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NEW- YORK, NOVEMBER, 1840. 


CEMETERY OF MOUNT AUBURN. || 

Among tho ancients, we find that the resting: place of 
the dead, was ever considered a subject of great impor¬ 
tance, and that the situations generally selected by them, 
for such purposes, were in the immediate neighborhood 
of their cities, in fields and in woods, in the excava¬ 
tions of mountains, and by the sides of their principal 
"toads. Accordingly, we learn, that at Athens, a portion 
of the Academic grove was devoted to this sacred 
purpose, where the disciples of Plato, contemplated in 
solitude, the acts of the departed good and great men, 
and by them, were stimulated to tread in the paths of 
virtue and renown. It was here, that the trophies of 
Miltiades were displayed, tho sight of which, Themis-> 
tocles said, would not suffer him to sleep. This portion 
of the grove, was called Ceramicus, and was laid out 
into spacious walks, ornamented with trees and flowers. 
The waters of the river Cephisus, washed its western 
borders, and in various places were to be seen pillars, j 
shrines, temples and statues of their Gods. The Romans 
also manifested their respect for their dead, by burying 
them by the side of the Appian way and erecting monu-1 
ments to their memories, as also, in the secluded reces¬ 
ses of forests and valleys. The Catacombs of Thebes, 
were formed in the passes or gfens of their thickly 
wooded bills on the banks of the Nile. Those of Mem¬ 
phis, were situated beyond the Lake of Acherusia, called 
by the Greeks, the Elysian Fields. The natives of Asia 
Minor, had their burial places in tho vicinity of their 
cities, where are still to be found, magnificent mauso¬ 
leums and richly, carved sarcophagi. The aboriginal 
Germans, bad woods which were dedicated to the dead 
and consecrated, by their priests. The Hebrew patri¬ 
archs, we arc told by the sacred volume, selected groves 
for the reception of their deceased. Abraham, purchased 
the field of Ephron, for tho remains of Sarah, “and 
there buried his wife,” and where also, were buried, 1 
Abraham, Isaac, Rebecca, Leah and Jacob; and in 
later times, the rich Israelites placed their tombs in the 
mountains and valleys in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, 
while it is well known, that at the bottom of Mount 
Calvary, the holy sepulchre was prepared by Joseph, the 
Aramalhean. In still later times, nay, even at this period, 
secluded spots are fixed upon by almost every country , 
for the rest of the dead. In Turkey, in the suburbs 
of the cities, some plain is devoted to this purpose, and 
it is the custom for the relatives of the departed, to 
place at the head and foot of the grave, a cypress tree, j 
which, shortly growing to a considerable height, the 
spot becomes a lovely and sequestered grove; and so 
sacred are these depositories of the deported, that let 1 
whatever changes transpire in the social or political 
world, they are held inviolate, and worshipped with a 1 
holy and superstitious reverence. j 

YOL. X1Y—1 * 


these instances thus adduced, prove the propriety 
of our burial places being in the vicinity, and not in the 
heart of our cities, where the repose of the dead is as 
it were, disturbed by the incessant turmoil and bustle 
of the world, from which they have laid them down in 
quiet. How congenial to the feelings of the living 
mourner must it be, to retire to the grave of a dear 
departed form—to he screened from the prying eye of curi¬ 
osity, to he dead to the sound of the thoughtless crowd, 
to weep in the solitude of nature and hold communion 
I with the spirit of the tomb, and when he returns again 
' to the world, it has for him a brighter and happier aspect 
from the pleasing though melancholy reflection, that he 
i has laid the offering of his heart on tho shrine of tho 
regTetted gone. 

Mount Auburn, the subject of our illustration, is ono 
of those beautiful places, sacred to the repose of tho 
dead. A want of such a Cemetery, had long been felt in 
Boston, and frequently occupied tho attention of its 
l inhabitants, but a fitting place could never be obtained 
I until 1830, when Dr. Bigelow, and his associates, pur- 
! chased from George W. Brimmer, Esq., the present 
, grounds, which then bore the name of “ Sweet Auburn .” 

| It consisted of, originally, about seventy two acres, but 
! lies on the south side of the high road leading from 
lms since, we believe, been much augmented. It 
Cambridge to Watertown, about four miles from Bos- , 
ton, and was formerly known by the name of Stone’s 
Woods, having, shortly after the settlement of Massa¬ 
chusetts, conic into the possession of a family of that 
name. Tho principal eminence in the plan is called 
Mount Auburn, and is one hundred and twenty-five feet 
above the level of Charles River. From here the most 
magnificent view is to be seen—on one side is the City 
, connected at its extremities, with Roxbury and Charles- 
| town, the windings of tho Charles River, with plains and 
I variegated fields in the back ground, and the blue hilla 
J of Milton in the distance. To the eastward, the village 
of Cambridge, and Harvard College, are situated, and to 
tho north lies the benutifnl lake of water, known by 
the name of Fresh Pond, while in every direction of tho 
landscape, gentlemen’s seats, cottages and snowy villa- 
, ges are scattered. The view’ of the Cemetery, as seen in 
j the plate, is taken from that part of the grounds known 
by .the name of Forest Pond, one of the most delightful 
! places in this “ Field of Peace.” The solemn beauty 
| which on all sides pervades it, and the unbroken silence 
| that reigns around, almost reconcile the meditative spirit 
■ to that bourne “ from which no traveller returns.” The 
! grounds of the Cemetery are laid out in intersecting 
avenues, which arc gravelled and planted on each side 
with flowers, trees, and ornamental shrubs. We believe 
that in no part of the world is there a receptacle for the 
dead that can compare with Mount Auburn. Unequalled 
in its situation, rich in its natural advantages and adorned 
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■with the most choice specimens of art, it is a spot that must 1 1 
ever command the admiration and gratitude of all hearts, 
for those individuals who have so beautifully contrived to j! 
make the couch of death a garden of beauty; where, in 
the words of the orutor, who consecrated the ground, |j 
“ Spring will invite hither the footsteps of the young by j[ 
its opening foliage; and Autumn detain the contempla¬ 
tive by its latest bloom. The votary' of learning and 
science, will here learn to elevate his genius by the J 
holiest studies. The devout will here offer up the silent jj 
tribute of pity, or the prayer of gratitude. The rivalries i 
of the world will here drop from the heart; the spirit j 
of forgiveness will gather new impulses; the selfishness j> 
of avarice will bo checked; the restlessness of ambition jj 
will be rebuked; vanity will let fall its plumes, and pride | 
os it * sees what shadows we ore, and w hat shadow's we j 
pursue,’ will acknowledge the value of virtue as far, 
immeasurably far, beyond that of fame.” It. H. | 


THE BIRTH OF THE CALLITRICHE; 

OR, WATER-STAR. 

BY FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 

“ Nothin? in them, that doth range, 

Hut must Miller u (tea-change, 

Into something new and strunge.”— Shaksptare. 

’Tis night—and the luminous depths of Heaven, 
With urns of fire, are lit, 

Each borne in a viewless spirit’s hand, 

Who lightly floats with it. 

And Dian—the queen of that graceful train, 
Sails by in her silver shell, 

While softly rises the choral strain, 

With a rich and joyous swell. 

Now, voice by voice, they are dying away, 

’Till all, save one, are still, 

And that sings on with a cadence glad, 

Like tho gush of a rippling rill. 

It comes from one of the beauteous seven, 

The Pleiades pure and bright, 

Who keep more fondly than all in Heaven, 
Unstained their urns of light. 

She sings, as she bends o’er her burning vase, 
And she sees, in the wave below, 

Her beaming smile, and her form of grace, 

And her soft hair’s golden flow. 

But hark, a voice from the waters clear, 

And the pleiad leans to listen, 

With a glowing cheek, and a charmed ear, 

And eyes, that tenderly glisten. 

“ Daughter of light! 

I pine, I pine ! 

By day and night, 

For thy smile divine ! 

Oh ! radiant maid! 

My dwelling share ! 

Our nymphs shall braid 
Thy •bining hair. 


And I will keep 
Thy star-urn pure, 

While thou shall sleep, 

In joy, secure. 

Where stately stands 
My coral hall, 

On golden sands, 

Thy feet shall fall. 

From rosy shell, 

Thy rosier lip, 

Where dimples dwell 
Shall nectar sip; 

And the tremulous play 
Of purest pearls, 

With a pale soft ray, 

Shall gem thy curls. 

Oh, the w’ave is fair 
And mild and blue, 

As the azure air 

Thou wandere9t through! 

I Then loveliest far 

Of Atlas’ daughters, 

Bless, with thy star, 

Our limpid waters!” 

Mild and sweet was the lay of love, 

Upborne on the balmy air, 

And the Pleiad stole from her bower above, 

To gaze in the waters fair. 

! Ah! fatal gaze ! for so fondly smiled 
i Those eyes from the stream Inflow, 

! She plunged, and the lamp of her heavenly life 
Went out, in its vase of snow, 
j But light, to the element’s edge, sprang up 
! A starry shape in bloom, 

I A strange wild flower, in a fairy cup, 

That shone in the water’s gloom: 

And they say, the penitent Pleiad’s tears 
Still feed that star of the wave. 

As of old, her smiles, in holier spheres, 

To the Urn, their pure light, gave. 


LINES ON AN INFANT SLEEPING 

The sunbeam of the morning 
Is shining on thy face; 

Thy beauty more adorning— 

W hile not one cruel trace 
By sorrow’s hand is printed; 

But a smile there sweetly plays, 

On checks by roses tinted; 

While innocence displays 
Its calm of holy feeling. 

Oh! lovely, hallowed sight, 

And thy balmy breath is Stealing- 
Through lips all ruby bright. 

Thy little bunds lie nerveless ; 

A heaven doth round thee shine, 

Oh ! God to know such moments 

Once, once were also mine. R. H» 
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THE UN SUM MON ED WITNESS. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF 44 CLINTON BRADSHAW,” ETC. 

CHAPTER I. 

Some years since, when I was in the practice of the 
law, one morning, just after I had entered my office— 
I was then an invalid on two crutches and not a very 
early riser, so what clients I had, were often there before 
\ me—some few moments after I had ensconced myself 

in my chair with my crutches before me, like monitors 
of mortality, I heard a timid rap at my door. Notwith¬ 
standing I called out in a loud voice, “come in,” the 
4 visitor, though the rap was not repeated after I spoke, 

still hung back. With feelings of impatience and pain, 
I arose, ad justed my crutches under my arms, and mut¬ 
tering not inaudibly my discontent I hobbled to the door 
and jerked it open. 

The moment the visitor was presented to my vision I 
felt angry with myself for what I had done, and the 
feeling was not relieved, when a meek and grief-subdued 
voice said, 

“ I am very sorry to disturb you, sir.” 

“ No,” said I politely, for it was a young and beauti¬ 
ful woman, or rather girl, of certainly, not more than 
sixteen, who stood before me, 44 1 am sorry that you 
should have waited so long. Come in, I am lame as you 
see, Miss, and could not sooner get to the door.” 

Adjusting her shawl, which was pinned closely up to 
her neck, as she passed the threshold, she entered, and 
at my request, and not until I had myself resumed my 
seat, took a chair. I observed it was a fine morning, to 
which she made no reply, for she was evidently abstract¬ 
ed, or rather embarrassed, not knowing how to open the 
purpose of her visit. 

The few moments wo sat in silence I occupied in 
observing her. She had, I thought, arrayed herself in 
her best clothes, anxious by so doing to make a respecta¬ 
ble appearance before her lawyer, and thereby convince 
him that if she could not at present compass his fee, he 
could have no doubt of it eventually; though it was also 
apparent to me that in the flurry of mind attendant upon 
her visit and its consequence, she had not thought at all 
of adding to her personal attractions by so doing. 

That consideration not often absent from a woman’s 
mind, had by some absorbing event been banished from 
hers. She wore a black silk gown, the better days of which 
had gone, perhaps, with the wearer’s. Her timid step, 
had not prevented my seeing a remarkably delicate foot 
encased in a morocco shoe much worn and patched, 
evidently by an unskilful hand—I thought her own. And 
though when she took a seat, she folded her arms close 
up under her shawl,which was a small one, of red merino, 
and, as I have said, pinned closely to her neck, it did 
not permit my observing that her hand, though small, 
was gloveless, and that a ring—l thought an ominous 
looking ring—we catch fancies we know not why or 
wherefore—begirt one of her fingers. In fact when she 
first placed her hands under the shawl, she turned the 
ring upon her finger, may be unconsciously. 

On bar baad she wore a calash bonnet, and as I again 


P interrupted the silence by asking, 44 Is it the law you 
seek so early, Miss ?” She drew her hand from beneath 
her shawl, and removing her bonnet partly from her 
face so as to answer me, she revealed as fair and as 
facinating features os I ever remember to have seen. 
Her hair was parted carelessly back over a snowy fore- 
j head, beneath which, a lustrous eye black as death and 

I almost as melancholy, looked forth from the shadow of a 

I I weeping-willow-like lash. A faint attempt to smile at 
my question discovered beautiful teeth, and I thought, as 

; she said the simple “ yes, sir,” that there must be expres- 
|, sion in every movement of her lip. 

11 Observe, I was an invalid, full, at this very moment, 
|j of the selfishness of my own pains and aches—which, 
I* though not of the heart, and it would be difficult to con- 
| vince a sick man that those of the body are not greater, 
notwithstanding which my attention was at once arrested. 

“ This is Mr. Trimble,” asked she, glancing at my 
11 crutches os if by those appendages she had heard me 
described. 

I “ That is my name,” I replied. 

“You have heard of Brown, who is now in—in jail, 

1 sir,” she continued. 

I 44 Brown, the counterfeiter, who has been arrested for 
|* a theft,” I asked. 

j 44 Yes, sir.” 

“ I have repeatedly heard of him though I have never 
seen him.” 

! “ He told me to say, sir, wouldn’t you go up to the 

| jail and see him about his case?” 

I I Brown’s case, from what I had heard of it was a des- 
ij perate one, but not knowing in what relation the poor 
| girl might stand to him, I shrunk from saying 90, though 

I feared it would bo useless for me to appear for him, I 
, therefore asked her, 

“Are you his sister?” 

I “ No, sir.” 

I “His wife?” 

44 No, sir, we are cousins like, and I live with his 
' mother.” * 

|i “ Ay, is your name Brown ?” 

| 44 No, sir, my name is Mason—Sarah Mason.” 

j 44 Where’s Mrs. Brown, Miss Sarah?” I asked, 
j! “She is very sick, sir, I hurried away just as she got 
! to sleep after morning—I have walked by here very 
often, and I thought, sir, you might have business out, and 

I I not be here to-day—do go and see him, sir.” 

: 44 Why, Sarah, to speak plainly to you, I am satisfied 

!| I can be of no service to him—he is a notorious charac¬ 
ter, and there have been so many outrageous offences 
lately committed, that if the case is a strong one, there 
| will be little hope for the prisoner, and Brown’s case, I 
understand, is very strong. I am told, that after they 
had caught him in the woods, as they were bringing him 
I to the city, he confessed it.” 

| 44 My, my, did he, sir,” exclaimed Sarah, starting from 

her seat and resuming it as quickly. 

| 44 Yes, I think I overheard one of the constables say 

so. There are no grounds whatever in the case, for me 
j to defend him upon. I can do nothing for him, and 
j should get nothing for it if I did.” 
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I said this without moaning any hint to Sarah, but she I 
took it as such and replied : i 

44 I have some little money, sir—only a few dollars j 
now,” and she turned herself aside so as with delicacy I 
to take it from her bosom, “ but I shall have some more j 
soon. I had some owing to me for some fancy work, ! 
but, w'hen I went for it yesterday, to come and see you, j 
they told me the store keeper had failed and I’ve lost it.” j 

As she spoke, she held the money in her hand which j 
she rested in her lap, in a manner that implied she wish- j 
ed to offer it to me, but feared the sum would be too 
small, and a blush—it was that of shame at her bitter ‘ 
poverty—reddened her very forehead. I could not but | 
be struck with her manner and as I looked at her with- 1 
out speaking or attempting to tako the money, she said : 
after a moment’s pause : 

“ It’s all I have now, sir, but indeed, I shall have more 
soon.” 

44 No, no, keep it, I do not want it,” said I, smiling. 

Instantly the thought seemed to occur to her that I | 
would not accept the money from a doubt of its genuine- j 
ness, as Brown might have given it to her and she said: j 

44 Indeed, sir, it is good money, Mr. Judah, who keeps I 
the clothing store gave it to mo last night—you may ask j 
him, sir, if you don’t believe me.” I 

44 Don’t believe you ! Surely I believe you—Brown 
must be a greater scoundrel than even the public tako j 
him for, if he could involve you in the consequences of 
his guilt.” 

44 Sir, sir—indeed he never gave me any bad money to 
pass—I was accused of it, but indeed, I never passed a 
single cent that I thought was bod.” 

44 Well, Sarah, keep the money—do not for your own 
sake on any consideration pass any bad money—go first 
and ask some one who knows whether any money you j 
may have is good, keep that.” 

44 But, 9ir, will you see him,” asked she imploringly. 

44 Yes, I w T ill, and because you wish it; I cannot got 
tliis morning, I shall be engaged. This afternoon I have 
gome business at tho court house, and I will, on leaving 
there, step over to tho jail.” 

44 Please, sir, to tell him,” she said, hesitatingly, 44 that 
they won’t let me come in to see him often. I was there 
yesterday but they wouldn’t let me in—on Sunday, they 
said they would, not ’till Sunday—please, sir, tell him 
that I will come then.” I 

44 1 will, Sarah,” I replied; 44 and if you will be at the j 
jail at two o’clock this afternoon, I will contrive to have 
you sec Brown.” ! 

She thanked me, repeated the words 44 at two o’clock,” 1 
and again pressed the money on me, which I refused, when 
she withdrew closing the door noiselessly after her. 

She bad not been gone more than half an hour, when 
a gentleman entered w r ho was about purchasing some 
property, and who wished me, previously to his closing ! 
the bargain, to examine the title. He wanted it done 
immediately, and in compliance with his request I forth¬ 
with repaired to the recorder’s office which stood beside 
the court house. 

I was then in the practice of the law in Cincinnati. 
JMy office was two doors from the corner of Main street, 


in Front, opposite the River, where I combined the 
double duties of editor of a daily paper, and lawyer. 
From my office to the court house, w as as the common 
people say a 44 measured mile,” and nothing but tho 
certainty of the immediate payment of my fee, in the 
then condition of my arms and health, versu* pocket, 
(the pocket carried the day and it is only in such cases 
that empty pockets succeed,) nothing but the considera¬ 
tion in the premises induced me to take up my crutches, 
and walk to the court house. After I had examined the 
title, I determined as it would save me a walk in the 
afternoon, to stop over to the jail which was only a 
square or so off and see Brow'n. I did so, and at the 
gato of the jail found scaled on a stone by the way-ode, 
Sarah Mason, who had instantly repaired thither from 
my office, resolving to wait my coming—not knowing as 
she told me, but what I might be there before two. 

| 1 entered the jailer’s room, in which he received con¬ 

stables, visitors, knaves previous to locking them up, 
lawyers, etc., and handing a chair to Sarah, desired him 
to bring Brown out in the jail yard, that I might speak 
'with him. While he was unlocking the grated door of 
the room in which Brown with many other criminals 
w’as confined, several of them—who were also clients of 
mine, called me by name and made towards the door, 
with the wish each of speaking to mo about his own 
case, perhaps for the fiftieth time. As soon as Brow’n 
heard my name he called out— 

‘‘Stop! it’s to see me, Mr. Trimble has come—here 
Jaw-hone Dick, fix that bit of a blanket round them 
damned leg irons and let me shuffle out. Mr. Trimble 
came to sec me”—controlled by his manner, for he was 
a master spirit among them as I afterwards learned, they 
shrunk back, while Jaw-hone Dick, a huge negro, fixed 
the leg irons and Brown came forth. 

| He had a muscular irony form of fine proportions 
though of short stature. His face was intellectual with 
a high but retreating forehead, and a quick bold eye. 
His mouth was very large, displaying simply when ho 
laughed his jaw- teeth, but it was not ill shaped and had 
the expression of great firmness when in repose, with 
that of archness and insinuation, generally when speak¬ 
ing. He gazed on me steadily for an instant after he 
had passed the threshold of the door into the passage, 
as if he would understand my character before lie spoke. 
He then saluted me respectfully, and led the way into 
the back yard of tho jail, which is surrounded by a large 
wall to prevent tho escape of the prisoners who at stated 
periods are suffered to be out there for the sake of their 
health, and w hile their rooms are undergoing the opera¬ 
tions of brooms and water. Kicking as well as hi 9 
fetters would allow him, a keg that stood by the outer 
door, into the middle of the yard, Brow r n observed: 

“ Squire, it will do you for a seat, for you and I don’t 
like to talk too near to the wall—the proverb says that 
stone walls have ears, and those about us have heard so 
many rascally confessions from the knaves they have 
enclosed that I don’t like to entrust them—writh even an 
innocent man’s story—’twould be the first time they’ve 
heard such a one, and they’d misrepresent it into guilt.” 

The jailer laughod as he turned to leave ug t a-nd said: 
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44 Brown, you ought to have thought of that when the n they traced me in that way—and full of folly and the 
chaps nabbed you—for you told them the story, and they devil, for the sake of talking and keeping off the horrors 
not only have ears but tongues.” J, I made my brnggs, and told all. I suppose my case is 

“ Damn thpm, they gave me liquor,” exclaimed Brown, I, desperate.” 
as a fierce expression darkened his face, 44 1 don’t think a j I told him that I thought it was. 

drunken man’s confession should be taken, extorted or 14 When I think of my old mother!” exclaimed he, 
not.” j passing his hand rapidly across his brow — he then beck- 

As the jailer turned to lock up the yard with the I oned Sarah to him and 1 walked to the farther end of 
remark to mo, of 44 Squire, you can rap when you have the yard so as not to be a listener. Their colloquy was 
^ got through,”—I told him that it would save some interrupted by the jailer coming to the door. When I 

trouble to him, if he would let the girl in his room who ; left him, Sarah followed me out, and after requesting me 
was a relation of Brown's see him now. After a slight to call and see him again, she took a direction different 
hesitancy he called her, observing, it was not exactly from mine and I went to my office, 
according to rule. j! The grand jury, of course, had no difficulty in finding a 

44 It’s Sarah, I suppose,” said Brown, taking a station . bill against Brown, and the day of his trial soon came, 
by my side with folded arms and giving a slight nod of The countryman was the first witness on the stand, 
recognition to the girl, as in obedience to the jailer’s call It wos amusing if not edifying to observe the smirk of 
she entered the yard—“ You’d better stand there, Sarah,” ; professional pride on the countenance of the prisoner, 
ho said to her, 44 ’till Mr. Trimbell gets through with 1 when the countryman recounted how he carefully but- 
me.” He theu remarked in an under tone to me, 44 It’s 1 toned up his coat over his money and went to sleep on 
no use for her to hear our tulk—plague take all witnosses that side, and awoke on that side—the right one—and 
any how.” j found his pocket cut out with as much ingenuity as a 

Eyeing me again with a searching expression, Brown, 1 tailor could have done it. I tried to exclude the evi- 
asif he had at last made his mind up to the matter, said, dence of Brown’s confession from the jury on the ground 
44 1 believe I’ll tell you all, squire—I did the thing.” that it was extorted from him, but that fact not appear- 
“ Yes, Brown, I knew you did,” I replied; 44 the mis- ing to the court they overruled my objection, and the 
fortune is you told it to the officers.” t facts of the case with many exaggerations were narrated 

44 Yes—that’s a fact. But maybe you enn lead tho to them by the officer who arrested the prisoner, as his 
witnesses on the wrong scent if you know just how free and voluntary confession. I had scarcely any 
things arc—couldn’t you!” I nodded, and he continued grounds of defence at all. I tried to ridicule the idea of 
44 1 boasted when they got me, considerable, but the fact Brown’s having made a confession; and presented the 
k ii that I got the money—I was in the Exchange on the countryman in nn attitude that made him the laughing 

landing where I saw a countryman seated who looked to stock of the jury and audience—but though it w as evi- 
roeas if he had money—I contrived to get into conver- dent to them that the countryman was a fool, it was not 
sation with him, and asked him to drink with me, he less apparent I fenred, that Brown wos a knave. I had 
did so, and I plied him pretty strong. The liquor warm- ' gome idea of an alibi, but that would have been carrying 
ed him at last, and he asked me to drink with him, I matters too far. I, however, proved his good character 
consented, and when he came to pay his bill, he had no by several witnesses. Alas, the prosecuting attorney 
change, and had to dive into a cunning side pocket in showed that he was an old offender, who had been more 
the lining of his waistcoat to get out a bill, though he than once a guest of the state’s between tho wnlls of 
turned his back round and was pretty cautious—I saw the penitentiary. The prosecuting attorney in fact, in 
he had a good deal of money. I got him boo/.y, and his opening address to the court and jury, attucked 
when he left, I dogged him. He was in to market and Brown in the sternest Innguoge he could use. He repre- 
had his wagon on tho landing not far from tho Ex- sontod him as tho violator of every sound tie—and of 
change. He slept in it. He not only buttoned his vest hurrying his mother’s grey hairs to the grave. At this 
tight up, but his overcoat tight over that, and laid down last charge the prisoner winced—I sow the lightning of 
on the side where he hid away his rhino. Notwithstand- his ire against the prosecutor flash through the tears of 
ing this,” continued Brown, and ho laughed at the guilt and contrition. When I arose to address the jury 
remembrance of his own ingenuity, 44 1 contrived to in reply, Brown called me to him and suid: 
make him turn over in his sleep, and cut clean out { 44 Mr. Trimbell, you know' all about my case—you 

through overcoat and all, his pocket with its contents— i know I am guilty—but you must get me off*, if you can 
three hundred dollars. I hnd spent all my money at for my old mother’s sake. Plead for me as if you were 
night with him. In the morning my nerves wanted bra- pleading for the Apostles—for the Saviour of mankind.” 
cing, and what must I do but spend some of his money That was a strong expression to convey to me the idea 
for grog and breakfast. The countryman immediately that I must speak and act to the jury as if I held him in 
went before a magistrate—described me as a person my own heart, guiltless—was it not? 
whom he suspected. The officers knew me from his I Poor Sarah, was a tearful witness of his trial. She 
description, and though I had left Cincinnati and got as J was spared however, being present when the verdict was 
far as Clevcs, fifteen or eighteen miles, they followed so ' rendered. The jury retired about dark; with the agree- 
close on my track as to nab me that very day. I had j ment between myself and the prosecutor that they might 
h®«n keeping up tho steam pretty high along the road— ,j bring in a sealed verdict. I told Sarah for the sake of 
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saving her feelings before the court ndj urned, that they I 
would not meet the next morning until ten o’clock.— 
They met at nine, and before she got there, their verdict | 
of guilty was recorded against the prisoner. 

As they were taking Brown to the jail he asked me to | 
step over and see him, saying that he had a fee for me. j 
I had been unable to get i om him more than a promise 1 
to pay before his trial. I, of course, gave that up as j 
fruitVss, and appeared for him on Sarah’s account, not [ 
on his own, or with any hopo of acquitting him. I there- 
fore was surprised at his remark a id followed him to j 
the jail. He was placed hi a cell by himself—the rule I 
after conviction—and I went in with him at his request j 
and we were left alone. | 

“ Squire,” said he, with more emotion than I thought 
him capable of; “ I don’t care so much for myself—I ! 
could stand it, I am almost guilt-hardened—hut when I ] 
think of my mother—oh ! God—and Sarah, 9 he has been j 
as true to me as if I were an angol instead of a devil— i 
but she wasn’t in court to-day.” j 

“No,” said I; “ I told her the court would not sit i 
until ten o’clock. I saw how deeply she was interested, I 
and I saved her the shock of hearing your guilt pronoun- j 
ccd in open court.” 

“ Blast that prosecuting attornoy,” exclaimed Brown, ! 
gnashing his teeth, “ why need he go out of the case to i 
abuse me about my mother, before Sarah—I’d like to ! 
catch him in the middle of the Ohio swimming some 


1 thought I had been after the money, and that he was 
| forming some excuse for my not finding what he knew 
was not there. 

j “ You see me, Squire, without a coat, my hat’s gone 
j too, Job Fowler, the scoundrel—he knows about that 
] bottle—he was taken yesterday out of the jail to be tried 
I just as they brought me in, I thought though n y respecta¬ 
ble clothes hadn’t done mo any good that they might 
j be of service to him, as his case wasn’t strong and every 
1 little helps out in such cases, as they help the other way 
| when the thing’s dark, so I lent them to him. He was 
; found not guilty, and he walked off with my wardrobe, 
j so the jury, damn them, aided and abetted him in com* 

! mining a felony in the very act of acquitting him from 
1 one, and by this time he’s got that money. Never mind 
I we shall be the state’s guests together yet, in her palace 
j at Columbus.” 

What Brown told mo with regard to the bottle and 
j Job Fowler, was indeed truth. 

I Job was acquitted in Brown’s clothes, and he walked 
| off in them, and wended instantly to the tree beside the 
Licking, where he found the bottle, which he rifled of its 
contents without the trouble of uncorking it. Mistaking 
the bad money for the good, ho returned instantly to 
! Cincinnati, and attempted to pass some of it. The man 
to whom he offered it, happened to be in the court house, 
a spectator of his trial. His suspicions were aroused, 
lie had Mr. Job, arrested, and on him was found the 


dark night—if he didn't go to the bottom and slay there ,! fifteen hundred dollars. A thousand dollars of it were 
it would bo because I couldn’t keep him down. But >\ good, but I got none of it, for the gentleman from whom 


Squire, about thut fee—you trusted me, and as you arc Brown and Fowler together had stolen it, was found, 
the first lawyer that ever did, I’ll show you that I am | The very day that Brown was convicted, and Job 
for once, worthy of confidence. Over the Licking river, acquitted in the former's clothes, he was arrested for 
a quarter of a mile up on the Covington side—you know’ lj passing the counterfeit money. A bill w’as found against 

: him that morning. He was tried thnt afternoon and 
| convicted, and the day after, he ai d Brown, handcuffed 
together, were conveyed to the penitentiary. r. w. t. 
To be concluded. 

STANZAS. 

I WRITTEN BY THE GRAVE Or A GIRL WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE. 
I _ 

I 

Green, green waves, the summer above thy lone pillow, 
And clear fall the flakes of the soft sunny sky ; 

And mournfully twines the silver leaved willow 
j Its arms, o’er the brook that thy mansion flow* by. 
morals and said, “you are not hoaxing me, i hope.” ' The south pi shing zephyr all laden with roses, 

“ I am not in that mood, Squire,” replied the convict, Th « hum of lhe ,,ee lVom lhe heath’s purple bloom; 
and asking me for my pencil, he drew on the wall a | Thc son g the bir(1 “ its love discloses— 
rough map of the locality of thc river and tree, and re-! Are thc minstrels of nature that hallow thy tomb— 
peated earnestly the assertion, that he himself in the | As the eagle when reft of its sky cleaving pinions, 
hollow of the tree, had hid the bottle. I left hirn rub- |j Soon dies in the link of captivity’s chain; 
bing the marks of his map from the wall, determined at j Or the wild flower that loatheth the garden’s dominions 
tho” first opportunity to make a visit to the spot. The I’incs, withers, and fnlls from its birth-giving plain; 
next day my professional duties called mo on a visit to ! | So the arts of the villain caused thee to languish, 
another prisoner in the jail, when Brown asked through j And hopelessly pine on thy young blighted stem ; 
the little loop hole of his door, if I had got that yut. j The scorn of the world, thy heart storms of anguish 
“ No, Brown,” I replied, “ I have not had time to go ! Soon scattered thy blossoms thou once beauteous gem. 
there ” Sleep on in thy loveliness, flower of the mountain, 

“ Then, Squire,” he exclaimed, “ you are in os bad a j Soft bo thy rest—the chrystallinc dew 
fix as I am, and the thing’s out.” Send its mild lucid tears from each star-weeping fountain 

“ How so,” I asked— I began to suspect that ho * To nurture thy heath couch—poor maiden, adieu ! 


Squire, thc Licking is tho nvor right opposite to Cincin¬ 
nati, in Kentucky—Well, over that river, a quarter of a j 
mile up, you will see, about fifteen feet from the bank, a 
large tree standing by itself, with a large hole on the east 
side of it. Run your hand up that hole, and you will 
take hold of a black bottle, corked tight — break it 
open. In it you will find fifteen hundred dollars—five 
hundred of it is counterfeit—the rest is good. Squire, it 
is your fee. Your charactor and countenance is good i 
enough to pass the whole of it.” | 

I bowed to tho compliment which Brown paid my 1 
“ character and countenance,” at tho expense of 
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BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. j 

PART SECOND. j 

By tlic time my present lucubrations reach thee, i 
gentle reader, the soft breath of autumnal gales will 
have ceased to sweep over the gorgeous foliage of the ^ 
woods, the bright leaves will be strewn thickly upon our | 
path, the luscious fruits that now load our vines will 
have vanished, and the biting blasts which winter sends ! 
to warn us of his coming, will sound mournfully amid 
the naked trees of the forest. Thy summer wanderings 
will then be at an end, thy peregrinations will at last j 
tend homewards, and the cheerful fire will gladden the | 
eyes, and the old accustomed seat, will receive the idle J 
pleasure-seeker and the weary traveller. After contem- , 
plating the works of God in the wide-spread field of his 1 
bounty which the country presents, thou wilt have return- | 
ed to dwell amid the w'orks of man in the crowded city, j 
the busy village, or the bustling household. The brief | 
breathing-time which thou hast snatched from amid the i 
turmoils of existence, will be past, while the cares and 
the pleasures, the business and the follies of active life 
will again demand thy thoughts. The multitude who 
have wandered off, like sheep, into green pastures, will 
now do homage to their gregarious habits by returning 
within the fold, and society will once more gather its 
scattered flock. 

Did it ever occur to thee, friend reader, to reflect 
upon the number of small sins which prevail in that 
same magic circle we call society ? I mean sins ‘ un- 
whipt of justice’—sins against ono’s neighbor—sins appa¬ 
rently of so trifling a character as to be passed over 
without reprehension, and yet sufficiently serious to affect 
the happiness of some precious human heart. Did’st 
thou ever sit as a spectator amid life’s gay scenes, and 
watch the persons who passed before thee like the 
motley groups of a puppet-show, after thy keen eye had 
discovered the strings which governed and directed the 
changing figures ? If so, thou hast seen many a 4 small 
sin’ committed—many an evidence that our neighbor is 
not as dear as ourself. Among the chief of such offen -1 
ce§—nay, I know not but I might say the very first 
among them, is that pleasant mode of killing time known 
in society by the name of * Flirtation, ’ Viewed in its 
external aspect, this sin against one’s neighbor, appears 
only like a desire of making one’s self agreeable, and 
many a one has fallen into it unawares, while merely 
seeking passing amusement. Few unthinking persons 
can believe that pride, vanity, selfishness and hypocrisy, 
all assist more or less, in the conduct of what is termed 
'a harmless flirtation ,' while the pangs of hope deferred, 
the strings of wounded affection, and the utter heart- 
crushing of disappointment are often its results. 

44 Men have died, and worms have eat them, 

But not for love • * * * 

Says the poet of human nature: the saying is often quo¬ 
ted by those who class the affections among the weak¬ 
nesses of humanity and deride the sympathy of hearts; 


1 hut they might be answered in the words of one not less 
skilled in the love of suffering :— 

1 “ The heart may break, yet brokenly live on!” 

; That w'hieh was begun in mirth may end in madness ; 
for the heart which has suffered the disappointment of 
its early affections, never regains its former child-like 
healthfulness. ‘ Sorrow’ must always be knowledge. 
Sometimes it imparts good, and wo become purified 
from many an eurthly taint beneath the ministration 
of affliction;—sometimes it awukens.the soul to evil 
thoughts, and the bitterness and malevolence of later 
t life may flow from the tainted fountain of early disap- 
j pointment. But in all cases, it plunts the seeds of dis¬ 
trust. The trustful temper—the confiding faith which 
j knew no guile, and feared no evil, is gone forever, when 
we have once suffered from deceit. New affections 
may be awakened in the bosom—affections far stronger 
than the youthful phantasy which first called forth the 
i music of the passions—but the undoubting faith in others, 
which was so sweet in early life, can never return. We 
no longer pour out the full tide of confiding tenderness 
into the heart of another. A vague fear, a dimly sha¬ 
dowed remembrance which takes the form of a presenti- 
j ment of future ill, checks the fond accents ere they form 
upon the lips—we utter our thoughts, but repress our 
feelings —because, we have been taught to donlt. A 
young fair girl, a creature of surpassing loveliness and 
gentleness, acknowledges, that when presented to a gen¬ 
tleman, her first thought is, 44 how can I best pleaso him 
and make myself an object of especial interest to him 1” 
She avows herself at once a coquette, and abuses to pur¬ 
poses of mischief the gifts which God has bestowed upon 
her for good. When a man distinguished for some 
peculiar graces of mind, or person, or manner, sets him¬ 
self to the task, not of pleasing generally in society but 
of winning the especial regard of various individuals of 
the gentler sex, he acts a part equally contemptible, and 
it is to be regretted that the English language affords no 
stronger epithet for him than that of a 4 male flirt. 1 
Now, is there no vanity in the thoughts, no selfishness in 
1 the purposes—no hypocrisy in the conduct of such per- 
| sons ? To occupy a worthy station in society—to make 
one’s self agreeable, which is a duty no less than a plea¬ 
sure—to symphathise in the joys and sorrows of our 
fellow beings—all this is right, nnd may be done with 
the utmost truthfulness. But the spirit of coquetry is 
very different from the spirit of brotherly-kindness, and 
while one produces none but the best results, the other 
always leads to evil. Were I so disposed, I could tell 
some tragic tales from real life, as corroborative of my 
remarks. I could tell of many a gentle heart chilled 
into early death, or, worse perhaps, withered into the 
living lifelessness of coldness, distrust, indifference, by 
some such sin. But thou wouldst accuse me of donning 
too sombre a garb, gentle reader, were I to appear 
before thee with all the sad remembrances with which 
the experience of many of earth’s weary ones have gifted 
me. Listen then to a tale of common life, where the 
light and shade are seen by turns, even as they full upon 
our daily path, when we walk beneath the sunshine and 
I cloud of an April morning. 
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COUSIN KATE; OR, THE WIDOWS WOOER. 

“ Was ever woman in this humor wooed ? 

W aa ever woman in thin humor won ?”— Shakspeare. 

** It is vain to attempt deceiving myself any longer, I j 
am certainly growing old,” thought Harry Wilder, as he , 
plucked several intrusive grey hairs from his well-trim-, 
Tried whiskers ; “ I am in admirable preservation—my j 
teeth ore fine—my huir still luxuriant—my eyes undim¬ 
med, yet ns Hook says of that everlasting juvenile, 
Count D’Orsay— 

“ Years may fly on the winy* of the hawk, hut alas! 

They are marked by the feat of the crow.” 

My cotemporaries have grown old and grey, their 
children have shot up into men and women, and when I 
appear among the young people of the present day, there 
is always some meddling fool disposed to chronologise , 
and to trace back some forty or 4 by ’r lady,’ fifty years. 
The ladies are quite too familiar with me;—they don’t 
hesitate to ask favors from me, to pay compliments to 
me, and to accept my services on all occasions. It is a 
bod sign—women don’t admit young men to such privile¬ 
ges, and I am fast becoming one of the favored tribe j 
of 4 old bachelors.’ Heigh-ho!—I wish I had married! 
ten years ago. There was little Agnes Morton—but no, 
she has become an arrant shrew, and scolds from morn- j 
ing to night—I am glad I escaped her :—the stately I 
Sophia Danvers—pah! she is as old as my mother now : 
pretty Mary Winton—why she looks now like a creole 
fattened on Gumbo soup:—How many such women have 
I courted and really fancied myself half in love with. ! 
After all, I never loved any one half so well as I did 
sweet cousin Kate ; by Jupiter, but she was a lovely crea- j 
turc at seventeen — with her deep, grey eye, and rose-bud j 
mouth—a being half shnde, half sunshine—w'ith the ; 
strong feelings of a woman and the joyous fancies of a 
child. I ought to have married that girl:—what a shame \ 
that she should have sacrificed herself to that superannu- , 
ated General Baynton :—yet he w-as a fine specimen of j 
the old American gentleman, stately and punctilious in > 
his politeness, but never forgetting the slightest claim 
upon his attention. I dare say he made an excellent 
fatlier to his young bride, and cousin Kate must feel 
doubly orphaned by his death. I wonder if she remem¬ 
bers our early flirtation :—she must now have arrived at \ 
that awkward corner in woman’s life when she is obliged | 
to count thirty. She is almost too old for me, for os I 
approach the ugly milestone which bears the unsightly 
L, and speaks too plainly of the downhill road, I seem 1 
to nfiect the youthful of the opposite sex. But will they 
affect me ? that is a question to be considered. Kate 
must still be handsome—she is rich too—no trilling 
consideration by the way. Baynton left her his whole 
fortune, and w r ith her beauty she will not lack tempta¬ 
tions to a second marriage. She must have acquired 
some skill in nursing during her five years bondage to an 
old husband and that is another advantage, for these , 
cursed fits of the gout make me feel the want of 4 gentle 
ministration.’ I have a great mind to pay her a visit. | 
Her husband has been dead two years, and 9 he is still 
living in the seclusion of her elegant mansion in ——, Jj 


I so there is as yet no danger of rivals. September is a 
pleasant month to spend in the country—there is capital 
shooting in the old general’s grounds:—by Jove, I’ll go, 
’ who know r s but I may start some game worth hunting.” 
j Such were the reflections of a 44 ci-dcvani jcune 
homme a selfish votary of fashion, who having wasted 
his best years in folly was now suffering from the aching 
void and weariness of heart which, sooner or later, 
makes the punishment of all such spendthrifts. A fine 
person, a quick wit and an elegant tongue, had been his 
recommendations when he first entered society; need I 
add that he was every where successful? But all men 
, have some peculiar talent, and Harry Wilder was no 
exception to the rule. His genius lay not in science, nor 
in tha belles lettres, nor yet in music or the fine arts, 
but in an especial faculty for 4 flirtation .’ Tho moment 
he addressed a lady, there was a softening of his voice, 
a gentle drooping of hi? fringed eyelid, a tender enrnest- 
, ness in his languago, which was perfectly fascinating to 
a young and uninitiated girl. Nay, even practised 
coquettes wore found to feci the effect of his fascinations. 
Other men might be more intellectual, more amiablo 
more disinterested in their attentions, but none had the 
J winning w f nvs of Harry Wilder. There was an indescri- 
| bahle softness in his manner which led each woman to 
believe that she was the especial object of his secret 
affection. If I were desirous of teaching men the true 
secret of attracting the kindly feelings of the young and 
unhackneyed heart of woman, I should express it in one 
word : Deference. 1 mean not a servile submission to 
the caprice of a spoiled beauty, but a deference of man- 
: ner joined to independence of thought and opinion. A 
1 sudden change from the bold careless tone with which a 
man addresses his own sex to subdued gentleness of 
demeanor the moment ho accosts a woman—the soft 
cadence of voice, softened by her presence and for her 
sake—are tho highest compliments which can be paid 
the gentle sex, and hy refined minds are always appre¬ 
ciated. Those delicate attentions are like the minute 
touches on a picture, they can scarcely he defined, yet 
their effect is immediately perceptible. They seem like 
a tribute of respect paid to the sex, as to a purer order 
of beings, and they differ most widely, I am sorry to.say, 
from the manners now generally in vogue among yoifog 
gentlemen. However, it w-as the secret of Harry Wil¬ 
der’s success, and he availed himself fully of his power. 
Many a young heart mieht date its first knowledge of 
disappointment from the hour when the music of Harry 
Wilder's voice first awakened it to consciousness—many 
a fair cheek has brightened beneath the impassioned 
glances of his downcast eye, only to grow’ pale in solitude 
over the contemplation of hope deferred :—many an 
unsophisticated mind has learned its first lessons in 
deception from the sweet words which said so much and 
meant so little. 

The estates of the deceased General Baynton w’ero 
situated in the loveliest part of the beautiful valley of 
the Connecticut. A lawm, some ten acres in extent, 
and studded with every variety of American forest trees, 
surrounded the mansion, while through the many vistas 
which had been skilfully opened, the graceful windings 
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of the river were visible from everv window. The house 
itself, built of stone, in the substantial fashion of a 
century since, and adorned with a stately portico and 
colonmle, formed a striking and noble feature in the 
landscape. No alteration had been made in it since its 
erection, excepting- the substitution of large French case- i 
ments, in place of the small diamond-paned sashes which 
formerly admitted a dubious light; but this ehango had 
been so judiciously managed that all nppearance of 
incongruity was avoided, and the heavy lintels and deep 
embrasures of the windows rather added to its antiquity. ] 
It was a lovely spot, and as Harry Wilder rode slowly 
through the long avenue of superb elms which led to the 
abode of his widowed cousin, he did not wonder that 
she should prefer the seclusion of such a homo to tho 
frivolous amusements of a town life. | 

Harry Wilder had no reason to be dissatisfied with his 
reception at “ Baynton.” Cousin Kate wns kind, cordial 
and lady-like, and although he would have been better 
pleased if she had been a little less self-possessed, yet 
his vanity led him to conclude that this was rather the 
effect of pride than indifference. Indeed it was surpri¬ 
sing, how rapidly his mind accumulated evidenses of her 1 
early attachment to him. “She certainly was in love! 
with me ten years since," said he to himself; 44 I suspect' 
that pique bad more to do with her marriage than any 
other feeling, unless indeed she was influenced by his 
•normous wealth. Well, she is a true woman—she has 
gratified her ambition, and now I will give her a chance ; 
to consult the dictates of affection.” Such had been his 
reflections while travelling towards Baynton, and by the 
time he arrived there, he had actually reasoned himself! 
into the belief that he had but to sue and all would be j 
settled to his satisfaction. 

Mrs. Baynton was just at that age when beauty has J 
arrived at full maturity. With a figure almost fairy-like , 
in its proportions, a complexion of that rich creamy * 
whiteness, which the slightest flush of color would spoil, J 
lips of velvet softness, eyes of the deepest blue, and a J 
profusion of pale, brown hair, she was indeed one of the 
most beautiful of women. Her neat half-mourning garb, , 
worn without other ornament than a simple jet cross ; 
iuspended from her snowy neck, seemed to add to the i 
chaste loveliness of her appearance, and Harry \\ ilder, 
man of the world as he was, looked almost with wonder I 
upon tho delicate, spiritualized beauty of his once merrv, i 
rosv-cheeked cousin. Placid, cheerful, and intelligent, ij 
•ho charmed him by her powers of her conversation, j 
even while she overawed him by the gentle dignity of her i 
manners. Ho marvelled at his own feelings when he 
found himself listening day after day, with renewed 
pleasure, to one who possessed none of the brilliancy j 
and piquancy of character which he had long admired 
in women. jJ 

\V eeks passed on, and Harrv Wilder was still linger- j 
ing at Baynton. Fishing and shooting, riding on horse- L 
back with his pretty cousin, exploring the curious relics ! 
of olden times with which tho mansion was stored, or I 
delvin/g into the rich treasure* of the line old library, 1( 
afforded a variety of resources which might well satisfy j 
•von the wearied votary of excitement* But he »ought j 


!' something beyond amusement. His feelings had become 
deeply interested in the beautiful widow, and all that yet 
remained of his wasted affections, were offered up on 
the shrine of her loveliness. Years had passed since the 
peritid when he had beguiled a summer in tho country 
by carrying on a ‘flirtation’ with his cousin; during all 
t that time he had not seen her, first from a consciousness 
^ of wrong inflicted upon her, and afterwnrds from perfect 
indifference. He listened to the tilling* of her marriage 
I with a shrug and a sneer, and thought no more of it 
{ until recent uncomfortable symptoms of old age, recalled 
to his remembrance the image of one whom he thought 
^ so well worthy of the honor of his hand. It may bo 
1 doubted, whether he would have discovered so many 
charms in Mrs. Baynton, had he found her surrounded by 
, the evidences of poverty, instead of the appliances of 
wealth; for there are few gems so bright ns not to 
appear more brilliant in a rich setting, hut certain it is, 
that he was little prepared for such a perfect developo 
; ment of female loveliness ns he found in his half-forgotten 
relative. He had gone through life, beloved, rather than 
loving—exciting regard but bestowing none—gaining 
' nffection, hut giving in return only a cold sentiment, 

. which partook far more of the nature of gratified vanity 
than of attachment; until now, in the autumn of hit 
days, he was glad to grasp at even the unsubstantial 
shadow of love. Alas! an unsubstantial shadow, is all 
that such spendthrift hearts cun ever posse**. As tho 
magicians of old were wont to raise a 4 *pectre of the 
, the rose’ from the warm ashes of the consumed flower, 

; so the spell of beauty may call up the ghost of pas-ion 
' in the seared bosom, hut it will be at best but a shadowy 
semblance of affection. It were easier to gather up tho 
, scattered leaves of a faded flower, and bind them again 
J into an unfolded bud, than to awaken true and lasting 
1 tenderne** in a heart whose best affections have been 
, wasted on every passing fancy, like incense flung upon 
; tho winds. 

j Our 4 hero of it thousand loves,’ hnd a most decided 
liking for his cousin. He liked her appearance, for she 
was very beautiful—he liked her mode of life, for it waa 
1 magnificent—he liked her fortune, for it was enormous, 
he liked her cheerfulness of temper and mental graces, 
for they contributed to his amusement. But all his 
reasons for liking her were purely and entirely selfish. 
There wa* no dovotedness of thought, no sacrifice of 
individual feelings in his regard. No one loves truly 
without being sensible that the happiness of the beloved 
object is far dearer than his own; and, Wilder’s passion 
could scarcely bear such a test. He was impressed with 
the idea that the pretty widow could materially increase 
his enjoyments and therefore , he determined to offer her 
his hand. Yet he was not quite satisfied with Mrs. 
Baynton’s conduct towards him. He could not deceive 
himself so far a* to believe that his presence was essen¬ 
tial to her, and in fact, he was conscious that she wui 
quite independent of him. She hnd a certain round of 
duties which she performed as rigidly as if her cousin 
had not been with her to claim her attentions. The 
poor pensioner* on her bounty wero daily visited—her 
class in Sunday school wa* not forgotten—she never, i* 
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a single instance, omitted her regular attendance at 
church ; in short, Harry thought she gave far too much 
attention to such unworldly matters, lie began to fear , 
she was ‘ falling into fanaticism’ as he styled it, and when 
he calculated the largo sums which she annually expend¬ 
ed on benevolent objects, he felt there was no time to be 
lost in checking such profusion. What! spend money on j 
churches and charities, when it might purchase so many j 
of the luxuries of life !—it was utterly preposterous : the 
man of fashion could not understand it. There were a 
few other annoyances which he determined to be rid of, 
as soon as he was the husband of Cousin Kate. He did 
not like her associates;—there were several old women 
with whom she was an especial favorite, and they paid 
awfully long visits—the young ladies wero not much 
more agreeable to him, for they seemed quite indifferent 
to the fascinations of the semi-centennial beau. But the 
severest trial to his temper, was the presence of tho cler- 
gym an of the parish. Mr. Lee was a small man, rather j 
round shouldered, and not particularly graceful. The i 
feminine beauty of his mouth, his brilliant smile and his ! 
fine forehead were all that redeemed his countenance j 
from positive ugliness. He was near-sighted and wore 
glasses—he was bald and wore a wig—and to make 
matters worse, he was some fifteen years younger than 
the elegant Mr. Wilder. Shy and reserved in general 
society, Mr. Lee was like an inspired being when in the 
pulpit. The constraint which gave a degree of awk¬ 
wardness to his ordinary manner, vanished before the 
grace of eloquence, and the lips which uttered in falter¬ 
ing accents the language of worldly wisdom, seemed 
touched with a live coal from the altar, when they dis¬ 
coursed of the mysteries of Christianity. All his genius, 
and it was great—all his learning, and it was manifold— 
all hi* imagination, and it was multiform, were conse¬ 
crated to the service of bis Maker. He was no ‘ carpet- 
knight,’ to bandy jest with silly maidens—but a warrior of ; 
the church-militant—never throwing off the panoply of his 
vocation, and never forgetting the meekness which is the 
true w’eapon of faith. He was the almoner of much of j 
Mrs. Baynton’s bounty. His position as pastor of the ; 
church to which she had attached herself, rendered his 
visits to her a matter of duty, and she had a peculiar 
faculty for placing the shy student at perfect ease in her 
presence. W ilder despised him for his religion, and 
disliked him on account of his influence with the widow. 

“ Here conies that eternal parson Lee, again,” ex¬ 
claimed Wilder, impatiently, as he looked from the 
casement one evening; “do look, Cousin Kate, how he 
shambles up the avenue; upon ray word it would be 
doing him a kindness to make him attend a few militia 
drills. How can you tolerate such a bear 7” 

A slight flash mounted to her cheek, as she replied— 
“It is not always in an alabaster box that the most pre¬ 
cious odors are enclosed, cousin Harrythen, with a 
•mile, she added, “ would you have me eschew the 
•oeiety of all those who have been less highly favored by 
nature than the present company V* 

Wilder bowed to the compliment as he resumed— 
“ they will spoil you, Cousin, in this dull palace; you 
were not meant to wither in such an atmosphere of 


fanaticism; you must revisit the gay scenes of the city, 
and you will find, on your return, that this unlicked cub 
will be as intolerable to you us ho now is to me. I detest 
cant” 

“So do I,” said Mrs. Boynton, quietly, “but I do not 
know that it is more to be despised than dang —both are 
revolting to good taste.” 

“ A man can be fashionable without imbibing the slang 
terms of any set, Cousin Kate.” 

“ I believe it, Harry, and a woman can also be reli¬ 
gious without dealing in cant. Do you find Mr. Lee 
intrusive in his opinion ?” 

“ Oh, by no means; be seems almost to l&ck the gift 
of speech until your presence inspires him with courage 
and eloquence. You must really be careful, Madam 
. Baynton, or you will make the poor fellow quite in love 
j with you, and it would really be a sin to flirt with so 
| innocent a victim.” 

“ Do you think so,” said Kate, while an arch smilo 
* dimpled her round cheek, “ well, if Harry Wilder 
preaches against flirtation, either tho world is reforming, 
or else—growing older.” 

It was the afternoon of a glorious October day, the 
sun was verging towards the west, and the richly-tinted 
clouds were gathering around him as if to curtain his 
repose beneath their gorgeous drapery. The foliage 
wore the many-colored hues of our beautiful autumn, 
while tho soft grass was yet as bright in its emerald 
green, as if it had just sprung up beneath the warm 
gales of spring. The lofty hills were clothed in their 
dun evergreens, while the bright river glittered in the 
distance like molten gold beneath the evening ray. Tho 
, cousins were seated in the deep embrasure of tho 
western window in the library, and the time, place and 
circumstance seemed so favorable to his purpose, that 
I Wilder resolved, ere the sun sunk beneath the horizon, 
Kate Baynton should bo his affianced bride. With tho 
tact in which he was so well practised, he directed *the 
conversation, until amid reminiscences of early days, and 
| half-uttered expressions of purest emotion, he thought 
| he perceived the favorable moment. Hairy Wilder did 
not throw himstlf on his knee9—men don’t do such 
things in eur days;—but with a manly tenderness and 
earnestness that almost surprised himself, he offered her 
his heart and hand. There are, probably, no two women 
who aet alike in such circumstances. The feelings 
regulate the conduct so entirely at such a moment, that 
all rules, however rigidly enforced by careful mamas, are 
quite forgotten. But Wilder was scarcely prepared for 
such perfect self-possession as Cousin Kate exhibited. 
It is true a deep flush mounted to her cheek and brow, 
as she listened to his protestations, but ere he had closed, 
her face was again colorless and calm. Quietly extrica¬ 
ting her hand from his grasp, she looked full in his face, 
and said “ before I answer you, Cousin Harry, I have a 
long story to tell; will you listen to me now ?” 

“ This instant; let me know my fate at once!” 

Kate smiled faintly at his earnestness, &s she said, 
“ Some twelve years ago, I was the orphan daughter of 
a widowed mother, with but one other relative in the 
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worM, and that was my Cousin Harry. You were then ' 
an invalid, and when change of air was recommended 
to you, it was sought in my mother’s house, where you ; 
were treated as a son and a brother. I was then just j 
seventeen, a rliild-like, unsophisticated girl, with a heart j 
full of warm feelings, and a mind totally unsuspicious of i 
deception. I fancied I loved you as a brother, and hnd ! 
you not breathed into my ear the language of passion, I 
should have continued to look upon you as such. \ ou j 
first tautrht me that there were affections stronger than j 
the ties of blood, and from that moment mv nature was j 
changed. I thought of you by day—I dreamed of you j 
at nitjht—every thing I did was with reference to your | 
approbation—ever}' word I uttered was moulded to your j 
model of elegance. To please you, became the aim of ( 
my whole life, and you knew it, for I was too guileless 1 
to conceal my sentiments from such a practised eye as ! 
yours. Do you remember our parting—my passionate , 
grief, and your tender remonstrances ? well, that is past, j 
You had taught me to love you, Harry, but you had 
taken care not to commit your honor to my keeping. 
You had not actually talked to me of marriage, there- j 
fore you were a man of honor; there is no penalty , 
inflicted on him who only breaks a heart. Nay, do not : 
interrupt me, I have not yol done. Had I been living 
in the gay world, I might have sought forgetfulness amid 
the dissipations of society, but I was sirnplo and country 
bred; I could not dissimulate—I lucked the worldly j 
wisdom I have since acquired. I waited long for your , 
return, but at length I fell into an illness, which brought \ 
me to the brink of the grave, and change of scene was ; 
deemed necessary for me. Wo were not rich, and, as ' 
economy forbade us to seek a costly abode, wo found a i 
home in this part of the country. A pretty cottage, j 
close to the grounds of Baynton, received us, and it was | 
there I first became acquainted with Mary Baynton, the J 
invalid daughter of the General. Our acquaintance | 
quickly ripened into friendship, for Mary was, like , 
myself, au orphan, and as her solo surviving parent was | 
her father, she needed womanly sympathy even more I 
than I did. Naturally of a feeble constitution, Mary I 
was gradually sinking under the insidious attacks ol j 
consumption, and I was not slow in discovering that she t 
looked upon death without the terrors so natural in ono I 
of her youth and beauty. My own past experience—for j 
I had grown wise from suffering—led mo to conjecture 
the cause. She had bestowed her affections unworthily, 
and, with a romantic sensibility too often found combined 
with weak heulth, she cherished a hopeless attachment 
which was wasting her very life. On all other subjects, 
there was perfect confidence between us, but on this she 
was silent until a few days before her death. I bad 
attended her through her painful illness, and watched 
the struggles of her enfeebled mind, as well as the pangs 
of her suffering frame. But it was not until she had 
striven long that she could put away the thoughts of 
earthly love; then, when life was fast ebbing in her 
young veins, she gave me a packet of papers. 4 Read 
them, after my death, dear Kate/ said she—‘ read them, 
that you may pity as well as condemn me. I know that 
you think I have wickedly and foolishly dissolved the 


1 pearl of health in the cup of tears, but read these letters, 
and you will not wonder so much; then burn them, and 
let all trace of my folly vanish from the earth.’ She 
died, Cousin llarry—I saw the grave close over one of 
i the loveliest and gentlest of human beimrs, and, when 
; time had softened my first grief, I read the papers 
'entrusted to me. Your changing color tells me you 
I know whence they came. You are right—they were 
| your letters—letters tilled with protestations of tender* 
j ness, concealed under a flimsy veil of platonism and 
■ friendship. It had been another of your 4 pleasant jlir - 
I tat ion*;' amusing to you, no doubt, but fatal to her. 

J 44 The death of my mother soon followed that of my 
( friend, and I was left alone on earth : I had no relative 
, save ho who had forgotten mo. General Baynton loved 
| ine for his daughter's sake; he sought to adopt me that 
j I might fill her place, and be the prop of his old age, 
but the world—the fashionable world, Harry, would 
i not allow such an innocent connection. There were 
j venomed hints, vague insinuations, a sln ug of the shoul¬ 
ders when the plan was spoken of, or a raising of the 
eve-brow when we walked out together, which galled 
my proud spirit. To ensure me a peaceful homo, the 
i noble-hearted old man at length offered me his hand, 
i I understood and appreciated his motives; the world 
j sneered at his adoption of a daughter, but could not 
I blame his choice of a wife, and with the most tender 
I filial regard for him, I became his bride. For five 
i years I had the satisfaction of knowing that I contribu- 
| ted to the happiness of one of the best of God’s crea- 
j lures; hut alas ! I could only smooth his passage to the 
grave." 

| 44 And can you not forgive my past errors, dear Kate ?’’ 

asked Wilder; “cannot the devotion of my future life 
I make amends for the unstable fancies of my youth 7" 

I “Cousin Harry, when I burned the letters which my 
| unhappy friend entrusted to me, I burned with them all 
traces of your protended a flection for me. I watched 
them as the flume crept over the sonnets, the notes, the 
withered flowers, the lock of soft dark hair, once so fondly 
j preserved as memorials of my sunny days; and even as 
| the fire consumed them from my sight, so did the burn- 
| ing shame of your treachery efface all trace of my early 
J folly from my heart. I shall never love now as I could 
have done, had you never crossed my path. Reason 
and judgment tell me that it is wisest and host for woman 
to surround herself with those duties which Heaven 
seems to have alloted her, and I do not mean that the 
indurating lava which has laid waste my heart, shall 
j close over all the fresh-springing feelings that are natu- 
1 nil to the soil. Respect for lofty excellence, esteem for 
| noble qualities may lead me into a second marriage, but 
j not one spark of early affection lies hid beneath the 
ashes of my early hopes. Harry Wilder, I once loved 
j you with all the intensity of a first affection, but you 
j may take my confession as the strongest of all proofs, 

, that I love you no longer. There is no tenderness in 
my look—no faltering in my voice—no resentment in 
my heart. Indifference, perfect indifference is all I can 
I now feel for the being whom my fancy once clothed with 
j all the attributes that could adorn humanity. Tho only 
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feeling of woman’s weakness, which still lingers about j 
my heart, is the pleasure I now experience in listening | 
to your tardy avowal of love, and in rejecting your 
ofiered hand.” 

Spring had scarcely unfolded her tender buds, when 
the mortified and vindictive suitor received a packet 
from his latest 4 ladyo-love.’ It contained a large piece | 
of bride’s cake, and two cards tied with silver rilmnd. | 
* The hear ’—the 4 unlirked cub’ had won what the I 
elegant Ilarry Wilder had sought in vain ; and the noble j 
qualities of heart and mind which distinguised 4 that 
eternal parson Lee ,’ had made him the happy husband 
of Cousin Kate. 1 


A COMMISSION, [WITHOUT A SEAL.] 

GITEN TO A LADY ON HER FIRST 
PILGRIMAGE TO NIAGARA. 

. BY GRENVILLE MKLLEN. 

44 The lartyc then snid to the hard she should donhtlesse essaye 
to travele down the cataract, in spite of it* qtiickn^sp—for 
she wit* much convinced, that, wMiinsr to dye—[which thine ; 
seemed marvellous strange to the poetj—she could not find a 
Ittore beautiful quietus/’ 

Fair lady! when beside the vasty fount 
Of the great waters thou shalt bow thyself, j 

And give thy soul to homage and to prayer— | 

When thou shalt feel thy spirit answering 1 

To some great hist’ry of unfathom’d seas , ! 

Sent thund’ring from their caverns—let there come 
One mem’ry of the hard who prays thee now, 

To light the angel lustre of thine eve, 

As it gleams o’er the billow and the bow. 

I stood within that how—and, as I bent 
Over the dim Charybdis that it span’d, 

A ruby, all imperial as thy lip, 

Leapt from my quiv’ring hand—rung at my feet, 

And bounded to the billow and the foam! 

And, Lady, thou hast whisper’d me thy foot 
Shall tread that rainbow pathway ! Be it thine 
To snatch, again, that ruby from the deep, 

Out of its misty sepulture. Bo thine 
To add new glory to its star-liko beam, 

By giving its proud lustre to thy hand. 

And wear it in thy palace*. For thou 
Shalt not find death within that shadowy home 
Of the great surges—but shalt tread the hall* 

Of the white spirits that amid their gems 
I’as* on their fairy pilgrimage. Not thine 
Shall be forgetfulness beneath the bow— 

But thou shalt float, queen of the under sea, 

And ever, in dominion beautiful, i 

Live, a new Undine of thy tributary waves! j 

Saratoga, August, 13-10. j 


MY UNCLE, THE COLONEL, 

WITH THK STORY OF 

MY UNCLE’S FRIEND, THE PICKPOCKET. 

j BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAFITTE,” CATT. KYD,” ETC. 

My uncle, the colonel, was a handsome bachelor of 
forty, and a lustre over, and lived in hired 44 lodgings ” 
in Liberty Street. lie chose this street on account of 
its name, wishing thereby to illustrate his own liberty 
from the vinenli matrimonii. For the same reason his 
landlady was an old maid. My uncle had many pecu¬ 
liarities. Mv uncle, tho author of “ Howard Pinck¬ 
ney” would have called him a 44 character !” Ono of 
i his most marked peculiarities was a constitutional fear of 
the female sex. It was genuine fear. lie teas afraid of 
them just as children are intimidated by strangers. In 
| walking the streets he would shy away from the path of 
. an elderly personage of the sex, and nlmost leap into 
J the gutter if he unexpectedly met a pretty black-eyed 
! maiden. Boarding-schools were his horror. He would 
i go round three squares to avoid passing one, and an 
advancing group of misses of 44 sweet sixteen,” tripping 
1 laughingly along to school, would drive him down th« 
first by-street. 44 Stewart’s,” in Broadway, was his ter¬ 
ror. Once his way was blocked up there by a bevy of 
beauties, chatting, and ever taking leave, and stopping 
. to chat again, again to take leave. His first impulse 
was to turn back, hut three lovely girls were coming 
directly behind him! He would have darted into tho 
1 first store, but it was thronged with ladies! In despair 
j he waved his gold-headed cane to an advancing omni- 
j hu*. It drove to the curb-stone. His foot was on tho 
i step, his hand upon the side of the entrance. 

44 Go on!” cried the freckled-face ticket-hoy. 
j My uncle, at this instant, made a desperate and suc- 
j ccssful leap backward. There were five females and 
j throe babies in the omnibus ! 

“Stop! tho gem’man’s out!” cried tli« boy, pulling 
the bell. 44 No, go on ! He don’ wan* ride—he’s flunk!” 

1 growled he, as Jehu whipped up his high-ribbed steeds. 

, My uncle succeeded in gaining the Park side of Broad- 
| way, and eventually in reaching his lodgings. 

Of all things, he most disliked to have a pretty woman 
| look at him with any attention. Thrice he changed rooms 
! on this account. In the first instance, in tho front win- 
! dow of the house next to his own dwelling, there was 
| for ever seated a young lady, not very pretty, hut very 
vain and bold, before whose unwinking eyes he had to 
1 run the gauntlet from the moment he closed the street 
door ’till he got out of sight, and from tho moment ho 
came in sight, ’till he was safely sheltered with the door 
closed behind him. He bore until the first of May, and 
then finding that family were not going to move, moved 
himself. From theso rooms he was driven by a saucy, 
laughing, handsome chambermaid opposite, who, it 
j seemed to him, had nothing to do but to look out of the 
upper windows into his own, and watch him when- 
; ever he went out or came in from the street. In the 
| end she drove my uncle away, and so he came to Lib- 
| erty Street. Nearly opposite his rooms was a row of 
j wure-bouscs, from the sheet-ironed plated windows of 
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which he had no danger to apprehend; and the mayor ] | 
and one of the aldermen living within a door or two, be j 
felt he had nothing to fear. It is true, since occupying ; 
these rooms, he had once caught a glimpse of the face i 
of a very pretty girl between tho Venetian blinds of 
a window which startled him not a little (for he had, as 
he thought, previously well surveyed the neighborhood) ]' 
but not discovering her a second time, his apprehen- >j 
•ions, which had began to take the alarm, subsided. . 
Venetian blinds made him nervous! Ho felt, while j 
walking through those streets mostly composed of pri- ! 
vate dwelling-houses, as if passing between masked bat- j 
teries. It was sufficiently dreadful to be stared at ! 
openly by femalo eyes, but the bare idea of being the j 
object of concealed glances, he could with difficulty 
endure. It put him into a perspiration. My poor 
uncle, the colonel! It was constitutional with him. 
His heart, too, was large and generous—the best woman | 
in the world would have been honored and happy in its * 
love. j 

My undo had a great horror of being suspected of 
being a rogue! With the exterior of a respectable ! 
middle-aged gentleman, slightly distinguished by the J 
hidi air of the “ old school,” possessing a handsome for¬ 
tune, and holding a highly honorable position in society, 1 
he was, singularly enough, constantly in fear of being!, 
taken for a pickpocket, a counterfeiter, or, more latterly, ! 
for a defaulter. He never met “ Old Hays,” without j 
suddenly turning pale, and looking so very like a rogue, , 
that were it not for the undoubted gentlemanly air and ! 
address inherent in him, and not to be mistaken, he ; 
might have had the honor of cultivating tlmt gentle- I 
roan’s acquaintance. Once, indeed, to his utter con- ; 
sternation and vivid alarm, the High Constable fixed on 
him his keen, penetrating glance with such a look of jj 
suspicion, that my uncle did not leave the house again I 
for several days. He never passed the Egyptian tombs; r 
nor sailed by Sing-sing or Blackwell’s Island without a 
•inking of the heart. In travelling, this apprehension of I 
being taken for a rogue was most active. At one time, | 
he used to wear a costly watch, a massive gold chain 
across his vest, a diamond broach, and a rich signet , 
ring, all of which, in the cars, or on steamers, he I 
anxiously displayed, so that no one might suspect him of | 
need, and of having a design upon their pockets. But J 
baring learned that such lavish display of jewelry was ! 
characteristic of finished rogues, and that the gamblers 1 
at Vicksburg might have been hung in the gold chains 
they wore about their necks, he at once laid them aside, 
and henceforward was as destitute of ornaments as a j 
Methodist divine. Lucklessly, this amiable sensitive- ! 
ness of my uncle, on one occasion, was seriously tried.— 
He was passenger on one of the North River night boats 
from Albany to the city, when, just before her arrival, at 
seven in the morning, a gentleman on board announced 
the loss of his pocket-book, containing bank notes to the 
amount of eight thousand dollars. My uncle was on the 
promenade deck when the rumor reached him. Ho be¬ 
came as pale as death, and looked on every side as if 
seeking a way of escape. The boat was brought to, j 
men were posted at the various avenues of the boat, a 


police officer was sent for, and an individual search of 
the passengers began! At length the searching-commit¬ 
tee ascended to the upper deck. Besides my uncle, 
there were five or six other gentlemen there, one of 
whom, a well-dressed gentleman of high-toned manners, 
observing his pallid looks, approached him as the 
search was going on below, and said, sympathiringly, 

“ My dear sir, I see by your countenance you have the 
pocket-book, but I will not betray you.” 

“I, sir— I —God forbid. No, sir—no!” gasped my 
uncle. 

“ I see how it is with you, my dear sir; but don’t let 
them search you. They have no right to search any 
gentleman.” 

“Search me! Suspect me — me, of being a pick¬ 
pocket! I have feared this all my life!” 

“ Take my advice; do not let them search you.” 

They shall not search me! no! I, Colonel Peter 
Treat, a pickpocket, sir! I will blow out my brains! 
I pick a pocket for eight thousand dollars, sir! I have 
checks for twice that sum in my own pocket-book! 
See there, sir!” and my uncle, with the energy of de¬ 
spair, fear and grief, took out his pocket-book and dis¬ 
played them. /, a pickpocket, sir!” 

He returned his hook to his pocket, and buttoned up 
his coat. “ They shall not search me!” he said, reso¬ 
lutely. 

“ No, sir. It were as well to be guilty as to be sus¬ 
pected. What is a man’s fair character good for if it 
will not protect him from insult at such a time as this ?” 
said the stranger, indignantly. 

“True, sir! You speak very truly, sir. I like your 
sentiments, sir. I should be happy to know you better, 
sir! There is my card, sir—Colonel Peter Treat, sir! 
No.-, Liberty Street.” 

The searchers for the lost pocket-book soon afterwards 
ascended to tho upper deck, and the stranger walked 
carelessly towards them as if intending to pass by them 
and go down. 

“ Stay, sir, if you please,” said the captain of the 
boat. This gentleman here has lost his pocket-book, 
and that it has been cut from his pocket is plain, be¬ 
cause the lining of the pocket is also cut out. Of course 
we cannot suspect you, sir; but every gentleman among 
those who are strangers to him, will certainly wish to 
place himself above suspicion. I need not, therefore, 
ask you, sir, if you will permit yourself to be searched.” 

“ I had the vanity to suppose, sir,” said the stranger, 
smiling blandly, “ that my personal appearance and 
address would have been a garantee for my honesty. Is 
that your pocket-book, sir; or are the contents yours, 
sir?” he asked, turning his back towards my uncle, as 
he took out and opened a large red pocket-book. 

“ No, sir.” 

“ You may search mo farther, officer,” said the stran¬ 
ger, with complacency. 

The search of his person proceeded, and then the 
captain, Gil Hays, the officer, and the loser, passed on 
to the others, while he disappeared below. My uncle, 
in the meanwhile, by his evident desire to avoid them, 
attracted the sharp eye of the officer, who, from his very 
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singular conduct, set him down in his heart as the pick¬ 
pocket, and kept his eye upon him. He hurried over 
the search of the remainder, and walked towards my 
uncle, whispering in an undertone to the gentleman 
with him, 

“ He has it on my life !” 

His pale face and rigid features, on which sat mingled 
despair and resolution, were certainly very much againgt 
my uncle. The fatal moment to which his spirit seem¬ 
ed, for years, to have looked forward, had now arrived. 
He sat like death as they approached. 

44 Your pardon, sir but we must be allowed to search 
you,” said the captain, with far less courtesy than he had 
used to the other—for most convincingly was my uncle’s 
appearance against him. 

44 Are you the captain of this boat, sir 7” he demanded, 
with the pride of a true but sensitive gentleman at such 
a crisis. 

44 1 am, sir. And for the honor of it, must take the 
liberty to see that its character does not suffer through 
rogues. Will you suffer yourself to be searched, sir?” 

44 Searched! Rogues ! Sir, I will not be searched. 
I am no rogue! No, sir! Am I not a gentleman? 
Do I not look like one 7 Have I any gold chains, rings, 
or diamond pins about me 7 Look at me, sir! I am a 
gentleman of honor and respectability. As my friend, 
who just left me, remarked, what is character if it will 
not protect its owner at such a time 7 Sir, I am indig¬ 
nant—I am grieved! I shall never feel that I am a 
gentleman after this, my birth and character not having 
been sufficient to protect me from suspicion.” 

My uncle spoke with feeling. His pride of character 
was wounded. The officer, nevertheless, was inexora¬ 
ble, and would have forcibly searched him, when the 
loser interfered. 

44 1 am satisfied,” he said ; 44 the gentleman has had 
injustice done him, and I shall not let the search pro¬ 
ceed.” 

My uncle breathed again. His pride of character 
was spared. He could ycl respect himself! 

44 But, sir, I am not satisfied,” said the captain, and 
my uncle’s heart sunk below zero. 44 The honor of my 
boat has been injured, and must be redeemed by the 
proof that you have really lost a pocket-book. This is 
no trifling matter, sir.” 

44 1 will not sacrifice my self-respect by letting any 
roan search my pockets for the honor of twenty steam¬ 
boats, sir,” now spoke my uncle resolutely. 

Hereupon, the captain was about to search him v* el 
armis. when several New-York gentlemen who had 
heard the dispute from below, made their appearance on 
the upper deck. One of them was president of the 
bank in which my uncle’s funds were deposited, and the 
others, men of name and note, knew him personally, and 
were well acquainted with the eccentricities of his char¬ 
acter. They saw, at a glance, how things stood. 

44 Ah, colonel,” said the president of the bank, smiling 
and extending bis hand to my uncle, 44 so they have 
got you under this searching ordeal!” 

44 So you know this passenger?” asked the eaptain, 
aside. 


44 Certainly. I trust you have been guilty of no rude¬ 
ness. It is Colonel Treat, descended from an old revo¬ 
lutionary family, a noble and honorable gentleman, bnt 
with some peculiarities. Will he suffer himself to bo 
searched ?” 

44 No.” 

44 Then let him pass, Mr. Hays. He has not the 
pocket-book no more than you or I have. It is his very 
high but mistaken sense of honor that leads him to 
repudiate even suspicion.” 

The other gentlemen bore the same testimony to my 
uncle’s honorable and worthy character, and the cap¬ 
tain politely apologized to him, and saying that he was 
satisfied from testimony of these gentlemen, that he was 
innocent, left him. 

Still my uncle’s pride was wounded. He was not satis¬ 
fied because more weight was placed in his friend’s assu¬ 
rance than in his own appearance. It was his favorite 
theory that a true gentleman can travel the world over 
without a letter of introduction. He wus inconceivably 
mortified to find the talisman fail him here. 

The boat was, soon afterwards, moored alongside the 
pier, (the pocket-book yet unfound,) and the passengers 
dispersed in every direction to their hotels and homes. 
On my uncle’s arrival at his rooms, he shut himself up, 
and paced the floor an hour before he could reconcile 
himself by coolly surveying tho circumstances to the sus¬ 
picion he had incurred. At length he became more 
composed, cost himself into an easy chair, and lighted a 
segar to seal that composure. But at every seventh 
whiff he would remove it from his lips, and repeat with 
indignant, surprise, 44 Suspect me of having the pocket- 
book !” 

At one of these ejaculations he thought of feeling to 
see if his own pocket-book was safe. He placed his 
hand on the outside of his coat over the usual repository. 
It was not there! Quicker than lightning he felt tho 
other pocket, and a glow of pleasure chased away tho 
paleness of his cheek. 

44 How could I have put it in that pocket. All! 
doubtless when I took it out to convince that gentle¬ 
manly stranger. I liked the sentiments he expressed. 
They are those of a man of honor and a chivalrous gen¬ 
tleman. He, now, is one of my true, well-bred men! 
His address is a passport to tho best society, and to the 
confidence of all well-bred men. There is a frec-mnsonry 
by which one gentleman will recognize another. I should 
be happy to know him. I should ask no introduction. 
Yet I now remember he suffered himself to be searched. 
But he seemed to be in a hurry to go down, and perhaps 
had no time to resent their impertinence. If that captain 
were a true gentleman, I would call him out and make 
him apologize for the insult upon me. Suspect me of 
having the pocket-book!” 

As he repeated this lie put his hand in his pocket to 
change his pocket-book to its customary pocket, and 
was passing it from one hand to the other without seeing 
it, when something unfamiliar in its size and touch, 
caused him to glance at it. He looked aghast! It was 
not his own pocket-book! For a moment he sot gazing 
upon it immoveable. A sudden suspicion—a horrible 
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idea—«. fearful misgiving flashed upon him. He tore it ij time to rekindle the flnme of his wrong*. The door was 


open with nervous fingers. It contained rolls of bills. 
With forced composure he took them out one after 
another, and counted them. There were eight rolls, 
each containing a thousand dollurs! There was the 
name:—Russel R. Russel, written upon the leather. 
He now remembered having heard the loser, on the 
boat, called Mr. Russel. With silent horror and de¬ 
spair, such as my uncle, only, could suffer at such a dis¬ 
covery, he rose up and approached his bureau. On it 
was an ornamented mahogany case. He opened it, 
took out a pistol, and deliberately commenced loading j 
it Not a word had he uttered. Not a single exclama- j 
tion had escaped him. He only sighed from time to , 
time heavily It has been seen that there was much j 


burst open and in rushed the head of a human current 
which reached to the street. My uncle stood in the 
centre of the room with folded arms, the discharged 
pistol at his feet, and in his eyes, a look of calm despe¬ 
ration. 

“Take me ! I am the man !” he said in a deep tone 
that checked their advance. 

An officer forced his way through the crowd, and 
glanced with a quick scrutinizing eye about the apart¬ 
ment. He then took up the pistol. 

“ Discharged ! W'hcre is the man he has killed ?” 

“ Surely, sir,” interposed the landlady, “ he has killed 
no body, but liked to killed himself, the poor gentleman, 
and one of my regulerest paying lodgers too! It would 


simplicity of character about my uncle. He assuredly w ^ „ • , ThanU th<! Lnrd he j, safo aniJ , ound .» 

__j .1_J _i t_.1 .. » _ • _,i * 


now believed that he had, tempted by the devil, in some 
absent moment, picked Russel R. Russel’s pocket. 
Now, after all that had passed when they would have 
searched him, after the honorable testimony of his 
friends, what could he do but blow out his brains T This 
he now resolved to do. Ho . at length completed the 


“ So, sir! There has been no murder committed 
' then,” said Mr. Hays, glancing & second time about 
I the comers of the room and then looking into the mui* 
j zle of the pistol as if he w'ould fain read there 44 some 
I dark tale of blood.” 

| “ No, sir, no murder. But hid these go—bid thfse 

loading of the pistol, and loid it down. Then taking j' ga7rr , RO _! cannot bear , he paze of human eye , j Bui 

on. of his cards, ho wrote in pencil upon it, j| them go,” he whispered hoarsely, “ and 77/ tell thee 

44 I do believe I am innocent of this thing, ns I am an honors- > w j int fag been done!” 
ble gentleman. How it came into my poasessioa, I am aa iguo- i . 

runt aa the child uuboru. r. treat.” | The officer stared, and then clenred the room, by sny- 

He laid the pocket-book and card together upon his j no murder had been committed. The crowd soon 
table, and took up his pistol and cocked it. He paused Jj dispersed from within and without, and my uncle was 
a moment to commit his soul to God—for my uncle was |. ksft n l° no with the police officer. 

I 44 1 will tell thee what has been done ! Do you remem- 
| her me 7” asked my uncle in a low impressive tone, 
j bending his face close to his. 

“Certainly I do,” answered the man who never forgot 


too courteous and esteemed himself too much on his 
breeding, to rush rudely into the presence of his Maker— 
and then placed the muzzle of the fatal weapon against 
his temple. A shriek at this moment pierced his ears— 
his hand trembled—the hall shivered his mirror into a 
thousand-and-one-pieces, and the smoking weapon fell 
at his feet: 

It was his washerwoman ! 

My uncle sternly waved her away, but she would not 
leave! He put her out and locked the door against her. 

The shriek and report of the pistol alarmed the house¬ 
hold, and raised the neighborhood. The house was be- 
seiged from the street and his rooms assailed from within. 
In the street, the rumor flew that a murder had 
been done. In the house, every soul believed that the 
Colonel had killed himself. The mob sent for police 
officer*, and the landlady screamed for “ hammer and 
tongs.” What was my uncle to do 7 His desperation 
bad wound hi* resolution once up to the suicidal point— 
but the defeat of his object had let it run down a de¬ 
gree or two. He looked at the pistol, stretched forth 
his hand to take it up and then slowly drew it back and 
shook hi* head. He felt his resolution wa9 no longer up 
to the killing point. The cord had been drawn to its 
tension and *as suddenly relaxed ! It would have re¬ 
quired precisely the same force of causes as at first to 
reproduce the effect. If my uncle had had time given 
him, he might, by going over the whole affair, possibly have 
again worked himself a second time, up to the critical 
point below which no roan can require sufficient nerve to 
blow his brains out. But the sovereign people without 
and tha sovereign landlady within, would give him no 


a face, the eyes of which ho had once looked into. 

“ You did not search me !” 

« No.” 

44 Ha, ha !” laughed my uncle wildly. 44 Ha, ha !” 

44 What am I to understand by—” 
i “ You did not search me—no—no! I would not be 
! searched. No, no! Ha, ha, ha!” 

| 44 Why, dear sir, you are ill,” said Hays, kindly; you 

1 bad best lie down. 

“ Lie down ! You did not think I had it!” 

44 Had what 

44 The pocket-book,” answered my uncle, bringing his 
1 lips close to the officer’s ear and speaking in a tone as if 
j he feared the walls would hear the communication. 
Alas, my poor uncle ! his reason was leaving him. 

44 The pocket-book!” 

44 Ay, sir, the pocket-book,” shouted my uncle in a 
voice of thunder. “Look there, sir!” And he stood 
for an instant pointing with a rigid finger and ghastly 
visage towards the table. 

The officer took up the pocket-book with hesitation 
which was instantly followed by an exclamation of 
surprise as he read the name of Russel R. Russel, on 
the leather band. It took him but an instant to count 
the sum it contained. The whole of my uncle’s present 
conduct he now attributed to guilt. Without giving him 
any tredit for his confession, ho went up to him as ho 
still stood pointing to the table rigidly and stiffly with a 
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most fearful expression on his face, and said quietly to f 
him— 

“ Sir, I arrest you as my prisoner.” j 

Then my uncle’s hand fell powerless at his side—the I 
muscles of his face relaxed, his eyes lost their hard, 
stony glare, and placing his arm in that of the olheer, i 

ho motioned him to proceed. j 

****** 

Tho police judge started from his bench when he 9aw j 
my uncle lod in before him in custody of a police olheer, j 
for he personally knew my uncle and esteemed him. ! 

“Some mistake, Mr. Ilavs ! No 7” ho asked looking 1 
with anxious solicitude at the officer. j 

“ No, sir, Mr. Russel’s pocket-book is found in his \ 
possession.” 

11 It is impossible. There is some error.” j 

“ There is the pocket-book, sir, which I myself found , 
on his table in his private room.” j 

“By - there’s gome inistako, Hays,” reiterated ^ 
justice Bloodgood. “Colonel Treat, he so good as to' 
explain your appearance here.” 

My uncle made no answer, but stood with his artm fold- 
od across his breast gazing upon vacancy. Several gen¬ 
tlemen were sent for w ho were his friends, and at length 
they succeeded by the tenderest sympathy with his feel¬ 
ings in drawing from him all that he knew in relation to it. 

“ Some villain, w hen tho search commenced, placed 
it in your pocket,” said the President of the Bank, | 
when the brief narration was ended. “With chocks 
for fifteen thousand dollars about you, you would have 1 
enough to do to take care of your own pockets, without 
thrusting your fingers into another man’s.” j 

“ How did you know I had these 7” asked my uncle. ( 
“ I was aware of your receiving them at Albany, yes-' 
terday, and besides, it is not half an hour sincu you sent! 
them to he cashed.” | 

“/sent them!” exclaimed my uncle—“let me tell 
you, gentlemen, that my pocket-book and all it contained, 
was taken, and this was substituted for it!” This was 
tho first time my uncle had thought of his own loss ! | 

The exclamations of surprise were general. 

“ The rogue, whoever he was, made the exchange 
after the search commenced,” said Hays, after a 
moment’s reflection. “It must have been some one, too, | 
who knew your pockot-book was of the most value. You \ 
see, gentlemen, with what refinement of roguery this ■ 
was probably done! Did you hold conversation with 
any one, sir, after the rumor of the loss of tho pocket- j 
book?” asked Hays, with deep interest. 

“No, sir,” answered my uncle, “save with a quiet, 
gentleman, whose sentiments and miue singularly harmo-! 
nized. I could not suspect him.” j 

“ Who was he?” asked the officer, abruptly. 

“ A stranger, but of most ati'able and commanding 
address. We were discussing together the loss, when,” i 
added my uncle, with great simplicity, “to assure him' 
/ had no need to pick any man’s pocket, I took out my j 
pocket-book and showed him the contents.” j 

“ That allable gentleman, is the man,” exclaimed | 
Hays. “ Which of those upon the upper deck was he ?” I 
“ He who first went down—but surely, he could not—” | 

“ He it the man.” Il 


“ Wore he an olive green coat w ith velvet collar, and a 
white beaver hat, and were his complexion and hair 
sandy ?” asked the President, with painful interest. 

“ It w r as,” said I lays and my uncle in the same breath. 

“It is he then to whom my teller paid the checks 
soon after the bank opened. You perceive, Mr. Justice, 
that there hits been deep roguery here, and that Colonel 
Treat has been more sinnod against than sinning.” 

“ Colonel Treat is honorably discharged,” said the 
Justice. “ Mr. Hays, here is a police warrant for that 
rogue. He must be brought here before sunset.” 

“ I think I havo the clew to him,” said old Hays, who 
was present. “ If you will be so kind as to remain half 
an hour, gentlemen, I think I can show Colonel Treat 
his travelling friend.” 

* * * # # ‘ * 

In less than half an hour, the High Constable returned 
to tho police court, leading in the gentleman whose sen¬ 
timents were so congenial with my unfin lunate uncle’s. 
Tho 4 affable gentleman’ confessed and delivered up 
eight thousand dollars of the fifteen he had received. 
The balance, he said he had sent out of tow n to a 
partner, hut said ho would restore it, if tho plaintiff 
declined prosecuting, within ten days. My uncle who 
had heard with painful astonishment, tho confession of 
liis friend, felt no disposition to prosecute, and the pris¬ 
oner was permitted to address a letter to Boston, with 
the understanding that he was to he kept in confinement 
until tho expiration of the ten days. liis companions, 
he it here recorded, governed hv that principle of union 
and honor that exists among organized rogue* were not 
tempted even for seven thousand dollars to make a 
sacrifice of their less fortunate friend to the law, and 
promptly forwarded the amount to Justice Bloodgood. 

From that time my unde lost all fuith in the outward 
seeming of a gentleman, judged of men and manners 
more correctly and judiciously, parted from much of his 
sensitive pride and exclusiveness of character, and be¬ 
came wiser and happier for it. But ever afterwards, ho 
took a higher ground than he had built his favorite theory 
upon, and contended that no man could be a gentleman 
but one whose spirit was imbued with the principles and 
precepts of true Christianity. J. H. I. 

SIN NO MORE. 

liT SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 

A song of gratitude begin, 

To praise the God w ho saves from sin ; 

Who marks the penitential tear, 

Aud deigns the contrite sigh to hear, 

Who whispers peace when we our sins deplore, 

“ Thy God condemns thee not—offend no njore.’ f 
But ah! such love can ne’er ho sung, 

Such boundless grace, by mortal tougue, 

For e’en celestial miustrcls deem 
Thoir highest skill below tho theme, 

Yet mortals can with gratitude adore 

The God who pardons all who “ sin no mors” 

Dear Lord, is this condition all, 

To fight the foes that wrought our fall. 

Thus armed with Hope I'll quell a host, 

Nor let my heavenly seat be lost. 

Oh, then repeat the sweet ussurnuce o’er, 

** Tby God will not condemn thee—«ia no more." 
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PALESTRINA.—A DIALOGUE. 

BT MRS. E. r. ELLET. 

“ Ha !” cried Alexander, as he entered the apartment 
of his friend, Johann, and found him in a melancholy 
mood, sitting at his table, “ ha, my dear fellow! what 
is the matter? Depending on your promise, if the 
weather was fair, to walk with me in the country, I 
have been sitting all the morning in best dandy trim— 
in my new fashioned uncomfortable coat, waiting for you! 
but in vain; so I got up, at last, and came in search of 
you; and lo! find you undressed, or, at least, not in 
holiday trim as I am—at your desk, studying old yellow 
music, and not, as it seems, in humor, exactly— coulcur 
de rose /” 

“Yes, I am out of tune!” replied Johann, “and all I 
do to get the better of my ill humor, goes ill with me. 
So, at last, as always, when all other means fail, I be¬ 
take me to some good old master in music. To-day, 
however, my study has only made me more melancholy, 
instead of bettering my spirits. Tho excellence of old 
times senes but to remind me of the present low state 
of our art, and the mediocrity of our artists !” 

“Hold, friend; go not too far ! Think upon the old 
proverb— 4 All is not gold that glitters.’ All are not 
artists who please to call themselves such.” 

“ Sound advice !” exclaimed Johann, 41 as if it occurred i 
not of itself to every reasonable man, who visited Leipsig I 
after a few years’ absence ! One I sought here—Men¬ 
delsohn Bartholdy 1 He is absent. The others, with 
their insufferable pretension, and their worthlessness, 
only disgust me.” 

“ Yet I know one, who could do well, if he would only 
endeavor earnestly—our little fat friend, Stegmayer; a 
nature truly Mozartesque ! Pity only he is not really 
•mhusiastic in his art—but on the contrary, too much 
devoted to gay living !” 

44 Truly, a pity ! he is the only one I can think on j 
with satisfaction, for his really noble talents! all the | 
rest, I repeat it, disgust me with their labored inge- i 
niousness—their extaordinary self-complacency—their i 
current coin of praise—paid from hand to hand. May j 
the sin be pardoned me! but these people, when I con¬ 
sider them, come before me like those three nurses in 
Dresden, who for three months used to parade every 
morning the garden of the house where I lodged, each! 
with a squalling brat on her arm, mingling with the J 
screaming of the children their frightful tune, with a 
refrain that was applicable enough— 44 Oh, can you par¬ 
don me this song?’” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” 

44 Do not laugh! that unhappy trio nearly drove me 
crazy; and even now, as often as I think on them, I 
have a queer feeling about my head !” 

44 You should not take it so tragically! It is too 
much the case now, from the highest to the lowest, that 
an is shockingly abused.” 

44 My fri®nd, it would be melancholy, indeed, if better 
spirits could look on calmly; it is my firm conviction, 
that indifference towards the good and the beautiful, is 
3 


more worthy of condemnation than open hostility. I 
should be ashamed to be ignorant of bad authors, and 
bad works; because I hold it my duty to battle for the 
good, against the common and the mean, with all the 
weapons at my command. Chide me for a *t)on Quixotte 
—I care not! I fight, like him, not alone, against wind- 
| mills ! and spite of his craziness, I esteem the Knight of 
I the Rueful Countenance, an honest, worthy—yea, an 
admirable character.” 

Alexander laughed at his friend’s singular notion; 
hut said, good-humoredly—“ Heaven forbid, my dear 
fellow, that I should compare you to the Knight of tho 
Rueful Countenance; though sooth, as I observed a 
while ago, you show little, to-day, of your wonted cheer¬ 
fulness. For the rest, I entirely agree with you as to the 
arrogance of onr composers. At present, for the most 
part, they compose but for one instrument—the piano— 
is beyond belief. I read, for example, some time ago, 
in the Mitternachtsblatt, an essay of a Mr T., in Berlin. 
Mr. T., himself, a composer, liberally plasters his 
friend, C. B., and forgets not himself at the end. This 
might pass, and his praise—for somewhat is allowed to 
friendship—and as a composer of songs, C. B. has real 
merit, even though he cannot equal, much less rival a 
Schubert, a B. Klein, a Spohr, or a Lowe! But Mr. 
T. repeats some very silly remark of B’s upon Peter 
von Winter, and particularly his “ Opferfest,” and call* 
it a just, solid, spirited judgment! Now neither T. nor 
ij B. have ever written any thing which could come nigh 
| that cavatina of Myrrha, 44 Ich war, wenn ich erwachte,” 
lor the duet, “Wenn mir dein Auge strnhlet.” To a 
j quartette like the droll, pathetic one, “Kind, willst du 
j ruhig schlafcn,” neither of tho two gentlemen can aspire. 
But they believe they can do better. I would give them 
stVnply this advice, to write off the dramatic text of the 
opera, and then compose it. All Germany will thank 
them if they make it bettor than good old departed 
Winter. 

44 Of such monstrous genialitdt , my old master know* 
nothing,” observed Johann, as he showed his friend tho 
title-page of the music lying before him ; the good Gio* 
vanni Pierluigi was as simple and excellent a man a* 
a great and admirable artist. He confirmed the old 
truth, that to be a worthy artist, one must first be a 
worthy man. This saying has been oft repeated; but, 
to my mind, can never be repeated often enough! If it 
cannot help the ordinary and the mean to self-knowledge 
and improvement, it will sustain the good, when out¬ 
ward circumstances threaten to overpower them; for ho 
who means most honestly with art, has ever the most 
opposition from without to struggle against.” 

“ It was not easy for Giovanni Pierluigi to come forth 
as the creator of a new style in church music. Born in 
Palestrina, 1524, he found no contemporary exemplar in 
his art, who could have guided him in the right way. 
Music—I mean church music—was near utter extinc¬ 
tion ! Soft tinklings—not unfrequently, pieces from 
operas, and amorous canzonets joined together, were 
heard in the sanctuaries. Consequently, it was music 
the most remote from sacred, which, from his childhood 
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Palestrina not only heard, but helped to produce, for he 
had been sent to Rome as chorister, to study music.” 

“ But in his youthful breast "lowed a spark of the 
god-like, which soon rose to a flame that illumined the 
night around him ! Palestrina discovered what, in a 
tiino of universal degeneration, may not be taught; he 
discovered what was wanting—what must be done ; and 
yet more—the means to remove the evil! In himself, 
he bore from the beginning, the good and the beautiful, 
which ho was to set up in place of the corrupt and the 
repulsive. Thus equipped, courageous, but without pre¬ 
sumption, conscious, but void of self-complacent vanity— 
he entered the arena of contest; thus he ventured to 
gainsay Pope Marcellos II., and his cardinals, who 
wished all music banished from the church ; and through 
his Missa Papac Mar cells , he not only reformed music, 
but gave the first inducement to make it a substantial 
part of the Romish service. 

“ His efforts, his work found appreciation; yet for a 
long and melancholy time, the reward seemed uncer¬ 
tain. Palestrina had been singer in the Popish chapel; 
he lost this place; for, following his human, honorable 
heart—he married. Ilis marriage, as appears from his 
letters, was so displeasing to the Holy Father, that 
Palestrina was on the point of quitting Rome, having 
lost, with his place, the means of subsistence. Fortu¬ 
nately, some true friends of art espoused his cause; he 
obtained another situation in Saint John Lateran ; at a 
later period he was chapel-master at Santa Maria Mag- 
giore. He founded an excellent school, produced im¬ 
mortal works, and ended the fair labor of a useful life as 
chapel-master at Saint Peter’s, tho second of February, 
1JJ4. 

41 The simple, quiet life of this great man, has always 
possessed deep interest for me; and it has often occur¬ 
red to me to represent to the public, in the form of a 
Tale of Art, that important period in which he saved 
M usic from ihe ban which hung over her. But I have 
relinquished the idea; for in Palestrina’s life, as in his 
works, there seems nothing made up. All lies before 
us so sitjiple, so noble, so sun-like clear, that it would be 
quite impossible by aid of the most ingenious fiction, to 
paint it more lovely and elevated than is the plain 
reality. The greatest poets, Goethe particularly, have 
felt this, at times, powerfully; and have often given 
unadorned, the simple relation of facts, touching enough, 
indeed, to dispute the pre-eminence w ith all their fictions. 

“ In Palestrina’s works, reigns the purest church-style; 
no other master has come nigh him, in this respect. 
Loftiness, strength, and wildness, form the character of 
his music, which tills the heart with devotion, and bears 
it upward to God, free from the claims of earth, and all 
that claims earthly emotion. 

44 It is undeniable that all church music should have 
this only aim—to lift the spirit to devotion—to God; 
according to the word of holy w rit—which command all 
those who come into the presence of tho Lord, to come 
with a pure heart and holy thoughts. 

“ The more recent church-composers have not fol¬ 
lowed this noble aim! Latterly, even in Italy, the pure 
style has declined, and how much, may be shown by the 


circumstance thut the Italians, even tow-ards the dose of 
the last century, admired Jomelli as a great church- 
composer. The German style was never pure as Pales- 
j trina’s, because it was not so natural and unconstrained. 
Palestrina’s simplicity was harshness with Sebastian 
Bach ; the strict German rules point out, now and then, 
by far more, what is prohibited, than what is permitted, 
j and even demanded. Hilndel, in his Messiah, Mozart, 
in his Requiem, broke the fetters, and soared upward, 
powerful eagles, towards the sun; yet without losing 
sight of the laws they acknowledged as just and neces¬ 
sary. Haydn, in his Mess<'n , is less conscientious; his 
creation belongs, beyond dispute, only to the concert 
hall. But in the most recent times, what appears writ¬ 
ten for the church, can only fulfil the smallest part of 
those claims, justly made by tho restorer of church 
music. And, in this point of view, I regard as quite 
objectionable, those oratorios of Friedrich Schneider, in 
which the tedious “ God he with us,” has the principal 
part, and is accompanied by fiagelet, kettle-drum, trum- 

I pet, and bnss trumpet.” 

“ They will cry out against this judgment of yours, my 
dear Johann,” said Alexander, 44 but you arc right! and 
! it is abominable, that in our most stirring, grand, spirit- 
ual music, Satan has the word ! Its most respectable 
(J representative, besides, is no other than good, old, 
j; honest Zamiel, in Der Freischutz., who, in his harmless 
j good nature, certainly never dreamed what sad conse- 
jj quences would flow from his bit of sport with the stupid 
huntsman’s hoy, Max, and the reckless lubber, Caspar! 
j But that is the curse of imitation among the Germans ! 

| I am sure Friedric h Schneider would, in every respect, 

I have done something excellent, as lie has really done in 
• so many respects, had not his first oppearance been at 
I the time when the people were all enthusiasm about 
j Weber’s “ Volks oper .” As highly as I honor Schnei- 
|j der’s great talent, much as I esteem him for a worthy 
|j man, I must blame him severely, that he has suffered 
jj himself to be carried away by the intoxication of a thea¬ 
trical public, and led to produce works, which, in spite 
of splendid things in them, can yet be regarded, in the 
whole, (as w-ell in an artistical view, as if we look upon 
their tendency,) only as changelings! Nay, I srnree 
suppress the wish—unkind enough! that Schneider 
might be, for once, condemned to hear, from beginning to 

end, the oratorio of a certain Mr. H-, “ Christus der 

Erldscr.” This H-, inspired by the laudable wish 

j of becoming, in the shortest possible time, a rich man, 
j and a famous composer, set himself to work and patched 
together this affair; in which he not only pilfered to his 
t heart’s content, from poor Schneider, but imitated and 
twisted him so after his fashion, that his oratorio seems 
a horrible caricature of all Schneider’s oratorios. Where 

Schneider employed one bass trumpet, master II- 

would have three! Satan tunes np—the flageolets fall 
, screeching in, and the Tutti of the infernal chorus fol- 
i lows with frightful clamor. In 1833 the composer 
brought his astonishing work to Leipsig to he repre- 
! sentod, to the great delight of the assembled auditory !’* 
I 44 No more,” said Johann; “no more of the man and 
I his pitiful efforts I let us turn to nobler, more exalted 
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object?! How much I regret that I could not be 
present at the representation of the “ Paulus ” of Men¬ 
delsohn Bartholdy ! I am assured by a connoiseur, that 
Felix has here followed the path by which Handel 
reached the crown of immortality; nor could he praise 
sufficiently the wise moderation with which the youthful 
master, spite of his enthusiasm, has shunned all exag¬ 
geration in his work. “Mendelsohn Bartholdy,” con¬ 
cluded he, “ is able and sound to the core; so that we 
have ground to hope that a true man shall arise in him, 
to show us the path by which we may return, through 
the ancient simplicity, to the ancient glory!” 

“Heaven grant it!” cried Alexander, fervently; “it 
cannot well be worse with us! Yet a life-impulse, too 
fresh and glad, is stirring in Art, for us to fear her death. 
She will not die ! and let it only happen that the young 
aftergrowth mny find a model not too far removed from 
them; for youth ever joins himself most willingly to the 
Dearest. 

“ Will Felix become this model ? I know not; but I 
hope so, as I wish it; and wish, also, that no young 
artist may ever forget-—* That he who would become a 
great artist , must first be a pure and true man.”' 

Alexander shook his friend cordially by the hand, and 
they parted. I 


THE PROPHECY. 

BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 

Those who have visited Brussels and beheld the interior ; 
of the Carthusian monastery of that city, may remember, ! 
that above the high altar is placed a beautiful Madonna 
bearing the name of Paul Wouverman, who it is said J 
finished his days as a monk of the Carthusian order. The 
circumstances connected with the picture are singular, | 
and by both French and German writers have been * 
handled with considerable success; I believe, however, 
it has never appeared in an English dress, and in such I 
dow take the liberty to present it to thee, gentle render. 1 

In a little chamber, in an old Dutch mansion in the 
suburbs of Harlem, one evening in the year sixteen 
hundred and eighty-four, an elderly man was busily em-1 
ployed in finishing a picture, which represented the exte- ! 
nor of a monastery, before which was seen a huntsman, I 
mounted on a white horse and a falcon with its hood ^ 
and bells perched upon his arm, while by his side stood 
a monk apparently pointing out the path he should pur- ' 
sue. The old painter suddenly stopped in his occupation, jj 
and falling hack into bis chair, as from extreme exhaustion, j 
abandoned himself to the most melancholy reflections, j 
Philip Wouverman, for that was the artist’s name, had j 
spent a long and virtuous life in the pursuit of his art, 
and like many others, had met with only neglect and 1 
opposition. He now felt that the close of his life was 
at hand, and almost regarded the picture he hnd just | 
finished, as the last that should ever come from his pencil, j 
At this moment, the door of his studio opened, and his 1 
only son, Paul, stood before him, who had just returned | 
from Brussels, whither he had been sent by his father to , 
dispose of some of his pictures. j 


■ “ Ah! my boy, so soon returned,” exclaimed the old 

j man. “ What success 7” 

“ Bad! very hnd!” replied Paul, shaking his head and 
j drawing from his breast a small leathern bag, which ho 
| placed in his father’s hand. “ Only fifty stubers for the 
[two.” 

ij The old man sighed heavily, and giving his pallet and 
I pencils to his 9on, said, “ Heaven’s will be done !” / 

jj “I tried every where,” continued Paul, “ to dispose of 
them to the best advantage, but was continually repulsed 
|j with the reply, ‘that modern productions are of little 
j value.’ ” 

“Ah!” said Philip, “if my pictures had borne the 
I name of Berghnm or Potter, they would have sold to six 
| times the advantage,” and he let his head drop upon his 
' breast. 

“ It is true, my father, and yet many who are first rate 
connoiseurs say that these painters knew nothing of the 
structure of animals, that the most of their designs 
. are faulty in the extreme, while they hesitate not to 
| assert, that yours are in every respect superior—teeming 
i with the reality of life. But heed not, posterity will • 
j certainly render you justice.” 

“ Posterity!” cried Philip bitterly. “ Think you that 
I praise will make me sleep more softly in my tomb 7” 

Paul’s eye fell upon the picture on which his father had 
been occupied, he started with surprise, exclaiming, 

“ What, the monastery of Brussels, and that monk—it is 
very singular—” and he stood lost in the intensity of his 
feelincs. 

“Why this astonishment, my son?” inquired old 
Wouverman, “ does it not please you 7” 

“Yes, my father, yes, but such a group I saw last 
night in my dream. The monk that you have there 
pourtrayed, is the exact resemblance to one with whom 
in my sleep I held converse.” 

“ Indeed,” said Philip, “ and what was that converse, 

Paul?” 

“ He bade me welcome to the monastery of Brussels. 

I had come even as that hunter, who is now standing 
there, to renounce the world and take the rosary and 
cowl.” 

“ Would to Heaven you hnd, my son, in reality, for in 
this world there is nothing but sorrow and despair.” 

“ That monk,” continued Paul, “has left an inefface¬ 
able remembrance on my memory. How beautifully you 
have expressed your design. The emaciated and length¬ 
ened features of a penitent without sadness, without a 
trace of crime or of repentance, while over all there 
reign9 a calm and holy tranquillity. It is a design, my 
father, enough to make one long for the pence that there 
appears to he found.” 

“ True, very true,” said the old man with a sigh, “ and 
as in my pilgrimage through life I have found neither 
happiness nor peace, I am almost inclined to throw down 
the pallet and the ppneils, and take up the spade.” At 
these words, Philip buried his bend in his hands and 
turned away from the presence of his son. 

The last words of the old man went keenly to the 
heart of young Wouverman; he hnd resolved all his life 
to become a painter, and the despair of his father, was 
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as a fatal presentiment of what would befal him, if he !j 
followed the pursuit. He quitted the apartment, and | 
hastened to unburden his sorrows to his sister, whom he [ 
found occupied in watering- some favorite plants, which |! 
were placed in vases of the most curious workmanship, j 
When Paul related the affliction of his father, the young j 
maiden was overwhelmed with grief. ' 

Paul, and Anna, his sister, w'ere the only children of j 
old Wouverman. Their mother had died while they were j 
very young, and the old man had watched over them with j 
the most affectionate fondness ; supporting and educating j 
them, solely by the productions of his pencil. They felt I 
deeply, the loneliness of their situation. Paul was still ; 
young, not more than twenty years of age, and had never I 
acquired any profession to which he could turn for sup- ! 
port. A strong love of painting had taken possession of j 
his heart, but the father had ever strenuously opposed 
it,—knowing, from a life of melancholy experience, the i 
uncertainty of an artist’s calling. 

After indulging in their grief, the young girl said 
briskly to Paul, 41 An idea has struck me, brother; you 
must go to old Barbara, who lives behind the church of 
St. Pierre.” 

44 And for what?” asked Paul, 44 why should I go to 
that old witch ?” 

44 She will tell you of the troubles that are likely to 
befal us, and a knowledge of them, may enable us perhaps, 
to avert them in some degree.” 

44 Follv !” cried Paul, 44 folly! none but fools go there.” 

44 Yet many of our richest and greatest people visit her,” 
answered Anna. | 

44 That is because they have nothing better to do with j 
their money and their time.” 

44 For my sake, Paul,” said Anna, supplicating, and i 
hanging round the neck of her brother. 44 For my sake, 
•ec her. I would willingly accompany you, but—” 

44 Well, well, I’ll go,” cried Paul, 44 1 see thatyou wish . 
me to satisfy some curiosity; I shall see her, and make i 
her render me a particular account.” 

Paul repaired that same night to the house of the I 
sybil,—a confused feeling gave to him a kind of confi- | 
dence in her divinations, celebrated as they then were ! 
through all Harlem. . j 

The old woman resided in a little hut, of most wretched 1 
appearance, in the suburbs of the city; but, though . 
miserable in its outw'ard aspect, within was to be found, I 
every comfort which the bounty of the credulous had j 
lavished in return for her art. As the young painter. 
entered the house, he was struck by the appearance of a I 
most singular group of persons; around a table, on | 
which was burning a tall wax taper, three persons were \ 
seated. One of them, was the old sybil herself; her ! 
brown and haggard features, over which was straggling 1 
her scanty and grizzly hair, with her deep sunken and 
almost lustreless eyes, gave to her the aspect of a spectre I 
escaped from the tomb. She held before her in her bony I 
hand, a book, in which were ull kinds of magic characters • 
and figures, which she was busy in arranging in particu¬ 
lar positions, as illustrative of the divination she was then 
muttering to another of the group, a young lady, who 
appeared in the ripeness of youth, with deep blue eyes, 


rosy cheeks, and hair of the glowof the golden sunlight, 
and who regarded the words of the sybil with an expres¬ 
sion of childish curiosity, blended with that of inquietude. 
By her side, a younger female was seated, who looked 
on with perfect indifference. The taper, which reflected 
its flame brightly upon the faces of the young maidens, 

| was almost concealed from that of the old woman, hy her 
j placing her hand above her eyes, to aid her in the de- 
| cyphering of the characters in her magic volume. The 
contrast was most singular. It was like the frown of 
I night opposed to the smile of the morning, 
j Paul paused for a moment at the door, and con- 
l templated the scene with ravishment. The sound of his 
footsteps, however, had attracted their notice. They 
I sprang to their feet, and looked with astonishment at the 
appearance of a stranger. The young painter apologized 
I for his abrupt intrusion, and requested the liberty to 
! convey to his sketch-book, the outlines of the group 
! which they had presented upon his entrance. The 
I request wns couched in so modest and earnest a manner, 

| that they hod not the power to refuse. In an instant he 
drew from his pocket, his tablets, and with a bold and 
| rapid hand, traced the picture. He had hardly com- 
i pleted his work, when a loud noise was heard at the door 
i of the sorceress. The old woman rushed to the window, 

I and beheld several officers, who had come from an 
adjoining tavern in a moment of merriment, to consult 
her upon their future fates. 44 Lose not a moment!” 
f said she, 44 here are strangers coming, you,must not bo 
| seen, escape by this passage,” and opening a small door 
close to the fire-place, she urged their departure. Paul 
perceived that the young ladies hesitated as if from alarm, 
i and offering them his protection, they at once quitted the 
; apartment. 

They resided in an ancient gothic mansion, surrounded 
by a spacious garden, without the gates of Harlem. A» 
they walked along, Paul discovered that the name of the 
| youngest, was Celestine, ond that of the eldest, Van Daal. 

; Having arrived at their dwelling, they took a respectful 
| leave of the young painter, thanking him most cordially 
j for his trouble. In the course of their walk, Celestino 
: had made a strong impression upon the heart of Paul.— 
The innocence, the quiet and the honest frankness which 
I marked her conversation, and were displayed in her 
i countenance, had deeply enamored him. He made every 
1 inquiry in the neighborhood, who and what they were, 

| but he could only learn, that the mansion belonged to a 
rich widow, and that the too young ladies were, doubtles®, 
her children. 

Absorbed in his feelings, he returned to his home, and 
there recounted to his sister, his singular adventure. 

44 Ah! Paul, Paul,” she laughingly exclaimed, 44 you 
are in love; you had better go to old Barbara again, and 
learn your future fate,—who knows but a wife and fortune 
are in waiting for you.” 

The young painter had not this time to be strongly 
' importuned to visit the old woman, and at the beginning 
of the evening, he was found seated at the table of the 
; divineress, who demanded of him his age. 

44 Just seventy-seven,” said he, laughingly, and think¬ 
ing that his foolish reply would annoy the old sybil,—but 
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•he moved not a feature, while, opening her volume at' and you know, my good Faul, that is a branch of the art 
page seventy-seven, she presented it to Paul, who beheld to which I lay no preteusiona.” 


with surprise, the figure of a Carthusian friar, who held 
in his hand a spade, and mournfully regarded a new-made 
grave. 

44 You mean from this dreas, I conjecture, that I shall 
finish my days in the character of a monk ?” remarked 
Paul, after a short silence. 

44 The costume has nothing to do with tho affair,” 
replied the sybil—“ but, you shall die in peace and 
solitude, separated from tho world and its woes.” 

Paul, who had relapsed into profound thought, had his 
attention recalled, by the prophetess touching him on the 
shoulder with a wand, and pointing to a picture, which 


hung behind him, and which represented the figure of j with anxiety. 


44 And who is this young lady,—who are her parents V* 
44 I know not what step they claim in the geneological 
tree,” replied Frank. 44 She is named Celestine, and 
dwells with Dame Van Ryn, who is her aunt, I believe. 
She is a charming creaturo, and I love her with all my 
heart and soul.” 

44 And how have you consented to be separated from 
her so easily, if you really love her so sincerely 7 ” 

44 1 love as an artist all that is beautiful, either for its 
form or for its color; but, I am only enamored of one 
person,” answered Frank. 

And that person lives in Harlem?” asked Paul, 


the young w.oman who had so strongly impressed his 
heart. 

44 Ah!” cried Paul, 44 is it possible, can it be—” 

44 Yes,” said she, interrupting him, 44 it is the image of 
the young lady that you saw yesterday, but you will never 
come together,—each step that you take to approach her, 
will only separate you farther, and farther from her.” 

44 And who is this young lady ?” demanded Paul, at 


44 It is your sister, Anna,” replied Frank, 44 and if your 
father will give his consent, I hope to obtain her hand.” 

Paul encouraged his friend in his design, because ha 
thought that the marriage of his sister would soothe the 
melancholy feelings of his father. The following day, 
Frank conducted Paul to Celestine, and the agreeable 
lessons commenced. 

The brothers, Cornelius and Jean De Witt, had been 


the old woman. 

44 1 shall speak the truth,” she replied. 44 You have 
heard, without doubt, of the rich and wise politician, 
Cornelius De Witt, brother of the celebrated Jean De 
Wiu?” 

4 Yes, yes ;” cried the young man, with impatience. 


the same the time, placing a piece of gold in the hand of'; rai3ed to lhe highest stations in the kingdom, on account 

of their profound wisdom, extensive know ledge, indefati¬ 
gable activity, and a strong love of country; but, which 
I was not, nevertheless, free of ambition. During many 
! years, the destinies of Holland and those of a part of 
j Europe, were in their hands. Strongly opposed to the 
re-establishment of the Stadtholder, and the pretensions. 


44 Then you know that the two brothers are sworn ; young Prince of Orange, they gave full liberty and 


enemies to the Prince of Orange, and that they support 
the cause of the Stadtholder?” 

44 Every child at school knows this;” cried Paul, with 
increased imputience. 

4 Be not so hasty, Barbara leaves no step untrodden in 


independence to the states, and destroyed, also, the poli- 
|5 tical equality of the united provinces. 

J Jean De Witt, had recognised tho true interests of 
i France, and had founded on these views, a project of 
^ alliance with that Monarch. But he knew not the 


her recital;” she continued. 44 Ah!” and she sighed ! personal character of Louis XIV., who declared war 


heavily a9 she proceeded, and lifted up her withered! 
hands;— 44 As long as the river is smooth, we sport gaily | 
upon its surface, and dream not of the danger that lurks | 
beneath. The two brothers go on thus, smoothly de- J 
ceiving, but the younger, has already received some j 
scratches, and that is the reason why he has brought, 
hither his daughters from Dordrecht, ’till the evils that 
now threaten, have passed from his innocent children.” 


against the republic, to the detriment of the prosperity 
of his kingdom ; and ruined, also, the party of De Witt, 
who was not prepared for a similar struggle. The alarm¬ 
ing progress of-the French army, backed by the soldiera 
of the Bishop of Munster, forced the Hollanders to place 
the Frinco of Orange at the head of their troops, and 
soon the magistrates were compelled by the people, to 
accept of the Stadtholder; and this was the time w’hen 


Paul guessed the rest, and suddenly quitting the'j Cornelius, fearing the fall of his house, conveyed his 

presence of tho prophetess, repaired to the house of ^ daughter, Celestine, to Harlem. In vain did the friends 

Celestioe. As he approached the mansion, a light wa3 j of the two brothers beseech them to yield to the force of 
seeding its beams from a litttle window, and illuming'! tilings. In vain did the Prince of Orange, who knew 
the court-yard. Suddenly the door was seen to open, ( their capacity, extend to them the hand of reconciliation, 
and the figure of a man came forth. A feeling of jealousy j But the brothers were so immoveable, und so inarecsible 
took possession of the heart of Paul—he approached the |l to fear, that they continued in their resolution, although 
stranger, and to his surprise, recognised him to be his j! the very earth trembled beneath their feet. For Ccles- 

fnend, Frank, a flower painter. I tine, she knew that Holland was divided into parties, but 

“It is most fortunate that I find you,” exclaimed she was ignorant that her father and her uncle had to 


Frank, at the same time extending his hand. 44 Will you 
consent to take a pupil ?” 

44 A pupil ?” said Paul, astonished. 

44 She resides hard by—nay, in this very house ;” re¬ 
plied Frank. 44 1 have taught her up to this day to paint 
flowers, but she wishes now to paint the human figure, 


struggle against powerful and deadly adversaries. She 
had been accustomed to see them happy, strong, and 
venerated; and she could not doubt of their ultimate 
success. There were also in her a pious confidence and 
an angelic purity, that rendered her a stranger to the 
conflict of the passions, and made her look upon the 
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bloody pages of history, not as the effects of human will,, 
but the inevitable judgment of Heaven. Her days 
flowed on quietly with her occupations, and at the same 
time, she made great progress under her young master, 
the artist. 

Old VV ouverman had received with joy the demand of 
Frank for his daughter’s hand, and he rejoiced to think, 
that he would not leave her behind him unprotected. 
But he lamented, above all things, that his son-in-law 
was an artist; and in the bitterness of his heart, said, j 
that he would rather give his daughter in marriage to a ; 
mason, or a carpenter, than to a son of the pallet and the 
pencil. Frank endeavored to console him, by telling' 
him, that he had already amassed considerable property | 
in following the prevailing taste of the day, in making! 
pictures of flowers for the amateurs, in tulips and 1 
ranunculi-?. I 

“ I Have nothing to say against such taste,” replied 
the old man. “ A good taste is very rare, especially 
among rich amateurs, and the possessors of collections, t 
I have always stifle red much in beholding any of my; 
pictures falling into the hands of those, who regarded [ 
them only as household moveables, to ornament their 
dwellings, or as tho means to allow them to repeat their) 
hackneyed phrases ubout color,distribution of tints, and 1 
lights and shades. It is an artist alone, who is able 
to judge of these things.” 

It was by such discourse, that old Wouvorman sought 
to stir up and keep alive his afflicted spirits. At last ihe ! 
wedding was celebrated, with u tranquil and modest hap¬ 
piness. 

Philip called up the joyous days of his youth, and put 
on an appearance of gaiety; but, as soon as the young j 
couple had retired, he relapsed into his former gravity, [ 
and calling Paul, to him, said:—“The sun of my life, | 
has shed its last rays to-day—it is now sinking in the j 
midst of clouds. Yes, my son, I feel that my end is fast 
approaching. Bo thou, therefore, a man, and follow jny ! 
counsel. When I am dead, carry this letter—it is ad- j 
dressed to the friend of my youth, Cornelius Do Witt, at I 
Dordrecht.” • | 

“ What! is he the friend of your youth 7” demanded 
Paul, completely surprised. | 

“Yes,” continued Master Philip, “wo loved each 
other as brothers—but rich and great, since he has now j 
grown, I have never sought to renew’ his friendship, or* 
to place myself before him as a beggar. He will, I am I 
sure, receive the son of his dead friend kindly. Thou 
art well versed in mathematics, and he will be able to 
employ you in the affairs of his office. Follow not, my 
son, the thorny path of the arts, which will make tlioc, 
like thy father, a victim to glorious uncertainty. Paul 
had not the courage to oppose his father’s counsel—he 
was affected to tears—and falling upon his knees, said, 
“Bless me, my father!” 

Tho old man extended his hands, and placing them i 
upon his head, said, “ May the pence, which in vain 11 
have sought to find, accompany and follow you to the end [ 
of your life.” Paul fervently kissed the hands of his j 
father, and retired to rest; where, for a long time, sleep | 
refused to close his eyes. An hour after midnight, he 


: awoke in terror from his repose, for it seemed as if some 
one had called him by name. He rose from his bod, and 
! running to the neighboring chamber of his father— 
j found him dead in his chair. The light, which w’as on 
the table by his side, had burned to the very socket, and 
the chamber was filled with a thick smoke, from the 
I remains of burned paper. Master Philip, an hour before 
he died, had thrown within the chimney, the design* 

! of his portfolio, and consigned all to the flames, so that 
hie son might not be able to derive any advanfuge from 
| them, if ha persisted in following the unhappy trade of 
an artist. 

[ Tho body of old Wouverman was buried without pomp 
or parade, according to his desire. 

j The following day, Paul proceeded on his journey to 
! Dordrecht, for the will of his dying father was sacred to 
him. He took his leave of Celestinc for some time, 
without naming to her Dordrecht and his purpose, wish¬ 
ing not to awaken in her, melancholy remembrances. 
He arrived that night, and passing along one of tho 
principal streets of the city, was suddenly stopped, by 
receiving a friendly stroke upon the shoulder. “ You are 
welcome to Dordrecht,” said the stranger, who was a 
little man, with one of tho happiest faces and figures 
that Paul had ever witnessed. “ I see,” continued he, 
“ that it is necessary to refresh your memory—I left 
Harlem four years ago. I was acquainted with your 
father, on the most friendly terms, but after such a length 
of time, my costume and my features are wonderfully 
changed. During my residence there, I wn9 only tho 
dauber Van Aelst, now I am called Mynheer, and receive 
on all sides great homage.” 

I Tunl remembered something of the painter, and ex- 
! tended to him his hand. 

“How is your father?” asked Van Aelst. Paul 
recounted to him in a few words, the death of tlie old 
j man, and the tears pushed from his eyes. 

“So, he is dend 7 Requiesrat in pace 7” cried Van 
\ Aelst. “ He was a good man, and also a great artist,— 

J his history pieces, his battle gems, his landscapes, will b« 

! admired, I believe, even more than my dead birds. I 
do not w ish to be thought vain, but the wings of my 
birds seem almost as if inclined to fly; I say thi* 
to you, because I know you are a lover of the arts. Where 
do you propose to lodge 7” 

“ I am seeking for a hotel,” said the young man. 

“ Is that all, rr.y friend Paul 7 That is your name, is it 
not? You shall live at my house, where you shall find 
i everything to your comfort. You must see my wife, by 
! the w ay,” added he, “ she is not pretty, but she is a good 
- creature, nnd of excellent taste and sense. She gave mo 
^ her hand with a fortune of a hundred thousand florins, 

‘ and nil this, only because I took n strong interest in the 
| death of her parrot, and of which I made a most striking 
; likeness.” 

I At his table, Van Aelst appeared even more joyous 
I and cordial. The young pninter opened to him his heart, 

| and told him of the singular nature of the letter which 
! he hud brought for Do Witt. “ You have a bad rccom- 
j raendation in your pocket,” said Van Aelst. 
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“Wherefore?” asked Paul. I' 

“ He was arrested yesterday, and to-morrow, at the 
break of day, he will be taken to the Hague.” 

“Arrested! and wherefore?” exclaimed young Wou- 
verman, struck with astoni?hment. \ 

“ Because it is said that he attempted to poison the 
Prince of Orange.” j 

“ It is not possible — it is a foul calumny !" exclaimed j 
Paul, a deadly paleness coming over his features. 

“ I believe so, myself,” replied the Dutchman. 14 The j 
accuser of Cornelius De Witt, is a doctor, named j 
Tiohelaar, who is thought to be a creature of the 
Prince of Orange—but if he’s proved guilty—” j 

44 What then?” asked Paul, with impatience. 

“Why then, he will receive the death of a traitor.” 

44 In the name of Heaven, it is not possible that he can 
be stained with such a crime.” 

“It is a doubtful case, however,” said Van Aelst, 

44 but come, you have endeavored to fuliil your father’s 
request. You have nothing now to hope for from Cor¬ 
nelius De Witt,—you must devote yourself to the art, 
and be the founder of your own fortune.” 

Paul bowed his head and sighed heavily, when he j 
thought of poor Celestine, who suspected nothing of the j 
horrible situation of hor father. 44 Will they permit me . 
to speak to the unhappy De Witt?” demanded Paul, 
alter a moment’s silence. 

“If you are anxious to be considered as an accomplice, 
and would like to wear a pair of hand-cuffs.” 

Paul, at this intelligence, was overcome with grief and 
melancholy, while his host tried many ways to divert him. 

At length, Van Aelst said, 44 Come, Paul, I shall; 
show you the parrot that made my fortune, and won me J 
a wnfe.” At these words, he conducted him into a ' 
beautiful cabinet, the walls of which were covered with 
paintings. Tney represented dead pheasants, heath- j 
cocks, and birds of all kinds; amongst which, the por¬ 
trait of the parrot occupied a particular place of honor. 
At the sight of these pictures, the love of young Wouver- 
man for the art, revived. He was surprised at the strong 
resemblance to nature, and would never have wearied in 
admiring the beautiful plumage so strikingly pourtrayed 
by the ingenious pencil of Van Aelst. 

The painter felt flattered at the encomiums young 
Wouverman bestowed so warmly upon his works—and 
draw ing himself erect, with a self-satisfied importance, j 
t aid :— 

44 You have taste, Faul—you have true taste—you will 
be a great ruan yet—you see everything correctly. Would 
you believe it, I have sometimes the mortification to 
behold my partridges and my pheasants placed in the 
galleries, between Potter and Berg ham, nay, even under 
a holy family of Francis Floris, or Denis Calvert—and 
need I say, how much it has annoyed me to see my birds 
in the midst of these smoked and withered looking old 
angels and virgins. It is then that I see the ridiculous 
and the sublime, and fear that I am condemned to per¬ 
petual obscurity.” 

The next day, Paul quitted this honest man and 
returned to his sister. On his arrival, he found waiting 


for him, the following letter, which fortunately, had arri 
ved but a few moments before his reaching Harlem:— 

44 It is necessary that I repair immediately to the 
Hague, to see my unhappy father. I entreat of you, as 
the man most dear to me, to accompany me. With you 
I shall have less to fear, and God will reward you, for so 
doing to an unhappy daughter. If you refuse to obey 
my prayer, I shall go alone, committing myself to the 
protection of Heaven.” 

Paul hesitated not. lie repaired immediately to 
Celestine. The carriage was already waiting, and at 
once they entered it. In vain did Paul endeavor to con¬ 
sole her,—hut, during the whole journey, she was only able 
to articulate a few words, and manifest her silent thanks, 
by a tirm pressure of the hand of Paul. Arrived at tho 
gate of the Hague, she ordered the coachmnn to drive 
the carriage to the house of her uncle, and begged her 
voting protector, without delay, to accompany her to the 
prison of her father. 

! They had only proceeded a few stops, when a distant, 

' sullen sound, broke upon their ear. Nearer, and nearer 
it came, ’tilf at last an immense multitude was seen in 
the distance, heaving to and fro, like the billows of tho 
ocean, around the prison where De Witt was confined, 
j Celestine shuddered—her knees trembled beneath her— 
j she had hardly the power to retain her hold of the hand 
of Paul. She was struck with a fatal presentiment, and 
wished to leave the place ; but her desire was useless, 
on every side, they W'ere surrounded by accumulating 
masses of inhabitants, and with the torrent of the crowd, 
were borne on, ’till they stood before the prison of tho 
i Hague. 

! “ No, no!” she cried, in a voice almost inaudible from 

the dreadful feeling that had taken possession of her 
heart, and pointed her finger to the walls of the prison, 
upon the top of which, a horrible spectacle was presented. 

| Tho red blaze of innumerable torches revealed to view, 
a throng of hideous persons, clothed in rags, their dark 
and ferocious features were lighted up with a savage joy, 
while in all parts was vociferated the name of De Will. 
Suddenly, the crowd parted with a simultaneous burst of 
horror. Two pale, mutilated, and slashed figures, were, 
from the centre of the throng that stood upon the prison 
walls, hoisted up by cords, and suspended from the 
gratings of the prison window. They were the bodies of 
|j the two unhappy brothers, Cornelius and Jean De Witt. 
[The blood of Celestine grew chill—her eyes were fixed, 

; and she stood like a statue, motionless and cold—the 
quivering of her pale lip, alone told that life was still 
j within her. 

I A man, covered with rags and blood, came leaping 
and shouting, “ Who will buy the fingers of the traitor 
Jean De Witt? They are the same with which he signed 
i the banishment of the Sladtholder. I will sell them for 
thirty stubera.” 

j Another, and a more horrid voice, exclaimed, 44 Here 
jis the hand of the traitor, entire. I will sell it for twenty 
jstubers,” and he displayed the bloody member before the 
eyes of Celestine, which seemed to crave, as it were, a 
t reward for its murderer. 
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Celestine uttered a loud shriek and fell upon the 

ground—her heart was broken. 

*##••• 

Paul retired to the Carthusian monastery of Brussels, 
and became a brother of that order—thereby, verifying 
the vision presented to him in his dream, connected with 
the singular coincidence of his father’s picture, and the 
prophecy of the old sybil. Above the high altar, is 
still pointed out to the visitor, a beautiful Madonna, 
which, tradition says, bears the features of Celestine, the 
daughter of the unfortunate Cornelius De Witt. 


THE HOLY LAND. 

BY H. T TUCKERMAN. 

Throuob the warm noontide, I hate roamed 
Whore Ctesar’s palace-ruins lie, 

And in the Forum’s lonely waste, 

Oft listeued to the night-wind’s sigh. 

I’ve traced the moss-lines on the walls 
That Venice conjured from the sea, 

And seen the Colosseum’s dust 
Before tho breeze of autumn flee. 

Along Pompeii’s lava-9treet, 

With curious eye, I’ve wandered lone. 

And marked Segesta’s temple-floor 
With the rank weeds of ages grown. 

# 

I’ve clambered Etna’s hoary brow, 

And sought the wild Campagna’s gloom, 

I've hailed Geneva’s azure tide, 

And snatched a woed from Virgil’s tomb. 

Why all unsmted yearns my heart 
To seek once more, a Pilgrim shrine ? 

One other land I would explore,— 

The sacred fields of Palestine. 

Ob, for a glance at those wild hills, 

That round Jerusalem arise! 

And one sweet evening by the lake 
That gleams beneath Judea’s skies ! 

How anthem-like the wind must sound 
In meadows of the Holy Land, 

How musical the ripples break 
Upon the Jordan’s moonlit strand! 

Behold the dew, like angels’ tears, 

Upon each thorn is gleaming now, 

Blest emblems of the crown of love 
There woven for the Sufferer’s brow. 

Who does not sigh to enter Noin, 

Or in Capernaum to dwell; 

Inhale the breeze from Galilee, 

And rest beside Samaria’s well ? 


Who would not stand beneath the spot 
Where Bethlehem’s star its vigil kept? 
List to the plash of Siloa’s pool, 

And kiss the ground where Jesus wept f 

Gethsemane who would not seek. 

And pluck a lily by the way? 

Through Bethany devoutly walk, 

And on the Mount of Olives pray ? 

How dear were one repentant night 
Where Mary’s tears of love were shed ! 
How blest beside the Saviour’s tomb, 
One hour’s communion with the dead! 

What solemn joy to stand alone 
On Calvary's celestial height! 

Or kneel upon the mountain-slope 
Once radiant with supernal light! 

I cannot throw my staff aside, 

Nor wholly quell the hope divine, 

That one delight awaits me yet,— 

A pilgrimage to Palestine. 


LINES. 

BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

Father, forgive them: they know not what they Ho.”— 

Luke, xxiii. and xxxiv. 

They know not what they do,”—who stray 
In paths of guilt and woe,— / 

And heedless shun the narrow way 
Where Christ commands to go,— 

Who to the vanities of time, 

Which like the shadows fly, 

Debase the energies sublime, 

Of that which cannot die. 

“ They know not what they do,”—who spurn 
The Holy Spirit’s breath, 

Which warns them in its love, to turn 
From everlasting death,— 

Who from their guardian angel’s care 
With heedless haste have fled, 

Nor arm with penitence and prayer 
Against the day of dread.— 

lt Father, forgive .”—Our countless sins 
Stand forth in dark array,— 

Yet for thy boundless mercy’s sake 
Turn not thy face away,— 

But by our dear Redeemer’s prayer, 

Breath’d forth in mortal pain, 

Grant, while our lips its language bear, 

Our souls its grace may gain. 
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A MOTHER’S LAST PRAYER. 

BT ANN S. STEPHENS. 

“ First our flowers die—and thon 

Our hopes, and thon our fears—and when 

These are dead the debt is due, 

Dust claims dust—aud we die too." 

I was very young, scarcely beyond the verge of infancy, 
the last and most helpless of three little girls who were 
gathered around my poor mother’s death-bed. When I 
look on the chain of my varied existence—that woof of 
gold and iron woven so strangely together—-the remem¬ 
brance of that young being who perished so early and so 
gently from the bosom of her family, forms the first sad 
link which ever gives forth a thrill of funereal music 
when my heart turns to it—-music which becomes more 
deep-toned and solemn as that chain is strengthened by 
thought, and bound together by the events of successive 
years. The first human being that I can remember, was 
my invalid mother, moving languidly about her home, \ 
with the paleness of disease sitting on her beautiful 
features, and a deep crimson spot burning with painful 
brightness in either cheek. 1 remember that her step 
became unsteady, and her voice fainter and more gentle, 
day by day, ’till, at last, she sunk to her bed, and we 
were called upon to witness her spirit go forth to the 
presence of Jehovah. They took mo to her couch, and 
told me to look upon my mother before she died. Their 
wsrds had no meaning to me then, but the whisper in 
which they were spoken thrilled painfully through my 
infant heart, and I felt that something very terrible 
was about to happen. Pale, troubled faces were around 
that death-pillow—stern men, with sad, heavy eyes— 
women overwhelmed with tears and sympathy, and 
children, that huddled together shuddering and weeping, 
they knew not wherefore. Filled with wonder and awe, 

I crept to my mother, and burying my brow in the mass 
of rich brown hair that floated over her pillow, heavy 
with the damp of death, but still lustrous in spite of 
disease, I trembled and sobbed without knowing why, save 
that all around me was full of grief and lamentation. 
She murmured, and placed her pale hand on my head. 
My little heart swelled, but I lay motiohless and filled 
with awe. Her lips moved, and a voice, tremulous and 
very low, came faintly over them. Those words, broken 
and sweet as they were, left the first dear impression 
that ever remained on my memory— 44 Lead her not into 
temptation, but deliver her from evil.” This w-aa my 
mother’s last prayer! in that imperfect sentence, he r 
gentle voice went out for ever. Young ns I was, that 
prayer had entered my heart with a solemn strength. I 
raised my head from its beautiful resting-place, and gazed 
awe-stricken upon the face of my mother. Oh, how an 
hour had changed it! The crimson flush was quenched 
on her cheeks, a moisture lay upon her forehead, and 
the grey, mysterious shadows of death were stealing 1 
over each thin feature, yet her lips still moved, and her 
deep blue eyes were bent on me, surcharged with spiri¬ 
tual brightness, as if they would have left one of their 
vivid, unearthly rays, as the seal of her death-bed cove¬ 
nant. Slowly oa the sunbeam’s pale at nightfall from 

4 


| the leaves of a flower, went out the star-like fire of those 
i eyes; a mist came over them, softly as the dews might 
I fall upon that flower, and she was dead. Even then, I 
knew not the meaning of the solemn change I had wit¬ 
nessed, but when they boro me forth from my mother’s 
death-bed, my heart was filled with fear and misgiving. 

All were overwhelmed with the weight of their own 
j sorrow, and I wa9 permitted to wander around my deso- 
1 lated home unchecked and forgotten. I stood wonder- 
i ing by as they shrouded my mother, and smoothed the 
j long hair over her pale forehead. Silently I watched 
[ them spread the winding-sheet, and fold those small 
j pale hands over her bosom, but when they closed the 
| blinds, and went forth, my little heart swelled with a 
sense of unkind ness in shutting out the sunshine, and the 
sw'eet summer air which had so often called a smile to 
j her pale lips, when it came to her bed, fragrant from the 
j rose-thickets and the white clover field, which lay beneath 
| the windows they had so cruelly darkened. The gloom 
[ of that death-chamber made me very sorrowful, but I 
j went to the bed, turned down the linen, and laid my 
| band caressingly on tho pale face which lay so white and 
j motionless in the dim light. It was cold as ice. I 
! drew back affrighted, and stealing from tho room, sat 
; down alone, wondering and full of dread. 

They buried her beneath a lofty tree on the high bank 
of a river. A waterfall raises its eternal anthem nearly, 
and the sunset flings its last golden shadows among the 
long grass that shelters her. I remember it all—the 
grave with its newly-broken sod—the coffin placed on 
the brink. The clergyman, with his black surplice 
sweeping the earth, and the concourse of neighbors gath- 
j ered round that grave, each lifting his hat reverently as 
j the solemn hymn swelled on the air, answered by the 
; lofty anthem surging up from the waterfall, and the 
. breeze rustling through the dense houghs of that gloomy 
j tree. Then came the grating of the coffin as it was 
I lowered into its narrow bed, the dull, hollow sound of 
! falling earth, and those most solemn w'ords of 44 dust to 
! dust, and ashes to ashes.” With mournful distinctness 
j were all these things impressed on my young mind, but 
j my mother’s last prayer is written more forcibly than all 
in characters that but deepen with maturity. It has 
I lingered ubout my heart a blessing and a safeguard, 

1 pervading it with a music that cannot die. Many times, 

I when tho hecdUtsness of youth would have led me into 
; error, has that sweet voice, now hushed for ever, inter¬ 
mingled with my thoughts, and, like the rosy links of a 
fairy chain, drawn me from my purpose. Oft, when my 
brow has been wreathed with flowers for the festival, 
when my cheek has been flushed, and my eyes have 
sparkled with anticipated pleasure, have I caught the 
reflection of those eyes in the mirror, and thought of tho 
look w hich rested upon me when my mother died—that 
broken supplication to Heaven has come back to my 
memory, the clustering roses have been torn from my 
head; sad and gentle memories have drank the unnntu- 
j ral glow from my cheeks, and my thoughts have been 
carried back to my lost parent, and from her, up to the 
Heaven she inhabits. The festival and all its attrac- 
| tions, have been lost in gentle reflections, and I have 
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been “delivered from temptation.” Again, when the 
sparkling wine-cup has almost bathed my lips, amid 
merriment and smiles and music, has the Inst sad prayer 
of my mother seemed to mingle with its ruby contents, 
and I have put away the goblet, that “ I might not be J 
led into temptation.” When my hnnd has rested in that 
of the dishonorable, and trembled to the touch of him 
who says in his heart there is no God, as that voice 
seemed to flow with his luring accents, I have listened 
to it, and fled as from the serpent of my native forests. 

Again and again, when the tbrobbings of ambition 
have almost filled my soul, and the praises of my fellow 
men have become a precious incense, the still small 
voice of my mother’s prayer has trembled over each 
heart-string, and kindled it to a more healthy music. 
In infancy, youth and womanhood, that prayer has been 
to me a holy remembrance—a sweet thought full of 
melody not the less beautiful that there is sadness in it j 


THE RALLY. 

BT Rurus DAWES. 

Men of the stern, old stock, 

Sons of the brave thirteen, 
Who quarry on the rock, 

Or plough upon the green ; 

Haste from your mountain crags, 
March from your wide savannas, 
Fling to the breeze your flags, 
Spread to the skies your banners. 

Wake to your country’s call, 

Haste to her cry for aid, 

Then rally one and all, 

And armed with helm and blade, 
Haste from your mountain crags, 
March from your green savannas, 
Fling to the breeze your flags, 
Spread to the skies your banners. 

Strike mightily and sure; 

One swift, unerring blow, 

Your charter is secure, 

Your tyrant is laid low. 

Haste from your mountain crags, 
March from your green savannas, 
Fling to the breeze your flags, 
Spread to the skies your banners. 

Then when on holy ground, 

The right triumphant shouts, 

Fill high, and toast all round, 

“ The ballot-box redoubts.” 

Then from your mountain crags, 
And from your green savannas, 
Fling to the breeze your flags, 
Spread to the skies your banners. 


THE VIRGIN’S VENGEANCE. 

! A T A L E . 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 41 CROMWELL,** “ THB BROTHERS,** ETC. 

CHAPTER I. 

In a sequestered vale of merry England, not many 
' miles from the county town of Worcester, there stands, 
in excellent preservation, even to the present day, one 
of those many mansions scattered through the land, 
which, formerly tho manor houses of a race, now, like 
their dwellings, becoming rapidly extinct—the English 
squirearchy—have, for the most part, been converted into 
farm-houses, since their old-time proprietors have simul¬ 
taneously, with the growth of vaster fortunes, and the 
rise of loftier dignities, declined into a humbler sphere. 
In the days of which we write, however, Woolverton 
Hall was in the hands of the same family, which hod 
dwelt there, father and son, for ages. It was a tall, 

! irregular edifice, of bright red brick, composed of two 
j long buildings, with steep flagged roofs and pointed 
| gablps, meeting exactly at right angles so as to form a 
j letter L ; the longer limb running due east and west, the 
I shorter abutting on the eastern end, and pointing with 
Ij its gable, southerly. In this south gable, near the top, 
i was a tall, gothic, lanceolated window, its mullions and 
* casings wrought of a yellowish sand-stone, to match the 
J corner stones of all the angles, which were faced with the 
j same material; beneath this window, which, as seen 
I from without, appeared to reach nearly from the floor to 
: the ceiling of the second story, was the date, 1559—the 
, numerals, several feet in length, composed of rusty iron ; 

I and above it, on the summit of the gable, a tall weather- 
j cock, surmounted by a vane shaped like a dolphin, which 
| had once been fairly gilded, but now was all dim and 
tarnished by long exposure to the seasons. To this 
purt of the house there were no chimneys, which was 
the moro remarkable that the rest of the building was 
somewhat superfluously adorned with these appendage*, 
rising like columns, quaintly wrought of brickwork in 
the old Elizabethan stylo. Corresponding to the gothic 
window mentioned, in position, though by no means so 
lofty, a range of five large square-topped latticed win¬ 
dows, divided each into four compartments, by a cross- 
shaped stone transom, ran all along that front of tho 
other wing, which, with the abutting chapel—for such it 
seemed to be—formed the interior angle of the L. From 
the point of the western roof, to match, as it were, the 
weathercock which crowned the other gable, projected 
a long beam or horn of stone, at an angle of about ninety 
degrees, curiously wreathed with a deep spiral groove, 
not much unlike the tusk of that singular animal, the 
gword-fish. This was all that could be seen of the main 
building, from without, by a spectator looking at its 
southern front—for it stood in a court surrounded by a 
heavy wall of brick, with a projecting parapet and 
battlement of stone, flanked by short towers, with roofs 
shaped like extinguishers, and having its base washed 
by a broad rapid rivulet, which, rushing through a nar¬ 
row artificial channel, along the eastern wall, expanded 
in front of the house into a wider bed; and after falling 
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over a steep dam, swept off down the lone valley to the J 
left, in a aouth-westerly direction. In the outer wall, i 
close to the base of a flanking tower, crenelled and J 
looped for masquetry and ordnance, was a low water 
gate, well closed with a portcullis of stout iron bars; ‘ 
and, some ten feet within, by a strong second door of. 
oak, studded with massy nails. Toward the west, the j 
court-yard wall rose higher, for there a smooth and 
velvet lawn, with no impediment of fosse or ditch, j 
swept, with a slight ascent, up to its very foot, and in j 
the centre of its length, seen, in perspective, by one | 
standing as above, was an embattled gate-house. It; 
should be added that from within this wall, the tops of j 
many ornamental trees might be discovered, now slightly , 
tinged by the first hues of autumn. The northern and t 
eastern faces of the house, which could not, however, be i 
seen from the position indicated, displayed no entrances, i 
nor aught save narrow loops and shot-holes on the j 
ground floor, while, even on the upper stories, the aper-« 
tures for air and light were small, and guarded against! 
escalade by heavy iron grating. The whole had evidently | 
been originally meant, no less for a defensible position 1 
than for a peaceful dwelling, in those stern days, when < 
every man’s house was, in truth, his castle; hut easier j 
times had followed, and many of the sterner points had ! 
been concealed, and that not casually, by graces and 
embellishments of wilder nature. Fruit-trees and many | 
flowering creepers were trained along the landward 
fronts of the main building, a mass of dense and tangled 
ivy covered the turrets of the gate-house, and on the 
moat—little designed for such use by its makers—floated 
two stately swans, their graceful necks and snow-white 
plumage reflected to the life, on its transparent bosom, 
with a whole host of smaller water-fowl, teal, widgeon, 
golden-eyes, and others of rare foreign species, diving 
and revelling, half-reclaimed, in pursuit of their prey or 
pleasure. 

Such was the aspect of the hall, on the day following 
the desperate fight of Worcester, the sounds of which—, 
the dull deep bellowing of the cannon, blent with the | 
harsh discordant rattle of the volleying arquebus—had 
been distinctly heard by its dismayed inhabitants. Some 
symptoms of fresh preparation were there, though, for 
the most part, slight and ineffective'—the creepers had j 
been cut away in places where they entirely obscured 
the crenelles; fresh loopholes had been broken in the j 
western wall; a few small cannon, falcons and culverins, ■ 
were mounted on the parapet; and from a port, which 
flanked the water gate, the muzzle of a heavy gun was 
run out, grinning its stern defiance. There was no flag, 
however, displayed from the walls; no show of any gar -1 
rison, not so much even as a solitary sentinel—so that; 
there was no reason to believe tho inmates partizans of 
either of those factions which had so long disturbed the 
country; or’to suppose them capable of any more pro- | 
longed defence, than might suffice to beat off the marau¬ 
ders, who, ever profiting by times of civil discord, levied ;• 
their contributions equally on friend or foe or neutral. i 
South of the moat, the bank of which was fringed 
with a low shrubby coppice, mostly of ornamental plants j 
and bushss, a park-like meadow dotted with clumps of 1 


| trees, and full of sunny slopes, and cool deep hollows 
| extended half a mile, perhaps, in width, to the high 
j road, from which it was divided by a broad sunk fence 
and ragged paling; and was flanked fyy the stream, 
which, strong and deep and rapid, had cut itself a deep 
gorge through the rich alluvial soil, the sides thickset 
with broom and furze and brachens, and many a polished 
holly-bush, and many an ash and alder, forming a dense 
and seemingly impervious brake. Beyond the river, 
which the road traversed on an old one-arched bridge of 
brick, lay a wide tract of low and marshy wood-land; 
and at the angle of the park, formed by tho meeting of 
the high way and tho brook, stood a small fishing-house, 
much overgrown with ivy, but kept in good repair, as 
might be seen by the neat-painted lattices, one of which, 
standing open, showed a white muslin curtain gracefully 
looped up, and a small table with a vase of flowers 
arranged there, evidently by a woman’s hand. 

This scene, with all its details, has not been thus par¬ 
ticularly and closely drawn, from the mere wish of laying 
a picture before the eyes of the reader—although it is a 
picture, and a true one—but from a desire of impressing 
on the mind localities, without a full and distinct per¬ 
ception of which much of the melancholy tale to be rela¬ 
ted would be obscure, to such a degree, as to lose one 
I half of its interest. 

It was, as has been said, on the day following Wor¬ 
cester fight—the crowning mercy of that remarkable 
man who swayed, so skilfully the destinies of the great 
kingdom which he so strangely won—that Woolverton 
I Jail looked, in the level rays of the declining sun, as it 
is hero described. The morning had been raw and 
gusty, and though toward sunset the chilly clouds had 
opened, and let out a few’ faint beams to gild the melan- 
| choly hues of autumn, which were encroaching fast upon 
j the cheerful greenery of the w oods, it w as but a grey and 
! gloomy ev’ening. A few small birds had, indeed, mus- 
: tered courage to chirrup some short notes to the brief 
I sunbeams, and a single throstle was pouring out bis 
I liquid song from the thick foliage on the river bank; but 
j the wind whistled dolefully, although not high, among 
the tree tops, whirling away the sero leaves with its 
every breath, and a thin ghostly mist sethed upward 
| from the surface of the brook, like the steam of a cal- 
j dron, and through its smoky wreaths flapped the broad 
j pinions of that aquatic hermit, the grey heronshaw, meet 
I hubitant of such a spot. Sadly, however, as the scene, 
beautiful in ordinary aspects, and romantically wild, 
i showed, under such a sky, it was yet gazed upon by soft 
j and lovely eyes; for, from the open lattice of the fishing* 
j house, nearest to the high way, a young girl, surely not 
' far past her sixteenth summer, looked forth half listlessly 
I half mournfully over the bridge, and up the sandy road, 
which, skirting the low woodland wound over a small 
hill, tho verge of which cut clear against the ruddy sky 
at a mile’s distance. She was a genuine English beauty \ 
a fair and oval face, with a bright, delicate complexion, 
shaded by a profusion of rich nut-brown hair, falling in 
umplc curls from off her lustrous brow, and sweeping, in 
thick clusters, down her neck. Her eyes were of a full 
bright blue, with long dark lashes; and they, and all her 
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features spoke volumes of soft, gentle girlish feelings— 
of tenderness and pity, and love, latent, but ready to leap 
forth a giant from his birth. Her figure was below, 
rather than above, the middle height of woman; but 
exquisitely shaped, and far more full and rounded, 
although her waist was very slender, than usual, at her 
years. Her arm, which was a good deal displayed by 
the open falling sleeve of the period, was symmetry ! 
itself; and her whole person, and its very movement, 
full of that graceful ease which goes yet farther to 
win hearts, than the most regal beauty. A book or two 
lay scattered on the table at her side, and an old-fash¬ 
ioned lute; while at her feet, stretched out at his full 
length, was an enormous blood-hound, his lythe and 
sinewy limhs now all relaxed and easy, his huge black¬ 
muzzled head quietly couched between his paws, and his 
smooth tawny hide glancing like copper in tho last lurid 
sunbeam. But now that sunbeam vanished; a deeper 
shade sank down over the landscape, a dull grey hue 
swallowed up all the glimmering tints that gemmed the 
fleecy clouds with light; and all was dim and dark— 
woodland and njead and sky and river, except one pale 
bright streak far in the west, against which the brow of 
the hill, with the road winding over it, stood out in clear 
relief. 

Tho girl who had been gazing so long on the darken¬ 
ing scene, evidently half unconscious that she did so, 
suddenly seemed to recollect herself, and gathering her 
cloak about her, drew its hood over her rich tresses, and 
rose up as if to go—the blood-hound, wakened from his 
doze by her light trend, lifted his head, yawned lazily, 
and stretched himself, and then arising to his full height, 
looked wistfully into her face, as if ho were aware of the 
importance of his trust. 

But at that very moment a dull flat report, as of a 
distant gun-shot, broke tho silence; and the dog pricked 
his pendulous ears, and stalked with a low growl to the 
doorway ; while the lady turned her head quickly toward 
the window whence she had just withdrawn. Her first 
glance was toward tho road; and, where it crossed the 
hill-top, she saw clearly the head of a man, and then his 
whole figure, with his horse, rise rapidly against the 
brilliant gleam of the western sky—so instantaneous was 
his transit, however, that she would almost have dis¬ 
trusted her eyesight, had not the clatter of hoofs dash¬ 
ing fiercely down the hill-side, assured her of its accu¬ 
racy—for now the slope and base of the hill were all in 
misty and uncertain shadow. Before she bad well 
thought on what she had scarce seen, another and 
another and another head crossed tho steep verge—and, 
as they crossed it, were discovered, by the bright glitter, 
to be covered with steel caps, the well known head¬ 
dress of the puritan troopers—another second sufficed 
to bring into full view a party of some twenty horse, who 
halted for a moment on the summit—a dozen of bright 
flashes ran along their front, and the quick rattle of a 
volley followed—again a minute—and they, too, had 
galloped down the slope, and were enveloped in thick 
gloom. All this passed in less time than it has taken to 
describe it, but still the lady had marked and understood 
«t all; and acted on the instant, as a kind heart, instiga¬ 


ted by woman's natural sympathy with the oppressed, 
dictated. With a quick step she left the fishing-house, 
and stood upon a little flight of steps which ran down 
from a platform level with tho bridge, to the stream’s 
brink. And scarcely had she reached her stand, before 
the single horseman wheeled round the angle of the 
wood, and crossed the bridge at as fast a rate as his 
drooping steed could compass. The pursuers, scarcely 
live hundred yards behind him, were still beyond the 
woodland, which alone hindered them from seeing him. 

“Hist!” she cried. “Hist! Sir Cavalier,” in clear 
low tones, which made themselves distinctly audible to 
him whom she addressed, though they could scarcely 
havo been heurd at three yards’ distance. “ Halt, as 
you love your life. Halt, for Godsake !” 

Almost instinctively the rider drew his rein; and the 
wearied horse obeyed so readily, that he stood statue¬ 
like upon the instant. Tho horseman was a tall slight 
figure, with a slouched hat and drooping feather, a cuirass 
of bright steel, crossed by a broad blue baldric, and all 
his buff coat slashed with satin, and fringed with Flan¬ 
ders’ lace—thus much she saw at half a glance, and it 
' confirmed all she supposed and dreaded, 
j “You have but one chance for your life!” she said— 
“but one! but one!—there is another troop of Crom¬ 
well’s horse not half a league before you. ’Light down! 
’light down! for Godsnke, while yet they are behind the 
wood—nay! speak not, but ’light down,” she continued, 
evpn more vehemently, seeing him now about to answer. 
“ Do it with the speed of light—cross the bridge back 
again, fasten your horse there in the wood, and join me 
| instantly—I can—1 can—and I will save you, so you 
! delay not!” 

| The tramp of galloping horses came nearer, and the 
I shouts of the pursuers—he paused, he doubted, but as if 
| to accelerate his resolve, a distant trumpet tone, and the 
j long hollow boom of a kettle-drum came down the road 
from the direction ho was following, and proved the 
hopelessness of flight. He turned his horse’s head— 
“ Maiden,” he said, “ I trust you, I obey ”—ho retraced 
his steps quickly, and had just reached the friendly 
covert, when, at the top of their speed, the Puritans 
drove round the corner—a second sooner, and he had 
perished at her feet. 

With instant readiness of mind, she hurried down the 
steps, bidding the hound, in a low voice, be still—and 
from the last low stair, sprang lightly to a small abut¬ 
ment under the bridge’s urch, just level with the water; 
and scarcely was she there, before, with dash of har¬ 
ness, and jingling of spear and scabbard, and all the 
thundering din of charging horse, the troopers drove 
above her head; the solid masonry appeared to quake 
beneath the fury of their speed. Her heart stood still 
with awe—then, as the tumult passed, and died away in 
the distance, bounded as though it would have burst her 
bosom. Timidly, cautiously she crept up the damp 
mossy steps, and reached the causeway—and hardly 
was she there, when a dim shape came crouching toward 
her from the woodlund. “ Heaven bo praised,” she 
exclaimed—“ oh! Heaven be praised !” as he stood 
safely by her side. “Follow me swift and silently. 
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Life! life is on our speed !” Descending: once more to 
the margin of the water, she drew aside the tangled 
branches, and entered a small winding footpath, worn 
by the devious tread of the wild deer, and widened by 
the 9teps of village urchins, nutting or birdnesting among 
the matted dingle. So narrow was the track, however, 
and so abruptly did it twist and turn round many a dod¬ 
dered ivy bush and stunted oak, now covered, for a few 
steps, by the shallow ripples of the stream, now scaling 
the ravine by sudden zigzags, that none hut a well-prac¬ 
tised eye could have discovered it by that glimmering 
twilight. Though well aware that life was on his speed 
—that the avenger of blood wa9 hut a liltlo w ay behind— 
the stranger scarcely could keep up, though muscular, 
and swift of foot, and active, with the deor-like speed of 
his fair guide. At length, after a rapid walk of perhaps 
ten minutes, they reached the dam at the moat head— 
where was a low-arched boat-house, with a small light 
skiff moored beneath it—and stood quietly facing the 
south side of the mansion. From the two windows, far¬ 
thest from the chapel of the five mentioned in the upper 
range, a steady light was shining into the quiet night— 
and from a loop, beside the water gate, a long red rnv 
streamed out, casting a wavering line of crimson radi¬ 
ance over the rippling water. With these exceptions, 
all was profoundly dark and silent. By the boat-house 
she puused a moment, ns if in deep reflection. 14 They 
will come here anon !” she said; they will come here 
anon, and search the house from battlement to cellar, 
before we can bestow you where I would. And I must 
blind the servants, and speak, too, with my father. 
Meanwhile here must you tarry—here they will never 
dream of searching.” And as she spoke she stooped 
under the low-browed arch, and tripped along a little 
rib of stone-work, scarcely a foot in width, to the extreme 
end of the boat-house, where was a small paved landing, 
with three steps downward to the water, and a slight 
wooden ladder upward, leading to a smnll hole beside 
the key stone of the arch. 44 Up there,” she cried, 44 up 
there,” laying her hand upon the ladder, which they 
could just distinguish by the reflection of the windows 
from the moat. 44 It is a little sail-loft, not two feet 
high, under the slated roof, full of old sails and oars. 
Up there, and draw the ladder after you, and should 
they come to search there, which they will not, I think, 
roll yourself in the canvass, and lie still. And now 
attend to me. There is a little air hole in the front, 
toward the house, whence you can see the windows. 
Can you swim, sir—you can, I warrant me !” and as she 
heard hisbrief affirmative, she went on rapidly—“well, 
when you see that red light thrice extinguished, and 
thrice re-lighted, with such pause that you may reckon 
ten between, come down, swim boldly to the water gate, 
and I will be there to admit you. Farewell—God keep 
you,” and she leaped into the light boat, unmoored, and 
pushed it out, while the young cavalier ascended, and 
drew up the ladder obedient to her bidding. 

The distance was but short, and the light paddle, 
wielded by her fairy hands, scarcely had cut the surface 
six times, era the boat floated by the portcullis of the 
water gate i and a voice somewhat tremulous from age, 


| hailed from the lighted shot-hole, inquiring who was 

I there. 

II 44 'Tis I—’tis I, good Jeremy,” she answered. 44 Ope 
i to me, quickly, for it is somewhat late and cold for the 

season.” 

| The aged servitor required no second bidding, the 
1 grating was drawn up, the inner doors thrown open, and 
j —while the old man held his link on high, casting a 
smoky light over the steps, and the black water, and 
! several boats moored there of various sizes—two younger 
grooms, with badges on the sleeves of their jerkins, ran 
1 out along the platforms on each side, and drew the boat, 
j with its fair freight, up to the inner landing. The gates 
J were again barred, and the portcullis lowered—the cres- 
lj set in the ward-room was extinguished, and Jeremy, pre¬ 
ceding with the torch, and the grooms following, cap in 
hand, the lady passed out from the water tower into the 
j court-yard of the hall. 

| The upper portion of the building, as viewed from 
without the walls, has been described already, but a new 
i prospect was now shown—the court, from the walls of 
! the chapel, to the gate-house at its western end, would 
have measured not less than a hundred yards, one half 
I of which, toward the gate, was laid out in a formal par^ 
Ijterre, divided from the rest by a stone balustrade, with 
jrichly-carved stone vases, and planted thickly with yew 
and box and holly, clipped into all fantastic shapes of 
peacocks, centaurs, dragons, and the like, according to 
\ the taste of that old day, with two time-honored giants 
|—cedars of Lebanon—presiding over them, like Sam¬ 
sons in all the majesty of unshorn strength and benuty. 

| The remaining space was open, paved w ith small cobble¬ 
stones, divided by long rays of granite curb-stones, di- 
I verging from a common centre, where, in an ornamental 
j basin, played a small fountain. The door of the man¬ 
sion, under a low stone arch, bearing upon its keystone 
the same date, 1559, was placed exactly at the extremity 
of the main building, where the abutting chapel formed 
J a right angle, and was flanked by a dozen long crenelles 
{for musketry, which, it would seem, with similar aper- 
| tures, had, formerly, been the only means of giving light 
I to the ground floor of the edifice. Of these, however, 
only five remained flanking the doorway, while, for the 
others, had been substituted good honest latticed case¬ 
ments, four in the front, under the windows of the upper 
story, the portal corresponding to the fifth, and two in 
the basement of the chapel. From all of these now 
shone a bright and cheerful radiance through the transpa¬ 
rent medium of snow-white curtains, against which, many 
a shadow of men and female forms was ca 9 t, as persons 
hurried to and fro between them and the lights; while 
ever and anon the hum of merry voices and light laughter 
rung out into the night, suggesting many an image of 
; fireside English comfort. Not long, however, did the 
lady pause to note a scene which she had looked upon 
many times, daily, from her childhood, but passed across 
an angle of the garden, and through the middle of the 
court, directly to the door. It was a formidable massy- 
| looking remnant of antiquity—a piece of hard black 
oak, six inches thick, all clenched with great nail heads, 
and crossed with iron bars—yet it stood on the latch, 
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which gave way readily to the light touch of the lady,! 
and admitted her to a small, neat, square hall, with two 
doors, to the right and left, and a huge staircase at the j 
back—the steps, and balustrades and wainscoting, and 
floor, all made of beautiful and highly-polished oak. A 
gothic window, with stained glass, in the second story— 
for the hall was the whole height of the building, with a 
gallery above—lighted it in the day ; but now a brazen 
lamp, with several blazing branches, swung by a crimson 
cord from the roof. Two or three portraits hung upon 
the wall, grim-visaged warriors cup-a-pie in steel, w’ith 
brandished truncheons-—and long-waisted ladies, looking ! 
unutterable sweetness at large posies. Upon a large 
slab table, under the first turn of the staircase, lay sevc-! 
ral gloves, a broad-leafed hat and feather, and a sad- 
colored riding-cloak of camlet; while, in thecorner, stood 
a miscellaneous assortment of hand-guns, fishing-rods,' 
cross-bows, and hunting-poles—weapons of rural sport—; 
as on the walls above hung suits of bright-plated armor, 1 
with arquebus and petronel and pike, and every imple¬ 
ment of veritable warfare. 

“ There, that will do, Jeremy. I trow I shall find my 
father in the library above ! that will do—go your wavs |! 
to supper,” said the fair girl, waving her hand to her 
attendants, eager to get away from the restraint imposed 
on her by their presence; and as they disappeared, 
through the door to the right—whence, as they opened it,! 
proceeded a most savory smell of supper, and a loud 
buzz of merriment—bounded with a light foot but anxious 
heart, up the broad staircase; hurried through several 
spacious rooms, illuminated only by the dim glimmering 
of the new-risen moon, and entering the library, stood in 
a broad glare of light before her father’s chair. ! 


THE WIDOW’S OIL. 

BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 

“And it came to pass, when the vessels were full, that she 
said unto her son, • Bring me yet a vessel.’ And lie *uid uulo 
her, * There is not a vessel more.’ And tiio oil stayed. 

ii. kings, iv. vi. 

I. 

“ Bring forth the vessels! borrow more, 

Of all thy neighbors, not a few! 

God, who regards the widow’s store, 

Her slender pittance will renew.” 

II. 

Then did the widow’s heart rejoice; 

No more in penury’s depths to toil; 

Those vessels, at the prophet’s voice, 

She sees run o’er with precious oil! 

HI 

11 And yet bring more!” No more were brought; 

And straight the flowing treasure stayed; 

Oh, God, how fully we are taught, 

That thus we bound thy spirit's aid. 

IV. 

For when the Oil of Grace, in 3tore 
Unmeasured, flows for ready hearts, 

Hearts, emptied of their pride, no more 
Appear; and slighted grace departs. 


ICILIA.-A TALE. 

BY MARY ANNE BROWNE. 

Her brow nil bare, her raven tresses twined 
From that tine forehead, and wreathed up behind , 
With strings of orient pearl,—her graceful w rist 
Circled with diamonds, pure as dew-drops, kissed 
By summer moonlight,—every limb attired 
So richly, that the coldest heart had fired 
In gozing on her perfect loveliness— 

Fair Leonora sate. Her mirror stood 
Before her, and with half shut, sleepy eyes, 

She viewed her beauty and her costly dress, 

Her heart lost in fair dreams of witcheries 
This night to be achieved. The crimson blood 
Rose brightly in her cheek—’twas near the hour 
When all this beauty should appear, with power 
To charm all gazers in the festival, 

The lovely night-star of her noble hall. 

Oh, very beautiful the lady was! 

So pure the blood that flowed thro’ every limb 
Thro’ whose clear veins no vulgar stream might pass, 
The pride of its nobility to dim ! 

The only child—the last of Leon’s race, 

Count Leon of Verona,—long ago 
Her mother and her only brother died, 

And it w-as left for her alone to twine 
The honors of her race upon her brow, 

That mother’s beauty, and that brother’s pride. 

She starts—the hour is come—one passing glance, 
From the pearl chaplet on her silken locks, 

Unto the satin-slippered foot, that mocks 
A fairy’s lightness in the giddy dance,— 

And she is gliding to the chamber door 
And o’er the long dim gallery’s velvet floor, 

And down the marble stair-ease where the moon 

Sent pale, cold beams thro’ the small window, which 
Shone like an eye in the broad sculptured niche; 

And now she stands within the wide saloon;— 

Already there a crowd have gathered, and 
Around the lady come a courtly band 
Of noble cavaliers—each with some speech 
Of honied flattery, or gay w-it, and each 
Receiving some light word, or playful jest,— 

Yet, Leonora ! midst the crowd was one , 

Who, spite of thy gav laugh, and careless tone, 

Had fixed his image firmly in thy breast,— 

Leontius of Verona! Each one prays 

That she with him will tread the first gay measure, 
She from her breast a rose bud takes, and says 
That he who reachcth first that flagrant treasure 
Shall be her partner,—and down she threw the pledge— 
It fell, aud lighted by the marble ledge 
Whereon Leontius leaned. He snatched the flower, 

A blush stole over Leonora ’9 brow,— 

She is by chance his promised partner now 
And she may linger near him one short hour, 

He kissed the rose—he took her little hand, 

And off they glided in the saraband. 
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“Ah me!” whence came that low breathing sigh, 

So gentle, yet so full of agony 7 
Beside the pillar hidden by its shade 
There sitteth unobserved a pale, meek maid, 

Most simply robed, not beautiful—but yet 
Bringing upon the heart a soft regret, 

A melting tenderness ye scarce knew why, 

Has it her pensive brow, or low breathed sigh 7 

Poor, poor Icilia ! in thy fragile frame 
There burnt a far more pure and holy flame, 

Than even Leonora’s. Woe for thee ! 

Leontius has thy heart’s idolatry ! 

But he the proudest, noblest in the throng, 

How could he give thy timid heart its due, 

Love, tender, deep, devoted, pure and true, 

Such as to thine own nature doth belong? 

It may not be—and slowly day by day, 

This love is wearing thy weak frame away. 

She was the daughter of an ancient race, 

And she had sisters full of life and grace, 

And brothers brave, and beautiful, and tall, 

She was the palest, weakest, least of all;— 

She had a frame so slight, that even a breath 
.Seemed to have power to chill its veins to death, 

A pallid cheek that seldom wore a blush, 

Save when Leontius spoke—then it would flush 
Crimson as Leonora’s ! Her bright hair 
Has never curled and decked with artful care, 

But its pale waves, smoothed in a simple braid, 

Across the pure white brow were softly laid ; 

She had a mild and timid eye—its hue 
A tremulous color, that was scarcely blue, 

And yet ’twas very sweet, and it could beam 
H hen her one star was near, shedding a gleam 
O er her fond heart! Sweet maiden! yet all said 
Icilia was not one formed to be wed, 

And named her as a being, even from birth 
Set all apart from the deep love of earth! 

Leontius was beside her—and her eye 
Has lighted up, even unto brilliancy, 

And her small hand that he had kindly pressed, 

H as lingering suffered in his own to rest. 

Until he dropped it of himself,—her cheek 
Was glowing like a rosy sunset streak, 

And she was speaking with an air more gay 
Than she, poor girl! had worn for many a day. 

And Leonora, she was standing near, 

With head averted—yet could plainly hear 
Leontius speaking to that gentle thing, 

And in her heart what angry passion’s sting, 

Jealousy—hate—revenge! there had been words 
Between the twain during the dance, that thrilled 
Too rudely on the bnsom’s finer chords, 

W bos© angry echo was not yet half stilled;— 

Yet upon Leonora’s lip a smile 
Hung like the sunshine, and she laughed, and talked, 
And arm in arm with other gallants walked, 

And yet her heart was bursting all the while. 

A little path beside a rivulet, 

Whose bank with the low willow trees was set, 


And two who slowly wandered in her light, 

Had the pale moon to gaze upon that night, 
Leontius and Icilia,—on his arm 
Leaneth the maiden—there was such a charm 
j In being thus supported ! Ah, too soon 
! They reach her home, and rill, and love, and moon 
The cruel door hath severed from her eyes,— 

Yet hath her memory seized upon a prize 
| That it will keep for ever I As they parted 
I A tear unto her gentle eye had started, 
j And he had drawn her closer to his side, 

I And taken her small hand, and on it’s snow 
Pressed a long kiss—ay—even now its glow 
Went to her heart!—And as he turned he said, 

“ God bless thee, dear Icilia!”—he was gone, 
Perhaps he soon forgot that fervent tone, 

But she—oh, she remembered it, poor maid : 

She laid her down that night to rest in peace, 

And yet she could not sleep for very bliss, 

So happy the young spirit ever is, 
j When for a while its wearying sorrows cease, . 

| And hope peeps for a moment trembling forth, 

] She should have died just then, counting the worth 
| Of all the joy that love returned confers, 

Ere the conviction came it never could be hers ! 

But Leonora in her gorgeous home 
i Was lonely, and her brow bore clouds of gloom; 
jj She sought her chamber, hut no couch that night 
! Received the pressure of her limbs so light, 

But with the crimson curtains hnlf undrawn, 

She paced her chamber, wearying for the dawn, 

And ever and anon, with restless eye, 

Outglancing on the calm and quiet sky, 

Whereon the sinking moon flung upward rays 
Of pallid glory—then her lamp’s red blaze 
Grew fainter—it was morning,—on a chair 
The lovely lady sank, and slumbered there. 

****** 

They said her cheek was brighter—that more clear 
And frequent rang her soft laugh on the ear, 

That she was gaining gladness, health and strength 
And would outgrow her fearful state at length; 

She read when young Leontius sate beside her; 

She often walked if he were there to guide her. 

Nay once they said she trod a saraband, 

Supported by his arm—led by his hand! 

He did not speak of love, yet she began, 

To deem the love that in her spirit burned, 

Would surely at the last be well returned, 

For if he chanced to see her faint or wan, 

His brow grew grave, and he would ask if ought 
Of sadness on Icilia did intrude, 

With such a marked and deep solicitude, 

That she may be forgiven the hopeful thought; 

And Leonora now was far away! 

Winningall hearts upon a foreign shore, 

Perhaps she might return to them no more; 

What to her hopes did not her wishes say! 
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Step firmly on the shore ! the mazy boat 
Still hath left all its motion in her limbs, 

Still in her head the dizzy heeling swims, 

And all the town before her seems afloat,— 

A train of damsels follow from the shore, 

Who doth not know the Lady Leonora ! 

Icilia sate all calmly by the sea, 

That the fresh breeze might fan her placid face, 
That now hath worn so much of living grnco; 
And lo, Leontius shares with her the free, 

And pleasant wind ! A glad and thankful train 
Are passing, landed from the unsteady main, 
Brought to their native land in joy again. 

There is the fairest, with but little bloom 
Left in the cheek o’er which the snowy plume 
Droops, floating in the wind. Ah ! his fond eye 
Hath seen her—and she feelcth who is nigh 
And the red blush is up again, as deep 
As ever:—Will her passion never sleep ? 

She never hath forgotten him—and he, 

Is she not still his own bright deity ? 

And for Icilia—that pale silent star, 

She shone but when that sun was hidden afar.' 

**•••* 

Oh, pale Icilia ! waken ! wherefore thus 

Are thy meek eyelids closed, and thy pure cheek 
Fillowed against the last enduring house, 

The chilly tombstone—Art thou grown too weak 
To hasten home without an hour of rest, 

In the old church ? The bridal twain are gone, 
Leontius and his beauteous Leonore— 

How very quiet, maiden, is thy breast! 

Thou seemest lifeless as the marble stone 
Thou leanest on—wake, lady—can it be! 

Icilia ! there the chain was rent from thee,— 

Thy heart is broken thou wilt mourn no more! 
Liverpool , England , 1840. 


“YE KNOW NOT WHAT YE ASK. 1 

Would ye sip from the golden cup of fame ? 

Would ye strive for the meed of a deathless name? 
Would ye nerve the soul for the glorious task? 

Ye know not, ye dream not, the boon ye ask! 

Do ye pant for the wealth of the buried mine I 
Would ye crush thy soul on the idol shrine? 

Would ye shroud the heart in a golden mask? 

Yc know not the fearful boon ye ask! 

Would ye share in the glorious gift of song? 

Cau ye meekly bear with neglect and wrong ? 

Would ye live with the depths of thy soul unread? 

Then know what ye ask, e’er the prayer be said! 

Would ye move in the holy light of love ? 

Would ye spread your wings for a home above? 

Would ye suo for the dove of peace to rest 
Its folded pinions within thy breast? 

Would ye list to the still, small voice of God ? 

Do yc joy to walk where a Saviour trod ? 

Do ye pray for strength in the glorious task? 

Then know ye the precious boon ye ask. 

INKS. 

Boiton , Sept., 1840. 


ATHENS AND ITS VICINITY IN 1835. 

BT J. I. DOW. 

“ What roeky Isle, what bay is this ? 

The rock, the bay, of Sulainis!”— Byron. 

In the autumn of tho year 1835, “ Old Ironsides” 
entered the port of Athens, and anchored under the tomb 
of Themistocles. It was a beautiful day when wo sailed 
up the >F.gean: and, as we left our white trail upon the 
dark blue waters of the restless sea, island after island of 
the Archipelago, like the heroes of antiquity, past 
like fleeting shadows away. Paros and Anti-Paros, 
Egina and Hydra, the Columns of Sunium, and the 
rock of Salamis—they rose and faded upon the sight, 
t beautiful even in their loneliness. Oh, it was a glorious 
time; and the two half spent showers that past away, at 
our approach, the one to the mountains of Peloponessus, 
and the other to the hills of Attica, gave evidence that 
the stars of glory floated above our halls of iron thun¬ 
der. A rainbow’ hung over Athens as the “Constitution” 
came too in the Piraeus. * 

Our Commodore was something of a wag. He had a 
frank bluff way with him, which pleased his friends and 
confounded bis enemies. I was a chicken of his, as they 
say at sea, and therefore had more frowns and smiles 
than generally fall to the lot of an idler on board a man- 
of-war. It was about sunset when u'o anchored. The 
next morning wa9 the Sabbath, and the sun came up, 
over the hills of Attica, and with a gorgeous smile, 
welcomed us to the Tomb of Agis. Athens lay before 
us, and the Albanian glowed upon us from the treeless 
shore. 

A Sabbath in Greece—a Sabbath among the Tombs— 
No sound of “ the church going bell” wns heard, pealing 
from the hill tops and the green valleys, or dying away 
in melodious echoes amid the ravines of the grey headed 
mountains. A few’ kiacks glided swiftly by us, and a 
Greek boy lay watching us on the brown and quiet shore. 
How different from my own New-England, teeming as 
she was with thousands of happy worshippers, and the 
thought of her altar-covered hills, came across my mind 
like a pleasant dream, and carried me back to my school¬ 
boy days, when I read of the Venitians at the Piraeus, 
and the capture of the Lions of Saint Marks, which 
rested upon the abutments of the gateway through which 
we had entered. The abutments were plainly to be seen 
below the green waters; but the lions were in Venice. 
It is customary on board of vessels of war, for them to 
salute the flag of the country at which they arrive before, 
allowing officers or men to visit the shore on pleasure. 
Our Commodore, therefore, sent his flag-officer post haste 
to Athens, on a jackass, to see the King, or his ministers, 
and make the necessary arrangement for giving and 
receiving the salute. The rest of us were kept on board. 
We, that is, another landsman and myself, who had not 
eaten salt junk and drank ropy water all our days, began 
to grow tired of restraint. So we paced the deck im¬ 
patiently, and looked daggers at the cabin door, while 
we sent forth flashes of desire towards the Grecian hills. 
Noon came, and I became still more impatient. At this 
moment, a marine bounced up the companion way, and 
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summoned me to the cabin. I entered—theCommodore, I ashes of apes upon the works of mortals. The gigantic 
in a *hite flannel round-a-bout, was busily engaged in i Sphynx, the massive Pyramid, and the tall and pictured 
proving the difference between turkey grease and appe- - Obelisk, had felt his power upon the plains of Egypt; 
ti e. He was a specimen of the old school, and cared 'Greece and her temples, her sages and her poets, had 
but little for smelling bottles, white gloves, or quizzing j passed away. The wild dog howled upon the Pynx of 
glasses. He could use a bandanna, instead of a linen- ■ Demosthenes, and the owl hooted from the broken 
cambric handkerchief; and, as for lemonade and i portico of the Parthenon. I stood in Athens, at the hour 
sandwiches, when he beheld them, where were thev? | of sunset. It was a fflorious moment. Autumn had 
He was. in fact, a Behemoth when good liquids were browned the plains of Attica, and the deep purple of the 
before him—an earthquake when wnffles and sponge-cake * evening, rested like a cloud upon the sharp angles of 


were to be swallowed: and a fit of the fever and ague, 
when any one deserved a shake-down. 

He eyed me over his half-eaten drumstick, as I entered 
and I perceived, with pleasure, a lurking devil in his eye. 
“ Do you wi«h to go on shore ?” said he. 


, Hymettus, while a fleecy cloud of purest white, floated, 
! like a plume, from the brow of old Anchesmus. Silence 
brooded over the Socinian grove, and the ocean broke in 
, hollow murmurs upon the sunken columns of Cape 
Colonne. It w’as a land of silence and departed 


“Certainly.” I replied, feeling my heart beating quick glory. It was an hour of splendor and of glorious recol- 
with anticipation. lections. 

“ Then - sir >” 8nid hc > “ to the officpr of | I stopped upon the summit of Mars’ Hill. The altar 

have my boat manned, go in it to the shore, hire a jack- 1 to t } lc Unknown God, was not to be seen. A marble 
ass. go to Athens, see the King and then return and tell w ba ]j ? manufactured by the Turks, from the columns on 
me how he looks. the Acropolis, and which had been fired at the Greeks, 

“Ay, ay, sir, I replied, and left the cabin, duly, ] a y at my feet; while a solitary grass-hopper, chaunted 
appreciating his kindness. vespers at the Shrine of the Areopagii. As I rested 


e how he looks. the Acropolis, and which had been fired at the Greeks, 

“Ay, ay, sir, I replied, and left the cabin, duly lay at my feet; while a solitary grass-hopper, chaunted 
^predating his kindness. vespers at the Shrine of the Areopagii. As I rested 

He wished to smuggle me on shore, and I was well upon lhe I pu li e d from my pocket a little bible, 

pased to get into Greece in his own way. The lieuten- J an(1 reQ d the chapter of Acts, aloud. 

is looked grum at me, as I went over the ship’s side, T 

, , ., , . j i 4 r i . »» • Reader, the foot of Paul had trod the spot where I 

d the middies whispered, “ fresh grub, m my ears, I ' ‘ 

, , , t j i j i 1 rested; there, too, the Athenians, who were constantly 

tm IhA nnrlt na I fln.paiulnn tlin ar>rnmmn. ■ ' - 


pleased to get into Greece in his own way. The lieuten- J an(1 reQ d the chapter of Acts, aloud. 

ants looked grum at me, as I went over the ship’s side, T 

, , -, , . , .. c i , ,, . Reader, the foot of Paul had trod the spot where I 

and the middies whispered, “ fresh grub, m my ears, 1 ’ ‘ 

t . T j i j \ 1 rested; there, too, the Athenians, who were constantly 

from the gun-deck ports, as I descended the accommo* i . , e . 

r f . , , , I seeking after some new thing, received the words of m- 

dation ladder. After a few stout strokes, we reached the f ° 

, . r . . r i i spiration from the lips of the Apostle to the Gentiles, 

shore, and I stepped out upon the soil of Greece, while I * .... 

, , , ii- it • u- j The same sun was then sinning upon me. I he same 

the boat returned to the ship. Having hired an old ! i j u 1 i 


, • , % . , r i • . grass was waving in the breeze, and, save the loneliness 

white horse, w hose appearance gave evidence ot sobnety . * ° 

j , ... T i j/. i .. i of the hill side, the scene, in all its solemn grandeur, was 

and dooilitv, 1 departed for the inland city, over al| . y 

nj., , T l j i i 1 - • » | realized. Nature works but few changes in the earth, in 

McAdamired road. I had learned to repudiate jack- , ° 

. ... , , i ■ * i , •! the long run. True, earthquakes may swallow up cities, 

asses, in Minorca, having been unceremoniously pitched < s 1 • ; 

, , , . , w . rp I and roll the waves of ocean over the land, and whirl- 

over ones head on an excursion towards Mount loro. , . „ . 


and roll the waves of ocean over the land, and whirl- 


My horse was incapable of running, and I w'as obliged to i[ 


winds may spin away the giants of the forest, still, the 


ir . , . seeds of the grove will linger in the soil, and the son of 

content myself with his snail-like pace. An Albanian, | , , , 5 

, . , . . t /• n r • i i j i the oak, the chestnut, and the olive, will find a strong 

now overtook me, with his sash full of pistols and dag-1 . ° 

», , .i 'foothold in the steps of their sires, and wave in summer 

gers. He was a saucy dog; ruling up close to me, he h ^ ‘ 

r j i . u i l I glory above their mouldering trunks. Such is the 

stuck his head in mv face, and burst into a horse laugh, j * J s 

. r- •-»»> • i r economy of God, in relation to the products of the soil; 

“ Paries yous rrancaise? said I. 1 ‘ 

.... ,, i ^ life is constantly springing up from death, and the flowers 

“Nox, replied the Albanian. , , i 

“ Who are von ?” .aid I, in English. ! bloom bri S bte,t - ,b8t tt,e nurtured ^ deca - v ' Not 90 - ,n 

- ' ° _i _ ti- _ • _ _:__] 


“ Nox,” replied the Greek. 

“Go to the devil!” said I, getting angry. 

“ Nox,” said he. 

Then riding close alongside of me, he ran the sharp 
heel of his shovel formed stirrup about an inch into my 
Rosinante’s side, and away we both went, upon a hard 
gallop, through the olive groves, to the city, whose name 
alone, hung, like a shade of glory, over the uninhabited 
plain*. I was armed, and my uninvited guide saw my 
pistols, and kept at a more respectful distance. In a 


| glory above their mouldering trunks. Such is the 
economy of God, in relation to the products of the soil; 
■* life is constantly springing up from death, and the flowers 
bloom brightest, that are nurtured by decay. Not so, in 
, regard to man. His race is ever changing, and the 
children of one generation despise the deeds, and blot out 
* the very names of their fathers. An army marches over 
the land, and the people become freemen or slaves. 

, Blest or cursed with intelligence, each individual steera 
his own frigate, as suits him best, across the ocean of 
i time; and eternity alone can discover to his neighbors, 
i the spot where he makes the land. 

!i On the hill of Athens I felt my hair rise and my 
t heart beat quick, with emotions of awe, as fancy pictured 


few minutes, we came to the road that branches to ' to my busy brain, the scenes of other times. Saul of 
Athens. I threw the Greek a small coin, and pursued Tarshish stood in his native dignity before me, and 
my way with less speed, while he, turned into the olive ! beside me, towered the marble Altar of the Unknown God. 
groves, and passed out of sight. The seats, where the Sages of Greece once sate, to 

_ doom the criminal to the hemlock, now presented a 

Time, that fell destroyer of all things below the im- regular appearance, though almost effaced by the foot of 
perishable heavens, had been busy, in scattering the [ the wandering scholar. 1 he moss violet and the yellov 
5 1 
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cup waved along them, and the rank weed* shot up from ] pace, and I followed the path, expecting to strike the 
the alluvial soil, at the base of the hill. j main road at a point nearer the harbor. The thundcr- 

A solemn feeling pervaded my inmost soul. My foot- I cloud, now gave evidence of its nearer approach, and the 
steps echoed fearfully loud as I wandered from seat to wailing of the distant hurricane, came echoing upon the 
seat, and the voice* of other days seemed to whisper to J agitated atmosphere. Deep darkness now closed around 
me in the rustling of the grass, and in the flowers lonely me. All at once, my horse stopped, and gave me to 
whistle on the distant moor. I understand he would go no farther in that direction. I 

The strain of a far oflfbugle, now aroused me; I turned I prepared to dismount. As I reached my right foot down, 
towards the seat of learning and the arts. The proud to touch the ground, with my hands on the saddle, and 
monuments of sculptors and architects, stood like spirits my left foot in the stirrup, I perceived that there was no 
in their snowy robes upon the Acropolis. Below me, a ground to stand on. I therefore, mounted again, and 
few scattered hovels, with here and there, the broken descended on the other side in safety,—a flash of light- 
pillar* of a triumphal arch or a pictured wall, met my ning now' showed me, that I was in the midst of the ruins 
gaze. of ancient Athens, and that I stood upon a precipice of 

The waters sluggishly picked their way along the about forty feet in height. The same flash of lightning, 
pebbly bed of the Illisus, and tho crane fished in tho j discovered the main road, and a narrow path leading into 
turbid pool at the base of the ruined temple of Jupiter, it, and I accordingly, made a sudden exit from the ruins 
A Bavarian soldier, with his musket glittering in the of centuries. With my bridle-reins in my hand, I came 
purple light, stalked along the gate-way of Minerva’s out of the valley of dangers, and soon reached the 
Temple, and a Greek boy lay sleeping upon the steps of t McAdamized way. 

the Temple of Theseus. At this moment, I heard a ! In a few moments, I dismounted at a miserable shanty, 
plaintive sound. I looked up, and beheld, at a short ii and taking a draught of gin and rose-water, repaired on 
distance from me, an Albanian and his daughter, dressed ! board the frigate in a kiack. As I came alongside, much 
in the rich and imposing costume of their race. They merriment was caused by my novel barge, with one oars- 
appeared to be worshipping the God of their futhers, man, and sundry good natured jokes, that had travelled 
upon this memorable hill, and often did they stretch their through all the ward-room messes, from the days of Noah 
hands towards the gorgeous tinted west. They seemed 1 down, were dug up and thrown at me as original, real 


to be the remnant of Grecian glory, calling back the Ij 


majesty of the past, from the ever moving car of time. 

A heavy cannon now thundered along the I’iraeus, and 
its echoes died away upon the rock of Salamis. I started, 
the “ Constitution” had fired her evening gun, and the 
star* and stripes of the west, glitterd as they fell from 
their airy height, and then disappeared upon the deck of 
the grim old battle-ship. 

The Albanians had clasped their hands in prayer, and 
while their dark hair streamed in the wind, and their 


impromptus, by the young officers of the mess. The Com¬ 
modore gave me a precious rowing for staying out of the 
ship so late, and the purser was very particular to know 
whether I hnd seen the King. I had caught a glimpse 
of Otho, riding in his coach, with a soldier on the foot¬ 
board, armed with a blunderbuss, and decorated with two 
large letters on each shoulder—O. O.—I therefore re¬ 
plied, that I had seen his majesty. 

“ How do you know it?” said the good natured com¬ 
mander of the strong-box, shaking his sides like a kettle 


bosoms heaved with emotions of holy and deep-toned I of jelly. 

feeling, I passed unnoticed before their fixed eye*, and j 44 Because, ho had O. O. on his shoulders, a crown on 
reached my Posada, in the main street of Athens, in his coach panel, and a footman in uniform, armed with a 
safety. A Borrico now brayed by my side, and a ragged 'blunderbuss, and topped oft' with a cap and feather*,” 
son of Attica sold me a mock antique, for more than his replied I, laughingly. 

King had paid him for a year’s service, as a hanger on at 44 Feather*,” said the purser, puckering up his mouth, 
the Capitol. and putting himself in an attitude. “ Feathers are no 

— sign of a duck’s nest, Mr. Secretary,” 

It grow* dark surprisingly fast in the Eastern climes, A loud roar of mess laughter, which was repeated in 
and before I could take my scanty meal of sausages and the steerage, followed this precious ebullition of bilge- 
beans, a distant thunder storm had come dow n from w ater wit, and went up the windsail to the quarter-deck, 
Corinth, and lingered upon the Chair of Xerxe*. A with the dead air of the apartment. 

growling, long and deep, hastened my departure, and I “Ten o’cloek,” said the master-at-arms, entering the 
mounted my old ichitc , with the delightful anticipation ward-room with a dark lantern in his hand. Out went 
of having my throat cut in a tempest, on the plains of our last candle in an instant, and then all hands turned 
Greece. I had hardly entered the olive groves, when a in. Soon deep sleep held in silence my jolly messmates, 
couple of horsemen, came rattling after me. I heard w ith the exception of the purser, who whispered feather*, 
their arms jingle, and every moment brought the clatter and snored duck ’9 nests, all night. 

of their ponies’ hoofs nearer to my ears. I determined. Now', w hen tho morning hnd come, the flag of Greece 

therefore, to haul my wind, and take a path that branched was hoisted at our main-royal mast-head, and a salute of 
off of the main road. Nogooner hnd I made up my mind twenty-six guns w as fired, which w as duly returned, by a 
than I spurred my leaden-heeled charger to hi* mettle, couple of gun brigs, in the harbor. 

and in a few seconds, reached a secure place in the The Commodore and -His officers, then made prepara- 
thicket. The horsemen passed along the road, at a swift tion* to visit his moje*ty, King Otho, at hi* royal resi- 
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dence, a few rods from the ruins of the Ancient City, j 
Such a scene as followed, beggars descriptive language, j 
The long voyage from the Isles of Crane sand washer-1 ( 
women, had made sad havoc with clean linen and clear ! 
starching, and bright buttons looked green, and cocked 
hats appeared rusty. Muckle whangers clung to their '' 
cold sweated scabbards: and white unmentionables had 1 
been blessed with a “ smart sprinkle ” of iron rust and 
gun-powder smoke. Besides, many of us bad grown 
fleshy upon the deep, and the coats that once knew us, 
knew us no more. Such a running for the tailor, such a 
stretching of clothes, and such brushing, blacking, cursing 
and polishing, never was seen before, excepting in a man- 
of-war, under similar circumstances. Whiting and sour 
beer. Day &. Martin, and whiskey, peeped from every 
state-room, and the scent thereof, was os the scent of 
many groceries. After three hours active service, in 
which more buttons had been sewed on than are fastened 
in a city in a week, we assembled on the deck. Our 
efforts had not been unavailing. We had a fresh look 
about us, and every cocked hat seemed to say, “You 
pick at me and I’ll pick at you.” Our first Luff, who 
was a man of taste, seemed to he taken by an agreeable 
surprise, and above all, iny own appearance astonished 
him, for I had a new coat on, and a pair of Mahon boots, 
armed with brass spurs, six inches in length. He eyed 
my coat narrowly, and well he might, for it was his oicn, I 
Kith the shoulder strap off. Having pronounced us 
fit for duty, he reported us as being ready, to the ! 
Commodore, and at the cabin door awaited for the egress ! 
of power. 

“ Seven hells,” thundered the orderly. 

“Seven bells,” growled the quarter-master. 

“ Seven bells,” struck the messenger-boy, on the old 
ding-dong at the pump,—and seven bells it was. 

The cabin door Hew open. The Commodore, covered 
with gold lace above, and brimstone colored cloth below, 
bearing a tremendous cheese toaster, arose in his majesty, 
and like a second Neptune, in regimentals, looked out 
upon the sea. He had no three-pronged fork in his 
hand, but his coat was swallow-tailed, and his sword, 
when buckled on, made him resemble the Ocean God 
astride of his trident, i 

We soon shoved off, and in a few moments, landed in I 
Greece. A hundred Borricos were now offered to us to 
ride to the Capitol on, but as there were but forty officers, 
forty Borricos were declared sufficient. Soon the word 
was given, and the cavalcade took up its line of march. 
Such a singular body of mounted men never approached 
the Mistress of Learning before. Several of us had 1 
purchased cocked hats without trying them on, and of 
course, they fitted like Major Downing’s coat, which he j 
purchased with puckery apple-sauce. Round went several 1 
of our hats upon our heads with every slant of wind, and 
away hounded our jackasses, who were constantly spurred j 
on by their owners, who accompanied them for that pur- j' 
pose, and who were enabled to keep up with us, by ■ 
hanging on their tails. Away went the Commodore, 
before, with a ragged Greek hanging on behind: and 
away went the Captain’s clerk in the rear, with a couple j. 
of boys entailed upon his animal, fighting for the exclusive 


privilege of being dragged in the dirt for a shilling. 
Surely, monopolies are not confined to this country or to 
England. An American, on a lean horse, in a short 
ru 9 ty frock coat, with a pair of cazinett trowsers below 
it, and carrying a blue cotton umbrella in his hand, met 
us at the olive groves, and welcomed us to Greece. It 
was the Rev. Jonas King, the talented and praise-worthy 
missionary to Greece, who had just returned from Corinth, 
and who hastened to welcome his countrymen to the land 
where— 

“Learning slumbers in her marble grave." 

When the missionary reined in his steed, and awaited 
the approach of our party, sundry jokes upon his person 
were passed from the rear guard to the middle division, 
hut when it was ascertained that he was an American 
missionary, a man of talent and great learning, and when 
one of the company had sworn upon his saddle pommel, 
that he was the husband of that identical maid of Athens, 
who had stolen Lord Byron’s heart away, and who had 
refused to return it to him until he had sung a song for 
it—commencing with— 

“ Maid of Athens, ere we part, 

Give, oh, give me back iny heart. 

Fol, de rol.” 

The whole of tho joking fever passed away, and the 
itching of respectful curiosity reigned in its plnce. 

The missionary, as our interpreter, now joined the 
cavalcade, and we entered Athens w r ith a priest at the 
head, and a most contumacious pedagogue in the rear. 
Having selected a posada near the market-place, we 
left our animals, engaged dinner, and then took up our 
line of march for the King’s House. 

Winding along the margins of mud puddles, and 
scrambling over fallen pillars, and pieces of painted 
plastering, we drew- up at the gate of royalty. After 
some ceremony, we were admitted. A score of English 
servants, in short breeches and white silk stockings, with 
O.O. on their backs, passed us along, to a set of Greek 
aids, thence we were escorted to an ante-room, by 
Bavarian officers, where we rested awhile. Presently, 
the LotH High Chamberlain, in jack hoots, and a coat 
covered with silver, appeared, and led us by an entry, 
from little closet to little closet, to the audience chamber, 

“ Where the King was on bis throne, 

With his beggars at his feel." 

We, undoubtedly were, carried as many as eight times 
round the house, before we came to the audience room. 
As we entered, between a file of Bavarian officers, King 
Otho descended from his golden throne, and was intro¬ 
duced, by tho Lord High Chamberlain, to “ Admiral 
Yellyot and his officaires.” Otho now advanced three 
steps towards us, and was introduced to us separately, 
by our interpreter. He was a fine looking German youth, 
tall and slender, with a cream-colored skin, a mild blue 
eye, and auburn hair; dressed in a grey uniform, with 
red facings, diamond epaulettes, a diamond hilted sw'ord, 
with a polished steel scabbard; with a cocked hat, orna¬ 
mented with a diamond rose and a heron’s plume, under 
his arm. He seemed, as he stood before us, to have 
been taken from a hand-box, and permitted to speak on 
the occasion. Every button had an O. on it, and hie 
epaulettes were stamped in the same way. One of our 
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wags, upon being asked the reason of his wearing soj; 
many 0’s, said, that it was, because he owed for every 
thing ho had on. This was stolen from Sheridan, but as 
it was applied in a different way, it w'as decreed to be an 
original joke, and all hands gave a hearty lough, after 
the Commodore and first LufF hud set the example. j 

We made some few mistakes, not having seen the 
Kings of the world at home before, and one of our nnm- j 
ber capped the climax, by calling him, Mr. King. 1 
However, we got off'pretty well, until it came round for 
us to take leave. Now', know ye, gentle readers, that 
you must never turn your backs upon royalty, hut 
must bow yourselves out, and leave the possibility of 
your falling down stairs, to Providence. We began to , 
bow out,—I was in the rear rank, and had, as I said 
before, my long spurs on—with my eyes fixed upon the 
King, I scraped away, and all at once, I found myself 
plump against the Lord High Chamberlain, whom I 
gaffed with my rowels in each waxed boot. I heard the | 
smothered exclamation of “ Sucre Damn !” in French j 
and English, and turning my head, perceived the seven 
foot hcar y twisting his moustachios with one hand, and 
scratching his calves with the other. “ This is no time to : 
Swap jack-knives, or stand upon ceremony,” thought I, so 1 
turning to the right-about, I left the audience chamber, 
and made my way for the porch, where I arrived some ! 
seconds before the others, almost convulsed w ith laugh¬ 
ter. We next returned to our hotel, and then proceeded 
to the Mission-House. The house of Mr. King, was a 
curiosity. It had a little of every thing within its walls. \ 
Verde Antique, Parian Marble, blocks from the Acropolis, j 
&nd stones from Jupiter’s Temple, and above all, in the ! 
inside, it liad a Greek mistress. We w'erc kindly received 
by the lovely Greek, who still dressed in her country’s : 
costume, and at a signal, had sweet meats and cold 
water presented to us. 

1 he Lady, herself, came to each one of us, with the 
sweet meats in a silver dish, and with a single silver 
spoon, put a mouthful inside of our lips, in regular order, I 
commencing with the the Commodore, and ending with 
his clerk. A sip of wutcr from a single tumbler was |j 
then given us, in succession, and conversation com- j, 
jnenced. Many sago inquiries were then made about ji 
Athens and its wonders. One wanted to see the place j, 
where Troy stood t and another said, “He was in a 
great hurry to go upon Mecropolis and see the 11 ypar - 
thenon. Several curious discourses commenced upon ! 
the possibility of Demosthenes having a candle to put in 1 
his lantern before candle-wicking was known, and a great j 
diversity of opinion arose, as to the precise quantity of air i 
required to fill the temple of the winds! 

After hearing the Lord’s Prayer in Greek, and a class 
of dark-eyed damsels of Attica, sing “ Old Hundred,” in j 
modern Greek, we went out upon the Acropolis, Mr. I 
King, and all. Roaming from spot to spot, we were sur¬ 
prised to find it sun-set before the ruins had been half 
explored. I entered one of the temples before I departed. 
A bank of earth, raised by the Turks, filled the centre, and 
the ceiling was covered with lamp-black from the smoke | 
of their torches. Marked upon this black ceiling, were j 
to be seen the names of every traveller who had visited 


Athens. I placed my own there, near the names of 
Byron and Hobhouse, and rejoiced that I hod put myself 
in a fair way to go down to posterity, in such noble com¬ 
pany, in lamp-black. It was night before we reached 
our ship, and the cock had crowed, loud and long, on the 
Commodore’s hencoop, before we closed our eyes in 
sleep. 

I The next day, King Otho came to see ns. We had 
our yards mounted, the flag of Greece floating at our fore, 

1 and the officers on deck. As he came over the side, tho 
i hand struck up a mnriial air,—the cannons thundered 
majestically, and died away on Hydra and Egina: and 
: then the men on the yards sent forth three hearty cheers. 

I The cheers of Freemen seemed to awaken the dy ing spirit 
| of Greece, and a faint echo came back from the wild 
| mountain pass and the solitary plain. The French vessels 
of war in the bay of Salamis, had the Hag of Greece 
hoisted also, and a salute thundered along that desolate 
bay. Having gone through the military ceremonies, the 
[ Commodore invited the King and his suite below, to par- 
’ take of a collation. The gunner, now, under the superin¬ 
tendance of the officer of the deck, prepared to surprise 
■ the King, by exhibiting the wonderful properties of & 
seven barreled gun, which carried seven hundred balls, 

. and w hich only needed to be fired once, to set off'the whole 
of the charges. 

I This treat was planned by the Commodore, some days 
before, and now, the curious bundle of gun-barrels, with 
a swivel and standard, and a monkey-tail for a handle, 
was brought upon the quarter-deck, and made fast to the 
taff'rail, the muzzle pointing towards the sea, and the 
monkey-tail towards the mizen-mast. King Otho having 
satisfied his royal appetite, ascended the ladder with the 
Commodore and his high officers in company. The 
King, mounted the starboard horse-block, and the Com¬ 
modore the larboard, the seamen peeped from the fore¬ 
castle, and tho officers stood in the waist. The King’s 
suite were at the companion roil, and silence reigned 

“All ready with the gun, sir,” said the gunner touch 
ing his hut to the Commodore. 

“ Then fire away, quickly,” said the Commodore in a 
whisper. 

The gunner’s yeoman now seized the monkey-tail. 
The gunner pulled the trigger, by means of a long string 
that w as attached to it,—bang! bang ! bang ! went the 
gun, and then seven balls went off’, in a lump, and a barrel 
burst. Down w’ent the gunner and his yeoman, on deck, 
and round turned the discharging piece, and looked us 
all in the face; ball after ball whistled over our heads, 

; and then the piece began to shoot lower; at this suddea 
, turn in the affair, the King and the Commodore, who 
' were in danger every moment of being killed, stepped 
down about twelve steps at once, at the expense of rank 
and etiquette, and with the rest of us, brought the mizen- 
mast between the unmanageable gun and their bodies. 
The sailors threw themselves on the deck and laughed 
, ready to split their sides. The gunner, now reached up 
i his hand, und by main force, slewed the muzzle round, 
and then bent it down, so that it would hit against the 
taff'rail, as it started from side to side. Having been thus 
relieved from tho danger that at one moment seemed so 
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preat, the whole company laughed heartily at the joke, and 1 ! 
took more wine in the cabin, and then tho King and 
hi* suite retired ; tho ship saluting as before. j 

The Commodore sent to King Otho, a mate to the 
cannon that hud been used on tho day of his visit, with a 
letter, extolling its jmerits to the skies, and informing [ 
him, that one such gun would enable him to conquer his j 
enemies, with but few troops, in a 9iege. The King 
replied courteously, but seemed to think that the gun in 
battle, might do more injury to his own troops, than to 
those of the enemy, on account of the odd way it had of 
lookins at its friends when it was excited. \ 

This gun, the next year, upon the return of tho squad¬ 
ron, burst also, and put the worthy gunner on the pensiou 
list, for an extinguished eye and a cracked head. So i 
much for seven hundred guns in one. I 

After spending a week in Athens, the “Constitution” j 
bade adieu to the hills of Attica, and stretched her white j 
wings for the Levant. At evening, the Columns of Cape 
Colonne, gleamed in the moonlight. In the morning, 
they were lost in the distance, while the temples of Delos 
towered above her. 


T I M E . 

BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 

Time drops each day a chrystal screen 
The Present and the Past between, 

Whose thickening folds shut out at’last, 
Points brilliant once with Hope’s gay liijht 
And Joy’s young sunshine round them cast, 
But now all lost to Memory’s sight, 

Or dimly seen, if seen at all;— 

Because the thin and glassy pnll 
Which thickens round us, day by day, 
(Unlike the depths of summer air 
Which still are clear, however blue) 

Is dimmed with passion’s darkling hue, 

Or soiled by grief, or scratched by cure,— 
And thus at last is quenched the ray 
Which still was bright when youth was gay. 

And yet old Time doth well repay 
The harm of shutting out the Past;— 

Those chrystal laminae which 9tay 
Tho piercing light on memory cast, 

Were once between our eager sight 
And that which in the Future lies; 

Those folds which dim the Past to-night, 
Are found in morning’s rising light, 

Removed to bid the Future rise 
More clearly on the sight. 

And thus through life the morrow brightens, 
Just as to-day grows dim and gray;— 

The peace which now the bosom lightens 
Oft springs from griefs of yesterday, 

For o’er the Past doth Memory sway, 

And o’er the Future Hope preside, 

The former grave, the latter gtjy, 

The widow and the bride. • 


REPKINI, THE BRIGAND. 

From unpublished sketches of Russia and other lands. 

The Russian character, from the harsh and difficult 
language with which it is invested, is but little known, 
although that country occupies so considerable a portion 
in the policy of governments ; much, therefore, which 
is indigenous to that soil, and which best pourtrays its 
national character, is clouded in obscurity. It is not 
from the actions of cabinets, or the impressions receiv¬ 
ed from diplomatic embassies, that you can correctly 
judge of the internal character of any people. It is 
amongst tho middling classes of society—the pensan- 
, fry, and the working portion of the community that the 
national traits of a kingdom can be accurately defined. 

; The serfs of Russia are, perhaps, the most degraded, the 
most ignorant of any race of human beings that are 
under tho surveillance of a Christian government. A 
moral apathy pervades their whole body—a natural 
habit of bowing to oppression—a contented feeling with 
their immediate condition, and, singular to say, a love 
j of country as fervent as any portion of humanity. It is 
but rare that a spirit of resistance is manifested to tho 
despotic laws of the autocrat, knowing, too well, that 
his will is absolute, and that death, or worse, eternal 
banishment to Siberia, would be the punishment a ward- 
1 ed to such resistance. Vust as the country is, yet so 
completely organized are its laws, so strictly adminis- 
j tered in every quarter of this tremendous region, that 
! the smallest act of rebellion, down to the pettiest crime 
i< is discovered and punished in the most summary and 
merciless manner. One instance of a master spirit, who, 

J for a considerable time evaded and set at defiance tho 
civil and military authorities, is worth recording A 
young Russian, of the name of Repkini, with a 
mind alive to the degradation to which, as a serf, he 
| was subjected, dared to oppose the mandate of one of 
the noblemen who had treated his sister in the most 
cruel manner. The young man, with a heart bursting 
with indignation, remonstrated upon his cruelty—this 
j was enough to call down the wrath of his despotic mas- 
j ter. He was seized, and sentenced to perpetual con- 
jjfinement in a mine upon the nobleman’s estate. By 
j some means, however, he contrived to effect his escape, 

• and taking to the forests, raised and organized a consi- 
! derable band of followers, who, like himself deemed it 
better to brave the frown of justice, than live in the 
fetters of cruelty and degradation. For many months, 

| this little but hardy band of peasants kept at bay the 
1 parties of soldiers sent to secure them. In almost every 
i encounter, they proved victorious, and so famed did they 
become, that Repkini wns looked upon as the Mazzaroni 
| of Russia. His name was associated w’ith all that was 
; romantic—his picture was blazoned in almost every 
I window', and his life and adventures were told in 
! prose, and sung in ballads. At length the spirit of the 
government was aroused to a more extended view of his 
character, and the position which he had assumed, 
j Despatching a powerful force, they surrounded the valley 
; in which he and his little band were stationed. So com- 
i pletely were they hemmed in—so utterly deprived of 
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every hope of escape, that nothing but to surrender 
or to be cut to pieces, was now their only resource. 
The latter, in their opinion, was the most advisable, as 
surrender was only a preface to a more cruel punish¬ 
ment than immediate death. ** The knout and Sibe¬ 
ria, 11 exclaimed Repkini, “is all that now is left ns. 
What say you , comrades, death , or eternal slavery 7 11 
Their response was one universal shout of approbation, 
and recklessly rushing upon the ranks of the knlmouks. 
in a few minutes they were cut to pieces. But Repkini 
was not doomed to perish so gloriously. The strictest 
injunction had been given that he should, at all hazards, 
and every sacrifice, be secured alive, so that he might be 
made a frightful example, to the determent of future j 
offenders. On every hand he exposed himself to the I 
fury of the horsemen, but in vain, ’tifl at length despair- j 
ing, and seeing no hope of escape, or chance of death,] 
he endeavored to despatch himself by falling upon his I 
sword ; but his design was frustrated, his person secured, 
and under a powerful escort, he was conveyed to Peters¬ 
burg. 11 

It was a beautiful morning in the month of July, that | 
I was awoke at sunrise, by a loud rolling of drums. 1 1 
sprang from my bed, and hastening to the window, saw j 
a body of the municipal authorities, headed by several 
mounted knlmouks, marching along. My curiosity was 
excited, and upon inquiry, I found that the celebrated 
brigand, Repkini, who, for many months before, had 
occupied so much public attention, was, that morning, to 
suffer the punishment of the Knout. I had often heard 
of this mode of punition, but had never been a witness to j 
it, and having a double desire to see this famous robber,! 
I resolved, at once, to be an observer. Having arrived ; 
at the place of execution, I waited but a short time j 
before the criminal was brought hither from the hotel of 
Police, bound down upon a rough wooden sledge—and 
surrounded by about a hundred individuals of the civil j 
power, each carrying a musket. In front of these pro- j 
ceedcd six kalmouks on horseback, each with a sabre hang- i 
ing by his left side, and by his right, was swung a lance,; 
while in their hands they severally held a little whip of 
leather. In the rear, marched a numerous body of 
police-men, armed with white staves : the whole under a 
principal officer of horse. j 

The unfortunate man, who had already twice under- j 
gone a similar punishment, was now approached by the | 
executioner, and prepared for the fulfilment of the sen- j 
tence. He wus stripped of every article of clothing, I 
save a pair of coarse woollen drawers. A leather strap j 
was then placed around his waist, and firmly buckled 
behind him, to a plank of wood. He was then, by a 
process of machinery, raised above the heads of the 
spectators, so that he might be seen and known. His 
feet were next bound firmly around the same plank of 
wood, while the top of it was cut slopingly, and in a 
manner to receive his neck and arms. About his throat 
was then passed a chord, which, at the same time, w-as 
carried to his arms, and fastened them tightly a little 
above the wrist, through iron rings; this was then 
brought down to corresponding ones at the bottom of 
the plank, to which his feet were also securely at¬ 


tached. In this position the culprit was made to stand 
with his back completely exposed, and perfectly unable 
to stir. 

This ceremony being finished, the nature of his crime 
and sentence were then rend aloud, the spectators 
standing uncovered. Completely absorbed in the agony 
of suspense and terror, I forgot to remove my hat, when 
I was suddenly recalled from my abstraction by a blow* 
from a kalmouk, who ordered me to uncover, and, at 
the same time, followed me up with a repetition of the 
like, so that I was glad to remove to another place 
among the crowd. 

The executioner, habited in a black woollen dress, 
now retired about six feet from the criminal, and com¬ 
menced his horrible business. Between each blow he 
always allowed an interval of about six seconds to take 
place. At the end of every seventy-five strokes, he dip¬ 
ped the knout or lash in powdered brimstone, which, 
mingling with the blood, gave it a deep purple color. 
This operation was resorted to, to prevent the chord 
from twisting and becoming a solid body. But in spite 
of this precaution, it became one thick and heavy lash, 
from every sweep which it received in the hands of the 
executioner, by being dragged along the earth, which, 
mixing with the blood and brimstone, added it to its 
weight and elasticity. 

At the first blow, the poor wretch uttered one thrilling 
scream of agony, after which not another sound escaped 
his lips for one hour and a hulf, during which he received 
three hundred and sixty-six blow's without cessation. 
The officer who was in command of the guard, and whose 
duty it was to see the sentence carried into execution, 
during the punishment, had sent a soldier to speak to 
him, but I was informed that lie never replied. The 
question put to him was—“ Did he repent?” 

The prisoner was now unfastened, and the servant of 
the executioner conducted him to a chair placed beside 
tho sledge upon which he had been brought. In this 
he was seated, while to the front of it was affixed a 
machine of singular construction. It was furnished w'ith 
sharp iron points, upon which his hands w'ere placed, 
and a heavy weight falling upon them, these were 
forced through—a quantity of gunpowder was then nib¬ 
bed into the bleeding wounds, so as to leave'an everlast¬ 
ing mark. The same operation was repeated twice 
successively, after which his nostrils were slit open by a 
pair of sharp-pointed pincers. 

Notwithstanding this horrible execution, the prisoner 
underwent the latter part of his sentence, standing upon 
his feet, without the slightest support. He was then 
covered with his shirt,, placed upon the sledge, and 
conducted back to prison, w'here, at the end of nine 
days, he expired in the most excruciating torture. 

On inquiring of one of the police who had seen him 
| previous to his death, I was told that he saw him lying 
i on a bare oaken bench, attired only in his drawers, 
with his back quite uncovered, and his wounds festering 
from a want of dressing. The prisoner informed this 
individual that if he had not been permitted to bleed so 
freely, he was certain lie would'have recovered. 

The jailor, whom I contivedTo interrogate upon this 
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point, replied that he had been forbidden to afford him J1 
any succor. Great God, was it not enough to torture, ]| 
but that it was deemed necessary to resort to a refine¬ 
ment upon tho most barbarous inhumanity. “ Were 
•ucb the orders you received ?” I inquired. 44 Was his 
sentence not fulfilled by the punishment of the knout ?” 

44 No,” replied he, 44 the sentence is—‘ He is to be 
left to die,' and even if he had recovered, I understood |J 
be would have been sent to Siberia. But a policy of j 
the most inhuman species is always resorted to by j 1 
government, and which was exemplified in the case j 
of Repkini, which is, that the unfortunate criminal, if he j] 
can be neglected and denied the rights of humanity, so as j 1 
to expire in his dungeon, and fulfil the sentence of the j 
law 1 to be left to die,' saves the expense of his trans-j 
portation to Siberia, and all further trouble which may j 
arise from his confinement there. SuGh was the fate of jj 
this much-injured and murdered mam—from opposition IJ 
to a villain who had wronged his beloved sister in the jj 
most vital part. Power was paramount to virtue, wealth 
to poverty, and from daring to assert the prerogative of ^j 
his manhood—the gift of his Creator, he was seized, jl 
manacled, and tortured—denied the common aid of; 
humanity, and left to expire in tho agony of soul and j 
body, unpitied, unshriven and unwept. | 

4 ‘ Murmured he not at the cruelty of his fate T Spoke I 
he of no kind one who was dear in his remembrance ?” 1 
asked of the jailor. 

“Yes! 4 My aiatcr! my sister!' were the last words 
that he uttered,” answered the callous keeper of tho 
prison, with an air of the utmost carelessness. 

Poor Repkini, one heart has a sigh for thee, one eye a 
tear to weep for thy memory. H. 


And never quiet for a moment lay, 

But broke the heart, which those tormentors dire, 
Sorrow and care had gnawed and made their food. 
Feeding with it their clam’rous serpent brood. 

IV. 

Ay, here they lie, as when they were alive, 

With dim, deep eyes, like lamps, that of a night. 

Afar within a narrow hall may rive 

The darkness palpable—with cheek death-white. 
While, blue as seas wherein the Indinns dive, 

The veins are swelling in the forehead’s light— 

And, as the struggle were this moment o’er, 

Nostril and lip are slightly tinged with gore. 

v. 

For these are they whose songs are now tho food 
And inspiration of a thousand souls:— 

While this broad ocean, in its solitude, 

Laves their w hite feet, and still unceasing rolls— 

The dim monotony of its blue food 

On their dead ears; they live in deathless scrolls— 
Shelley and Keats, and Neele and Chatterton, 

With Savage, Nature’s most unlucky son. 

VI. 

The wrecks of noble hearts are lying here, 

A near this ocean, this deep sea of Fame, 

Shivered and broken, fire-consumed and sere, 

Tho soul of sorrow, and the soul of flame : 

The poet rests the conqueror anear, 

And unto both the world has given the name 
Of men whose great Ambition was the bane 
Which hurled them down, like gods, from theirhigh fane. 


FANCIES ON FAME. 

BY ALBERT TIKE. 

I. 

“Oxce more upon the ocean!” Yet once more 
Launched in my slender barque of careless rhymo, 
Upon that deep, along whose sandy shore 
Are scattered hopes and phantasies sublime, 

Poets’ imaginings, sweet Fancy’s store, 

The hopes of Youth, its follies and its crime— 

And on this stormy sea 1 lift my sail, 

And bend my cheek to catch the favoring gale. 

ii. 

Here by a high and beaked promontory— 

Its name, Neglect—lie many a youngster dead; 
Some, whose great griefs are told in piteous story, 
And some, who ever from men’s knowledge fled, 
Working in cells and solitude for glory, 

And seldom bent in sleep the weary head— 

Then uttered to the world their burning songs;— 

And some who hid, and some who told their wrongs, 

in. 

Ay, ’till their hearts withered and shrank away, 
Scorching to embers with the genius-fire— 

Or burst and scattered into bloody spray, 

With the strong passion which did them inspire, 


Upon this sen I dare to steer my barque— 

Busk in its calm, nor tremble at its storm— 

Dart through its mist and terror like the lark, 

And sing, like him, whene’er the sun is warm— 

Ride on its waves, and to its breakers hark, 

For the great waves that wreck the frigate’s form. 
Spare the small skiff that o’er the shallow glides, 

And where tho tall ships strike, it safely rides. 

VIII. 

Oh, Fame, thou beacon set amid the shoals, 

Where, like the wrecker’s light, thou lurest on 
The mariner to death ! Thou to the souls 
Of poet3 and philosophers, the sun, 

By which each one indites his golden scrolls. 

Hoping that many an age his words will con. 

It were but folly for iny tongue to say 
Thou hast not lured me, too, along my way. 

IX. 

For thee the poet from the world doth go, 

And dries his heart up by the midnight lamp— 

For thee the chemist sits, and weak and slow, 

Peers into Nature. Thou dost only stamp, 

And armies all the wide earth overflow, 

Scale the grim breach, defend the desperate camp— 
For thee the orator pours forth his lore, 

And senates—nations quake his voice before. 
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And yet their empire is not absolute. 

The love of gold and woman share with thee 
The human breast, and thy command dispute— 
The latter thou canst conquer frequently; 

Thy fiery voice can overcome the mute 
And gentle eloquence of woman’s plea, 

And led by thee, the warrior leaves his bride, 

In hope to be by glory deified. 


XI. 

The former is, alas! too staunch a foe, 

And where it enters in, thy reign is over: 

But I, nor love of gold or woman know— 

Homeless and hopeless, doomed to be a rover— 
No spring of love around my heart may flow ; 

What I have been oblivion must cover; 

Although ’tis hard to learn, the task forget — 

The memory of pleasure tortures yet. 

XII. 

But still there is a passion in the breast, 

A grasping after thee and thine, oh, Fame! 

The last sad flashes from the dim unrest 
Of the phosphoric cup. now nearly tame— 

The last lone gasping* of the heart opprest 

With woe—the last brief quivering of its flame ! 
Open my heart, when death has stiffened it, 

And there, within its core, you’ll find Fame writ. 

’ XIII. 

And yet I’m conscious this will prove a vision— 

This hope of winning from the world renown ; 
’Twill prove like those delusive dreams, Elysiun, 

Of love and joy which did my boyhood crown. 
Methinks I see the world smile, with derision, 

More cutting even than its fiercest frown— 

Yet still the heart with fate and fortune copes, 
Pierced with the breaking of these fragile hopes. 

XIV. 

Onward, again ! My words of grief are spoken, 

And thought is driven to her ruined nook: 

Lets laugh again! The heart that hath been broken, 
Wears often to the world a careless look, 

And showeth not, by any outward token, 

The desolations that no utterance brook: 

So I shall doff, again, Care’s 9ombre casque, 

And mingle in the great world’s glitt’ring masque. 


XV. 

Behold the characters that cross our way ! 

Turband and caftan, toga, .domino ! 

Here beauty and delight around us play. 

As, on a night of June, the fire flies glow— 
Here, from the youngster to the sere and grey, 
Mankind is eddying, in its whirl and flow— 
All guided by that argument so old 
And so convincing to the many—gold! 


AND THE GOOD CHEVERUS. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


Young Edward Stevens laid down the life of the good 
Bishop Cheverus, and pressed his thin, pale hand to 
j his eyes, for the tears were swelling thickly from beneath 
I it. He was a child yet, scarcely thirteen, bright, good, 

; and learned, for his years, but sickness lay with a heavy 
j hand upon him, and the boy knew, that ere the autumn 
j should have passed away, the dry leaf would rustle upon 
his grave. 

His mother was by, and she gently removed his hand, 
wiped the tears from his eyes, and laid her cheek to his 
high, pale forehead. 

!i “ You go to a moro beautiful world than this, my son, 
where is wisdom and knowledge and love. You,do not 
shrink from suffering, my noble-minded child, for that 
appeals only to the body—tell me all that you fear—all 
that you feel.” 

Edward put his arms about her neck, and wept freely. 

“ I was thinking of how much the good can do in the 
world—and I shall do nothing—the world will be no 
better that I have lived in it, dear mother.” 

, “Say not so, my own son. You have done much, 
very much good, already. Have you not trained your 
j own spirit to gentleness, and goodness—to faith in God, 
l and submission to His holy will? This is a great work, 

| my child—the greatest the human mind, even in long 
* life, can achieve. Then (and she pressed him closer to 
j her bosom) you have accomplished a great mission 
, besides. You have called into exercise the sweetest and 
j purest affections of your mother. You have taught me 
{to pray as I never could have prayed but for you, 

' Edward, and while talking with thee upon those exalted 
j hopes that have not earth for their object, I have found 
! my own faith deepened, my hopes purified, and a power 
imparted, of which once 1 could scarcely have dreamed, 
j Say not you have lived in vain, my beloved, when ,so 
much has been done through your agency,” 

The eye of the young sufferer was meekly raised, he 
clasped his thin hands, and an unearthly smile dwelt 
upon his lips. “ Father, I thank thee,” he articulated. 
Then reverting to the first object of thought, ho said, 
“ Let us talk, my dear mother; I am weary, and cannot 
read. The good pass from the earth, but not so the 
good they have done.” 

“No, my son, and though the great and powerful, 
with their deeds, fade from the records of man, a per¬ 
petual hulo lingers about the memory of the good. The 
: despised Nazarene, wandering about the mountains of 
j Judea, his locks wet with the dew of the night, scoffed 
at, perverted and forsaken, seemed little likely to sur- 
j vive the ignominy of the great tragedy of Calvery. But 
think of the thousands who have since died, relying 
upon his promises, reposing upon his love, and think 
how the affections of the good, through all ages, centre 
about his name. So in a more limited sense it is with 
all the excellent that have lived. They form a nucleus, 
gathering about them the sympathies of all the good 
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that succeeded thorn. Tho humblest child with a pure j| filthy apartments, and the poverty to he seen all around 
and loving heart, may sway the feelings of a thousand. J| them, and was even paddled across the Penobscot in 
Edward smiled gently; a flush passed over his pale hj one of those frail canoes, that the weight of a finger 
forehead, and the blue veins dilated, as if stirred by Jj might upset. It -might hnvc been the very one that 
exalted thoughts, and he whispered gently, “ Go on, ' conveyed the good Cheverus upon some of his errands 
dear mother.” | of love. But in the midst of all their debasement and 

The mother brushed the tears from her eyes, but she ;j poverty, tho influence of the good Bishop was plainly 
was no weak and ordinary woman, to weep when good \> discernible. The only framed building on the island, at 
could be done, and she pressed the pale boy to her ' that time, was tho church, surmounted by the cross, and 
bosom and continued, j it w-as kept neat and orderly. The dead body of a 

u Yes, the glitter that surrounds the conqueror, the | woman who had died seventy miles up the river, had 
great of the earth, merely, must pass away, but goodness been brought down to the common place of burial, and 
is eternal. In the eyes of Him who seeth not as man was reposing in a rude white coffin, with the crucifix at 
seeth, the gentle, the prayerful and submissive child may the head, waiting for the last rights of their religion, 
have better fulfilled his destiny than the sage or the When they went to the grave-yard to dig the grave, I 
philosopher. It is the good, only that win tho affec- i observed that each was ornamented with a wooden cross, 
tions; and we love them even as if present with them, They spoke of their Priest, Bishop Cheverus, with the 
ages after they may have passed away; and we love i greatest reverence and love. His word was a law to 
them because the elements of goodness are in our own j them. Nothing could be undertaken, unless first sanc- 
hearts. You, my son, have thrilled with admiration in tioned by him. Though of a different faith, we cannot 
reading of the all but Christian philosophers, Socrates \ but admire the devotion and Christian pioty, which 
and Plato; and it is so, and will always be so, with 1 prompted such sacrifices and labors for the good of a 
every generous-hearted school-boy. This is why we j poor and obscure tribe of men, at that time ou the out- 
love to rend of such men as Rahmuhan Roy, and Oberlin, skirts of uncivilization. 

and Felix Noff, who were ready to sacrifice every thing . In poverty and trial, the good man is perpetually 
in life, to truth and virtue. All, that will, can make the j reminded “ wherein his great strength lies,” and ho 
same sacrifices. You, my son, I am quite sure, would j resorts constantly to God for support. But it is pros- 
bave been ready to do as much as any of these, or as j perity that tests the intrinsic excellence of character, 
much as your favorite Cheverus, had it been the will of So it was with the good Cheverus. He knew this, and 
our father to continue here. But he graciously accepts shrunk from the honors ready to be heaped upon him. 
the desire, for the performance of the work.” With a noble humility he feared to hazard the test, and 

The mother’s voice trembled, and tears came to her chose the works of benevolence, tho labors of love, under 
eyes. 11 Be comforted, my dear mother,” said the sick the privations of a poor and humble diocess,in America, 
boy, “ all is for the best.” to the honors that awaited him id his native country. 

** Many talk of the sufferings, the trials, and priva- But he needed not have shrunk from the trial, great as 
tions to which the good are subjected in this life. But it undoubtedly was, to one pure and self-distrusting, as 
with men of such exalted virtue, these cease to bo trials, was the good Bishop. His humility never forsook him. 
for their glorious conceptions are fixed upon things too He still might he found in the cabins of the poor and 
lofty to be moved by the petty vexations of this world, the suffering, imparting relief, and speaking the language 
What are poverty and the contempt of little men, to him of hope and comfort. His sympathies were not with 
who is absorbed in the majesty of virtue—who regards the great, the affluent, whoso followers are many, but 
the loftiness of goodness, rather than the tinsel of wealth? with the lowly, the outcast, the degraded, the suffering, 
When the good Bishop Cheverus carried the wood , to whom he might impart relief, countenance, and pro- 
splti t cUk his own hands , into the chamber of the sick tection. The rich carpets of his palace were as often 
wife of the sailor, did he feel degraded by the meanness trod by the houseless beggar as the rich and powerful; 
of the service ? No, for it was ennobled by the princi- for all knew that the good Cheverus had an ear for 
pie of benevolence. So when he broke his last crust every tale of misery, and a heart and hand to afford 
amongst the poor of his flock, who came to him as to a relief. 

common father, did he feel the pressure of poverty? Noble example of Christian love and lowliness of 
No, for he gloried to be like his Divine Master in heart. Blessed follower of the meek and loving Jesus, 
humility and poverty. would that more would follow in thy footsteps! Ed- 

The records of man can afford nothing more truly ward’s eye kindled as his mother recited passages in 
noble, than the good Bishop, domesticated with the the life of Cheverus. 

poor Indians, partaking of their ill-prepared fare, sleeping “Oh, my dear mother, I will not weep that I cannot 
upon their rude skins, and visiting their wild wigwams wa lk in the footsteps of the good Bishop, for God has 
in the midst of storms and cold, that he might reveal to been pleased to order otherwise. I shall pass from the 
them the hopes of a better faith, and win them to the earth only to live in Heaven. And yet, mother, dear 
knowledge of the true God. I can realize the whole mother, the suffocation, the agony of the last moment, I 
merit of the sacrifices be must have made, for I once do, do shrink from it. The mystery of death—it is ter- 
visited the very tribe where he labored so long and faith- rible,” and the sick boy pressed his mother’s neck with 
fully. I witnessed their ill-constructed dwellings, their a convulsive tenderness. 

6 
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The mother fell upon her knees beside the dying boy, 
and prayed fervently, that these fears might pass from 
the spirit of her noble-minded child—that the gloom, 
resting upon the valley of the shadow of Death, might 
be dispelled by the glorious light of immortality. 
Calmly, and most fervently did that widowed mother 
pray beside the bed of the dying bey. When she had 
finished, a sweet smile was resting upon the lips of 
Edward, his blue eyes were looking up with an expres¬ 
sion of holy contemplation. 

“ Thy prayer is heard, dear mother,” he whispered ; 
“ death is but the rending of the veil. At the death of 
Jesus, the 1 Veil of the Temple was rent.’ I see it now 
—the good, the beautiful are there.” 

His mother pressed his lips to hers; the blue eyes 
closed ; young Edward had gone to his home. 


A SCENE IN LIFE. 

BT PARK BENJAMIN. 

Yes ! thirty years have rolled away, 

Since these sad eyes beheld the day; 

My youth has passed, and there are now 
Some manhood wrinkles on my brow— 
Some lines of thought, and some of grief. 
And frost has touched my summer leaf. 
Oh, mournful lot! that cares and fears 
Have made me older than my years— 
That my swift sands of life have run, 

Not jewel-sparkles in the sun, 

But heavy, dark and moistened grains, 
Discolored by misfortune’s stains. 

Once on a point of time I stood 
With fair survey of land and flood, 

Where ev’ry prospect smiled around, 

And verdure covered all the ground, 

And every stream was flashing bright, 

As if its waves were made of light. 

Across the sun, if vapors flew, 

Their pinions wore a golden hue ; 

If clouds were in the distance piled, 

From each white mass an angel smiled; 

If breezes came, and rain-drops fell, 

’Twas but to freshen grove and dell. 

Then, like a traveller who will lean 
Upon his staff to view the scene 
Where Quiet, Peace, nnd Beauty reign, 

I looked along Life’s happy plain. 

How like a vision bright and rare, 

The landscape melted into air! 

The mist arose, the storm descended, 

The stalwart trees were round me rended, 
The rivers wild and turbid grew, 

The hill-sides wore a deeper hue; 

High on the sea-shore dashed the spray, 
And Darkness sealed the dome of day ! 


NIGHT. 

BT W. C. RICHARDS. 

The day hath closed its weary eye, 

I And on the breast of evening sunk to sleep ; 

Forth from their caves the spectre-shadows fly, 
j To wrap the earth in darkness deep. 

Silence, o’er all, her robe has roll’d, 

! And many gentle eyes hath Slumber prest: 

, When angel-spirits their soft vigils hold, 

| How blessed is the sleeper’s rest! 

Lightly the lids of Infancy 

I The wand of Sleep hath touched, and they are closed; 

And ne’er in Eden-bowers more tranquilly 
Unsullied Innocence reposed. 

! 

The fair girl on her pillow breathes 
| In melody—while with angelic grace— 

The smiles which Fancy, in the night-hour wreathes, 

J Play on her sweetly-dimpled face. 

I 

The good man sleeps, and on his brow 
| Is written peace; his daily life is fraught 

With thoughts and deeds of good to man—and now, 
j Their ow'n sweet recompense they’ve brought., 

But there are weary eyes unsealed, 
j And many hearts are aching at this hour; 

The feverish couch of sickness may not yield 
j Its victims to sweet Slumber’s pow-er. 

j Nor these alone the Angel Sleep 

Leaves unrefreshed, and tossed with bitter pain ; 

Others there are, who, racked with conscience, weep 
Beneath Remora’s galling chain. 

Thousands are sleepless—night, to them, 

Is but an echo of the weary day, 

Yet still more sad; in sorrow and in shame 
They drag the heavy hours away. 

Yet are there somo, whose wakeful eyes, 

Sweet slumber fain would kiss, and woo to rest; 

But a strong spell upon their spirit lies, 

A deep, calm feeling reigns within their breast. 

The night, to them, is holy time! 

Earth, with her vanities, may not intrude ; 

And ’wrapped in self-communion all sublime, 

They bless the welcome solitude, 

Or lifting their pure hearts above, 

They soar away to God’s eternal throne; 

And from His holy presence drink in love- 
ineffable—to earth unknown. 

Yes, night has voices soft and low, 

Teaching sweet lessons to the thoughtful mind ; 

Bidding its best and purest feelings flow, 

In sympathy for human-kind. 
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LOVE IN A PUZZLE. 

BT CAROLINE F. ORNE. 

**Th«re is a palp, blue flower growing in a mist of fine green 
leaves, which is called Love in a Puzzle.” 

One fair summer night, 

When the stars were bright, 

And the crescent moon was young, 

When the zephyrs flew 
With their urns of due, 

Where the languid flow’rets hung. 

In a fairy bower, 

Where the myrtle flower 
Through its pale green leaves shone bright, 

And the roses red 
Around them shed 
Sweet scents on the airs of night; 

Young Love lay asleep, 

In repose so deep, 

’Twas disturbed by no warning sound; 

And his bow unstrung, 

And quiver unhung, 

Were at random thrown on the ground. 

The fair Queen of flowers, 

With the roseate Hours, 

Came by chance to repose in the shade; 

She looked at the boy, 

With a smile of joy, 

As she saw where his bow was laid. 

She hid it away, 

’Mid the flow’rets gay, 

Having first untied the string ; 

And the Frolic Hours 
Enwreathed with flowers, 

With sweet voices began to sing. 

Love opened his eyes, 

And in much surprise, 

He found that his bow was gone ; 

He sought it with tears, 

And anxious fears ; 

And many a bitter moan. 

With many a wile, 

They sought for a while, 

To teaze the weeping boy ; 

’Till weary of play, 

Ere they darted away, 

The Hours gave him back his toy. 

Yet, they spread each wing, 

Ere he tied the string, 

And swift on their pinions flew, 

But by fair Flora’s spell, 

Each tear-drop that fell, 

To “ Love in a puzzle” grew. 

Cambridge Port, Matt, 


THE DEATH OF GOLIATH. 

BY MRS. M. ST. LEON LOUD. 

The Philistines gathered in battle array, 

And fast by their weapons the Israelites lay; 

Like clouds were the host on the mountain tops seen, 
While lay the green valley of Elah between. 

j Why waiteth the battle, why stayeth the sword ? 

! Hath Israel no trust in the arm of the Lord? 

! And where is their leader, hath Saul been dismayed f 
Are the warriors and mighty of valor, afraid ? 

Ho! Israelite, ho! from the Philistines’ tent, 

To challenge your bravest a champion is sent; 

Ah ! who will contend with Goliath of Gath, 

A giant in stature, a demon in wrath. 

; In helmet of brass and link’d armor he came, 

And stout hearts grew faint at the sound of his name ; 

I And Israel trembled as loud he defied 
I The armios of God in bis boasting and pride. 

I Hath Israel no champion to fight for the Lord, 

: To smite the bold vaunter with spear and with sword T 
j None, none, for his terror hath fallen on all, 
j And fear lies like rust on the heart of King Saul. 

| Lo ! who is yon stripling from Bethlehem’s plain? 
t Emanuel’s annointed, he comes not in vain ; 

I “ Stand forth, thou proud boaster, with spear and with 
i sword, 

; I come unto thee in the name of the Lord.” 

j Then the Philistine laughed in anger and scorn, 
i M Go! weep and bewail for the day thou wast born ; 

| For thy flesh will I give to the fowls of the air, 

| And wild beasts of prey shall thy dainty limbs tear.” 

j In fury he rose, but the shepherd-boy took 
; His stafT in his hand, and a stone from the brook; 

) “ With these will I conquer, aud Israel shall know, 

J The Lord of Hosts fights with his armies below.” 

I As the thunderbolt falls on the quivering oak— 

So sure was the aim, and so deadly the stroke: 

! For scarce did the pebble the yielding-string pass, 

Ere it clove to the brain through the helmet of brass. 

The champion is slain, and the Philistines fly 
; Like clouds from the face of the tempest-swept sky; 

The valley of Ekron is filled with the dead, 
j And its stream with the blood ofthe wounded runs red. 

! 

: Praise, praise to the Lord! Ob, ye Israelites! sing; 

| And praise to the valor of David your king; , 

: For he must prevail o’er the spear and the sword, 
t Who fights with the spirit and arm of the Lord. 

I Philadelphia , 1840. 
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YOU PRETTY, LITTLE, GIDDY FLIRT. 

A BALLAD. 

THE POETRY WRITTEN BY JOHN LUKE CLENNELL. 

THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY MISS CLENNELL. 
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LITERARY REVIEW 


' LITERARY REVIEW. I 

Democracy in America—Part the Second: by Alexis De 
Tocqueville : J.tfH. G. Langley, Aete-York. —This is a most I 
beautiful volume, being a new edition of this celebrated work. 
This second part, which treats of the social influence of Demo¬ 
cracy in America, is more congenial to the community at large, 
than the first; being a philosophical examination of our tastes, 
feelings, and manners, and a critical reflection upon private 
opinions, religious creeds, literature, and the aits, all of which 
are descanted upon, with a discrimination of judgment nnd a 
sincerity of spirit, that, however annoying to our national pride 
and self-esteem, must be received as un unprejudiced disserta¬ 
tion, of an intellectual admirer of Democracy in its strictest 
principles. Among the many topics which come under his 
minute observation, we may instance the private pursuits nnd 
manners of our country, and especially the character and edu¬ 
cation of female society ; the latter subject, he has handled w ith 
the pen of a profound philosopher, and proud should we be of 
the evidence of such a writer, that proves the daughters of 
America, to be purer in moral principles, and more proficient in j 
domestic relations, than any other country in the world. The | 
latter chapters of the work are a confirmation of the tenets con¬ 
tained in the former volume, with regard to the effects of demo¬ 
cratic opinions ou the political portions of society; showing, 
that Democracy, sooner or later, must be the prevailing govern- ( 
meat of Europe,—aud cerlaiuly, it is a political consummation , 
most sincerely to be desired, if there is truth in the author's 1 
affirmation, “ that Democratic nations, to be virtuous aud i 
prosperous, have only to will it." We are sorry that our 
pages w ill not permit us to exteud our review of this admirable 
work, to a greater length, and w ill conclude, by recommending 
it to every citizen and stntennun w ho desires a deep acquaint¬ 
ance with the moral and political institutions of America. | 

Two Years Before the Mast, by R. II. Dana: Family i 
Library: Harper if Brothers. —This narrative is one of tho 
most interesting and vivid descriptions of a seaman's life, that 
has ever come under our observation. A portraiture of their { 
exact condition at sea and oil shore—of the discipline to w hich 
they nre subjected, and of the characterof those who are, placed 
to dispense that discipline. The concluding part of the work, 
i« invaluable for its sound reflections upon the present position 
of officer and sailor; for the suggestion it contains for the pro- i 
motion of the religious and moral improvement of the seaman, 
and the ameliorating of the severity to which they arc at all : 
times too much exposed. It is a volume that affords instruction j 
aud amusement to nil classes, aud we strongly recouimcud it to 
a wide perusaL 

Parry’s Voyages: Family Library. Harper if Brothers. 
—This it a very interesting publication, being a narrative of j 
the three different expeditions for the, diicovery of a North- ' 
West Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, as also that of an j 
attempt to reach the North Pole. The reuder will find in it un | 
immense fund of iuforinatiou, blended with novel and reniarka- J 
ble incidents. Besides being a work of intrinsic value to the ! 
interests of science, it is particularly adupted for the study of 
youth, imparting at it docs, instruction uuder the garb ofj 
pleasure. 

Ten Thousand a Year : Philadelphia, Carey if Hart.— This 
etory, originally published iu Blackwood’s Magazine, aud con¬ 
fessed to be one of the most delightful of the present dny, is 
now reprinted in three handsome volumes. We have read 
it with pleasure, and cun honestly recommend it to all who 
love a good moral in the guise of fictiou. 

The Ursuline Manual: Ed tear d Dunigan, Nete-York .—This : 
is a collection of prayers and spiritual exercises of tho Roman j 
Catholic Faith. The preface, which we have carefully perused, ! 
is a dissertation upou the education of the female mind. The : 
writer is. no doubt, sincere in his opinions, but to our taste, it is 
too deeply imbued with a monkish austerity, that does not at all 
accord with th# true character of a Christian. We respeet the j 


• sincere followers of all creeds conducive to morality nnd religion, 
but contemn those, who from a bigoted zeal, or self-prds umption, 
arrogate a superiority of mind over their fellows, and boldly 
promulgate their principles, as the only oues by which society 
should be governed. The work is beautifully printed, and as a 
manual of devotional exercise, deserves and will receive, an 
extensive circulation. 

The Social Lyrist: Linen if Fennel, Nne-York. —This is a 
very charming little volume, containing the most popular songs 
of the past and present day, set to music, and arranged for one, 
two, or three voices. The compiler has executed his task with 
taste and skill, and as a pocket companion, it ia invaluable to 
tbe musical amateur. 

I The Confessions or Harry Lorrequer, with Etchings, 

■ by Phiz : Carey if Hart. —The popularity so deservedly 
acquired by the inimitable Boz, has found a rival in the author 
of Harry Lorrequcr. We shrewdly suspect, had he appeared 
first in the field, that the Pickwick Papers, would have had a 
severe struggle to establish their present fame. Boz has 
certainly the ascendancy over his Irish brother, in descriptions 
of the pathetic and domestic scenes of life; but in fun evoking 
merriment and exuberant fancy, he cannot compare. Good 
reuder, get it and laugh as heartily as we have done over its hap¬ 
py pages, as it will prevent many a grey huir from waving over 
your temples. Nor arc the etchings one tittle inferior to the text. 
The artist seems to have caught tbe ideas of the author, and 
pourtrayed them with the most consummate skill. 

I Charles O'Malley, with Etchings, by Phiz: Philadel¬ 
phia, Carey if Hart. —This is another amusing work, by tbe 
same uuthor, and so far as we have proceeded in the perusal, 

' we arc more confirmed in our opinion, that “ 3fr.” Lorrequcr, 
is the most original and racy writer now existing. In this, as 
in his “ Confessions," the same fertile vein of invention, tbe 
same joyous und mirth-inspiring genius are as brilliaut as ever, 
.it promises to outdo the “Confessions,"—a thing which we 
considered an impossibility.— biley if Putman. 

| Florence Dalbiac, and other Tales, by Mrs. L. C. H. 
Tremayne: S. W. Benedict. —Four prose tales and one poem 
constitute the contents of this volume. The poem is merely a 
descriptive ballad on the loss of the Lexington. Of the tales,— 
Florence Dalbiac and the Rescue, are the best written. That 
! of the Three Widows, we condemn for the bad example it pre¬ 
sents, nnd the loose moral it inculcates. Our authoress appears 
to have followed in the steps of Bnlwer, in the composition of 
this story, advocating the sacrifice of female affection and 
domestic duty upon tho shrine of infatuated passion. This 
eensuro which we express, arises from a desire that Mrs. 
Tremayne may hereafter avoid a similar error, into which 
nothing but inexperience could have betrayed her. At the 
1 same time we condemn, we arc ready to allow, that there is 
1 much to praise in her writing, and shall rejoice to see her again 
in the fields of literaturo. 

! 

i Master Humphrey’s Clock, by Boz : Lea if Blanchard .— 
Numbers ten, eleven, and twelve, of this work, are befibre 
us. It requires no meed of praise at our hands. Universal con¬ 
sent has acknowledged it one of this author’s best. The publi- 
, cation is in Lea &. Blanchard’s usuul style of excellence. Wo 
need say no more to ensure it a wide circulation.— G. if C. 

, Carvil. 

I 

I The Young Prima Donna : Lea if Blanchard. —A work 
I which wc do not relish. The authoress belongs to that class of 
sickly, sentimental writers, who talk in the language of the 
, boarding-school, and whose experience of the world is acquired 
in the circle of blue stockings and spinsters. 

i Maryland Medical and Surgical Journal: John Murphy , 

1 Baltimore. —We have received the third number of this work, 
but neither of the others. The contents aro furnished by gen¬ 
tlemen who ruuk high in the world of meJiral science. We 
consider it a publication whore much useful information may be 
obtained beneficial to both the student and practitioner. 
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THEATRICALS. ]' 

Park. —Sine* the appearance of Mr. and Mr«. Wood, opera 
has been the reigning amusement at the Park. La Sonnambula,; 

Cinderella, Fra Diavolo, and Love in a Village, have been sue- j 
cessively produced, or ruther revived, with considerable effect, j 
Mrs. Wood ia all that ever the was in professional excellence; 1 
nay, we are almost inclined to believe her voice is of fuller j 
volume and greater compass, at least her execution of that j 
splendid scena, at tho end of the second act, in the Sonnambula, 
we never remember, on her former visit, to have heard so mngni- ' 

ficently executed. It was absolutely thrilling—a triumph ofart, j; ballad compc)8 iijon, Mr. Horn has few rival*.; but, as an ope- 
that created ns absorbing emotions in our bosom, as ever did the J| ralic compoge| . f he is deficient It is something with music, 
greatest delineations of the musters of the tragic scene. Her ag , t w|lh poelryt be who can writ0 a beautiful and fault- 
aeting of Amina, is one of the most touching pictures that ever j gonfr rarely can pra p p |„ with aB ep ic poem; so is it 
was pourtrayed by dramatic artist It is so perfectly .true to W|th lhc ba |i ad composer, he may embody and give to the world 
nature, so utterly devoid of trickery, that the illusion becomes a g cmo f beauty and brightness, but an opera he cannot achieve, 


Kamel,—we wish we could speak of it in terms of praise, but as 
enndid critics, we cannot In vain have we sought to find some 
redeeming quality that might soften the rigor of censure, but 
not one can we find. The plot is mysterious, the language 
insipid, and the attempts at wit, most abominably stale and 
common place,—incideuts there are none, and the music is 
soulless and apathetic. There is hardly a piece of melody, 
that for ten minutes will linger upon the ear. All is over¬ 
strained—a jumbling together of parts, that have neither as¬ 
similation nor connection with each other—a heterogeneoua 
I compouud of sounds, destitute of cause, or sense. In 


almost a reality. With respect to Cinderella, although the 
music is of the highest order, yet it fails to touch the heart, like 
that of the Sonnambula. It is a composition of varied merit, 
many gems but more dross. Mrs. Wood's singing of the finale, 
is worth the whole of the opera together. Of her performance 
in Fra Diavolo, we can fiud nothing to say but praise, she does 
more justice to the music than it deserves. Mr. Wood has 
certainly improved, both in his acting and singing; there is more 
grace in his action and more melody in his voice, than when before 


it is the crown jewel of the science—the acme of musical great¬ 
ness. Of the performers,—Miss Poole, and Messrs Manversand 
Guibelic, had the principal vocal parts entrusted to them. 
They individually did their best, but they appeared to feel that 
the matter was of a character that nothing could be done with it, 
a shadow without the substance. One of the most passable com¬ 
positions in the opera, is the bullad sung by Miss Julia Wallack. 
This young lady, from a first appearance, and considering tha 
arduous task allotted to her, acquitted herself most men¬ 


us some years since. His performance ofF.lvino, is perfect. Mr. |j toriously . ibe has a most flexible and melodious voice ; assi- 
Leffler. who for the first time in America appeared as Rodnlpho, duity >nd * tudV| we trUBl ^ wiM „ ol hy ber be De *| BCt ed, and a 
in the Sonnambula, is a singer possessing a beautiful baritone j prOAp « roua carcor * j|| be sure to follow. The other perform- 
voice, of genteel appearance and modest demeanor ; the latter-i er „ wbo were most conspicuous in the opera, were Mes- 
quality, a passport to every candid and honorable critic. The , iourg Latham ttnd Blakely, hut we regretted to see their lalenta 
impression which he made, must have been flattering to his 1 exerted in a cause so hopeless. Mr. Horn is a gentleman of 
feelings, it waa, what is termed in dramatic phraseology, a wboga a b,lities as a musician and a ballad composer, we enter- 
decided kit. He sang the music most delightfully, divested of J lain the mOBt pr0 f 0 uud respect; but we caunot admit bin 
all false flourishes unfathomable depths of tone, aud affected j| clainit from , be present sample, to the exalted title of com¬ 
ps t bos. j; p 0f ,. r 0 f an original and successful opera. The theatre has 

National.— Horn's New Opera.— New-York has certainly to our warmest wishes for its welfare. It is complete iu every 

boast of one of the most magnificent theatres that any country j department that ci\u givo effect to any production, and we 

at this moment possesses. It is constructed from the design believe that Mr. Wilson will spare no exertions to deserve the 
of Calvin Pollard, by Mr. Bluck. Tho internal decorations are support aud good will of the public. Since the withdrawal of 
by Sipnor Guicini, and the Curtain by Signor Brigaldi. There j Aluned A1 Kainel—La Gazza Ladra has been produced and 
are four tiers of boxes, including twelve private boxes; the | crowneil with the most brilliant success. Mr. Pcuson, wo are 
latter, however, to our thinking, are too effeminato in their 1 happy to percoive, has been appointed leader of the orchestra, 
decorations, while the naked appearance which their interior U «“ arrangement which has given universal satisfaction, aud one 
srben revealed to view, are in bad keeping with the ! which jull greatly benefit the interests of the theatre. 


presents 

other portions of the house. The pit is partitioned into distinct 
seats for each individual. The chandeliers are formed of 
rich glass and placed at equal distances through the house; the 
draperies and bangings are displayed in graceful folds, and sup¬ 
ported by the crescent, the whole constituting a gorgeous struc¬ 
ture of oriental design and ornamental beauty. Of the stage we 
may say, that it is one of the most s pneious and best constructed 
of any theatre we have yet beheld, and the machinery and 
acenery are of the first order. Mr. Lehr, the productions of whose 
pencil we have frequently admired, has, in the sceuic depart¬ 
ment, transcendod all that he has hitherto done. He is to 
America what Stanfield is to England, the master of this art— 
there is no mannerism about any thing he does—each scone is 
fraught with distinct ideas and effects, correct in design, and 
harroonius in coloring. Messrs. Lherwood and Grain have 
also contributed to this department of the Btage, with conside¬ 
rable success, and but one opinion appears to prevail, that the 
scenery is the only entertainment of the evening. The curtain 
by Brigaldi is executed with the greatest fidelity to the rules 
of art. The upper portion of the landscape is very fine in its 
tone of color, but the architectural one is too dull, while the 
introduction of figures is in very bad taste. This is also a fault 
to be found in Mr. Lehr's Act Drop, and we are sorry for it, 
as the landscape and execution would have been more perfect 
without the group, which so conspicuously occupies the fore¬ 
ground. Such departures from the rules of art, may afford an 
opportunity for the display of tho ingenuity of the artist, but 
are at complete variance with correct taste and the principles 
of mc oie composition. A word now of the opera, Ahmed A1 


Bowery. —The enterprising Mr. Hamblin is busy in trana- 
forming his theatre into an equestrian establishment, where n 
succession of magnificent entertainments, as yet unknown in 
America, will be brought forward. The taste of this gentleman 
is the best guarantee for the fulfilment of his announcement. 

Hill’s Theatre. —This is the name now given tothe Franklin 
Theatre, lately opened under the direction of Mr. Hill, the ad¬ 
mirable delineator of Yankee characters. The taste and beauty 
displayed iu tho embellishments, aud the attention which has 
been bestowed upon the comforts of the audience, are deserving 
of every support, while the praiseworthy determination to per¬ 
mit no femnles to enter the theatre, save under the pro¬ 
tection of gentlemen, is an inducement to parents and husbands 
to bring their wives and daughters, to a place of public amuse¬ 
ment, without beholding morality outraged by the unblushing 
front of profligacy and crime. 

Olympic. —This pretty little theatre is every night filled to 
overflowing ; aud certainly, the tact of Mr. Mitchell in catering 
! for bis friends, is deserving of all the success he is receiving, 
j Well aware that neither his theatre nor his company, as a 

I whole, are adapted to the production of the legitimate composi¬ 
tions of the stage, he seizes upon aud embodies with wonderful 
dexterity, the local incidents of the present time. “ New-York 
in nineteen hundred and forty," is one of these light, airy, and 
mirth-inspiring trifles, that will cause a man to laugh in spite of 
himself, without knowing why or wherefore. We know of no 
better way in which an idle hour may be innocently beguiled, 

II than by laughing at Old Cruinmels and his dramatic family. 
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EDITORS* TABLE. 

In our last, we informed our readers that we had entered into 
negociations with several new and distinguished writers, here¬ 
after to contribute to the Companion. We aro now happy .to 
say, that F. W. Thomas, author of Clinton Bradshaw, aud the,last 
popular novel, Howard Pinckney; W. Gilmore Simms, author 
of Guy Rivers, Yemassee, and the Partizan; Epes Sargent, 
author of Velasco, etc.; William Falconer, of Paris; and many 
others, with whom we are in immediate treaty, will, in future, | 
contribute ongiual articles to the pages of our Magoziue. In 
addition to these, we have still to boast of a continuation of the 
following writers, who have hitherto imparted their assistance 
to the work : Lydin H. Sigourney, Emma C. Embury, Frances , 
S. Osgood, Mrs. E. F. Ellct, Ann S. Stephens, Hnnnah F. Gould, 
Mrs. Scba Smith, Miss Mary Anne Browne, Mrs. M. St. Leon 
Loud, Professor J. H. Ingraham, Professor Barber, Professor H. 
W. Longfellow, Henry W. Herbert, Rev. J. H. Clinch, Rev. 
Charles Constantine Pise, G. P. Morris, J. E. Dow, Samuel 
Woodworth, Park Benjamin, Seba-Smith,Henry T. Tuckorman, 
Rufus Dawes, Robert Hamilton, Grenville Mellen, John Neal, 
and Albert Pike, forming a galaxy unparalelled in the annals 
of American literature, while our own determination to spare 
neither industry nor capital to enhance the value of the publica¬ 
tion, will, we have no doubt, secure a continuance of that sup¬ 
port, which has far exceeded our most sanguine hopes and 
expectations. A succession of engravings, such as have already 
adorned the work, will still be coutinued, equal, if uot superior, 
in beauty of design and execution. The musical selections 
will receive the consideration of a competeut master; addi¬ 
tional pages of original matter will occasionally be given. In 
short, nothing will be neglected to sustain and advance the 
character of the “ Ladies Companion.'' 

The Apollo Association. —This institution contains in its 
present exhibition, many compositions of great merit and 
originality of genius. Most sincerely do we regret, that the | 
compass of our work will not permit us to give a minute analysis | 
of the whole of the collection, and must therefore content j 
ourselves by referring to those of a superior quality, and com- ij 
mending the society to the support of the enlightened and I 
liberal. * mong one hundred and sixty-four pieces which grace 
the walls, the head of Isaac of York, takes precedence. It is by ' 
Allston, and is characteristic of that great artist’s harmony of! 
coloring and originality of thought. Allston, in our considera¬ 
tion, approaches nearer to Reynolds,the great portrait painter, j 
than almost any master, if we except Lawrence, being endowed j 
with the capacity of imparting feeling and sentimont, and ' 
infusing loveliness and oftentimes greatness into his subjects. ' 
The portrait of Benjamin West, is also full of the same materials j 
of genius, one of the most perfect pictures, we believe, of j 
ancient or modern times. The head of Miranda, by Sully, is j 
not to our taste, there is a lack of simplicity in its composition. 

It conveys not that ethereal beauty, which the poet has described 
her to possess. The coloring, however, is of that quality so | 
peculiar to himself, spleudidly gorgeous yet withal most natural ! | 
“ The Girl reading to her Brother ,” is a gem, faultless in the j 
extreme. The next portrait of merit, is that of Gilbert Stuart, | 
by Neaglc, the breadth of coloring, the speaking touches, that J 
show the genius of the painter, without the labor of the art, 
remind us strongly of Stuart’s style itself. The Sybil, by F. 
Alexander, has inspiration in its look, and much effective color¬ 
ing; a similar character, handled by D. Huntington, is equal 
in design and execution, though differently conceived. Of the 
landscapes, that of Doughty's, representing “ An old Fortress,” 
is the best It is not from the size of the picture that we are apt 
to be influenced in our opinion, as is too often the case, when 
judging of a painting, but there is a beauty of repose, a fidelity 
to nature, and such a glorious mellow hue over all, that we 
pronounce it unequalled by any American artist. Landscapes 
by Nasmyth’s—father and son, we believe—are both excellent, 
yet perfectly distinct in style. “ Schroon Lake ,” by Cole, is too I 
ruddy in hue ; an unnatural glow pervades the whole, that is I 
xjuite oppressive to the aye, yet hare and there you aan dis- 


|| tinguish those delicious traits which show the skifI*of the artist. 
jl“ Young Fishermen in trouble,” by Chapman, is beautifully 
! painted. Of the few that are marked as original , by the great 
j) masters, we fervently hope they are so. That of “ f^enuo tend- 
It ing forth Cupid and Hymen” by Titian, if not an original, ia 
I 1 certainly ancxcellentcopy,containing all that reckless,bold and 
1 1 striking character which marks the productions of this painter; 
j a singular distribution of color, which appears at times, to have 
i been put on without any preparation and aclose similarity to the 
I drawing of this artist, so striking in the foreshortening of his 
I figures. The copy of Murillo’s “ Beggar Boy ” is a very correct 
1 one ; while those of Poussin, Corazzi, Teniers, and one^or two 
j more, we will say nothing. These aro ouly a few remarks 
i upon the pictures of true excellence. There are many others, 
j however, of great promise and merit. Altogether, it is a collec- 
[ lion creditable to the taste of its members, and a favorable 
! indication that this delightful art is making rapid progress in 
America. 

Claek’s Gallery or old Italian Paintings.— In this col- 
j lection there is much to praise. Several of the pictures, we 
believe, are originals at least, there is all the character of ago 
and style of the old school so strongly apparent, as to warrant 
more thnn a supposition of their authenticity. There are pic- 
| tures from almost every Italian master, whose names arc fami¬ 
liar to the lovers of the art, as well as from many but faintly 
| known, yet whose works display merit. The “ Ecce Homo,” 
j Which, in the catalogue, bears the name of Ciolo, a pupil of 
i Guido’s, is a glorious composition, aud if as by good judges it ia 
supposed to bo, from the pencil of Guido himself, it is a work 
J every way worthy his genius. ‘‘Tobit and the Angel,” signed 
Salvator Rosa, is an excellent picture; the distance is man¬ 
aged with that singular felicity, that natural tone of color¬ 
ing, which none but this master has ever so happily depicted. 
Another landscape, No. 4, if we remember rightly, by the same 
painter, is magnificent; we have not the slightest doubt of ita 
I originality. A night view by Claudio is delicious ; the mellow 
j softness and dreamy hue that pervades the whole of the com- 
| position, is unrivalled. There are several fine heads by Ra- 
! phael, Rubens, Titian and Vandyke—landscapes by C. Poussin, 
N. Poussin, and Claude. Battle pieces by Wouvermnu, and a 
host of other distinguished masters of the olden time, besides a 
few very excellent modern productions, especially one by the 
celebrated David, the French artist—of Andromache and Asty- 
anax, and three marine views by Vernet, forming, in all, a col¬ 
lection of above four hundred pieces of great and mediocre 
merit. Mr. Clark deserves well at the hands of the community 
for the enterprise and taste displayed in the present exhibition. 

Lectures on the Sublime and Beautiful, by Rufus 
Dawes. —The Lecture season opens rather later than usunl this 
year, probably in consequence of tho excitement produced by 
the elections. But there are indications of much spirit in this 
walk of Literature. We perceive, by the papers, that Mr. 
Rufus Dawes is to commence a course of lectures on tho Sub¬ 
lime and Beautiful , at Clinton Hall. The introductory to be 
delivered on Tuesday evening, the 10th instant, and to b« 
continued each succeeding Tuesday and Friday. The subject is 
one of very great interest, susceptible of being treated in 
a manner highly agreeable to an audience, and from education 
and literary acquirements, we know of no other individual 
more fitted for the task. We trust that he will receive that 
encouragement to which his exalted genius is so justly entitled. 

The “ Boston Notion,” which every week finds its way to 
our table, bursting with the good things of this world, is a sal¬ 
magundi of news, literature, politics, and domestic items, 
marked by a nice discrimination, impartial judgment, and a 
liberal, and correct estimate of men and manners. It is beau¬ 
tifully printed, and is, in itself, one of the best weekly compen- 
diums of general information at present circulated in America. 
The enterprise of its proprietor certainly deserves the stron¬ 
gest commendation and support. 
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THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 

■ ^ .. ■ 

NEW-YORK, DECEMBER, 1840. 


THE YOUNG DESTRUCTIVE. 


Pure as the bud of a summer flower. 

That its chalice opes at the morning hour; 

When the dewy gems in its petals lie, 

Like the sinless tears of an angel’s eye; 

Where beauty, grace and fragrance bright, 

Are playing around the flower of light : 

So looks the babe in that happy time, 

When the love-fraught tones of the mother chime 
On its rose-leaf ear—when its sparkling eye, 

Is lit with the fire of purity ; 

When the sunny smiles o’er its features play, 

Like a silver}* streak from some sun lorn lay,— 

A human flower!—ere sin or grief 

Has stained the fringe of one beauteous leaf. 


Yes, infancy is one of the loveliest creations with 
which it has pleased God to garniture this world of ours. I 
It is the nearest likeness to heaven that humanity can I 
advance. Human imagination, in attempting to con-* 
ceive the forms of the cherubim, has chosen to clothe I 
them ia the guise of infancy, as the only state in which j 
mortality is considered most pure, and consequently, the 
mo« fitting for the portraiture of what is good and holy. ] 
But, alas! bow brief is that state of purity,—brief, as 1 
that of the golden insect which perisheth in the dew of j 
the flowret. The shadow of thought passeth over its j 
•uony mind—the impress of earth becometh more ] 
apparent, ’rill at length, the cry of grief bespeaks it 
bahe of sorrow and of sin. 


Then come tho feelings stained with earth, 

The throb—‘the pang—the burning tear, 

When childhood’s pure and spotless birth, 

First merges into sorrow’s sphere; 

When angel beauties all depart 
From out the temple of the heart, 

When sin usurps the infant throne, 

And the last gleam of heaven is gone; 

As fades the glow of Autumn day, 

Commingling with the twilight grey, 

A dying glory—lovely—bright, 

Sinking behind the veil of night, 

B*gretted—gone—for ever past, 

The loved, the beautiful, the last! 

Such is then the semblance of the infant spirit, when 
ofdark hues of the world. It is then 
at the eye of the fond parent should its ready vigils 
eep,—the voice of command be given—the counsels of 
“o^y b® * m P ar ted, and the soul of the infant bo led to 
worship the only true and real God. At this fragile 
Ponod, the moulding of the mind can be best effected, 
the seal of precept be firmly imprinted, which, in 
ter year, » wiu a bias to that of the adult. The 
7 


germs of intellect now begin to shoot forth, and as the 
poetical adage so truly says— 

“ Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined.” 

It behoves the parent to watch with the strictest eye, the 
first progression of his offspring, and to direct it in the 
path of rectitude, by mild counsel and laudable example, 
—to impart instruction, not by coercive measures, but by 
dignified and persuasive truths—to let not his parental 
love be blind to that offspring’s failings, for, as sure as our 
own existence is measured, as sure will a foolish kind¬ 
ness plant the seeds of misery in their breasts, which, in 
after years, will spring a tree, too firmly rooted to be 
eradicated, by all that philosophy or resolve can attempt. 
Our annexed engraving is an illustration of this fact. A 
spoiled urchin* who, for the crime of idleness has been 
condemned to solitary study; but, presuming upon the 
hitherto laxative discipline and tenderness which he has 
received, is nothing dismayed or sorry for his fault, or 
even fearful of future consequences ; but, in the wildness 
of passion, is dealing destruction on everything around 
him. Such are the fruits of over-indulgence—the spirit 
in embryo, of what hereafter will be a turbulent and 
tyrannical being,—ono who deaf to reason or argument, 
will see nothing but through the fiery cloud of anger, and 
who will court a brawl rather than avoid one. How 
careful then, we repeat, should the parent be in the intel¬ 
lectual culture of his children—to correct their feelings, 
to repress their passions, to instil virtuous and honorable 
motives into their bosoms, and above all, a deep religious 
fervor. With this education, the child will become an 
ornament to society, a blessing to the parent, and a glory 
to God. The grey hairs of tho father will not be brought 
with sorrow to the grave, but his lot will be cast in 
pleasant places, and the sun of his life descend in honor 
and in peace—while, in the beautiful language of the bard 
of Hope, his children will 

“-Sweet mourners at his stone appear, 

And soothe his parted spirit, lingering near. 

- * * * * 

With aching temples on their hands reclined, 

Muse on the last farewell ho left behind; 

Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 

And think on all his love and all his woe.” 

It. H. 


Character.— How different is the human mind ac¬ 
cording to the difference of place. In our passions, as in 
our creeds, we are the mere dependants of geographical 
situation. Nay, tho trifling variation of a single mile will 
revolutionize the whole tides and torrents of our hearts. 
The man who is meek, generous, benevolent, and kind, 
in the country, enters the scene of contest, and becomes 
forthwith fiery or mean, selfish or stern, just as if the 
virtuous were only for solitude, and the vices for a 
city.— Bulicer. 
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THE VIRGIN’S VENGEANCE. 


Original. 

THE VIRGIN’S VENGEANCE. 

A TALE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CROMWELL,” “ THE BROTHERS,” ETC. 

CHATTER II. 

The apartment which the lady entered, was a small j 
room, furnished on every side with book-cases and pres- i 
scs of some dark, foreign wood, which, indeed, covered 1 
all the wall, with the exception of the panel immedi¬ 
ately above the mantlepiece, which was filled by a large j 
and exquisitely-painted portrait. There needed not two | 
glances before pronouncing it a masterpiece of Antony 1 
Vandyke; it was a lady, in the pride and prime of youth-1 
fill beauty, and the calm, melancholy features, and dark, 
glossy curls, told, beyond doubt, the place which she 
had occupigd in that old house, and the relationship she j 
bore to the fair girl who stood below, younger and fresher i 
and more gay, but still its breathing counterpart. The 
only inmate of the room, when the girl cast the door 
abruptly open, was a man very far advanced in years, 
but yet of stately presence—time, which had covered his I 
fine, classic head with the thin snows of nearly fourscore ( 
winters, and ploughed deep lines of care and thought on | 
his expansive brow, had not curtailed his upright stature j 
bv one inch, nor dimmed, at all, the lustre of his dark , 
brilliant eye. Ho had been, it would seem, employed in j 
writing; for the pen was yet in his fingers, and paper! 
lay before him with many books, folios, and ponderous ! 
tomes of reference scattered around him on the table. 
^ ' But the unwonted speed of his daughter’s tread had 
v excited him, for those were days when each fresh hour 
Brought a new tale of terror, and men not naturally 
observant, were forced to become so, by the immediate 
pressure of events. He hod arisen, therefore, from his 
cushioned chair which he had pushed back toward the 1 
ruddy hearth, and even taken a step or two toward the j 
door—when it flew open, and with cheeks paler than j 
usual, and a slight air of anxiety, but, nevertheless, all j 
calm and passionless and tranquil, she stood before him. 

44 Why, how now, Alice,” he exclaimed ; 44 what has 
gone wrong now—what is amiss, my darling, and where¬ 
fore so late ?” 

44 Oh, nothing, nothing is amiss, dear father,” she j 
replied, forcing a smile, which, nevertheless, failed to 
deceive his fears, or calm his apprehension. “ Nothing 
has gone wrong, I assure you, but I have much to tell 
you, and brief space wherein to do so; and, above all, I 
fear me much, we shall, ere long, hare most unwelcomo t 
visitors.” J 

44 Sit down, then—sit down, Alice, and tell me nil j 
about it—if there be brief space, so much the more need j 
for good haste;” and he pulled forward, as he spoke, a j 
settee from the corner of the chimney, and placed him- j 
self in his own seat in attitude of deep attention. [ 

“Well, father, to begin,” she said, “ I took the little 
•kiff, when you came up to write, and crossed the moat, | 
and walked down with old Talbot to the fishing-house I 
by the high road to Worcestor, and there I got engaged 
with a book ’till my attention was called from it by I 
sounds of martial music, sounding away beyond the top i 


' of Longmire Hill, and then I looked out m surprise, for 
; we had heard, you know, that the troops hnd all moved 
away southward, and saw first one, and then a second 
troop of horsemen file down the slope, and, as I did not 
fear at all, having no causo to do so, I waited there to 
, see them pass, and they were men of Cromwell’s own 
regiment of ironsides, with scarlet cassocks, and bright 
1 corslets, and steel caps, and large boots and no feathers. 
There were above a hundred of them, and they rode by 
quite leisurely, laughingnnd chatting, and some smoking. 

I And when they had passed by, I fell into a sort of revery, 

; which must have lasted a long time, for when I recol- 
; lected myself, it had become quite grey and dark; and 
there was no light in the sky except one yellow gleam 
along the summit of the hill, where the road crosses it. 

J And then I rose to go away, and had put on my cloak, 
j when a sound like the shot of a hand-gun or pistolet, 
j attracted me, and I looked out again and saw one horse- 
I man cross the ridge at a full gallop, and half a minute 
after, the top was covered by a whole troop of Puritans, 
j for I could see the glitter of their helmets, and they 
halted and fired a volley, and charged down hill Hfter 
him. So then I went out on the platform by the bridge, 
and waited ’till he came up—a tall young gentleman, 

! with long light hair, and a slouched hat and feather, 

| and a steel breast-plate, with a brond blue scurf across 
! it; and I called out to him stop, and told him how there 
! was another company of horse before, and bade him 
turn back, and tie up his own beast—sorely jaded it was, 
j too, though a noble charger—down in the heronny wood, 

1 and to join me while his pursuers were hid behind the 
| tall trees of the Beech clump, and he went buck, and 
I was just out of sight, when the whole party turned the 
* corner, and drove down, shouting and brandishing their 
swords at a fiorce gallop. Then I ran down the steps, 

I and hid beneath the arch of the brick bridge, while they 
< dashed on overhead. Not one of them saw me or Tal- 
j hot, I’m quite certain, and the dog never growled nor 
showed his teeth, but seemed to know what was to do, as 
j well as I did. When they had all gone by again, I ran 
up to the top once more, and there he joined me; and I 
brought him home along the little path through tho dark 
I dingle, and when we reached the boat-house I showed 
j him the sail-loft, and made him mount the ladder and 
1 draw it after him, and then I crossed the moat alone, 
I and came directly home to tell you all that I had done, 

! and I have done right—have not 1, my father?” 
i 4 * Right! right, of course, my girl; you could not see 
! the fair youth slain Yet ’tis an awkward chance. None 
j of the serving-men nor foresters saw him with thee thou 
: art certain ?” 

: 44 Certain—most certain !” 

I 44 So far well—these troopers, as thou sayest, will be 
here anon—and will search all the house; but they know 
; me that I have not borne arms nor taken any part in 
these sad broils, and our Cousin Chaloner has drawn his 
sword for the commonwealth; so that if we can hide him 
from this first search, I fear little but that we may pre- 
' serve him. He must stay where he is, at present, and 
j until they be here and the search over—then will we 
have him in when it’s quite late, and hide him in the 
priest’s hole. Did any of the first troopers see you ?” 
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“ One did, and pointed'the to hi# next comrade, and I jj 
heard them laug^i and whisper.” I 

44 Then this must be your tale, you saw the first two ( 
companies go by, and tarried at the fishing-house yet I 
longer, but when you heard the shots, you were afraid, 
and Bed across the park to the boat-house, and came 
here by the skiff.” 

44 Were it not better, father,” she replied, 44 to make 
no mention of the boat-house, lest they should search 
and—” 

“No! no!” ho answered—“oh, no, no! They will) 
interrogate the servants, and learn where the boat lay, 
and so will suspect what you would conceal, even from j 
your own omission!” 

“I see,” she replied, thoughtfully, 44 yet ’tis a fearful 
risk.” 

44 It is so, Alice,” answered the old man— 44 it is so— 
yet fearful as it is, it must be run—and now away—go 
to your bower, and call your tirewoman, and dress as is 
your wont; and then to supper; all must go on as usual; 
we must leave them no hint whereon to hang suspicion.” 

She left the library, and in a little while returned with 
her dark hair combed back from her fair brow, and 
neatly braided, and all her dress chastely arranged as for 
the evening meal. The pair descended to the hall, 
where, as was customary in those unsophisticated days, 
the household was assembled to partake, at the same 
board, of the same meal which was prepared for their 
superiors. With easy dignity, but nought of stern pride 
or of cold presumption, the aged gentleman presided 
with his sweet child beside him, but ere the meal was 
ended, the interruption, by two, at least, of the party 
fully expected, occurred to break it short. A trumpet 
was blown clamorously at the gate-house, and before it 
could, by any possibility, have been answered, a second 
and a third blast followed. 

44 Go, some of you, and see,” exclaimed the master of 
the house, with an air of the most perfect unconcern— 

44 go see who blows so rudely—bestir you, or the man 
will blow the gate down.” 

Two or three of the badged green-coatpd serving-men, 
of whom the hall was full, ran off at speed to perform ) 
his bidding, but ere they reached the gates the porter | 
had discharged his duty, and forty or fifty of the iron¬ 
sides dismounted, and marched, their long steel scab¬ 
bards and huge boots clanking and clattering over the 
paved court-yard, while thrice as many of their com¬ 
rades were drawn up round the house on horseback, so 
as to form a cordon, rendering escape impossible except 
by the Bioat, which, of course, could not be included in 
the chain of sentries. 

44 Ten men, with sergeant Goodenough, straight to the 
water-gate,” shouted a loud authoritative voice—“cut 
down or shoot all who attempt to pass without the word.” 

“Ha! here is something more than common,” cried 
the old man; “nay, fear not, gentle daughter, I will go 
see to it,” and he arose as if to put his words into effect, 
when the doors were thrown violently open, and two offi¬ 
cers—one a rough-looking veteran, well seamed with 
•cars of ancient honorable wars, the other a sleek, hypo¬ 
critical-looking youth, with a bead of close-cropped foxy 


hair, and an evil downcast eye—both clad in the full 
uniform of Cromwell ’9 ironsides, and with their swords 
drawn, entered, while about the door clustered a group 
of privates, with their musketoons all unslung, and their 
slow matches lighted. 

44 Let no one quit the room, who would not die the 
death,” exclaimed the first who entered. 

44 What means this outrage, gentlemen; if gentlemen 
ye be, why violently thus intrude upon a female’s pre¬ 
sence, with your war-weapons and rude tongues ? What 
make ye in my peaceful dwelling at this untimely hour?” 

44 It means, Marc Selby,” replied the second, in a low, 
nasal strain— 44 it means that thou, despite our noble 
general’s proclamation, hast traitorously harbored and. 
secreted one of these rakehell cavaliers, whom, yester- 
dnv, the Lord delivered into our hands, to slay them. 
Wherefore, surrender him at once, so shalt thou ’scape 
the penalty this time on strength of thy relationship with 
: stout and brave John Chaloner.” 

I 44 What cavalier ? or of whom speak ye ? I know not 
J whom ye mean. My household, save the porter and the 
|| scullions, are all here. Save we ourselves, there are 
jl none else in all the house.” 

|( 44 Lie not!” replied the young man, violently—“lie 

l| not, lest the Lord deal with Ananias and Sapphire.” 

44 1 thank thee for thy courtesy, and shall make thee 
no answer any more. Search the house if ye will—ye 
will find no one here !” 

41 Wo will search—and search thoroughly—yea! very 
thoroughly ! for though thou thinkest it not, we know 
your secret corners, your priest’s hole, and your Jesuit’s 
hidings—vea! we shall search them, and finding what 
we shall find—ill will it go with thee. Guard thou all 
here ’till we return,” and with the word they left the 
j hall into which all the household was collected, and for 
two hours or more they were heard searching every room 
and stair and landing-place of the large rambling edifice 
—sounding the panels with their musket buts, thrusting 
their broadswords into every crevice, but evidently find¬ 
ing nothing to justify their violent intrusion. At length 
re-entering, they strictly questioned the old servants, 
from whom nought was elicited, except that their mis¬ 
tress had gone forth with the boat alone, some hour or so 
after the dinner, and had returned alone by the water- 
gate two hours since. 

Then came the lady’s turn, and, though with some¬ 
thing more of delicacy and restraint, she, too, was very 
narrowly examined. The story which she told, being 
the literal truth, except that she omitted to say anything 
about the cavalier, and that she stated herself to have 
1 crossed the park, whereas she did come by the dingle, 

I and corresponding exactly with the narrative of the ser 
vants, produced a very risible effect upon the hearers, 
who, having searched all the out-houses and stables, and 
J every nook and comer in the house without finding any 
! thing, and having, in the first instance, intruded only 
upon a vague suspicion, began to fear that they had got 
: into a troublous scrape. After a pause, however, 44 The 
boat-house,” exclaimed one, “the boat-house—we have 
not searched the boat-house—bring all of them along— 
or, stay—bring Master Selby down, and his fair daugh- 
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BY MRS. E. r. ELLET. 


ter, to the water-gate, and we will boat it over, they jl Original. 

guiding us. Without, there, sergeant—move a guard ; CORREGGIO. 

round by the dam on the moat, to the boat-house.” I A TALE TRiNSL1Ti: r, rR0M THE gehmaw. 

The words were not well uttered before they were | _ 

obeyed, and in ten minutes the whole party, consisting | BY MRS. E. r. ELLET. 

of the officers, with six stout troopers, were floating in \ 

the barge toward the boat-house. The face of the old ! Es0U0H for to - da y ! 9aid thc excellent Master Anto- 
man was stern and dark, and save of anger and resent-1 ni ° AUe ? ri da Correggio, as he laid as.de h.s pallet 
ment, showed no emotion-nor did his daughter, though i aad I*™ 1 - aad Mepp'ng back from the easel, wuh folded 
inwardly her whole frame shook with bitter and heart- j arms contemplated the finished picture, full of immortal 
rending anguish, suffer a single tremor to betray her j beauty. 

feminine terrors. The boat shot into the little cove, the ' “ % da >' 8 w ° rk is »-ccessful. continued he, after a 

torches threw their broad glare through the whole build- P au,e - a e ent,e » mile P la - vin « about 1,19 '‘P* 5 “ and 1 


ing, and there was nought to see. - j 

“ Here is a platform and a landing,” cried the same ; 
youth who had proposed to search tho boat-house, and j 


j rejoice, therefore, though well I deemed nothing hence- 
! forth could give me joy, since merciless death has torn 
| from my arms a tender wife, and robbed my boy of his 


who, with a strange pertinacity, persisted still-” let j molhOT - Ah! it was otherwise, my Giovi 


us ashore, for I doubt much wo have him here, and land- ; thou stoodst at m V side! Iaanin 8 m y brpast - w,lb 
ing on the narrow rib whereon the little feet of Alice had j ’P^kling look when thou d.dst survey my day’s labor, 
trodden but a little while before, he strode with echoing ! aad explain to our curious infant the meamng of those 
tramp to the far end, and waving hi. torch round, dis- Sowing forms - Thosc werR ha m hours for Correggio! 
covered the entrance of the sail-loft. " II is 9 P rin S ! like thc S lunce oflove throu S h the heart 

“Ha! said I not so?” he exelaimed, exultingly— j of youth, streams through earth the balm-fraught breath 
“said I not so? What have we up this trap, sweet | of Heaven, waking the slumbering gems, that luxuriantly 
Master Selby?” * unfold to the light. Life is everywhere—in the starting 

“A sail-loft,” answered he, very quietly—“ a little | buds, the swelling turf, the rippling streams, the flowers 
place about a foot or two feet high, with some old oars in i that smile up towards the deep blue of heaven ; Joy is 
it—best search it, sir—best search it; there may bo a j! everywhere; uttered by all things from the light whis- 
whole troop of cavaliers therein for aught I know j! P er9 l ^ at thrill the trembling flowers, to the clear full 
against it.” «j song of the ascending lark! all seems to ask, 4 Is there 

Poor Alice set her teeth and drew her breath hard, , a sorrow on earth?’ Giovanna! I will go and visit her 
and with a tremulous grasp clung to her father’s arm as J; grave!” 

be replied, “ I will.” j So saying, Antonio threw a mantle over his shoulders, 

44 Tush, man,” his comrade interposed, “thou earnest jl took his hat, and left his pleasant dwelling, to seek the 
caution to sheer folly—seest thou there is no ladder— ) churchyard, where, a few months before, his wife had 
how should a man have mounted—or having mounted, been laid beneath the cold sod. 

how in God’s name should he lie there.” He had scarce gone half way, when he heard the 

44 They may have cut the ladder down, lest it should , tramp of a horse behind him, and was soon accosted by 
leave a clue. Be it as it may, I will assay it. Here, a stately cavalier, young, richly dressed, and altogether 
jump ashore you, Martin, and John Burney, hoist me up of a gay exterior. 

to this trap, and pass me up a torch.” “ Ho—good friend!” cried be; 44 can you tell me 

And in a moment, by their aid, he caught tho edge of where I shall find the dwelling of the famous painter, 
the trap with his hands, drawing his head and shoulders Antonio Allegri ?” But without waiting for a reply, as 
in, ’till he could hold himself up by his elbows; the I Antonio looked up in his face he sprang from his horse, 
torch was then passed up to him, and he thrust it for- I exclaiming, “By Saint Jerome! I have hit upon you, 
ward into the loft a little way. I mine excellent master! now that pleases me, and doubly, 

“Well, Oglethorp, what see you,” cried his comrade, jj to see you looking so well! It was rumored in Parma, 
“ Four old ours, and a roll of canvass,” answered the j that you were but indifferently in health! Ay, you look 
disappointed soldier, tossing his torch into the water, strong and fresh; and if a little pale and downcast from 
and leaping down. recent grief—well, we will not speak of it!” He shook 

“I thought so,” was the answer, and a loud burst of j the painter’s hand cordially ; Correggio warmly returned 
laughter from the ironsides, who were tired out with the the greeting, and asked, 

fruitless search, and eager to get back to quarters, “ What brings you, my worthy signor, to our humble 
drowned the convulsive sob which Alice could not mas- abode ?” 

ter.” “What? Even a message to you, Master Antonio! 

With brief and blunt excuse the troopers mounted and ( Our most gracious Duke sends you his greeting, and in 
departed—the Hall was again quiet, and when they were | all courtesy, reminds you of the two pictures you pro- 
again left to themselves in the old library, Alice fell sud- j mised to paint him, which he, as you know, purposes to 
denly into her father’s arms, and burst into a flood of send, as a gift, to His Imperial Majesty.” 

Weeping. “ Believe me, Signor Marchese,” replied Correggio— 

B. w. b. j “ I know how to appreciate the high honor your gracious 
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Duke designs me; but much I fear me, my present !| 
ability reaches not to objects so magnificent! I have j 
lost much, very much ; and all around, reminds me what 
I have lost!” 

“ Is it so?” answered the Marchese Rossi; “on that 
very account, the Duke thinks it would be well, if you, 
my good master, would come, for a time, to us at Man¬ 
tua. There you could complete your task, and recover 
the elastic spirits, once so peculiarly yours—” 

44 And, my boy—” interrupted the painter. 

44 Take him along with you! That, of course! The jj 
little fellow is a perfect Cupid, and can serve you as a jj 
model when you paint the deities of love. Come, then, |j 
Master Antonio! take no time for hesitation, but come 
with me !” 

44 Shall I forsake her grave so soon 7” j 

44 It is not for ever, my friend! When you are calm | 
once more — when the first deep sorrow is softened into ;j 
tender remembrance, then you may return. Now you i 
owe it to the world—to your boy, to leave this place; so I 
no delay ! My servants with horses and carriages for ! 
all your luggage, are just behind me—the Duke anxiously 
expects you! I dare not speak of our fair women, though 
I should gain thereby thanks at their hands; but this I 
cannot conceal—that far more than one lovely divinity 
remembers with fondness, the handsome and renowned j' 
Antonio Allegri da Correggio!” 

The color mounted into Correggio’s cheek as he ex- | 
claimed, 44 I pray you, Signor Marchese! speak not of. 
those days! Bitterly I repent, when I think how often j 
vanity and frivolity caused me to forget my fuith to my 
true and virtuous wife. She never knew my faults 
while she lived, but yielded me boundless confidence. 
Now am I self-convicted, self-humiliated ! She knows 
all now ! can she forgive me 7” 

“Without a doubt, my good master!” answered the 
Marchese, consolingly. “In heart, you ever loved her 
only; and all else that might be amiss, must be charged , 
to the common frailty of man’s nature, which claims a 
double tribute from the susceptible artist. Your spouse 
would have forgiven you in life; how much more now 
when a blessed spirit, she soars above earthly feelings! 
So blame not yourself, that you proved not a lump of ice 
against the rays from the sunlike eyes of our Lombard 
fair ones! Yet, if it press on your mind too heavily— 
why, e’en confess to some pious father, receive absolu¬ 
tion, and paint a picture for the altar; so will you have 
•toned an hundred fold for your transgressions, and can 
live in peace of conscience as before ! But come now, 
Master Antonio—go with me to Mantua!” 

Correggio stood a moment lost in thought, then seiz¬ 
ing the Marchese’s hand, he said, 41 Be it so, signor! 
I follow you, and will do my best to show myself worthy 
of his Highness’ favor! Yet, only on one condition can 
I leave Correggio—that I may be at liberty to live in 
Mantua in the manner most conducive to my peace of 
mind, and suited to my work.” 

44 Granted, Master Antonio; and you shall choose your 
dwelling where it pleases you, in the Ducal castle, or in 
a cloister, as you had it in Parma, when you painted the 
beautiful cupola for Saint John’s.” 


It was arranged that their departure should take place 
on the following morning, and the Marchese hastened 
back to the inn, where his servants awaited him. Mean¬ 
while, in deep emotion Correggio pursued his way to the 
churchyard, where he found his little son and the nurse, at 
the grave of his wife. Giovanni hounded to meet him 
with a joyous smile, and offered him the flowers he had 
been gathering. 

Early the next morning, Antonio and the Marchese, 
accompanied by their attendants, left Correggio, and 
took the road toward Mantua. The rest of their ser¬ 
vants, with the little boy and his nurse, were to follow 
them on the succeeding day. Rossi and the painter 
rode side by side, beguiling their time with friendly dis¬ 
course. Correggio seemed in much better spirits than 
on the preceding evening. 

44 How say you, mine excellent master!” observed the 
Marchese, in the course of conversation. “You shall, 
this time, as I hope—and our Lady grant it! he better 
pleased with Mantua than before; and if you yet find 
some that do not quite accord with your views—why, I 
know you for a liberal man. I often see you smile and 
jest over matters that would make others peevish and 
desponding. For Julio Romano, you will, certainly, 
live in harmony with him, for he is a sensible, refined, 
most courtly gentleman; and, I can assure you, holds 
you in the highest respect; congratulates himself on his 
acquaintance with you, and takes it not ill in the smallest 
degree, that our sovereign has chosen you to paint th* 
pictures fur his present to the Emperor.” 

44 1 know not, in truth,” answered Correggio, smiling, 
44 how the noble Romano could have undertaken them. 
He has already painted more than one picture for the- 
Emperor, and will, doubtless, paint more, in his bold, 
fiery style, wherein he will surpass even his great Mat¬ 
ter Raphuel. His style is not mine. I know well how 
far from Raphael I stand ! But I, too , am a painter l” 

“ That knows all Italy, and we Lombards are proud 
that you belong to us.” 

44 And to paint an Io, Signor Marchese, and a Led a, 

! there is no artist, at this time, so well fitted as Antonio* 
AllegTi.” 

44 It is just on that account that the Duke selected 
you, and none other, for the undertaking; and, in truth, 
you are right! Romano could, in justice, say nothing 
against the appointment. Yet bethink you, that right, 
here, enters not wholly into consideration—but jealousy 
—quite natural to artists. Now tell me honestly, mas- 
j ter, would it not gall you a little, were you, as Romano. 
| is, engaged in the Duke’s service, should he choose 
j another for an enterprise which you were willing to 
| attempt if you could not be altogether certain of suc- 
! cess 7” 

i 44 My good signor!” cried Correggio, sportively eva- 
! ding the inquiry, 44 that is an insidious question! If I 
paint, or meditate a subject, an exstacy, I may call it, a 
| happy intoxication overcomes me; I think of nothing 
i beyond the art I exercise! When the work is complete, 
j it never occurs to me to speculate on what I, perhaps, 
| could not paint, for, to this day, I have never undertaken 
t what I did not succeed in.” 
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“ True, Master Antonio; and that is what not every 
one can say. Observe it which way I will, I must e’en 
confess that you are a child of fortune, and favored as 
few have been.” 

“Commend me not!” said the painter, gloomily; 
“who knows if the sacrifice of my dear wife will suffice 
to appease the destinies, who hover continually round 
the happy, and are ready to strike the severest blow, 
when he is least conscious of their presence !” 

“Yet, Antonio, since there is no way to avert evil, it 
becomes us to meet with courage its most frowning 
aspect, and when it comes upon us, to bear it like a man. 
There is no perfect happiness, nor yet a wo so mighty, 
that no resource—” 

“ The grave!” 

“Well, that is the end of all! I hope, for the sake 
of your friends and of Art, that this end is far from you. 
A life of brighter enjoyment than you have yet known, 
is before you, so you will only grasp it; and for what you 
say of fate or chance, the old proverb has much truth, 
which holds each man the artificer of his own fortune.” j 

Correggio looked earnestly at his companion and snid, | 
“Signor Marchese, what think you then that I should j 
do, or suffer to be done, to keep my good fortune, and 
shun calamity, since that is what you would have me 
understand 7” 

The Marchese cried with a smile—“ No, no, Master 
Antonio, I thought not of that—nor must you wander 
into speculations. I am your friend, and will prove i 
myself such, when opportunity offers, and so, Bastal 
every thing at the right time and place!” 

Therewith he gave Correggio’s horse a blow with his 
riding-whip, drove the spurs into his own, and they rode 
with arrow-like speed over the plain, ’till they reached 
the inn where they were to take their noonday repast. 

A number of horses and mules, bridled, stood at the j 
door, and a richly-ornamented litter, together with a j 
crowd of footmen, pages, and outriders, all gorgeously j 
dressed, and running continually in each other’s way. 
The Marchese recognized their livery, and said, “ Ho, ho! 
we are like, from all appearances, to have illustrious 
company on our road ; these liveries appertain to no less 
a personage than the old Prince Cosimo de Medici, 
who, as I know, is journeying toward Mantua with his 
lovely daughter, Isaura. It is said there is a marriage 
in prospect, between the rich young heiress and her 
cousin, the Count Castiglione.” 

Both alighted from their steeds, and entered the house. 
In the colonnade stood the old prince, and before him 
the fat landlord, listening with aspect of humility and j 
patience, to the severe lecture his illustrious guest was 
reading him, upon the bad accommodations, and the 
uncleanliness of his inn, which his highness was pleased 
to denominate a pigstye. 

Correggio enjoyed, no less than the apparently ex¬ 
haustless reproaches of the prince, the droll figure of the 
host, who, at every pause, bowed himself almost to the 
ground, as if receiving the most gratifying compliments, 
edging in, in tones the most cheerful and complacent, 
his frequent “ Si, signore /” “very well, signor!” 

His highness concluded his reprimand, with orders j 


I 1 that the table should be set on the piazza, where, at least, 
i there was fresh air; and with another low obeisance, 
and a “ molto bene, signore, ” the host withdrew, with 
as much haste as he could, into the kitchen. 

The Prince then first perceiving the Marchese, in¬ 
quired, while he greeted him condescendingly, whence 
he came, whither he was going, and who was his com¬ 
panion ; all which queries Rossi hesitated not to answer, 
even more in detail than necessity required. That wai 
just according to the taste of his highness, who became 
j yet more condescending and friendly. When the account 
was finished, he turned to the painter, and said with 
much solemnity of manner— 

“ You are, then, the excellent Master Antonio Allegri 
da Correggio 7 lam pleased to meet you face to face, 
and have desired to see you, having seen, in Parma, your 
admirable Fresco, and greatly admired your pictures in 
Modena and Mantua. I give you welcome, and hope 
for what I have long desired, a picture for my gallery 
from your hand. I will not dispute with you respecting 
the price.” 

“ I feel the honor,” replied Correggio, “ which your 
highness does me, and thank you for it! Yet I can pro¬ 
mise nothing at present; for, as you have learned from 
the Signor Marchese, I have been engaged by Frederico 
Gonzaga—” 

“ I know it well,” inteVrupted the Prince. “ You are 
to paint an lo and Leda for his majesty the Emperor; 
and the saints forbid I should hinder you in such a work. 
But I think you will have yet some hours of leisure at 
command, to paint me the portrait of my daughter.” 

Before the artist could reply, the Princess herself 
entered, and approached the group. Speechless amaze¬ 
ment took possession of Correggio—never had he beheld 
such charms ! Bewildered, he only answered the Prince 
with a bow; his highness interpreted it as a promise. 
He took his daughter by the hnnd, and drew her nearer, 
saying, in a pleasant tone, “ This, my daughter, is Cor¬ 
reggio, whom you have so often wished to see; he hag 
promised me, though liis time is closely occupied, to 
paint your portrait; and you may tell him how much I 
am indebted to him; forasmuch, Isaura,” he contin¬ 
ued with a smile—“ as you best know how much I love 
you !” 

Blushing, but with the unembarrassed ease of inno¬ 
cence, Isaura saluted the renowned painter, and the 
sweet music of her voice completed the exstasy into 
which the first sight of her had thrown the excitable 
artist. The Prince invited him and the Marchese to 
partake refreshment with his daughter and himself, after 
which they would pursue together their journey to Man¬ 
tua. 

Correggio was received with honor and distinction, 
not only by Gonzaga and his court, but by the excellent 
friend and disciple of the illustrious Raphael, Julio Roma¬ 
no, who offered him lodgings in a wing of hia palace. 
He, however, excused himself, for it was the wish of the 
Duke that his studio should be in the castle; bis high¬ 
ness had great satisfaction in watching continually the 
progress of his work. 

Prince Cosimo, and his daughter, Isaura, came fre- 
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quently with the Duke. As the taste of sovereigns is | 
always the fashion, it was not long before Correggio’s j 
studio was the resort, at stated hours, of lordly cavaliers 
and -bright dames, who exhausted language in their 
praises, whispered to each other, for the painter would 
not permit loud talking while he sat at work. 

At other times came Julio Romano, accompanied by a 
favorite disciple; and Correggio conversed freely, ask¬ 
ing many questions, particularly about Raphael, and his 
mode of painting. It pleased him not a little, when 
Julio dwelt upon the wide difference between him [Cor¬ 
reggio] and Raphael, and yet upon their frequent extra¬ 
ordinary similitude. One day when Romano had dis¬ 
coursed long upon this subject, he concluded with—“ But 
you see, Master Antonio, however much I speak of this 
matter, new views continue to present themselves. I 
think, indeed, there is no coming to an end, when one 
undertakes to weigh your merits and Raphael’s against 
one another.” 

“You are wrong, Master Julio,” replied Correggio, 
laughing; “ all could be decided in a few words, but you 
are too polite to tell me the truth to my face. Now lis¬ 
ten. “ In the first place, 1 hold it bootless labor, to weigh ; 
against each other two characters so totally different as l 
Raphael’s and mine. We are both painters— equal, per- ' 
haps, in our peculiar style! if not equal, at least both 
skilful. Therefore you must be satisfied that there can 
be no similitude between us—though tha connoiseur 
may take pleasure in looking, now at a picture of Ra¬ 
phael’s, now at one of mine—and ho may glance with 
the same approbation from one to the other. 

“ If you will take pains to examine into the peculiar 
qualities of each, you will see at once, how it happens — 
that Raphael mu*t be Raphael, and I—Correggio. Ra¬ 
phael, born in ancient Urhino, was educated in luxurious 
Florence, in majestic Rome; his preceptors were his good j 
father, and the earnest and austere Pietro Preugino. At j 
a later period he learned to know Leonardo da Vinci, j 
Fra Bartolomeo, and Michael Angelo. He studied the 
antique, and /ored—the proud and nobly beautiful Ro¬ 
man dames. 

“I was bom in the little hamlet of Correggio; my 
Uncle Lorenzo instructed me, for a short time, in the 
little learning he possessed; I had never another 
teacher! I knew no other master, and knew nothing of 
the antique. I looked not upon the majestic Roman j 
beautv, nor learned to love it; the soft charms of Lorn- I 
hardy were offered to my admiration. When I had j 
painted one, of whom I was enamored, as a naked and j 
lovely wood-nymph, the reverend Father Prior of a Fran- j 
ciscan cloister gave me no rest, ’till I had thrown a I 
light drapery of blue over the too charming figure, altered j 
the position of her left hund, and placed a volume in it 
—that sho might appear, to the people, as a penitent 
Magdalen. Chide me not, unthinkingly, Master Julio; 
at that time I knew no better! Now that I do know 


With friendly earnestness Julio Romano replied, “ In 
| respect to a great style, Master Antonio, you have done 
| yourself injustice. But, by Heaven! if it is true, that 
I my illustrious master has displayed a truly god-like 
; nature in his imitation, it is certain that he might have 
! envied, you the creation of your cupola at Parma, that 
masterpiece, whose fame shall keep your memory sacred 
in after age9!” 

i “Si, si!” cried Correggio, musingly, while he rose, 
and laid aside his implements of labor, not to resume 
! them for that day ; “thus it is with us all! we dream of 
j after ages, and what they will say of us, and keep our¬ 
selves from evil, often, more for this, than for the sake 
of virtue and God’s favor. There is my dome, and I 
'could tell you a history—how I pninted it; a dear—a 
strange history ! Well! the cupola shall avail me much 
in the next age, if the whole building tumble not to the 
ground ; but who can assure me that one shall not step 
' forward and say to the admiring people—* This, which 
so astonishes you, was the work of a day-laborer—a poor 
slave, who, pinched with poverty and grief, knew nolh- 
■ ing of the beautiful world, but died miserably of hun¬ 
ger?’” 

“ Heavon help you!” cried Julio Romano; “how 
I came such thoughts in your head ?” But Correggio took 
both his hands, and went on gaily—“ See thus, Muster 
Julio! what may happen—if with too earnest and 
thorough a gaze we look through the brightest and most 
'charming vistas of life! I paint and love—because I 
I must if I live—and therefore it is seriousness to me ! 

| But what farther may happen, troubles me not! nor 
i ought another to ponder on the future, if he would find 
{pleasure in my works. A human work, that pleases us, 
should never be dissected, even because it is the work of 
t man, and as such cannot be perfect throughout. But 
the spiritual, that dwells within man, may not be divi¬ 
ded. because it is above the earthly—God-like—only to 
be felt, not grasped nor annlysed by the inferior nature. 
Thank God, friend, that he has endowed and prospered 
! us ! Let us snjoy ! 

{ Many months Correggio lived in this manner at Man¬ 
tua ; the Io was finished, the Leda begun. In hours 
j between his tasks, he hod painted a Madonna, with 
Saint George, for the brotherhood of Saint Peter, at 
1 Moder.a; and now he prepared to fulfil his promise to 
Prince Cositno, and begin the portrait of the fair Isaura. 

I Meanwhile the young Count Castiglione, a connoi- 
seur and admirer of art, through whose mediation Julio 
Romano had been summoned to Mantua, returned from 
a journey to Rome. When he heard from the Prince 
I how great a distinction awaited his daughter, (for Cor¬ 
reggio had suffered him to plead long in vain for a por- 
j trait,) he was highly pleased, and suffered no one but 
! himself to conduct his betrothed to the artist’s room for 
the first sitting. When the Count entered the studio, 


better, the soft, the bright, the serene, is so interwoven f his eyes fell on the noble picture of Saint George and 
in mv nature, that I neither can, nor may divide myself . the dragon. He felt, at once, in deep enthusiasm, the 
therefrom! I paint, from a full soul, and from a warm wonderful poetry of this masterpiece; nor could he re¬ 
heart, what lives in my inmost fantasy; poetical it is— . frain from uttering his conviction that no after time 
•od noble, if it cannot boast grandeur!” I could produce a painting in which were blended so much 
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boldness, majesty and grace—such brilliant, luxuriant 
life, and such child-like purity. 

Correggio, scarce heard his rhapsody, for he had eyes 
and ears only for the lovely Isnura, who was kissing 
and playing with the little Giovanni. The painter envied 
the child, who, in the boldness of infancy, was permitted 
to kiss the words from the lips of the charming Princess. 

This scene was ended by the father’s giving the boy to 
his nurse, who led him out of the room. Correggio then 
invited the Princess to commence the sitting, and, while 
his eyes sparkled, and his cheeks glowed, began with 
bold strokes to sketch the picture. 

Still more agitated, more inspired he became as the 
work proceeded. Isaura sat opposite him, her lovely 
head inclined a little toward the left, her eyes now fixed 
on the painter for a moment, now modestly drooped; 
her rosy lips parted with a gentle smile—her whole form 
invested with the unspeakable grace of innocence and 
youth. Could a lovelier vision have been offered to the 
imagination of an artist? 

At length, fatigued with his exertion, he laid down the 
pencil, and the sitting at an end, Castiglione came to 
look at the sketch. The Count burst into involuntary 
expressions of admiration. 

“What a masterpiece,” he exclaimed in rapture— 
“ what a masterpiece will it be when finished! Yes, 
Correggio! here is more than the divine Raphael could 
give.” 

Correggio laughed as he replied, “ Signor Count, I 
am but a copyist, and cannot therefore plume myself on 
your praises; even though I feel they are not altogether 
undeserved ; for by my faith, it is not so easy to make 
even a tolerable copy of such an original!” 

Isaura blushed, and looked in embarrassment at the 
Count. Her lover replied, “ You are gallant, Antonio 
Allegri! and have the reputation of being so ! I thank 
you for the compliment in the name of my bride.” 

“ Ah, sir Count, you must allow I have spoken nothing 
but the truth.” 

“ Ebbenc! master! yet, if the truth, from your mouth 
come somewhat abruptly to the Princess, you must re¬ 
member that sho has known you but for a brief while !” 

Correggio, who was not to be put down by the cold 
civility of the Count, and who perceived his object, 
turned somewhat mischievously to Isaura and said, while 
he bowed low, with apparent humility—“ May the poor 
painter, lady, find favor in your beautiful eyes, if you 
think him worthy of the happiness of being better ac¬ 
quainted with you.” 

“ Unheard of boldness!” muttered Castiglione, and 
giving his arm to the smiling Princess, he led her from 
the apartment; calling to the painter as he passed the 
threshhold, “ Have care, only, master to finish the 
picture soon; reward is as certain to you as the honor.” 

“ Indeed!” cried Correggio, with a scornful smile, 
when he found himself alone—“ But this picture shall 
never be finished!” and snatching up a pencil, he dip- 
red it in some dark color, and dashed it repeatedly 
across the sketch he had just made. 

He then took the picture of Saint George, and painted I 
on it with great diligence. When he stopped, after an 


! hour’s space, to rest, the face of the holy virgin wore 
the features of Isaura. 

J “Your place is there , Isaura!” he cried; ** there, and 
nowhere else! Worshipped shalt thou be, as Heaven’s 
queen—adored by the credulous people, as Correggio 
adores thee—the impersonation of grnce and beauty!” 

As the painter wandered listlessly among the arcades 
of the Coso, the Marchese Rossi came up, and greeted 
him warmly. How do you, Master Antonio ?” be said ; 
“ will you be at the fete given to-morrow ?” 

“ At what fete?” asked Correggio; and Rossi inform¬ 
ed him that the friends and disciples of Julio Romano 
• had united, to give a feast in honor of their master, in 
(the neighboring village of Pietola, (the birth-place of 
! Virgil.) The occasion of the fate was the completion 
of his picture, 1 the Giant’s fall,* in the Palazzo del 

| T-. You know the painting,” concluded Rossi, and 

know what a brave piece of work it is; you will let us 
see you, I hope, with the rest of Julio’s friends!” 

“ Most assuredly,” answered Correggio, with quick¬ 
ness, “and I thank you, Signor Marchcse, that you 
have given me this information, which neither Julio’s 
,* friends nor pupils have thought proper to do, though it 
1 would have been both courteous and right.” 

] “ Hem!” said the Marchese, “ perhaps they had good 

\ reasons for acting thus. If they invited you, they were 
; under the necessity, as you would be a stranger in their 
| circles, of providing a suitable reception for you ; conse¬ 
quently, the lord of the entertainment would be thrust 
! into the background, or appear only in place the second.” 

] “You may be assured,” replied Correggio, “ that Julio 
| Romano would fear that as little as I, in his place, should 
fear it. Those, indeed, who are conscious of their insig- 
| nificance, tremble for the fame of those who know their 
; own greatness. Julio Romano would be to be pitied on 
| account of his provident friends and disciples, were he 
;less noble and independent. But I honor him, and am 
'glad to meet him, as a friend, as a rival, or if it cannot 
be otherwise, as an enemy!” 

“ Admirable!” cried the Marchese, 11 and as you de- 
, scribe them, Master Antonio, I am half inclined to try 
: the round with you myself; with the proviso, however, 
that at the end, all is between us as before. Well, to¬ 
morrow, early, you will ride out with me ? Done ! and 
I hope you will have a pleasant day! Jest, song, and 
i love, will not be wanting; and with such companions, 
you know, one can manage to lead a tolerable life!” 

The host of the inn at Pietola, was eagerly busied 
about his premises, and in the garden behind his dwel¬ 
ling, scolding rigorously among a crowd of idle hand¬ 
maidens, and more idle men-servants, who could or 
would do nothing to please him. 

“ Per Bacee /” he cried, half distracted, as he seized 
one unlucky wight by the collar, and beat him most un¬ 
mercifully ; “ vagabond rabble! take warning by this 
fellow, who let my roast meat scorch to a cinder, and shall 
take —per Bacco ! the pay on his back! I will serve 
you all in the same fashion, if you do not take heed—a 
worthless, lazy, vile pack as ye are!” 

“ Gently, gently, master Lorenzo !” cried a good-look¬ 
ing and well-dressed young man, who just then came 
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into the garden, accompanied by two others; “gently, jl 
gently! I entreat you! Remember, blind passion does; 
no good, and that to-day is a day of pleasure ; so that the |i 
cudgelling you bestow on your hapless cook, and his j 
piteous outcries—are out of harmony! Let the fellow j 
go, and come yourself to reason !” j 

“ Heaven keep you, my dear Signor Raphael!” an- l 
swered the host—yet boiling with rage, while be obedi- ■ 
ently released bis victim, who made all haste to get! 
out of his Way. “ Lo, there ! now the scapegallows can 
run, as if he had wings! but in the kitchen he keeps ^ 
siesta, instead of turning the spit! And for you,” ad- j 
dressing the men and damsels, who were crowding; 
around him and the new comers—“ what stand you j 
gaping there for ?” and he accompanied his question | 
with a movement, that drove them back helter skelter i 
into the kitchen. 

“On my word, you are too severe, good Lorenzo!” j 
said the young man, laughing, “it is their duty, when j 
guests come in, to come forward and ask what is wanted, j 
But even you have not inquired our wishes!” j 

The landlord tore his hair despairingly with both [ 
hands. “I am a lost man, signor, if you withdraw) 
your favor from me !” Then turning in pursuit of his j 
frightened domestics—“ base vagabonds!” he called out, j 
“do you not see the excellent gentlemen are dying fori 
thirst! Bring wine— wine , villains! Lacryma Cristi. | 
Wine of Syracuse! The growth of Olevano! Quick!) 
the rest to the kitchen—-or ten thousand million devils j 
shall tickle your heels with red hot spits!” And he , 
drove them furiously before him. 

The guests looked after him laughing, and took their j 
places by a table set in a walk shaded with trees. “ It 1 
is well,” observed Raphael dal Colle, the favorite dis- j 
ciple of Julio Romano, “ it is well we have our own ser- i 
rants at hand, and that we have provided all things | 
necessary. Our good Lorenzo and his subordinates I 
might play us sad tricks in our entertainment else!” 

“ But what,” cried Battista Bertano, “ was your rea¬ 
son for choosing Pietola for the scene of our fete? Are 
there not about Mantua many pleasanter places, and 
better managed hotels than this?” 

“ But no birth-places of Virgil!” remarked his brother, 
Primaticcio; “and Virgil, as you know, is Julio’s favo¬ 
rite poet.” 

“Hem,” said Battista, “I should rather think Ovid. 

I judge so by the drawings which Marc Antonio, the 
engraver,* has from him, in his hands.” 

“ Silence !” cried Raphael dal Colle, displeased; 

“ speak not of that lamentable aberration of our master! 
Curse on the vaunted good-for-nought who led him to 
profane his high and peculiar art! Marc Antonio is but 
a mean fellow, who studies but to multiply prints, after 
having served an apprenticeship, too, under the direction 
of the pure and noble Raphael.” 

“ Not too warmly!” said an elderly man, whose appear¬ 
ance and dress bespoke him military. “ Are you so 
certain that even the great Raphael does not now and 
then condescend to the earthly 7 If his yielding is not 

* Marc Antonio Raimondi, who, by studying Albert Durer’s 
works, hod improved tbs art of sngraving, was among the first 
who carried it to Roma. 
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so open as Julio Romano’s, is it not the more dangerous ? 
and exactly in those pictures where he most studies to 
preserve the ideal—his Madonnas ! I must confess, at 
least, that his virgins, in their noble and luxurious beauty, 
with a few exceptions, awake in me more voluptuous 
pleasure than devotion.” 

“ Then,” cried Rnphael dal Colle, “ Heaven have 
mercy upon the Madonnas of your darling Antonio Al¬ 
legri. Look besides, at his Magdalen,—the little picture 
for which the Duke, (Heaven pardon him for the sin,) 
paid the painter as much as Julio Romano for his Giant’s 
Kail. It seems to me that Correggio laid himself out to 
paint, instead of a repentant sinner, a lovely temptress, 
whose very innocence but enticed others to transgression.” 

“ I dispute not that,” replied the military gentleman; 
“ for I am also convinced that our Duke was not alto¬ 
gether stimulated by devotion, to pay so high a price for 
that small cabinet piece. Yet, for penitence and edifica¬ 
tion, there are other Magdalens, which bring irresistibly 
to the mind the hateful nature of sin, and the pang and 
bitterness of repentance. Look at the Magdulens of old 
and modern painters, full of this idea ; what unattractive, 
pining, desolate figures they give us. Permit me here to 
ask, is it the part of the true artist, to paint altogether 
the repulsive, the hateful, the horrible? As little I 
believe it, as that it is permitted to the artist, like your 
master in his degradation, to represent the sensual, the 
immoral, in ever so captivating a form. A work of art 
should ill itself, abstractedly from everything else, create 
a pure delight; this is its first, perhaps its only object; 
and you must grant, that among all painters, Correggio 
has best succeeded in this. I would not call Correggio’s 
paintings strictly sacred, and would avoid extolling them 
as such ; for in his enthusiasm for the beautiful, the fresh 
impulse of life swells into exuberance. As a painter of 
beauty, he blends the mystical of Christianity with the 
eay, the charming, the captivating of the pagan faith. 
But, even if these lovely, living and glorious forms are 
looked upon simply as ministering to the edification of 
gloomy anchorites, or of religious bigots, still it is certain 
that in no view are they entirely objectionable. Where 
Correggio paints aught but church pictures, he is quite 
perfect, and those can only be found fault with, in so far 
as they are Christian church pictures.” 

“Ha!” interrupted Raphael dal Colle, “you think 
then, church pictures should not please the eye?” 

“ They should not be voluptuous!” was the answer. 
“Our religion is so elevated, so pure, in a word, so wholly 
spiritual, that all attempts must fail, which would repre¬ 
sent visibly what we can only feel in our inmost heart.” 

“ Even Raphael’s Transfiguration then finds uo favor 
in your eyes?” 

“ What mortal power can do, has Raphael done in this 
picture! But you yourself, as an artist, must allow that 
this wonderful work presents us with two pictures; and 
that the lower, where wild emotion and action are depicted 
among the human figures, stands as a piece of art far above 
the higher, nobly conceived as it is. Seems it to you that 
he has reached the ideal in this Christ? Is it not, in 
ideal expression, and even in execution, inferior to the 
other figures, particularly that of Moses ? And how are 
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both surpassed by the kneeling maiden in the lower divi- j 
sion! Frown not, my good sir, at my freedom of speech,< 
we ask not the impossible of the greatest; it would be : 
folly; but even the greatest artist should not yield to the j 
temptation, of striving to reach the impossible. Paint j 
mythological pictures; paint battles and pageants; in! 
short, all that earth has of grand and beautiful, and be j 
certain of victory! Paint a Madonna, and you must! 
expect that instead of the Mother of God,—we shall see' 
at most, only a beautiful, if you will, a heavenly woman— j 
but still a “woman / And you may judge from what I 
tell you, of the feelings with which our ardent medita-l 
tive, but therefore the more susceptible women stand 
before the youthful Christus of Raphuel, his St. John in' 
the Wilderness, or Correggio’s blooming St. Sebastian, j 
It is a serious truth, that feelings which towards earthly 
objects would be natural and innocent, when partaken in 
contemplation of the mysteries of our religion, may lead 
to sin, yea, to wicked profanation and impiety.” 

Here tfoe discourse was broken off, for, in carriages 1 
and on horseback, the expected guests poured in, and' 
being welcomed by the managers, betook themselves to 1 
the garden. At length arrived the Duke, the king of the > 
feast, Julio Romano at his side. They were accompa¬ 
nied by Prince Cosimo, the fair Isaura and the Count' 
Castiglione. 

Loud and tumultuous was their welcome! Music 
sounded, and golden goblets sparkled crowned with; 
flowers; while maidens richly attired, danced in charm- 
ing mazes before them, and crowned the master with 
laurels and roses. Modestly, but without embarrass¬ 
ment, the painter received the universal homage, expres¬ 
sing his thanks with the dignified courtesy of a man used! 
to the society of courts. These exhibitions were renewed j 
again and again, ’till all were summoned to the magnifi¬ 
cent banquet. 

The happy day was crowned by an evening of pleasure. 
The sweet moon shone brightly through the trees, and 
mingled her soft light with the many colored lamps sus¬ 
pended amid the rich foliage. In the midst of the gar¬ 
den, on a green lawn, the table was set; and around it 
sat the merry, brilliant guests, in a checkered circle, as 
chance bestowed them, for all ceremony was banished. 
Sprightly conversation was alternated with charming j 
songs, and the dancers were never weary of forming 
fanciful groups. All were in the full tide of enjoyment, j 
except Julio Romano, who looked now and then j 
abstractedly around him. | 

“ What is the matter with you, Romano?” asked the; 
Duke at length, who sat next him; “ do you miss any 
one?” 

“ I will not deny, my prince,” replied Julio, “ that it 
surprises me much not to see the excellent Allegri among 
my friends. I esteem him highly, and he seems not 
inimical to me.” 

“ I would swear to that,” said his highness, “ but ho 
has not been invited.” 

“ How!” cried Julio astonished, and would have 
staitfd up, but the Duke held him back and whispered, 

“Sit still! you know how much I esteem Correggio! 
as a painter, but as a man, there is no bearing with him.' 


He is, if not conceited, over confident, and arrogates too 
much. Though he scarce knows the name of envy or 
malevolence, he is indiscreet in his derision, where he 
conceives himself entitled to make sport, and in his 
levity often depply injures those who love him most; 
yesterday, Castiglione complained bitterly of him ; and a 
reckless fool I must call him, at all events, for his silly 
behavior towards the Princess Isaura. Believe me, a 
little mortification can do him no harm, and his having 
been left out in the invitations to this entertainment, may 
lend him to reflect more seriously upon his conduct; he 
will then readily perceive where his fault lies.” 

“Yes, if he will rake the trouble to examine,” replied 
Julio, smiling. “Ob, my prince! I knew long ago what 
you tell me of the good Antonio; I know also, that it 
never once enters his thoughts what injury his careless¬ 
ness may occasion to others, and to himself; nay, that 
his own ruin may be the consequence. Had he such a 
misgiving, his happiness, his peace would be lost for ever; 
and if we would keep the artist, we must not awaken 
him out of the fair dream, that oil men are pure, true, 
and free from guile as himself.” 

The Duke was about to answer, but at that moment, 
from the grand entrance of the hostelry, two men 
entered the garden, a third following behind them. 
They came immediately to the place where the Duke 
and Julio sat, threw off their mantles and bonnets, dis¬ 
covering themselves, to the astonishment not only of 
Gonzaga and Julio Romano, but of the rest of the com¬ 
pany, to be Antonio Allegri da Correggio and Michael 
Angelo Buonazotti. 

“ I have the honor to salute you, noble prince,” said 
Michael Angelo, “and you, Julio Pipi, take also my 
friendly greeting. This morning I arrived in Mantua, 
and would have joined you immediately, having learned 
your rendezvous, but I met Allegri, whose cupola at 
Parma I had seen two days before ! By Saint Lucas! I 
was resolved to know such a man; and we are acquainted 
with each other.” He looked fixedly on Correggio, who 
took his hand and pressed it with looks of joy, to his 
heart. 

“ How much I am rejoiced to see you, Master Angelo.” 
said the Duke. 

“And I!” cried Julio Romano, “and you also, Cor¬ 
reggio. I had almost given up the hope of seeing you 
here.” 

“ Oh,” replied the painter, “ I should have been her© 
this morning, with the Marchese Rossi, who brought me 
the invitation, but Michael Angelo wished to see your 
Giant’s Fall;—we adjourned to my studio to chat awhile, 
and the hours passed insensibly.” 

“You amaze me!” cried the Duke, “the reserved, 
silent Michael Angelo has passed the morning in chat 
with you ?” 

“It was a profitable discourse, my gracious lord; no 
idle prattle;” said Buonazotti. “ I have few words, it 
is true, where nothing but empty talk is going on; yet, 
where I may learn somewhat, I can listen and speak, 
and both with pleasure.” 

The Duke looked astonished—nowon Michael Angelo, 
now on Correggio, then on Julio Romano, who nodded 
his head approvingly. 
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“ Well,” be said at length, “ Master Angelo, if you | 
esteem Correggio so highly, there is nothing for us to do, 
but salute him as the third, after you and Raphael.” j 
“You do him not too much honor ! Will you permit j 
us to take seats?” I 

“ Here—beside us !” j 

“On this side—and you, Antonio, king of colors, sit by | 
me,—Cospetto ! If I had had you thus before, there ' 
would have been a little more harmony in my light and j 
shade. Well, so be it. Give mo more drink !” j 

While Michael Angelo and Correggio once more drank ; 
to the health of Romano, the Duke beckoned the Marches© j 
Rossi apart, and questioned him minutely about the first i 
meeting of the two painters. The Marchese told him 1 
hovr he and Correggio were about leaving the castle to , 
mount their horses, and come over to Pietola, when the j 
hall door opened, and Buonazotti appeared ; how, with- J 
out ceremony, he had addressed Allegri with the ques- j 
tion,—“ Are you Correggio ?” and on his answer in the , 
affirmative, had simply added—“ And I am Michael 
Angelo;” offering his hand, while Correggio joyfully em¬ 
braced him. How both hnd discoursed of their art, and , 
Buonazotti had highly praised Correggio’s work at Pnr- j 
ma, particularly the cupola of St. John; criticising the < 


I “ And will you begin afresh with the sittings?” asked 
Castiglione with ill concealed displeasure. 

. Before Correggio could reply, Michael Angelo, who, 
looking towards the speakers, had caught a glimpse of 
Isaura, cried, “ By St. Lucas, Allegri I there sits your 
Madonna, from the picture of St. George, bodily before 
you, as I live! Ha, you cunning rogue! you are as bad 
as Raphael; you paint, instead of the mother of God, 

1 your own mistress, whom you thus make the pious peo¬ 
ple worship !” 

| Isaura grew pale, and looked bewildered at Correggio; 
who answered without embarrassment, “You are mis¬ 
taken, Muster Angelo; my Madonna indeed resembles 
this lovely original; she is not, however, my mistress, 
but the affianced bride of Count Castiglione, the Princess 
: Isaura Cosimo, of the house of Medici.” 

I “ Indeed!” muttered Buonazotti, and smiling he 
looked away. But Castiglione, trembling with passion, 
seized Allegri’s hand, pressed it significantly and 
1 whispered to him in a choked voice, 

“ We will speak together at the end of the banquet!” 

Correggio started, and seemed at first not to under¬ 
stand the Count, but a glance at Isaura, who sat blushing 
crimson, made him comprehend all; and looking quietly 


drawing at the same time. How Correggio, mortified, 
had confessed he had seen none of Michael's paintings; I 
the latter exclaiming, “Then you must come to Rome!), 
you must see my Sistine chapel! you will understand it.” j 
How Correggio had shown him Julio’s picture, which ! 
the noble Florentine gazed upon long and earnestly; 
then with manifestations of deep delight, had returned to ' 
Correggio’s own paintings—for instance, the Io and the j 
Leda, and the Madonna with St. George; bursting out 
at length with the exclamation,—“ Yes— you understand j 
it!” With great difficulty had he, (Rossi,) and Corrog-|| 
gio boon able at last to persuado the enthusiast to ride J 
with them to Pietola. 

The Duke, apparently satisfied, dismissed the Marchrso, 
and returning to his place, renewed his conversation with j] 
the three great masters. Suddenly Castiglione approached i 1 
the group, and laying his hand lightly on Correggio’s ! 
shoulder, said, “ Master Allegri, a word with you.” 

Allegri rose, and bowing to the Duke, withdrew with 
the Count, who led him towards the place occupied by 
Prince Cosimo, and in presence of the fuir Isaura, said, 
in a friendly tone,—“The Prince and I rejoice at the 
acknowledgment you have to-day received from the 
great Buonazotti, which has the more increased our wish, I 
to have as soon as possible in our possession, the portrait j 
of the Princess, by your hand. Tell us then, when you j 
think you can have it ready for us.” j 

“ The picture of the Princess is finished answered i 
Correggio carelessly, but immediately repented his preci- j 
pitation, when, not only the Prince and the Count, but 
Isaura herself, exclaimed with one voice,—“How— 
finished!” and then added,—“And when shall we 
have it?” 

44 Oh,” said the painter, embarrassed and correcting 
himself,—“ not finished, I should have said : the portrait 
of the Princess is spoiled, and I have had to rub it out.” 

44 Heaven help us!” cried the Prince, 44 spoiled !” 


in the Count’s face, replied,—“ As you command !” went 
back to his place, and was the gayest of the gay, the rest 
of the evening. 

The next morning, the Count Castiglione entered his 
chamber with a sullen look, flung his sword on the lable, 
and despatched his servant to fetch a surgeon to dress a 
wound in his right arm. As the servant went on his 
errand, the Marches© Rossi came in. 

41 Ha, sir Count! are you wounded ?” asked he, with 
an expression of sympathy. 

44 A scratch !” replied the Count; 41 the painter fights 
like the devil, and I may thank iny good fortune I came 
off so well. After all, it would have been better, if I bad 
at first (I was compelled to, after my useless labor,) 
quietly listened to my adversary. The matter is now 
cleared up; Allegri is an enthusiast, a dreamer, but at 
least a noble fellow.” 

“ Such characters are the most interesting,” observed 
the Marchese, shrugging his shoulders. 

Castiglione eyed him keenly. “ I understand you not, 
Marchese,” he said ; “you pass for Allegri’s friend, and 
vet you are the one to awaken in me suspicion against 
him.” 

44 1 could answer,” soid Rossi, “ that I am indeed the 
friend of Correggio, but not of his follies; arid that an 
approving conscience is dearei to me than his friendship, 

> so that I have held it my duty to make the communication 
to you. I pass for Correggio’s friend, because our Duke 
took the whim into his head to appoint me to that post, 
and I should have proved myself a poor courtier, bad I 
set myself against the Prince’s order. Thus, I am the 
painter’s friend; and as much so, as a man like me, can 
ii be the friend of so haughty and splenetic a person. If you 
j knew how deeply my pride lias often been wounded by 
j him, and what unearthly patience it requires to follow his 
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•udden fancies and turns of humor, without giving them 
a baneful direction, you would pity me.” 

“I pity you, indeed!” said the Count, with some con¬ 
tempt. Rossi continued— 

u And is it not reasonable, that I should wish my 
friend, if not at the deuse, at least a little salutary 
chastisement, for all the torments I have suffered in his 
company! If a morose humor takes him, he sets himself 
to talk of his dear wife, of his love to her, of his incon¬ 
stancy ! Gives me a catalogue of her virtues, and of his 
own faults, which register I have ten times better by heart 
than he! Then he bethinks him of his first love, and he 
describes the beauty of the damsel that kindled the flame ; 
anon he falls to his pictures, talks of design, composition, 
drawing, coloring, effect, chiar’ oscuro, etc., of all 
which I understand nothing. If I persuade myself that 
I comprehend something of it, and have a word to throw 
in, he laughs in my face, derides me, tells the story to 
the Duke, Romano and his pupils, and I am the laugh¬ 
ing stock of the whole circle! A plague upon the fellow's 
arrogance.” ■ 

“Enough!” interrupted Castiglione, gravely; “you 
love him not, you cannot love him, for he has done you 
injury, wantonly, if not with.malicious intent. You wish 
him ill—you confess it honestly—and were J in your 
place, I should perhaps, not exceed you in magnanimity. 
These circumstances prevent you having the impartiality 
I require in his accuser, so that you will not be surprised 
that I attach little or no w eight to your information.” 

“ That as you will!” replied Rossi, sullenly ; 44 but 1 
repeat to you that what I have said is true, and that 
Correggio, as he himself confesses, adores vour affianced 
bride.” 

“ Ay, but as a muse, as a Saint!” 

“A muse, a Saint? Ha! ha! The love of another’s 
mistress is quite a different feeling from the adoration of 
a muse or a Saint! You may call it what you will, the , 
thing remains the same!” 

“Well! let him consume, the victim of his mad pas¬ 
sion, what is my concern therein ? 

Supposing his passion to be returned suggested 
Rossi. 

“ Ha!” cried Castiglione, starting up, 44 what do you 
dare insinuate ?” 

“ Signor Count!” answered the Marchese, quietly, 
“you speak as if Correggio were a man who stood no < 
chance of finding favor in female eyes; and yet it is known { 
to you, that he has turned the heads, not only of our J 
court dames, but of half the women in the capita]; and 1 
that when a youngster is brought into the world, ten to j 
one he is christened Antonio, in honor of Correggio! | 
And to give him his due, you must acknowledge thutthis j 
frenzy of the women is excusable; for really, I am ac- i 
quainted with no man, who, in beauty of person, noble ! 
carriage, and, when he pleases, insinuating manners, can 
equal, much less surpass him. Now hold you yourself i 
so all accomplished, as to run no risk from the rivalry of j 
Correggio, in the eyes of the young, enthusiastic, and 
susceptible Isaura?” 

The Count bit his lip, and replied with forced calmness, 1 
“ Your audacity deserves chastisement, which you shall 


j receive, so soon as this arm is able to lift a sword! Be 
I assured,^meanwhile, that Correggio shall be warned of the 
j falsehood of his pretended friend!” 

Rossi departed in a rage; but a sting rankled in Casti- 
! glione’s heart. 

| Michael Angelo left Mantua, after a visit of many 
days, not failing before his departure to express publicly 
his high opinion of Correggio’s genius. 

“ It is true,” he remarked, 44 that Antonio is some¬ 
times not quite correct in drawing; that he neglects the 
study of anatomy; but how sublimely conceived are all 
his pictures ! full of poetry—original throughout; and the 
magic of his coloring enchants the severest judge, as 
well as the amateur.” 

Not only this, but the proud Florentine who had nnwil- 
lingly yielded the meed of praise even to the great Sanrio, 
j expressed his verdict in an admirable sonnet, which h® 

J handed to Allegri at their parting. The disciples of 
Romano disputed much over this, and pronounced it 
44 something unheard of from the haughty, stern Buona- 
zotti!” 

It being observed every where, that he showed the 
very highest consideration for Correggio; it was not a 
little remarkable to notice how rapidly Allegri rose in 
the estimation of nil, particularly in that of the Duke, who 
declared him the jewel of his court. This w as enough 
to make the courtiers, who had hitherto felt it their duty 
to admire, feel themselves bound now to idolize. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that with Correggio’s 
rising reputation, the number of his secret enemies 
increased, and that they hated him the more bitterly, 
the higher he was placed above their enmity. The pain- 
| ter knew little of this; he was absorbed in his art. The 
j Leda was now completed—and the connoiseurs disputed 
j umong themselves whether the picture w r as not more per- 
, feet than his Io; Correggio himself, gave it the preference. 
When Castiglione saw the painting, he started as if struck 
by a bolt; for again Isaura seemed to breathe in the 
image, though the features were not entirely hers. 

Correggio marked his emotion and secretly enjoyed it. 
The Count’s surprise and resentment were so much the 
more ludicrous, as the artist knew' full well he dared not 
j express it, if he w’ould not pass for a madman. No ob¬ 
server could answer in the affirmative the question— 44 If 
he thought Isaura the original of Leda ?” Though a 
certain inexplicable resemblance could be traced. It 
was a likeness not attainable by a careful copy of the 
several features—but that higher resemblance, to be felt, 
when the ingenious artist has transfused into his ideal 
the original, spiritual expression of a beloved being. 

Antonio had not hitherto looked upon the fair Isaura 
with other eyes than the admiring ones of an enthusiastic 
painter. So he openly acknowledged after his duel with 
the Count, but even while he avowed it, this pure and 
blameless feeling underwent a change. 

Whether from mere vanity or from thoughtlessness, it 
is too certain that Isaura felt an inclination towards him, 
which led her to forget, not exactly her station, but her 
pride. He, himself, reflected not upon his course in th® 
event of success ; he devoted himself with heartfelt itn- 
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pulse, to the object—winning the love of the beautiful jl of the Imperial design, appointed a dny for him to leave 
Princess. 1 Mantua for Correggio, and said on parting with him 

C&stiglione kept his word, and took an opportunity to |j “ You go from me as a great painter; if 1 am not mis¬ 
inform Correggio, when the artist one day made him a J : taken, the Emperor means well towards you, and will 
visit, of the treachery of the Marchese. But, instead of J make you a great lord. Go on, Correggio ! in life, as in 
flying into a passion, and challenging Rossi on the spot, j art, even higher; and the nearer me, the better!” 
as the Count expected, the painter laughed heartily, when | Proud and happy, his bosom filled with delightful 
he learned that the Marchese had been his friend by the |j hopes, and his head with bold schemes, Antonio Allegri 
Duke’s command, and how bitterly he had complained )i 


of the imposed duty. 

44 Tell me yourself,” he said, when Castiglione blamed 
his levity, 44 tell me yourself, if it is not laughable that 
such a man as Rossi, who knows how to carry his wea¬ 
pon as well as you or I, in obedience to a command 
should put on the semblance of friendship to a man whom 
be hated,—who has ridiculed him, tormented him,—and 
I must confess, treated him often with contempt. But 
have patience, my good Marchese! I will make hell too 
hot for you with my friendship!” 

In vain Castiglione represented to him that new pro¬ 


left Mantua. 

“Enough for to-day!” said the illustrious Master 
Allegri, as he laid aside pencil and pallet, stepped back 
a few paces from the easel, and stood with folded arms, 

! gazing on a picture ju9t completed. 

J 44 A fickle thing is man’s heart!” said he, after a 
thoughtful pause. 44 A few months ago I stood in this 
| very spot—my heart full of grief—weary of life ! Now, 
j how bright, how joyful is each dawning day! and all life 
j can offer of good, is mine ! Renown—Love—Wealth— 
and the power and mind to enjoy! Yes, even sorrow 


vocations would only arouse the vengeance of Rossi, j| did me perv ice while she claimed me as her own, for she 
which would slowly but surely overtake him, since the jj breathed a soul of melancholy into my work, and opened 
Marchese was too mean to dare him to the encounter | t h e way for them to all hearts. And thou, dear, beloved 
openly. Correggio persevered in thinking the matter not jj i ma ge! no feeling heart shall pass thee by unmoved; but 
worth serious consideration, and ended by asking the ji f or once imagine the delight—not to love in vain.—// is 
Count, somewhat scornfully:— 44 To what, I pray you, 


am I indebted for the honor of your sudden care for my 
life and welfare ?” 

44 Not, certainly, to your behavior towards me,” replied 
Castiglione; “but were you my mortal enemy, I would 
notsuffer you to rush blindly to your ruin, or see a coward¬ 
ly knave creep behind to thrust you into the abyss.” 

44 It is well, Signor Count!” cried the painter with 
honest warmth; 44 1 thank you for your caution, and 
acknowledge your nobleness; but I beseech you. let me 
have my own way! I would not torment myself with 
apprehensions (which indeed seem to me ill-grounded) 
even had I reason to do so. Better to fall suddenly 


mine r 

Some one knocked without; Correggio hastily con¬ 
cealed the picture, turning the face to the wall, and 
opened the door. 

It was the Marchese Rossi! 

44 A fair good morrow, Master Allegri!” cried he to 
i the astonished painter. 44 Ha ! ha ! you are puzzled to 
j account for my unexpected visit?” 
j 44 Almost!” answered Correggio, with some haughti- 
I ness. “ If, however, my old friend comes on the part of 
j the Duke Frederico Gonzaga, to invite me to Mantua, all 
j is quite clear to me.” 

Well said !” cried the Marchese, with a smile, while 


under tbe knife, or drink ■ welcome’ death in jj he threw bi , hnt on the tablc _ a „ d 9e „| ed him9e|f com . 

the sparkling wine-cup, than with trouble and suspicion |j f(trlRbly in a 9eat . o i have nothing „ ow t0 do witb an 

to measure every step in the flowery path of life, when embassy from Frederico Gonzaga; I come of my own 
to tread it heedlessly and gaily, is alone worthy of being j accordj and now really a9 your friend> eveB bocauje j 
called life.” Herewith he took leave of the Count,, come of my own accord.” 


before he could pursue the argument. Castiglione 
thought proper to lay the whole matter before the Duke, 
and the immediate consequence of his information was, 
that the Marchese Rossi received permission to retire to 
his seat in the country, as soon as it suited him. Rossi 
smiled ironically and shrugged his shoulders, muttered a 
curse or two, and the next morning left Mantua. 

Gonzaga retained Correggio’s pictures a considerable 
time in his possession; at length, both the lo and the 
Leda were sent to Charles V, who was on a visit to ] 
Florence; the Madonna with St. George, was despatched j 
to Modena. 

The Emperor, enraptured with tbe magnificent pro¬ 
ductions of the great master, felt a desire to become 
personally acquainted with him; and it was soon 
announced that bis highness would have pleasure in 
visiting the painter at his birth-place, Correggio. 

This was an honor no other artist had ever received at 
the hand of an Emperor. Gonzaga informed his favorite 


44 That may be seen,” said Correggio. 44 In what can 
I I serve you?” 

j 44 First, with a good drink, for I am tired.” 

J Allegri called for wine; a servant brought it, and with 
j him came in the painter’s son, little Giovanni. 

44 Ho-ho! Cupid!” cried the Marchese, “ how he is 
'grown! Take heed, Correggio, that he does not grow 
over your head, the Cupid I mean.” 

| 44 1 thank you for him, Marchese ; but the boy’s name 

I is not Cupid, but Giovanni.” 

| 44 Or Ascanius, eh ! w'as not that the name of the sup¬ 

posed son of .Eneas, that slept in Dido’s Jap?” 

I “ What means your silly talk ?” interrupted the painter, 
j reddening. “ Let the boy go : go away, Giovanni; and 
you, Marchese, speak reasonably, if you would have me 
j listen to you.” 

J Rossi rose, placed himself directly before the artist, 
i and looking him in the face, said,— 44 That there is no 
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deceit in you, Correggio, I know well now; for I see in | 
your eyes how much you fear that I should really begin j 
to speak reasonably with you. Had you been prudent, J 
you would have taken a lesson from my treachery; but 
that was not your business; thoughtless, self-conceited, 
blinded by passion, you rushed to your destruction^” 

“ My good Mentor!” replied Correggio, mockingly, 
“ I perceive to what you allude! If it can quiet you, j 
know that I am certain , in my own affairs, and have j 
nothing to fear; nothing! on the contrary, you shall j 
soon see with astonishment, to what Correggio can 
aspire!” 

44 Meanwhile, the trampling of horses’ feet was heard 
without, and soon after a messenger from the Duke 
entered, bringing his Highness’ gracious greeting to 
Master Antonio Allegri, and announcing, that on the 
morrow early, the Emperor’s majesty would arrive at! 
Correggio. 

44 Now ?” $sked the painter, with a look of triumph at I 
the Marchese. 

“And I say, now ! my Allegri!” replied Rossi gravely, 
and followed the messenger out of the house. 

The morning was bright and beautiful. In rich, but! 
simple attire, Antonio Allegri sat in his studio, awaiting 
his illustrious visitor. j 

At length the hour struck, and, accompanied by the 
most distinguished of his suite, the Duke Gouzaga and | 
Prince Cosimo at his side, Charles V. drew nigh the I 
country-seat of the painter of Correggio. | 

Correggio hastened out as soon as he knew of their ap¬ 
proach, and held the stirrup for the Emperor to dismount, 
while he bent one knee to the ground before him. Charles 
beckoned to his followers, who formed a circle round 
himself and the artist. 14 We are come, Antonio Allegri,” i 


' to observe your art, for it is known to you, doubtless, that 
| we dabble now and then in it ourselves.” 
j Hesitatingly Correggio obeyeda cry of astonishment 
' and admiration broke from every lip; and almost over- 
* powered with the splendor that burst on his sight, 
Charles stepped a pace backward. The picture repre- 
' sented Isaura in a light fanciful drapery. 

J 44 By the light of Heaven !” exclaimed the Emperor at 
length; “your mastery over art, startles the beholder! 

1 Never saw I anything so lovely, and so grand at the same 
time! Is it a portrait ?” 

“ Yes !” answered Correggio. 

44 Of whom ?” 

“The Princes Isaura Cosimo.” 

“For whom did you paint it?” 

44 For myself.” 

“ For yourself?” 

“Yes, Sire—for myself;” said Correggio boldly, and 
approaching nearer; “for myself—for no one else! I 
1 love the original, and if you esteem me, as you say, the 
1 prince of living painters, I conjure you—” 

“ Hold!” cried Charles, “rash, vain man, what have 
! you dared—” 

j Correggio looked at him surprised. The old Prince 
\ Cosimo then came to the Emperor’s side and said 
' respectfully,—“Your Majesty will be pleased to forgive 
: the man for his folly for the painter s sake; it can only 
i injure himself. My daughter submitted yesterday, at my 
| parental command, to wed the illustrious Count Casti- 
| glione.” 

j “ Receive our congratulations,” said Charles, turning 
| to the Prince, 44 the name of Castiglione hath a goodly 
j sound in our ears, for your cousin was one of our most 
: valued servants.” He then went up to Correggio, who 


he said, “to prove to you how highly we esteem your, 
mastery in your noble art. Be you numbered from this 
day among our chamberlains! Stand up, Cavalier Cor- ; 
reggio!” He gave him his hand to kiss, raised him t 
from the ground, and then led the way into the house; j 
the company following. 

In the hall, where the poiuter had placed his best j 
pictures for exhibition, the Emperor lingered with visible' 
delight before each, often asking explanations of Correg¬ 
gio, oftener pointing out to the rest the peculiar beauties 
of this or that piece. At last he said,—“ I will see your 
work-room, also, Allegri! lead the way thither; and, if, 
you are so disposed, you shall sketch a picture, a subject! 
for which, we will give you. Lead on.” j 

Correggio led the w'ay into his studio; the Emperor j 
and the other visitors foliowing. t 

“ Strange !” cried Charles, as he entered the apart-1 
ment, lighted for the convenience of the painter; 44 1 feel 
as if I were entering a consecrated temple ! Here— 
wonderful genius, thou dost create those works whose ; 
magic makes us forget they owe existence to mortal art!” | 
He passed with slow steps through the room; suddenly 
he stopped before a picture turned to the wall. 

44 What is this?” he asked. 

“Only an experiment,” replied Allegri, embarrassed. 

“Ha!” cried the Emperor, 44 we learn most from the 
experiments of great masters. An excellent opportunity 


stood pale, rigid, and speechless, nnd asked,— 44 Will you 
part with the picture, Chevalier?” 

“Not for all your kingdom !” answered Correggio. 

44 The price is rather too high for me!” said the 
Emperor. “ Keep it—and when you have gained the 
mastery over your insane passion, come to our court. 
We will welcome worthily the great painter, Antonio 
Allegri! Learn to live for your art !” He turned 
and left the house with his followers. Antonio remained 
alone, standing as if petrified. 

“She —Castiglione’s wife?” he cried, after a long 
pause; and turning to the picture, ho repeated,—“ Thou, 
Isaura, faithless?” 

44 By compulsion !” said a well-known voice near him. 
He turned, and saw Rossi standing and gazing upon him 
with looks of sympathy. 

Two years after, and the Count Castiglione came in 
deep mourning to the bedside of the dving Correggio, 

I and said,—“Isaura is gone before you; I bring you her 
I last farewell.” 

j Correggio smiled gently, pressed the Count’s hand, 
and expired. 

44 He has appointed you his heir,” said the Marches* 
Rossi. 44 Yo*r are to keep his boy—and Isuara’s picture.” 

Castiglion* trembled with emotion, as he closed the 
eyes of the dead. 
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THE UNSUMMONED WITNESS.*! 

(TTHKAVTHOaor ‘CLIMTO. BRADSHAW,’ "HOWARD riHCKNET." i 

! 

CHATTER 11. 

The interest which I took in Brown’s mother and 
Sarah, induced me to visit them after he was sent to jl 
the penitentiary to which he was sentenced for ten j 
years. His afflicted mother, overcome by accumulated !j 
sorrows for his many crimes, and their consequences, 
rapidly sunk into the grave. I happened to call at her 1 
humble dwelling the night she died. Sarah supported , 
her by her needle, and a hard task it was, for the doctor’s 
bill and the little luxuries which her relative needed, 
more than consumed her hard earnings. 

The old woman called me to her bed-side, and together ; 
with Sarah, made me promise that if I saw her son ; 
again, I would tell him that with her dying breath she ( 
praved for him. The promise was made, and while she , 
was in the act of praying for him, her voice grew inau- 
dible, and uttering with her last feeble breath an ejacu¬ 
lation for mercy, not for herself, but for her outcast child, 
her spirit passed to the judgment seat; and if memory 
and affection hold sway in the disembodied soul, doubt¬ 
less she will be a suppliant there for him as she was 
here. 

After the death of the old woman, I saw Sarah once 
or twice, and then suddenly lost all trace of her. More 
than a year had now elapsed since Brown’s conviction, 
and in increasing ill health, and the presence of other 
scenes and circumstances as touching as those of the 
mother and the cousin, I had forgotten them. I was 
advised by my physician to forsake all business, obtain a 
vehicle and horse, and by easy stages, travelling whither 
Fancy led, try to resuscitate my system. In fulfilment of 
this advice, I was proceeding on my way to Columbus, 
Ohio, with the double purpose of improving my health, 
and by making acquaintances in the state where I had 
settled, facilitate and increase my practice should I ever 
be permitted to resume my profession. 

The sun was just setting in a summer’s evening, as, 
within a half of a mile of Columbus, I passed a finely 
formed female on the road, who was stepping along 
with a bundle in her hand. There was something of 
interest in the appearance of the girl, which caused me 
to look back at her after I had passed. Instantly I drew 
up my horse. It was Sarah Mason. Her meeting with 
me seemed to give her great pleasure. I asked her if 
she would not ride, and thanking me, she entered my 
vehicle, and took a seat by my side. 

She had been very anxious to obtain a pardon for 
Brown before his mother’s death. I had told her it 
would be fruitless unless she could get the jury who con¬ 
demned him, together with the judges, to sign the recom¬ 
mendation to the governor, and I did not believe they would 
do it. I, however, at her earnest solicitation, drew up 
the petition, and when I last asked her about her success, 
which was, in fact, the last time I saw her, she Jold me 

* Concluded from page 8. 


she had not got one of the jury to sign it, but that several 
had told her that they would do so, if she would obtain, 
previously, the signature of the presiding judge. By the 
law of Ohio, a judgeship is not held for life, but for a term 
of years. The term of office of the presiding judge on 
Brown’s trial, had expired, and a new party prevailing 
in the legislature from that which had appointed him, he 
failed to obtain the reappointment. He had removed to 
Saint Louis for the purpose of practising law there, and 
thither Sarah had repaired with her unsigned petition. 
After repeated solicitations, and prayerful entreaties, she 
at last prevailed on the ex-judge to sign it. She then 
returned to Cincinnati, and after considerable trouble, 
succeeded in finding ten of the jury, some of whom fol¬ 
lowed the judge’s example. The rest refused, stating 
what was too true, that the ease with which criminals 
obtained pardon from gubernatorial clemency in this 
country, was one of the great causes of the frequency of 
crime, for it removed that certainty of punishment which 
should ever follow conviction, and which has more effect 
upon the mind than severity itself, when there is a hope 
of escaping it. 

A new governor, in the rapid mutations of official life 
in the United States, had become dispenser of the par¬ 
doning power shortly after Brown’s conviction, and it 
was his ear that Sarah personally sought, armed with 
the recommendation. 

He was a proud, easy man, where party influence waa 
not brought to hear adversely on him, and after be had 
read the petition, Surah’s entreaty soon prevailed, and 
Brown was pardoned. 

The very day he was pardoned, he called on me at 
Russell’s hotel, with his cousin, and after they had 
mutually returned me their thanks, for the interest which 
I took in their behalf, he promised me, voluntarily, to 
pay me a fee with the first earnings ho got, which he 
said solemnly should be from the fruits of honest indus¬ 
try. He took my address and departed. I thought no 
more of it, ’till, one day, most opportunely, I received, 
through the post-office, a two hundred dollar bill of the 
United States Bank, with a well-written letter from 
him, stating that he had reformed his course of life, 
and that it was through the interference of his cousin, 
whom he had married, that he had done so. He said 
that be had assumed another name in the place where 
he then dwelt, which he would have no objection to 
communicate to myself, but as it was of no consequence 
to me, and might be to him, should my letter fall into 
the bands of another person, he had withheld it, together 
with the name of the place where himself and wife were 
located. The letter had been dropped in the Cincin¬ 
nati post-office, and there was no clue whereby I could 
have traced him, had I entertained such a wish, which 
I did not. 

Some time after this, I was a sojourner in the south, 
spell-bound by the fascinations of a lady with whom I 
became acquainted the previous summer in Philadelphia, 
where she was spending the sultry season. She lived 
with her parents on a plantation, near a certain city of 
the Mississippi, which, for peculiar reasons, I may not 
name. Her brother was practising law there, and ha 
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and I became close cronies. Frequently I rode to the 
city with him, and on one occasion, we were both sur¬ 
prised, as we entered it, by an unusual commotion 
among the inhabitants, who were concentrating in 
crowds to a spot collected by some strange and boiste¬ 
rous attraction. 

My friend rode into the melee , and presently returned 
to my side, with the crowd about him, from whom he 
was, evidently, protecting a man, who walked with his 
hand on the neck of my friend’s horse. The man walked 
as if he felt that he was protected, but would die game 
if he were attacked. 

44 Sheriff,” called out my friend, to a tall person who 
was expostulating with the crowd, “ it is your duly to 
protect Bassford ; he has lived here with us some time— 
has a wife and family, a good name, and he must and 
•hall have a fair trial.” 

** Colonel Camerons’ empty pocket-book was found 
near Bassford’s house,” exclaimed one of the crowd, 
44 and Bassford’s dagger by the dead body.” 

44 And Bassford and the colonel were overheard quar¬ 
relling a few hours before he was killed,” shouted 
another. 

44 Let Bassford answer them according to law,” said 
my friend. “ I will kill the first man who lays violent 
hands on him.” 

“ And I will justify and assist you,” said the sheriff. 
44 Mr. Leo, Mr. Gale, and you, sir,” continued the officer, 
turning to me, 44 I summon you to assist me in lodging 
this man safely in jail, there to abide the laws of his 
country.” 

Awed by the resolution which the sheriff and his 
possec exhibited, the crowd slunk back, but with deep 
muttering* of wrath, while we gathered round Bassford, 
and hastened with him to the jail, which was not far off, 
in which we soon safely lodged him. 

It occurred to me when I first looked on Bassford, 
that I had seen him before, but I could not tell where. 
A minuter scrutiny, as I stood by his side in the jail, 
satisfied me that he was no other than my old client. 
Brown. Feeling that my recognition of him would not 
advance his interests if I should be questioned about 
him, I maintained silence, and stood by a spectator. 
Brown stated to the sheriff that he wished my friend, 
whom I will call De Berry, to be his council, and re¬ 
quested that he might be placed alone with him, where 
he might have some private conversation with him. 
The sheriff said, “certainly,” and we all retired, De 
Berry asking me to wait for him without. I did so, and 
in a few minutes he came to me, and said that the pri¬ 
soner wished to see me. 44 I presume, sheriff, you will 
have no objection.” 

“ Not the least,” replied the sheriff. 44 Take Mr. 
Trimble in with you.” 

I accordingly entered, and the moment the door was 
closed. Brown asked me if I remembered him. 

“ Perfectly,” I replied. 

41 Mr. Trimble,” he continued, 44 1 saw you with Mr. 
De Berry, and knew that you recognized me. I sup¬ 
posed that you might tell him what you knew of me to 
my prejudice. Here I have maintained a good charac¬ 


ter, and I therefore resolved to see yon with him, and 
tell the circumstances. I am as guiltless now as I was 
guilty then. Mr. De Berry says that the conrt, upon 
i application, will admit yon, if k is necessary, to defend 
[; me with him, and I wish you would do it. Let me tell 
jj this affair. I know it looks black against me, but hear 
| me first. After my cousin obtained my pardon in Ohio, 
| I married her, swore an oath to lead a better life, and 
before God, have done so. Sarah was and is everything 
to me. Not for the wealth of world* would I involve 
; myself in guilt which might fall upon her and her chil- 
I dren. Knowing, Mr. Trimble, that in Ohio I could not 
l obtain employment, or reinstate myself in character, I 
! came here with a changed name and nature, to com- 
| mence, as it were, the world again. Since I have been 
here, mv character, as Mr. De Berry will tell you, has 
j been without reproach. But old associations and com* 
j panions dog us, though we fly from them. I have been 
, located here on a little farm belonging to Mr. De Berry, 
j which, with the aid of two negroes hired from him, I 
j cultivate, raising vegetables and such things for the 
market. I had hoped the past was with the past, but 
lj last week there came along one of my old associates, 
[I who urged me to join him and others in a certain depre- 
|, dation. I told him of my altered life, and positively re¬ 
fused. He insisted, and taunted me with hypocrisy and 
; so forth, ’till he nearly stung me to madness. I bore it all, 
until, on my telling him that my wife had reformed mo, 
and that, on her account, if not on my own, I meant to 
be honest, he threw slurs upon her of the blackest dye. 
I could bear it no longer, but leaped upon him, and 
would have slain him, had not some of his companions 
came up and rescued him. It was on the bonks of the 
river, in a lonely spot, that we met, and their coming up 
[ might have been accident or not. He vowed vengeance 
j against me and mine, and left me. Colonel Cameron, 
j as you know, Mr. De Berry, bore the character of an 
j overbearing and tyrannical man. We had some dealings 
1 together. He was in my debt, and he wished to pay 

I me in flour. I told him politely it was the money which 

II wanted. He swore I should not have money or flour 
| neither. I told him that the law should decide that. 

| He raised his whip to strike me. I flew into a passion, 

dared him to lay the weight of his finger on me, and 
abused him as a man in a passion and injured, would, 
under the circumstances—perhaps I threatened him—I 
do no know exactly what I said, in my anger. This was 
yesterday afternoon. It seems that the Colonel went to 
j Mr. Potter’s afterwards—returned after night—was 
i waylaid and killed. How his pocket-book came by my 
house, I know not. As for the dagger, I had such a 
one. When I changed my name, I thought to make 
| every thing about me seem natural with it, that I 
would have Bassford engraved on it. I lost it some 
months ago, and have not seen it since, ’till to-day. 
Such, gentlemen, is the truth, but, great God, what is to 
I become of myself and family with such testimony against 
f me. Two or three men in the crowd called out that 
j they knew me before—that I had been in the Ohio peni¬ 
tentiary—that my name was Brown, and here is my 
| quarrel with the colonel, his murder on the heels of it— 
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my dagger by his dead body, and his empty pocket-book | 
by my house. Notwithstanding all this, gentlemen, I 
am innocents. Do you think, if I had murdered him, I 
that I would not have hid my dagger—and would I have j 
rifled his pocket-book, and pitched it away by my own 
door-sill, where anybody might find it ? No, my enemy t 
must have contrived this to ruin me.” j 

At this instant, the door was opened by the sheriff and j 
Brown's wife admitted,—she threw herself into his arms, j 
exclaiming:— 4 * He is innocent, 1 know he is innocent!” j 
while Brown, utterly overcome by his emotions* pressed | 
her to his heart and wept bitterly. I whispered to De 
Berry that we had better leave them, and we accordingly ' 
withdrew. 

That afternoon, Mrs. Brown called to see me. She 
asked me if I would aid her husband; and I promised 
that 1 would. She looked neat and tidy, said she had 
two children, and I saw that she was soon again to be a 
mother. She told me the same story that Brown hud 
told me, and I could not but express the deepest regret 
for his and her situation. 

The name of Brown’s former accomplice, with whom 
he had quarrelled, was Burnham. He was a desperate i 
character, perfectly unfeeling and unprincipled, and the*' 
possessor of great energy of spirit and frame. It is sur- 
prising that Brown should have overcome him. Brown’s 1 
mastery originated, doubtless, in the fury of his iusulted 
feelings. | 

De Berry became very much interested in Brown’s 
case. The morning of his interference in his behalf, j. 
Brown had been taken upon the charge of murdering 
Colonel Cameron. While the sheriff, who was well dis- ‘ 
posed toward* him, was proceeding with him to the 


' outbreak from the mob. We took our station on th# 
court-house steps* where, elevated above the crowd, we 
j could observe their demeanor as the sheriff and Brown 
| advanced. By out side, stood a tall gaunt Kentuckian* 

| clad in a hunting-shirt* end leaning on his rifle. He 
' seemed to be an anxious observer of myself and friend* 
He soon gathered from our conversation, the position in 
which we stood towards Brown, and remarked to us 
“ Strangers, I suppose you are lawyers for Bassford—* 
I am glad he has help, I fear he’ll need it, but he once 
! done me a service* and I want to see right ’twixt man 
and man.” 

j Before De Berry could reply* we were attracted by A 
j stir among the crowd* and not far off* in the direction of 
j the jail, we saw the sheriff' advancing with the prisoner* 
j who was accompanied by his wife and children. Ap* 
j proaebing close behind them, were several horsemen* 
among whom we could not fail to observe Burnham* 
from the eagerness with which he pressed forward. 

| With not so much as the ordinary bustle and confusion 
incident upon such occasions; in fact, with less with sup- 
| pressed emotion, the crowd gathered into the court-house* 
j the Squire occupying the scat of the Judge, and th* 
prisoner a chair within the bar, by the side of De Berry 
and myself, with his anxious wife to his right. Tho 
prosecuting attorney, who was a warm friend of the 
deceased Colonel, seated himself opposite to us. Burn* 
ham pressed through the crowd within the bar, and 
stationed himself near the prosecutor, to whom I over* 
heard him sayt 

44 There are folks here who can prove that his real 
name is not Bassford but Brown, and that he was 
pardoned out of the Ohio penitentiary—that man by his 


magistrate’s, the crowd had gathered round them so , 
thickly as to interrupt their progress, and Brown had ! 
been separated from the officer. The crowd, among 
whose leaders was Burnham, had made furious demon- j 
stration against the prisoner; but, his resolute manner , 
had prevented their laying hands on him, when De Berry j 
and myself rode up, and the sheriff, as we have related, j 
took his charge to jail, to prevent an ofttrago, until the i 
excitement had somewhat subsided. 

The next morning, De Berry insisted upon having a ’ 
hearing before the magistrate, asserting that he meant to j 
offer bail for Brown. As we proceeded to the magistrate’s ! 
wc stopped at Brown’s humble dwelling, and took his j 
wife and children with us. The tidiness of his alllicted j 
wife and children, and the evident order of his house- | 
hold and garden* made a most favorable impression I 
upon us. ' | 

As we approached the magistrate**, we wondered that 
we saw nobody about the door of his office, but we j 
learned, on arriving, that the officer of the law had de¬ 
termined to have the hearing in the court-house* in con¬ 
sequence of the anticipation of a great crowd, who would 


lawyer can prove it, so can 1* but you had better call 
him, he knows—” 

J 44 Let me pa*9, let me pass !*’ exclaimed a female at 
this moment, pressing through the crowd with steril 
i energy, 44 I’ll tell the truth—Bassford is innocent!” 
j 44 She’s crazy,” exclaimed Burnham, looking around 
with alarm* and making a threatening gesture, as if pri* 
vately to her to hush* forgetting that theeye9 of all were 
upon him. 

“Cruayl” retorted the woman* who was of* slender* 
person and fine features, though they were distorted 
by excess and passion, and who seemed to be possessed 
I by some furious purpose as if by a fiend. 44 They shall 
i judge if I am crazy. Prove it, and then you may prove 
| that Bassford is guilty. Gentlemen, John Burnham there* 

; murdered Colonel Cameron! There is the money that 
j Burnham took from the dead body !—there are letters—= 
i here is his watch* Bassford’s dagger he got in a quar- 
i rel with him; he murdered the Colonel with it, and left 
j it by the dead body* and the pocket-book by Bassford’s 
1 house to throw the guilt on him!” 

I 44 How can you prove this, good woman f ” inquired 


be all anxious to hear. To the court we repaired. There 
was an immense concourse about the door, though the 
dheriff had not yet appeared with his charge. De Berry 


the magistrate, while the crowd in breathless eagerness* 
were as bushed as death. 

“Prove it!—by myself, by these letters, by that watch* 


sent the wife and childen to the jail, that they might by that dagger—by everything, by what I am, by what I 
come with him to the court-house, and by their presence, was. The time has been, when I was as innocent as I 
and the sympathy that they would excite, prevent any am now vicious—as spotless as I am ju>w abandoned, - * 
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but for that man, that time were now ! Hear me for a' 
moment, the truth that is in me shall strike your hearts J 
with justice and with terror—shall acquit the innocent r 
and appal the guilty. In better days I knew both these I 
men—Bassford I loved—he loved me. My education , 
had been good, that was all my parents left me, with a || 
good name. He was thoughtless and wild then,■'but not' 
criminal,—he fell in with this man, Burnham, whom he 
brought to my father’s house and made his confident, j 
Burnham professed a partiality for me, which I rejected j 
with scorn. He led Bassford into error, into crime. He 
coiled himself into his confidence, and mode him believe j 
that I had abundoned myself to him, at the same time he j 
was torturing me with inventions of Bassford’s faithles-j] 
ness to me. Each of us, Bassford and myself, grew | 
reserved towards the other, without asking or making ', 
any explanation. Oh ! the curse of this pride—this pride! j' 
Burnham widened the breach. He drove me nearly 
mad with jealousy, and Bassford with distrust. Bass-1 
ford and I parted in anger,—Burnham all the while j 
pressed his passion on me. Bassford left that part of the ! 
country# Hagerstown, Murvland. I promised to marry 
Burnham—in a spell of sickness, which was brought on 
me by the absence of Bassford, he drugged me with; 1 
opium, made me what I am, and abandoned me to my j 
fate. After many wretched, wretched years of ignominy 
and shame, I fell in at Louisville, three weeks since, t 
with Burnham ; I came here with him. He saw Bass- j 
ford—tried to draw him into his guilty plots—they quar-l 
relied—and he—he never, never told mo aught, until he! 
had done the deed—he murdered Colonel Cameron to ’ 
ruin Bassford—and there, I repeat it,” pointing to the' 
watch, the money, and the letters of the deceased,! 
44 there are the evidences of his guilt!” 

44 Sheriff,” said the magistrate, 44 take Burnham into \ 
your custody!” I 

44 Kill him!” cried out an hundred voices from the! 
crowd, while several attempted to seize him. Uttering 
a yell like a wild Indian at bay, Burnham eluded their 1 
grasp, and drawing at the same instant, a Bowie-knife; 
from his breast, he darted forward and plunged it into ‘ 
the heart of the woman. The crowd shrunk back in j 
terror, as the death cry of tho victim broke upon their 
ear, while the murderer, brandished the bloody knife 
over his head, and before any one could arrest him, 1 
sprung out of one of the windows of tho court-room. It> 
was a leap which none chose to follow, and all rushed t 
instantaneously to the door. Before the crowd got out, 1 
Burnham had mounted his horse and made for the 
woods. Several of the horsemen, w ho had come in the 
line, mounted and darted after as if to take him. I 

44 They want to screw him,” exclaimed several who 
were also mounting other horses that stood by. j 

44 Clear the road !” shouted the Kentuckian, who, rifle 
in hand, had sprung upon a mound within a few feet of i 
the court-house. The horsemen looked fearfully back, as ! 
if instinctively they understood the purpose of the hunter, 
and spurred their horses from the track of the flying man. 
The Kentuckian raised his rifle to his shoulder—instantly 
its sharp report was heard. All eyes were turned to the 
murderer, who was urging'his steed to the utmost. He 


started, aaJf in renewed energy, then reeled to and fro, 
like a drunken man, then fell upon the neck of his horse, 
at the mane of which he seemed to grasp blindly. In a 
moment more he tumbled to earth like a dead weight. 
He was dragged with his foot in the stirrup, nearly a 
mile before the horse was overtaken and stopped. The 
bullet of the sure-sighted Kentuckian had lodged in the 
murderer’s brain. He bad fallen dead from his saddle, 
and was so disfigured, as scarcely to be recognised. The 
body was consigned to a prayerless, hurried, and undis¬ 
tinguished grave by the road-side. 

Brown is still living where I left him, an entirely re¬ 
formed and honest man. A stone slab, with some rude 
attempts at sculpture on it, at the foot of Brown’s garden, 
designates the mortal resting-place of the woman, who 
though fallen and degraded, was true to her first affection, 
and braved death to save him. His children, with holy 
gratitude, have kept the weeds from growing there, and 
ever in their play, become silent when they approach it. 

F. W. T. 

Original. 

THE SUMMER TIME. 

AN INSCRIPTION FOR AN ALBUM. 

BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 

The summer-time was dawning bright, 

And earth and skies were fair, 

When first this Album met my sight, 

And with a thoughtful care, 

I placed it in a sacred shrine, 

To friendship set apart; 

Its owner’s name—a cherish’d line, 

I wrote within my heart. 

The summer days advanced with smiles, 

Before them sprung the flowers; 

While music sweet, and mirthful wiles, 

Led on the rosy hours; 

But tho’ 4n its secure recess 
This little volume slept, 

J*hat name was watch’d with tenderness,— 
There love a vigil kept. 

The summer months have passed away, 

As fades a pleasant dream ; 

With them we’ve floated day by day, 

Adown Time’s restless stream. 

And now upon this page so pure, 

Let me but trace a line, 

Which for a season may endure, 

Of love, the seal and sign. 

The summer-time will come once more, 

And may it bring to thee 

My gentle friend, an ample store 
Of blessings, rich and free ! 

And in thy heart may plants of Love, 

I s Of Peace and Joy arise, 

To flourish here, then shine above 
The summer of the skies! 

U 
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“OUR LIBRARY.”—No. VIII. 

BY MRS. EMMA. C. EMBURY. 

“The melancholy days are come, the aaddest of the year.” 

What a glorious month is October, (brown October it 
is styled in England,) bright beautiful October, in party- 
colored vestment gaily clad, a very Joseph among the 
twelve children of the year! As I look from the window, 
mine eye falls upon every variety of foliage; and tints as 
rich as those which flash in the gems of earth’s treasure- 
house, are before me. The crimson ruby, the purple 
amethyst, the sunny topaz, the pale chrysolite, the ver¬ 
dant emerald, all seem to have lent their colors to the 
autumn leaves, and I could almost fancy that my childish 


i “ Then the forms of the departed, 

I Enter Rt the open door ; 

I The beloved ones, the true-hearted, 

Come to visit me once more.” 

j The heart throbs and the eyes fill with pleasant tears, 

! as we listen to this exquisite strain of twilight music, 
poured from the harp of him who has been gifted with 
power to interpret the “ voices of the night.” We feel 
] that we too, albeit unskilled in the language of poesy. 


I have known the influence of the evening hour, even as the 
I eloquent bard. And are thero not similar emotion* 
awakened when we find ourselves surrounded by the 


' fading light of summer ? Does not the rich beauty of the 
I changing landscape remind us that “ blessings brighten 


Jj as they take their flight? Do we not involuntarily asso- 
| ciate the withered leaves which rustle in our path, with 
1 the idea of death ? Do we not recall the images of the 


longing for a sight of Aladdin’s enchanted garden, where . 
the trees bore nothing but gold and gems, has been 
realized in the sober days of matured womanhood. The 
garden is absolutely crowded with flowers, although the 
delicate ^blossoms which form the coronal of summer 
have given place to the gorgeous and beautiful creations 
of a later day. Dahlias of every hue are there,—the 
stately Cleopatra, its snowy petals faintly tinged with 
* celestial rosy-red, love’s proper hue,’ and its centre 
deepening into n tint that seems like the reflex of a golden 
crown,—the lovely Queen of Scots, with a delicate halo 
of purple light surrounding its pure blossoms,—the dark 
beauty of the Black Prince,—the brilliant scarlet lamps 
which depend from the tall stems of that which bears the 
name of Liverpool’s noble countess,—the magnificent 
Lady of Beresford, with its deep velvet leaf bordered and 
tipped with silver, (how I like the fanciful names which 
have been given to these superb plants, verily gardeners 
are a most poetic race:) and all the countless varieties 
of shade to be found among the pink, the yellow, and the 
crimson. The quilled leaves of the scented chrysanthe¬ 
mum too are beginning to unfold themselves, sad token 
that the season of flowers is fast departing, while the 
fragTant mignonette, and the honied alvssum still cover 
the ground with their tiny blossoms, and fill the air with 
their mingled sweets. 

Yet glorious as is the season, it is one of melancholy 
association. It is‘Me fall? —the beauty on which we 
look is the beauty of decay, and the varied tints which 
dazzle the eye are the sure evidences of coming doom. 
A little^while, and the wind will howl through the naked 
branches of the now gorgeously draped trees, and the 
drifting snow will lie thick upon the trampled flowers. 
Autumn is, os it were, a breathing-time between the 
brightness of summer and'the dreariness of winter,—a 
twilight of the season,— 4 the eventide of the year,’ as it is 
‘beautifully styled by Allison. Who does not love to sit 
alone at the quiet hour of 4 twilight grey,’ and conjure up 
Mreams and reveries that would seem idle and childish 
beneath the garish light of day. 

“When the hours of Day are numbered, 

And the voices of the Night 
Wake the better soul that slumbered, 

To a holy, calm delight. 

M Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 

And like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitful fire-light, 

Dance upon the parlor walk 


loved and lost, who 

“ Have fallen all around us 
E’en as, the autumn leaves? 

Yes, Spring, green and budding Spring may be the sea¬ 
son of Hope,—Summer, blooming and beautiful, the 
period of present enjoyment,—but Autumn, which 

“ Dies like the Dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With u new color hs it gasps away.” 

The last still loveliest, ’till—’tis gone—and all is grey: 

I must ever he to the sensitive heart the season of tender 
land melancholy reflection. 

| “When the winds of Autumn sigh around us, their voice 
! speaks not to us only, but to our kind ; nnd the lesson they 
touch un is, not tlint we alone decay, but that such also is the 
1 fate of all the generations of man. ‘ They are the green leaves 
of the tree of the desert, which perish uud are renewed.’ la 
such a sen time lit there is a kind of sublimity mingled with its 
melancholy our tears fall, but they fall not for ourselves 
} and, although the train of our thoughts may have begun with 
j the selfishness of our own concerns, wc feel that, by the ministry 
[! of some mysterious power, they end in awakening our concern 
for every being that lives. Yet a few years, wc think, and all 
that bless, or all that now convulse humanity, will also havo 
perished. The mightiest pageantry of life will pass,—the 
loudest note oftriumph or of conquest will be silent in the grave ; 
j the wicked, where ever active, ‘ will cease from trembling.’ and 
the weary, where ever suffering, * will lx* at rest.’ Under an im¬ 
pression so profound, we feel our hearts belter. The cures, the 
! animosities, the hatreds which society may have engendered, 
sink unperceived from our bosoms. In the general desolation 
of nature, we feel the littleness of our own passions; wc look 
forward to that kindred evening which time must bring to us 
j nil; we anticipate the graves of those we hate, as of those wo 
love. Every unkind passion falls, with the leaves that fall 
around us; and wo return slowly to our homes, and to the 
! society which surrounds us, with the wish to enlighten and to 
bless them.” 

And now, gentle reader, may I not hope that the above 
beautiful extract from the eloquent Allison, and theexqui- 
I site verses which precede them, borrowed from one of 
I the most gifted of our country’s bards, will be received 
! as an atonement for thus obtruding upon thee, my own 
autumnal musing®. To use a beautiful apologue of the 
I Hebrews, once applied in a somewhat similar manner, 
j though to a far more important matter, by the elder 
: D’lsraeli:— 44 The clusters of grapes sent out of Babylon, 
implore favor for the exuberant leaves of the vine; for 
had there been no leaves, you had lost, (at least for the 
present,) the grapes.” 

I know not why I should have fallen into such a fit of 
1 gravity, but such is my mood, geutle reader, and thou 
I must e’en be content to accept such entertainment as I 
i can afford. Do not be alarmed at the title of my story— 
,it is, alas! 44 an ower true tale,” and if thou wilt have 
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patience unto the end, thou moy’st chance to find some I in the decline of life, and marks the period of second 
of the romance of life, even in T childhood. At the time of her mother’s death, Blanche 

THE LIFE INSURANCE. Hazelton had scarcely seen fifteen summers, and her 

In a little village, a few miles out of London, resided, I sif»ter was ten years younger. Death had broken mnny 
not many years since, an officer named Hazelton, whom 8 l' nk tk c chain of kindred, and when the voice of her 
ill health had compelled to retire upon half-pay. His ^. vin £ parent, consigned to her care the little Emily, 
cottage (a life-interest in which was his only patrimony) B,arK ‘* M * felt that she was henceforth to he a daughter, no 
•tood at some distance from the high-road, so completely lp ss thftn 8 tn her heart * To * l, PPty the place of a 

embowered in shrubbery, as to be almost hidden from the companion to her desolate father, and a mother to her 
view of wayfarers, and in this calm retreat, with the young sister, now occupied her every thought; and she 
remnant of his once blooming family, l;ie sought rest from seemed suddenly transformed from the merry-heaited 
the fatigues of his arduous profession. His career had , child, into the thoughtful, patient woman. Indeed, her 
been characterized by the usual vicissitudes of a soldier’s j rituntion called for the exercise of every womanly virtue, 
fortunes. With the imprudence so common among men for kpr father’s quernlousncss increased daily, while his 
pf his vocation, he had married early, and his pretty : imbecility of mind became more and more manifest, 
but portionless wife, had shared with him all the priva- | The thought which seemed to trouble Captain Hazel- 
tions of a soldier’s life, and all the discomforts of a j ton most, was the destitute condition in which his daugh- 

uarrow income. When, in obedience to the call of duty, jters would be left in case of his death. He dwelt upon 

lie braved the frosts of a Canadian winter, his delicate the difficulties and dangers which would surround them, 
wife was his* uncomplaining companion; and when he t until bv his weak indulgence in grief, he hnstened the 
toiled beneath the burning sun of India, she lightened bis ( approach of the very evil he most dreaded. It hod been 
caret by her cheerful endurance of equal suffering with j suggested to him, that by effecting an insurance on his 
himself. But she had been called to bear more severe |, life, he might secure a maintenance for his children, and 
trials than those to which the physical frame may be 1 the imbecile old man pondered over the idea until it 

subjected. One by one their lovely children had fallen ! ( became a perfect passion with him. He grew morose 

beneath the stroke of death, until, at length, only three ! and miserly, scarcely affording himself the necessaries of 
survived, and then it was that the courage of Mrs. Hazel-I j life, in his desire to save money enough to pay the 
ton failed ; and, actuated by the dread of loosing the few requisite premium; yel, with the cunning that so often 
that yet remained, she implored her husband to retire j belongs to partial insanity, he closely concealed hjs 
from active service. Several years elapsed, however, motives aod intentions.- Blanche was sadly at a loss to 
before he was able to effect such a design, and it was not 'account for his strange conduct, but submission was her 
until his health was completely broken by fatigue and his only course, and, while she sought to diminish the priva- 
xnind weakened by excitement, that tho family sought tions of her father and sister, she endured her own witb- 
fefuge amid the shades of rural life. out a murmur. But the intellect of the Captain failed 

But misfortune seemed to pursue them even there, and too rapidly, and ere he could affect his purpose, he sunjc 
they were destined to suffer no less from the misconduct into a state of utter imbecility. Such was the situation 
of the living, than from the bereavement of the dead, j the family in less thnn two years after the death of 
Henry Hazelton, their only son, was desirous of following Mrs. Hazelton. Hour after hour the old man would sit, 
his father’s profession, and every effort had been made to fretting over his folly in not having at an earlier period 
procure him a commission. His parents submitted cheer- °f life, effected the wished-for insurance ; and Blanch? 
fully to the privations necessary to secure him the ndvan- wel1 knew tllat r,ail tenure of her father’s life was 
tyges which they deemed necessary to his success, but j ^eir sole dependence for the very bread they ato and the 
their efforts were made in vain. Almost the first step | ro °f lkat sheltered them. 

taken by the young officer on entering the army, was to j Time passed on, until Blanche had nearly attained 
marry a woman of low birth, some years his senior, whose 1 her twentieth year, and then occurred the long-dreaded 
coarse beauty had attracted his wayward fancy. From ! change. Captain Hazelton retired to bed as well as 
that time, he sunk lower and lower in the scale of society, !' usual, and Blanche watched beside him, as was her cus- 
His commission was staked and lost at the gaming table, ?! tom, until he fell into a tranquil sleep, when she left him 
find iq the course of a few months, a disgraceful brawl !, to his repose. But, alas! he “slept the sleep that 
ended his career ere he had attained his twentieth year. 1 knows no waking,” and the worn-out soldier had thrown 
This last affliction proved too great ffir the much-enduring j off the burden of life with as little apparent effort, as he 
wife and mother. She sunk under such an accumulation would have flung down his knapsack at the end of a 
of misfortunes and soon followed to the grave her erring toilsome march. Blanche was now overwhelmed with 
»on. sorrow. But the poor have no season of mourning— 

Captain Haselton was thus reduced to the very depths ' there can be no folding of the hands in impotent grief— 
of despair, and when he looked his last upon the face of j no closing of thq weary, tear-swollen eye, when the daily 
her who had hcen his faithful companion through so 'wants of the body, demand the exercise of all the ener- 
many years of anxiety, he feh that he had indeed drained gies of the mind. In less than a week from the day 
the cup of sorrow to the very dregs. Indeed, care had j! which consigned her father to the tomb, Blanche received 
done for him the work of time, and his mind had long |!a summons to resign their little cottage into tho hands 
been sinking into that debility, which comes upon men of the heir-at-law. The solo of their humble furniture,, 
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the arrears of her father’ll half-pay, and a small pension 
of twenty pounds per annum, constituted oil their worldly 
wealth. But Blanche possessed a determined and resolute 
spirit, and she did not doubt but that she could, by her 
industry and economy, provide for the wants of Emily 
and herself. It became necessary, however, that she 
should find another place of abode, and her thoughts in¬ 
voluntarily turned towards London, as being the spot 
most likely to afford her the means of employment. But 
she knew not a creature in the wide city, with the single 
exception of the widow of her brother Henry. This 
woman, having contracted a second marriage, now' kept! 
a small millenary and ready-made linen shop, in London, 
and although Blanche shrunk from applying to one whose 
coarse manners she had always disliked, yet her unpro¬ 
tected situation left her no alternative. I 

She found Mrs. Marsden, her sister-in-law, living in 
comparative comfort and by no means disposed to turn u 
deaf ear to her proposals, when she found that Blanche 
had sufficient funds to pay her expenses for the present. 
Thoroughly selfish in all her views, Mrs. Marsden had , 
never forgiven the Hazelton fumily for their opposition 
to Henry's marriage, and but from motives of interest, she 
would never have listened to them for a moment. But, 
while Bluncbe had money, she was welcome to become 
a boarder, and she did not doubt her tact in getting rid of 
them before they should become chargeable to her. But 
Mr. Marsden, took a very different view of the matter, j 
He was one of those mysterious sort of individuals, in¬ 
sinuating in manners, pleasing in appearance, easy of 
address, and gentlemanly in deportment, who are nlways 
to be found in the neighborhood of theatres and large 
hotels, and whoso means of life are so non-apparent, as 
to awaken the curiosity of many on honest, plodding 
citizen. Indeed, while Mr. Marsden teemed to owe his 
livelihood to “the shop,” his language, dress, and man¬ 
ners, were decidedly above it; and those skilled in such 
matters, would have had no difficulty in divining that he 
was more accustomed to take his station at a furo-tnble, 
than behind a counter. He had been much struck with 
Blanche's singular beauty, and he immediately suggested , 
to his wife, that she should offer her a situation as shop- 
woman, trusting to her personal charms to attract custom¬ 
ers. Mrs. Marsden eagerly caught at the idea, though 
she well knew, that, in all probability, this was only the 
first step towards some profligate plot, which would 
enrich her husband, at the expense of her young relative’s 
destruction ; but, it was agreed to defer making the pro¬ 
posal to Blanche until she should have become somewhat 
familiarized with their mode of life, and, in the mean 
rime, they concluded to ofTer her a small compensation 
for her services as one of the sempstresses to the estab¬ 
lishment. Surprised and gratified by the kindness of 
bar sister-in-law, Blanche readily accepted the proposal, 
and rejoiced at having thus secured a certain refuge from 
future want. j 

Blanche was, at this time, a creature of rare beauty. j 
Her figure was symmetry itself, her complexion was of 
dazzling fairness, and her cheek wore that rich peach-. 
like tint, so rarely teen except in early childhood. Her 
feature* were exceedingly regular, and her dark tresses j 


fell over a brow and neck of perfect beauty, while her 
whole face was lighted up by the glow of health and 
cheerfulness, which can make even an ordinary counte¬ 
nance attractive. To these charms of person, Blanche 
added a voice of wonderful sweetness and power. Its 
tones were almost bird-like in their clearness, and few 
listened to the rich gushes of song with which she 
beguiled her daily task, without pausing to catch the 
latest accents of such bewitching melody. Yet her voice 
was quite uncultivated—nature had done every thing for 
it, and science had never set limits to its exuberance of 
sweetness. Such was Blanche Hazel ton,—such was the 
being destined by one to sit behind the counter of a glove 
and linen shop, and by submitting to their impertinences 
secure the custom of the ill-paid clerks of the neighbor¬ 
ing warehouses,—and doomed by the other to a fate, 
which we may not name without a shudder. 

Mrs. Mursden had been in the habit of eking out her 
small gains, by letting her second floor to a few lodgers, 
but when Blanche became an inmate of her family, she 
had only one apartment to spare, and this she was so 
fortunate as to dispose of to a distinguished musician. 
This man had listened to the exquisite voice which was 
ever carolling its simple songs, until he became fascinated 
with its sweetness, and inly resolved that such powers 
should not bo wasted in obscurity. He sought an 
acquaintance with the songstress, and the sight of her 
surpassing beauty only confirmed him in his design. 

“ With such a face, such a voice, and a year’s instruc¬ 
tion what a splendid addition she would be to our opera!” 
thought he. But it was a thing not to be proposed too 
suddenly, und, waiting his opportunity, Signor Rubinelli 
contented himself with watchiog the beautiful girl in 
silence. Little aware of the different kinds of specula¬ 
tion, of w hich she was the object, Blanche pursued the 
quiet tenor of her way, rejoicing in the thought that a 
course had been opened to her, which would lead her 
far beyond the reach of the destitution she had one© 
dreaded. She had been struck wiih the noble appear¬ 
ance of the lodger, and had felt tbe power of his mag¬ 
nificent black eyes os they flashed upon her, when she 
accidentally encountered him, but it was not until she 
heard his splendid voice, that her interest iu him was 
widely aroused. Professing strong love for music, it 
was not strange that she should have felt pleasure in 
listening to his piano, \yliile she sal at work in her little 
back room; and she gave herself up, with the artlessness 
of a child, to the pleasure with which it inspired her. 

Rubinelli was not slow in perceiving the impression 
he had produced, and gradually overcoming her reserve, 
os he became better acquainted with the family, he at 
length proposed that she should become his pupil in 
music. By this means he discovered her precise con¬ 
dition, and learned, to his great joy, that to her daily 
labor, she would soon be indebted for her daily bread. 
He then unfolded all his plans, and Blanche was won¬ 
der-stricken when she learned that she had but to utter 
a word, and die gates which shut in the fairy-land that 
lies within tbe precincts of the theatre, would open to 
admit her. She could not believe that her powers were 
equal to such a display, and she shrunk with natural 
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delicacy from a destiny which would thus make her' 
1 the load-star of a thousand eyes.* But the prospect 
of future fame, the certainty of being thus enabled, if 
successful, to secure a competency for Emily, and per-] 
hops a latent desire to find herself an object of especial- 
regard to the handsome foreigner, all were powerful 
incentives to the mind of the lovely orphan. The Mars-, 
dens were little qualified to afford her advice, as their 
only object was to serve their own interest, and whether 1 
or not she accepted the dazzling offer of Rubinelli, they 
had already determined to make her, in some way, a 
means of amassing wealth for them. ) 

Blanche pondered over the exciting thoughts which ; 
to brilliant a prospect awakened, until the world of dull 
realities around her, seemed wearisome and hateful to’ 
her. The romance which belongs more or less to the J 
character of every woman, had hitherto been Intent ini 
that of the beautiful orphan. She had lived amid sordid ; 
cares and anxieties all her life long, and the dark beauty || 
of Rubinelli’s face was the first thing that awakened her, 
heart to a sense of deep and strong emotions. When she ' 
sat alone, thinking over the bright scenes which fancy! 
depicted as forming the life of an actress, she felt like 1 
one in a dream; Rubinelli seemed like some powerful | 
enchanter, whose touch could turn this dull earth into a ! 
paradise, and she scarcely dared acknowledge, even to ! 
herself, how essential he had become to all her ideas of j 
happiness. Surrounded by privations, tempted by the I 
prospect of brilliant success—urged on by a growing 
attachment to the tempter, it is not strange thnt Blanche' 
should have decided evpn a9 Rubinelli wished. She 
consented to become his pupil, and, according to a 
custom common in such cases, an agreement was drawn} 
up, by which he bound himself to give her proper instruc¬ 
tion, ond fit her for tho stage, upon condition that the 
proceeds of her professional engagements, for two years j 
after her first appearance, should be appropriated to his' 
use, reserving only a maintenance for herself ond sister. | 
There was something in this business-like arrangement 
which pained Blanche exceedingly. She could not bear] 
to deal sordidly and calculatingly with one on whom she I 
looked with such romantic interest, but the wily Maestro! 
quieted her feelings, by assuring her that such a plan!' 
was necessary, in order to ensure her future appearance j! 
under his auspices. j 

Nothing could exceed the vexation of the Marsdens!j 
when they were mnde acquainted with the terms of this 
agreement, which Rubinelli hud been careful to keep out |j 
of their view, until it was quite complete. They had , 
hoped to be benefited by Blanche’s association with them, 
whether her future destiny was to be that of the humble ! 
sempstress, or the brilliant actress, but they now knew 
that they had been over-reached by one more cunning 
than themselves. They sought to shake Blanche’s reso¬ 
lution, by telling her of the fatigue, tho drudgery, the 
almost martyrdom to which she must submit, before she 
could hope to appear before a fastidious public. They j 
endeavored to alarm her by the thought of her sister’s 
destitute condition, in case her health should fail beneath 
the severe exertions she would be compelled to make; 
but Blanche felt that her course was taken, and it was 
now too late to retrace her steps. 


I Their representations, however, were not without 
| some effect, and, remembering her father’s favorite 
project, Blanche determined to insure her life, previous 
! to entering upon her arduous career. In this design she 
] was warmly seconded by Mr. Marsden, and her sister 
! volunteered to accompany her to the office. Her 
1 extreme beauty, her graceful manners, but, above all, 
her high health, which, in such a place, was the best of 
f all recommendations, secured her a most favorable recep- 
J lion, and she found no difficulty in effecting an insurance 
j of several thousand pounds, at a comparatively low pre¬ 
mium. Tho facility with which this was obtained, 
j seemed to suggest a new scheme to Mr. Marsden, and 
[ he earnestly advised Blanche to take advantage of her 
j present blooming looks, in order to secure something 
more than a bare competence to Emily, in case of her 
sudden death. Ignorant of the details of business, and 
desirous of affording every advantage to her darling 
sister, Blanche eagerly caught at the idea, and gladly 
appropriated the greater part of her little property to the 
payment of premiums. Accompanied by her sister-in- 
law, she visited f ve different offices, and actually effected 
insurances for one and two years, to the amount of six¬ 
teen thousand pounds. The policies were placed in 
the hands of Mr. Marsden, as trustee for the young 
Emily, so thnt he might be enabled to draw the monies, 
if, by any unhappy chance, they should fall due. Having 
thus, as she thought, secured Emily against nil contin- 
, gencies, she devoted herself to her new task, with a zeal 
only proportioned to her desire of success. 

Rubinelli did not hesitate to strengthen, by every pos- 
I siblo means, his influence over the susceptible girl. He 
saw that for his sake sbe submitted uncomplainingly to 
a degree of labor almost exhausting, and that his appro¬ 
bation was sufficient to repay her for every exertion. 
Selfish and calculating ns he was, be yet could not be 
insensible to her innocent attachment, and be inly 
resolved that, if her success equalled his expectations, 
j the agreement between them should be cancelled by a 
I marriage bond. But the crafty musico hnd passed more 
than forty years amid the falsehood and dissimulation of 
a theatrical life. He could lime the bird without en¬ 
trapping himself, and he meant to keep himself free 
’till he should see the result of his pupil’s efforts. 

How seldom are the depths of life sounded by human 
thought! We listen to the syren voice of the queen of 
song—we watch, with awe-struck emotion, the tragic 
grace of the stately actress—we gaze with delight upon 
the enchanting movements of the agile dancer, but 
seldom do we think of the means by which such fascina¬ 
tion has been wrought. We know nothing of the fear¬ 
ful exhaustion of the breath of life which those bird-like 
notes have cost the singer—wo have never witnessed the 
wearisome taskwork of the worn-out frame which alone 
could perfect the graceful gestures of the mimic heroine 
—we cannot imagine the torture of the painful practice 
which was required, ere those twinkling feet could attain 
their airy lightness. The life of the humblest peasant is 
one of ease compared with that of the brilliant actress* 
or the fame-crowned hero of an hour. Their lot is one 
of false and hollow splendor, while bodily fatigue, wea- 
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riness of soul, exhaustion of intellect, and sickness of the ! 
heart are its fatal consequences. Bright as may be their 
path at first, such, sooner or later, must be its end, and 
the few shining exceptions which may be pointed out, 1 
only prove the truth of the general rule. 

Hour after hour did Blanche labor daily to fit herself 
for her new vocation. Her love of music failed before 
the wearisome tasks now allotted to her, and she almost’ 
learned to loathe the sweetest strains that ever thrilled 
on a human ear, unless they issued from the lips, or 
echoed beneath the finger of Rubinelli, and then 
u Eye, ear and heart, were all awake.” 

How insidiously the love of this man had taken pos- 1 
session of the heart of Blanche! In all her dreams of 
the future, his image was ever present, and her highest 
ambition was to prove herself a worthy pupil of her' 
master. But did her deep affection meet with its' 
deserved return of reciprocal affection; Rubinelli was 1 
flattered by the evident affection of the beautiful being 
who hung upon his every word ; he respected the purity I 
of her feelings, and he calculated her chances of success. | 
He wax a worldly and selfish man, with some eood yet I 
glimmering through the ashes of a wasted life, and 
though Blanche, in comparison with him, was a creature | 
of a higher sphere, he was capable of appreciating the 1 
excellence which he could not imitate. She had im-1 
proved beyond his hopes, and he secretly determined to I 
make her his wife as soon as a successful dtbut should; 
have confirmed her claims upon the attention of the I 
musical world. By frequent attendance on the theatre, 
and a careful observation of the striking and effective j 
points in acting, he familiarized her with much of the j 
mystery of her future profession; but despite her reso- j 
lute character, she had many misgu-ings as to the hold 
step she had taken, and it needed all his seductive flat- 1 
teries to reconcile her to herself in her moments of 
despondency. ! 

The period of trial at length drew near, and it was 1 
announced that the fastidious Maestro Rubinelli was I 
about to bring forward a debutante of wonderful beauty 
and talent. The lovers of music were all on the alert, 
and for weeks previous to her first appearance, every 
seat in the opera house was taken. Blanche passed the 
time in a state of feverish excitement. Again and 
again did she practice her part, until her lung 9 were 
perfectly exhausted, and Rubinelli predicted for her the 
most unbounded success. The character of Rosina, in 1 
the favorite opera of * II Barbiere di Seviglia,’ was fixed 
upon for her debut, as being a part particularly calcula¬ 
ted to display the beauty of her person, and the rich 
tones of her voice, while it required a less elaborate 
style of acting than a more tragic character. Rubinelli, 
skilled in the mazes of the human heart, had so wrought 
up her feelings as to be in little doubt of her reception. 
He had more than hinted his affection for her, but at 
the same time, he had insinuated that nothing but the 


— of December, 18—, Blanche Hazelton, rodinnt in 
youthful loveliness, burst upon the view of ossembled 
thousands. For a moment she paused, trembled, and 
grew faint, but the whisper of Rubinelli, from behind 
the scenes, reassured her—her beautiful lips parted to 
give utterance to the exquisite melody with which Rosina 
| enters upon the scene. “ Ce n'est que le premier pas 
qui couie.” The sound of her voice, so long familin- 
| rized, by constant exercise, to the most difficult music, 
seemed to restore Blanche's self-possession. Her timi¬ 
dity vanished, the glow returned to her cheek, and her 
grace of manner was no longer restrained by her fears. 
Her success was perfect. The audience rose almost 
j tumultuously as the scene closed, and when, in compli¬ 
ance with their wishes, she was led forward by Rubi- 
nelii, who had been, for years, a favorite with the public, 
their names were blended in the acclamations of the 
multitude. That night seemed to decide her destiny, 
and Blanche returned to her home, a successful actress, 
and the affianced bride of Rubinelli. 

The next morning the papers were filled with praises 
of the young and gifted songstress. Every one was in 
raptures with her graceful timidity, her brilliant beauty, 
and her exquisite voice. The lovers of music anticipa¬ 
ted a rich treat during the coming season, and the Mon¬ 
sieur La Porte, the manager, congratulated Rubinelli 
upon the flattering prospects of his young pupil. But 
how did the morning dawn upon the young debutante? 
Did she awake from dreams of happy love and gratified 
ambition, to listen to the voice of the lover, and hearken 
to the plaudits of society? Wearied with fatigue and 
excitement, ehe had retired to her room, after a joyous 
1 supper with her fumily, and her absence from the break- 
! fast-table occasioned little surprise. But when the day 
I advanced towards noon, and still she wa9 not visible, 
j even Rubinelli became anxious. Mrs. Marsden repaired 
| to her apartment, but no answer was returned to her re- 
' peated calls ; and feeling or feigning great alarm, Mr 
• Marsden at length forced open the door. What a scene 
i presented itself! Reclining, os if in sleep, but with her 
j beautiful lips parted as if by the touch of pain—her 
j largo eyes wide open, upturned and fixed in glassy dull- 
j ness, lay the young and lovely Blanche. Death had 
j struck her in the midst of her triumphs, and, while the 
i flowers which strewed her pathway yet lay unwithered 
. around her, she had fallen lifeless in the midst of them, 
j Do you ask, gentle reader, how she died? It was 
! said thut excitement and the fatigue of an overw’rought 
| brain had overcome her; and the fearful word * apo~ 

, plexy ,’ was applied to the sudden blow. But the reve- 
; lations of time were of truer import. Months had passed 
away—the gentle Blanche was laid in her early grave, 
and the Marsdens, taking with them the unhappy child, 

I Emily, had removed to Paris, where an application was 
i made at the Insurance offices by an agent of Mr. Mars- 
! den, for the payment of the sums due the trustee of the 


most brilliant success could ever induce him to yield to deceased on the policies. When it was discovered for 
his passion; and Blanche felt that on her first appear- how large an amount, and in how many different offices 
ance as an actress, depended not only her future fame, j the life of the hapless girl had been insured, suspicion 
but her whole future happiness. j as to the unfairness of her death, was first aroused, and 

The appointed hour arrived, and on the night of the payment was refused. A legal investigation now took 
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place. It was proved that the day previous to Blanche’s 
death, Mr. Marsden had purchased a small quantity of 
that deadliest of all poisons, prussic acid ; it was also 
proved that on the night which witnessed her triumph 
and her destruction, Blanche had partaken of a supper 
with the Marsdens and Rubinelli; it was testified by the 
latter, who was still suffering from the disappointment 1 
of all his plans, that she had there eaten of a custard, j 
prepared expressly for her by her sister-in-law, and 
flavored according to her taste, with 1 peach water ’— 
but that no other of the company tasted of the same 
dish, as Mrs. Marsden, knowing Blanche’s fondness for 
the flavored, had only made a small quantity with this 
particular condiment. Of course it was exceedingly 
difficult, after so long a time had elapsed, to establish 
the guilt of the parties concerned. But there was testi¬ 
mony enough to invalidate the policies, and, of course, 
to exonerate the offices from the payment of the amounts 
insured. The Marsdens had hoped to gain more from 
her death, than they could from her success in life, but 
they reaped not the benefit they had anticipated. Only J 
their residence in a foreign land preserved them from the ! 
more serious consequences of their undoubted crime, and i 
the little Emily owed her maintenance, in after life, to ' 
the interest which her sister’s fnte had excited. Such 1 
was the end of Blanche Hazelton. Youth, beauty and 
genius, had been offered up a sacrifice on the shrine bf j 
Mammon. The life-insurance had been to her the 1 
price of blood! j: 


Original. 
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I was struck, recently, with an unfinished sketch by 
' a young artist, who has since lost his renson from the 
intense activity of a rarely-gifted, but ill-balanced mind. 

I It struck me as an eloquent symbol of his inward experi-* 
ence—a touching comment upon his Unhappy fate. He 
called the design ‘ an artist’s dream.’ It represented 
| the studio of a painter. An easel, a pallet, a port-folio, 
j and other insignia of the art, are scattered with profes- 
, sional negligence about the room. At a table sits the 
youthful painter, his head resting heavily on his arm# 

. buried in sleep. From the opposite side of the canvass 
j the shadowy outlines of a long procession seemed wind¬ 
ing along, tho figures growing more indistinct as they 
j receded. In the front rank, and with more defined 
j countenances, walked the most renowned of the old 
j masters, and pressing hard upon their steps, the humbler 
members of that noble brotherhood. It was a mere 
sketch—unfinished, but dimly mapped out, like the 
| career of its author, yet full of promise, indicative of 
invention. It revealed, too, the dreams of famo that 
were agitating that young heart; and proved that his 
spirit was with the honored leaders of the art. This 
sketch is a symbol of the life of a true artist. Upon his 
! fancy throng the images of those whose names are 
immortal. It is his day-dream to emulate the great 


Notk. —The preceding tale is founded on an incident men- 1, 
tionml in a recent review of Mr. De Morgan’s * Essay on Proba¬ 
bilities, and their Application to Life Insurance Office*.’ The 
catastroplu wai» precisely such as I have nurruted. It occurred 
in December, 1830, aud the case waa tried bel'oro Lord Abio- 
*«r. ____ 

~ ' i 

Original. 

PARTING WORDS. 

No ! the promise that was spoken 
Long ago, has ne’er been broken, 

But the hopes so fondly cherish’d 

When I breathed that vow, j 

Those delusive hopes have perish’d, j 

Ask no promise now ! j 

Oh ! if thou wert yet pure-hearted, 

Free from stain as when we parted, 

Though, by all beside forsaken, 

I had been thine own; 

Well thou know’st my trust was shaken, 

By thy hand alone. 

Ask’st thou if no vain repining 
For the love I am resigning, 

For the cherish’d ties I’m breaking, 

E’er will wring my heart ? j 

How that heart e'en now is aching , 

I may not impart. 

But whate’er is hanging o’er me, 

Duty’s path is plain before me, 

Firm resolve my course is aiding— 

Nay, no vows renew, j 

Thou shalt hear no weak upbraiding, 

Now adieu, adieu! susak Wilbow. j 


departed—to bless bis race—to do .justice to himself. 
The early difficulties of their career, and the excitement 
of their experience, give to the lives of artists a singular 
interest. West’s first expedient to obtain a brush— 
Barry’s proud poverty, Fuseli’s vigils over Dante and 
Milton ; Reynolds, the centre ofa gifted society, and the 
‘devout quiet’ of Flaxman’s home, and similar memo¬ 
ries, crowd upon the mind, intent upon their works. 
Existence, with them, is a long dream. I have ever 
honored the fraternity, and loved their society, and 
musing upon the province they occupy in the business of 
the world, I seem to recognize a new thread of beauty 
interlacing ihe mystic tissue of life. In speaking of the 
true artist, I allude rather to his principles of action, 
than to his absolute power of execution. Mediocrity, 
indeed, is sufficiently undesirable in every pursuit, and 
is least endurable, perhaps, in those with which we 
naturally associate the highest ideas of excellence. But 
when we look upon artists as a class—when we attempt 
to estimate their influence as a profession, our attention 
is rather drawn to the tendency of their pursuits, and 
to the general characteristics of its votaries. 

“ Man!” says Carlyle, “ it is not thy works which are 
all mortal, infinitely little, and the greatest no greater 
than the least, but only the spirit thou worke9t in, that 
can have worth or continuance.” In this point of view, 
the artist, who has adopted his vocation from a native 
impulse, who is a sincere worshipper of the beautiful 
and the picturesque, exerts an insensible, but not less 
real influence upon society, although he may not rank 
among the highest, or float on the stream of popularity. 
Let this console the neglected artist Let this thought 
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comforr him, possessed of one tnlent, if the spirit he I j habits from which wnnt, alone, can ronse them. Others 
worketh in is true, he shall not work in vain. Upon j become the most devoted students, and toil with wire- 
some mind his converse shall ingraft the elements of lj mining energy. A French lady, attached to the Bour- 
taste. In some heart will his lonely devotion to an j bon interest, has long dwelt in Italy, intent upon a mono- 
innocent but unprofitable object, awaken sympathy. In ! ment to Charles X. Her talents for sculpture are of a 
his very isolation—in the solitude of his undistinguished j! high order, and her enthusiasm for royalty, extreme, 
and unpampered lot, shall he preach a silent homily to j| Her hair is cut short like that of a man, and she wears 
the mere devotee of gain, and hallow to the eye of many ;| a dark robe, similar to that with which Portia appears 
a philanthropist, the scene of bustling and heartless ; on the stage. Instances of a like self-devotion to a 
traffic. | favorite project in art, are very common among those 

I often muse upon the life of the true artist, ’till it who are voluntary exiles in that fair land, 
redeems to my mind the more prosaic aspect of human j Though the mere tyros in the field of letters and of 
existence. It is deeply interesting to note this class of art, those who pursue these liberal aims without either 
men in Italy. There they breathe a congenial atmos- the genius that hallows, or the disinterestedness that 
phere. Often subsisting upon the merest pittance, redeems them, are not worthy of encouragement—let 
indulging in every vagary of costume, they wander over respect await the artist whose life and conversation multi- 
the land, and yield themselves freely to the spirit of ply the best fruits of his profession—whose precept and 
adventure, and the luxury of art. They ore encountered [example are effective, although nature may have en- 
with their portfolios, in the midst of the lone Campagna, dowed him with but a limited practical skill. There is 
beside the desolate ruin, before the masterpieces of the a vast difference between a mere pretender and one 
gallery, and in the Cathedral-chapel. They roam the whose ability is actual but confined. A man with the 
streets of those old and picturesque cities at night, con- soul of an artist, is a valuable member of society, although 
gregate at the Caffe, and sing cheerfully in their studios, his eye, for color, may be imperfect, or his drawing occa- 
They seem a privileged class, and manage, despite their sionally careless. There is, in truth, no more touching 
frequent poverty, to appropriate all the delights of Italy, spectacle, than is presented by a human being whose 
They take long tours on foot, in search of the pictu- emotions are vivid, but whose expression is fettered; in 
resque; engage in warm discussions together, on ques- whose mind is the conception which his hand struggles 
tions of art, and lay every town they visit, under contri- in vain to embody, or his lips to utter. It is a contest 
bution for some little romance. It is a rare pastime to between matter and spirit, which angels might pity. It 
listen to the love-tales and wild speculations of these is this very struggle, on a broad scale, which it is the 
gay wanderers. The ardent youth from the Rhine, the great purpose of all art and all literature to relieve, 
pensioner from Madrid, and the mercurial Parisian, “ It is in me, and it shall come out,” said Sheridan, after 
smoke their pipes in concert, and wrangle good-hutnor- his first failure as an orator. And the trial of Warren 
edly over national peculiarities, as they copy in the Hastings brought it out. If we could analyze the plea- 
palaces. Tborwaldsen is wont to call his birth-day the sure derived from the poet and painter, I suppose it 
day on which he entered Rome. And when we consider would partake much of the character of relief. A great 
to what a new existence that epoch introduces the artist, tragedy unburdens the heart. In fancy we pour forth 
the expression is scarcely metaphorical. It is the dawn- the love, and partake of the sacrifice. And so art grad¬ 
ing of a fresher and a richer life, the day that makes him fies the imagination by reflecting its pictures. The 
acquainted with the wonders of the Vatican, the palace lovely landscape, the faithful portrait, the grand histori- 
halls, lined with the trophies of bis profession, the daily cal composition, repeat, with more or less authenticity, 
walk on the Pincian, the solemn loneliness of the sur- the story that fancy and memory have long held within a 
rounding fields, the beautiful ruins, the long, dreamy day 
—and all the poetry of life at Rome. Whoever has 
frequently encountered Thorwaldsen in the crowded 
saloons or visited him on a Sabbath morning, must have 
read in his bland countenance and benignant smile, the 
record of his long and pleasant sojourn in the Eternal 
city. To him it has been a theatre of triumph and 
benevolence. Everywhere in Italy are seen the enthu¬ 
siastic pilgrims of art, who have roamed thither from 
every part of the globe. Each has his tale of self-denial, 
and his vision of fame. At the shrines of Art they kneel 
together. Year by year they collect, in the shape of 
•ketches and copies, the cherished memorials of their 
visit. A few linger on, ’till habit makes the country 
almost necessary to their existence, and they establish 
themselves in Florence or Rome. Those whom neces- 
•ity obliges to depart, tear themselves, full of tearful 
regret, from the genial clime. Many who come to labor, 
content themselves with admiring, and glide into dreamy 
10 


less defined shape. The rude figures on the old tapes¬ 
try—the miniature illustrations of ancient missals—the 
arabesques that decorate the walls of the Alhambra, 
are so many early efforts to the same end. The inven¬ 
tive designer, the gifted sculptor, the exquisite vocalist, 
are ministers of humanity, ordained by Heaven. The 
very attempt to fulfil such high service, so it be made in 
all truthfulness, is worthy of honor. And where it is 
even partially fulfilled, there is occasion for gratitude. 
Hence I cannot but regard the worthy members of such 
professions with peculiar interest. They have stepped 
aside from the common thoroughfare, to cultivate the 
flowers by the wayside. They have left the great loom 
of common industry, to weave u such stuff as dreams are 
made of.” Their office is to keep alive in human hearts, 
a sense of the grand in combination, the symmetrical in 
form, the beautiful in color, the touching in sound, the 
interesting in aspect of all outward things. They illus¬ 
trate even to the senses, that truth which is so often for- 
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gotten—that man does not live by bread alone. As the 
sunlight is gorgeously reflected by the clouds, they tint 
even the tearful gloom of mortal destiny with the warm 
hues of beauty. Artists instruct and refine the senses. 
With images of grace—with smiles of tenderness—with 
figures of noble proportions—with tones of celestial 
melody, they teach the careless heart to distinguish and 
rejoice in the richest attractions of the world. He who has 
pondered over the landscapes of Salvator, will thence forth 
pierce the tangled woodlands with a keener glance, and 
mark a ship’s hulk upon the stocks with unwonted inte¬ 
rest. John of Bologna’s Mercury, will reveal to him the 
poetry of motion, and the Niobe nr the statue of Lorpnzo, 
in the Medici Chapel, make him aware bow greatly 
mere attitude can express the eloquence of grief. The 
vocalism of a prima donna , will unveil the poetical 
labyrinths of sound. Claude will make him sensible of, 
masses of golden haze before unobserved, long scintilla¬ 
tions of sunlight, and a gleaming across the western sky. 
The neck and hair of woman will be better appreciated 
after studying Guido; and the characteristic in physiog¬ 
nomy become more striking from familiarity with the 
portraits of Vandyke. Hogarth, in the humble walk he 
adopted, not only successfully satirized the vices and 
follies of London, but gave the common people no small 
insight into the humorous scenes of their sphere, and 
Gainsborough attracted attention to many a feature of 
rustic beauty. Pasta, Catalnrii and Malibran, have 
opened a new world in music, to countless souls, and 
Mrs. Wood has produced an era in the musical taste of 
our land. The artist thus instructs our vision and hear¬ 
ing. But his teachings end not here. From his por- 
traitures of martyrdoms, of the heroic in human history, 
of the beautiful in human destiny, whether pencilled or 
sung, he breathes into the soul new self-respect, and 
moral refinement. We look at the Magdalene prostrate 
upon the earth, pressing hack the luxuriant hair from 
her lovely temples, her melancholy eyes bent downward, 
and the lesson of repentance, the blessedness of 4 loving 
much,' sinks at once into the heart. We muse upon 
Raphael's Holy Family, and realize anew the sanctity of I 
maternal love. We commune with the long, silent line 
of portraits—the gifted and the powerful of the earth, 
and read, at a glance, the most stirring chronicles of war 
and genius, of etfurt aud sufiferiug, of glory and death. 
VV e drink in the tender harmony of Bellini, and the 
fountains of sentiment are renewed. 

The golden age of Art and Artists, the splendid era 
that dawned early in the fifteenth century is one of the 
most romantic epinudes in humuti history. The magnifi¬ 
cent scale of princely patronage, the brilliant succession 
of unsurpassed productions, aud the trials aud triumphs 
of artists that signalize liiat epoch, place it in the very 
sunlight of p*oetry. There is something in the long lives 
of those eminent men toiling to illustrate the annals of 
faitb, pursuing the beautiful, under the banner of religion, 
that gives an air of primeval happiness to humun toil, 
and robs the original curse of its bitterness. The lives 
of tlu* old masit-rs partake of the ideal character of their 
creations. Scarcely one of their biographies is devoid ol 
adventurous interest or pathetic incident. Can we not 


|| discover in the tone of their works, somewhat of their 
experience and character? As the poet’s effusions are 
: often unintentionally tinged with his moral peculiarities, 
is there not a certain identity of spirit between the old 
artists and their works ? Leonardo supped with peasants 
and related humorous stories to make them lnugh, that 
he might study the expression of rustic delight. By 
writing, conversation, and personal instruction, promoted 
that most important revolution, the reconciliation of 
nicety of finish w'ith nobleness of design and unity of 
color, and having thus prepared the way for a higher and 
more perfect school of art, expired in the embrace of a 
king. The thought of his efforts as a reformer, and tho 
precursor of the great prophets of art, impart a grateful 
sentiment to the. mind of the spectator who dwells upon 
his Nun in the Pitti-palace, the Herodius of the Tribune, 
and the Last Supper at Milan. In the variety of expres¬ 
sion displayed in the various beads and attitudes of thia 
last work, we recognize the effect of Leonardo’s studies 
from nature. It is singular that the chief monument to 
his fame, should of all his works, have met with the 
greatest vicissitudes. The feet were cut off to enlarge 
the refectory, upon the wall of which it is painted, and a 
door was cut through some of the finest parts. It is with 
a melancholy feeling that the traveller gazes upon its 
dim and corroded hues, and vainly strives to trace the 
clear outlines of a work made familiar by so many en¬ 
gravings. From Leonardo’s precision of ideas, and the 
elegance of taste that marked his personal habits and his 
attachment to principles of art, something even of the 
mathematician is recognized in his works. It might be 
argued from his pictures, that he was no sloven and was 
fond of rules. 

Titian’s long career of triumph and prosperity, was 
cheerful and rich as the hues of his canvass, dream-like 
as his own Venice; his fair and bright-haired mistress, 
his honors and wealth, contrasting strangely with a death 
amid pestilence and desertion, come over the memory 
like a vivid picture. In infancy, Titian colored a print 
of the Virgin with the juice of flowers, in a masterly 
manner. In early jouth be deserted his teachers for the 
higher school nature opened to him. The passers 
uncovered to bis portrait of Paul III., as it rested on a 
terrace at Rome,deeming it alive; and when Charles V. 
of Spain sat to him for the la9t portrait, be exclaimed, 
11 This is the third time I have been made immortal 1” 
These exuberant tokens of contemporary appreciations— 
these, and countless other indications of a life of success 
and enjoyment, are echoed in the fleshy tints of his 
Venus, and laugh out in the bright faces of Flora and La 
Bella. 

And Correggio’s sad story ! His lowly toil as a potter, 
the electric joy with which the conviction came home to 
him, that he, too, was a painter;—his lonely struggle 
with obscure poverty;—his almost utter want of appre¬ 
ciation and sympathy ;—the limits of a narrow lot pres¬ 
sing upon so flue a soul, and then his rare achievements 
and bitter death,—worn down by the weight of very lucre 
his genius had gained,—can fancy, in her wide range de¬ 
pict a more affecting picture of the 44 highest in man’s 
heart struggling vainly against the lowest in man’s des 
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tiny?” HU Magdalene, bowed down, yet serene, and, yet | 
beautiful, sinful yet forgiven, is nn emblem os lovely a» it is 
true, of the genius and fate of Correggio. Salvator Rosa 
has written the history of his own life in those wild land¬ 
scapes he loved so well. One might have inferred his ; 
Neapolitan origin. There is that in his pictures that j 
breathes of a southern fancy. We there feel not the ; 
chastened tone of a Tuscan mind, not the religious «olem- 1 
nityof a Roman, but rather the half-savage genius of the* I 
singular region, where the lazzaroni sleep on the stranJ j 
and the fisher men grow swarthy beneath the wannest j 
sky of Italy. The wanderer, the lover of masquerade, he j 
who mingled in the revolt of Massaniello, and roamed , 
amid the gloom vgrandcur of the mountains, speaks to us 
from the canvass of Salvator. 

Delicacy and affection, taste and sentiment, characte¬ 
rize Raphael's paintings. There is in them that refine¬ 
ment of tone, born only of delicate natures, such as this 
rude world jars into the insanity of an Ophelia, or bows 
to the early tomb of a Kirk White. I 

Mic hael Angelo has traced the inflexibility of his soul j 
in the bust of Brutus, his self-possessed virtue in the calm 
grandeur of his muscular figures. One dreams over them j 
of stern integrity and noble self-dependence. j 

It is common to talk of tho genius of artists as partak- j 
ing of the “ line frenzy” attributed to that of the poet, j 
The intense excitement which accompanies the process j 
of conception, is, however, comparatively rare, with the 
rotaries of art. They have this advantage over the great 
thinker and the earnest bard—that, much of their labor is 
mechanical, and calls rather for tho exercise of taste than 
mental effort. There is, indeed, a period in every work 
when imagination is greatly excited und the whole mind 
fervidly active, but the painter and sculptor have many 
intervals of repose, when physical dexterity and imitative 
skill are alone requisite. And when the hand of the ; 
artist has acquired thut habitual power which makes it 
ever ol>edient to the will, when he is perfectly master of j 
the whole machinery of his art, and is confident of reali- ] 
ung, to a great degree, his every conception, a delightful | 
serenity takes possession of his soul. Culm trust in his own 
resources, and the daily happiness of watching tho growth 
of his work, induce a placid and hopeful mood. And when j 
bi«aim isexnlted and his success progressive, there are few j 
happier men. They huve an object, the interest of which j 
familiarity cannot lesson nor time dissipate. They follow 
an occupation delightful and serene. The atmosphere of I 
their vocation is above the “smoke and stir of this dim j 
spot that men call earth.” The graceful, the vivid, and ' 
the delicate elements of their art, refine their sensibilities I 
and elevate their views. Nature and life minister to 
them more richly than to those who only “ poke about for ; 
pence.” Hence, methinks, the masters of the art have ; 
generally been remarkable for longevity. Their tranquil 
occupation, the happy exercise of their faculties was ' 
favorable to life. j 

It has been said of Michael Angelo’s pupils, that they 
were “nursed in the lap of grandeur.” And it may be ; 
•aid of all true artists, they are buoyed up by that spirit J 
of beauty that is so essentiul to true happiness. I have j 
•tar found in genuine artists, a remarkable simplicity j 


and truthfulness of character. There is a repose 
about them ns of men who commune with something 
■mperior, and for whom the frivolous idols of the multitude 
i hove no attraction. I have found them usually fond of 
! music and if not ndrlicted to general literature, ardently at- 
I tarhed to a particular poet. They read so constantly the 
i lx>ok of nature, that written lore is not so requisite for 
| hem. The human fore, the waving hough, the flower 
j and the cloud;—tho fantastic play of the smouldering 
embers, moonlight on a cornice, and the vast imagery of 

I dreams, are full of teachings for them. 

There is a dejinitene** in the art of sculpture, that 
renders its language more direct and immediate than 
I that of painting. Masses of stone were revered a* idols, 
in remote antiquity; and men soon learned to hew them 
| into rude figures. When architecture, the elder sister of 
J sculpture, had given birth to temples of religion, the 
l statues of deities were their chief ornaments. Images of 
j domestic gods existed ns early as the twenty-third century 
j before the Christian era. The early Indian and Hindoo 
| idols, as well as the eloomy sculpture of the Egyptians, 

, evidence how naturally the art sprung from the human 
mind, even before a refined taste had developed its real 
dignity. Sculpture was a great element of Grecian 
culture. In the age of Pericles, it attained perfection. 
In the square and the temple, on the hill-top and within 
the private dwelling, the beautiful productions of the 
chisel met the eye. They addressed every sentiment of 
devotion and patriotism. They filled the soul with ideals 
of symmetry and grace, and the traces of their silent 
1 eloquence were w ritten in the noble air, the harmonious 
I! costume and the very formsof the ancient Greeks. The 
: j era of ideal models and a classic style passed away. In 
j the thirteenth century, the art revived in Italy, and there 
are preserved some of the noblest specimens of Grecian 
| genius, as well as those to which M. Angelo and his 
j countrymen gave birth. The Apollo looks out upon the 
• sky of Rome, while the Venus “loves in stone” and 
j Niobe bonds over her clinging babe in the Florence gal- 
i lery. Shelley used to say, that he would value a peasant’s 
, criticism upon sculpture, as much as that of the most 
educated man. Form is, indeed, more easily judged 
than color. There is a certain vagueness in painting, 

| while sculpture is palpable, bold and clear. There is a 
severe nobility in the art; its influence is to calm and 
elevate rather than excite. The Laocoon, Niobe and 
Allessandro doloroso arc indeed expressions of passion; 

, hut they are striking exceptions. Sculpture soothes tha 
! impetuous soul. The heads of the honored dead wear a 
| solemn dignity. The stainless and cold marble breathes 
; a pure repose, stamped with the calm of immortality 
In walking through the Vatican by torch-light, we 
might deem ourselves, without much exercise of fancy, 
in a world of spirits. The tall white figures stretching 
forward in the gloom, the snowy faces, upon which the 
flambeaux glare, the winding drapery and the outstretched 
arm, strike the eye in that artificial light, with a startling 
look of life. One feels like an intruder into some hall of 
death, or conclave of the great departed. 

A good bust is an invaluable memorial; it preserves 
the features and expression without their temporary hue 
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There is associated with it the idea of durability and ex¬ 
actitude. Though the most common offspring of sculp¬ 
ture, it is one of the rarest in perfection. Few sculptors 
can copy nature so faithfully as to give us the very 
lineaments wholly free from caricature or embellishment. 

Those who have an eye for the detail of expression, 
often fail in general effect. To copy the form of tho eye, 
the texture of the hair, every delicate line of the mouth, 
and yet preserve throughout an air of veri-similitude and 
that unity of effect which always exists in nature, is no 
ordinary achievement. The requisite talent must be a 
native endowment; no mechanical dexterity can ever 
reach it. 44 A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” This 
sentiment spontaneously fills the heart in view of the 
great products of the chisel. We contemplate the Niobe 
and Apollo, as millions have before us, with a growing 
delight and more intense admiration. They have come 
down to us from departed ages, like messengers of love; 
they assure us, with touching eloquence, that human 
genius and affection, the aspirations and wants, the sor¬ 
row and the enthusiasm of the soul, were ever the same ; 
they invoke us to endure bravely and to cherish the 
beautiful and the true, as our best heritage. So speak 
they and so will they speak to unborn generations. In the 
silent poetry of their expressive forms lives a perennial 
sentiment. They keep perpetual state, and give the 
world audience, that it may feel the eternity of genius, 
and the true dignity of man. It is delightful to believe 
that sculpture is destined to flourish among us; it is 
truly the art of a young republic. Let it perpetuate the 
features of our patriots, and people our cities w'ith images 
of grandeur and beauty. Worthy votaries of the art are 
not wanting among us: on the banks of the Arno, they 
speak of Grcenough and Powers; from the studios of 
Rome come praises of Crawford, and beside the Ohio is 
warmly predicted the fame of Clevenger. Lot us cherish 
such followers of art with true sympathy and generous 
patronage. The national heart shall not then be wholly 
corroded by gain, and a few places will be kept green for 
repose and refreshment, upon the great highway of 
American life. 


O r i f i n a 1. 

THE DARK ROLLING EYE. 

A SONG. 

Oh ! soft as the first gleam of twilight 
That severs the portals of the sky; 

Is the languishing glance of the love-light 
Stealing soft from thy dark rolling eye. 

Oh, mild as the beam of the dew-tear, 

That in the white lily doth lie; 

As it glows in the flash of the min clear, 

Is the light of thy dark rolling eye. 

Oh, bright as the gems of the mountains 
That in splendor with each other vie, 

And pure as the rock weeping-fountains, 

Is the light of thy dark rolling eye! 


Original. 

THE SOLITARY HOUSE. 

BY MRS. CAROLINE P. ORNE. 

CHAPTER I. 

“This shadowy desert, unfrequented wood, 

I better brook than flourishing peopled town.** 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

In one of the northern counties of England, near the 
borders of an extensive wood, which has, for centuries, 

! been disforested, and many miles distant from any other 
I dwelling, there was, formerly, situated a large, irregular 
building, used ns a farm-house. The interior, with the 
| exception of one suite of rooms, was plainly furnished, the 
j huge timbers and cross-beams, which imparted firmness 
and durability to the structure, being unconcealed by 
tapestry, and rough as when left by the hewer s axe, 
save that a smoky varnish had been laid silently on by 
the hand of Time. The apartments which formed an 
exception to the others, had, many years before the date 
of our story, been fitted up in a style of almost princely 
magnificence, by the Earl of Roswell, who owned the 
estate. At the Earl’s decease, the son, to whom hi* 
title and possessions descended, leased the domain near 
the forest, to a young man named Landson, who had 
married the only daughter of the preceding tenant, and 
every thing within and around the dwelling, bore testi¬ 
mony to the industry and care of the farmer and hi* 
wife. It was the custom of the Earl, 89 it had been of 
j his father, to spend a part of the summer at the farm- 
I house, and the present season he was accompanied by hi* 

| only daughter, the Lady Edith. Before having hnd 
! time, after his arrival, to recover from the fatigue of hi* 

| journey, he received information that important business 
I demanded his presence in a distant part of the kingdom. 
Leaving his daughter to the care of the farmer and hi* 
wife, and the companionship of their daughter, Bertha, 
who had, through his means, received an education 
superior to hpr station, he set out on his journey, from 
which he did not expect to return until the expiration 
of several weeks. It was the Lady Edith’s first visit to 
! the farm-house, and with that love for novelty, in a greater 
; or less degree common to all, she was delighted with 
the idea of being at liberty to ride or ramble in the 
woods with Bertha, and no other attendant than Den¬ 
nis, an old servitor, who, through the infirmities of age, 
was constrained to tarry behind, nor attempt to tax hi* 

‘ old limbs with performing a second journey before enjoy- 
I ing an interval of repose. 

The mansion stood so near the skirts of the forest, 
that at the approach of nightfall the trees threw their 
lengthened shadows across the path that led to the door, 
and the music of the wind among their branches had so 
long soothed the slumbers of the household, that it wa* 
sweet to them as the mother’s murmured song to her 
infant’s ear. To a person imaginative like Lady Edith, 
and withal a little given to superstition, which bad been 
awakened into life, and cherished by the stories of her 
old nurse, there was something in the perfect seclusion 
of her present abode, indescribably fascinating ; and she 
loved, on a moonlight evening, to watch from her 
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window the dim openings of the forest, and to fancy, as ! 
ihe beheld the tree* swayed to and fro by the wind, th«i 
they were the spirits of the night staiioned to guard the 
sylvan haunts. It was then, that taking her lute, she 
would strive to touch its strings so that their musir | 
would chime in with the wild and fitful melody of the 
breeze as it swept through some dark and narrow vista, 
or lingered with a soft, sweet whisper, amid the heavy 
foliage of the ancient oaks. One evening, when she hnd 
sat later than usual, she imagined that she heard ming¬ 
ling with a rich and inspiring burst of harmony which j 
her hand had just elicited from the strings of her lute, 
one of those shrill and prolonged whistles, with which ( 
•he had heard it said, the robber chief calls together his 
band. She leaned forward with almost breathless atten- ! 
lion to again catch a sound which had revived all the | 
wild tales she had heard of those lawless men, who had 1 
their haunts in the green wood, and who sallied forth at j 
night to waylay, rob, and perhaps murder the belated 
traveller. A deeper terror seized her mind, when she 
beheld a figure which bore too palpable a resemblance 
to the human form, for a person the most credulous to ■ 
be deceived, cross several times in front of one of the 
long, dim aisles of the forest. Suddenly it emerged from 
the heavy shadow of the wood, and stood revealed in 
the clear moonlight. A nervous start caused some of 
the drapery of her dress to jar the strings of her lute, j 
and though the sounds produced were dull and stifled,! 
they were evideotly heard by the intruder, who looked | 
up to the lattice for a minute, then suddenly turned, and 
plunged into the forest. The next morning she com¬ 
municated what she had seen to Dame Landson, at the 
•ame time expressing her fears that the forest was infes¬ 
ted with bandiui. 

44 No, my lady, that cannot be,” replied the dame. 
44 1 have lived here ever since I yvas born, and in all that 
time there has never been a roblier seen or heard of. j 
No, it was no living person that you saw. It was, no ! 
doubt, the spectre knight, and a heavy sorrow, or a great j 
joy will speedily come to some member of the noble | 
house of Roswell. Thrice has he been seen by some j 
person in the farm-hoose before now; once, before the j 
death of the Earl, your grandfather, once, before the | 
marriage of your father with the sweet Saxon lady, your J 
mother, whose long hair, when she used to loose it to 1 
the summer wind, floated round her like a golden cloud, 
just as I have seen yours sometimes—and once, just 
before she died. Was not the figure you saw very tall V* 

44 It was,” replied Edith, involuntarily subduing her 
▼oiee to the same reverential tone, of Dame Landson’s. 

44 And did it not wear a cap with heavy plumes, that 
drooped down over the left shoulder, os if they were 
broken ?” 

44 Yes.” 

44 And when it came out into the moonlight, did you 
not see something sparkle on its breast f ” 

44 1 did.” 

44 My dear lady,” said the dame solemnly, 44 you have 
•uroly seen the spectre knight. I would tell you his 
story, but 1 must be stirring about my household affairs, 
tar though Mima is a good girl, she must have somebody 


| to direct her. When you take your morning walk, Ber- 
; tha shall go with you, and tell you nil about it as yon sit 
| to rest in gome snug nook of the forest.. It will sound 
I better than if the sun were glaring upon you without 
| a leaf or a bough to screen you.” 

j Bertha, a light-hearted, laughter-loving damsel, who, 
j from early childhood, hnd almost lived in her favorite 
greenwood haunts, whatever might be her dread of 
! beholding the spectre knight by moonlight, hnd no fear of 
[ meeting hint in the “deep solitudes and awful shades” 

, of the forest by day. The Lady Edith’s fears, too, as 
the sun with unclouded benms looked down upon the 
J fresh landscape, melted away like the mist that brooded 
j over the distant mountains, and at an hour even earlier 
j than usual, she and Ben ha were wandering through the 
| long, sweeping aisles of the wood, plucking the wild 
I flowers that peeped out from among the grass and the 
j tufts of moss, interspersed with the gnarled roots of the 
j ancient oaks; while many a rich and merry laugh, such 
I as can only gush from happy and innocent hearts, min- 
' gled with the dear carol of the birds that greeted them 
, from every hough. 

| 44 Here,” said Edith, 41 is one of our resting-places,” 

, stopping at the foot of a stupendous rock, at whose base 
swept one of the broadest of the forest paths, 44 and here 
i we will sit while you relate the story of the spectre 
| knight.” 

| The balmy breath of morning scarcely stirred the 
j heavy masses of foliage that hung over the rock, and 
I threw everywhere around them a twilight gloom, save 
that at a little distance, a single burst of unbroken sun- 
I light brightened the waters of a brook that gushed from 
a ledgy part of the rock. W hether it was on account of the 
, “ dim religious,” light or from the idea of what she was 
going to tell, but she felt certain that she never saw the 
| countenance of her young friend assume so grave and 
| solemn a caste, as when she seated herself at her feet to 
! obey her request. 

CHAPTER II. 

“Whnt beckoning ghost alone the moonlieht sharle. 

Invites my steps, uud points to yonder glado ?"— Pop*. 

44 Sir Ryan,” said Bertha, in a subdued voice, “ de- 
i rived bis lineage from a noble Saxon family, whose 
1 extensive domains were wrested from it by the haughty 
J Normans. Though poor, he ventured to look with eyes 
I of love on a proud and beautiful lady, the only daugh- 
! ter and heiress of a rich, Norman Earl. They, at 
first, met by accident, at a time when she accompa- 
1 nied her father, the Earl of Newberry, to a castle of his, 
j situated about four leagues from the furm-house, near 
the opposite side of the forest. Sir Ryan was comely 
in person, and courteous in manners, and though Lady 
I Eleanor, at first, pretended to scorn his suit, she after- 
j wards relented, and used often to meet him in a glade of 
; the forest. Multitudes, at this time, were flocking to 
; the standard of Ccrur de Lion, who was going shortly to 
J embark for the Holy Lend. 4 Join in the crusade 
| against the Infidels,’ said she, 4 and when you return, 

J my hand shall be yours.’ Sir Ryan, who was brave, and 
| thirsted for military renown, was ready to obey her. 
The last time they met before his departure, was in 
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their favorite glade. When they parted, Lady Eleanor j| held her lover. The diamond cross and the sapphire 


gave mm a mamona cross ot great value, witn a request 
that he would always wear it when he went forth to | 
battle. In return, he gave her a ring, ornamented with J 
a sapphire heart. Stories of the marvellous exploits | 
performed by a young knight, who always appeared in j 
battle with a cross on his breast so intensely bright, that [ 
it seemed to glow with living fire, often found their way 1 
to his native isle. At their relation, the color was j 
observed to deepen on the cheeks of the Lady Eleanor, ! 
and her fine dark eyes to look brighter and more animu- I 
ted. At length tidings came that the crusade was fin¬ 
ished, and that the survivors were on their way home, j 
It was then that the Lady Eleanor used for hours to'! 
watch for Sir Ryan’s return, from the window of herj; 
turret chamber in the castle, where she bad spent most J 
of her time since his absence. One bright, moonlight; 
night, though the household had been long at rest, she | 
continued at her window, sadly musing on her lover’s i 
long delay, when suddenly she beheld, some person j 
slowly advancing along a broad opening in the forest, 
nearly opposite her window, who, in a few moments, 
emerged into the open moonlight. A single glance told 
her who it was. His beaver was up, and ns the moon- 1 
beams fell upon his features, she imagined they had a 
pale and ghastly look. Two heavy black plumes which 
he wore in his casque, were broken in such a manner as , 
to droop down on his left shoulder, and she saw tlieji 
cross which she gave him, glitter on his breast. He i! 
looked up to the window, and made a sign for her to j; 
descend. She obeyed, and opening a door near the place ' 
where he stood, be beckoned her to follow him down the j 
avenue which led to the spot where they last met. He ' 
moved onward at so rapid a rate, that she vainly endea- j 
vored to overtake him, and he soon entered the glade ( ! 
hallowed and endeared to her heart by a thousand 9weet ! 
memorials. He stopped at the spot where he hnd re- j 
ceived her parting pledge, and turned towards her. j 
The moon, nearly at its meridian, poured down upon J 
him a flood of light, and she now beheld a wound in his j 
breast, close by the diamond cross, from which the blood 
was slowly welling. ’Till this moment, she had uttered 
neither word nor sound, but now, she sprang tovvnrds him , 
with a piercing shriek. A faintness seized her, and she 1 
fell to the ground. When she came to herself, Sir Ilvan 
was no longer there. She repeatedly culled upon hi* ; 
name, but received no answer, and continued to wander ; 
through the forest ’till morning. She had scarcely re- jj 
turned to the castle, pale, and with garments wet with lj 
dew, when a horseman, of foreign appearance, arrived, i 
and demanded to be admitted to her presence. He hnd 
been the intimate friend of Sir Rvan, whom he had seen 
fall in the last battle which the Europeans fought with ’ 
the Saracens, and it was his dying request that he would 
restore to Lady Eleanor the diamond cross. From that | 
time, a change came over her mind and person, and, at 
times, the wildness of insanity could be detected in the 
glance of her dark eyes. She could never be persuaded ■ 
to leave the castle, and spent most of her time in the ’ 
turret chumber, always watching, every moonlight night, i 
at the same window whence she imagiued she once be- i 


ring have always been preserved in the family, and are 
said to be now in the possession of the young Earl of 
Newberry, who generally spends several weeks every 
summer at the castle.” 

CHAPTER III. 

“ Though so exalted she, 

Ami I m> low lv bp, 

Tel! her such different notes make all the harmony.”— Ctntley. 

Just as Bertha hnd concluded her narration, they 
beheld a horseman nppronching, who rode W'ith the ease 
and grace of a person of rank, although his garb was 
such as was worn by a common serving-mnn. 

“ One of the Earl of Newberry’s men,” whispered 
Bertha, as the path brought him within a few paces of 
the spot where they were seated. 

“ If such be the servant, what must be the master?” 
thought Edith, as she took a hasty survey of a form and 
features possessing rare disniry and beauty, which would 
have sorted well with princely rank. As he pa9<ed them, 
he raised his coarse cap, ornamented with a worsted tas¬ 
sel, and thus displayed a brow lofty and of dazzling 
whiteness, round which clustered a profusion of short 
curls, perfectly black. Bertha was not sparing in her 
remarks upon the beauty of his person, to which the 
Lady Edith made but little reply, though his noble 
countenance and graceful bearing, as well as the white, 
ungloved hand with which lie raised his cap from his 
brow', were with her the rest of the day. 

When night came, she again took her station at the 
window, not without some visiting9 of superstitious fear, 
os she recalled the story of the spectre knight. She 
suffered her lute to rest in silence, and as she sat watch¬ 
ing the shadows, which the trees, agitated by the wind, 
threw across the path whence she had seen the myste¬ 
rious figure emerge the preceding night, she almost 
started to her feet as the same shrill whistle that she 
heard before, though louder, and apparently much nearer 
struck upon her ear. Though, as is apt to be the 
case with imaginative persons, she loved to feed her 
fancy with the dim and vague dreams of superstition, 
her judgment told her that the forest must be peopled 
with forms more substantial than those of” painted air.” 

Again a sharp whistle rang through the forest, and 
was, at intervals, repeated, though each time it grew 
fainter, as if receding; hut though she watched ’till a 
late hour, neither figure of “ air invulnerable,” or made 
up of the grosser elements belonging to animal life, made 
its nppearance. 

The ensuing day, Lady Edith, thinking that Earl New¬ 
berry’s handsome serving-man might again choose to ride 
in the forest, thought proper to require the attendance of 
Dennis, when she and Bertha took their accustomed 
ramble. In opposition to the earnest desire of her 
young companion, she declined staying to rest in their 
favorite retreat, and continued to wander on to a small 
opening which had little to recommend it, save its cool¬ 
ness and verdure. They hod scurccly entered it, before 
they beheld, at a short distance, partly screened by the 
trees, a horse, tied to the limb of one of them, in such a 
manner as to permit him to crop the grass and herbage. 
There was no mistaking the noble and beautiful animal. 
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with its rnarse, unornamented furniture, and Bertha I] faintness soon subsided, and when she looked up, she 
looked at Edith with a smile so mischievous, that she ' l*»held a pair of dork, lustrous eyes beaming upon her, 
turned away to hide the blushes that plowed on her j which spoke a language to her heart which she could 
cheeks. At this moment a rustling was heard among j never forget. Subsequently, though mnny and severe 
the branches of the trees, and looking in the direction ! were the struggles between her love and her pride, lovo 
whence it proceeded, they beheld the owner of the horse, i ever proved victorious, and before another week had 
who, ignorant of their presence, had been about to enter j passed, she had pledged her troth beneath the green- 
the glade, but who, on perceiving them, stopped short, j wood houghs, to young Norman. He, however, before 
and remained where he was. As the eye of Lady 
Edith met his, he bowed very gracefully, though he was j 
evidently considerably embarrassed. After a little hesi- j 
tation, he came forward, apologized for his unintentional 
intrusion, and then disengaging his steed from the tree 
to whic^ it had been secured, vaulted lightly into the 
•addle, and was soon out of sight. 

The ensuing day, Lady Edith determined to avoid the 
forest, and proposed to Bertha to take an airing on \ 
horseback. likewise, that she had frequently heard a shrill and pro- 

“ Surely,” said Bertha, as she saw Edith turn her longed whistle reverberate, at midnight, through the 
palfrey’s head in the direction of the high road, “you woods. The intelligence made him appear grave and 
do not intend to ride in that dreary place, where there thoughtful, though, in order to quiet her fears, he 
is hardly a tree or a shrub for miles, and where we shall assured her there could be no cause of alarm. As for 
be continually enveloped in a cloud of dust, when there j farmer Landson, ho said that he and his family had 
are such broad and beautiful paths in the greenwood, j lived there above twenty years, without molestation, and 
where the fall of every foot presses fragrance from plant | his confidence in their safety could not be shaken; while 
or flower to scent the air.” I a love for the marvellous, induced his wife to imagine 

Lady Edith, who, during Bertha’s speech, felt her! that all the sights and sounds which hod awakened the 
resolution melting away like frost-work beneath the sun- fears of Lady Edith, were supernatural. The farmer 
beams, made some half-inaudible reply about her love having occasion, therefore, to go to a market town, 
of novelty, and without venturing a single look at the 1 where he would bo obliged to remain all night, felt no 
long, sweeping aisles of the forest, with their canopies of I hesitancy in leaving his wife and daughter, wirh their 
rich foliage still gemmed with the morning dew, amid j fair guest, with no other protectors than his son, a lad 
which might be seen glancing numberless brilliant birds, ; of eighteen, and old Dennis; nor could Dame Landson 
pouring forth their clear, wild strains of melody, she j shake his resolution, though she eloquently expressed 
started for the road, waving her hand to Dennis to fol- her fears that the spectre knight would be bold enough 
low. Bertha, on whose pretty red lips might have been to take possession of the house as well as the forest, 
detected an incipient pout, as she murmured something during bis absence. 

about the capriciousness of fine ladies, after straining “And what if he should 7” said the farmer. “The 
her eyes to see if she could not catch a glimpse of the ; ale and the cheese will be safe, as well as the wine and 
handsome forest-rider, who, she felt sure must be some- j the venison reserved for the Earl of Ri>swell, for I never 
where near, followed at rather a slow pace, in the same j! heard of a ghost ever eating or drinking.” 
direction. They hod proceeded about a mile, when they ■ j “ That, in my mind,” replied the dame, “ would make 
bebeki the person Lady Edith had taken so much pains 'j his company more terrible. It would be awful to have 
to avoid, slowly advancing along a lane, which led from !j a figure stalking about the house that could neither eat 
the forest to the road. Almost at the same instant that j or drink or breathe.” 

Edith perceived him, a small terrier leaped over the || On the morning of the farmer’s departure, Lady 
hedge, alighting exactly in front of her palfrey, which, jj Edith, for the first time, attended only by Dennis, (Ber- 
taking fright, reared and plunged in such a manner, that tha’s presence being desired by her mother,) met her 
had she not been an excellent horsewoman, she must j lover in the forest. When he was present, she forgot 
have been thrown to the ground; the old and feeble !| the Earl of Newberry’s servitor, and thought only of the 
Dennis being, in the meantime, so completely paralyzed ;| just and elevated sentiments, which, clothed in language 
with fear, that he was in a condition to receive rather j possessing a vitality and fire, of which, before her mcet- 
than to render assistance. The rapid evolutions of the jl ing with him, she had formed no conception, flowed 
fear-stricken animal, began, at length, to make her con-j from the most beautiful and expressive of mouths. For- 
fused and giddy, and she found her strength was failing jj merly,the morning song of the birds, the gushing melody 
her, when the reins were grasped with a vigorous hand, 1 of the water, or the voice of the wind as it came laden 
and mo arm encircling her waist, prevented her from I with the breath of flowers that flushed every nook and 
falling. With the assistance of Dennis, who, on behold- .j hollow of the greenwood, seemed sweet as the notes of 
ing the efficient aid so opportunely rendered, had expe- M the nightingale as they steal to the heart of its favorite 
rienced a great access of courage, she was speedily lifted j] rose. Now she heard them not as she listened to the 
from the saddle, and placed in the shade of a tree. Her deep, rich tones of Norman’s voice while dwelling on 


ingeniously told her that he was entirely dependant 
on the Earl of Newberry, though, if he proved him¬ 
self wnrfhv, he had hopes of being advanced fo a station 
or greater trust than the one he then held. During this 
time, while seated at her window at night, she more 
than once imagined that she saw several persons moving 
stealthily along the skirts of the forest, stopping at inter¬ 
vals, and apparently directing their attention towards 
the house. She mentioned the cironmstnnce to Norman, 
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that theme of all others the dearest and most absorbing 
to the heart, whirb, for the first time, confesses its 
power. Even his russet garb appeared in better keep¬ 
ing with the sylvan scene, than less homely apparel, it 
being worn with that peculiar and indescribable grace, 
unattainable save by the few, who seem intuitively to 
possess the faculty of communicating the charm of their 
own elegance to whatever they may choose to put on. 
The morning hours had fleeted away like the radiant 
hues that gleam on the wing of the receding bird, with¬ 
out their being conscious of their flight. An energetic ; 
blast from a sea-shell, which answered in lieu of the j 
modem gong or bell, to announce the arrival of the din- • 
ner-hour, warned Norman that it was time to depart. j 

“We may not meet again,” said he, “for many 
weeks, as the Earl of Newberry will set out to-morrow 
for Scotland, to cause some repairs to be made on an 
estate which has recently fallen to him.” 

“ And you will go, too,” said Edith. 

“ Yes, the Earl will not go without me.” 

After remaining silent and thoughtful a few moments, 
be inquired if she remembered ever having seen the 1 
Earl of Newberry. She replied that she did not. 

“ I have heard,” resumed he, with much embarrass¬ 
ment, “ that he either has, or shortly intends to make 
proposals to the Earl of Roswell, your father, for your 
band. If he should, can I expect that the humble Nor¬ 
man will be remembered?” 

“ He can never be forgotten.” 

“ Enough. I have read your heart, and feel assured 
that neither titles or wealth can have power to make I 
you break your word. Permit,” added he, respectfully 
raising her hand to her lips, “thus much before wejj 
port.” 

It was not until many hours after they had parted, that 
Edith began to reflect seriously upon what her lover had 
■aid respecting the Earl of Newberry. She had often 
henrd her father, who was personally acquainted with 
him, mention him in terms of the highest praise, and she j 
knew that nothing would give him greater pleasure than [ 
lo receive him as a sou-in-law. How could she com-) 
mond courage to refuse so unexceptionable an offer, and [ 
assign as a reason, that she had bestowed her affections ! 
upon one of the Earl’s serving-men? These 1 mrrassing j 
reflections were alone quieted by recalling the personal 
and mental endowments of her lowly suitor, who, as ! 
re-pectcd these, was peer to the proudest noble in the 
land. 

CHAPTER IV. | 

Col. u This cannot be but s great courtier.** | 

Sfiep. “ Hu purmfMiu are rich, but lie wears them not hand- ' 
somely.” —(Vinter Tnlet. j 

Soon nfter dinner, Ahel Lundson, who had been depu -1 
ted, by his lather, joint protector with old Dennis, of the J 
females of the household during his absence, expressed J 
his determination of attending a fair which was to be 
held some twenty or thirty miles distant the following I 
day, and as he wished to be in season, it was necessary ' 
that he should commence his journey immediately. j 
“ Ah, Abel,” suid his mother, when he mentioned his i 
intention, “ would you leave me and your sister, and, ji 


!' above all, the Lady Edith, to be carried off by the ghost 
• while your father is gone ?” 

11 “ If he has a mind to carry you off, I cannot binder 

I him if I am here, for I have no skill in dealing with 
i such kind of gentry; so go, good mother, and get the 
!| silver you have been boarding so long to buy a new car- 
!: dinal, and you shnll have the finest piece of scarlet cloth 

I I there is at the fait.” 

11 Dame Landson was a comely matron, not without her 
share of vanity, and thoughts of the fine appearance she 
i would make in her new cardinal, when she and her hus¬ 
band, as he had long promised her, should go to London 
j the ensuing autumn, put to flight all her fears of the 
[ spectre knight, and producing a green worsted purse 
j that contained the precious coin, she delivereefft to her 
| son, with a charge for him to have his eyes about him, 
j and not suffer himself to be cheated. 

| Abel had been gone several hours, and twilight waa 
| fast yielding to the gloom of evening, when a loud rap 
, was heard at the outer door. It was no common sound 
1 at their lonely dwelling, and it caused Dame Landson 
t and Mima, who were alone in the hall, to quake with 
I fear. Before they could summon courage to rise or 
speak, the door opened, and a middle-aged, sturdy-look- 
! ing man, whoso appearance denoted him to be a pedlar, 
i entered the apartment, and without ceremony depositing 
| his pack on a bench, seated himself beside it. Dame 
Landson, with a bustling alacrity which was intended to 
display to the strunger her ready hospitality, but which 
was, in reality, prompted by fear, produced the remains 
of a venison pastry, and a joint of cold meat, ordering 
Mima to bring a flask of the best ale. He accepted of 
the dame’s pressing invitation to partake of the refresh¬ 
ment, with a kind of sullen courtesy, in the meantime 
carelessly surveying the hnll and the articles of homely 
j furniture. While thus engaged, voices were heard near 
j| the outer door, and directly old Dennis ushered in a 
j stranger, whose garments of rich velvet, and cap looped 
l with diamonds, betokened him to he of no mean rank. He 
| bowed very low, but rather awkwardly, to Dame Land- 
I son, who returned his salutation with a most precise 
| courtesy. He informed her that it had been his inten- 
j tion to reach the castle of his friend, the Earl of New- 
I berry, but being somewhat belated, and finding himself 
| weary with his day’s ride, he had ventured to crave her 
| hospitality. She expressed in the most polite phrase 
i that she was able, her high sense of the honor conferred 
j by his presence, after which, taking Dennis aside, she 
' consulted him as to the expediency of setting before 
j their distinguished guest a few bottles of the wine whicb 
j the Earl of Roswell had forwarded for his own use, 

! during his anticipated stay at the furm-house. 

) “ By all means,” replied Dennis, “ for he told me 

! while we were at the door, that he had seen the Earl at 
J court often and often.” 

While Dennis was gone to the cellar for the wrne. 
Dame Landson, selecting one of the keys from the bunch 
that garnished her girdle, unlocked a large closet, in 
which was an open lieuufut, containing a portion of the 
Eurl’s plate, from w hich she chose an elegant drinking- 
cup, and several superb dishes. With the assistance of 
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Mima, the upper end of the table was soon furnished H proved himself generous, she took courarre, and told 
with a newly-baked pastry, and several delicacies which him that he was welcome. As for Lady Edith, she had 
had been prepared for the Earl of Roswell, whose rr- as little confidence in him as in the pedlar, and her sus- 
turn was now daily expected. De.me Landson, in her || picion of both was confirmed. When she was about to 
hurry, having neglected to close the closet door, the j, leave the room, she beheld a man looking in at one of 
costly plate, gleaming in the reflected light of the lamps, the windows, who, making a poculinr sign, was answered 
was fully exposed to the view of the pedlar, who, since I by the gentleman of the velvet doublet, by one similar, 
the entrance of the richly-dressed stranger, had main- |j Her terror, now, became excessive, and she was obliged 
tnined a sullen silence. Either the sight of that, or the ! to lean against the wainscot, a few minutes, for support, 
strong ale of which he had freely drank, had a peculiarly ; for she could no longer doubt but the persons present 
exhilarating effect upon his spirits, and as he finished | belonged to a gang of robbers, w ho had disguised them- 
the flask, a glance of intelligence, unperceived by those j selves in order to introduce themselves quietly into tho 
present, was interchanged between him and the guest !, farm-house. She was utterly at a loss what course to 
at the upper end of the table. The pedlar now rose, j take, whether to communicate what she had seen and 
and proceeded to spread out a portion of the contents of ] what she feared, to Dame Landson and Bertha, or to 
his pack. While thus engaged. Lady Edith and Bertha, | forbear alarming them, lest, by imprudently abandoning 


who were ignorant of the presence of any person beside 
the family, entered the hall. The stranger, at the tuble, 
immediately rose, and saluted Lady Edith, with what 
he intended to be a very courtly air, which, unwittingly, I 
he carried to such excess, as to appear superbly ludi- I 
crous. J 

u I have all kinds of wares,” said the pedlar, “ to j 
please a lady’s fancy,” and he immediately commenced 1 
selecting some more choice articles than he had yet 
exhibited. “ Here is some mechlin lace,” said he ad-1 


all self-control, they should betray their suspicion to their 
unwelcome guests. She finally resolved to go to her own 
room and take a few minutes for consideration. Placing 
the licht in an adjoining closet, that she might not bo 
seen by any person without, she approached the window. 
There was no moon, but it was a clear, starlight night, 
and she could distinctly perceive several persons lurking 
at the entrance of the forest, among whom she imagined 
she could discover one with the costume of the spectre 
knight. To escape from the building without being dis- 


dressing Lady Edith, “ exactly the same pattern the jj covered, would be impossible, and after revolving several 
Queen wore the last time she rode in the park, and here j 1 plans in her mind, as well as her agitation would permit, 
are some gloves, sweet as if they had been buried in a | she concluded it would be better for all to assemble in 
bed of roses.” j| the same apartment, and to secure it in the best manner 

As he went on exhibiting and praising his wares, J, they were able. Just as she had come to this conclu- 
Lady Edith observed that his attention was frequently ' sion, Dame Landson, Bertha, Mima and old Dennis, 
directed to the window near which he stood, and as he burst into her room. The good dame was in such an 
bent down to take up something that had fallen on the , agony of terror, that her words were unintelligible, but 
floor, she perceived that in addition to tho short knife j the more courageous Bertha informed her that the spec- 
which be wore in his belt, that he hud one much larger tre knight had presented himself at the door, and beck- 
concealed inside his doublet. Her ularm was, at this * oned her to follow him, just as be did the Lady Eleanor 
moment, much increased, by seeing a man pass the a hundred years before. When Lady Edith informed 
window, yet she preserved the appearance of composure them of what she, herself, had seen, and expressed her 
while she purchased some rich scarlet satin for a lining fears that the house was beset with banditti, and that 
to Dame Landson’s expected cardinal, a pair of gloves, she suspected that the supposed spectre was one of their 
and some ribands for Bertha, and a pair of Bugle brace- !1 number, Dame Landson, who was a woman of remarka- 
leu, for Mima, who had been examining them with ‘j ble courage when neither ghost or goblin was concerned, 
longing eyes. The stranger at table, having now finish- I was at once restored to herself, and assisted, with great 
ed his meal, rose and approached the group, and after : coolness, to carry Lady Edith’s plan of barricading the 
examining the mechlin lace, purchased the whole piece, lj door, into effect. They first waited, however, for the 
which be begged Lady Edith to accept. She declined, return of Dennis, who had stepped into an adjoining 
and he then entreated Dame Landson to permit him to apartment to arm himself with an old sword, which he 
present it to her and her daughter, which, although she had geen hanging against the wall. Ele had just re-en- 
made many excuses; she had not the resolution to refuse, tered the room, when the same shrill whistle that Lady 
when she thought how well her comely face would look, ' Edith had often heard before, come like a death-wam- 
•urrounded by a frill of such fine and tashionablo mate- i n g no te t Q their ears. It was, doubtless, the signal to 
rial. call the band together, for, directly, the sound of foot- 

By tbc time the pedlar had restored his wares to his steps was heard, together with many voices, drawing 
pack, it was quite dark, and he announced his determi- nearer and nearer the house. Sounds soon succeeded 
nation of remaining all night. Although, on account of that told that they had entered. 

being so distant from any other dwelling, common hos- j Some time elapsed, and as the intruders appeared, as 
pitality forbade Dame Landson to offer any objection, yet, to confine themselves to the hall, they ventured to 
When she looked at the sinister expression of his for- unfasten the door that Dennis might reconnoitre the 
bidding features, the fears which she felt at his first number of the enemy. After an absence of several 
entrance, revived; but when she looked at her other minutes, he returned, with the information that eight 
guest, who, she doubted not, was as brave as lie bad most ferocious-looking fellows were gathered round the 
11 
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table, among whom was the fine gentleman, the pedlar, j 1 
and the spectre knight, drinking wine as freely as if it 
had been so much spring-water. I 

“ Ah,” said Dame Landson, addressing Lady Edith, 

“ I daro say they have found the wine your grandfather 
brought with him the first time he ever came to the farm¬ 
house, after your father was married. It was, he said, 
very costly, and he never thought of touching a drop of it < 
except on some rare occasion. He little thought that he 
was saving it for a gang of thieves.” 

The effect of their potations was soon apparent. 
Bursts of boisterous laughter, intermingled with snatches ) 
of bacchanal songs, reached even their remote apartment. ! 
As the sounds appeared to remain stationary, they again • 
ventured to unfasten the door and partly open it,—much I 
of what was said, could now be distinctly heard. j 

“ Nay,” said a voice, “ let them remain where they be, j 
’till we make sure of such things as will be useful to us, 
and first of all for the Earl’s plate.” 

“ But what if they should make their escape 7” in¬ 
quired one of them. "You know that the Captain sets 
a higher value upon the lady, than upon all the plate in j 
the kingdom.” | 

“Ay,” said a third voice, “Gad«on is right. We will 
bring the lady and the farmer’s daughter to the hall, ' 
where one of us can guard them, while the rest collect 
the valuables.” 

This proposition was assented to, and several of them 
started for the staircase to carry it into effect. They j 
hastily reclosed the door and succeeded in bolting and 
barricading it, before the ruffians reached it. The efforts 1 
of the latter to force the door were long unavailing. ! 

• They at last succeeded in breaking one of the panels, and 1 
in a few minutes more they would have had free ingress, j 
Lady Edith threw open the lattice with a half-formpd 
determination to jump thence, rather than to fall into 
their hands, when the quick tramp of horses’ feet 
awrakening the dull echoes of the greensward catne to 
her ear, and in a few seconds, a horseman, who although 1 
indistinctly revealed in the starlight, she felt sure was | 
Borman, issued from the forest, followed by three 
others. They threw themselves from their horses, and 
the command “ follow me,” was given in a voice that 
she could not mistake. The wretches within, who felt! 
secure from molestation, had suffered the door which 
opened into the hall, to remain unfastened, and those | 
who still lingered at the table, loathe to quit the wine, > 
were confounded by the sudden entrance of four armed 
men. It was the work of only a minute, however, 
though considerably bewildered by the liquor they had 
quaffed so freely, for them to rally and to rush upon their 1 
assailants. But they were in a situation that entirely 
incapacitated them from mnking a skilful use of their I 
weapons. They fought with blind fury. One of them I 
was soon dangerously if not mortally wounded. A j 
second was soon disabled, and the others would have i 
been speedily overpowered, had not their associates, ! 
Whose employment had prevented them from hearing the 
clash of arms, been fiiwlly attracted by their cries for as¬ 
sistance. Old Dennis could not now be withheld from 
Joining the combatants, for although he said he could not 


venture into the thickest of the fight, he would do some- 
! what to annoy the enemy. Upon receiving this accession 
. to their number, the contest became sharper than ever. 
Norman, who had planted himself in one comer of the 
i hall, kept two of them at bay—the sturdy pedlar, and the 
spectre knight, who was so “large of limb and bone,” 
j that at equal advantage he might have proved a match 
for tw r o men of ordinary size and skill. Norman felt that 
1 his strength was fuiling him, and for a few moments, re- 
j laxing in his exertions, he acted only on the defensive ; 
I not, however, without watching his opportunity to deal a 
J skilful blow. Now was his time. A piercing cry from 
! one of the robbers, who fell mortally wounded, for a 
I single breath, diverting the pedlar’s attention, gave him 
j opportunity to strike, which he did with so good effect, 
j that he sunk down to rise no more. But he did not die 
| unrevenged. Maddened at the sight of his fallen com- 
| rade, the stalwart arm of his remaining opponent ap¬ 
peared to be endowed with preternatural strength, and 
just as the man who had despatched the robber, came to 
his assistance, he received a wound in the side. He still 
maintained his ground, however, and bis powerful ad¬ 
versary having now to oppose the weapons of two instead 
of one, was soon compelled to yield. Opposition on the 
j part of the brigands wa9 now hopeless. Three of their 
number were slain, as many severely wounded, while the 
other party, with tho exception of Norman, had received 
no injury, save a few wounds so slight as to be unimpor- 
i tant. The surviving robbers were placed in an apart¬ 
ment that could be conveniently guarded, while Dennis, 
who saw that Norman was very pule, went, as fast as his 
old limbs would carry him, to summon Lady Edith and 
Dame Landson. They arrived just in time to see him 
I sink fainting to the floor. Tho latter, from the isolated 
j state of the farm-house, had per-force acquired something 
j of the leech’s skill, soon perceived that his faintness was 
j occasioned by I 099 of blood, and she speedily succeeded 
1 in checking the effusion, and applied proper dressings to 
| the wound. It was now a question, what apartment he 
1 should occupy. 

“ It won’t do,” said Dame Landson, “ to place him in 
! the Earl’s chamber, as he is uncommon particular, though 
in my humble opinion, the king’s palace would be nono 
too good for one who has saved all our lives.” 

It was finally agreed, that a large chamber, in which 
i was a bed with faded green curtains, and three or four 
! rickety chairs, should be made ready to receive him, an 
j arrangement with which the patient appeared to be well 
j satisfied. Early next morning he requested to see one 
! of his companions before they set out for the castle, who, 
! when he returned to the hall, told Dame Landson, that 
' suitable persons would be there as soon as possible, to 
j take the prisoners into custody and to superintend the 
removal of the slain ; likewise, that the Earl of Newber¬ 
ry’s own physician would doubtless attend the patient. 

f ■' ' y v...... .... ■’ 

i CHAPTER V. 

| “ Above the empty pride of birth, 

i The CouutOMs an tv anti prized hi* worth ; 

; She thought not of hi* low degree, 

But of his miod’n nobility.” 

I Tho beautiful, the high-born, the hitherto proud and 
fastidious Lady Edith,—what was she now ? She was 
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(at times the could hardly roa’ize it) the tender, the as¬ 
siduous, nnd above all, the solicitous nurse of one of the 
Earl of Newberry’s retainers. There were seasons when 
thp forgot his humble origin and rank, and thought only 
of the riches of his mind; and these were the happiest 
and most delicious moments of her life. Her forgetful- j 
ness on this point increased daily. How could it be 
otherwise, as she sat watching by his side as he lay pale 
and almost too weak to move, yet with his fine features 
illumined by that light, which can alone emanate from a 
mind of superior intelligence, alive to those finer in¬ 
fluences which fall powerless upon those naturally coarse 
and of obtuse perception. Nor was this all. Truly while 
in the Earl’s service, he must have been a careful and | 
discriminating observer, nnd an apt scholar; for that air j 
of high breeding, which belongs naturally to those who 
are conversant only with persons of education and refine¬ 
ment, appeared to cleave to him as tenaciously as the air 
he breathed. 

The third morning dawned, after the horrors of that 
ever memorable night, and before the close of the even¬ 
ing, Lady Edith expected the return of her father. For 
the fii-st time in her life, she dreaded his presence. A 
letter from him, informing her that he should be detained 
a week longer than he had anticipated, she almost 
blushed to acknowledge even to herself, was received 
with joy. Before that time, should no unfavorable 
change take place, Norman might be removed to the 
castle, and although she had no intention of concealing 
what had parsed between them, from her father, she \ 
naturally wished to defer a disclosure which she so much 
dreaded. Norman, who had been apprised of the time 
the Earl of Roswell expected to return, betrayed great 
solicitude to leave the farm-house before he arrived; and , 
as his convalescence was now rapid, he would be able to j 
effect his wish. The day previous, the physician made ! 
every necessary arrangement for his conveyance to the j 
castle early the next morning. The weather proved fair j 
and exhilarating, but an air of sadness pervaded the farm-1 
house, for all regretted the departure of the amiable and ' 
fascinating patient. He was still pale and feeble, and i 
when at parting, he took Lady Edith’s hand, his own 
trembled. 

“ I have,” he said, ‘'only one thing more to add to 
what I have already said, and that is to remind you of t 
what I told you when we parted before respecting the in- j 
tentions of the Earl of Newberry. I beg of you to he j 
faithful to your promise, nor suffer yourself to be dazzled t 
by rank and riches.” I 

CHAPTER VI. | 

“This mao of thine , 

Attempts her love : I pr’.yiheu, uoblo lord, I 

Jota with me to forbid him her resort.” I 

Timon of Mhtns. j 

In the evening, the Earl of Roswell returned in high 
health and spirits, while the deep flush which anxiety and j 
excitement planted on the cheeks of his daughter, was ! 
mistaken by him for the glow of health, imparted by ex-! 
ercise and the pure country air. The moment supper j 
waj over, be requested to speak with her alone. He , 
was too full of his subject to waste his time in preliminary j 
remarks, but informed her at once that the Earl of New- i 


[ berry had requested leave to address her, accompanied 
with nn earnest desire to be early admitted to a personal 
! interview. As he finished speakin?, the delighted father 
offered her the Earl’s letter for perusal. 

“ It will be useless,” said she, “ to read the letter, as 
I cannot possibly receive his addresses.” 

“ Not receive his addresses? You know not what you 
say. He is the best match in the kingdom. Person, 
manners, fortune, all that can be desired. Yet all these 
would be nothing, did I not know that they are joined 
with a disposition so amiable and free from selfishness, 
that the happiness of others ever appears dearer to him 
than his own.” 

“ I rejoice to hear that, for he will not be likely to 
injure my happiness by urging his suit when he finds I 
cannot accept him.” 

“ Did you ever see him ?” 

“ I never did, nor to my knowledge did he ever see 
me, which makes me suspect that he wishes to marry 
from motives of convenience rather than love.” 

“ You are mistaken, he has seen you-—is passionately 
enamored of you.” 

“ I can only say that I very much regret it.” 

‘‘Consent to see him, and you will think and speak 
differently. If you do not, your heart is not made of tho 
same stuff as other women’s.” 

“ Let his attractions, personal or mental be what they 
may, I can never be his.” 

‘‘ There must be some cause for your being thus 
peremptory without ever having seen him. Can you 
have dared to dispose of your affections without my 
sanction?” 

“ My affections are disposed of, but there was no 
darine in the case, the act was involuntary.” 

“ His name?” 

“Norman, and he is—is one—” 

“ One what ?” 

“One of the Earl of Newberry’s retainers. But father 
he saved my life—more than my life!” 

Lady Edith understood now, if she never did before, 
the meaning of the phrase “ a lightning glance.” For a 
moment, it seemed as if living fire darted from his eyes. 
When his anger permitted him to speak, his words were 
1 few. 

| “ You are no daughter of mine,” said he, “ and I shall 

I take immediate measures to disinherit you. Do not at¬ 
tempt to obtrude yourself into my presence while I remain 
here, which will ho only while I can send a note to the 
Earl of Newberry, who has, I understand, returned from 
| Scotland, acquainting him with your infatuation respect- 
. ing one of his menials, whose audacity he will, I trust, 
know how to punish. You may leave my presence.” 

She would have appealed to her father’s generosity to 
mitigate the cruelty of his decision, but one look at his 
stern, relentless countenance, withered her courage, and 
with a full heart she retired to her apartment. The Earl 
of Newberry returned a brief reply to her father’s note, 
stating that in a few days he would do himself the honor 
j 10 wait on him at the furm-house, as his happiness de- 
j pended so entirely upon the success of his suit, that he 
was unwilling to receive an answer except from the lady 
herself. He regretted that instead of writing, he could 
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not immediately have answered the Earl’s note in person, h employing certain means of detection, which proved suc- 
but ho was, he said, so situated, that lie could not possi- I ces>ful, I not only found that the forest was infested with 
bly name an earlier time.—it might even exceed it—j brigands, but 1 succeeded in tracing them to their strong- 
however impatient he might teel at the delay. hold, and while concealed near by, heard them plan the 

“ Not a word does he say,” said the Earl, after 
perusing it, “of his impudent meninl, but he shall be 
punished, if I have to order it to be done myself.” The remainder of the day was spent in a manner 

The time was spent most unhappily by both father and agreeable and satisfactory to all, and before the Earl of 

daughter. Frequently by written messages she beggrd, [Newberry’s departure the following morning, Dame 
in the most humble manner, to be admitted to bis pro- j Landson found opportunity to apologize for not accom- 
sence, to which ho first sent harsh refusals, and finally 'modating him, while ill of his wound, with the very best 
ceased to notice. bed-room in the house. “ But who could have thought,” 

How slight are the ravages which hardship, even pri- ' added she, “ that a person no better dressed than your 

vation can make upon the human frame, compared with | honor, could have been a great Earl.” 

those occasioned in the same space of time, by the suffer- i He assured her that there was not the least occasion 
ings of a sensitive heart. The day on which the Eurl of for her apology, and that he felt much indebted to her, 
Newberry arrived at the farm-house, Lady Edith w as i as well as to her husband and daughter for their unremit- 
but the shadow of wlmt she had been formerly. Her ting kindness and attention to him during his illness, and 
father, contrary to his usual affable and communicative * that in return, he would make every effort in his power 
humor, had not only forborne to intimate to her, but to j to break up the haunt of the brigands; a promise which 
Dame Landson, who would naturally have wished to put ; he faithfully and successfully performed, 
the best apartments in the best possible order for the A few months from this time, the delighted Bertha 
reception of so distinguished a guest, that he expected j was invited by Edith, now Countess of Newberry, to ac- 
the Earl to make him a visit. When Lady Edith re- company her to town, where she had the good fortune to 
ceivcd an unexpected summons from her father to meet engage the affections of the Earl’s steward, a voung man 
him ir. the parlor, enfeebled as she was by mental suffer- in every respect, worthy of her regard. Every summer, 
ing, she came near fainting. Bertha, who was with her, the Earl and his lady spent a few months at the castle, 
handed her a glass of water, which partiully revived her, w here Bertha was gratified with a sight of the diamond 
and fearful of offending her father by delay, in a few cross and the ring with the sapphire heart; the love- 
moments, with an agitated frame and downcast eyes, she' 1 tokens, which it may be remembered, were interchanged 
again found herself in his presence. An exclamation ! j between Sir Ryan and the Lady Eleanor before his de- 
from the young Earl, who rose at her entrance, caused I’ parture for Palestine. Nor did they ever forget to pay 
her to look up. A vivid blush instantly suffused her pale I an annual visit to the farm-house in the bright month of 
cheeks, as involuntarily giving him her hand, she pro- | June, and to revive the swtjpt memories of by-gone days, 
jiounccd the name of “ Norman.” J by often wandering to the nook in the greenwood, when 

“ What does this mean?” said the Earl of Roswell in the same flowers peeped forth from amid the moss and 
astonishment. gross, as when they plighted to each other their faith. 

“ That the humble Norman, who wmn your daughter’s The low chamber with its discolored wainscot and 
heart, and the Earl of Newberry are the same,” replied 1 clumsy beams, where the Earl lay w hile ill of his wound, 
his guest, “and, although he fears he may have done ^ had the power of calling up a train of still holier and 
wrong, ho hopes that the winner may be permitted to more heart-thrilling recollections, and when the Earl of 
wear his prize.” j Roswell ordered several of the apartments to be fitted up 

“Certainly,” said the Earl of Roswell, delighted at [ in better style, that, by his dnugliter’s request, w-as suf- 
the unexpected turn the affair had token, “hut why did I, fered tc remain without alteration, 
you not win her in your own character?” Wolf boro ’, N. H. 

“ Although I fear the explanation I have to offer will j ________ 

not prove satisfactory, I will give it. Unknown to Lady j 

Edith, as I have already informed you, 1 saw' her several j Me\ of splendid talents are generally too quick, too 
times, and became fascinated with her beauty. One day volatile, too adventurous, and too unstable to ho much 
I said to a friend, 4 should I offer her my hand do you j relied on; whereas, men of common abilities, in a regu- 
think she would accept it?’ ‘Undoubtedly,’ was the) lar, plodding routine of business, act with more regularity 
reply, 4 what lady would think of refusing one of the ! and greater certainty. Men of the best intellectual 
richest nobles in the land?’ Piqued at this answer, 1 , abilities are apt to strike off' suddenly, like the tangent 
determined to address her in the character of a humble j of a circle, and cannot he brought into their orbits by at- 
lover, for I wished to be preferred for myself, not for my traction or gravity—they often act with such eccentricity 
riches or rank.” | as to be lost in the vortex of their own reveries. Bril- 

44 But how happened it,” said the Earl of Roswell, liant talents in general are like the ignesfatni; they 
14 that you came so opportunely to the relief of the dis- t excite wonder, hut often mislead. They are not, how 
tressed inmates of the farm-house?” I ever, wilhoct their use; like the fire from the flint, onco 

44 Your daughter,” he replied, 44 mentioned to me a produced, it nmy he converted, hv solid thinking men, to 
few circumstances that aroused my suspicion, and by very salutary and noble purposes.— Buhcer. 


j robbery of the farm-house and Lady Edith’s abduction. 
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Original. 

THE RESCUE; 

AN INCIDENT OF THE REVOLUTION. 

BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 

It was an autumnal evening—the forest had begun to 
don their mantles of gorgeous colors. The fields shorn 
of their harvest treasures, lay like golden lakelets in the 
rich and mellow sunset. The noble Highlands, like 
giant warrior^, clothed in their panoply of rock and foli¬ 
age, threw their ^ullen shadows far out upon the bosom 
of the glorious Hudson, who, rolling on in his path of 
beauty, gleamed like a fallen rainbow in the innumerable 
tints of occidental glory. Far in the distance towered 
the venerable Cro’nest, begirt with a diadem of pur- i 
pie and gold. The first star was twinkling on the 
brow of twilight, deep dark clouds were encircling the 
zone of creation, rock and mountain, tree and shrub, hill, 
dale, valley and rivulet, all commingled in one hazy soft¬ 
ness, rendering it a scene of indescribable loveliness, beau¬ 
tiful as in those days of primitive innocence, ere sin was 
known, or desolation and decay bad fallen upon the 
blossoms of our earthly Eden. Such was the evening 
when a barge was seen to leave the promontory of 
West Point, in the neighborhood of which, we locate our 
narrative, in the year 1782. In it were several persons 
attired in the military costume of that period, who, with 
well-measured stroke of their oars, made it dart over } 
the golden waters like a my of light. In the stem was 
seated a man of about fifty years of age, his head was 
uncovered, and revealed to view a wide and capacious 
brow—his features were marked and masculine, his 
mouth, which was peculiarly characterised by a close¬ 
ness of the lips, gave to him a look of determination, 
yet which in no way impaired the mild and merciful 
expression which reigned over his general aspect. Like ! 
the others in the boat, he wore a dark blue coat, with 
broad buff facings, closely buttoned to the throat, heavy, 
golden epaulets, bucksin smallclothes, high, military 
boots, with spurs of steel, while a belt of buff encircled 
his waist, in which was fixed a straight sword. Such 
was the costume of the personage who wa9 destined to 
achieve the liberty of his country, and to burst the fet¬ 
ters of oppression. Reader, need we say who it was ? 
In “ your mind’s eye,” does he not stand before you t Is 
not his name the watchword of your independence, and 
his memory enshrined in the heart of every son of free¬ 
dom ? It was George Washington. 

As the barge gained the opposite bank, one of the 
rowers leaped ashore, and made it fast to the root of a 
willow which hung its broad thick branches over the 
river. The rest of the party then landed, and uncovering, 
saluted their commander, who respectfully returned their 
courtesy. 

” By ten o’clock you may expect me,” said Washing¬ 
ton. “ Be cautious—look well that you are not sur¬ 
prised. These are no times for trilling.” 

“ Depend upon us,” replied one of the party. 

”1 do,” he responded, and bidding them farewell, 
departed along the bank of the river. 

That ovening a party was to be given at the house of 


one of his old and valued friends, to which he, with 
several other American officers, had been invited. It 
was seldom that he participated in festivity, more espe¬ 
cially at that period when every moment was fraught 
with danger; nevertheless, in respect to an old acquain¬ 
tance, backed by the solicitations of Ruby Rugsdale, the 
daughter of the host, he had consented to relax from tho 
toils of military duty, and honor the party, for a few 
hours, with his presence. 

After continuing his path, for some distance, along the 
river’s side, he struck off into a narrow road, bordered 
thickly with brushwood, tinged with a thousand dyes of 
departed summer—here and there a grey crag peeped 
out from the foliage, over which the green ivy and the 
scarlet woodbine hung in wreathy dalliance; at other 
places, the arms of the chestnut and mountain ash met 
j in leafy fondness and cast a gloom deep almost as night. 

I Suddenly a crashing among the branches was heard, and 
I like a deer, a young Indian-girl bounded into the path, 

* and stood full in his presence. He started back with 
surprise, laid his hund upon his sword—but the Indian 
only fell upon her knee, placed her finger bn her lips, 
and by a sign with her hand, forbade him to proceed. 

“What seek you, my wild flower?” said the Gene¬ 
ral. She started to her feet, drew a small tomahawk 
from her belt of wampum, and imitated the act of 
; scalping an enemy—then again waving her hand as 
| forbidding him to advance, she darted into the bushes, 
j leaving him lost in amazement. 

“ There is danger,” said he to himself, after a short 
I pause, and recovering from his surprise. “ That In¬ 
dian's manner betokens me no good, but my trust is in 
j God; he has never yet deserted me,” and resuming his 
; path, he shortly reached the mansion of Rufus Rugsdale. 

| His appearance was the signal for joy among the 
I party assembled, each of whom vied with the other to 
ildo him honor. Although grave in council, and bold in 
I war, yet in the bosom of domestic bliss, no one knew 
j better how to render himself agreeable. The old were 
! cheered by his consolatory words. The young, by his 
I mirthful manner, nor even in gallantry was he wanting, 
when it added to the virtuous spirit of the hour. The 
j protestations of friendship and welcome were warmly 
(tendered to him by the host. Fast and thickly the 
guests were assembling, the smile, the laugh, and the 
; mingling music, rose joyously around. The twilight waa 
[fast merging into night, but a thousand lamps of spark¬ 
ling beauty gave a brilliancy of day to the scene—all 
1 was happiness—bright eyes and blooming faces were 
( everywhere beaming, but alas! a serpent was lurking 
among the flowers. 

In the midst of the hilarity, the sound of a cannon 
burst suddenly upon the ear, startling tho guests, and 
J suspending the dance. Washington and the otficers 
looked at each other with surprise, but their fears were 
! quickly dispelled by Rugsdale, assuring them it was only 
a discharge of ordnance in honor of his distinguished 
! visitors. The joy of the moment was again resumed, 
but the gloom of suspicion had fallen upon the spirit of 
Washington, who now sat in moody silence apart from 
the happy throng. 

“ A slight tap upon his shoulder at length roused him 
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from his abstraction, and looking up, he perceived the 
person of the Indian standing in the bosom of a myrtle- 
bush close to his side. 

44 Ha! again here!” he exclaimed with astonishment, 
but she motioned him to be silent, and kneeling at his 
feet, presented him with a bouquet of flowers. Wash¬ 
ington received it, and was about to place it in his breast, 
when she grasped him firmly by the arm, and pointing to 
it, said in a whisper, 44 Snake! snake!” and the next j 
moment mingled with the company, who appeared to 
recognize and welcome her as one well known and 
esteemed. 

Washington regarded the bouquet with wonder; he 
saw nothing in it to excite his suspicion; her words and 
singular appearance had, however, sunk deeply into his 
heart, and looking closer upon the nosegay, to his sur¬ 
prise he saw a small piece of paper in the midst of the 
flowers. Hastily he drew it forth, and confounded and 
horror-stricken, read, 44 Beware ! You are betrayed /” 
It was now apparent that he was within the den of the 
tiger, but to quit it abruptly, might only draw the 
consummation of treachery the speedier upon his head. 
He resolved, therefore, to disguise his feelings, and 
trust to that Power which had never forsaken him. 
The festivities were again renewed, but almost momen¬ 
tarily interrupted by a second sound of the cannon. The 
guests now began to regard each other with distrust, 
while many and moody w'ere the glances cast upon 
Rugsdale, whose countenance began to show* symptoms 
.of uneasiness, while ever and anon he looked from the 
window out upon the broad green lawn which extended 
to the river’s edge, as if in expectation of some one's 
arrival. 

44 What can detain them?” he muttered to himself. 
“Can they have deceived me? Why answer they not 
the signal ?” At that moment a bright flame rose from 
the river, illuminating, for a moment, the surrounding 
scenery, and showing a small boat, filled with persons, 
making rapidly towurds the shore. 44 All’s well,” he 
continued; 44 in three minutes I shall be the possessor 
of a coronet, and the cause of the Republic be no more.” 
Then gaily turning to Washington, he said, 44 Come, 
General, pledge me to the success of our arms.” The 
eye of Rugsdule, at that moment, encountered the scru¬ 
tinizing look of Washington, and sunk to the ground ; 
his hand trembled violently—even to so great a degree 
as to partly spill the contents of the goblet. With diffi¬ 
culty he conveyed it to his lips, then retiring to the win¬ 
dow, he waved his hand, which action was immediately 
responded to by a third sound of the cunnon, at the same 
moment the English anthem of God save the King , 
burst in full volume upon the car, and a band of men, 
attired in British uniform, with their faces hidden by 
masks, entered the apartment. The American officers 
drew their swords, but Washington, cool and collected, 
stood with his arms folded upon his breast, quietly re¬ 
marking to them, 44 Be calm, gentlemen, this is an honor 
we did not anticipate.” Then turning to Rugsdale, said, 

44 Speak, sir, what does this mean?” 

44 It means,” replied the traitor, placing his hand 
upon tho shoulder of Washington, 44 that you are my 
prisoner. In the name of King George, I arrest you 1 ’ 


44 Never !” exclaimed the General. 44 We may be cut 
to pieces, but surrender we will not. Therefore, give 
way,” and he waved his sword to the guard who stood 
with their muskets levelled as if ready to fire, should 
they attempt to escape. In an instant were their wea¬ 
pons reversed, and dropping their masks, to the horror 
of Rugsdale, and the agreeable surprise of Washington, 
his own brave party whom he had left in charge of the 
barge, stood revealed before him. 

44 Seize that traitor!” exclaimed the commander 44 In 
ten minutes from this moment, let him be a spectacle 
between the heavens and the earth.” The wife and 
daughter clung to his knees in supplication, but an irre¬ 
vocable oath had passed his lips, that never should trea¬ 
son again receive his forgiveness after that of the mis¬ 
creant Arnold. 44 For my own life,” he said, while the 
tears rolled down his noble countenance at the agony of 
the wife and daughter, 44 for my own life, I heed not, but 
the liberty of my native land—the welfare of millions de¬ 
mand this sacrifice—for the sake of humanity, I pity 
him, but by my oath, and now in the presence of Heaven, 
I sw’ear I will not forgive him.” 

Like a thunderbolt fell these words upon the hearts of 
the wife and daughter. They sank lifeless into the arms 
of the domestics, and when they recovered to conscious¬ 
ness, Rugsdale had atoned for his treason by the sacri¬ 
fice of his life. 

It appeared that the Indian-girl, who was an especial 
favorite, and domesticated in the family, hod overheard 
the intention of Rugsdale, to betray the American Gene¬ 
ral, and other valuable officers, that evening, into the 
hands of the British, for which purpose, they had been 
invited to 44 this feast of Judas.” Hating, in her heart, 
the enemies of America, who had driven her tribe from 
their native forests, she resolved to frustrate the design, 
and consequently waylaid the steps of Washington as we- 
have described, but fuiling in her noble purpose, she had 
then recourse to the party left in possession of the boat. 

Scarcely had she imparted her information, and the 
shadows of the night closed around, when a company 
of British soldiers were discovered making their way 
rapidly towards the banks of the Hudson, within a short 
distance of the spot where the American party was wait¬ 
ing the return of their commander. Bold in the cause of 
liberty, and knowing that immediate action could alone 
preserve him, they rushed upon, and overpowered them, 
stripped them of their uniforms and arms, bound them 
hand and foot, placed them in their boat, and under 
charge of two of their companions, sent them to the 
American camp at West Point. Having disguised them¬ 
selves in the habiliments of the enemy, they proceeded 
to the house of Rugsdale, where, at the appointed time- 
and sign, made known to them by the Indian, they 
opportunely arrived to the relief of Washington, and 
the confusion of the traitor. 

Thus was the father of his country, by the interposition 
of Divine Providence, who, in his own words, 44 never- 
deserted him,” saved from captivity, and, but for which, 
America might to this day, have been pressed by the 
foot of oppression, and her children have bowed the kne» 
to a foreign power 
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SKETCHES IN THE WEST. —No. VI.;! 

BY THE AUTHOR Or * LAFITTE,’ 'CAPT. KYD,’ ETC. 

Last evening, the very gentlemanly end obliging 
landlord of the City Hotel, (by the by, the least said , 
of the Saint Louis hotels the better,) came into our 1 
parlor and offered to drive us out in the morning with a 1 
very fine pair of horses. We accepted his polite offer, 
and at nine o’clock this morning his barouche and coal-! 
blacks were at the door, and in a few minutes we were ! 
whirled by a span of the fleetest horses I ever drove | 
with, over the smooth Macadamised streets of Snint; 
Louis; now wheeling round a pile of bricks, now skilfully , 
clearing a heap of Macadamising rock, now running a I 
hair line along the edge of a timber or a pile of plank, j 
In a few minutes, wo were beyond the bounds of the j 
corporation, and crossing a common, over no particular 
road, (for carriage tracks cross it in all directions) we j 
* entered upon the main rood leading to the country west i 
of Snint Louis. Two weeks ago, eighteen inches of! 
snow fell here, and therefore wc found the road, though 
dry and dusty enough, full of ruts and bogs, for no rain \ 
storms will injure roads so much ns snow in a melting | 


tibly a mile from the city, so that when we looked bock 
from that distance, the town wus seen rather beneath us, 
with the river flowing beyond, and far off" the richly 
, wooded forest and prairie scenery of Illinois. At the 
| summit of this inclined plane, on turning from the pros- 
! pect of the city and river behind, we looked forward and 
beheld before us for many miles, a beautiful woodland 
; country, about equally covered with wood and patches of 
prairie, which appeared like cultivated fields of gross, 

1 meadows, and lawns. There were but few dwellings or 
j fences visible. This summit is the commencement of 
i the prairie, which extends for leagues west of Saint 
i Louis. The whole prospect presented such an appear¬ 
ance as would be exhibited, if some fertile champaign in 
1 the most natural district of England, were at once divested 
J of its villas, castles, cottages, hamlets, and villages, leav- 
| ing the scenery untouched in all its natural and artificial 
' beauty. In the scenery about Saint Louis, one looks at 
J the natural objects in such a view; for a white cottage 
! in every little nook, for a gentleman’s sent peeping 
I through the woods, or a village spire towering above the 
trees. The prairies in the vicinity, during the last fifty 
| years, have grown up with forests of dwarfs of oak of the 
| species called the black jack. When in foliage they are 
I very beautiful, and greatly embellish a region, which, in 


state. Without saying anything further about the badness | 
of the roods, which, however, tested the excellency of our ! 
landlord’s driving, who says they are smooth as a bowl- J 
ing alley in the summer, I will only discourse of our ride. 
Our destination was the 44 Prairie House” four miles 1 
from town, in the vicinity of the race course, and a cele¬ 
brated resort for the gig-drivers, and beaux and belles of 
Saint Louis. On the left, just on the skirts of the city, 
we passed the Saint Louis University, the most cele¬ 
brated Catholic college in the United States. It is as I 
have before mentioned, under the charge of the order of 
Jesuits. Students are sent here from the West Indies, 
and South America, as well as from New Orleans, which 
city contributes annually a number of pupils. The course 
of education is thorough, and of a high order. The 
edifice is a three story brick structure, about one hundred 
feet long, surrounded by a fence, which also encloses u 
second brick building of more modern appearance, which 
is appropriated, I believe, as the chapel and recitation j 
rooms. Several students were at the windows in their | 
shirt sleeves, others seated in them smoking, some with j 
books before them, others idly looking out and watching ! 
the fleet and spirited movements of our horses. The 
road now lay between fences, farms were on either side, j 
and an extensive and picturesque view of fields, woods, j 
and country scats, was stretched before us. The country [ 
had the appearance of English park-scenery, the surface 
slightly undulating, and dotted here and there with I 
clumps and groves, but all, at this season, wearing their 
winter livery of grey. 

The new, or dwelling-house part of Saint Louis, is 
growing over a beautiful plain a mile wide, which is 
gained from the river by a gradual (though in some 
places there are many steep streets,) ascent of about six 
hundred yards. This plain at its western extremity, 
begins to rise and continues to ascend almost impcrccp- 


the early settlement of the country was nearly destitute 
of trees. This generation of oaks is owing to the burn¬ 
ing of the prairies, for the black jack, phrenix-liko, 
always rises from the ashes of the grass. Later in the 
spring, these prairies are brilliant with richly dyed flow¬ 
ers; but at this early season, unfortunately, we can only 
see nature in her plain and homely features, divested of 
all embellishment. 

About a mile from town, we passed three grave-yards 
near a wood, with a pond beside them. Beautiful trans¬ 
parent ponds, I would here observe, are picturesquely 
sprinkled all over the prairies, in just such points of the 
landscape as art would have ploced them. A parallelo¬ 
gram of about ten acres lying along the road, equally 
divided into three parts, form the three cemeteries of the 
city,—viz., the Roman Catholic, Presbyterian and the 
Methodist. The Episcopalians and Unitarians probably 
are indebted to some of their churchly brethren for 
sepulture, as there appeared to be provision mode for 
them. Of these three yards, the Methodist, with its neat 
white palings around its graves, was the least imposing, 
and the Catholic next so. A tolerable correct idea of the 
prevalence of either denomination in Saint Louis might 
be got from their graves; those of the Catholics twice 
outnumbering those of the Protestants, while the Metho¬ 
dist grave-yard is larger than the Presbyterian. In the 
lutter, the graves were surrounded with white palings, 
as in the former. There were but two or three tomb* f 
and but few bead-stones in either. The Catholic ceme¬ 
tery is a desolate and straggling place, overgrown with 
coarse gross and brambles ; the graves are many of them 
sunken, the tomb-stones fallen and broken, the wooden 
crosses decayed or leaning to one side, and an air of 
neglect, unusual in such cemeteries, reigned over the 
whole. 

My curiosity was awakened by an interesting story, 
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told me by our landlord, of a French mother, who, a year j 
or two since, lost an only and very beautiful daughter, 
and daily visits her grave to renew the flowers she has 
planted around it, and weep over her tomb. The gate 
was open, for preparations were making by the sexton 
for an interment. The grave I sought was easily re¬ 
cognized by a garland of faded flowers hung over the 
head of the snow-white palings which formed the en¬ 
closure. Within the pickets was an area about eight 
feet wide; at one end was the grave, over which was a 
marble slab, saying in French, that “ Eleanor, aged 
nineteen,” slept beneath, having exchanged this brief life i 
for an immortal one; leaving her disconsolate mother, to 
whom she had always been kind and obedient, the only , 
consolation which tears could afl’ord, until she should at I 
length, be summoned to a reunion with her in a happier 
world. On the grave grew various plants, and at the ) 
head was a cypress branch, crowned with a wreath of 
artificial flowers, for, during the winter, the poor mother 
would give the semblance, if not able to obtain the reality. 
Beside the grave, apparently newly weeded and watered, 
was a row of wild flowers. The other parts of the area 
were newly tilled, and traces of the parent’s fingers (for 
she would allow no rude tools to desecrate the ground,) ] 
were visible in the fresh mould. She had evidently been | 
there that morning. In ono corner stood a watering-pot j 
and a vase of seeds. The whole little scene was strikingly j 
affecting. Poor little Eleanor !—thou hast one to mourn 
for thee, even in this selfish world ! May Heaven soon 
reunite their spirits! How noble is the passion of 
maternal love ! How inhuman the want of it! Among 
the French, maternal affection is more intense than 
among any other people, but the filial return of it is not, 
perhaps, always so remarkable a trait in their character. 

After a pleasant drive of four miles, we arrived at the 
“ Prairie House,” a stone cottnge, situated in the midst 
of the most delightfully undulating prairie fields and 
woods in the world. If I were to remain in Saint Louis • 
three weeks, I would, (to make a bull,) live at the 
“ Prairie House.” Tho Suint Louis race-course is in 
the neighborhood. It is an area of about forty acres, but 
not very convenient. A new one is to be gruded nearer j 
Saint Louis, and a new club, composed of gentlemen of 
the first respectability, will hereafter regulate the races; 
and they are determined to make them rank among the 
very first in the Union. 

In returning to town, we drove from tho road over 
some portion of the prairies, which in this vicinity, is 
cither plain grass, like a lawn, or covered with oak or 
overgrown with hard bushes, four feet high. Our ride 
bnck was very pleasant; and without incident, meeting 
on the rood caravans of emigrants, going westward, 
every man with a rifle on his shoulder, and nearly every 
woman with a babe in her arms. J. H. I. I 


A Secret. —It is a secret known but to few, yet of no || 
small use in the conduct of life, thnt when you fall into a j! 
man’s conversation, the first thing you should consider is, 
whether he has a greater inclination to hear you, or that 
you should hear him.— Steele. || 


Original. 

THE CROSS. 

BY FRANCKS S. OSGOOD. 

“What did he preach about, mamma?” 

My little girl inquired:— 

“ Would that my heart and tongue, my child, 
Were but like his inspired! 

But you shall list a lowlier strain, 

That only echoes his, 

A simple cross is all the theme, 

And, oh ! how rich it is ! 

He linked with it a golden chain 
Of hallowed thought and feeling, 

That, back through ages dark and dim, 

With steady ray, went stealing. 

The cross, he said, in olden time, 

Ere our Redeemer came, 

Was but a badge of vilest crime, 

And most debasing shame : 

But He,—the blessed sufferer,— 

The tender, true, and pure, 

Shed a soft halo o’er its form, 

That will for aye endure. 

He brought, to it, a Truth divine, 

Unswerving through all ill, 

A Love for God and man, that wrong 
Could never change or cliill. 

A fervent Love, “ that glowed like Heaven, 
Within that sainted breast!” 

A child-like and confiding faith, 
All-conquering and all-blest! 

He was no hero,—proud of fame,— 

And strong to dare and do: 

His was a tender, frugile frame; 

He shrank from pain like you. 

He knew such words, such deeds as his, 

To death alone, could lead, 

A death of agony and shame;— 

Did this his course impede ? 

No! on he went,—unfaltering, mild, 

Serene in lofiy love, 

And trusting as a little child, 

And gentle as a dove. 

He shrank from pain, with mournful fear, 

Yet on he went—alone ! 

He wept above another’s bier, 

And nobly sought his own ! 

He knew that pure self-sacrifice, 

Thro’ ages dark with sin, 

Would shine os virtue’s heacon-fire, 
Uncounted souls to win. 
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And on he went,—enduring still; 

For in his heart was Love, 

An angel,—with its wings of light. 

Its armor,—from above! 

They bore his fainting frame thro* all: 
The mock,—the woe,—the scorn, 

* The speechless pangs of Calvary/ 

All—all by Love were borne I 

Ah! beautiful submission! once 
His dread of death rose high, 

And ‘ Father! if it may/ he prayed, 

‘ Oh let this cup pass by !’ 

A moment,—and in meekest trust, 

He bowed again his head 

* Nevertheless not as I will, 

But as Thou wilt!’ he said. 

And these,—his mild Humility,— 

Love,—Faith,—through grief and loss; 
These bore he to that hallowed tree, 

With these he blessed the Cross! 

Oh! now no more a badge of shame, 

We glory in the sign, 

Our holiest hopes are linked to it, 

Our prayers around it twine. 

Of symbols, *tis the loveliest. 

The dearest in our eyes; 

And every where we see its shape— 

A star of promise, rise! 

*Tis sculptured o’er the altar-stone; 

’Tis graven on the tomb ; 

It blazes at the festival; 

It lights the death-bed gloom; 

On Beauty’s graceful braid or brow, 

It sparkles, lit with gems; 

And oft its sacred form illumes 
Earth’s regal diadems; 

’Tit borne upon tho banner free; 

The watchword of the brave; 

Fair emblem! most revered and blest. 

Of him, 'who died to save! 1 

My child! remember how he met 
Affliction, pain, and loss; 

And would’st thou triumph meekly too, 
Wear on thy heart the Cross!” 


Original. 

the old apple tree. 

BY ANM 8. STEPHENS. 

I am thinking of the homestead 
With its low and sloping roof, 

And the maple boughs that shadowed it. 
With a green and leafy woof; 

12 


I am thinking of the lilac trees, 

That shook their purple plumes, 

And, when the sash was open, 

Shed fragrance through our rooms. 

I am thinking of the rivulet, 

With its cool and silvery flow, 

Of the old grey rock that shadowed it. 

And the pepper-mint in blow. 

I am not sad nor sorrowful, 

But memories will come, 

So leave me to my solitude, 

And let me think of home. 

There was not around my birth-place, 

A thicket or a flower, 

But childish game or friendly face, 

Has given it a power, 

To haunt me in my after life, 

And be with me again, 

A sweet and pleasant memory, 

Of mingled joy and pain. 

But the old and knotted apple tree, 

That stood beneath the hill, 

My heart can never turn to it, 

But with a pleasant thrill. 

Oh, what a dreamy life I led, 

Beneath its old green shade, 

Where the daisies and the buttercups, 

A pleasant carpet made. 

’Twas a rough old tree, in spring-time, 
When with a blustering sound, 

The wind came hoarsely sweeping. 

Along the frosty ground. 

But when there rose a rivalry, 

’Tween clouds and pleasant weather, 
’Till the sunshine and the rain-drops p’ 
Came laughing down together;— 

That patriarch old apple tree 
Enjoyed the lovely strife, 

The sap sprang lightly through its veins, 
And circled into life; 

A cloud of pale and tender buds 
Burst e’er each rugged bough, 

And amid the starting verdure, 

The robins made their vow. 

That tree was very beautiful 

When all the leaves were green, 

And rosy buds lay opening 
Amid their tender sheen. 

When the bright translucent dew-drops 
Shed blossoms as they fell, 

And melted in their fragrance, 

Like music in a shell. 

It was greenest in the summer time, 
When cheerful sunlight wove, 

Amid its thrifty leafiness, 

A warm and glowing love; 
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When swelling fruit blushed ruddily, 

To summer's balmy breath, 

And the laden boughs drooped heavily, 
To the greensward underneath. 


Twas brightest in a rainy day, 

When all the purple West 
Was piled with fleecy storm-clouds, 
That never seemed at rest; 

When a cool and lulling melody, 

Fell from the dripping eaves, 

And soft, warm drops came paltering 
Upon the restless leaves. 

But, oh, the scene was glorious, 
When clouds were lightly riven, 
And there above my valley home, 
Came out the bow of Heaven; 

And in its fitful brilliancy, 

Hung quivering on high, 

Like a jeweled arch of Paradise, 
Reflected through the sky. 

I am thinking of the footpath, 

My constant visits made, 

Between the dear old homestead. 
And that leafy apple shade; 

Where the flow of distant waters 
Came with a trickling sound, 

Like the revels of a fairy band, 
Beneath the fragrant ground. 

I haunted it at even-tide, 

And dreamily would lie, 

And watch the crimson twilight, 
Come stealing o’er the sky ; 

'Twas sweet to see its dying gold 
Wake up the dusky leaves, 

To hear the swallows twittering 
Beneath the distant eaves. 


I have listened to the music— 

A low, sweet minstrelsey, 

Breathed by a lonely night-bird, 

That haunted that old tree, 

'Till my heart hast swelled with feelings 
For which it had no name, 

A yearning love of poesy, 

A thirsting after fame. 

I have gaxed up through the foliage, 
With dim and tearful eyes, 

And with a holy reverence, . 

Dwelt on the changing skies, 

'Till the burning stars were peopled 
With forms of spirit birth, 

And I've almost heard their harp-strings 
Reverberate on earth. 


| Original. 

LITERATURE IN THE LITTLE. 

It were almost enough to make a man sick of litera 
! ture itself, to look at it as it is presented to the public at 
| present. To say nothing of its grosser quackeries, to 
leave alone entirely the empyricism of those who lodge 
about the Loafer labyrinths of the craft—in other words, 
to avoid altogether the standing technicalities with which 
iimpoverished literary struggle has been wont to be de¬ 
scribed for a century or two post, and to be silent as 
[death with respect to poor old Grub street, it is impos¬ 
sible not to lament the degradation to which we have 
1 arrived. It is not because we have so many poor writers, 
or even because we have so many writers who are poor 
—for the latter category is one in which the best men 
have always been and always will be found, and there is 
a natural tendency to the former—it is not for either of 
these reasons that we have thrown together the few 
remarks which will follow. Poverty is to be pitied, 
whether of purse or intellect; but, affectation and the 
voluntary boobyism with which a scanty sconce invests 
itself—are without excuse, and uncntitled either to com¬ 
miseration or to exemption from the lash of the litera¬ 
ture, which they disgrace by their pretensions, and 
cheapen and falsify by their buffoonery. 

The poor groveller, who manages to procure type-set¬ 
ters for a filthy ephemeral, and to vomit his crude vulgar¬ 
isms upon the community, ’till their absurd obscenity 
works their own cure, may consider his efforts a “ labor 
of love”— a love of pelf and a love of obtaining it eon 
amore . The lucre of infamy is, of course, congenial with 
the innate propensities which produce the materials! 
We have very little, nothing, at this time, to say about 
it. Those whose tastes run a muck , ought not to be 
disturbed in their exercise. We, at all events, have no 
! quarrel with them. We never deemed it decorous to 
quarrel with a blackguard in the streets. The advantages 
and disadvantages are altogether unequal in such a 
contest. The gentleman lowers himself and elevates 
his opponent. Respectability depresses its own claims 
and raises an antagonist interest , just as often as it 
vouchsafes any notice of the contemptible ! That is, any 
other notice than that which conscious respectability can 
gather terms suitably contemptuous, with which to ex¬ 
press its own disgust! That experiment is not always 
a safe one, we acknowledge; for there is always some 
danger of choosing words that may appear to imply the 
consciousness of an object worthy of appreciation. The 
dear, good public is informed, and what is more, assured, 
that it is with none of these folks that we are dealing at 
present. They had better be patient 'till they are worth 
powder and shot! Our purpose is, at present, with a 
different game—not much better, it must be confessed— 
but worth a little ammunition, merely from the circum¬ 
stance, that we. ought not to quarrel with quarry for its 
worthlessness, when it is so thick that it may be shot 
down without much labor of aim, and killed with but 
moderate care in tbe priming. Our game is so plentiful, 
tbat a sportsman could hardly forego tbe gratification of 
shooting, even while be knows the unprofitableness of 
coursing for carrion. 
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If literature has a littleness more unspeakably small 
than any other, it is found among the mutual puffers 
of the press,—people who praise each other upon a joint 
understanding! The practice at present, appears to be 
reduced to regular system, and puffing is put on so thick 
and with such perfect indiscrimination, that it must soon 
become ridiculous enough to work its own cure. We 
submit to every literary man of sense, and who has any 
proper estimate of the dignity of his vocation, if there is 
any branch of its followers or any degradation of practice 
among them which produces a deeper feeling of morti¬ 
fication in his own bosom, than such men and such 
practices ? Has he nor in looking at them, a more 
striking idea than he could have found in any other 
quarter, of what we mean by Literature in the little ? 

C. F. D. 


Original. 

APOLOGY FOR CULTIVATING FLOWERS. 

BT MRS. SEBA SMITH. 

I. 

I deem it not an idle task, 

These lovely things to rear, 

That spread their arms as they would ask, 

If sun and dew are here— 

For simple wants alone are theirs, 

The pure and common, too— 

The bounty of refreshing airs, 

The gift of liquid dew. 

II. 

And they return for every ray, 

A gayer sinilo and look ; 

And greenly as the clear drops play, 

They murmur of the brook ; 

And thus my thoughts away they lure, 

Where woods and waters gleam, 

And mountain airs are strong and pure, 

And sing the bird and stream. 

III. 

Frail, grateful things ! how fondly they 
The nurtured leaf outspread, 

And more than all my care repay, 

When from its folded bed 
Some pink or crimson blossom peers, 

To thrill me with delight, 

To fill my very eyes with tears, 

Its beauty is so bright. 

IT. 

Nay, ’tis no idle thing, I trust, 

To foster beauty’s birth, 

To lift from out the lowly dust, 

One blossom of the earth— 

Where barrenness before had been, 

A verdure to disclose, 

And make the desert rich in sheen, 

To blossom as the rose. 


Original. 

THE LIFE OF MAN. 

BT RUFUS DAWES. 

What is the life of man?— The Student pours 
O’er ancient volumes, and lays down his books, 
Dissatisfied, and ponders the great question 
In lonely meditation : he goes forth 
Among the works of Nature, and looks up 
Amidst the watchers of the firmament. 

He calls upon The Virgins of the Spring, 

On Aldebaran, and on Sirius 

With his concentrate light of fourteen suns, 

To answer him—whence is the life of man ? 

Parched with the thirst of knowledge, then he turns 
Inward upon himself, and thought by thought 
Unravels from its strange complexity; 

Happy, if transcendental folly leaves 
Himself undeified. He then explores 
His physical structure, and unfolds the brain, 

Hoping to find out where his life resides, 

And whence it springs ; vain effort, to build up 
Knowledge of life, from the dead mass around him. 
Nature, that poets worship, has no life 
Within itself, but the great Lord of all! 

Created it a vast receptacle 
Oflife, transfused, first from himself alone 
Through his divine proceeding, down descending 
By means of the Spiritual Sun and Atmospheres, 

To the great orb of day, and thence to all 
The varied forms of Earth, Air, Sky, and Sea. 

But Life in Man, is from the Lord alone,— 

Thus it is love, affection, or what else 
We predicate of will. Love is the Life of Man. 

Original. 

VICISSITUDE. 

“ There's nothing true but Hears#." 
Brightly may beam thy laughing eye, 

With beauty’s peerless ray; 

Thy cheek with the rich hues may vie, 

That gild expiring day. 

Pleasure may o’er thy sunny brow, 

Her rosy garlands fling; 

And hope may deck thy pathway now, 

With the gay bloom of spring. 

But soon that eye must lose its fire, 

And sorrows cloud that brow ; 

The soft tints from that cheek retire, 

Which glow so freshly now. 

Yet when those lovely charms shall fade, 

And early hopes depart; 

When each fond tendril has decayed, 

That twines around thy heart;— 

Then turn thine eye away from earth; 

Like the bright hues of even’, 

| Its pleasures perish at their birth :— 

! “ There’s nothing true but Heeven!” 

j W. O. HOWARD. 
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LEND ME THINE AZURE EYE. 


A SONO. 

SUNG BY MRS. EDWARD LODER—COMPOSED BY HENRY WATSON. 
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Sadness lies where it shone, Fearing to - mor - row: Useless and vain were tears, 
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LITERARY REVIEW. —- THEATRICALS. 


literary review. 

Georgia Illustrated.— This work is designed to be a 
monthly publication, on tha plan of Virtue’s Views’ in vari¬ 
ous parts of Europe, and other English works, it was pro¬ 
jected by its editor, William C. Richards—a new correspondent 
of our Magazine—and his brother, a young artist of great prom¬ 
ise, both Georgians by adoption. The editor has shown us the 
proofs of the First Part of the work, which will be issued 
before this meets the eye of all our readers. We are happy 
to find that the work is undertaken with a lofty aim, to render 
it a credit to our common country. The plan is to furnish, 
monthly, two highly-finished steel engravings of Georgia 
scenery, from the paintings of Mr. T. Addison Richards, and 
engraved by Messrs. Rawdon, Wright, Hatch and Smilie, of 
this city. The topographical and historical sketches will be 
furnished by the editor, aided by several literary gentlemen of 
Georgia. The execution of the work is truly beautiful. The 
'tout ensemble' strikes us as the ‘ ne plus ultra ’ of neatness. The j 
vignette is a view of tho State House, engraved by Smilie, 
and it is exceedingly delicate and effective. The Rock Moun¬ 
tain is a beautiful plate, and worthy of the remarkable scene it 
represents, with an illustration by the editor. The letter press 
i* from stereotype plates, and will bear comparison with that 
of the English publications. The price of the work is five 
dollars per annum, or fifty cents per part, at which terms, 
a large circulation will be needed to repay the proprietor. 
That it will receive it both at home and abroad, we cannot 
doubt. Every Georgian will feel a pride in supporting it. We 
cordially wish success to the work, and bid it* young and en¬ 
terprising eonductor, good speed. 


[ The Budget or the Bubble Family : Harpsr * Brothers . 
j W,th deling" strongly prejudiced in the favor of Lady Bulwer, 
we have carefully perused this work, but we are sorry to say 
that although it displays an erudite mind, it also, at times, 
betrays an inelegant one. A vein of keen satire runs through¬ 
out it—a strain of ludicrous caricature, and occasionally a 
beautiful narrative of domestic life. One thing we have only 
to find fault with, the spirit of revenge that pervades the whole 
of the publication. We feel for the afflictions of the wife and 
mother, but had she breathed her wrongs and her sufferings in 
plaintive tones of sorrow and regret, they would have found a 
more general echo in every female bosom, a more willing re¬ 
sponse in every manly heart, but while in the principle of 
candor we are compelled to express this opinion of the work ; 
in the kindness of heart we sympathize with the mother and 
the wife. 

j American Melodies, compiled by G. P. Morris: Linen if 
Fennel— No one but a poet could have selected with such just 
discrimination, the gems of upwards of two hundred different 
authors, not one of which but what is marked with excellence, 
j a rare quality to find in this class of writing. Mr. Morris has 
j executed bis task with ability, and presented a work of national 
character, an honor to our literature, and a proof of bis own fine 
taste in ballad composition. It is beautifully printed, contains 
several pretty engravings, elegantly bound, and most appro¬ 
priate for a gift. 


THEATRICALS. 


Heroines or Sacred History: J. S. Taylor if J. M. W. 
Dodd *—This is the title of a forthcoming volume of a series 
of historical tales, taken from the old testament, illustrating 
the lives of several of the most celebrated female characters 
there described, with the customs, manners, and scenery of the 
countries in which they lived. The writer is Mrs. E. R. Steele, 
of this city, a lady who has frequently contributed to the peri¬ 
odicals, and especially for several years to the Ladies’ Compan¬ 
ion. Aroeng the different stories, that of Jeptha’s daughter 
stands most conspicuous. The filial destiny of this female 
which has so frequently puzzled the most able commentators, 
is settled to the satisfaction of the severest critic. The story 
of Esther, which originally appeared in the pages of this maga¬ 
zine, and which, in a letter from Mrs. Sigourney to the editor, 
received the warmest commendation, is here republished and 
enlarged. The style is chaste and perspicuous, while a tone 
of sincere piety pervades the whole of the volume. It is beau¬ 
tifully bound, and illustrated with a frontispiece of the head 
of a female, wrapped in meditation, and as a Christmas present, 
particularly to a religious family, we know of no publication 
which will prove more agreeable. 

Charles O’Malley: Carey if Hart .—Numbers 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, have been issued. It is certainly one of the most j 
amusing and racy productions that has ever appeared. At this 
season of the year, when an agreeable companion is required 
to while away a dreary evening, we know of none better than 
Charles O’Malley, the Irish Dragoon. 

The Literarv Amaranth, by If. C. Brooks , A. M .—Under 
this title, in the form of an annual, Mr. Brooks has collected and 
published a number of his contributions which, at various times, 
have appeared in the periodicals, but principally in the pages of 
the Ladies’Companion. Of the poetical pieces, the Alpine Horn, 
and Shelley’s Obsequies are the best, and of the prose, that of 
the Laocoon. The Latin and Greek translations, however 
well done, display more pedantic vanity than good taste. The 
mechanical portion of the work is well executed. As a pretty , 
gift, the volume will prove acceptable to the junior members of , 
the community. 


| Park— The farewell engagement of Mr. Power has been the 
principal attraction during the early part of the past month, 
r but we regret to say it has not been crowned with that success 
\ which has attended his former visits. This, no doubt, was, in 
a great degree, attributable to the all-engrossing subject of 
t politics, but principally, we believe, to his too frequent appear- 
5 I aoce, which displays bad policy of both manager and actor, 
and also a barrenness of novelty in continually making this 
* gentleman a dernier resort in every emergency. His value is 
; thereby depreciated, and neither fame nor profit accrues to 
. j either party. It is also a convincing proof by how slender a 
( j tenure the taste for the drama is now held in our city, for unless 
! 80,1,0 excitement is created, the theatre generally presents a 
| | beggarly account of empty benches. The disease has been of 
j long standing, and what remedy to propose, we know not. One 
[thing, however, appears as too certain, and which will, per- 
i haps, be the means of banishing that fastidious and foolish 
taste which considers nothing to be worthy of conntenance 
unless presouted with the title of a star —we mean a reduction 
jin the prices of admission. This will have a tendency to de¬ 
stroy the system which has been and is the very bane of theatri- 
j CR I taste. The star will be compelled to barter his or her 
j talent for a remuneration equal to the receipts of the theatre, 

1 or if unwilling to do so, the public will necessarily have to be 
contented with a well organized and talented stock company. 
Besides, as economy is the prevailing characteristic of the day, 
the same must be exerted in our public amusements. They 
are luxuries of life, and when compelled, from circumstances 
or necessity, we must contrive to do without them. Moreover, 
the enormous sums that managers have to pay these theatrical 
luminaries, are beyond the resources of any theatre, and more 
than any public can bestow. It is shameful to imagine any 
single individual receiving half the receipts of an evening for 
his or her performance, and the poor manager left with only 
the other half to support a large and heavy establishment. Yet 
not satisfied with such extravagant remunerations, they resort 
to other measures to swell their bursting coffers, which are 
detrimental to the patronage of the theatre, and a violation of 
every generous and honorable principle. We refer to certain 
musical artistes, who, on the off nights of their engagements, or 
even previous to the commencement of them, announce a 
series of concerts, whereby they pocket several additional 
thousands at the cruel sacrifice of the interests of the mana- 
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pr, who can then only present to the public a commodity | 
which bears upon it the stamp of secondary material. We ' 
know that every performer has a right to offer his or her talent j 
to the highest bidder, but we condemn that grasping spirit of 
avarice which actuates their actions, at the expense of gene* 
raity, justice or principle. We therefore believe that a reduc¬ 
tion of prices will cause a reduction of their arrogance and 
avarice, open a fairer field for the display of neglected talent, 
give a healthier tone to our theatrical taste, and afford a better 
chance of success to the now oppressed and suffering manager. 

During the engagement of Mr. Power, we have only been 
favored with a repetition of old pieces, if we may except that 
of ** Touch and Take,*' a very silly affair, and which was most 
equivocally condemned. Our old favorite, Barnes, has been 
performing a series of his characters, which has occasioned a 
revival of some of our sterling comedies. In that of the Cure 
for the Heart Ach, Mr. Simpson, the manager, for his benefit, 
appeared in the part of Young Rapid, in conjunction with Mr. 
Barnes, which recalled to our recollection those glorious days 
when old Drury resounded to the soul-delighting voices of 
these excellent comedians. 

National Ofera House. —The’operas of La Gazza Ladra, 
Fra Diavolo, and Elise D’Amour, have been produced at this 
theatre in a style of excellence unequalled by even any 
theatre in Europe, and when it is considered who were the 
artistes who contributed to their success, our assertion will be 
found to be no “ puff direct,’* but a truth attested by the first 
judges of music. In the former of these productions, Mrs. 
Seguia triumphantly established her claim to the character 
of a prima donna. Her execution of the difficult music of 
Ninette was full of fine taste, pure intonation, and delicious 
melody. The two next conspicuous characters were supported 
by Messieurs Seguin and Guibelie, each of whom sang in the 
spirit of honorable emulation, and received the cordial and 
equal approbation of the audience. Rivals we cannot call 
them; they were friendly compeers, and so admirably did 
they acquit themselves as to defy the most fastidious critic to 
say to whom the palm of praise should be awarded. Mr. 
Latham, as Gerald, contributed greatly to the success of the 
opera. This gentleman, if he is not a first rate vocalist, is 
a thorough musician, and always efficient in whatever he 
attempts, added to these the judicious taste evinced by him in 
the getting up of the various pieces, entitles him to the highest 
respect and commendation. Mr. Horncastle sang with con¬ 
siderable taste, but a less straining of the voice would have 
been more pleasing to the ear, and rendered the music more 
effective. W. H. Williams performed the little he had to do 
with ability; he, however, is to be appreciated more in the 
first walk of low comedy. In the farces, which, at present, he 
has only an opportunity of displaying his talents, he is always 
excellent, affording delight to his audience, who never fail to 
reward him with the warmest applause. Of Elise D'Amour, 
we must also speak in terms of praise. The Sargeant Belcore, 
in the person of Mr. Seguin, found a most able representative, 
although it is not considered to be a character possessing mate¬ 
rial enough for great effect, yet the skill of the artist rendered 
it very conspicuous. Mr. Guibelie, as Dr. Dylcamara, was ex¬ 
tremely good -, we know not which to commend most, his acting 
or singing. With our favorite. Miss Poole, we were delighted 
Her clear, beautiful tones hong upon our ear “ like angel voices 
in the twilight hour.** Nor must'we neglect expressing our ap¬ 
probation of Mr. Manvere, who, in this opera, as well as Fra 
Diavolo, acquitted himself most admirably. A corps de ballet, 
composed of Madames Lecomte, Guibeli and Mad’lte F. Des¬ 
jardins ; Monsieurs Martin, Grenich and Kaiffer, and Master 
and Miss Wells, have been added, at a great expense, to the 
establishment, and Mr. Wilson has left nothing undone to com¬ 
mand success. It is now to be proved whether the cry for opera 
aod ballet is the true feeling of our citizens, or only an affec¬ 
tation of foreign fashion, a mere pretence to fine taste. Want 
of space prevents us from commenting upon Fra Diavolo, as well 
as the Barber of Seville, both of which shall command attention 
in oar next. 


Bowery Theatre*— With the prejudices, or the opinions, 
(if the term be more agreeable,) of those who discard from tho 
circle of their amusements, the entertainments of a theatre, wo 
do not intermeddle. We respect their motives, if we are not 
converts to their doctrines. We go farther; and readily grant, 
that too often ia the stage prostituted to purposes, which 
degrade its classical origin and its noble ends. The past season 
has been less propitious for the encouragement of the drama, 
than any within our recollection. Every species of talent has, 
we may say, been put under requisition, and brought into ite 
proper and appropriate sphere of action. We have seen the 
best plays of Shakspeare, the principal characters sustained by 
Hamblin, Forrest, and Charles Kean; farces, with all their 
ludicrousness and wit; melo-dramas, with all their fantastic and 
extravagant incidents, and pantomimic spectacles, brooght 
forward in quick and rapid succesaion, to please the taste for 
novelty, the rage for wonders, or the menial love for idle or 
empty show. Whether the public willed from caprice or 
sentenced from injustice, its decree was respected and all its 
dssires gratified. Variety was presented in all its forms and 
features. Yet, with all those mighty and magical attractions— 
with these strong and irresistible claims to its patronage, tho 
Bowery, in common with the other theatres, has languished in 
an unwonted degree. Hamblin, during a long season of fourteen 
or fifteen months,persevered in his exertions and battled sgainst 
adverse times, with a most unshaken spirit. He doubtless 
worked prospectively, with a view to what the future might 
yield. That future, we trust, has come,—and that his honesty, 
industry, and perseverance will be rewarded. On Monday, tho 
9th. instant, after a vacation of seven or eight weeks, the Bowery 
was opened for the winter season, with entertainments similar 
to those represented for the last four years at the Ampitheatres 
of Fraucoois and Astley in Paris and London. To carry tho 
novel plan into effect of uniting Dramatic with Equestraio per¬ 
formances, great changes were necessary in the interior of tho 
building. All these have been made ; a large circle has been 
formed on the stage, for the exhibition of feats of horsemanship 
and the gymnastic exercises usually exhibited in a well con¬ 
ducted Circus; engagements entered into with the most popular 
equestrian performers in the United States, and artistes of 
celebrity in Europe ; and nothing left undone that taste could 
suggest or liberality procure, to render the experiment success¬ 
ful. The regular corps dram&tique is retained, and Mr. Charles 
Mason, a performer of considerable talent, attached to tho 
establishment for a limited period. On the first night of the 
j season, the house was crowded from pit to gallery, and many 
individuals, who were disappointed in procuring places, filled 
the lobby, happy if they could only occasionally obtain a glanee 
at the stage. The curtain rose precisely at the appointed time 
and discovered a large ring on the stage, decorated and partly 
surrounded with rich draperies, painted by Brigaldi. Twelve 
party colored horses commenced the performances, and dis¬ 
played much docility. Acts of horsemanship by Monsieur Le 
Tort, a new performer from Paris, Messieurs Cadwallader, and 
DaIo, and Master Glenroy, followed each other in rapid succes¬ 
sion, and each performer was hailed with the warmest acclama¬ 
tions. These feats, with gymnastic exercises by the whole 
company, being concluded, the curtain fell; and in ten minutes 
time, the stage was laid over the ring, and the Bowery wore, 
once more its usual appearance. The principal attraction of 
the evening, was a grand melo-dramatic spectacle, called, the 
14 Battle of Waterloo,** played in London upwards of one 
thousand nights, with a success, unprecedented in the annals of 
theatricals. Knowing the difficulty of presenting this drama on 
a first night with that perfectness which was requisite to ensure 
its success, we trembled for the result, but we are happy to say, 
all was perfection, from the first scene to the last. Such a 
gorgeous display of military uniforms, such crowds of French, 
English, and German soldiers, horae, foot, and artillery columns, 
military ensigns, and bands of music, we did not believe eould be 
presented on the stage, much less manoeuvred with precision. 
Mr. Mason, whose likeness is singularly striking to the hero ef 
a hundred fields, is an admirable representative of Napoleon; 
b«t we think the effect would be increased by a little more 
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restlessness and abruptness in his movements. Mrs. Lewis and 
Mrs. Herring sustain their respective parts with skill and effect 
and Gates makes the most of a very amusing character. The 
music is composed and arranged by Maeder, and reflects credit 
on his well known taste and skill. It fives us pleasure to state, 
that the "Battle of Waterloo" is, by far, the most splendid 
spectacle we ever beheld, and promises fully to repay the 
manager, notwithstanding the enormous expense he has in¬ 
curred in its production. A succession of such spectacles, will 
be sure to sustain the patronage now bestowed upon the spirited 
proprietor—and if we may suggest to his consideration a drama 
which has ever commanded the universal approbation of the 
English public, entitled the "High Mettled Racer,” depic¬ 
ting the gradations and mutations in the oareer of that noblo 
animal, the horse, we venture to predict, that its production 
would create a sensation unparalelled in the theatricals of this 
city, and prove particularly beneficial to theinterests of the thea¬ 
tre. The house has been crowded every night, and will probably 
continue to be so for weeks to come. A large aad comfortable 
place for the exhibition of the sports of the arena, has long been 
wanting in New-York: one is now offered by Mr. Hamblin, 
fitted up with every luxury and attention to the wants of the 
public, and where our citizens may carry their children with 
the certainty of mixing with highly respectable company. 

Since writing the above, North, the great equestrian, has 
arrived from Europe, and appeared at this establishment His 
elegant and graceful riding, his bold and daring feats, almost 
surpass belief, and must be seen to be credited. He is the first 
of his class, unapproached and unapproachable. North’s en¬ 
gagement is confined to a few weeks, in consequence of his ap¬ 
pearance in Paris early in the spring. 

Olympic Theatre. —Mr. Mitchell still eontinnes in his career 
of popularity and success, and while other establishments are 
straining every nerve to create excitement, he steadily pursues 
" the noiseless tenor of his way,” not, however, noiseless in his 
own inimitable performances, for " mirth and jollity” are ever , 
their constant concomitants, as well as those of his effective | 
company. j 


EDITORS 1 TABLE. 

Vattemare’s International Exchanges. —This scheme 
has, for its object, the establishing a mutual system of exchange 
of the various productions of literature, art and science of j 
America, with the other civilized nations of the world. We 
have reflected seriously upon the subject, and have come to 
the conclusion that the design is practicable of execution, and 
fraught with the most beneficial results to the human kind. 
For twelve years has its projector, in the pure spirit of philan¬ 
thropy, been endeavoring to complete his object. He has 
secured for it the patronage and support of every crowned 
head in Europe, aud he has now visited America to promote I 
and perfect his work. He has no sinister object to accomplish j 
—no pecuniary emolument to effect; be is actuated only by an 
ardent desire to benefit his fellow creatures, and tho sole reward j 
he claims, is to be & witness of its successful accomplishmeuL 
As the nature of his design is, perhaps, not universally known, 
we believe that a slight outline of its character, will not be here 
out of place. In every state in the Union, it is proposed that 
there be established state libraries and museums, and that a 
certain sum be annually expeuded for the acquisition of books j 
and objects of science, arts and natural history, relating to their I 
mm slates respectively, for the purpose of duplicate exchanges J 
with the other states; and with other countries, a similar system j: 
of exchange to be likewise made, so that a collection of all that j 
is rare and valuable, will, by this reciprocal system of iutellec- j 
tual commerce, advance the interests of humanity, while the j 
nature of the design is so simple aud free from any public or 
private sacrifice, taking, as it does, nothiug from any one, yet 
giving to all, or, at least, enabling every one, by parting with 
that which is useless or of little value to him, to obtain other 
and desirable objects, that little else appears necessary than a 


disposition to do so. Such a design, it will be seen at once, is 
neither a speculative project nor a visionary shadow ; it is the 
very essence of practical facts—it has for its sole purpose the 
general good of the great body politic—the universal blending 
of benevolence and power. 

Mrs. Sutton’s Concert. —A full and fashionable audience 
assembled to witness the first appearance of this lady, a daugh¬ 
ter of America, on her return from a professional residence in 
Italy, where, under the tuition of the first roasters, she has made 
herself an accomplished vocalist. Her voice, which is a rich 
soprano, of great compass, ami clear intonation, she manages 
with consummate skill and judgment. She possesses a fine 
j figure and a pleasing countenance, and the repeated plaudits 
which honored her efforts throughout the evening, were a tes¬ 
timony of Ikt talents being duly appreciated. Signor De 
Begnis, who assisted in the performance, sang several favorite 
compositions, which received the enthusiastic approbation of 
the audience; still, however, we were of opinion that this gen¬ 
tleman did not or could not execute the same pieces with that 
abili y with which we before have heard him. 

Mr. Braham’s Concerts. —This gentleman, whose name is 
so closely associated, for the last fifty years, with the musical 
I world of Europe, both as a composer and vocalist, has arrived 
upon our shores, and in a series of sacred concerts, has been 
delighting the inhabitants of New-York. While we consider 
this singularly gifted man, retaining his faculties fresh and 
unimpaired, at a period of life far beyond that which is 
generally allotted to humanity, we regard him as a being of 
almost more than earthly endowments. His voice, which has 
been the wonder and admiration of all Europe, for nearly half a 
century, is as mellifluent in quality and extraordinary in volume 
as when in the meridian of his days. To attempt to describe his 
performance, is impossible; suffice it to say, it is the very acme 
of perfection, and shows, that what we have hitherto esteemed 
in other vocalists as the height of excellence, has been little 
| more than the first step in the ladder of art. The intense and 
' breathless silence with which the audience bung upon the 
| melodious tones of his voice, and the loud and lengthened 
I applause which occasionally though inaptly broke forth at some 
J astounding effort of his genius, testified their wonder and delight 
j and their belief that the consummation of the science, was for tho 
first time truly displayed before them. A Mrs. Edward Loder, 
j of the London and Bath Concerts, on the first of these delightful 
j entertainments, made her dcbiit. She possesses a sweet and 
j I flexible voice, but the fear naturally arising from a first appear- 
‘ ance, somewhat impaired her efforts. Her subsequent per¬ 
formances, however, gave proof of her possessing superior 
abilities, and we have no doubt, she will become an especial 
favorite with the lovers of melody. 

New Music. —We have received three beautiful ballads, 
published by Firth and Hall, of this city, bearing the titles of 
"The Young Soldier,” "1 wish he would decide, Momma,” and 
“ The Evergreen.” The muBic of the first is by M. W. Balfe 
that of the second, by J. Chadwick, of New-York ; and that of 
the third, by Eliza Martyn, the wor.ds of the latter by G. P. 
Morris, a guarantee of their excellence. Also, a beautiful duett, 
entitled " The Farewell,” by Miss Brandling, as sung by Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood; " La Litunna,” as danced by Fanny Elsslcr, 
is another publication by the same gentlemen, admirably ar¬ 
ranged for the piano forte. 

Winter Fashions for 1840 and 1841.— Morning Dress .— 
Hat of velvet trimmed with satin—drooping feathers; black 
mantilla lined with silk plaid ; Robe of silk—body, coat-dress, 
with double flounces. 

Promenade Dress.-~ Hat of velvet, with feather—Bhort cloaks 
of silk velvet, trimmed with ermine or mohair; Robe of silk, 
with a deep flounce. 

Ball Dress. —Turban, with feather of paradise—Tippst or 
pelerine of mohair or ermine—Robe of plaid or other silk, 
trimmed with rich lace, and festooned. 
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LADIES’ COMPANION. 


NEW-YORK, JANUARY, 1841. 


LIGHT-HOUSE NEAR CALDWELL’S LANDING, 

ON THE HUDSON. 

Tbi subject of our present engraving is a spot most 
memorable in the annals of the American Revolution. 
At the landing below the rock, on which the light-house 
is situated, is a mountain known by the name of Long 
Clove, at the base of which the traitor Arnold and the 
unfortunate Andre held their first interview* It was a 
beautiful night in September, and to this spot Arnold had 
ridden in company with one Joshua Smith whom he had 
deputed with two brothers of the name of Colquhon, 
to go on board of the British sloop of War, the Vulture, 
then lying a few miles below, in the waters of the Hud¬ 
son, and convey to the shore a gentleman of the name 
of Anderson, the signature under which Andre had 
corresponded with Arnold. It is certain that Smith 
and the Colquhons were totally ignorant of the inten¬ 
tions of their employer; indeed, the brothers were only 
through great persuasion induced to acquiesce in the 
business, and from the thought that it would prove 
essential to the interests of their country. Having 
reached the Vulture, Smith was led into the cabin, and 
shortly after, a gentleman, habited in a full military 
costume, over which was a blue overcoat, entered, and 
was introduced as Mr. Anderson. They immediately 
left the vessel, and rowed to the spot where Arnold was 
waiting. His horse and another were fastened to a 
tree that grew close to the edge of the river. Arnold 
received Andre with all the cordiality of an old acquain¬ 
tance, and retiring to a little distance, they seated 
themselves on the bank of the river, Smith and the 
two Colquhons remaining with the boat* Not a sound 
disturbed tbo stillness of the moment, save the lazy 
waves as they chafed against the river’s margin, and here, 
under the midnight canopy of heaven, with the eye of 
the Eternal beaming upon him, did the traitor barter the 
liberty of his native land—for the gratification of his 
selfish passions did he sacrifice his fair and gallant name 
upon the altar of treason. For four hours did they 
hold the deepest conference, and it was only when the 
first streaks of day had severed the east, that they were 
reminded it was time for separation. Smith, who had 
also become uneasy, owing to the receding of the tide, 
urged their immediate departure, and Andre, who was 
now anxious to return on board the Vulture, proposed 
that for the present they should part company, and 
appoint a time for a second interview, but Arnold fear¬ 
ing that circumstances might prevent their meeting 
again, and thereby occasion a frustration of his plans, in¬ 
formed him that then only could he communicate the ne¬ 
cessary information, and proposed their departing to the 
house of Smith, about five miles distant. In a fatal 
moment, in the blind hope that be was honorably fulfil¬ 
ling his duty to his country, did the young Englishman 
consent, the sequel of which it too well known to be 
13 


made the subject of comment here. This, however, we 
may remark, that one of the principal actors in this 
treasonous drama, and who has ever received the com¬ 
miseration of the world from a belief that she was igno¬ 
rant of her husband’s proceedings, but who, we are 
convinced, was strongly accessory to the whole affair, 
j was no other than the wife of Arnold. Before she had 
! given her hand to him, she had been on the most inti¬ 
mate terms of friendship with young Andre, being the 
daughter of a Mr. Shippen, of Philadelphia, a gentleman 
deeply imbued with the feelings of royalty, in whose 
family the young officer was a constant and most wel¬ 
come guest. After the evacuation of Philadelphia by 
the British, Arnold became her suitor, and received her 
in marriage. Bred in the lap of luxury, and finding the 
fortunes of her husband inadequate to her extravagan¬ 
cies—springing, also, from a family inimical to the Ameri¬ 
can cause, there is little doubt—as it is well known, ot 
this period a correspondence existed between herself 
and Andre—that she prevailed upon her husband to 
betray his country for the gratification of her unboun¬ 
ded desires, thinking that the American cause would 
be for ever crushed, and in its ruins would be buried the 
secret of his treason. Had the traitor succeeded, there 
is every reason to believe that the liberty of our beloved 
country would have been for that time sacrificed, though 
sooner or later the sons of America would have severed 
the fetters of oppression, and with their blood have proved 
that dear as was their country, “ yet liberty was dearer” 
There is, perhaps, no part of the banks of the majes¬ 
tic Hudson, where the garment of nature appears more 
lovely than the view represented in our engraving. 
Thick and variegated foliage clothes the banks down to 
the river’s edge, whose waters are for ever circling and 
eddying in a thousand fantastic and glittering forms. 
On the summit of the rock which overlooks this portion of 
the landscape, rises the light-house, casting its watch-flame 
in one long unbroken streak of silvery brilliance, while the 
numerous boats, pinnaces, and other craft, like so many 
floating cloudlets moving to and fro, render it a scene of 
most bewitching loveliness. Cleaving away amidst the 
towering highlands, and looking back, you still behold 
the line of light gleaming in your wake, and the beacon 
rising against the midnight sky like a kindled altar of 
oriental glory. Not an inch of ground in this neighbor¬ 
hood but what is hallowed by the genius of American 
liberty, and a more fitting adornment, we are conscious, 
could not accompany a work devoted to the mothers and 
daughters of those brave men, 

Who heard the shriek of murder swell the gals, 

And saw sweet beauty wither and grow pale. 

Then nerved by vengeance—goaded to despair, 

They sprang like lions from their hunted lair— 

Reared the pine banner in their native sky, 

Resolved to conquer or to nobly die, 

And God was with them—tyranny and power 
Quailed in their presence in the battle hour. 

Oppression sank—rent was the despot’s chain, 

And Freedom smiled triumphant o’ar each plain.” a. 
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Original. 

THE BROKEN PITCHER. 

BT MRS. S. F. ELLET. 

La Napoule is but a small place on the bay of Cannes, 
nevertheless, it is well known. It lies quite embosomed 
in the shadow of lofty palms and dark-green orange 
trees. It is moreover, renowned for its choice grapes, 
its beautiful roses, and its lovely damsels. Pity that La 
Napoule is so small a place, and that its vines, its roses, 
and its mnidens cannot be transplanted, so as to flourish 
equally well in other grounds. 

As the maidens of La Napoule were the prettiest in 
all the country, so was the little Marietta the prettiest 
one the village could boast. She was called “little”— 
yet she was not less than most other girls of seventeen; 
the epithet seemed to have been bestowed on her in 
compliment to her gentle and endearing manners. 

Marietta, with her mother, Manon, had but recently 
removed from Avignon. The dame had a small inheri¬ 
tance, and vineyards in La Napoule; and though not 
rich, had enough for a comfortable maintenance. In her 
own opinion, she was as rich and happy as if she had 
been Countess of Provence. 

It so happened, that the damsel with her mother had 
not resided fourteen days in the village, before it was 
known to all the inhabitants, that there lived in the neat 
house shuded by acacias and olive trees, a maiden, whose 
beauty was not to be rivalled in all Provence. When 
she walked through the street, in her pale-green bodice 
and full petticoat, with ribbons and flowers ornamenting 
the gray bonnet that shaded her face, the sight of her 
was sure to set the old folks talking and make the young 
ones silent. Now and then, a window or a door would 
be thrown open, and “good morning,” or “good even’, 
Marietta,” would greet her, while she bowed and smiled 
to every acquaintance as she passed along. I do not 
choose to say what was generally the effect of her 
entrance into church. 

The other village maidens, though the most good- 
natured in the world, could not help feeling a little vexa¬ 
tion at all this, and they had some reason; for, since the 
arrival of the fair stranger, more than one lover had 
grown cold—more than one betrothed had given signs 
that he repented of his plighted faith. Much altercation 
ensued, many reproaches and tears; and the general talk 
was more of preparations than of marriages. Love- 
knots, rings, and tokens of all kinds, were returned to 
their donors. The old people took part in the quarrels 
of their children. In short, the whole town was a scene 
of contention. 

“ It is all Marietta's fault!” cried the injured maidens • 
their mothers thought so too; their fathers,—and finully 
the young men also bclievd. 

Poor Marietta knew nothing of the mischief she had 
caused, and was as courteous as ever to all she met. 
The young men began to think better of it—and said, 
44 VVby blame the sweet, innocent girl? It is not her 
fault.” So thought the fathers, after a while; the j 
mothers also,—and at last, the village damsels them- 


! selves. For everyone who became acquainted with the 
j young girl, wa9 pleased with her; and before six month® 
had passed, she was known and loved by all. They 
i treated her with greater attention, as if to atone for for¬ 
mer injustice; smiles welcomed her wherever she went, 
and there was not a rural entertainment to which she 
was not invited. 

The only person who continually refused to show her 
kindness, was young Colin, the richest land-holder in La 
Napoule, whose vineyards and olive-plantations, groves 
of citron and orange-trees, were of prodigious extent. 
The natural hardness of his heart, was evident, from the 
well-known fact, that he had reached the age of twenty- 
seven, without having ever paid court to any maiden. A 
portion of the community, it is true, particularly single 
j damsels of a certain age, who are generally ready to for¬ 
give a want of susceptibility in the other sex, held Colin 
in high esteem. His fine figure, his unembarrassed 
manner, his pleasant smile, were so agreeable to them, 
that they never joined their younger associates in con¬ 
demning him. 

This young man was particulary unkind to the littlo 
Marietta. If her name was uttered in conversation, be 
instantly became silent. If he met her in the street, his 
countenance would change, and he would cast back 
| gloomy looks after her. When the young people gathered 
together, by the ruins of the old castle near the sea, to 
enjoy themselves in the evening dance or in festive songs, 
Colin never failed to be there; but invariably, whenever 
Marietta joined the group, bis merry laugh was hushed, 
and no entreaties could prevail on him to sing another 
song. It was a pity, for his voice was so fine!—and he 
knew a variety of ballads. 

Marietta might have revenged herself for this neglect 
| and ill-treatment,—but she was a good girl, and could 
not bear to give pain. So she bore it all without notice. 
She knew not that she was so much the favorite of all her 
acquaintance; but it had never entered into her head 
that any one could find cause to hate her. 

The priest at La Napoule, Father Jerome, was an old 
man of seventy years, and had all the virtues of a saint, 
with but a single defect, common to his advanced age— 
that of excessive deafness. Yet were his homilies not 
on that account less edifying to his hearers. His favorite 
phrase of counsel, was, “ children, love one another,”—' 
or “wonderful are the ways of Providence !” And one 
or the other of these texts was continually upon his lips. 
To say truth, the younger part of his flock, always 
excepting Colin, were marvellously obedient to the first 
command. 

It chanced that the good people of La Napoule, found 
themselves assembled at the fair in the neighboring 
town of Vence. There was always sport at these fairs, 
and all kinds of things to see and buy—if but little money 
to be spent. Marietta and Manon were there, and Colin 
also. He purchased comfits and knicknackerics to pre¬ 
sent to the young damsels of his acquaintance—but 
nothing did he offer to Marietta, though he was frequently 
j close beside her. He spoke not to her, nor did she ad¬ 
dress a word to him. It was plain to see, he was brood¬ 
ing some mischief. 
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Manon stopped before one of the tents, and cried,— 
“ Oh, my daughter! look at that beautiful pitcher! It is 
pretty enough for a queen to drink out of! Look ! the 
edge is bright gold—and the flowers are like life itself— 
and yet they are only painted. The picture in the centre 
is the garden of Eden—see, Marietta, how lovely the 
apples look, hanging from the tree—and how beautiful 
the Eve offering the fruit to Adam ! and see—how the 
pretty lamb frolics beside the tiger, and the white dove 
with its gold and green neck, flutters about the hawk, as 
if they were going to eat a meal together.” 

Marietta was delighted. 44 If I only had such a 
pitcher, mamma !” said she,—“It is far too beautiful to 
drink out of—I would put my flowers into it every day.” 

All her young friends were likewise profuse in their 
praises of the marvellous pitcher; and stood long before 
the tent to admire it; but alas ! it was not less marvel¬ 
lous than costly, being manufactured of the most delicate 
and expensive porcelain, decorated with exquisite paint- 
in*s—with a richly gilded handle. To the timid question, 
44 What is the price ?” the dealer replied, 44 1 cannot 
take for it less than one hundred livres.” At this, all 
those who admired it, shook their heads and went away. 

When they were all gone, Colin came up quietly, 
counted out the one hundred livres, which he paid to the 
dealer, packed the pitcher in a box, with cotton around 
it, and carried it off. 

It was nearly dark, when on his way home, close to 
the hamlet, he met old Jaques, servant to the judge in 
La Napoule, returningfrom his day’s labor. Jaques was 
a very good man, but extremely stupid. 

44 1 will give you a piece of silver, Jaques,” said Colin 
to him, * 4 If you will carry this box to Manon’s house and 
leave it there. If any one sees you, and asks where the 
box came from—say that a stranger gave it to you. But 
do not mention my name—mind—or I shall never for¬ 
give you.” 

Jaques promised, took the box and the piece of silver, 
and turned his steps towards the neat house, shaded by 
acacias and olive-trees. As he lost sight of the young j 
man, be encountered his master, the judge—M. Haut- 
m art in—who asked, 44 Jaques, what have you there 7” 

44 A box for Madame Manon. But I cannot tell from 
whom it comes.” 

44 Why not 7” 

44 Because Master Colin w>ould never forgive me.” 

44 Very well—I see you keep a secret. But it is late, 
give me the box. I am going to-morrow to Madam 
Manon’s and will carry it myself—and never mention that 
it comes from Colin. It will save you the walk to her 
house.” 

Jaques unhesitatingly gave up the box to his master. 
The judge carried it home, and examined it by the light. ! 
On its lid was written in red chnlk,— 44 To the lovely 
and beloved Marietta .” M. Hautmartin could not 
imagine this to be any thing but a piece of malicious 
mischief on the part of Colin. He opened the box, and 
wai startled on seeing the pitcher, he hnd so much ad¬ 
mired at the fair at Vence. It was plain Colin wished 
to bring the poor girl into some trouble. Perhaps he 
wanted berto believe the pitcher a gift from some rich lover 


[ in the city—and thus to fill her with conceit, and make 
| her disliked by her humble friends. The judge resolved 
, to avert this evil from her; and to prevent suspicion and 
misapprehension, by representing himself as the donor 
of so valuable a gift. For a long time he had looked 
upon Marietta with admiring eyes. How often he 
j wished to call to her mind, Father Jerome’s injunction! 
It is true, M. Hautmartin could hardly suppose himself 
i included among the 44 children” of the worthy priest, 
i being full fifty years old. The young girl might have 
i thought so, but not so her mother, who respected the 
I judge for his wealth and authority he exercised in La 
j Napoule. When he talked of marriage, Marietta 
usually made her escape, but Manon sat still, and heard 
j him without displeasure. It must be owned, he was not 
I quite so handsome as Colin; but, he had the advantage 
j of superiority in years and experience, to say nothing of 
the size of his nose, that bade defiance to human com¬ 
petition. 

The next morning, M. Hautmartin carried the box to 
j Manon’s house. 

44 For the fair Marietta,” he simpered, 44 1 esteem 
nothing too costly—you admired a splendid pitcher 
yesterday at Vence, permit me, beauteous maiden, to lay 
the pitcher and my loving heart at your feet.” 

Both mother and daughter were surprised and delight 
i ed when they saw the pitcher. Manon’s eyes sparkled, 
but Marietta looked grave, and after a few moments, 

| said—** l cannot accept either your heart or your 
pitcher.” 

Madam Manon was angry, and replied,— 44 But I will 
receive boih. Ungrateful girl, how long will you reject 
j vour good fortune? Are you wailing for a Count of 
j Provence to come nnd make you his bride, that you dis- 
| dain one so high in dignity as M. Hautmartin /—I will 
j manage better for you. M. Hautmartin, I depend on 
I having the honor of saluting you as rny son-in-law.” 

Murietta left the room weeping. She hated the 
I pitcher from the bottom of her heart. The judge passed 
, his broad band across his forehead, and said,—“ Do not 
! be displeased, Madam, the little one will he willing, I 
! doubt not, when she is better acquainted with me. I 
j understand the ways of women, and before three months 
i have elapsed, I trust I shall have made my way into 
Marietta’s heart.” 

44 Your nose is too big for that!” muttered Marietta, 
who was standing listening at the door. And in truth, 
three months passed away, and M. Hautmartin had not 
made upon her any impression more favorable. 

The pitcher, that caused the poor damsel so much 
vexation, caused a fortnight’s talk in La Napoule. Every 
body knew it was the judge’s present, and it r/as settled 
that the wedding was soon to take place. Though 
Marietta protested to her companions that she would not 
marry him, they ceased not to tease her upon the subject. 
Madam Manon had the cruelty to insist upon her going 
every morning to the spring under the rock, with the 
pitcher, to fill it with fresh flowers. The young girl dis¬ 
liked this business for the sake of the pitcher and its 
donor. This was another of her troubles. 

It so happened, that twice every week, she saw lying 
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on the rock, when she went thither in the morning, a 
bunch of beautiful flowers, just enough to fill the pitcher. 

A slip of paper was always tied to the flowers, on which 
was written “ Dear Marietta !” The young girl could 
not imagine from whom they came, unless from M. 
Hautmartin. She kept the flowers, which were much 
prettier than the wild ones she used to gather, but took 
pains always to tear the paper into pieces, and scatter 
them where the nosegay had been laid. Still, this did 
not seem to discourage M. Hautmartin. At last she 
found out that he was not the person who brought the 
flowers;—who then could it be? Marietta had, like 
other girls, a great deal of curiosity. She thought over 
the names of all the young men in La Napoule, but could 
not guess who was most likely to have done it. She sat 
up late, and rose early to try and discover the secret, but 
in vain. This was yet another of her troubles. 

One very warm night, Marietta, being unable to sleep, 
rose before dawn, dressed herself, and went forth to wash 
her face and arms in the cool stream. She knew of a 
spot that was quite retired, and concealed by pomegranate 
bushes. As she passed the rock close by the spring, she 
looked, and saw the slender figure of a young man asleep 
under the shade of a palm. Close by him, lay a bunch 
of flowers, just like those she had been in the habit of 
receiving. She could even see the white slip of paper. 
The damsel stood still, trembling with surprise—then 
turned to mn back to the house. She had not retreated 
many steps homeward, when it occurred to her, that now 
or never was the time to discover the secret. It was still 
so dark that she could not at a distance see the young 
man’s face. After some hesitation, she approached 
softly. The youth was as sound asleep, as if he had not 
slept in a month before. And who should it be, but the 
mischievous Colin ? Then it was he who had endeavored 
to add the tortures of ungralifled curiosity to the troubles 
Marietta endured on account of the judge! He, who 
would never notice the poor girl, though he was all 
attention to her companions! Marietta felt indignant, 
and wished for revenge. She untied the flowers, and 
scattered them over the sleeper. The paper she put in 
ber bosom, to serve as proof of his guilt. Then she took 
from her bonnet, the violet ribbon she usually wore, tied 
it round Colin’s arm, and around the tree under which 
he lay. Now he, in his turn, should feel the torments of i 
curiosity. 

The damsel ran home, as she heard her mother’s voice [ 
calling her, and left Colin to wake at his leisure. Alas! j 
he soon found a new way to mortify her. She little 
thought that her violet ribbon would be recognised by the j 
whole hamlet, yet so it was, when Colin wore it that day j 
as a trophy, tied round his hat; and every body said,— 
“ He had it from Marietta.” “ The mischievous fellow !” 
cried the young maidens—and all Marietta’s admirers 
also repeated “the mischievous fellow!” 

“How is this, Madam Manon?” asked M. Haut¬ 
martin, “What have you done? My betrothed has! 
presented young Colin with the ribbon from her bonnet! 
It is high time we were married; then l shall have a| 
right to speak.” 

“ Ah!” replied Manon, “you have a right—you shall 
have a right-*-you shall be married directly.” 


“But, mother, your daughter persists in refusing roe.** 

“ Do you only prepare the wedding dinner!” 

“ She will not give me even a kind look !” 

“ Do you prepare the wedding dinner.” 

“ And how if Marietta is stubborn ?” 

“ We will overcome all that. Listen. I will instruct 
Father Jerome, who will not dare be disobedient, for you 
are first in office here. He shall perform the ceremony 
early on Monday morning. I will send Marietta to him, 
alone, with a message, which she shall not know concerns 
her. The priest will then talk to her. Half an hour 
afterwards, we will join her, and take her into the chapel. 
There, if she even says “ No!” it will not avail her, for 
Father Jerome, you know, bears nothing that is not 
bawled in his ears. But say nothing 'till Monday to her 
or any one else.” 

M. Hautmartin took his leave, highly pleased with the 
scheme. Marietta came in soon after, and said to her 
mother, as she had said to her companions—" Colin hat 
found my ribbon, which I had lost, and wears it every¬ 
where to vex me—pretending that I gave it to him—you 
know how ill-natured he has always been tome.” 

Early tho next morning, the maiden went to the spring 
with her pitcher. There were no flowers on the rock, it 
was yet too early. Some one approached ; it was Colin 
—a bunch of flowers was in his hand. Marietta colored 
deeply on seeing him. 

“ Good morning, Marietta,” said he, 

“ Why did you wear my ribbon, yesterday, Colin ?” 
asked the damsel, setting down her pitcher on the rock. 
“ I did not give it to you.” 

“You did not give it to me, dear Marietta?” ex¬ 
claimed Colin, and he seemed to grow pale. 

Marietta was ashamed of the untruth, she hung her 
head, cast down her eyes, and answered, after a while— 
“ Well, I did give it to you, but not to make a display of, 
give it back to me.” 

Colin undid it from his hat—but he sighed, tears came 
in his eyes. “ Dear Marietta,” he said, “ let me keep 
the ribbon.” 

“ No—you may not!” replied the young girl, her eyes 
still fixed on the ground. 

“ Take it then,” cried Colin impatiently,—and tying 
the ribbon round the bunch of flowers, he threw it into 
the pitcher. The missile struck the pitcher with such 
force that it fell ofT the rock and was broken to pieces. 
Having done this mischief, he turned and walked away. 


Madam Manon, watching at her window, saw all that 



pitcher broken. As she started away, the window-sash 
fell with a crash, and was broken also. 


“To the judge!” cried the injured dame; “Colin 
shall pay both for the pitcher and the broken window ! 
Come, Marietta!” And taking her daughter in one hand, 
the fragments of the pitcher in the other, Manon went 
her way to the house of M. Hautmartin. There she 
entered her complaint, and exhibited the broken pitcher. 
The young girl wept all the while. 

The judge ordered the beadle to fetch the accused. 
When Colin arrived, Manon repeated her complaint. 
The youth, however, paid no heed to it. He stepped 
up to tho daughter, and whispered—“ Forgive mo, dear 
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Marietta, as I forgive you. I did not mean to break 
your pitcher—you have broken my heart.” 

“ What are you whispering about?” cried the judge, 
very angrily. 44 Listen to the accusation, and defend 
yourself.” 

44 I shall offer no defence. I broke the pitcher by ac- 
eident,” replied Colin. 

u That is true,” sobbed Marietta, “I am to blame as 
much as he, for I made him angry.” 

“ Only see!” cried Manon, 44 she wants to defend him ! 
Monsieur, you see how it is, he broke the pitcher, he 
does not deny it, nor can he deny that it is his fault that 
I broke my window !” 

“ You do not deny it, Master Colin ?” snid the judge. 
“Well,—you must pay for the pitcher three hundred 
livres, for it was worth so much; for the window—” 

“ It was not worth so much,” interrupted Colin; “I 
bought it at the fair in Vence for Marietta, at one hun¬ 
dred livres.” 

“ You bought it—you reprobate fellow!” cried the 
judge, and his nose and face were the color of Marietta’s 
violet ribbon. He said no more, for he feared an inves¬ 
tigation into the matter. 

“Yes,” persisted the young man, “I sent the pitcher 
to her the evening after the fair, by your own servant. 
Let him witness—there he stands at the door. Jaques, 
did I not give you a box to carry to Madam Manon’s?” 

M. Hautmartin repented of having said a word about 
it, when the simple Jaques answered,— 

“ You did, Master Colin ; and, Monsieur, you remem¬ 
ber you took the box from me, and carried it yourself. 
The box is here now under some papers.” 

The judge ordered Jaques as well as Colin to be j 
turned out. 

“Very well, Monsieur,” said the youth, provoked at 
this injustice, “you may repent this proceeding, I now 
see through your whole plan. Remember, you are liable 
to impeachment. I shall ride to Grasse this day.” So 
saying, he went out. 

The judge was not a little embarrassed. Manon said 
the affair looked dark, and wondered who should pay her 
for the pitcher. Marietta begged her mother to go 
quickly home, and when they reached there, carried up 
the fragments of the pitcher into her little bedchamber. 

Colin fulfilled his threat; but M. Hautmartin succeed¬ 
ed meanwhile, in dispelling all the suspicions of Madam. 
She instructed father Jerome in the part ho was to act, 
and charged him earnestly to exhort the maiden to her 
duty. This the good man promised to do. 

The next Monday morning, Madam Manon said to 
her daughter,—“Dregs yourself in your best, and carry I 
these myrtles to Father Jerome. He wants them for a 
bride.” | 

Marietta did as she was bid, and set out for the priest’s j 
with the garlands. On tho way she met with Colin, who 1 
saluted her timidly. When she told him where she was 
going with the myrtles—“ I am going there too,” he said, 
“ to pay the priest the tithes, I owe him.” As they 
walked on together, he took her hand; both were silent 
and trembled very much. 

“Hava you forgiven me?” at length he whispered. 


“Ah, Marietta, what have I done, that you should be so 
cruel to me ?” 

She could only answer,— 11 No matter, Colin, you 
shall have the ribbon: and I will keep your pitcher. 
Was it really from you?” 

“ Can you doubt it, Marietta ? I would give all I 
possess, to hear you promise that you will in future be 
kind to me, as to others. Will you not?” 

She did not reply, but as they came to the priest’s 
house, she gave him a sidelong glance, and as her eyes 
met his, murmured,—“Dear Colin!” He bowed his 
head down, and kissed her hands. Just then the door 
opened, and Father Jerome, in holiday apparel, came 
out. 

Marietta gave him the myrtles. He placed the garland 
on her head and said,—“ My children, love one another.” 
He then commenced a fervent exhortation, counselling 
the maiden to cleave through life to the young man at 
her side. It must be mentioned, that the deaf old man, 
when he received the mother's instructions, had not 
rightly heard the name of the intended bridegroom. The 
priest’s repeated and pathetic exhortation, quite subdued 
the tender hearted damsel. 

44 Oh ! I have loved him a long time,” sobbed she, 
44 but he hates me !” 

“Hate you, Marietta?” cried Colin; 44 1 have only 
lived for you, ever since you came to La Napoule. How 
could I think you cared for me ? Was not every body 
at your feet?” 

44 Why did you avoid and neglect me, Colin ?” 

44 Oh, Marietta, l was so disturbed whenever I saw 
you, I had not courage to come near you—and when not 
with you, I was still more unhappy.” 

Good Father Jerome thought the lovers were quarel- 
ling. He put his arms round them, then drew them 
close together, and said beseechingly—“ Children,—my 
children, love one another!” Marietta’s head sank on 
Colin’s breast, he clasped her in his arms and kissed her 
with rapturous fondness. The old priest was delighted; 
he led them into the chapel, hardly conscious whither 
they were going. 

There were several people in the chapel,—and they 
wore astonished beyond measure when they saw the- 
lovers enter with the priest, who immediately performed 
the marriage ceremony. Those who had witnessed it 
then left the chapel, each desirous of being the first to 
spread abroad the news, that Colin and Marietta were 
married. 

As the newly-wedded couple returned towards Father 
Jerome’s, they met Manon, breathless and agitated. 
She had waited some time for M. Hautmartin, and as ha 
came not, had gone to his house in search of him. Thera 
the news alarmed her; she learned M. Hautmartin was 
under arrest, by the orders of the superior magistrate in 
Grasse, who was down for the purpose of inquiring into 
his illegal transactions. 

44 This, too, is some of Colin’s work!” exclaimed she, 
in her vexation. She turned towards the priest’s and 
encountered the happy trio, as we have seen. The priest 
smilingly informed her of her success. Manon was struck 
dumb for once, but Colin found hit tongue, and pleaded 
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hi# own cause so earnestly and so gracefully, that ihc' 
softened rapidly towards him, and when Father Jerome, J 
on being informed of the mistake he had made, lifted up 
his hands and exclaimed,—‘‘Wonderful are the ways of 
Providence!” the dame felt as if it would be sinful to ! 
rebel against destiny, and no longer refused her blessing : 
to the young pair. 

Madam Manon soon found that her daughter had 
chosen wisely, and ceased to regret M. Hautmartin, who 
received the just reward of his misdeeds. The broken 
pitcher was kept in the family, and transmitted to their 
children as a sacred relic. 


Original. 

STANZAS TO NIGHT. 

BT MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 

Come Night! Come silent Night! 

In robe of shadows dim, while graceful round 
Thy placid brow, a diadem is bound, 

Of stars all purely bright. 

Come ! for the glowing West, 

Already waits its portals to unfold, 

That on his couch of purple and of gold. 

The sun may sink to rest. 

Come and awake the gale, 

Which all day long has slumbered on the sea. 

And send it o’er the billows cool and free, 

To swell the fisher’s sail. 

The pure, delicious dew, 

Which thou dost treasure in thy sacred urn, 

To thee, as vine and floweret languid turn, 

O’er them, oh, gently strew. 

Where the meek violet hides, 

Beneath the shelter of the moss-grown rock. 

And where reposing oft the snowy flock, 

The noontide hour abides ; 

There, let full many a gem, 

Gathered in rich and radiant clusters fall: 

There when the day-beam rends thy starry pall, 
’Twill only smile on them. 

Come with thy look of rest, 

Where pines the captive in his dungeon lone: 
Soothe him with sounds of low and gentle tone, 
’Till by soft slumber blest. 

Then to the far-off land. 

Where smiles his own beloved and pleasant home, 
Unchained in spirit, he perchance may roam, 

And greet the household band. 

Then hasten I dark-browed Night! 

Revive the fading flower and drooping vine, 

And let soft sleep, that sweetest gift of thine, 

On tear-stained lids alight. 

For this, be ever blest. 

The hour when Day folds up her golden wing, 
That Night with rustling robes advancing bring, 

To weary bosoms rest. 

Wolfboro', N.U. 


Original. 

THE VIRGIN’S VENGEANCE.* 

A TALE. 

BY THE AUTHOR Of “CROMWELL,” “THE BROTHER*,” ETC. 
CHAPTER III. 


It was long after the departure of the Ironsides, before 



degree composed; but gradually, when the harsh clunk 
of their march, and the shrill clangor of their trumpet 
had subsided into absolute stillness, or lather into that 
soft nnd soothing mixture of natural accustomed sounds, 
which, after the home ear has grown acquainted with 
their never-ending murmur, pass for entire silence—the 
violent fits of half-convulsive sobbing which hod at first 
shaken her whole frame, ceased, and the tears flowed in 
a quiet and unpainful stream. These, too, by slow 
degrees, diminished, and at last flowed no longer. It 
was not grief, however, nor even sorrow that had called 
forth so strange and passionate emotions from that calm 
bosom; for the whole heart was full of deep and tranquil 
gratitude to Him by whose good providence the inte¬ 
resting stranger hod been preserved from his blood¬ 
thirsty enemies—much less was it all joy, for though 
there was a senso of happiness, or of relief, at least, 
from terrible anxiety, springing up from the depths of 
her pure soul, yet there was nothing strong or passion¬ 
ate, nothing tumultuous in the character of that pure 
stilly pleasure. No, it was merely the reaction of a 
mind over-tensely strung during the last dread scenes. 
It had been only hy an exertion almost too great for 
female powers, that she had crushed down into her 
inmost soul all semblance of anxiety or interest during 
the search of the rude Puritans; yet so completely had 
she crushed it down while in the presence of those 
stern inquisitors, that not only hod she compelled her 
steps to be equal, and her hand steady, but she had actu¬ 
ally forced her check and lip to retain their wonted 
color, her eye its quiet undisturbed expression. And 
well was it for that young stranger that she did so, for 
it was even less, the grave unmoved demeanor of the 
aged gentlemnn—less the unconsciousness of the alarmed 
domestics—than the perfect tranquillity of that sweet and 
lovely maiden which had convinced them that their 
searching longer would be but a vain labor. It had 
been some suspicion, vague indeed, and indefinite, that 
she might have concealed the cavalier without the 
knowledge of the household, by which the leaders of the 
party hod been induced to search the boat-house; and 
therefore had they caused her to accompany them ; that, 
if their doubts were true, some terror or expression of 
alarm might, as they judged inevitable, betray the secret 
of his hiding place. And so far were they right, that it 
had only been by dint of almost superhuman fortitude 
that she forebore to scream aloud in the intensity of her 
excitement when they persisted on examining the sail- 
loft, wherein, scarcely six inches from the torch of hi* 
pursuer, the object of her care lay bidden. 

* Concluded from page 56. 
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Excitement, such as thin, must end in its revulsion; 
and it was fortunate that there was cause enough appa¬ 
rent, to have disturbed the equilibrium of her mind, in 
the events which hud transpired in the full sight of all— 
so that the outbreak of hysterical passion called forth no 
more alarm, than a mere fit of feminine terror, in the 
assiduous attendants who crowded round their beloved 
mistress, with all the remedies of essences, strong waters, 
and the like their ignorant but kindly zeal could dictate. 

Gradually, as we have said, however, her tears ceased 
to flow, and, as her mind regained its usual serene and 
balanced tenor, she recollected that there was yet much 
more to do, and much more cause than ever to avoid 
wakening suspicion. With her to see the right, and to 
perform it, were scarce the results of a two-fold opera¬ 
tion; and bidding her tirewoman await her coming in 
her own chamber, she dismissed all the rest, her father 
adding his injunction that as the hour of bedtime was 
long passed, they should not linger in the hall with idle 
gossippings, else there wotild be late rising in the morn. 
No more was said, but in those good old days, and in 
that orderly and peaceful household, there was no doubt 
but that his words would be obeyed even to the letter. 
In a few moments the old grey-headed porter brought in 
the keys of the great gate and water port, and laid them 
on the tahle by his master’s hand, and before half an 
hour, except in old Marc’s library, and in the chamber 
of his sweet child, there was not a light burning, nor an 
eye unclosed, through the whole building. 

Hours were early in those days, so that the clock had 
barely stricken ten when all the tires were quenched and 
lights extinguished—eleven—twelve—one, followed—the 
deep sounds of the stable clock-house, solemnly booming 
through the lonely night; and still the lamp burned 
steadily in the small library, and the two lighted 
windows might he seen above the court-yard wall, and 
through the foliage of the park plantations, even as far 
as the high road, had any one been watching them. 

And one was watching—the elder of the Puritan 
officers, wrapped in his scarlet watch-cloak, was standing 
on the platform of the fish-house, with a neighboring 
farmer, dressed in his usual toil-worn garb beside him, 
and a stout trooper holding some five or six saddled 
chargers on the bridge. 

Just as the clock struck one, the soldier stamped 
impatiently. “ Doth the old hoary dotard keep watch 
thus always, ’till ’lis morning 7” he exclaimed, turning 
toward the rustic. J 

“Ay! ay, sir,” he replied—“ay ’se warrant him. 
Measter Marc’s a great schollard, ay've hard tell, and 
speaks all sorts of untold old-time tongues. And so you 
tee he keeps a poring over a sight o’ musty books night 
arter night. Many's the time and often, when ay’ve 
been kept from home past common, at Worcester mar¬ 
ket or the like, ay’ve seen yon light in yon two selfsame 
windows, while three o’ clock o’ the morning. And yet 
auld man’s astir with the cock, too—that’s what does 
bother me like—” 

“ See! see,” tba other interrupted him, “it has gone 
out.’* 

“ Ay, ay! Now we shall see it cross the next three 


windows to the right, and then if any one were watching 
the west end, he might see it a little while in the west 
gable. The old man’s chamber’s there, next to young 
mistress’ bower.” 

While he yet spoke, the light as of a candle or a lamp 
in motion, flitted across the three tall casements to the 
right, and disappearing, the southern front of the old 
hall was left in absolute darkness. 

“Well! there it does go, of a snrety,” replied the 
Puritan, “ and there it one to watch on the west end. 
Do they burn tapers all night through in their bed-charn- 
berst” 

“ No, not a light is burnt in all the house, when the 
old master’s lamp is out; that’s the last always—ever 
since I was a boy !” 

“ Perndventure, then, we shall know more anon,” 
returned the other, and then relapsed into silence, 
awaiting the arrival of his subordinate watchers. Nor 
had he very long to wait, for scarcely half an hour had 
gone by since the removal of the lamp, when nearly 
simultaneously three soldiers came up, though from 
different directions; and made their several reports all 
to the same effect, that not a mouse had stirred about 
the hall for three hours ; and that now every candle was 
extinguished, and every soul abed for certain.” 

“Well, then, we have but lost our time; and they 
know nought about this same malignant, who ’scaped 
us here so strangely,” muttered the officer between his 
clenched teeth. “ Mount, men, mount, and away; wa’ll 
beat these woods for many a mile to-morrow.” 

“ Had you known the folks at the hall, as I does, 

| measter,” the former interposed, “you never would 
have dreamed o’ thinking that they did. Lord ! sir, 
they are the scariest, timidest, ease-lovingest people— 
they never trouble their beads with no politics, nor 
parties!” 

“ Well, well, good friend, it is no harm to be assured ! 
and so good night to thee,” the soldier answered, stri¬ 
king his spurs into his horse’s flank, and galloping off, 
followed by his men, at a rate that soon left the quiet 
woods of Woolverton many a mile behind him. 

“ Good devil go with thee !” muttered the countryman, 
as they rode off, “ and with all like to thee, thoa cheat 
and hypocrite! I trow now, you may be mistaken yet, 
for all your cunning ! If Mistress Alice had fell in with 
the poor youth, I warrant me she would a bid him some¬ 
where, in spite all danger! So I’ll away up to the hall 
to-morrow, and see about it, for if so he, there be ought 
i’ the wind, ay’se have a finger in’t, or my name bcant 
John Sherlock.” 

Times of great peril and emergency have not unfre- 
quently been known to impart a species of instinctive and 
instantaneous shrewdness to minds not previously re¬ 
markable for any such quality. Bookmen, and grave, 
secluded scholars, intuitively, as it were, under the pres¬ 
sure of great present peril or necessity, have been known 
too attain the skill of practised generals, the craftiness 
| of the most subtle partisans. So in this instance was it 
with Marc Selby. Born of an old and honorable family, 
a second son, be had been educated, many long years 
before, with a view to taking orders, and the grave 
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tastes and habits which he had then acquired, clung to 
him afterward, when, by his brother's death—he fell at 
Zutphen, fighting by Philip Sidney's side—he became 
heir of Woolverton; and, of course, with his altered for¬ 
tunes, abandoned the profession to which he had before 
been destined. Never, during his earliest and gayest 
youth, had he been a frequenter of courts; or even an 
associate in the daring field-sports or jovial festivities of 
the neighboring gentry. Soon after his succession to the 
family estate, he had taken to wife the daughter of a 
baronet, whose estates paired with Woolverton—-a fair 
and lovely creature, whose living type we have beheld 
in Alice. Her he lost young, after having followed to 
the grave two sons, his first born; the infant Alice being 
left alone to his paternal caro. Thus situate, more 
gloomy every day had waxed the widower's abode— 
more ineradically were those bookworm habits fixed— 
'till Alice, from a sweet prattling child, the licensed 
interrupter of the father’s musings, had grown up to be 
the pure and lovely thing she was, when the occurrences 
fell out, which it is ours to narrate. Rarely was old 
Marc Selby seen abroad by any—rarely at home, save 
by the members of his own quiet household—no scenes 
of broil or riot or warfare had ever been beheld by him, 
much less had he been an actor in any such. Yet had he 
read, and mused, and dreamed—that he could have 
performed the deeds, and undergone the woes, and 
braved the terrors’ which the loved heroes of historic j 
lore had done, and borne, and braved, undaunted—and j 
now in his old age was he tried—tried, and not then | 
found wanting. i 

After his daughter had retired to rest, he had con- I 
ceived it very likely that some—as indeed wa 9 the case 
—of the Puritans might yet finger on the watch without, 
and that any deviation from the wonted customs of his 
household, would certainly awake suspicion. Before 
•he went, he had promised Alice, himself, to rouse her 
from her slumbers, if any slumber she might take, when j 
the time should arrive for admitting the young Royalist 
to a more safe retreat than that which ho now occupied; 
and after she was gone, though anxious and excited, he i 
sat down to his books, not at the first without an effort; : 
but after he had sat some time, he returned to^iU ordi- f 
nary frame of mind, and read, and pondered, and made j 
notes, until the period should arrive, apparently, and 
indeed really , a9 fully engrossed in his subject, as though 
no graver matter than the full force of the particle T E 
bad occupied his meditations. 

It would, however, have been worthy of remark—to 
those who make the human mind their study—that while j 
his understanding was devoted altogether to the unravel- j 
ling of an obscure passage in one of Pindar’s darkest j 
Pythians, to which he had turned in the hopes of glean¬ 
ing thence some light whereby to see into the depths of , 
some yet deeper classic mystery, he was still quite awake 
to all the exigencies and the perils of his immediate J 
position. Hud he not been indeed fully aware of the ' 
necessity of being tranquil, it had not, perhaps, been j 
within bis power so calmly to have followed his accus- I 
tomed studies. Had he not been a student, it would, | 
perhaps, have frustrated his utmost coolness so to have ! 


j ’waited the event. Yet was the result of the strange 
' mixture—the blending of the feelings of the scholar and 
the man—simple although they were, untaught and 
natural—the most complete and perfect skill, and craft 
; and subtlety, that ever graced the wariest and most wily 
partizan. 

j When the lamp was extinguished in the library, and 
the hand-taper cast its flickering light, as witnessed by 
11 the wakeful Puritans, across the lattices of the Jess fre- 
quented apartments, the old man hod, indeed, retired to 
his chamber, and when there, had at once cast himself 
i into a huge arm-chair, where he reclined for many 
minutes absorbed in the deepest mental meditation, 
j After a while he started up, and for a moment it was 
in his thoughts to pass directly to his daughter’s cham¬ 
ber, but in an instant—and he scarce knew why—his 
i mind was altered ; for he had not a thought that any 
} were in ambuscade without, watching his every move- 
ment—and he stood quietly before the casements, with the 
! bright lamp behind him, casting his shadow on the wide 
! illuminated panes, he threw his dress aside, put out the 
! light, and cast himself down heavily upon the bed. 

And there were those upon the watch who saw all 
j this, albeit he knew it not, nnd testified thereto in after 
days, and it was well for him he did so. 

After a space of deep and almost painful meditation, 
he once again arose, the moon was shining dimly, as she 
waded with uncertain gleams among the scattered clouds, 
through the tall latticed casements; and there was light 
enough, that the old man could find his scattered gar¬ 
ments, and attire himself without the need of kindling 
any lamp. Once dressed, he opened his door carefully, 
but without any fear, for the domestics slept far from the 
inhabited apartments of the hall, and took his way through 
the old well known passages, directly to his daughter’s 
chamber. The rays fell misty nnd dim through the 
stained windows as ho passed, and many an indistinct 
and fleeting shadow wavered across his path, ns he went 
onward, but in too deep a school of philosophic thought 
had he been trained, to cast a single thought to super¬ 
stitious tremors, and student though he was, he had too 
deeply proved life’s stern realities to blench for any 
shadow. 

He reached the fair girl’s chamber, and entered all 
un9ummoned—and the same bright pure lustre, which 
had enabled him to don his dress without the aid of 
lamp or taper, was pouring upon her virgin couch, as 
she lay all disrobed and tranquil, but thoughtful and 
awake, and full of her high purpose as she awaited the 
appointed time. 

“ Father,” she whispered, in soft but untrembling 
accents, os his hand touched the latch. “ Father f is’t 
thou ? then tarry but for a little moment’s space without, 
and I will join theeand with the words, she, too, 
arose. And hastily, but yet completely, she attired her¬ 
self in plain dark garments of simple country fashion, 
and ere ten minutes had elapsed she stood beside him, 
silent, in the dark corridor. 

“ Now to the library!” he whispered, and with slow 
faltering steps they groped their way through the large, 
vacant, lonely rooms; and reached it at last, breathless 
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and panting—not from the speed at which they had |« the portcullis once again, and locked the gate, and thrust 
advanced, but that they had scarce drawn a full breath ( j the key into her girdle. “Be silent for your life,” she 
since they left her chamber. Once there, a feeble glim- • whispered, as speedily she led him on through the low 
maring light shone in, transversely and reflected, for the postern gate into the garden—but as she reached the 
moon’s rays touched not the southern front, and they were [ open air, it flashed upon her mind that she had not 
able to distinguish things, though indistinctly. j replaced the half burned flambeau with its appropriate 

“So fur,” the old man whispered—“ so far all’s well flint and steel, in the same niche where it lay when she 
—no living ear has heard that we are stirring, and if j found it, and laying her finger on her lip, as they two 
you lack not courage to finish out what you have well '{ stood in the half shadow of the twilight garden, she 


begun, there is no more of danger. But look you, we '■ 
have need of caution. No door must be unlocked—no ( 
foot must tread the stair-case. I have a silken ladder j 


tripped back, and placed it rightly so to avoid suspicion. 
Quickly they traced the shrubbery paths, and reached 
the pendant ladder; one signal and he climbed it, and 


here—framed long ago against emergency of fire—it I 
will I let down from this casement under the shadow of j 
yon cedar—by it you must descend—creep through the j 
garden greens, avoiding the bright court, enter the water I 
tower, and making there your signal, admit, with your; 
own hands—by the same path you must return together— I 
I will await you here—hence opens, as you know, the i 
passage. Have you the courage, girl?” j 

“Lower the ladder, father,” she whisperod, “lower ■ 
the ladder, and give me the keys!” j 

“So brave,” he said, half musingly, “so brave and ! 
yet so young!” and he paused long, and shook his honry I 
head, and seemed to hesitate, but then—“ Well! well!” | 
he said. “Well! well! God’s hnnd, I trow, is in it— j 
and on it be his benison,” and without farther words,, 
after a little groping in the dark, he drew out the rope ' 
ladder he had mentioned, and lowered it from the j 
extreme west window, across which fell the broad and I 
massy shadow cast by the largest of the giant cedars j 
which we have named above. He handed her the key, j 
pressed her with a long lingering pressure to his bosom, j 
and printed one kiss on her brow. “ The God of mercy j 
go with thee,” he said, “ my child—for that thine errand j 
is of mercy.” ! 

Another moment and she had passed the window-sill, I 
and with a firm step, and untrembling, although delicate j 
hold, she trod its quaking rungs, and stood in safety at I 
the bottom. For one short second more, the old man’s I 
eye could follow her threading the mazes of the labyrin* ■ 
thine shrubs—then she was lost, and in a moment more, j 
had entered the untenanted and lonely wnter tower. It, 
was all dark as a wolfs mouth, save where one faint and 
broken ray fell through the embrasure, half intercepted 
by the base of the huge gun, yet cool in every movement, 
and collected, she felt her way down the rude steps, 
unlocked the inner gate, and hulf raised the portcullis 
by aid of the complicated winch which moved it in the 
grove of stone wherein it traversed. Retracing instantly 
her steps, after some minutes spent in search, she found 
the porter’s tinder-box and link. She struck a light, 
and for a second’s space the red light shot out through j| 
the lattice; yet so low did it strike, that a spectator, j 
standing ten yards beyond the moat’s south bank, could 
have seen nought of it. She blew it out, and counted : 
ten, and lit once again—and so on ’till the third time— 
and as she blew it out, a slight splash reached her ears, 
and in a moment after a wavy movement of the water, 1 
and a deep panting breath—and she received him at the I 
steps, and led him upward to the embrasure, and lowered | 
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scarcely was ho well landed in the library, before she 
leaped into the room. “ Not a word, sir, not a word!” 
excleimed Marc Selby, in one of those sharp whispers 
which fill the ear far more than tho deep roar of 
ordnance. “Not a word, if you would not betray 
your rescuer!” 

And they three stood there silent, in the pervading 
hush of deep awe, and yet deeper feeling, while the old 
man drew in the ladder, and laid it by in its accustomed 
place, and closed the latticed window. Then after seek¬ 
ing about yet another while, he drew forth from a drawer 
in an old cabinet, a small, old-fashioned spirit lamp, 
with flint and steel and matches—a flask of wine or 
spirits, and a strangely-shaped brazen key. Giving all 
these to the young cavalier, he turned to a compartment 
of the library wall, covered by shelves well stored with 
ponderous volumes—drew out one folio volume, and 
turned an iron button, replaced it, and pulled forth 
another, pressed a spring this way, and turned a screw- 
head that, and the whole book-case, with its load, from 
floor to ceiling, revolved upon a pivot, disclosing the 
bare plastered wall, with a small low-browed arch, de¬ 
scending, ns it seemed, into the outer wall, and full of 
black impenetrable darkness. “ Alice,” the old man 
said, “to-bed! we will speak more to-morrow—pass in, 
sir!” and the girl left the room, and hurried to her 
chamber with a glad but quick-throbbing heart, and the 
young stranger entered the dark passage, and old Marc 
Selby followed him, and drew the concealed door, 
masked by ponderous book-shelves, after him, and tho 
old lihnry was tennntless again, and not a soul could 
have suspected, though he had searched it for a month, 
that private passage. But when they stood within it, 
the old man struck a light, and lit the spirit lamp, and 
raised it to the fnce of his new guest, and gazed into his 
features as though he would have read his soul. “ Ha!” 
be said, “ha!” and paused again a litttle while, and 
then—“ be it so. I will trust you!” and no word passed 
between them more, for the old man almost angrily im¬ 
posed strict silence when the stranger would have 
spoken. And far he led him, through long corridors, 
delved through the thickness of the wall, up stuirs and 
down, ’til! he had brought him to a low dark vault, 
scarce four feet perpendicular height, by twelve in cir¬ 
cuit; in it there stood a chair, whereon the old man set 
the lamp—a pallet, on which he motioned the young 
man to stretch himself; shook his hand cordially, and 
left him. Slowly and heavily the night lagged over— 
slowly the following day—another, and another, ’till 
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days had been merged into weeks, and weeks were well 
nigh gliding into months—and during those long weary j 
days, dark and inactive as the nights, and scarce less 
solitary, the only gleam of hope or comfort which dawn- i 
ed upon the youthful cavalier, was when his delicate and j 
lovely rescuer, sweet Alice, came ministering to his 
wants, with her soft gentle voice so full of calm and ’ 
pure solicitude, still bidding him to hope, and banish the i 
hard icecold despair which mustered daily more and ' 
more about his heart-strings. .J 

It is not in the nature of the young, when hearts are ! 
worm and generous and free, whose blood is warm, j 
genial to endure day by day, the generous ministrations j 
of the beautiful and young—to be preserved from death j 
—cherished with delicate chaste care—to hang upon the I 
tuneful accents, and listen for the soft light tread of her i 
who stands alone between despair and them. It is not I 
in the nature of the young to bear all this unmoved, || 
unloving. Nor, on the other hand, can she who earos j 
the gratitude, whose charities have won the love, escape j 
the same sensation. And so it was with Alice—so with * 
her cavalier. When the day came at length, all search , 
and all suspicion long abandoned, whereon it was an- - 
nounced to the young prisoner that a guide was provided 
—that stoat relays of steeds awaited him at every post, j 
and that a fast-sailing lugger was lying on and ofl‘, to 
bear him to the shores of France, whither his master 
Charles had made good his escape before him—it was a 
day not of exstatic joy, hut ot deep yearning sorrow— ! 
and in that gush of feeling. Sir Marmaduke Fitzallen 1 
avowed to Alice, in her father’# presence, his name and 
rank even while he vowed eternal gratitude, and swore i 
eternal love. And tho grey-headed man well-knowing 
by fame’s trumpet voice, the worth, the valor and the : 
virtue of the young wooer, sanctioned their love with his j 
paternal blessing, and joined their trembling hands, to • 
be joined once again, never to part, when peace once 
more should smile on merry England, and witnessed l 
their first—last embrace, and wept upon his neck even J 
as he would upon a son’s, before he sent him forth, 1 
never, so the fates willed it, to see him more. 


Author’s Note. —It was intended when this sketch was com- j 
menced, to have followed the fortunes of the cavalier through i 
scenes of courtly dissipation, tiueul and false and faithless; - 
while Alice should l>e shown at home, constant and uiipiniug; 1 
’till, in the end, her vengeance should have beeu wreaked on 1 
her guilty lover, by his effecting bis union with another and a I 
nobler bride, devoting her own riches and estates thereto, and 
dying of a broken heart, at the church door, the wedding of her 
rival going on the while. It was, however, found, as the plot 
developed itself, that it could not be wrought out satisfactorily 
within the limits of so many chapters as one volume of the 
Ladies’ Companion will admit: and further, that the action was, 
perbups, too slow, and the interest too gradual to suit the paces 
of a magazine; which, for the most part, uecd quick, dazzling 
transitions, rapid succession* of event, and, as the old Greek said 
of elocution, maiuly depend on three things—action! action! 
•ebon! h. w. h. 

i 

_______ ___ i 

Will fortune never come with both hands full, I 

And write her fair word# still in foulest letters 7 
She either gives a stomach, and no food,— 

Such are the poor, in health : or else a feast, I 

And takes away the stomach,—such are the rich, 'I 
That have abundance, and enjoy it not.— Shaksptarc. 


Original. 

LINES WRITTEN 

AT FLATTING FLOWERS ON THE GRAVES OF FARR NTS. 
BT LYDLA H. S1GOURNIT. 


I. 

I’ve set the flowrets where you sleep, 
Father, and Mother dear; 

Their roots are in the mould so deep. 

Their bosoms bear a tear; 

The tear-drop of the dewy morn, 

Their trembling casket fills, 

Mix’d with that essence from the heart. 
Which filial Love distils, 

ll. 

Above thy pillow, Mother, dear, 

I’ve plac’d thy favorite flower— 

The bright-ey’d purple violet, 

That deck'd thy summer bower— 

The fragrant camomile, that spreads 
In verdure fresh and green, 

And richly broider# every niche, 

Tho velvet turf between. 

HI. 

I kiss’d the tender violet 

That droop’d its stranger-head. 

And call’d it blessed, thus to grow 
So near ray precious dead; 

And when my venturous path shall be 
Across the deep, blue sea, 

I bade it in its beauty rise, 

And guard that spot for me. 

IV. 

There was no other child, my dead. 

To do this deed for th ee - 
Mother! no other nursling babe 
E’er sat upon thy knee— 

And Father! that endearing name, 

No other lips than mine. 

E’er breath’d, to move thy hallow’d prayer 
At morn, or eve’s decline. 

v. 

Tear not these flow’ers, thou idle child— 
Tear not the flowers that wave 
In sweet and holy sanctity, 

Around my parents’ grave, 

Lest guardian-angels from the skies. 

Who watch amid the gloom, 

Should speak accusing words of those 
Who desecrate the tomb. 

VI. 

And spare to pluck my sacred plants. 

Ye groups that winder nigh. 

When summer sunsets fire with gold. 

The glorious western sky; 

So when your sleep is in the dust, 

Where now your footsteps tread, 

May kindred spirits plant tho rose, 

Above your lowly bed. 

London, 1840. 
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Original. 

“OUR LIBRARY.”—No. IX. 

BT MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 

“ I can repeople with the past.”— Byron. 

In a former lucubration, gentle reader, I did pledge 
myself to make thee acquainted with aomo of the ancient 
worthies who inhabit 4 Our Library,’ and thou wilt not be 
backward to acknowledge that I have, in part, performed 
my promise. But more still remain to rluim thy atten¬ 
tion; and now I would fain lead thee into a chamber 
tenanted by many strange guests,—a chamber, which 
once formed part of the library of the most noble, the 
Earl of Oxford, but which has since been thrown open to 
the untitled scholar as well as to the uristoefntic anti¬ 
quarian. Didst thou ever happen to look, friend, into 
that oft-quoted book y’clept the ‘Ilarlcian Miscellany? 
If not, and thou Invest the lore of ages past, thou hast 
yet a rich feast in store. Every thing—from the gravest 
state papers, to the merriest jests and conceits of the 
time of Elizabeth—may be there found; and, ponderous 
as the huge volumes seem, they arc the depository* of 
many a tale of trngic interest, many u story of humble 
life, and many a mirth-inspiring satire on men and man¬ 
ners. 

It is, as its name imports, compiled, or rather selected, 
from the immense heap of pamphlets, tracts, and manu¬ 
scripts found in the library of Robert Harley, first Karl of 
Oxford,—a man of extraordinary character, who, to uso 
the language of his eulogist, “always encouraged learn¬ 
ing, and was the Miecenas of learned men in his time, 
and whose chiefe«t delight, in his leisure from the care 
he took of the good of the nation in general, was to be 
constantly among his books, by which familiarity he is 
said to have acquired so particular a knowledge of them 
all, as to be able, without a catalogue, to go immediately 
to the least of them, upon hearing it named, though his 
library consisted of more than one hundred thousand 
different authors.” A just testimony to bis public 
services is found in the preamble to his patent of nobility, 
entitled, “ The Reasons which induced Her Majesty to 
create Robert Harley a Peer of Great Britain, in the 
year 1711;” in which Queen Anne, also expresses her 
pleasure that “ He who is himself learned, and o patron 
of learning, should happily tuko his title from that city 
where letters do so gloriously flourish.” These “Rea¬ 
sons.” by the way, are placed fust among the curious 
papers that formed the Miscellany, “ which esteems it an 
honor to bear his name—u name which when alive gave 
life to learning, and by this monument of learning shall 
live for ever in the real esteem of learned men.” Such is 
the language of the compiler, and the quaint piny upon 
words with which he concludes, is not to be overlooked 
ia these days of quibbling and punning. I 

Many a pleasant hour have 1 spent, and many more j 
do I hope to consume, in exploring this noble gallery of 
old pictures. In one place I find some obscure point of 
English history explained by a portrait taken from life, of 1 
the chief actors in the scene;—in another, the wit of I 
Steele and Addison is illustrated by some Teniers-likc ' 
•ketch of local topics and customs;—in another, the 1 


image of some remarkable person, whose meteor-liko 
existence is known to us only by tradition. The satiric 
pictures of those days present a series of caricatures quite 
as amusing as those which enkindle the * crackling of 
thorns’in our crowded thoroughfares; while the trngic 
i scenes in high and low life, which form so lorge a pro¬ 
portion of the sepia draicincs w-hich adorn the gallery, 

| afford mnny a group of harrowing interest, and many a 
subject for melancholy meditation. 

!j I might give thee, gentle reader, some merry quips 
i and cranks from the droll tract entitled “ The Penniless 
' Parliament of threud-bare Poets;” or inspire thee with 
| many a mirthful fancy, by showing thee “ The Anatomy 
j of a Woman’s Tongue,” and divers others of the like 
j quaint conceits. But I would fain awaken a deeper 
j interest in favor of niy varied collection, and as we ever 
.remember more vividly that which makes us weep than 
that which causes us to laugh, I now offer thee such enter¬ 
tainment as my poor skill can devise from the sad and 
|, veritable history of the Strongeways family. I would 
premise that the incidents are strictly in accordance with 
/the facts, as recorded in a pamphlet published in 1659, 

J soon after they hud occurred. My art is somewhat like 
that of the magician of olden time :—the grave is mndo 
to give up its dead, and the fi>rms of the departed ap- 
I pear living and moving before thee; but the trick is per¬ 
il formed hv exhibiting their true portraitures in the concave 
i mirror of fancy. 1 have but made them, for thy pleasure, 
hnct over aeuin the tragedy of life. 

!i The original record, “ from a faithful hand,” to uso 
j, the words of the title-page, forms the fifty-seventh in the 
J catalogue of the Harleian pamphlets, and is published in 
the fourth volume of the miscellany, under the title of 
,j THE FATAL MARKSMAN, 

j J In the most picturesque part of Dorsetshire, its culti¬ 
vated fields, its beautiful pleasure-grounds, and it* noble 
I; mansion, forming striking features in the landscape, was 
/situated the extensive domain of the Strangewavs family, 

' commonly known by the somewhat humble appellation 
j of Mosson Farm. Erected at the period when tho 
' gentry of England began to assume that rank between 
| the nobility and the peasantry, which they have over 
| since retained ; and when the abode of opulent comfort, 
j alike distinct from the yeoman’s cottage and the baron’s 
I fortalice, was first seen to reur its hend amid the fertilo 
' valleys of the land; the house still retained the half- 
' castellated appearance which the frequent civil wars hud 
/rendered necessary for the security of even the most 
I'peaceful citizens. The high peaked roof and clustering 
chimnies, overgrown with ivy, the narrow casements 
' with their leaden sashes and small, diamond-shaped 
panes, bore witness to the antiquity of the place; while 
I the heavy stone balconies, cumbrous terraces, and clipped 
; hedges, betrayed the influence of a more modernized taste 
( in its late possessors. 

! The family of the Strangewnys had for many years 
enjoyed an unblemished name and a competent estate, 
i During the struggle between Charles the First and the 
Commonwealth, George Stmngeways, the only son of 
the gentleman then in possession, held the commission of 
Major in the royal army, and did good service to the 
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cause of loyalty and honor; but, the parry of Cromwell, i[ 
having gained the ascendency, it was only by fines and a |! 
temporary imprisonment that he purchased his future : 
safety. Whilo affairs were in this state, the elder Mr. J 
Strangeways was stricken with a sickness which brought 1 
him nigh unto death, and it became necessary for him to ! 
settle his worldly concerns. But it was feared that, if ! 
the estate came into the hands of Major Strange ways, it 
would be immediately sequestrated, on the ground of his , 
disaffection to tho dominant party in the state. With! 
the full consent of all parties, therefore, a will was made u 
by which Mabel, the only unmarried sister of the Major, 1 
was put in possession of the farm ; holding it as executrix ,| 
for her father, and, by a tacit understanding, as trustee jj 
for her brother. A similar disposition was made of the j 
stock of the farm and other personal property ; Major ! 
Strangeways feeling quite assured from his sister’s 
advanced age, and her well-known prudence, that then 
estate would eventually revert to him or to his heirs at a || 
more propitious season. Thus, after his father’s death, j 
they lived; — the Major making Mosson Farm his habi- j J 
tual place of residence, and endeavoring by careful,' 
management of his paternal domain to occupy the time ! 
which political changes compelled him to spend in 
seclusion: while Mabel, happy in his society, seemed to 
devote all her thoughts to her housewively duties, and to 
the education of a little girl whom her brother hud, (as 1 
be said) adopted a few years previous. Such is the ex- ; 
planation requisite to the full and proper comprehension j 
of the catastrophe of their history. j 

It was the afternoon of an autumnal day, and the leaves 
were falling thick and fast from the ancient trees upon ’ 
the lawn, when a lady, accompanied by a fair child of | 
some five summers, appeared on the upper terrace of the j 
noble mansion of Mosson. To judge, from tho matured 
fulness of her figure, the lady might be somewhat past 
middle age, but her blooming check and soft blue eye, 11 
seemed to disprove the testimony of her matronly person, i 
Despite her heavy velvet robe and the close coif which 
nearly concealed her still beautiful huir, Mabel Strange-!j 
ways might easily have been mistaken for one still in the j 
prime of life. She was, indeed, very beautiful;—the full i 
bright eye, the soft infantine smoothness of her complex-1| 
ion, the delicate color on her round cheek, tho lustre of ; 
the pule brown locks which displayed not a single thread , 
of silver in tlie bands that crossed her white forehead, all ij 
combined to form a lovely picture of womanly grace. ; 
The freshness of girlhood had long since vanished, but 
•he had little cause to regret its departure, for, although, i 
her hand had lost something of its exquisite symmetry, ! j 
and her figure no longer boasted,its airy lightness,— ' 
although the over-curious eye might perchance even dis-;j 
cover a slight footprint of Time in her noble countenance, *j 
yet, the beauty of Mistress Mabel had bidden defiance ^ 
to the blight of years. Shading her eyes, with one fair ' 
hand, from the slant beams of the setting sun, Mabel j 
stood, for some minutes, looking anxiously down the 
road leading from the highway to the gate of Mosson. 

A slight cloud of discontent passed over her face, and, 
with a gesture of impatience, she was turning away, 
when she caught sight of an object moving in the 'j 


distance. Another moment, and she descried a person 
on horseback, apparently approaching in eager haste, 
and a bright blush mounted to her very forehead as she 
murmured,—** It is he,—it is he,—he has not broken his 
tryst: but he must not see mo thus watching his coming 
like a love-sick girl,—I will in, and meet him in the 
tapestried chamber.” Wiih these words, Mabel turned, 
and leaving the child still playing on the steps of the 
terrace, ihe re-entered the apartment. Yielding to her 
sense of decorum, she resumed her seat in the high- 
hacked oaken chair, beside her embroidery frame; but 
the beatings of her heart shook the hand which sought its 
accustomed task, and she only marred the rose-leaf she 
meant to make , w hile she listened breathlessly to the 
clatter of a horse’s hoofs in the paved court-yard. A 
brief interval of suspense followed,—the door was flung 
hastily open, and ns she turned to greet the intruder, she 
encountered the fierce and angry visage of her brother. 

“George, is it you?” exclaimed Mabel, growing as 
pale as her coif. 

“ You thought It had been John Furcelle, perchance,” 
returned Major Strangeways, sternly; ** Mabel, I have 
heard things which have sent me in hot haste to my 
home:—things, which huve mode my check to bum and 
my blood to boil, and I come to you to learn their falsity. 
Mind,—I say their falsity; for should they be true —but 
no, it cannot be.” And the soldier throwing himself into 
a seat, smoothed his frowning brow, while be kept his 
eyes steadfastly fixed on his agitated sister. 

“ Whnt mean you, brother?” gasped Mabel, as she 
sunk back in her chair and gazed upon his unwonted, 
passion. 

“Know you not what I mean?” asked her brother, 
with his eyes still rivetted upon her changing countenance. 
“Only prove to me that you nre ignorant—convince me 
that it is only terror which now pules your cheek,—let 
me feel assured that it is not guilt, and—” 

“Guilt!” interrupted Mabel, starting from her chair, 
her faco crimsoning with indignant surprise; ** did I 
hear aright, George ? did you soy guilt /” 

“ Ay, guilt , Main*!; if men say true, then is the thing 
less strange to you than the name” 

** And pruy, what do men say against my fair fame, 
that my brother should believe?” said Mabel, with 
forced calmness. 

“ Nay, I cannot frame the courtly phrases which alone 
might fit the tale for a maiden’s ear. Mistress Mabel,” 
replied the Major, with a hitter sneer; “ what if I were 
to tell you,” continued he, “ that men call you my Lady 
Light o’ Love, and whisper the name of John Furcelle, 
while they jeer at the grey-bearded pnramour?” 

“ Tho brother who listened to the foul slander, and 
did not crush to tho earth the reptile who uttered it, 
deserves to be lopped for ever from the noble stem from 
whence ho sprung!” exclaimed Mabel proudly and 
sternly. 

“ You brave it well, Mabel, but words ore idle count¬ 
ings: prove to me that you never received John Furcelle 
into this house, under cover of the night;—prove to me 
that his steed has not stood, tied to the paik paling, ’till 
the chimes have stricken the midnight hour—an hour 
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when maidenly prudence should have closed the door jj married, and I trust found that happ • cs« which waa 
against all men ;—prove to me that there is no color of I 1 denied to me ; but death has now severed the ties which 
truth in the vile tale, and 1 will pursue the slanderer to || united him to a wife and me to a father. We are both 
the ends of the earth, but I will avenge you. You are j free, and now, even now, in the autumn of my days will 
pale, Mabel: you do not answer—you cannot deny the I become a bride to him who had my love in my joyous 
charge ! Great God! that I should have lived to see our girlhood.” * 

name disgraced by a wanton,—and she my cherished u And so you mean to make a love match , Mabel 
sister!’* Strangeways?” exclaimed her brother, “ with the weight 

“ ’Tts false !” exclaimed Mabel passionately, drawing of forty years upon your head, you would play the silly 
up her majestic figure to its full height, and gazing upon J maiden and wed the white haired lover of your youth! 
him with fearful calmness, while her dilated nostril and faugh ! it sickens me to hear of such unwomanly conduct, 
heaving bosom gave token of the storm which raged ji Think you, John Furcelle would remember the fancies of 
within; “ tis false! I say. Dishonor will never befall bis early days if the object of his past affection were not 
our name through the agency of Mabel Strangeways. the possessor of broad lands 1 No, no, the wily attorney 
Yourself, George—ay, yourself grafted the only base looks well to his own welfare, and the ancient damsel of 
scion on our noble stock,” pointing to the little Alice Mosson would have few of his love-speeches now, did sho 


who appeared sporting on the terrace. || not hold a nohle heritage.” 

“ Beware, Mabel, how you arouse the chafed lion;” ij “ Jeer on, George Strangeways, jeer on,” exclaimed 
returned her brother, “Alice is, as you suspect, my!! Mabel, with a bent brow and flushed cheek, “but as 
child ; but her mother was my wedded wife, and though surely as the beauty which once was my dowry has been 
death too early severed the secret tie that bound us, our I 1 faded, and the best years of my past life have been 
daughter is no unworthy heir to the name and fortunes jj wasted by your cruelty, so surely will I wed my early 
of my father. But for a woman—and one too, who has jj lover.” 

long passed the hey-day of youth ; whose blood should J “ And by the God who made me, Mabel,” cried her 
now be chilled into icy coldness by the frosts of time,— jj brother fiercely, “ the hour that makes you his wife, seals 


for her to play the wanton !—” 

“ Dare to utter that name again, George Strangeways, 


j the doom of one of us. I will never live a dependant on 
j the bounty of my sister’s husband. The estate was given 


and from that moment [ forget you ever were my brother,” to you in trust, and you have no right to transfer it to the 
exclaimed Mabel, “ repeat that insulting epithet, and you keeping of another: it is mine,—secured only by your 
will find that the frosts of time have not chilled my blood ! seeming claim, and I scorn to be a tenant-at-will of a 
so far as to render me a defenceless and helpless victim | stranger.” 


to vour Tyranny and injustice.” 


‘ Brother, had you come to me with kind words,” 


“ And proy who will you summon as your champion ?” said Mabel, “ had you asked me of my purpose in a man- 
asked Major Strangeways, insultingly, “will you call ner befitting the ties that bound us, I would have told you 
upon the doughty soldier and the subtle lawyer,—the of things which might have laid the unquiet devil of 
time-serving villain who forfeited the honor of a cavalier avarice in your bosom. I would have told you of our 
when he became an attorney in the courts held under the ; plan for assuring to you the hnlf of all the income during 
accursed Roundheads? Will you call upon John Fur- j my life, and a reversion to the little Alice, whom I have 
eelle to do battle with your brother? I' faith, he must 'long believed to be your child, though you lacked the 
lay down his musty parchments and practise the small- j confidence in me to tell me so. But you meet me with 
•word ere he can personate the character of a gentleman reproaches and menaces,— you called me by a name I 
in the field.” j blush to remember,—you accused mo of a crime at which 

“ Call him by what names you will, George, so you but j my nature revolts,—you threaten the life of him whom I 
odd to them the titles he can claim from me. To me he 1 have sworn to wed, and henceforth, unless you recall 
is the lover of rny youth, the suitor of my later days, tho j your revilings and menaces, we must he as strangers to 
husband of my choice,” said Mabel calmly. I each other. The hospitalities of Mosson shall always bo 

“ Never! never!” exclaimed her brother fiercely. extended to you, but as the master of Mosson you never 
“ Listen to me for one moment, George;—when in the enter here again. The house is mine, until the law shall 
days of my early youth, you brought John Furcelle to decide upon some equitable division, and in the meantime, 
Mosson, and introduced him us your companion in arms, if you would meet a welcome reception within its walls, 
be was received hospitably and kindly, even as you had you must be prepared to treat with due observance, the 
desired; but when he became my lover and sought my husband of its mistress.” 

hand, you interposed between me and my happiness— Starting to his feet, his hands clenched, the white foam 

you severed the ties that bound my heart to his—you in- standing on his lip, and his eyes flaming with passion, 


fluenced my father to reject his proffered suit, because 
you would not wed your sister to one who lacked the 


j Major Strangeways listened to his sister’s latter words. 
I “ It is enough, Mabel,” he exclaimed, in a hoarse voice, 


appanage of broad lands and rich possessions. I then ns she concluded, “you have said quite enough. Never 
vowed to become the wife of none other; and I kept my will I darken these doors ’till I return as the master of 
word. Rank and wealth, and love, have been tendered Mosson. Murk my words,—I will come as the master , 
to me in vain: I was bound to be faithful unto death, lor we never meet 8gain. Make John Furcelle your 
and Heaven will assist mo to fulfil my vow. Furcelle jj husband, and, as surely as there is a God in Heaven, you 
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make your brother a murderer!” With these words, he 
strode from the apartment, and mounting his horse, drew 
not his bridle-rein ’till many miles lay between him and 
his only home. 

Pale and agitated, Mabel watched his furious speed 
with 8gonized apprehension, for she dreaded lest he 
should encounter Furcelle, whose coming she had been 
awaiting, when her brother made his appearance. Ac¬ 
customed to the violence of his temper, for, although but 
two years her elder, he had been wont to benr rule over her 
from her very infancy, she tried to believe his threats 
were only the bravado of a chafed spirit; and, only praying 
that he might not meet her lover in his path, she sought to i 
quiet her disturbed feelings. Fortunately Furcelle was j 
detained until an hour much later than he usually came 
to visit her, and thus escaped an encounter which might 1 
have, been perilous to both. Fully aware of her brother’s ! 
early opposition to her wishes, and convinced that he , 
would be even less fuvorably disposed towards him at the ' 
present, Furcelle was by no means surprised at the j 
tale which Mabel had to tell. But, relying on the j 
Major’s unsullied honor, he treated his menaces as the 
empty vaporing* of anger, and looked for no worse con- J 
test with him, than a suit at law. A recollection of his 
early attachment, admiration of her still unfaded beauty, j 
a sense of loneliness in his desolate home, and, it may be, j 
a full appreciation of the value of Mosson Farm, bad I 
formed the mingled motives with which Furcelle sought | 
the hand of Mabel Strangewnys. | 

In her heart there was but one feeling, and with all ' 
the purity and singleness of woman’s affection, she belteld 
in him only the object of her first love. He was changed : 
indeed by the hand of time, who had dealt far less 1 
leniently with the lover than with the loved;—his head 
was silvered with the snows of fifty winters, his brow w’ns i 
furrowed with the cares of life, his heart indurated with j 
the subtleties of his professon, but still he was the lieing 
who had first awakened the music of the a flections within 
her bosom, and though his hand might have lost much of J 
its cunning, and her heart much of its melody, yet there j 
were gome chords which could vibrate only at his touch. 

Are there who doubt that thus in age j 

Affection should uwake 7 I 

And scorn to think a time-worn heart i 

For love should throb or break? 

Go, look upon the mountain stream j 

When, checked in its free course, : 

The waters spend upon themselves I 

Their pent and useless force; j 

Then loose the harriers thnt have held j 

The waves so long in sleep, 

And mark with what resistless strength 

The current on will sweep. j 

The violence of Major Strangew nys had hastened in- j 
stead of retarding the preparations for the marriage, and j 1 
ere the dark days of November had passed away, Mabel jj 
had become the wife of her lover. Happy in the renli/a- j; 
tion of her early dream, the only drawback to her felicity ^ 
was the difference w ith her brother, whom she had never 'J 
seen since the fearful night when he denounced such |J 


fj terrible maledictions upon her marriage. Bur, manifold 
ijas were her enjoyments, Mabel would probably have 
I needed little time to discover, that the romance of early 
love, how ever vividly it may exist in the heart of woman, 

’ soon fades from the breast of man. There is so much 
, adaptation necessary in wedded life,—so much conformity 
[ of minds, and tempers, and habits requisite to constitute 
I perfect happiness, that a marriage contracted late in life, 
j is rarely one of unalloyed felicity. Each party has ac¬ 
quired modes of thinking and acting independently, and 
i the duty of submission on the one hand, and forbearance 
on the other, becomes a task of tenfold difficulty. But 
I Mabel was not destined to profit by the daily discipline 
j of heart and mind which the duties of married life 
! require; nor did she experience the pang of disappoint- 
j ment in her affections through the chilling influence of 
time. 

A few months only had elapsed, when it became 
necssary for Mr. Furcelle to proceed to London, in order 
to conduct the lawsuits in which he was engaged as 
council; and also for the purpose of making some 
definitive arrangement with Major Si range ways relative 
to the division of the property. Leaving his wife and 
[ the little Alice (who still remained under her charge) at 
Mosson, Mr. Furcelle took up his abode, (to use the 
words of the old chronicle,) “in a lodging one story high, 
at the sign of the George and Half-Moon, oppusite to a 
| Pewterer’s shop.” “ He being retired to his lodging,” 

| continues the writer, “ between nine and ten, not having 
I been in it above a quarter of an hour, w hen the fact w as 
| done; he sitting at his desk with his face towards the 
window, the curtain belonging to it being so near drawn, 
that there was only left room enough to discern him,— 

1 two bullets, shot from a carbine, struck him, the one 
through the forehead, the other in about the mouth.” 

' His death was instantaneous. His clerk, who was in 
I the room with him, upon hearing the report of the gun, 
j turned and saw him with his head resting on his desk, 

: as if overcome w-ith sleep. It was not until he approached 
' him and beheld the blood flowing from his wounds, that 
t he discerned the fatal truth. The greatest alarm and 
j confusion immediately prevailed. The son of the de- 
j ceased was hastily summoned, who calling to mind the 
j threats uttered by Major Srrangewavs, did not hesitate 
j to denounce him a9 the murderer. In the pocket of the 
j urffortunute Mr. Furcelle, was found the following billet: 
j “Brother Furcf.llf:— It argues not dbcrction in us. of 
; either side, we being both Cnvulicrs. to submit our cau-es to this 
! present course of law, when mote of our judgrs are tuch as were 
l lormcrly our enemies. Cubits’ sands were a uiuch titter plttco 
for our dispute, than Westminster Hall.” 

This note, in the well-known handwriting of Major 
Strangewnys, and containing a challenge, which his 
adversary had been too prudent to notice, tended to con¬ 
firm the suspicions against him. Officers were sent in 
I pursuit of him, and, at two o’clock in the morning, lie 
was arrested in bed at his lodgings. Without the 
slightest delay, he was immediately hurried to the place 
where lay the body of his murdered relative; and being 
confronted with it, was desired, according to a supersti¬ 
tion then prevalent, to take the dead man by the hand, 
and, touching his wounds, to declare whether he was 
guilty of his death. But in this case, the doctrine of 
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smvpathy proved fallacious, for no supernatural effusion j 1 evidence publicly adduced. The queston therefore was 
of blood evinced the presence of the murderer, and it was i put, as usual, to the prisoner: “ Guilty, or Not Guilty?** 
necessary to resort to more efficacious means of dis- ! t Every ear was bent forward to catch his reply, but not a 
covery. j word broke the breathless silence. Again the question 

At length it was suggested, by one of the coroner’s *> was repeated, but no reply was returned. A solemn 
jury, that the shops of the gunsmiths’ in London should jj pause now ensued, broken at last by the third and last 
be examined, to learn whether any guns hod been sold or j repetition of the fearful demand. At this moment, the 
lent on that day. But another of the jury, wh;» happened 1 , voice of the criminal, clear ns the blast of a clarion, rang 
to be a gunsmith, gave it as his opinion that such a search i through the chamber. 

was impracticable, adding that he had himself lent one, |j “If I may be admitted to die,” said he, “ by theman- 
and he doubted not many others had done the same, jjnerof death which befell my brother, I will plead.” 

This assertion, being noticed by the foreman of the jury, jj The Lord Chief Justice, surprised by this unwonted 
led to a ch»ser investigation of the matter, and it was CO urse, gravely replied, “that if convicted, the law pre¬ 
ascertained that the gun in question had been lent to a | scribed the manner of his death.” 

certain Major Thompson, formerly of the King’, army, jj .. Thcn „ retur|1( , d Mgfor Strangeway,, “ I shall not 
A cine reemetl to be now furnished to the eager avenger. p1ead> , ince> bv refusing to do ,o. I can both fi-ee myself 
ot blood, and Major Thomp.on not being in town, hi, j flom the ignominioU9 dett ih 0 f a public gibbet, and al,o 
w.fe wa, taken into custody. This immediately cau,ed I pr( . 9ervc my C8tul0 f or those dear friend, who may 
the r turn of the husband, who hastening to a justice of 
the peace, declared that he had borrowed the gun at the 


: survive me. 


request of Major Strangeways, for the purpose of killing 
a deer. Of course, the guilt of the murder was now 
brought home to the vindictive brother-in-law, and he 
was immediately committed to Newgate. 

In the course of the examinations, previous to the trial jj 


I In all crimes of an atrocious nature, the law-s of Eng- 
. land have exacted a total confiscation of the personal 
! property, and in many cases, an alienation of the real 
j estate of the criminal, after conviction : but, by another 
ancient law, whose cruel enactment dates from the reign 

...... , . i! of Edward the Third, it is decreed that if the criminal 

K had been found necessary to summon the unhappy , . . , , , 

. , _ , .. . , , stands mute, and refuses to plead, he must suffer the 

widow to testify respecting the animosity which had I 

, , , 1 , ... . . I dreadlul penalty therein prescribed for his contumacy; 

existed between the deceased and his supposed murderer. | . . . , . , 

_ , . , r r ; but, as no conviction can, in that case, take place, no 

lhus, while the wife was mourning the untimely fate ot ji ...... r T , . 

...... , . ..... | confiscation of his estates can follow. It was to tbia 

her bu»band, the sister was called to give evidence which . *; , 

. .... , , , Minor Strangeways alluded,in his refusal to answer the 

must condemn to an ignominious death her only brother. ; • , * . . TT , , , . 

.. . . . , . , j r i i j • i i, charges brought against him. He knew death to be 

Mabel was almost heart-broken, and few looked with !j , ' , , - . .. , _ . 

. l i • ji i inevitable, whether he were found guilty and suffered on 

tearless eve upon the pale visage and deep mourning ’ . .. .. ... 

. r , ... . , j , t the gibbet, or by an obstinate silence subjected himself 

dress of the stately and beautiful woman, who had been , ® ... , , ~ , , . . 

, . f . • J 1 J ti • L. to tho * pane fort et dure. But the last was a death so 

the innocent cause of this dreadful tragedy. JL he sight I , . . . , . . , , ... 

. . . , , , . * . . I horrible, that even the judges on the bench exhorted him 

of his desolate sister softened the obdurate heart of the t , , r n . . . .. ... 

, , , . ... . : to shun such awful sufienng, f>y a compliance with the 

murderer, and the unexpected presence of Major 1 homp-1 1 ..... TI , . 

... ‘ . .. . ,| requisition of the court. He was, however, not to be 

son, convinced him of the uselessness of further conceal- i „ . . , . . , . . 

moved from his purpose, and his answer to his counsel, 

who urged him to avoid the terrible sentence of the law, 

was decisive. 


menu He therefore, made a full confession of his crime, 
and was remanded to prison to await his trial. 

On the 24th of February, just thirteen days after the 
crime w as committed, the unhappy man was brought to i 
trial, and now occurred one of the most remarkable t 
scenes ever exhibited in a court of justice. The court 


“ I will not leave my little Alice a beggar,” said he. 
“ What matters the mode of my denth, or whether my 
bodily pangs be of longer or shorter duration? I shall 


was crowded to overflowing, for the respectability of the \' ** nerved to bear al1 b ? the lhon * ht lhat 1 atn not * 


parties, the magnitude of the crime, and the singularity 
ot the circumstances, bad drawn together a throng of i 
persons of both sexes. When Major Strangeways I 
was brought to the bar, a murmur of pity and ad- j 
miration ran through the assembly, for seldom had a 
nobler figure been presented to the eyes of an outraged j 
public. Tall of stature, with a figure of the finest pro¬ 
portions, a countenance of melancholy beauty, and a pro¬ 
fusion of dark curling locks, falling upon his shoulders, 
after the fashion of the Cavaliers of that day, it seemed 


proclaimed criminal, privileged to leave only an inheri¬ 
tance of disgrace and poverty to my child.” 

After much vain expostulation the court was compelled 
to pronounce sentence in conformity with the law, and a 
fearful shudder ran through the veins of each horror- 
stricken listener, as it was declared that: 

“ The prisoner at the bar be sent to tlie place from 
whenco ho came; that he be put into a mean house, 
stopped from any light; and that he be laid upon his 
back, with his arms stretched forth with a cord, the one 


scarcely credible that aught so gifted by nature should be j t° one ride °f bis prison, the other to the other side of 
branded with the mark of Cain. Out of compassion to j his prison, and in like manner shall his legs be used: 


the criminal, and a desire to afford him every proper 
chance of escape, it is the custom for the court, to take 
no notice of a private and voluntary confession; but to 
proceed in all cases, as if nothing was known beyond the 


and that upon his body shall be laid as much iron and 
, stone as he can bear and more; that the first day he shall 
j have three morsels of barley-bread, and the next dav he 
| shall drink thrice of the water of the next channel to the 
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prison door, but no spring or fountain water, and this 
shall be his punishment ’till he die.” 

Such was the cruel penalty inflicted upon one who re¬ 
fused to plead; a penalty derived from the days of early J 
tyranny, when such a refusal deprived the feudal lord or j 
sovereign, of the escheat or forfeiture of the criminal’s J 
estate, and was therefore rendered liable to a punishment ; 
so severe as to terrify all persons from incurring it. But I 
with unblanching courage Major Strangeways listened to j 
the awful sentence, and upon his return to his prison, j 
wrote to Major Dewie, a member of parliament, who had j 
married one of his sisters, in the following words: 

“ Dear Brother :—1 hope these lines and pressing death will j 
so far expiate my crime, as to procure you and my other friends i 
forgiveness, for my conscience bears me witness 1 was provoked ! I 
by many of ray brother-in-law’s unsufferuble wrones. After j; 
divers parlies, finding his inveterate spleen so implacuble. ns to I 
indict nnd inform against me at the. open bench, my flesh and i 
blood held no longer patience, but sought to usurp the vengeful | 
attribute which God appropriates to himself, when he would not 
answer me in single combat, though I offered him advantage iu I! 
the length of weapon. Yet, this I will assure you, that l did not ; 
design his death, but by the discharging of n waruing piece, to t 
have only terrified his heart from prosecuting litigious suits, and . 
thereby let him know, that he was at another man’s mercy, if | 
he continued the same. | 

“ In a word, each man oweth a death, and I two, by this un- l 
timely fact: the one to my Maker, the other to the law,—which | 
invokes me to pay the one more willingly, being confident that j 
the other is cancelled by the all-seeing eye of Divine mercy and j! 
justice. These, iu short, are the last words of I 

“ Your dying brother, || 

“ Gf.orge Strangeways. ; 
44 From the Press- Ford, in Newgate, 28th of February, 1659.” i j 

On the last day of the month, at eleven in the morning, || 
the Sheriffs of London, accompanied by their officers, 
came to the Press-yard, where, after a few minutes delay, I 
Major Strangeways appeared. Clad in a white dress, 
over which was thrown a long mourning cloak,—* 4 his 
attire,” says the chronicle, ** handsomely emblemed the 
condition he was then in, who, though his soul wore a 
•able robe of mourning for his former sins, it was now 
become his upper garment, and, in a few minutes, being 
cast off, would discover the immaculate dress of mercy j 
which was under it.” Accompanied by a few of his j 
friends and the Reverencd Dr. Warmsley, who had 
ministered faithfully to him in holy things, he was 
guarded to the dungeon from whence he was never to 
return with life. Kneeling on the floor of his prison, he 
prayed most fervently, and expressing the sincerest 
penitence for bis offence, he implored the prayers of ell 
present, that he might bo supported in his awful trial. 
Then uttering, with a loud clear voice, his confession of 
faith, he took a solemn leave of his friends, and prepared 
himself for the last scene of this dreadful tragedy. 

The heart sickens at the horrible recital, and the pen 
drop* from the hand which now indites this recoi-d of! 
crime and cruelly. The ancient chronicler dwells with j 
curious minuteness upon the horrors of his lost moments, 
but the eye of humanity quails at the painful view. ! 
Whether the compassion of his executioners led them to j 
increase the weights which were crushing out his life, is j 
not known, but his agonizing sufferings were certainly of i 
short duration. His death ensued within ten minutes 
after he submitted to this punishment. 

Such was the end of Major Strangeways, a man of fine 
talents, of gracious hearing, of a generous nature, and a 
most loyal and noble gentleman, but who fell a victim to 


his own vindictive passions. The unhappy Mabel, over¬ 
whelmed with the tragic fate of both her husband and 
her brother, sunk into a melancholy, from which she 
never recovered. At her death, she bequeathed the 
estate of Mosson to the orphan Alice, who, while she 
mourned the untimely fate of her relatives, was carefully 
kept in ignorance of the crime which had led to so much 
misfortune; and, during the course of a long life, never 
knew at what a fearful price her father hod purchased for 
her the right of inheritance. 

Note.— Whether the law which condemned criminals to bo 
pressed to death for refusing to plead, he vet repealed, I kuow 
not,—but it certainly has fallen into disuse. By * statute of 
George HI. every person who refused to plead in auswer to a 
criminal charge, was proceeded against ns if actually proved to 
be guilty, and suffered the penalty prescribed by law for tho 
crime of which he was accused. Our laws, however, more 
humanely direct, that if the prisoner stand mule, the proceedings 
shall be carried on as if he pleaded not guilty —thus affording 
him every chance of escaping which testimony can furnish, lit 
the legnl history of England, there are numerous instances of 
persons who have had resolution and patience to undergo so 
terrible a death in order to benefit their heirs, by preventing a 
forfeiture of their estates, which would have bee.n the conse¬ 
quence of a conviction by a verdict. There is a memorable 
story of au ancestor of un ancient fuinily in the North of Eng¬ 
land. In a fit of jealousy he killed his wife, and put to denth tho 
children who were at home, by throwing them from the battle¬ 
ments of his castle: and proceeding with an intent to destroy 
bis only remaining child, an infant, nursed at a farm-house at 
some distance, he was intercepted by a storm of thunder and 
lightning. This awakened in his breast the compunctions of 
conscience. He desisted from his purpose, and having sur¬ 
rendered himself to justice, iu order to secure his estates to hit 
child, he had the resolution to die under the dreadful judgment 
of ‘peine fort et dure .'—Vide Blackstone, book W. nota to tec. 
325. 


Original. 

IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY. 

BT PROFESSOR H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

The sun is bright, tho air is clear. 

The darting swallows soar and sing, 

And from the stately elms I hear 
The blue-bird prophecying Spring. 

So blue yon winding river flows, 

It seems an outlet from the sky. 

Where waiting ’till the west-wind blows, 
The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 

All things are new'*,—the buds, the leaves, 
That gild the elm-tree’s nodding crest, 
And even the nest beneath the eaves 
There are no birds in last year’s nest. 

All things rejoice in youth and love, 

The fulness of their first delight; 

And learn from the soft heavens above, 

The melting tenderness of night. 

Maiden! that readcst this simple rhyme. 

Enjoy thy youth—it will not stay; 

Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 

For, oh ! it is not always May! 

Enjoy the Spring of love and youth, 

To some good angel leave the rest, 

For Time will teach thee soon the truth— 
There are no birds in last year’s nest 
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Original. 

MADELON SAME. 

BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 

In the year 1812, being an invalid, I was advised by 
my physicians to leave the city and find a quiet retreat in 
some country hamlet. Pursuing their advice, I took up 
my residence in that of Lignes, in the department of 
Pas de Calais, at the dwelling of one Madam Sante. 
The very name appeared to me a lucky omen, and 1 
soon found myself at home in the bosom of the humble 
and happy family, which consisted of only Madam and 
her pretty daughter, Madelon. Jnques de Sante, the 
husband of Madam, had died shortly after the birth of 
bis daughter, leaving the good dame charged with her 
entire care and support. He had been only a peasant, 
and saving the little cottage which he had inherited from 
bis father, with a patch of garden ground, he could boast 
of no other portion of this world’s goods; but the pit¬ 
tance arising from his daily labor, amply provided the 
necessary comforts for himself and wife, while the birth 
of the little Madelon filled their cup of contentment to 
overflowing. But death! the spoiler, came in the sun¬ 
shine of their bliss, and Jaques de Sante was called to an \ 
early grave. 

After the grief of the young widow had somewhat!: 
abated, she thought of the best means to support herself j 
and infant daughter. Her little garden, luckily, was of {' 
a productive soil, and with the knowledge of cultivation ji 
she had acquired from her husband, backed by her own 
industry, she contrived to raise sufficient fruits and 
flowers, the profits arising from the sale of which, was 
enough to furnish nil that her contented mind desired. 
The little Madelon, as she progressed in years, did also 
in beauty, and her sixteenth summer found her the 
loveliest maiden of the hamlet, at least, the young men, 
who are the best judges of such matters, with one voice 
awarded her the title of “ the milage rose” 

It was at this period of Madelon’s minority that I 
became an inmate of their happy home, and if ever the 
hand of nature had lavished the riches of loveliness upon 
the human form, it had on that of the innocent Madelon. 
From beneath a clear and open brow glanced two eyes 
of the brightest lustre. Her mouth, which seemed to 
speak of love alone, was gemmed with teeth regular and 
white as the purest pearl. Her hair, dark as the plumage 
of the^raven’s wing, flowed in long and luxuriant tresses 
over a neck and host of the most perfect mould, while the 
pure blood mantling in her cheek, shone through a skin 
of downy softness, in color like the lily when tinged with 
the fervid beams of summer. Such a form was a fitting 
•brine for the soul of virtue with which God had endowed 
this beautiful creature. • 

At this period, Napoleon was busy in his preparations 
for the invasion of Russia, and for the purpose of levying 
troops, couriers were despatched to all parts of the 
kingdom. No spot was sacred from the mandate of this 
mighty murderer. Fathers, sons, and husbands, all were 
dragged into the arena of warfare, victims to bo offered 
op on the altar ot Moloch, to satiate the blood-thirsty 
appetite of a man, who had for his aim, nothing but »elf 
15 


aggrandisement,—the gratification of ambitious passions, 
which he hypocritically clothed under the pretence of a 
love of country—the advancement of the glory of his 
“La Belle France .” 

In the universal conscription, it was not to be expected 
that the peaceful inhabitants of Lignes should have been 
exempted from the human tribute; and accordingly, one 
evening, a young officer rode into the village und pro¬ 
claimed the orders of the Emperor. His carriage wa* 
noble and manly, his figure of exquisite proportion, his 
manners were bland and attractive, while his conversation 
pronounced him as one who had mingled in the saloons 
of refinement. As there was no exact inn in the place, 
and almost every inhabitant could scarcely boast of more 
than sufficient accommodation for himself, it was sug¬ 
gested by one of a group who was looking on the young 
officer with rustic surprise and delight, that the dwelling 
of Madam Sante might probably afford him the necessary 
accommodation during his transient sojourn, and the 
speaker at once offered to conduct him to her cottage. 
At the garden gate he was met by Madelon, who, never 
having beheld a soldier in her life, gazed with admirution 
and delight on the handsome dress and figure of the 
stranger. He politely inquired for the mistress of the 
house, and Madelon, with her natural grace and simpli¬ 
city, which at once charmed and captivated the young 
soldier, conducted him to the presence of her mother. 
Having explained his business to Madam, and professing 
his willingness to be contented with whatever accommo¬ 
dation she might be pleased to bestow, the good dame 
consented to receive him, and Captain Verve, from that 
moment, became a lodger at the cottage. 

Time flew on—days had melted into weeks, and weeks 
had merged into months. The necessary number of re¬ 
cruits had been obtained, and the day of departure ap¬ 
pointed. During Verv6’s residence, it was to me plainly 
perceivable, that Madelon ’9 heart and soul were with 
him. If he spoke to her, her eye would spnrkle with 
delight, if he gazed upon her, the blood would mount m 
rosy richness to her cheek and her whole frame betray 
| an unusual tremor. More than once I had observed th© 

, tear start into her eye when he mentioned the time of his 
departure ; and one occasion, I found her sobbing deeply 
in the arbor of the garden,—she seemed confused at my 
1 presence, and when I questioned her ns to the cause of 
I her sorrow, she could only reply by a fresh flood of tears, 
and fled in confusion and terror from my sight. It was 
easy, however, to divine the cause. Her heart hod been 
given to the handsome Verv^, and now she dreaded th© 
moment of their separation. The fond and artless 
mother dreamt not that her child stood in the path of 
temptation, that the blandishments and artifices of th© 
young soldier were sapping the foundation of her virtue, 
that the serpent was slowly yet effectually coiling his 
j folds around his victim—that the moment was fast ap- 
. preaching, w hen the beauteous girl would fall from the 
I summit of her innocence, and her fair name become a 
thing of mockery and scorn. Verv4, so cautiously dhd 
he lay his snares, that it defied the keenest eye to detect 
their slightest semblance. He sung to her the songs of 
j bis beloved France, be depicted to her in the most glow- 
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ing colors the wonders and glories of the busy world, ’till 
her own beautiful and happy home appeared but 
a bleak and barren wilderness. The mind of Madelon 
thus unsettled, it was not difficult for Verv£ to effect his 
design. She saw in him only the soul of' honor and of 
truth, deceit she would not believe dwelt in so fair and 
gallant a form, and in her confiding fondness and simpli- 
city of heart, in a fatal moment yielded to the wiles of 
the seducer. 

Time, who is ever on the wing, at length brought on 
the day of his departure. It was one of those balmy 
mornings in May, such as are only at that early season of 
the year to be found in the sunny soil of France. Sum¬ 
mer from her rosy urn had scattered her treasures upon 
the earth. The trees were laden with their snowy blos¬ 
soms, the flowrets smiling through their dewy tears,— 
beauty and love were blended in one harmonious whole. 

At the earliest blush of morn, the drum broke the 
slumbers of the hamlet, and heavily did it fall on 
many a heart. The conscripts were speedily assembled, 
burning eyes and throbbing bosoms were thronging 
around them,—every maiden in the village but one was 
there, to bid a brother or a lover a long and sad, if not 
perhaps, an eternal farewell. ^That absent one it is 
almost needless to say, was Madelon. Why was she not 
present to bid her handsome Verv6, “God’s speed” upon 
his journey I Many were the suspicions and surmises 
exchanged among her companions, but all were ignorant 
of the proper cause. Alas ! poor Madelon lay on her 
pillow, a weeping sufferer,—‘ a blighted lily’ on the bed 
of crime. 

The last parting was over, the lilied banner of France 
was unfurled above the little band, the drum and fife 
mingled their warlike sounds together, and amidst shouts 
that rose from grief-stilled voices, the conscripts turned 
their backs upon their native village, followed by weep¬ 
ing eyes, and blessed by aching hearts. 

Sorrow, however, must find an intermission. The in¬ 
habitants soon relapsed into their accustomed pursuits, and 
except an occasional remark as to the destiny of the party, 
no one would have known that the ties of affection and 
kindred had so recently been sundered. But forgetful¬ 
ness, peace, and happiness, were strangers to the bosom 
of Madelon. Her eyes, that once sparkled like those of 
the gazelle, were now sunken and lustreless. The ruddy 
tint had vanished from her cheek, her lips, that once 
flushed like a cleft cherry, were wan and bloodless,— 
deep drawn sighs occasionally escaped from her,—the 
usual neatness in her attire was neglected, and to the 
poor mother it was apparent that some heavy weight lay 
upon the mind of her daughter, but to all her inquiries, 
Madelon would only reply, 44 It is nothing, mother,— 
nothing. ” 

The summer had passed away, and the brown mantle 
of autumn was spread over the landscape, still, no tidings 
bad reached the village of Lignes respecting the fate of 
the conscripts. This was owing to the shrewd policy of 
Napoleon, who had given orders that all communication 
should be withheld from the relatives of those who were 
in the ranks of the army, fearing that tbe knowledge of 
their sufferings might chill the ardor of the people, and 


dim the glory of his mighty enterprise. But, among all 
who were anxious for intelligence, none was so dreadful 
a victim to suspense as Madelon. To her, Verve’s 
silence was an eternity of torture,— 44 Verv6 ! her beloved 
her noble minded Verv6,” as in tbe fondness of her heart 
in her solitary moments she used to call him, had never 
sent her the promised advice and assistance to enable her 
to join him in Paris. Her situation could no longer be 
concealed, and the poor mother beheld her darling child 
the creature of guilt and shame. For the first moment 
in her existence did she feel her honest spirit humbled— 
and tbe arrow of grief sink deep into her heart. She had 
known the pangs of a bereaved wife, but her fair name 
was then unspotted, her trust was in Heaven, and sbe 
had still the image of her husband before her, in the 
features of the beauteous Madelon. That Madelon, who 
now was a thing of sin, who had brought dishonor upon 
her hearth, and her gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

The poor woman uttered not a word of reproach, but 
affectionately embraced her blighted blossom. 44 Poor 
Madelon ! poor Madelon!” she exclaimed, while tbe 
j tears of anguish fell from her eyes like drops of molten 
lead. “Thou art a stricken deer, but pillow thy head 
upon thy mother’s breast, who never will forsake th ee — 
her home is thy home, and thy babe shall not be the less 
welcome to her arms although begotten in sin and 
j shame.” 

The unhappy girl could not reply—a thrilling shriek 
j escaped her, and she fell senseless upon the floor. 

It was late in the day when the poor creature awoke 
to consciousness,—her mother was hanging over her in 
the greatest solicitude. The sight of the parent revived 
anew the fountain of her grief, and grasping her hand 
with a look of misery, in a voice of melancholy supplica¬ 
tion exclaimed, 

44 Mother, dear mother, can you forgive me ?” 

The kind parent fell upon her daughter’s bosom, and 
mingled tears with kisses. As the night closed in, 
Madelon entreated her to retire to her own apartment 
and seek repose, assuring her that she was now much 
better, and needed not her attention. The confiding 
parent consented, and withdrew to a sleepless, pillow, 
never again to behold the form of her Madelon.— 
A desperate resolution had taken possession of the heart 
of the girl. 

44 Verve,” she exclaimed, 44 1 will find thee if the world 
holds thee!” and starting from her bed, she hastily 
collected a few articles of necessary apparel, and taking 
with her a scanty sum of money, 9he determined to make 
her way to Paris. She stole sofily from her chamber— 
she had to pass that of her mother, and placing her ear 
to the door, she heard the heavy sobs of her sorrowing 
parent. She fell upon her knees, and in the silence of 
heart, breathed a farewell blessing. As she opened the 
door of the cottage, the light of the full moon fell in 
placid brilliance around her. The little garden with its 
balmy flowrets, the nurslingsofherown hands, lay slumber¬ 
ing in dreamy beauty, not the sigh of a midnight zephyr 
disturbed a leaf or blossom. She paused as if in hesita¬ 
tion, her heart beat heavily, tears gushed into her eyes, 
she was departing from the home of her childhood, a lone, 
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unfriended, guilty creature. She felt that memory was 1 
bu~v within her, that reflection might make her waver! 
in her purpose, and with a desperate energy rushed from j 
the cottage, gained the path that led from the hamlet, and 
ere the first streaks of light had silvered the eastern 
horizon, was several leagues on her road to Paris. 

On the mother repairing to Madelon’s apartment, in 
the morning, she was surprised to find she was not there. 
Suspicion of her departure in a moment fell upon her, 1 
and the fact was made manifest by the absence of the J 
articles which Madelon had carried with her. Frantic, I 
she searched every corner of the cottage, then in the i| 
bewilderment of her grief rushed to the village. No lj 
time was lost in endeavoring to trace the footsteps of the !j 
fugitive, but in vain. No one had seen her. Far beyond |j 
the distance which she could have journeyed, since her j! 
absence was discovered, messengers were despatched in tj 
the hopes of overtaking her, but all of them returned with ' 1 
the chilling intelligence, that no signs of the unhappy 1 
girl could be found. The most horrible suspicion now jj 
flashed upon the wretched mother,—a deep conviction of I 
her child’s destruction entered her mind. 44 My Made- ! 
Ion, my child !” she unceasingly exclaimed; and when j 
the evening came, a cold and frightful stupor had settled 
upon her—insanity had claimed her for its own. 

Sick and weary of this scene of misery, I quitted the ' 
once happy dwelling, and departed again for the metro¬ 
polis of Franee, indulging the vague hope, that I might 
discover the unfortunate Madelon, and restore her, if not j 
to her former state of happiness, at least to watch over 
the waning moments of her maniac mother. j 

•Four months had passed away amidst the bustle and 
confusion of Paris, but no sight, no tidings could I gain of 
her. I however learnt, that Verv£ had, immediately on 
his arrival from Lignos, been despatched to the head quar¬ 
ters of his regiment, but previous to which, he had allied 
himself to a young lady of considerable beauty and ac¬ 
complishments, forgetting his promises and plighted 
faith to Madelon. But, as Providence, sooner or later 
follows such acts with its retribution, he shortly after fell! 
in the conflict of Vitepsk. I 

One cold and dreary morning in February, I happened i 
to be passing in the neighborhood of the Morgue,—a 
dense and excited crowd was assembled in front of the 
building, and my curiosity led me to inquire the cause. 

I was informed that the body of a young female, with 
that of an infant bound to her bosom, had been taken ! 
from the waters of the Seine. An indescribable feeling 
took possession of my heart, a horrible presentiment of 
something fatal. I approached the door of the building, I 
and with trembling hand, applied the heavy iron knocker.! 
The loud sound rung dismally through the walls, I 
and died away in a low, long, and melancholy echo. | 
The porter appeared, and stating my wish to behold 1 
the bodies, he at once conducted me to the receptacle 
of death. 

The light of day glimmered faintly through a narrow 
casement, revealing the interior of a gloomy stone 
apartment. In the centre, stood a long table, on which 
the outlines of a human figure were seen, through a thin j 
drapery carelessly cast over it. My conductor beckoned j 


me to approach, I did so, and on his removing the cover 
ing, I started back with a wild exclamation of horror and 
surprise. Great God ! it was the corpse of the beautiful 
and unfortunate Madelon. Her long, dark tresses were 
yet dripping with the cold waters of the river. Her eye¬ 
lids were closed—a faint smile seemed settled on her 
pallid and lifeless features. By her side lay a dead babe, 
apparently of a few weeks old, beautiful as the mother, 
the mutual offspring, no doubt, of Madelon and her heart¬ 
less seducer. 

On inquiry,* I found that the poor girl on her arrival 
in Paris, learning the conduct of Verv£, was seized with 
a dangerous illness. Her peculiar situation attracted the 
commiseration of some kind hearted individuals, who 
administered to her wants. After giving birth to her 
unfortunate babe, she resolved upon her own and its 
destruction. With the fondness of a mother, she had 
bound the hapless nursling to her bosom with a scarf, 
once the gift of its libertine father, and in the dark and 
silent hour of midnight, they had together found a grave 
in the deep waters of the Seine. 


Original. 

STANZAS.—EARTH AND ITS DESTINIES. 

BT GRENVILLE MELLEV. 


I. 

? Tis vain to tell me wbat this world can give, 
When I see daily whut it takes away 
From spirits that would seem too bright to live 
In realms where e’en the wicked weep to stay! 

II. 

This earth—and its sad destinies !—behold, 

Their passing mastery of the great and good— 
’Till, like creations of a meaner mould, 

They bow before an influence cold and rude. 

ill. 

Then what is glory, and its trumpet song, 

Pour’d round the pathway of our pilgrimage,— 

Its eebo, though for cent’ries, were not long, 
Compar’d with fame that lives upon the page 

IV. 

Of Heaven, and Truth eternal. If we die 
In battle for great Virtue, we have won 
A splendid wreath for this mortality, 

Beyond all mightiness of earth’s renown! 

T. 

Then think too of that joy, the memory 
Of those who love us, and of those we love! 

’Tit worth all riches this side of the sky, 

And type most blessed of our wealth above. 

VI. 

And count not wealth by mines, nor joy by fame— 
They hold, beyond the stars, their radiant home! 
Let us look upward for a jewel’d name,— 

Where angel tongues do greet us as we roam! 
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Original. 

THE MOLTEN CALF. 

BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 

A cloud on Sinai's summit sleeps 

Which o’er the plnin no shndow throws, 
The tempest which around it sweeps 
Mars not its deep repose. 

And though the gusts be wild and loud, 

The bill before their force shall bend, 

Ere in its slighted folds they rend, 

The tabernacle cloud. 

Within its deep, mysterious folJs 
Jehovah’s prosencc dwells in light, 

Aud Israel from the plain beholds 
His God upou the height, 

Unseen butvisiblo, ns when 
A veil of flesh the cloud supplied, 

And covered, though it could not hide, 
God from the eyes of men. 

And he, of sinful mortnl mould, 

Admitted to that veil alone 
High converse with his God to hold, 

Before the cloudy throne, 

Hears in entranced and trembling awo 
Syllabic thunders round him roll, 
Revealing to his inmost soul 
Jehovah’s holy law. 

The moon, since first he climbed that hill, 
Hath waned and waxed, and waned again, 
While sinful thoughts and wishes fill 
Thccrowd upon the plain:— 

And, whilst the tents around them shake 
With Sinai’s thunders loud and dread, 
Their hearts to holy impulse dead 
Jehovah’s laws forsake. 

And he, borne on by floods of sin, 

Whose lips should sacred truth unfold, 
Reddens the furnace, and throws ia 
The desecrated gold: 

And from the mould their hands had made 
Comes forth their god!—a molten beast— 
In whose foul worship Levito, Priest, 

And People bow the head. 

And marvel we that man, with all 
God’s power displayed before his eyes, 
Should from his high nllegiance fall 
To senseless sacrifice ? 

Like those whoso feet the desert trod 
Trifles and toys our bosom* fill, 

Earth claims afTection deeper still 
Thao holiness and God. 

Look round; whe'er thine eye can rest 
A present Deity is there, 

His footsteps nu the billow’s crest, 

His voices in the air, 

His hand in every tree and flower, 

His eye in Heaven's eternal blue, 

And in life,—instinct,*—reason,—view 
“ The hiding of 11 is Power J” 

And still from Him we turn awny 
And fill our hearts with worthless things, 
The fires of Avarice melt the clay 
Aud forth the idol springs! 

Ambition’s flame and Passion’s heat, 

By wondrous alchemy, transmute 
Earth’s dross, to raise some gilded brute 
To fill Jehovah’s seat. 

Botton , 18-10. 


Original. 

ODE TO WASHINGTON. 

BT HENRY B. HIRST. 

Son of the free, first-born of fame! 

Serene but great in soul, 

Supreme as truth shall live thy name, 

While storm and tempests roll! 

Graven upon each freeman’s heart. 

While life endures, ’till time depart, 

While freedom’s banners wave; 

First, last, alone, its spell shall be, 

Flame on the altars of the free; 

Enduring as the grave. 

What was thy course ? Not his of Gaul, (3) 
Whose star hath set iu night; 

The scourge of earth, the comet king, 

Who flashed upon the sight— 

(Where the red god of battle stood,) 

Careering over fields of blood, 

His glaucc a nation’s blight; 

With death and flame upon his sword, 

An Attila, scourge of the Lord ! 

What was thy course 1 Not his of Greece, (1) 
That spread his pinions forth; 

The vulture conqueror of peace, 

A fire-brand o’er the earth ; 

From East to West, o’er land and sea. 

While millions bent to him the knee, 

Nor dared to doubt his worth ; 

And Monarchs bowed beneath his nod, 

As mountains ’neath the breath of God ! 

What was thy course ? Not bis of Rome, (2) 
W’ho left but one to weep, 

And met beneath the Senate dome, 

Death’s everlasting sleep; 

Returning conqueror of the earth, 

To perish by his natal hearth, 

While faction’s bell tolled deep ; 

A thousand triumphs crumbling down, 

Ho dreamt the footstools to a crown. 

What was thy course ? The bird of kings, 
Down from his starry dome, 

With conquest glowing on his wings, 

Made freedom’s land hi# home— 

And perched upou thy banner, stood, 

- Lord over sens of foreign blood,— 

Nor sought again to roam ; 

Hi# fiery glance, the polar star, 

That nations wond’riug, saw afar. 

While the red foemnn’s battle Cry, 

Swept fiercely on the gale, 

And, foremost, where death’s shafts flew by, 
When wort thou knowu to quail 1 
Unflinching ’mid the conflicts toil, 

Thou proud Achilles of the soil, 

With virtue for thy mail; 

We hail’d thee mighty—“ first in war,” 

And honored thy triumphal car. 

When blue-eyed pence, her pennon spread, 
O’er vale aud hill and sea; 

I Fame twined the laurel round thy head, 

And bent to thee, the knee— 

“ First then in peace”—thy will, a throne, 

, A nation's love hnd made thine own, 

But choosing to be free ; 

Thou livestyet, shrined iu each heart, 

I First, last,supreme, while life bath part! 

Philadelphia, Dec. 1840. 

1 3. Napoleon.—1. Alexander.—2. Caesar. 
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CONVERSATION ON PERIODICAL TALES 

AND THEIR AUTHORS. 

_ w 

BY MRS. HOFLAND. 

Persons present, Mrs. Saville, her daughters, Mary 
mnd Louisa, her son, Henry, Mr. Halroyd, their visi¬ 
tant, and her aunt, Mrs. Berry. 

Mrt. Berry. “ Surely, Mr. Halroyd, I did not hear 


I am sure 


I disapprove the books in question in toto. 

Miss Mary does not read them ?” 

Lovisa. “ Not read them 7—she devours them, then, 

I for nobody likes to get into a corner with Nicholas Nic- 
i kleby, better than she does, though he makes her cry 
nlmost every number, and when Oliver Twist came in, 
mamma hid it, because Mary had been reduced by the 
t influenza, and would have been too much effected by it—- 
indeed, we all loved poor Oliver best of all.’’ 

Henry S. “That arises from your town education; 


Mrt. Berry. “ SurHy, Mr. Halroyd, I did not hear]| Henry S. “ 1 hat arises trom your lown eauuuon, 
you aright? I am indeed that obsolete creature, an old i. had you lived all your lives in splendid country man- 
wnm«n rh#»ppfor#» mv enrs mav be defective. I thought I cions, or rural cottage ornee. where flowers enamel 


J -- o 

woman, therefore my ears may be defective. I thought 
you said you didn’t like Pickwick nor Nicholaa Nic- 
kleby ?” 

Mr. H. “ You were right, ma’am— quite right—I 


. — J - ' ' 

sions, or rural cottage ornee, where flower* enamel 
every path, birds sing in every bush, fuir maids tulk 
poetry, and study astronomy—dress like Ida of Athens, 

*«,. i„ .. n -c - ; in ‘woven air,’ and aro altogether superior creatures, 

think them excessively tow— indeed, a very few pages' but not, therefore angelic, for angels minister to man 

* ** 1 T -* ' L 1 -- 1 even when degraded, if penitent; whereas! these cthe- 

riali/.ed, azure blue, double distilled, ultra sylph 


satisfied me. I threw the book or pamphlet, or what¬ 
ever they call it, down in disgust.” 

Mrs. Savitle. “ The observation seems to have 
made my daughters throw down their work in sur¬ 
prise .” 

Louisa , (reddening). “You need not have changed 
the word, mamma, for it would have done very well to 
express my emotion, at least—how anybody can dislike 
an author of such various powers of entertaining—who 
brings people before your eyes as distinctly as if they j 
were your daily guests, and enables you to hear their 1 
very words, and read the hearts which suggest such 
words, I really cannot imagine.” 

Mr. H. “ That he does all that, I grant, little as I 
saw of his book—but the question is, what does he 
bring before you 7 So far as I saw, they were either 


Louisa. “ Nay, Henry, don’t talk so fast, and look 
so angry. I am too quick, and you are worse than me.” 

Henry S . “Perhaps I am! but I thought—I hoped 
my mother would help me to—to—” 

, Mrs. Saville. “Certainly not to ridicule country 
^ young Indies, Henry, since I have been, and am acquain¬ 
ted with several whom I sincerely love and esteem— 
there are many charming girls in Mr. Halroyd » neigh¬ 
borhood, well read, sensible, unaffected girls, to whom 
your epithets will not, (in so far as they are satirical,) 
at all apply, and I hope you will not pain me by using 
such to persons of whom you are ignorant.” 

Henry S. “ But they are no better than my sisters ? 


bring before you? So far as I saw they were either mother? Surely you will not 

low people, in the second and third rate classes of- J 


tradesmen, to wit: Pickwick and his coterie, or far 
below them, servants, coachmen, and such like, but I 
am told that many of his scenes are actually in prisons 
and dens, ‘ where thieves do congregate.’ One of his, 
I hear, begins in a work-house, and ends with murder. 
I assure you with us dosvn in the country, no young 
ladv who is a lady , would think of reading any of 
Dickens’ works.” 

Henry S. “ Heaven defend me from counfry misses! 
I have heard a good deal of their starched manners and 
queer fancies, but I had no idea of such fastidiousnes as 
this, towards an author who is utterly incapable of awa 


say that ?” 

Mrs. Saville. “I am not likely to do it, as the 
admission would certainly criminate myself, but I can 
see clearly that different opinions may exist, and diffe¬ 
rent lines of conduct be adopted, by persons who live in 
different situations, without any reflection passed in con¬ 
demnation on either side, being just or tenable.” 

Henry 8. “Pray go on, mother. I am sure you 
will give Dickens his due before you have done with 
| him.” 

I Mrs. Saville. “ I admire his genius, research, and 
industry, so much, that I am by no means equal to 


this, towards an author who is utterly incapable of awa- industry, so muen, wmi J . 

kening a blush on the purest cheek, and who makes ij giving him his due, but far eyon my a m ’ nl 

6 . 1 . tt i _ ki. taionta U mv esteem for his motive, which I do 


- - --- — j-- 

vice more hateful than any author I have ever met 
with.” | 

Mr. H. That may be, but excellence of that kind 
does not render him a proper writer for young people, 
and yet it is the young who rend tales almost exclu¬ 
sively. Now what can they learn in a workhouse or a 
prison, that can do them good ? Is a conversation 
between a Beadle and a Bailey, likely to add to the 
accomplishment of an elegant minded girl ? the dissec¬ 
tion of a bad man’s heart may be cleverly performed; 
but is yours rendered the better for seeing that which it 
loathes? You would not take your sisters to witness an 
execution, I apprehend, and by the same rule would 
hardly offer to them the contemplation of those heroes 
who are called upon to exhibit as principal performers. 


, of his talents, is my esteem for his motive, which I do 
|| firmly believe to be that of the purest philanthropy, the 
I] most effective humanity. We have all heard it said, 

‘ one half of the world does not know how the other 
half lives;’ this author shows us how. No other has 
told us half so much of the dregs of misery in the cup of 

life_ t l,e union of poverty with crime, the fruits of the 

conviction, and its effects on all the relations of each; yet 
his pictures are never exaggerated, though their effects 
are intense—in their truth exists their power.” 

Mr. Halroyd. “ I never dreamt of denying his 
! power , my dear madam, but I object to the mode of its 
exercise. Why, when I seek for an hour’s amusement 
by light reading, am I to be led to a work-house or a 
prison ?—associated with fiends in human shape, who 
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drive their fellow creature* to perdition, or their victim* 
whilst on the rack, where they have placed them ?” 

Mrs. Saville. 44 I would answer, §imply because 
you are a man, one of the great family of rational and 
accountable beings, who are each called upon to assist 
the whole, by knowledge, discrimination, relief, arising 
from instruction, pity or bounty, according to your 
means. If m^n and painful objects are offered to your 
consideration, you cannot conscientiously shut your eyes 
to them, in my opinion, unless they really affect you j 
injuriously, or because you are sensible of an utter inca¬ 
pability of practising the virtues they seek to call into 
action.” 

Mrs. Berry. 44 But surely these sad scenes may be 
endured, not only as a duty, but because they are closely 
connected with the most beautiful traits of high moral 
feeling, generous impulse, natural affection, quiet self- 
denial, and pure integrity, that humanity, aided by 
religious sensibility, could perform ?” 

Henry S. “ Yes, and there is a great deal of humor 
in them, too—smiles follow the tears speedily, and the 
tears themselves are pleasurable. I think they afford as 
good a comment, as complete a justification of Aken- 
side’s assertion in that magnificent poem 44 The Plea¬ 
sures of Imagination,” as ever was written. Nay, you 
know what I allude to.” 

Mary. 44 Yes, brother, I remember he open* thus: 

* Behold the ways 

Of Heaven’s eternal destiny to man, 

By vexing fortune, or intrusive pain, 

Shnll never be divided from her chaste 
And fuir attendant, pleasure.’” 

Mr. Halroyd. 44 Nay, if you bring poetry, (and such 
poetry as that exquisite, though comparatively little i 
read poem,) against me, I know not what to say. I—I ' 
certainly never dreamt of uniting such names as Sam 
Weller with his, who could exclaim : 

4 Ask the fond youth 

Why the cold urn of her whom long he loved, j 

8o often fill* his arm*—so often draws ! 

His lonely footsteps at the silent hour. 

Oh ! he will tell thcc that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne’er—’ ” 

Mrs. Saville. 44 Pardon me for interrupting you, for 
a more beautiful and touching effusion never hallowed 
the lyre of the muse, but I cannot forbear saying, that in 
the affection and tenderness of sweet Kate Nickleby to j 
her very silly, inconsequent mother, I find something so \ 
touchingly beautiful, so true to nature, and to the highest j 
qualities of duty and girlhood, towards a widowed parent, j 
that if that poor sufferer had been the only portrait of 
the amiable, he had drawn, I must have pronounced 
Mr. Dickens a master in his art. Of course I feel the 
same loathing horror, the same disgust and and con¬ 
tempt, the same wish, that some characters had never 
been brought before me, 

• To blight my eyes, and plague my heart,* 
which you do, but—” 

Henry S. 44 Mother, you mistake; Mr. Halroyd has 
never been horrified by Ralph Nickleby or the Jew; 
never felt his blood run cold, when that of the wretched 
girl was shed; he rejected the works because they were 
loro. He could not soil his glance by contact with vul¬ 
garity.” 


|( Mr. Halroyd. 44 1 confess I had this conception of 
J the case, which was confirmed by all that was told in 
! my own neighborhood, but I apprehend we were wrong; 

it is at least certain, I will read them for myself, and as 
Ijfar as possible, divest myself of former prejudices. 
|That they cannot be as coarse and low-lived as I have 
heard them represented, is evident, since Mrs. Saville 
has not only read, but permitted her daughters to read 
them, but I certainly know ladies who would be sur¬ 
prized to hear it.” 

Mrs. Saville. ‘‘There are mothers I well know, who 
seek to keep their children from the very knowledge of 
the existence of evil, and labor to this purpose, of course, 
from the very highest motives, but certainly such labor 
must be in vain, in all large communities. We London 
people may be as innocent, but we cannot possibly be, 
in these matters, as ignorant as our country friends, 
therefore we may be allowed to look at the world as it 
is, when the view is calculated to increase our abhor¬ 
rence of evil, and strengthen our love of virtue, notwith¬ 
standing it is so often the sufferer.” 

Louisa. 44 But surely, dear mother, good principle 
is a much higher motive of action than the mere ab¬ 
sence of sinful knowledge. I am sure you always taught 
us that duty was a far better guide than sensibility, and 
that the severest dictates must be obeyed. Where can 
there be a more beautiful example given, than in the 
patience and industry of poor Madeline, for her horrid 
wretch of a father?” 

Mrs. Berry. 44 The description of that poor girl’s 
situation, is not overcharged. I have known persons 
similarly situated.” 

Louisa. 44 1 hope they did not marry wicked old men, 
my dear madam 7 it terrifies mo when I think on her 
situation, and—” 

Henry S. 44 Don’t forestall your author, Louisa, it is 
injustice to him, and disappointment to yourself. You 
see how angry he is at the theatrical people for botching 
up their paltry dramas out of his immature schemes, 
and he may well be so. I am very glad he has given 
them the indignant lashing he has, and I only wish the 
law could protect him and other authors, by rendering 
their every thought sacred, at least, for a given period. 
I fear, however, it will never be done; there seems to 
be a combination against authors, interwoven with the 
principles of society—a kind of tacit, but universal 
agreement, to neglect and injure that very class of beings 
to whom we are most deeply indebted.” 

Mr. Halroyd. 44 1 perfectly agree with you, Henry, 
on this point; we all do wrong to our highest benefactors, 
and when one, more generous, because more conscien¬ 
tious than the rest, comes forward in their behalf, his 
single hand is necessarily found inefficient for its high 
daring; witness Sarjeant Talfourd’s failure. 

Mary S. 44 But he has not failed yet, so far as I can 
' learn. Ho is so clever, and so good, he must succeed 
i eventually. I trust so, at least.” 

| Mr. Halroyd. 44 1 must say 4 amen to that sweet 
prayer,’ but I fear the youngest of us will not live to see 
( its fulfilment.” 

| Mrs. Berry. 41 Let us rejoice in the circumstance of 
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Borne authors bring able to take care of themselves. It IJ mills, one in Devonshire, the other in Yorkshire, and in 


is said Mrs. Trollope has done so in her new attempt.*’ 
Mr. Halroyd. “ An attempt, also, said to have 
failed. I am not an admirer of hers, though I think her 
abilities of the first order.’* 

Mrs. Berry. 4 ‘ Her endeavor to assist a long oppres¬ 
sed portion of the community, and that, the most help¬ 
less, cannot fail to elicit your approbation; besides, you 
are fond of children.” 

Henry 8. “ Not dirty, ragged children—they are 

low creatures, not within the pale of fashionable humani¬ 
ty.” 

Mr. Halroyd. “ Now that is more malicious than I 
gave you credit for, Mr. Henry Seville, after renouncing 
my first prejudices as 1 did. The fact is, I do like 
children, not the better for being dirty, it is certain, but 
frequently in spite of that circumstance. You know it i 


order the more effectually to enslave their victims, an 
exchange was mode of the children working in each 
manufactory, by which every young creature was torn 
from its country, its parents, and every other connection, 
precisely during that period of existence when tender¬ 
ness and watchfulness are most called for. The diffe¬ 
rence of climate must be one source of suffering, and in 
a class of their description, the difference of langtmg© 
might be called another, so great were their provincial 
difficulties. Scantily fed, poorly clothed, and often cru¬ 
elly beaten, seldom knowing exactly their own age, and 
unable to learn it from their neighborhood ; kept closely 
in their prison house, and taking their only exerciee 
within the high walls of a small play ground—alwoya 
short of the usual stature of manhood, their apprentice¬ 
ship had no end, and many a care-worn face, with the 


was only the other day I noticed the beautiful small J lineaments of thirty, attached to a body of eighteen, 
hands of the orange-woman’s child, at the corner of the might have been traced amongst them. Now nnd then 
street, and said, how completely it was at variance writh; an adventurous spirit might escape, and throw himself 
Lord Byroo’s assertion about small hands being the gift'! and his bleeding wounds before the eye of justice, in 
of nature to aristocracy, for I had remarked in a thou-jj 
sand instances the fallacy of his conclusion, for labor, jj 
not nature, made the difference by destroying the deli¬ 
cacy.” 

Henry 8. ** I cry you mercy, Frederick, so you did, 

and what was more, exemplified your subject by putting 
a couple of buns in said hands—so now what think you 
of Mrs. Trollope’s factory-boy?” 

“ Mr. Halroyd. “ I think she will defeat her pur¬ 
pose by her excess. I know several cotton lords, and 
amongst them might find one or two, perhaps, as osten¬ 
tatious as Sir Matthew, but one so hard-hearted, sojj 
malicious, insidious, cruel and contriving as him, neither jj 
I nor any one else ever has seen, or will see, in these 
degenerate days, when a man’s follies frequently neu¬ 
tralize his ferocities. Educated men are randy ruffians.” 

Mrs. Berry. “I can assure you, Mr. Halroyd, that Jj 
in my young days, I knew a man, the master of a cotton- 
mill, who used the little creatures under his control as 
cruelly, or more so, than any thing she has depicted 
hitherto. He was the junior partner of good and 
respectable men, who resided in the south and west off 
England, and left him to his own management, which I 
firmly believe to have been much worse than any thing 
ever done in the West Indies, because the unhappy 
beings he murdered piecemeal, were not purchased by 
his own money. People were then so zealously en¬ 
gaged on behalf of the negroes, that the case of white 
slaves was never considered. .1 thank God I have lived 
to see the time, when having emancipated one race, 
they have time to think of the other.” 

Mr. Halroyd. “ Think they ought, and not only 
think, but act in behalf of their suffering fellow crea¬ 
tures, but exaggeration rarely effects its object, and very | 
frequently defeats it entirely. The man you speak of, f 


could not, in the present dny, be so far tolerated as to 


which case he never failed to be liberated and sent home, 
but this circumstance only closed the doors more effectu¬ 
ally. Such & state of things, thank God, could not exist 
now.” 

Louisa. ” Dear aunt, do their successors behave 
well to them at this time T” 

Mrs. Berry. “ My dear, they built a second mill 
close to the first, and worked them both night and day, 
and the sleepy children set the mill on fire, as it was 
supposed; at all events, burnt it was, and never rebuilt. 

1 was then married and gone, so I know little of the cir¬ 
cumstances belonging to its destruction, but the way in 
which it was carried on, I know but too well, for the 
* secrets of the prison house,’ came repeatedly under 
my observation. Well do I remember seeing a child 
sit on a stool beside a wheel, to join cotton when broken, 
who was in the last stages of dropsy, and said he had 
been ill a year. In forty-eight hours after I spoke tw 
him, I saw his corpse conveyed to the grave, as he had 
dropped from his seat dead, soon after I had seen him.** 

Henry S. “ Poor child, those around him remem¬ 
bered not that 

* On some fond brenst the porting soul relics, 

Some pious baud the closing eye requires/” 

Mrs. Berry. “ Pious hands and pitying hearts were 
certainly little known in those cases, formerly, and I 
fear are not much more common now, nevertheless, I 
have known one or two excellently-conducted factories. 
There was a large one near Mansfield, the owner of 
which was of the society of Friends, that was every w ay 
humanely conducted, but I fear there is still a great deal 
to be done before this Augean stable is cleansed.” 

Mr. Halroyd. “True madam, nor will such an 
effect result from a lady’s pamphlet. Elephants are not 
whisked away by fly-flappers.” 

Mrs. SaviUe. “ Don’t be too sure of that, young 


escape public odium. I believe, formerly, the system of;| man. Satire has long been ‘able to make those hum¬ 
closing the mills against inspection, did hide outrages^ ble who escape the law,’ and when to this is added the 
which are, at present, unknown.” 1 power of truthful pathos in describing a mother’s agoni- 

Mrs. Berry. “The company 1 speak of, had tworing solicitude— a child’s terror—the actual sufferings ©F 
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sickness, cold and hunger, as a widow-woman can best II 
paint them, because 9he has contemplated most closely, j 
Surely there is promise of great good being done even j| 
by a feeble instrument.” )| 

Mrs. Berry. 44 At all events, her intention is noble, Jj 
as well as humane, for she takes the field against enor- ■ 
mous wealth, considerable knowledge exercised on a 
subject of great national importance, and a mighty pha¬ 
lanx of dependant agents, whilst her only clients ore 
those who are generally deemed 4 the offscouring of all i 
things,’ the poor, the ignorant, and frequently the I! 
wicked. Wretched creatures! so immersed in the de¬ 
basing slavery they endure, as to be not only incapable jj 
of estimating her services, that they may be said neither i 
to desire nor deserve them.” 

Henry S. “She certainly has, for supporters, the 
humane, the religious, and a considerable portion of the 
political. If it were not so, the crusade on which she 
has entered might be deemed quixotic. To the chari¬ 
table among the aristocracy, which are a numerous 
party, may be added, also, the class who seek to repel 
the encroachments of wealth, also, many who have for- : 
merly been themselves in business, and seek to purify 
the body to which they formerly belonged, so that alto¬ 
gether she must be well supported, and will, I trust, I 
find the obloquy she is 9ure to encounter, atoned for by 
the eventual good she will achieve.” 

Mr. Halroyd. 44 It is desirable that good should be 
done by any one, rather than left undone, hut I confess 
my prejudices run high. I cannot consider woman i 
properly situuted, in any state of warfare—a creature 
formed to soothe the cares, and embellish the comforts 
of life, ought not to fight it* buttles with the pen.” 

Henry S. 44 You would have her quiescent and gen¬ 
teel. So would I for my companion and equal, but 
those qualities would not serve the turn for one Irish j 
fish-womun, whose husband was killed by accident, and j 
has left her with three children, (helpless infants,) who 
can only be supported by her industry and energy. The 
women and girls of Underwalden drew the cannon for 
their husbands and fathers, to the mountains, in order 
that their defenders might be strong in their resistance j 
to the enemy. Was not the strength of their minds as j 
estimable as the weakness of their frames was interest- ' 
ing? and surely a woman of genius does not depart 
from her character as a lady, when she can benefit her 
fellow creatures by the exertion of her talents?” 

Mrs. Berry. “ On tho contrary, as a Christian, she 
is called upon to do it. Her talent was not given her j 
to be wrapped in a napkin.” j 

44 Henry S. 44 Certainly not; but mind I speak of 
her as a public character. In domestic life, I hate and I 
dread pugnacious ladies. No Joans de Arc in draw- I 
ing-rooms for me.” 

Mrs Savillc. “Ah! Henry, you are beset 4 with your j 
sex’s weakness,’ after all. On this point, you all agree [ 
woman must be submissive, whether to lawful authority i 
or despotic power. The Moslem’s answer, 4 I hoar and j 
I obey,’ is always demanded from them—however, it is 
something to allow us genius. With respect to the j 
work on the tapis, I can, as yet, say little. 1 think Mrs. 


Trollope’s attack will be answered and commented upon 
so extensively, that much truth will be thrown before 
the public, and happy shall I be to find her premises as 
untenable as her intentions arc estimable. I cannot 
think things can be right when I see such enormous 
fortunes made of factories, where the laborers are so 
scantily rewarded, since it is plain that they might be 
well supported, and very noble property secured to him 
who ventures his fortune in such concerns. Beyond 
this, I have no right to condemn, because I have no 
means of personal examination—enough for me to say to 
the advocate of starving children, and heart-broken 
mothers in this cause, I bid thee 4 God speed.’” 

London , 1840. 

Original. 

MILTON. 

BY Eurus DAWES. 

Who knows what thou hast done, prophetic hard 7 
44 On evil days though full’n, and evil tongues,” 

Thy heaven-illumined genius wandered through 
Chaotic regions, and from thickest night 
Unveiled the golden age—the ago of good, 

When man, in wedded bliss, walked Paradise. 

Thou sang’st his fall, when from obedience 
Adam, the first great church, with tears beheld 
Self-degradation, as the sensual will 
Usurped the will of Heaven. Of evil thoughts 
And thence of evil deeds that then ensued, 

Thy holy song was filled, ’till moon-like faith 
Disjoined from sun-like charity, drove man 
Weeping from Eden. Thus thy song did end. 

Yet was thy work unfinished—once ngain 
Urania, crowned with stars, and pointing up 
The avenue of Heaven, commissioned came. 

And touched thy hallowed lips for prophecy. 

Then thou didst sing of Paradise Regained, 

Unknowing what thou sang’st, but haply dreaming 
In thy celestial vision, that thy song, 

Fraught with high truth, would do its little work 
As a mere work of genius, and call down 
The laurel on thy brow in after years, 

Uniting thee in fame, thy ardent hope, 

With 44 Thamyris and blind Mieonides,” 

Both blind like thee, blind to the sensual glare 
That shuts out Heaven. Who reads thy poem now, 
And does not think that Milton’s genius fell 
With his hymned fall of man ? But ages hence, 

Men will pour o’er thy Paradise Regained, 

And comprehend it as they cannot now. 

Then, when the Lord’s New Church shall have advanced 
In this the second golden age of man, 

The last age snng in the Cum.ean songs, 

Foretold by all the prophets, then great bard! 

Thy name will rank with the wise men of old. 

Whose lips were instrumental to confirm, 

44 And justify the ways' of God to man.” 
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O r i f i n » I. 

SKETCHES IN THE WEST.—No. VII. 

BT THB AUTHOR OF ‘LAFITTE,’ *CAPT. KYD/ ETC. 

I have just returned from a second excursion through 
the city and environs of Saint Louis, and, were I a good 
Catholic, I should most fervently thank Saint John for 
my safe return. The spirited black ponies, with which 
we drove out yesterday, were, this morning, purchased 
by a young bachelor friend of mine, who takes to him¬ 
self great reputation on being a good 44 whip/' that is, 
one who can sit square on his box, hold the 44 ribands ” 
(as market-women are wont to do,) one in each hand, 
make his horses move fleet as deer over the ground, and 
touch the hub of a passing vehicle without striking it. 
In these requisites for a first rate 14 whip," my friend is 
eminently proficient. Having purchased the ponies, he 
invited myself and one or two ladies of our party, to 
ride out, that he might show off his purchase. At four 
o’clock the barouche was at the door, and in a few 
seconds we were flying through the streets of the town. 
In Saint Louis, gentlemen drive their own barouches—a 
thing seldom done in Natchez. My friend was on the 
driver’s seat, with fire in each eye, and a “ riband ” in 
each hand. Away we dashed, neck or nothing—now 
striking fire out of some stone which had no business in 
the road, and for which mv friend had too much con¬ 
tempt to turn out, now sinking suddenly into a rut, 
equally contemptible, and thereby being nearly spilled 
to the ground, or now, turning a corner, with a velocity 
that tilted the carriage on its two right hand wheels, 
and scattering little boys, pigs, and old women, like 
chaff before the wind. Mem. It is the duty of such 
cattle to keep out of the way; it is enough for a 44 whip " 
to take care of his horses, and keep their speed up, 
without looking out ahead! A good driver should never 
take his eye from his right horse’s right ear! Bump! 
thump! rattle! jump! away we go over a deep fissure 
across the mad, bouncing us into the air two feet, and 
bringing us down again upon the seats, with imminent 
peril to our bones and the carriage-springs. At length 
we got out of the streets, and with a smooth road before 
us, we whirled along with a speed that rendered the 
spokes of the wheels and the horses’ feet, almost invisi¬ 
ble to the passer-by. Every eye was upon us. Every¬ 
body stopped and looked. My friend was evidently at 
the height of his ambition. 44 Jim! see them ere horses, 
how they cut dirt," said a loafer to a companion on the 
side-walk. My friend’s kindling eye, heightened color, 
and more determined attitude on his box, convinced me 
that he had drank in the praise. We were now in the 
suburbs, moving at a rate suburbians had never before 
seen, and, as on a former, and no less memorable occa¬ 
sion, 

44 The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 

Up flew the windows all; 

And every soul cried out“ Well done!” 

As loud as they could bawL” 

At length we arrived at the foot of the Indian Mound, 
a mile north of the city, without any very considerable 
16 


* detriment or damage, either to our persons, the carriage, 
or the horses. It cannot be expected that I can say 
i much of the scenery on the ride, for we were whisked 
■ past it too quickly for any thing to be seen very clearly* 
1 have, however, an indistinct perception of having 
passed a market-house, by the token that we grazed its 
corner post, to within the ninth part of a hair—and of a 
row of wooden houses, a carriuge repository filled with 
| handsome vehicles (how 1 envied their repose!) three 
or four pleasant suburban villages, some pretty green 
fields on both sides of the road, a mound, on which aro 
i the water-works, and several new and half finished 
buildings, with a view of the river, and beyond, on our 
right, the pleasant shores of Illinois. When we alighted, 
j our horses were panting, and their large veins were dis¬ 
tended, their nostrils dilated, and their slender limbs 
I trembling with over-exertion. It is a very erroneous 
| impression that a good driver, is one who can take off a 
porker’s ear or tail, without hitting the animal—whose 
horses are driven beyond their speed—who disregards 
obstructions—who delights in urging his horses to do 
1 their best, and loves to show how well he can sit on the 
box—who is so wholly absorbed in himself, as to forget 
! or disregard the convenience of those he drives, and 
j who listens with more pleasure to the praises of a 
1 passing loafer, than attention to the solicitations and 
| warnings of carefulness, by the ladies under his care. 

1 A good driver will avoid every obstacle. If he must 
run his wheel into a rut, or cross a gutter, he will do it 
with the least possible inconvenience, and in every thing 
he will drive not so much to set boys shouting at the 
fleetness of his horses, or make young clerks envious by 
, his attitude upon the box, or show his skill in carving 
such animals as his fore-wheel encounters, frightening 
| old Indies and gentlemen, and setting mothers scream¬ 
ing after their children, as in regarding the security, en¬ 
joyment, and comfort of his companions. A good driver 
is emphatically one who forgets himself in the conside¬ 
ration of others. A good 44 whip " is too apt to be a 
bad driver. The contrast, in point of comfort, between 
!the rides of yesterday and to-day, is great enough, 
j Yesterday, with the same horses, under the experienced, 

! careful, yet sufficiently fleet driving of our courteous 
[landlord, we rode in perfect security, and enjoyed our 
| ride without constant terror of annihilation, by contact 
I with a post, or the wheel of a passing carriage, or of 
j being upset by dashing into a rut, or tossed into the air 
by crossing a drain. To-day we have been in momentary 
I danger of our lives, and when we drew up to the door, 

1 we all thanked Heaven most devoutly for our escape, 
j The result was, that the pole of the carriage sprung 
| front the socket just as we drove up to the hotel; the 
carriage came against the horses, while the end of the 
1 pole rose high in the air above their heads. But fortu¬ 
nately we had stopped, and the horses were quiet. If 
| we had ridden ten yards further (it was down hill,) with 
! nothing to hold the barouche back, it would ha\e nm 
I upon the horses, and then, as Aaron Burr said at the 
I siege of New-York, 44 we should have bad our own fan." 

| Our “ whip” was much chagrined at this accident, and 
| we were very much pleased, in as much as we had been 
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prophecying an accident from the first. And then it is I 
so gratifying to say to one, “ I told you so.” 

The Indian Mound is uboul forty feci high, one hun-! 
dred paces long, arid eight broad at the top. It has I 
been supposed, by some, to be natural; but it is evi- J 
dently artificial. From the summit is a pleasant view , 
of the city ut the south, the river with its pleusant shores, 
bordered with woodbine and pasture. The view towards 
the country is rural and cultivated ; indeed, the scenery 
all round Saint Louis is delightful—a charming mixture 
of grove and lawn, a9 if nature hud chosen this field to 
out-do art. A more lovely country than this, and a more 
beautiful sire for a city than that of Saint Louis, cannot 
be imagined. There are two or three other lesser 
mounds, with smooth, green sides and summits, in the 
vicinity of that we ascended; on one of them are the 
water works. About a mile from the 44 Prairie House,” 
and six miles from the city, is a still larger mound than 
either of these, from which there is a prospect of thirty 
miles round. It is not, however, so imposing as that at 
Selsertown, nine miles from Natchez, which is the most 
important structure of the kind in the Mississippi valley. 
Leaving the mound, we drove through the upper part of 
the city, passing many handsome dwellings, in several of 
which, I was told, resided French families of the ton. 
French, English, Virginians, Yankees, Dutch and Span-* 
inrds, compose the mixed society of this place. A j 
knowledge of the French language is necessary for a 
general intercourse with society here. Better elements [ 
for the structure of a good society than are found here,! 
cannot well be gathered; and in a few years, when j 
wealth, education, luxury, etc., find their level, or rather 
summit, and amalgamation combines the discordant 
particles in one harmonious whole, Saint Louis will lead 
the fashion in the West. 


We rode in sight of the convent of the Sacred Heart, 
half a mile south of the town, but could not approach it 
on account of tho badness of the roads in that direction. 
It is a plain, two story brick building, forming two sides j 
of a square. The school bears high reputation, and now ' 
contains sixty young ladies. To-morrow we commit! 
ourselves once more to the tender mercies of a steam- Ji 
boat, on our way to Louisville. i 

J. H. I. 


ADVICE. 

Ill giving advice, we must consult the gentlest man* 
ner and softest reasons of address; our advice must not 
fall like a violent storm, bearing down, and making 
that to droop which it was meant to cherish and re¬ 
fresh *, it must descend as the dew upon the tender 
herb, or like melting flakes of snow; the softer it falls, 
the longer it dwells upon, and the deeper it sinks into 
the mind. If there are few who have the humility to 
receive advice as they ought, it is often because there 
are few who have the discretion to convey it in a proper 
vehicle, and to qualify the harshness and bitterness of 
reproof, against which nature is apt to revolt, by an 
artful mixture of sweetening and agreeable ingredients. 


Original. 

THE CONTADINA. 

BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 

A queenly shape by labor formed, 

Yet still erect and free, 

With rustic joy she walks beneath 
The sky of Italy. 

How pleasant for a kindly heart, 

To mark the graceful pride, 

With which, upon a festal morn, 

She treads the mountain-side! 

A fresh, round form, with tresses dark. 
Lips thul invite the kiss, 

And smiles that winntngly declare 
A calm, familiar bliss; 

Her manner, gentle and sincere, 

A kindly reverence shows, 

As with sweet greetings she salutes 
The stranger as she goes. 

A white muniillu deftly thrown 
Above her braided hair, 

Her cherished silver ornaments 
That gleam so proudly there; 

Or hat of finest straw enwove. 

Gold cross and boddice small, 

Not less than her delighted gaze, 

Bespeak a festivul. 

How cheering in the summer air, 

To hear her song resound, 

Amid a laughing group, who send 
The ruddy wine around! 

Or see her at their frugal meal, 

At noon, beneath the trees, 

Like tho fair goddess of the scene, 
Reclining at her ease ! 

*Tis hers to hasten forth at dawn, 

For water from the spring. 

To train the vine, and press tho grapes, 

Or glean the harvesting; 

To dance, on holidays, at eve, 

A wreath of love to share, 

And, constant at the village-church, 

Prefer her humble prayer. 

Tho’ warmest suns her face have browned. 
Its hue is rich in hcahh, 

And lighted by an eye, whose beams 
Bespeak contentment’s wealth; 

Her bland expression breathes of peace, 

A simple soul serene, 

Bred amid vineyards’ olive-grounds, 

And fields of living green. 

A blessing on thee, peasant-queen, 

And on thy lowly life, 

’Tis fairer than thy princes boast, 

And free from sordid strife. 

I think of thee with with azure skies, 
With consecrated rills, 

And dreams of rural peace enjoyed, 

Amid the Tuscan hills. 
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VISIT TO AN ILLINOIS SEMINARY. 

BY MRS. E. R. STEELE. 

While journeying through the western states, last 
summer, I found, upon the Mississippi, a seminary, 
conducted on so judicious a plnn, that I am convinced ir | 
has only to be made public, to be followed by other insti- j 
tutions. It is calculated for the wants of that people, I 
and, in fact, would be of great benefit to the young 
females of the Atlantic border. 

Boarding-schools, in general, and particularly fashion¬ 
able ones, have never given satisfaction to the sober | 
class of the community, and have provoked severe cri- j 
ticism from the travellers who have visited them. Our j 
young women are, it is snid, educnted to be only Indies 
—not ladies in manner, merely, but also in their habits. | 
With abstruse studies, the pupil mixes music, foreign j 
languages, and light accomplishments, while 1 know of J 
no institution where the knowledge of household duties, 
construction of garments, and other useful branches are I 
taught. When returned from school, she is, of course, j 
of no use to her family, but sits in the drawing-room 1 
half the day, receiving company, and the other half, pay¬ 
ing visits, or in dabbling with minic and light reading, j 
Elegant idlers are very well in their way, and in their i 
station, but every reasoning person must acknowledge J 
they «re out of place in a country where all the men, 
with few exceptions, are operatives, and those who live j 
upon inherited wealth, ore frequently indebted for it, to j 
their farmer, professional, or merchant father. This 
•rate of things would not be so open to objection, if | 
wealth were stationary, but while ‘riches huve wings,’ 
and while property is so exposed to ‘chance and change,’ i 
as it is here, surely it would be wise for every one to be | 
prepared for any alteration in their circumstances, j 
Reverses are so common, that it is rare to see every ! 
member of a family enjoy, through life, that wealth I 
which was theirs in their youth. How often, on the con- j 
trarv, do w-e observe the names of those who once com¬ 
manded every luxury and elegance, appended to the 1 
doors of boarding-houses, or seminaries. The father | 
dies, and when his a Hairs aye arranged, it is found his 
property is not as extensive as was supposed—his 1 
widow finds herself with a large family, and slender j 
means—she takes boarders, and then her young children I 
bitterly feel their ignorance. Their little income is J 
diminished, in order to hire servants to perform those , 
light tasks that might have been done by the young 
women, if they had been educated with a view to use¬ 
fulness. Or, if the father die wealthy, his property is ^ 
divided among his children, and each daughter receives I 
a portion. She marries a young man, who, with the j 
•bare of his patrimony, supports himself by business, or! 
a profession, and they begin house-keeping on a mode- j 
rate scale. Without any knowledge of household duties, j 
•he sees, with despair, her house in disorder, her hus -1 
band uncomfortable, and her servants ruling her, and t 
wasting her stores. How does she deplore the time 
occupied in frivolous amusements or studies, which 


might have been devoted to subjects of far more use to 
her now. 

These cannot be called extreme cases, as all must 
acknowledge such instances are very frequent, especially 
in cities. If the servants of this country were as able 
l and as faithful, os those in Europe, and particularly in 
England, the ignorant mistress would not be exposed to 
so much vexation; but, being as indifferent as they are, 
how cruel it is to keep a young womnn in ignorance of 
duties, which, in this state of things, must devolve upon 
the wealthiest! 

These evils are particularly felt by those who emi¬ 
grate to the western states. In many pnrts of that 
region of our country, it is almost impossible to obtain 
servants, and much of the household business must be 
| undertaken by the mistress of the mansion. Many have 
1 I known, who have married and settled in ‘ the wvst/ 

; The suitor is, perhaps, a lawyer, physician, or merchant. 

He paints his new home as a little paradise, and tells 
i of the immense fortune which he soon expects to crown 
I his labors. The cherished daughter cannot be opposed 
| —she marries the man of her choice, and guily sets out 
j towards that far abode, which distance renders so en- 
j chanting. A female is perhaps hired to go with her, 

] that she may be sure of one domestic, and, for n time, 

| all goes on smoothly. Soon, however, her domestic 
I marries, and they have no other * help,’ unless some old 
j woman of the place is induced to yield to their entrea¬ 
ties, to work for them at intervals. Then comes the 
j straggle. The wife being educated for the parlor, 
cannot conduct the business of the nursery or kitchen, 
i and her once smiling face is clouded with mortification 
und care. 

j While in Missouri, I visi’ed one of these lady-birds, 
j whom I had seen leave her father’s luxurious mansion 
in New-York, a few years before, with the light of hope 
! in her eye, and the tint of happiness glowing upon her 
I cheek. She had just returned home, ufter spending 
I eight years in a fashionable boarding-sehool, and, in 
J consequence, totally unfitted for the life upon which she 
i had entered. Alus, she knew not the trials that awaited 
her! I found her occupying a handsome brick house in 
; a pretty little village situated in a charming and fertile 
region of country. Her husband was a lawyer, and had 
realized his anticipated wealth. But, in that land of 
^ fatness, where the rich mould yields four fold, and 
! where work-people ore in great demand, and every one 
‘ can support himself by better trade than household ser¬ 
vice, domestics cannot be procured, even for money. 
His gentle wife had, in consequence, been forced to 
1 learn those les«ons which should have been taught her 
i by a tender mother, or kind instructress, by the rude 
j teachings of experience. 

| “Alas!” she said to me, “ how many tears have I 
j shed over these lessons!” 

Her children were ill-dressed, her furniture dull, and 
badly arranged, and the air of comfort which a good 
' house-keeper would have thrown over the apartment, 
was wanting here. I observed her youngest child play- 
< ing rather roughly with a guitar, which lay upon the 
I carpet, and stooped to rescue it from him. “ Let him 
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keep it,” she said, sadly, 44 it is only fit for his plaything 1 . 
Learning house-keeping occupies so much of my time, 
that I have none to bestow upon music. If I had been 
taught ‘to brew and to bake,’ as well as to touch that 
instrument, it would have been easy for me now, to 
practice each art in tune, and thus lighten labor with 
music; but being totally ignorant of any thing useful, it 
requires all my time to learn.” 

This Indy informed me, with a glow of joy unusual to 
her pallid countenance, of a now academy for girls, 
lately erected near Alton, upon the other side of the 
Mississippi. Here, the useful arts were taught, as well 
as accomplishments. To this place she intended to 
send her daughters as soon as they were of the required 
age. We had already intended to visit Alton, and 
promised, while there, to ride once to Monticcllo Semi¬ 
nary. 

After a charming drive over the arcadian plains of the 
Florisante prairies, wc found ourselves again in the city 
of Saint Louis. Here we entered a steamboat, and in 
two hours arrived at Alton. This town looks very well 
as you approach it from below. It is built upon a slop¬ 
ing, uneven ground, and every littlo eminence is crown¬ 
ed by some public building, which displays to much 
advantage from the river. The Baptist and other 
churches, are thus rendered quite conspicuous, as well 
as numerous dwellings and hotels of brick, and the peni¬ 
tentiary, and rows of ware-houses of-white limestone. 
We repaired to the Alton House, a very large hotel, 
where we procured a handsome coach, and set out for 
Upper Alton. After ascending the rising ground behind 
the town, we found ourselves upon a platean of rich 
prairie-land, from which we obtained fine views of the 
swift-rolling Mississippi, and across it, the verdant 
plains of Missouri, with the green swelling Mnnimclle 
bluffs rising beyond. A drive of two miles brought us 
to Upper Alton, a pretty rural-looking village, with many 
spires, and neat houses, peeping through the trees. We 
found our friends in a large and picturesque house, in 
the cottage style, surrounded by piazzas, whose pillars 
were wreathed with clusters of Michigan roses, and 
shaded by the graceful cotton-wood, and pretty Red Bud 
and locust. Here, indeed, was a paradise of the west! 
Here were realized those visions so many have sighed 
after. Upon the Mississippi’s banks we found this 
* lodge in a vast wilderness,’ so often courted; a seclu¬ 
ded retreat far from the haunts of men, where the con¬ 
fusion and the follies of the world are only remembered 
as a troubled dream, and nature is looked upon in all its 
grandeur and freshness. A charming young family, a 
large and well-selected library, and, above all, a i cell- 


ment was projected and founded by Benjamin Godfrey, 
E^q, a gentleman of Alton, who, to this benevolent pur¬ 
pose, devoted a very large portion of his property. 
While a resident of the west, many examples had come 
before his eyes, of the miseries arising from the imper¬ 
fect education of the young women. The dearth of ser¬ 
vants rendered it necessary for the young wives around 
him to superintend, if not assist in household labor, and 
he saw how much better it were they should come pre¬ 
pared for those duties, and quite able to perform them, 
instead of wearing themselves out, and pining away over 
tusks, which, by being new, appear much more arduous 
than they are in reality. As the evil lay in a defective 
system of education, this generous individual at once 
saw how great a desideratum an institution would be, 
uniting useful with ornamental accomplishments. With 
a public spirit to be much applm ded, Mr. Godfrey 
erected this spacious building for educating ‘ wives for 
western men.* Eighty young ladies is the limiied num¬ 
ber,' all to be over fourteen years of age. With the 


j course of scientific study usual in female seminaries, 
| the pupils are tntnrht music, instructed in religion, and 
j in various household dudes. Among others, they are 
' required to take lessons in setting table, and in arran¬ 
ging their rooms. They also sweep and eerub the 
floors of their rooms, and wash, starch, and iron all 
rbeir own clothes. Some young Indies, who had been 
bred in idleness or had come from the luxurious man¬ 
sions of Saint Louis, where slaves awaited their nod, 
were very’ reluctnnt, at first, to undertake these menial 
! employments, but the advantage which so good a school 
presented in its other departments, rendered their 
pnrents deaf to their complaints. They were soon, 
! however, broken in, and sing as merrily over their wash- 
I tubs as tbe other pupils As gain is not the object of its 
; generous founder, the price of admission is placed quit© 
low ; still, there arc some, whose means are too straigh¬ 
tened for even this, and those are allowed to pay for 


their instruction by labor in the house. The eagerness 


of the people to procure education for their children, is 
very great, and many thus receive instruction, who are 
of high respectability, and are enabled to teach others, 

| or attend to the younger members of their fomily. 

Some of these young girls are beneficiaries of a bene- 
! volent society, called the 4 Ladies’ Association for edu- 
eating females.’ The directresses are mostly ladies of 
11 Illinois, but many belong to the surrounding states. 
j( They assemble once a year at Jacksonville, Illinois. 
The object of this society is to 4 encourage and assist 
young ladies to qualify themselves for teaching, and to 
1 aid in supporting teachers in those places where they 


educated wife, renders our friend’s retirement the most 
pleasing of any I have met in this boasted west. We 
entered our friend’s carriage the next morning, and after 
a charming rido through an oak forest, found ourselves 
in sight of the institution we came to visit. 

Monticello Female Seminary is a building of the white 
limestone of that region, one hundred and ton, by forty- 
four feet, and four stories in height. It stands within a 
park, ornamented with groups of trees; and a fine gar¬ 
den is laid out in tbe rear. This extensive establisb- 


V 

i 


cannot otherwise be sustained.’ Young females of all 
ages are selected from poor families, and placed in 
schools, where they are watched over by these benevo¬ 
lent ladies, their tuition paid, and to each, every year, 
is addressed a circular letter of advice, with the dona¬ 
tion of an appropriate instructive book. When pre¬ 
pared, they are placed in situations where they can sup¬ 
port themselves. Several have become missionaries. 
Their board at Monticello, and other seminaries, where 
they are placed to receive instruction, is paid for by 
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their own labor while out of school. We must indeed f 
admire—to quote the last report of this society— 44 The i 
moral dignity and energy of mind thus displayed,” in I 
being willing 44 in the hours of recreation, to relinquish 1 
the play-ground and all social pleasures.” 

To show the eagerness of the mothers of Illinois to 
obtain an entrance into Monticello Academy, and their 
gratitude for aid extended to them, I will give an extract ! 
of a letter to one of the beneficiaries from her mother. | 
44 I am truly thankful that you are at school, and 
regard it as Providential you are there. It was my ' 
most earnest desire and prayer to God, through the 
summer, that you might go to Monticello in the fall;! 
but I did not see how you could, unless we, by our own j 
exertion, could procure the menns of sustaining you 
there. Then, when I came to be laid aside by sickness, ! 
I supposed it must be given up. But we see God is not 
wanting for means, when he hns an object to accomplish. • 
I hope you will view the subject in this light, and feel 
the obligation resting upon you, to improve your time] 
and privileges in the best manner; having greater use- j 
fulness as the sole object in view. It is of little conse- I 
quince whether we move in the high, or more humble ! 
stations in life ; if our object is to do good , we shall find 
plenty of employment in either.” ) 

The great amount of good performed by the Ladies’ 
Society, entitles them to the good wishes of the benevo-j 
lent and patriotic. The Reverend J. Spalding, in his [ 
address before the seventh annual meeting, tells us— 
44 Since its commencement, it hits aided one hundred j 
and forty-seven young ladies in their preparation fori 
usefulness and Heaven. During the last year, it has 
aided fifty-two young Indies, thirty-one of whom are. 
professedly followers of the Lamb.” j 

Two of the Monticello beneficiaries, are of the Chero-' 
kee tribe of Indians, and are preparing to be teachers 
among their own people. They are fine, intelligent J 
girls, but I am sorry to learn they will be obliged to| 
leave the institution, as the Ladies’ Association find j 
themselves obliged to reduce the number of beneficiaries. 
It is to be hoped they will be sustained in their * labor of 
love.’ I will conclude this episode of the Education 
Society, with the concluding words of the above Reve¬ 
rend gentleman’s address to it. 44 Go on, gather the 
gems from these groves and these prairies; brighten 
them for earth, and burnish them for the skies!” 

When we entered the academy, we were shown into a 
neatly-furnished parlor, where we were soon joined by 
the principal of Monticello, the Reverend Theron Bald¬ 
win, a gentleman of great information and piety. He 
kindly explained to us the principles upon which the 
seminary was conducted, and then offered to show us 
the house. Every thing seemed arranged with the 
greatest order and neatness. The dining, school, and 
recitation rooms, were large, clean, and airy; and the 
bed-rooms commodious. Upon the ground-floor was a 
chapel fitted up with the beautiful black-walnut of their 
woods; here, divine service is performed by Mr. Baldwin 
to the school, and people of the neighborhood who as¬ 
semble there every Sunday. In one of the balls, we saw 
a young girl upon her knees, scrubbing in payment of her 


board and her lessons—one of a family who hnd seen 
‘ better days,’ and who cheerfully undertook such servi¬ 
ces, in order to obtain the great blessing of education. 
When qualified for the undertaking, she would be ena¬ 
bled to support herself and her parents, by teaching. 
She was about fourteen, and quite pretty—her sleeve* 
rolled up to avoid being soiled, displayed a plump fair 
arm. She did not seem abashed by her situation, but 
calmly arose to give us room to pass, glancing a firm, 
but modest eye towards us. It was a sight which 
touched my heart. It is not usual to admit visitor* 
upon ‘cleaning-days,’ but we obtained a peep into an 
upper gallery where the broom and the dust-brush were 
keeping time in a merry cadence with happy young 
voices. 

I hope my young friends may never be forced to such 
extremes as here narrated. In this region, the young 
house-keeper can obtain help of some kind ; still, her 
hour of need may come, and if she is not called upon to 
clean her house, or cook her dinner, with such instruc¬ 
tion, she may be able to direct her ignorant servant. 
I hope the Monticello Seminary will be the model upon 
which many of our boarding-schools shall be formed; 
and our young wives be not only capable of entertaining 
their company and family by their accomplishments and 
intellectual conversation, but by their knowledge, in¬ 
struct and direct their households. 

We left the seminary, pleased with its arrnnsrements, 
nnd wishing all success to the generous individual who 
originated the establishment. It is delightful to see 
wenltb so well employed—to see the ‘just steward,’ thus 
ably disposing of his master’s property. Such disinte¬ 
restedness shone out in bold relief from the selfish and 
reckless waste of fortune, which we had beheld in our 
pilgrimage—like one of his own 4 oak inlands’ upon a 
sunny and treeless prairie. 


Original. 

CONTENTMENT. 

TO A YOUNG GIRL. 

BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 

This life i9 not the vale of woe, 

Which stories paint in declamation, 

. For countless blossoms round us glow, 
Which breathe the sweetest exhalation. 

Then let’s enjoy our 9unny hours, 

Nor mourn anticipated gloom ; 

’Tis folly to neglect the flow-ers 

Because they may not always bloom. 

Let fools for rank and honor seek, 

I envy not their elevation ; 

Ambition’s path is wild and bleak, 
Content is in an humbler station. 

May sweet content, dear girl, lie thin*, 
Health, friendship and a faithful lover, 

And never let the dove repine, 

Because the eagle soars above her. 
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FORMS OF THE PAST. 

BT PARK BENJAMIN. 

Sometimes, to cheer me, as I pass 
This vale of life adown, 

In vurimj* forms o’er Fancy’s gloss 
Flit shapes of old renown,— 

Shapes that, in history or romance, 
Thronged round the author's brain— 
The haughty chivalry of France, 

The high grandees of Spain. 

I love upon the magic scene 
In dreamy mood to gaze— 

For lo ! before me lien the scene 
That most I wish to raise. 

I see, if such my bold desire, 

Grey Kings by uges hid,— 

Whose tomb, ’till Nature’s final fire, 
The mighty pyramid ! 

I see the monarch of the East 
With nations at his cull,— 

I am, Belshazzar, at thy fca9t 
And view the lurid wall. 

Durkness fell on the blazing light, 

And from its shroud there came, 

An nrmless, bloodless hand to write 
Strange syllables of llame. 

Uriah’s wife—oh, fair, too fair! 

Pale, statue-like she stands 
Veiled only by her golden hair, 

And by her marble hands. 

Wild with the vision, Israel's king 
Forgets his holy lyre, 

Or from its chords his fingers fling 
But sparks of passion’s fire. 

And. if I will, to classic land. 

The land of gods and men, 

I turn, and with ndvent’rous hand 
Bring heroes to my ken. 

Achilles sitting by the shore— 

As solemn watch he keeps 
And listens to the billows’ roar— 

In lonely sadness weeps. 

Urge on thy cohorts, Cresur, urge! 

The day arid Rome are thine: 

Beat backward, as the rock the surge, 
The Curthagenian line. 

Triumph has built her trophicd arch: 

The laurel’s on thy brow,— 

And monnrchs by thy chariot march,— 
Jove! who has empire now? 

If prone, to later days I turn, 

The days of England’s story; 

And in my sight in splendor burn 
The deeds and time* of glory. 

Come, Richard of the Lion Heart; 

Come, warriors sheathed in mail; 
Come, Burons bold, for freedom’s part. 
The tyrant to assail! 


Come lords and lovely ladies bright, 

It is the tourney’s sound : 

The silken pennons wave in light, 

The lists are ranged around. 

Strike, minisrrel, strike thy harp to swell 
The praise that none gainsay, 

And in fit-falling measure tell, 

Who bore the prize away. 

Last in the glass that Fancy lends, 

My native land I see; 

Lo! lost in thought the hero bends 
“ ’Tis done ! we must be free !” 

He grasps the simple send I that gives 
Him power to lend them on : 

Oh, in that face what wisdom lives— 

The patriot, Washington f 

Here let me drop the veil, nor try 
With lesser lights to mar, 

On glory’s clear and lustrous sky, 

That one superior star ! 

All heroes of the past above,— 

His name, on history’s page, 

Shines out, most worthy of the love. 

And worship of our age. 


Original. 

AUTUMN CHANGES. 

BT WM. O. HOWARD. 

Summer’s soft winds are o’er! 

They fun the check. 

And sweep along the blooming sod no more; 
The air is bleak. 

Hushed is the hymning breeze! 

Sweetly and lone 

It breathed rich music thro’ the waving trees; 
Now list its moan! 

The flowers of varied hue, 

That decked the lawn ; 

Sprinkled with rosy light or evening dew— 

Are sere and gone. 

Stripped is the ‘ brave old oak !’ 

Its branches bare 

Seem blasted by the lightning’s angry stroke; 
No loaves are there. 

The earth, erst robed in green, 

Is now bereft; 

Of all her peerless gems of chrystal sheen. 

Not one is left. 

f Tis pallid Autumn reigns. 

With ruthless sway; 

She made the verdure, of the groves and plains. 
Fade fast away. 

Chillicoihe , Ohio. 
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8 uch cause* a* yours, exactly. I should like to have my 
sister Jane to live with me, now that my unrle is dead; 
I am averse to leaving her with his family, and think it 
proper that I should take charge of her myself, particu¬ 
larly as I can better afford it than formerly.” 

44 Oh, certainly,—I should be delighted! and in that 
**It is Tsrv wft'l for paopls to livs in what is enlled stvle. if, case, house-keeping would be the only plan. The ex- 

*and ucll earried P*nse of her boarding added to that of our own and of 


Original. 

THE TWO PARLORS: 

OB, —DOING AS OTHER PEOPLE 
DT MRS. A. M. P. ANNAN. 


gnoi. or genfe*! th it is not thorn’t<rh, consistent, 
throng 4 .”—Three Eiperiments of Living. 

44 Doh’t yon think, Henry, that now since your business 
begins to increase, we might afford to go to house-keep¬ 
ing?” 

44 1 hardiv know how that would he, Eliza.*’ 

44 Then I do wish vou wAuld deliberate upon it—it is 
so disagreeable to he living in hoarding-houses, pnrticn 


our washing and so forth, would make up an amount very 
little less than would be required to maintain us all in 
the comforts of home.” 

44 That is the conclusion I had partly come to, but 
there is another matter to he thought of. Though I 
could easily spare enough from week to week for the 
family expenditures, it will require what to me would be 
larly to persons like ourselves, who hnve children to take ! a considerable sum to make a beginning, to get furniture 

1 , l. . .. . ... r i i_:_:__11 

care of. Harry and Agnes are renllv to ho pitted, poor 


j and nil that. My share of capital in business is so small 
I and money is so hard to raise in these critical times, that 
! n few hundred dollars to be withdrawn, is a thing of 


little things!—they are compelled to stay shut up in our 
room the whole day long, without nir or exercise, except 
when I take them, myself, into the streets to walk, which j some consequence. However, we must economize, and 
is very troublesome from their being so young. They j content ourselves with as little as possihle, and we may 
have not played in the yard for two months, in conse- |' do very well. I know of a house in a genteel neighbor- 
quence of their voices having disturbed Mrs. Downes in |i hood, pleasant and of a suitable size, which will bo 
one of her nervous spells, after she had been removed . vacant in two or three weeks, and, if we h«ve decided 
into the back building for quiet; and if I let them, at j upon the project, 1 can make application for it.” 
any time, run about the house for a chunge, they are in j) 44 Pray do, and if you succeed in getting it, I will 
danger of fulling down stairs, or of incommoding some of j immediately write for Jane. By the by, had we not 
the old bachelors. Mr. Townsend looked cross at me for jj better make some arrangement about servants? you 


a week because Agnes happened, one day, to catch hold 
of his coat skirts when her hands were daubed with 
molasses-candy, and Mr. Twaite wondered why people 
could not keep their children in their proper places, and 
complained of having had to re-write a letter several 
times on account of Harry’s rattling with a stick against 
the bannisters. And you know it is next to an impossi¬ 
bility to find a boarding-house without old bachelors?” 

44 Of course, my dear;—what were boarding-houses 
instituted for, if not for the accommodation of those who 
could not be expected to have agreeable homes of their 
own.” 

44 Then that is not all. As we cannot afford to keep a 
nurse to look after the children, and as it is inconvenient 
to Mrs. Williams to send their meals into our own apart¬ 
ment, I am always obliged to remain in the dining-room 
and wait on them mysHf, while every now and then, I 
bear the servants grumble about being required to leave 
the table standing so long. Then, if they happen to spill 1 
tbeir coffee or break an egg, old Hannah never fails to let j! 
me know that her washings of napkins and table-cloths j 
are always larger on their account, than that of the whole i 
family besides. And, really, I should not wonder if Mrs. I 
Williams, herself, were dissatisfied, though, to be sure, { 
she never hints it. Only la3t week she lost a chance of 
three additional boarders, a gentleman and his wife and 
a single, who were every way pleased with the house and ! 
accommodations, but could not agree to remain where | 
there were children. I overheard their objecting to it i 
myself.” I 

44 All very cogent reasons, Eliza, and, to tell the truth, 
I have also been thinking occasionally about the matter of 
housekeeping for some time past,—not, however, from 


know what a trouble everyone has with them here in the 
city. Do you remember my mother’s woman, Liddy 
Baker? If we send for Jane it would be a good thought 
to let her bring Liddy with her. 1 have always promised 
her a home, whenever I should have a house of my own. 
She is an excellent cook, washer and ironer, and would 
come for even less wages than an ordinary girl here. 
With her to do the principal work, and a small girl to 
nttend the children and run errands,—I might get little 
Phcobe, who used to live with Mrs. Williams,—we could 
do admirably.” 

44 Exactly so, but we can settle that after we have 
found a house. I shall inquire about the one I spoke of, 
before I come in to dinner.” 

We must premise, before going any farther, that Mr. 
Henry Waters, the gentleman whom we have introduced, 
was a partner to a very limited extent in a mercantile 
house, in which he bad formerly served as clerk. He 
was a native of a retired part of the country, and had 
married an old school-mate of his own, contrary to the 
suggestions of prudence with regnrd to pecuniary affairs. 
Consequently on this, he had always been restricted to 
careful economy in his manner of living. 

Mr. Waters secured the house, which was to be 
vacated in two weeks, and, before the expiration of that 
time, his sister arrived, accompanied, according to agree¬ 
ment by Liddy Baker. 

44 Really, we were very fortunate in getting such a 
house as this!”, exclaimed Mrs. Waters, whilst they 
were all examining it on the day after their predecessors 
had departed. 44 1 am very glad that the kitehen is on a 
level with the parlors, Liddy has such a dread of base¬ 
ments, of working under ground as she says; and these 
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parlors, they tre beautiful. There is such a difference 
in rooms, even in those of the same size and general 
appearance. These are designed to show every thing to 
advantage and will hold a great deal of furniture.'’ 

“ Rather more than it would be convenient for me to 
put into them, under present circumstances;” returned 
her husbnnd; “ however, I can afford to furnish this front 
room very neatly.” 

“This front room, my dear,” said Mrs. Waters, 
laughingly, “ you forget that every body furnishes both 
parlors pretty much alike, now.” 

“ But I am not able to do as every body does. I 
would rather put up with all the discomforts of boarding 
houses, than to run in debt to furnish my own. Besides 
it is not necessary with us. We have very few acquain* 
tances, and they ought to know our circumstances well 
enough not to expect to see us attempting style. How¬ 
ever, if you insist upon having both rooms furnished 
alike, I have no objection; but you will have to put up 
with plain articles and a scant number. Indeed, I like 
the plan of having both rooms in uso at once, very much ; 
one can feel much more at ease from having the greater 
space to move about in.” 

“But there are certain things absolutely necessary to 
making a genteel appearance,” said Mrs. Waters, with 
a look of uneasiness, and she ran over a considerable 
catalogue; “ every person of my acquaintance has them, 
and it would appenr strange if we, who are of as good 
standing as any of them, should not live as well as they. | 
Such and such articles are the fashion, and for our own 
credit it would not do to do w’ithout them.” 

“ Your ideas on that subject arc wrong, my dear, beg¬ 
ging your pardon. The people you know all belong to a 
particular set, and an exceedingly limited one. When 
you extend your acquaintance you will find that the 
greatest variety of domestic arrangements is to be met 
with in every circle, as, indeed, is unavoidable in a 
populous city.” 

“ But we u-on’t be likely to make up with people 
plainer than the ones we visit at present. You are 
known to many of the gentlemen in this neighborhood, 
and, it is probable that their fumilies, certainly some of 
them, will call on us. They all seem to live very finely. 

I glanced in at the windows as we came along, and 
noticed that every house was apparently furnished 
elegantly. And to continue the acquaintance of those 
who may show- us attention, it will be necessary that w’e 
should keep up some equality of appearance.” 

“ I should not object if we had any equality of means, 
but that, unfortunately, is far from our case. As I said 
before, I can furnish one room handsomely, and that 
ought to answer our purpose for the present. If your 
neighbors call, they will hardly come en masse, and, 
otherwise, this room will be quite sufficient to hold them. 
By the time we are in circumstances to increase our 
visiting list, so that both rooms will be in requisition, I 
hope I shall be able to make some additions to my house- ! 
hold stores. In the meantime, the back parlor must 
remain in a decent undress for an eating-room. My idea 
was to get such things as we might purchase of a good 
quality, so that as our stock gradually enlarged, the 
articles on hand might not look shabby or incongruous ' 


beside new ones. I have the cash by me for that 
purpose.” 

“How much have you concluded on laying out, Henry?” 

Mr. Waters named the sum. 

“ Why I think, my dear, that out of that we might con¬ 
trive to furnish both rooms very well,” said his wife. 

“ Not besides having things comfortable in the cham¬ 
bers and kitchen, which I have determined on. Here 
is what I allow for parlor furniture. I have made a 
close calculation. By occasionally asking the prices of 
different things, in this line, when they came in my way, 
I am pretty well informed as to their value. Here is a 
catalogue of those articles we shall need, with their prices 
annexed.” 

Mrs. Waters examined the paper. “The prices you 
j have placed here, Henry, are very liberal;” said she, “ I 
am confident that with a little management we might 
make this sum reach to furnish both rooms. It would be 
a pity to keep these doors closed;” and throwing them 
back, she contemplated from the front windows the vista 
to the end of the other apartment, deciding to herself the 
effect of a mirror here, and a sofa there, and so forth. 

“ It would have to be management more ingenious than 
I could devise,” said Mr. Woters, smiling, “ you remem¬ 
ber I told you that I wished to have every thing of a 
good quality.” 

“ Certainly, certninly,—but that could be had at very 
reduced prices by going to the auction-rooms.” 

“You are mistaken, my dpar, good furniture sells at 
pretty much the same prices all over the city,—in auction- 
rooms nearly the same as in shops. Well-kept second¬ 
handed articles bring, sometimes, almost as much as new, 
and by going to auction-rooms we might miss a chance 
of being properly suited, from having less variety to 
choose from.” 

“ But I don’t mean the most extensive, fashionable 
sale-rooms,—the common second-hand-furniture ware¬ 
houses are the places I would goto. The most astonish¬ 
ing bargains are sometimes to be had in them. You 
j know that goods kept there are mostly repaired and 
j dressed after being sent in, so that what is got from them 
I looks quite like new.” 

“ A process by which the defects are hidden, and we 
are prevented from knowing what our money is given for. 

I always prefer going to people who have established a 
reputation, and are interested to keep it,—then, I feel, I 
run no risk.” 

“But, Henry, it must be our own look out that we 
make good selections; and, if we can have them at little 
j cost, my plan certainly would be the better one. It was 
j Mrs. Williams that gave me these hints, and, you know, 
[she is a capital manager. You should have seen the 
bedstead she bought at one of these establishments the 
other day; it cost her literally nothing, aud it is fit to be 
placed in a very genteel chamber.” 

“ I did see it, and predict that when the warm weather 
returns, its lodger will discover the reason of its cheap¬ 
ness.” 

“ Well, just give me leave to test my plan. Jane and 
I can go around to these places, and if I should be dis¬ 
appointed in them, I will submit to your opinion. 

When Mr. Waters came in to tea, his wife met him 
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with a look of triumph. “ What wa» the price of the ' 
pier-glass you described to me for the front parlor /” she 
ftsked. 

“ Thirty-five dollar*,—ton under the usual cost." 

“ I saw a pair to-day, only a trifle shorter and scarely 
less wide, for—guess how much?” 

** Very little, I presume, from your countenance.” 

“For fifty dollars, both of them; X was absolutely 
astonished !” 

“ They must be old ones, or must have very inferior 
plates.” 

** No, they are new, perfectly new. The frames were 
wrapped with paper to preserve the gilding, but the man 
uncovered them for our inspection. The plates were |j 
dim with smoke and dust from standing so long exposed, 
but we cleaned a part of each nnd found the glass of 
unusual thickness. We might take take the two instead 
of the one you spoke of; it would be an extraordinary j 
bargain. One of them would do to placo between the i 
front window, and the other on the back parlor mantel-1 
piece.” | 

“ There must be something wrong about them. Good < 
articles are rarely offered so much below their common 
value.” 

“ flow suspicious you are, Henry!—I assure you they 
are excellent, and at the same place we saw a centre- 
table for little more than half the price of the one I 
looked at with you. The pedestal was very much the 
some, and the only perceptible difference was, that the 
top, instead of being a solid slab, was incrusted with 
marble.” 

“ A very material difference, Eliza. But why not be 
satisfied with a plain mahoguny one? I don’t like sham 
things. Besides, if we had a marble-topped one, 1 
should always keep a cloth over it; I can’t bear to sit at 
one of those bard, cold things, they always remind me of 
grave-stones, when I lay my hand on them.” 

“ But marble slabbed tables are the only kind fashion¬ 
able, and this one, though nearly as low priced os a plain 
mahogany one, looks as well as if the lop were solid. 
The man says it is quite a new style,—one that will 
supersede the present fashion entirely. I wish very 
much you would go and look at it, and the glasses! I 
There are other things, too, that might suit us,—among | 
them a pair of astral lamps, very low, indeed.” j 

“ I have no fancy for trusting second-hand lamps, one 
good new one would probably bo worth more to us than 
the pair; but 1 have something more important to occupy 
me for the present. I will be obliged to set off for the 
country to-morrow before day, to attend to some urgent 
business that will keep me away for a week. I have 
been in a state of uneasiness about it all the afternoon.” 

“Then I’ll let these matters rest for the evening. 
When you go, just leave me the money, and I can arrunge 
them all during your absence. You know we ladies have 
a superior knack at such things.” 

“ As you please, my dear, only be careful not to meet 
with imposition. I think you bad better wait ’till my 
return.” 

“ Ob, no J” replied Mrs. Waters quickly, in fear that 
she might loose so favorable a chance to carry out her 

17 


own views ; “ you shall see how well I enn attend to it, 
und on your return you can come into your own house, 
and find yourself snugly seated at home without farther 
trouble.” 

Mr. Waters got through with his business satisfac¬ 
torily, and on his return to the city, he found, with all 
the gratification that a man of domestic feeling* and 
habits enjoys on the occasion of first entering a house of 
his own, that his family were comfortably established in 
their own domicile. After the first greetings and con¬ 
gratulations wero over, he took leisure to scan the 
arrangements. The parlors were thrown open, and dis¬ 
played every article hold indispensable to persons of some 
pretensions ; yet, in almost each could be detecied, with¬ 
out much scrutiny, some indisputable signs of its being 
second-handed. There were dark places in the coned 
pnrts that sand paper could not reach, cracks filled up 
with glue, and ridges and streaks in the varnish that 
betrayed hasty and careless workmanship. All, however, 
were disposed with taste, and made quite a showy 
oppearance. 

“Well, Henry, I suppose you will now agree that my 
notions were best after all;” said Mrs. Waters; “I have 
accomplished furnishing both rooms on your allowance, 
and, besides, have made it reach to supply n quantity of 
ware sufficient for a large dinner party. Here it is in 
the sideboard. To be sure, the knobs had been broken 
off the covers of some of the dishes, but they are so 
neatly and durably cemented, that it will never be 
perceived, and though a good many of the pieces ore 
wanting, the set is still large. I got it also for half 
price. Is n't that large tureen beautiful ?—the shape is 
so uncommon and so elegant. It is nil excellent piece,— 
so heavy, and so clear of defects. Look what substantial 
handles .'—they would holdup a hundred weight!” 

“I am satisfied, of course,seeing you are so,” returned 
Mr. Waters, “but I feel rather out of order from my 
journey. I must put on some clean clothes;—why what 
induced you to cover the glasses ?” going up to one of 
the mirrors to survey his dishabille;—they were both 
veiled with thin gauze. 

“ Why candidly, Henry, there was some mistake about 
those glasses. After they were sent homo, und we had 
! wnshed them, we discovered that a great deal of the 
dimness and nearly all the spot9, which, w-c had supposed, 
were occasioned by the dust settling on them in damp 
weather, were blemishes in the glass. This made them 
look so badly that Jane and I determined to cover them, 
that the gause might hide it all. Every one can see that 
we have mirrors in their proper places, and in parlors 
they are more for show than for use.” 

“ But that does not content me,—they must be sent 
back.” 

“ Unfortunately, that is out of the question now. The 
establishment was closed the day after I had made my 
purchases, the owners having prepared themselves to set 
up in another city. It was ovging to this that I got every 
thing so cheap.” 

“ Then, I suppose, as it can’t be helped, the less we 
soy about it the better. I am afraid, though, that you 

have been drawn into seme bad bargains. But is n’t it 
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ten-time?—I am ready for a double portion of good !j who had opened the door* of the eideboard, and, i 


things, as I got no dinner on the road. 

“Jane has just gone to have tea set on the table, and 
there is the bell now.’* 

44 Why, I see no table, my dear.” 

44 Come this way,—we have concluded to eat in the 
little passage between the entry and the kitchen-see 
here,—does not it look quite comfortable?'’ 

“ It is contrary to my theory, that a passage six feet 
by eight can be a comfortable eating-room for three grown 
persons and two children,” said Mr. Waters, looking 


! stooping posture, was looking at the shelves, with no 
. ostensible purpose other than that of admiring its con- 
I tents. 

| “ How did it happen, Eliza,” said he, “ that after you 

had made up your mind to be so very fashionable, yon 
' allowed that huge side-board to come into one of your 
j parlors ?” 

| “ Because there is no dining room to take it into, and 

j 89 we have no closets in the house, it was necessary that 
I should have something to keep my china in. I wish 
anything but agreeably surprised; “ will you close the | you to be punctual at your dinner, my dear, I intend to 
kitchen door, Liddy ?” called he, after they had seated treat you to a dish of your favorite soup.” 
themselves as compactly as possible around the little 1 44 Am I to understand that you wish alono to gratify 

i my palate, or is your object also to show off your dinner- 
* It can’t be kept closed, sir,” called Liddy in return, (' ware in full operation ?” 


“the kitchen smokes outrageonsly when we shut it.” 

” Then open the windo>vs.” 

“That only makes it worse, sir.” 

“ No matter, I can’t cat while my eyes are filling with 
•moke.” 

44 Never mind, my dear, we will have the cooking 


“ Nonsense, Henry!—you take such delight in teasing 
me !—-but don’t forget.” 

j Ho complied with her injunction and returned in pro¬ 
per time. Mrs. Waters met him at the parlor door, as 
she was carrying her vaunted tureen into the kitchen, 
and itopped to congratulate him on Liddy’s success in 


stove up in a day or two,” snid Mrs. Waters, per-j, concocting his favorite mess. In a few minutes she re- 
suasively, “and then this objection will be at an end. turned, preceded by Liddy bringing the soup, and 
That was part of my plan. The kitchen door can then ! followed by little Phoebe bearing some requisite accom- 
bc left open, and the stove will warm this place delight-! P 8n *ment. But before they hnd reached the table, tba 
fully in the cold weather.” I triumphal procession was wofully deranged. The tureen 

“ And we are to have the odors of the kitchen sent to | from Liddy’s hand, nnd, for and wide, the carpet 
our table along with the heat ?—I put my veto upon any I, ** drank in the genial moisture,” while a fragment of the 
thing of that kind.” j’ china rebounded, and cut a broad gash in Phccbe’s cheek, 

“ But in a case of necessity, my dear. All the other close to the eye. 
families in this block, I understand, use the apartment j' 14 How on earth could you have been so careless, 
above the kitchen for an eating-room, but, on account of Liddy?” screamed Mrs. Waters, between fright and 
economy, we cannot follow their example. We must vexnt i° n * 
have a warm chamber for the children and also for Liddy, 


on account of her rheumatism, and as that one can be 
heated from the stove below, I have placed beds in it. 
Besides, Liddy would soon become dissatisfied, if she 
were obliged to carry every thing for the table up a sleep 
flight of stairs.” 

“ You have done right in that case, but why not eat in 
tho back parlor ?” 

“ Because, my dear, by eating in one of the parlors, it 
would be necessary to keep the folding-doors closed a 
good part of the day, and also, furniture gets very much 
abused in an eating room.” 

Owing to the limited size of the apartment, the high 
chair of little Harry had been placed against the door, I 
which opened into the yard, and as his parents were too i 
much occupied to attend to his wants, he leaned it for¬ 
ward to help himself, when a man, whom Mrs. Waters 
had employed to assist in the removal, suddenly opened 
the door, by which the child was precipitated on the 
table, his hand overturning his father’s cup, and then 
lodging in the butter. 

Mrs. Waters colored at this incontrovertible argument 
against her cause, and when her husband, on leaving the 
table, repeated his wish that it should hereafter be set in 
tho back parlor, she acquiesced without opposition. 

A week or two from this, while Liddy was clearing off 
the breakfast things, Mr. Waters’ eye fell upon his wife, 


“ How could I help it, ma’am?” replied Liddy, with 
becoming dignity. “ It wns all the fnult of the tureen!” 
and she held out the handles, which she still grasped. 
They had been cemented along with the other things, in 
such n manner as to be imperceptible to the sight, and 
the heat of the soup had melted them off. 

“ Pray, Eliza, don’t let it disturb you so much,” 
whispered Jane, after endeavoring to quiet Phoebe, who 
was cry ing with the pain of her wound ; think how easily 
; this poor child might have lost her eye by the accident! 

| it that had happened, our bargain might have been a re¬ 
proach to us ail our lives,” and with this consideration, 

I the lady allowed herself to be pacified. 

The removal had taken place in September, and the 
weather soon began to grow cold. Mrs. Waters went 
out one afternoon to lay in wearing apparel for tho winter, 

! and did not return until her husband was ready to accom- 
I pany her from his business in the evening, 
j “Tea has been wailing for you this half hour,” said 
j Jane, when they had got home, “come into the front 
j parlor,—I have filled and lighted the pier-table lamp, as 
I Henry directed me last night. Does it n’t burn beauti¬ 
fully ?—1 think it throws out more light than the other.” 

“Where are the children ?” asked Mrs. Waters. 

44 In the back-parlor, both riding in the large rocking- 
chair.” 

“ Well, let them be,—I wish to abow you my near 
purchases, and my present. See, this elegant shawl. I 
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hnd been denying myself one for three or four years, |j washings to which it had been subjected, on account of 
because I thought we could not afford the cost, arid it ,ihe soup and the dust settling in the remaining grease, 
was very kind in Henry to give me this now, when he |;was in such a state that Mrs. Waters was ashamed to 
has been at such untisml expense in filling up the house, ((leave the doors open when she had any particulnr visitors. 
He says, however, thnt he has just made an extra profit !| But this last source of vexation, she consoled herself with 
on a lot of them, and that therefore he is able to let me lhinking, could he removed in the spring by a supply of 
have this without much disadvantage.” j matting, and the time for this at last come. 

After Jane hod sufficiently admired tho shawl, Mrs. , Mr. Waters sent home a piece of matting, and tho 
Waters folded it up carefully to make room for her other ! front-parlor furniture was removed into the hack room, 
acquisitions, when they were startled by a crash and jj until (he upholsterer’s man should have covered the floor, 
•cream from the other pnrlor. Hastily throwing down ij A puirof small girandoles, really pretty articles, and the 
her shawl, she ran out with Jane, and found both the Ij principal ornaments of the apartment, had been placed 
children screaming on the floor. The arm had broken |;hy Mrs. Waters’ direction on tho sideboard, along with 
out of tho chair, one of the bargains, and little Agnes had | : the vases of wax-flowers, which Jane had manufactured 
fallen with her faro against an edge of the sideboard. to aid in concealing the defectsof the buck-parlor mirror. 

44 Mercy on us!—my child’s nose is broken,—she will .The man got through,and while Liddy and Phtrbo were 
be disfigured for life!” exclaimed Mrs. Waters, wiping «! replacing the furniture, he commenced at the other room, 
the blood from the little girl’s face, while Jane picked jj The sideboard required to be moved a few inches, and 
her up. and Mr. Wafers, whom the noise had attracted h 11 * he gave it a push to effect this, one of the feet broke 
down stairs, could give her no better hope,—but, at her a "d the corner of tho cumbrous machine sunk to the 
entreaties, hurried to call in a physician. i floor, while the valuables on top rolled down and were 

44 That abominable chair!—I Hid not think I could j/hivered to atoms. The things that hud given such an 
possibly have been deceived in it!” cried the disturbed !j air of gentility to her rooms,—poor Mrs. Waters! 
mother, and while Jane was soothing little Henry, who | Meanwhile, Jane hnd been improving the time by 
also had been hurt, though hut slightly, she continued to |j captivating, and engaging herself to a vory worthy young 
bewail the probable loss of her child’s henuty. By the j genUeman, a Mr. George Somerville. He was her 

time the doctor came the nose was dreadfully swollen i ^ rol her s neighbor in business, and his intimate friend, 

and discolored, hut it was prnnounred not broken. For (|Mr. Waters was very fond of his sister, and very much 
better than two hours no efforts could still the cries of j pl ca,cd with her projected match, and, as she was 

the little sufferer, ’till, at length, an opiate was adminis- j entirely dependant on his generosity, he exerted himself 

tered, and after-that she allowed herself to be carried to ': to S* ve her an ou, ^ t Bs liberal os possible. In this his 

l wife agisted him with great kindness and assiduity. 

Liddy made fresh ten, nnd having taken a quiet supper, j Tlie marriage was to take place early in autumn,—and 
Mrs. Waters proposed retiring to calm herself after her 'j M, «- Waters, anxious to try an experiment at party- 
agitation. Preparatory to this, she went into the front iP vin S> insisted on huving the ceremony performed in the 
parlor to gather up her purknges, and found that the .evening, in tho presence of Jane’s acquaintances, of 
lamp had gone out. She culled for a candle, and could » whom * he hud now a pleasant circle, 
hardly credit her sensesat beholdingthe spectacle the pier- ! The evening came, und the bride expectant, leisurely 
table exhibited. The lump, which they hnd never tried arranged herself at an enrly hour. Just ns her toilette 
before, had leaked itself dry, and the shawl, which in her | was completed, a note was brought to her, from Mr. 
haste she hud thrown directly beneath it, was completely ; Somerville, stating that the clergyman, who had been 
•aturated with oil! A rare instnnee the lady would be ,engaged to officiate, was unexpectedly obliged to decline 
who could bear a thing of thnt kind philosophically, and and asking whom she would prefer as a substitute, the 
•uch an instance Mrs. Waters had not trained herself to Rev. Dr. D—or the Rev. Mr. A . June hod no 
be. Now, front her late alarm about her child, and the ( writing materials at hand, and, as it was too early to be 
reflection* cast upon her dearly bought clmir by her j interrupted by nny of the invited guests, she ran down 
husband, she was in a peculiarly excitable state, and . stairs, where ink nnd paper were to be found on tbecontre 
throwing herself into a seat, she wept heartily. Mr. (table. She began her note, and her brother stood beside 
Waters and Jane tried vainly to comfort her, and for the ( her looking on. As ho did so he rested his hand with 
night and the next day she labored under a severe nervous Ids whole weight upon it on the table, w hich, alas! had 
beaduche. ] never been intended for such usage. The top tilted from 

The winter passed through, and without bringing j the pedestal, and, before she could think, the inkstand 
farther mishaps, at least of a similnr nature. The furni- j slid over tho smooth surface into the lap of the poor girl, 
ture began, however, through use, to exhibit its true und discharged itself of its contents on her white satin 
quality. The sofas, for instunce, creaked and trembled dress. Fortunately, Mr. Waters caught the lamp before 
•o violently, that their occupants, not unfrequently, it had so far lost its perpendicular as to follow, 
thought proper to seek resting-places less precarious, j The scream of Jane and tho furious ejaculations of her 
while their cushions sunk to half their former plumpness, brother, brought the whole household into the room, 
and left the hair-cloth, which, evidently, had been manu- j Mrs. Waters exhibited ns much horror on beholding the 
faotured for »ale rather than for wear, lying in wrinkles black puddle and its outlets as the most physical actress 
over them. The back-parlor carpet, also, from the 1 could have done at the sight of imitation life-blood on the 
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robes of a tragedy heroine, while Liddy shook her head ! 
ominously, and hoped that such an accident on the wed¬ 
ding night, might not be a bad sign. A seamstress, who 
had been employed to assist in preparing Jane's ward¬ 
robe, was the only person who had composure enough to 
think of a remedy. She examined the dress, and finding 
that the front breadth alone was injured, she proposed J 
running to the store at which the material had been pur¬ 
chased, and getting a piece to supply its place. Jane * 
threw her arms around the young woman’s neck in j 
gratitude for the suggestion, and, disrobing herself, helped ! 
to rip out the ill-fated part. The satin was obtained, and i 
basted in, and the dress re-adjusted on its fair owner 
before the arrival of the bride-groom. 

“I am glad to see all is righted again,” said Mr. j 
Waters to his sister, as he accompanied Mr. Somerville j 
to the apartment where she wns waiting, “ I had no idea 
that a misadventure of the kind could be so speedily re- j 
paired. It could not have happened at a more appro¬ 
priate time to be a lesson to you,—that is, if, among your 
reflections, you recurred to the original cause.” 

Mr. Somerville inquired what he alluded to. 

Mrs. Water* shook her bead deprecatingly at her hus¬ 
band, but, without heeding her, he luughed and con¬ 
tinued,-— 

“Jane will tell you the story, from beginning to end, 
when you have more leisure to listen, but, as oil the 
parties concerned are drawn together, with a marriage 
in perspective, like the characters at the end of a play, 

I, as being the greatest philosopher of the group, will 
point out the moral, that you may lose nothing whilst 
waiting to hear the incident:—never attempt to do as 
other people do, unless you have the means to imitate 
creditably and with safety. 

Baltimore , Md. 


Original. 

“HIGH CONNECTIONS." 

“ I grant him good and handsome, dear. 

This clrarming Julian Stanley, 

A genius and a hero too, 

And courteous a9 he’s manly. 

I own his henrt a generous one, 

And rich in warm affections, 

44 None know him hut to praise him,” love: 

But —has he high connections /” 

44 He has, the highest!” Jane replied. 

With smiles and blushes blended, 

41 Ah ! then all’s right!”—her crony cried, 

** Who are they T—bow descended?” 

“ His kin arc aU the great and good! 

He’s linked with them forever. 

By Sympathy —the only tie, 

That Death will fail to sever: 

And higher still—his noble mind, 

His pure and true affections, 

Have won fur him a home in Heaven ;— 

There aro his “ high connections /” 

FRANCES 9. OSGOOD. 


Original. 

EARLY LAYS. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF 4 ATALANTIS, 1 * THE YEMASSII,’ ETC. 

SONNETS.—FANCY. 

I. 

Voices are on the wings;—I hear them now, 
Floating around me, musical and sweet, 

As sound the waves of ocean when they meet, 
Curling and flashing round some sunny prow; 

Then, with a flow of rippling melody, 

Back shrinking from the lately-sought embrace, 
Even as some trembling virgin, bashfully, 

Doubt in her henrt and blushes on her face! 

How melancholy, yet how tweet witbal, 

Those murmurs—their first meeting and their fall! 
They 9well upon my spirit’s ear by night, 

And morning brings them on her purple wings 
As from her golden couch i’ the East she springs! 
Fancy!—they are thy voices of delight. 

li. 

Not of delight alone!—the murmur swells 
To sorrow, as the rosy day declines; 

And, folding up his wing among the vines, 

The wandering zephyr of his garden tells, 

By the Euphrates:—Exiled from its flow’rs, 

His wing is weary—he forgets its powers, 

And his heart sinks with the decaving light, 

Most wretched—the Capricious!—three long hours! 

E'redawn, he plumes his wing for fresher flight, 
Dreams of enduring joys in other bowers, 

And wild his song of rapture that sumc night!— 
Rapture in sadness finds its fit repose. 

As toil in sleep;—and Fancy’s self rebels, 

Denied her evening bower and brief repose. 

in. 

Whoso denies this wholesome, natural want, 
Endangers her existence. She must bask 
Among the woods she rifles;—free from task. 

The master’s eye and hard command ;—and nap 
Where Nature yields her groves and matron lap; 

Birds singing sleep, and the far hunted doe, 

Assured of safety, stops awhile to pant! 

Thus resting, she arises prompt and strong, 

With eye all vigor,—wing prepared to go. 

To Rapture, in the upward-gushing song ! 

Unwisely he, the Bard, wlio rash and wrong, 

Goads ever his dull Imckney;—hence his gait 
Is hobbling, and his flight, though seldom slow. 

Is heavy, halting, flouud’ring, carrying weight. 

W. G. SIMMS. 


Poverty has in large cities very different appearances. 
It is often concealed in splendor, and often in extrava¬ 
gance. It is the care of a very great port of mankind, to 
conceal their indigence from the rest. They support 
themselves by temporary expedients, and every day is 
lost contriving for to-morrow.— Dr. Johnson. 
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Zuleika. 

Gulzara. 


Zuleika. 


Gulzara. 


O riff in a 1. 1! Gulzara. 

GULZARA; OR, THE PERSIAN SLAVE. 

Akoko the various intellectual amusements which 
characterize the reunions of tfie beau monde , of the 
present day, “ Tableaux vivant* Proverbct , e/c.,” Pri¬ 
vate theatricals, calculated as they are to display to the 
greatest advantage, beauty, grace and talent, should 
form a more frequent feature* I had the pleasure, a|j 
short time since, of being present nt an entertainment n 
of this description, when “The Star of the gnodlio 
Companie” was herself the authoress and heroine of 
the beautiful little drama. 

Music announced to the assembled guests that the j 
play was to commence. Leaving our drawing room, we ! 
proceeded to another, filled with benches conveniently 
arranged, that all might see, before the folding doors of 
an apartment, where bung the green curtain; which 
slowly rising, disclosed a miniature theatre, perfect in 
all its appurtenances of scenery, foot-lights, etc, etc. 

Tha scene was the interior'of a Sultan’s Harem—the 
walls rich in arabesques and gilding—perfumes burning 
in a censor, added a delicious softness to the scene. 

Upon a couch in the centre, reclines, in an indolent, 

Turkish attitude, a fair girl, whose sunny ringlets over¬ 
shadow the embroidery-frame she holds, on which her || 
delicate fingers seem to trace a flower. She is the | 

Sultan’s daughter, the young Sultanah Zuleika. At! 
her feet, upon an ottoman, sits a gotelle-eyed lady of j 
the Harem, whose strictly-correct costume, and durk I 
oriental eyes, might make one fancy her some bright j 
bird of passage, who had flown from those sunny shores | 
of romance, where the gilded minarets of Islambol 
brighten the waters with their reflected beauty. The 
Sultan is absent, engaged in foreign warfare; in the 
meanwhile arrives at the palace a beoutiful Persian 
•lave, the recent purchase of the “ Harem’s Lord.” The 
young Sultanah, wishing kindly to welcome the stranger, 
summons her to her presence. She enters, lovely, but 
sorrowful. Zuleika addresses her—entreats her to be 
happy in her new home, and in the love of her new lord. 

Gulzara, newly tom from parents, lover , friends and 
home, refuses to be comforted, and in a tone of thrilling 
pathos, hursts forth with the abhorrenco in which sho 
holds the gilded slavery of her new state. 

The following extract is from the opening scene. 

Zuleika. “ Welcome, young stranger; in my father’s name, 

1 bid you to his palace welcome.” 

Gulzara. ** 1 were ungrateful not to gire you thanks.” 

Zuleika. “ Nay, spare them uutil fairly woo, for still 

Thai eye with gath'riog moisture half floWs o’er, 

That brow is shadow’d with'a voiceless gloom. 

In youder sumptuous harem find you aught 
Eogead’riog grief t” 

Gulzara. “ Oh! yes—no—yes—spare me, 

Goalie Sultanah, spare your slave, until 
My tongue has lesrn’d (to what ’lie now unused) 

The courteous reply, despite a heart 
O’er swelling with such thoughts as may not break 
The barrier of my lips, that to your rank 
Is due.” 

“You wrong me; 


1 would hour uncolored truth. 

What is the gay Zenana like yon not V* 


“ It lacks to me the humble look, the dear, 

Familiar aspect of my native cot. 

Your ’broider’d cushions cannot bring me sleep, 

Or flatteries ; joys, or gorgeous splendor; peace ; 

’Tis not my hone /” 

M What art of ours can render It less strange ?” 

" None! none! unless to these rich walls you give 
The unpolished rudeness of my father’s but, 

Where ev’ry object that I gaze upon. 

Brings back the hist’ry of some childish hour. 
****** 

I dwell upon my mother’s gentle tone, 

Whose warbling makes the bulbul's music harsh, 

And Inughter of gay children glad mine ear. 

Take back your splendid luxuries; iu lieu 
Of wealth or enso, these humbler treasures gire, 
Though labor be my lot, and scanty food 
Toil's recompense; give but this Hearen-eent boon, 
And 1 will call your palace>prisoo, home !** 

** Yet the day will come, 

When changed Gulzara, more than home or him. 
Shall love the Sultan Suliman.” 

“ Love him! 

For the flrst time of aught that Allah made, 

1 have to teach iny lips not breathe, I hate! 

Love him ? thy father? Ay, groat caus-) is mine, 

To love the Sultan Sulimau! to pay 
Him back, for banishmnut from all most dear; 
Parents, and home, aud sweet companionship 
Of joyous sisters, with the only gift 
The poor can offer—love! 

Zuleika! born in high estate, and chained 
By chitling forms, that riches makes itsslf, 

To curb down speaking Nature’s warmer impulse, 
Thou canst not know iho sweet reunion round 
The evening hearth, when day toils cease; the shout 
Of gamboling children, mingling with the low 
Aud thrilling music, by the Zeber waked 
****** 

Oh, could we ever thus hnve lived ! Despite 
More barbarous usage, had my father vowed, 

His offspring (buds of the sweet shelter’d vale 
OfKhorassan) should untransplanted round 
Him bloom; strangers alike to slavery 
And shame. His oath was scorned ! The evil eye 
Fell on us! How or when the Sultan saw, 

Or wherefore fixed on me, I wonder stiU. 

The Kislar Agn to my father sent; 

A noble price was offer'd; all in vain 
1 wept aud prayed. 

* * * * . " * * 

Resistance, were to war with thunder-bolts, 

Or with unshielded bosom tempt their burst 
The dreadful moment came; the parting one! 

Oh ! ’tis a fable all, that hearts cau break, 

Else were this breast that fearful instant riven! 
****** 

My mother wild 

With woo, with streaming eyes, on bended knees, 
Implored the transient rospite of an hour. 

Rudely they tore mo from her twining arms; 

But, ah ! I see her now, as from the rich 
Embroider’d draperies of the Aruba, 

I looked my last; and saw her stand with arms 
Wide-strctchrd, eyes from their sockets starting out. 
And when the shroud of distance, like death’s pall, 
Had veiled me from her sight, the shriek that burst— 
My mother’s shriek! E’eu now it rings to mad f 
Mine ear, and shuts out ev’ry mocking sound 
Of comfort!” 
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gulzara; or, the Persian slave. 


Urged by Zuleika, the fair Persian reveals the story" Gubars. 
of ber love. Saved from the grasp of aa Arab, who would } 
have borne her away, by an unknown huntsman, whom I 
chance led to the rescue, they became lovers. Jj 

44 Ask me not, ’twere sacrilege j! 

To paint the mystic weavings of the chain, lj 

Or breathe how love more closely knit our hearts. Ij 
Day after day passed on, aDd still became, |! Zuleika. 

, More joyful each new meeting, and more sad 'i 

When warned the setting sun, that we must part. jj 


*Twas while thus sped the pleasure-laden hours, . 
The Sultan's mandate came. In dizzy haste 
I sought the old accustomed trystiog place, | 

But Hafed came not; the appointed hour 
Drew near, he tarried still; the morrow’s rise 
Beholds the Sultan’s victim sacrificed !” 

She yet again seeks the accustomed place, and there' 
once more beholds her lover, who, when he hears the 
itory of her despair, tells her reproachfully that she is^ 
dazzled by the Sultan’s splendor, and willingly went to 
grace bis gilded cage; he was forgotten. j 

“ But soon be yielded to 1 

My vows, banished transforming frowns and soothed 
Me with bright promises, that we should meet— 
Should blissful meet again; bade me believe; 

Swore that I still should be his bride ; and left 
Me suddenly." 

The Sultan has a son, the young Prince Amurat. 
Ayesha, the wife of the Sultan’s favored fisherman, who ( 
had formerly been a slave in the palace, and now inha-j 
bits a hut in its precincts, is instituted by motives of; 
revenge, to steal away the young Prince. Her own son j 
had been torn from her, and imprisoned by order of the, 
Sultan, as a punishment for the inadvertent transgres-j 
•ion of a law, the penalty of which wa§ death. Shei 
succeeds in her dark design. While the young Amurat j 


1 Gulzara. 44 Speak that word 

I Again! It is the Heaven-sent nectar-drop, 

| Curing the plague upon my vitals previog; 

I Oh! lam innocent! you own it: there 

Is one, when doomed Gulzara breathes no more. 
And the dread story of her guilt, is told 
In loathior; one who will proclaim tho tale 
Is false. You trust me !" 

Zuleika. “ I must henceforth live. 

Mistrusting all my senses would approve. 

If 1 did not." 

ji Gulzara. "Then is the bow-string but 

The bar that draws, to open Paradise. 

I do not ask for life ; what is’t to die. 

Without the stain that makes death terrible! 

A passing pang, a quiver of the limbs; 

Then rest, that fear, and care, no more disturb. 
They who have suffered in the soul, shall own 
That transient pain a jest, to agonies 
The spirit must endure. One boon I crave; 

When ruthless slaves have done their duty; when 
In bloody sockets glare the starting eyes, 

And the last bursting sigh is choked ere't scape, 
When mocking menials, nweless, shall insult 
The freezing corpse with merry ribaldry ; 

Oh ! at thou hopest to cross A1 Sirat’a height 
With foot unfaltering, promise me, Zuleika! 

My aged parents from thy hands shall know 
I perished innocent, as when they last 
Called down n blessing on their guileless child." 

While the whole household of the palace are in the 
greatest grief and consternation at the mysterious disap¬ 
pearance of the prince, and the gentle Zuleika, over¬ 
whelmed with sorrow for the loss of her brother, antici¬ 
pates with dread the moment when she must meet her 
father, and disclose the terrible story of his doubtful fate. 
Amurat, himself, appenrs before them! He has dex¬ 
terously contrived to elude the vigilance of Ayesha, and 


■ucceeus in ner uiuiv uvsian. »» miu me vuuns nmuuu , , . , , . . 

, , , mode hi* escape. Gulzara s innocence is apparent, and 

is walking in a grove with Gulzara, Ayesha beguiles the! • r . e i 

* . . ••■I , i she is liberated. A letter now arrives from the Sultan, 


Persian from his side, and seizing the boy, bears him 


with tidings of victorious achievements, and to the 


away to her cottage by a secret path. The innocent . . . c ,, , c . . „ . r 

J . . 1 astonishment of all, orders for the instant preparation of 


Gulzara is thrown into prison, being supposed guilty of 
the cruel murder of the Prince Amurat, whose cloak she 
had carried for him during their walk, (he having become 
impatient of its warrfith.) is found in her chamber; this 
confirms the suspicion, and she is doomed to death by 
the bow-string. Zuleika visits her in prison, to prevail 
upon her to confess her supposed guilt, and leaves her, 
half convinced of her innocence. 

Gulzara. 44 Come you to comfort or upbraid? For oither, 
Bootless your erraud ; for to comfort, you 
Must want the power, and to upbraid, do lack 
The cause." 

Zuleika. 14 1 come for neither, but to pray, 

Beseech, Gulzara to avow ; what shall 
I say ?—the madness that gave birth to this 
Most monstrous crime." 

Oultara. 44 I've heard, it is their wont. 

In lands where tyrants reign, and subjects tremble, 
On wheels to break, or torture on the rock, 

The haplessly accused, 'till the crazed wretch 
Groan forth confession of black deeds, never 
Committed. Princess! nro you coldly come, 

The executioner, to test if / 

Shall prove as weak ?" 

Zuleika. 44 1 pardon you tho taunt; 

• Despite conviction, reason, everything, 

1 cannot think you guilty to this last 
Degree; net—net of murder." 


a magnificent bridal, he being about to choose a bride. 
Wonder and curiosity take possession of the fair ladie» 
of the Harem. Who is to be the chosen one ? Gulzara 
trembles, but not with joy. Zuleika, who holds the 
letter, und has been reading it aloud, now continues to 
read silently, when suddenly uttering an exclumation of 
joy and surprize, she turns to the fair Persian, and 
imparts to her the blissful truth, that Hafed, the hunts¬ 
man who rescued her from the Arab, the lover, to whom 
her faith was pledged, is Sultan Suliman! Overwhelm¬ 
ed with happiness, she faints in the arms of Zuleika, but 
soon revives, when nil hail her as Sultanah. 

The characters were well supported. The dark-eyed 
Ayesha, ‘the villain of the piece,’ looked and performed 
her part with great spirit, and when the play was over, 
and we beheld her smiling gently upon her partner in the 
dance, we could scarcely believe that her fine eyes which 
now wore so sweet an expression, could so well pourtray 
the darker passions of hatred and revenge. The part of 
Gulzara was beautifully supported by tho authoress. The 
impassioned speeches given with all the fervor which we 
may well imagine as belonging to those children of the 
Sun, and the pathetic prayers were uttered in a tone 
whose melting music touched every lie art. ft. 
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Origin.1. || 

FAREWELL. 

BT AN» 9. STEPHENS. 

I will not soy remember me. 

Though all too soon we part. 

And sadly and regretfully, 

Thought lingers round my heart* 

A few short days of gladness 
And sunshine still is ours; 

But then will follow sadness, 

And moments traced in flowers, 

May linger in the memory— 

A pleasant joy but past— 

Like a soft and golden sunset 
All lovely to the last. 

And yet I do bethink me 
That in this life of ours, 

Are green and sunny places, 

Flushed with the gentle flowers, 

That weave their clinging tendrils 
Around two kindred minds, 

And, spite of time or absence, 

Their foliage still entwines. 

True hearts that feel together, 

Are like a voice and lute— 

Or the breeze that seeks a casement, 

Where a harp is lying mute ; 

That when the strings are trembling, 

Awake a softer thrill, 

And with its gentle whispering, 

Calls out its tones at will. 

Some breezes swell so quietly, 

The harp’s best music flows 
From off its strings harmoniously 
As incense leaves the rose, 

And that is like the friendship 
Enrooted in this heurt. 

Its strings retain their music, 

Though from the breeze apart. 

They tremble with sweet memory 
And breathe a plaintive tone, 

And the music swells for ever 
Though the harp be left alone. 

The breeze may spread his pinions, 

But they have caught a strain, 

While blending with the harp-strings, 

That cannot die again ; 

While the lone harp is tuneful, 

Witb melody from Heuven, 

The breeze will sigh more sweetly 
With a music caught and given. 

As when it has been ravelling 
In the lily’s pearly bell; 

Or down among the violets 
That flush a greenwood dell. 

I will not say, “ remember me!” 

If friendship’s in that heart 
Thou never canst forget me, 

Though years aod leagues apart* 


Original. 

WOMAN. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF f CLINTON BRADSHAW,’ ETC. 

How beautiful is woman’s life 

When first her suppliant woos and kneels, 

And she with young and warm hopes rife, 
Believes ho deeply feels. 

Then day is gladness, and the night 
Looks on her with its starry eyes, 

As though it gave her all their might 
O ver men’s destinies. 

Wrapt watchers of the skioy gleam, 

Then men are like nstronomers 
Who gaze and gladden at the beam 
Of that bright eye of hers. 

And if a frown obscure its light, 

*Tis like a cloud to star-struck men, 

Through the long watches of the night,— 

Oh ! for that beam again ! 

How henrt-struck that astrologer, 

A gazer on the starry one, 

When first he looked in vain for her, 

The lovely Pleiad gone. 

But men watch not the stars always— 

And though the Pleiad may be lost. 

Yet still there are a thousand rays 
From the surrounding host. 

And woman, long before the grave 
Closes above her dreamless rest, 

May be man’s empress and his slave, 

And his discarded jest. 

Still may that Pleiad shine afar, 

But pleasure-led o’er summer seas, 

Who dwells upon a single star 
Amid the Pleiades. 

Man courts the constellations bright, 

That beam upon his bounding hark. 

Nor thinks upon the left lone light, 

’Till all above is dark. 

Then when ho knows nor land nor main, 

And darkly is his frail bark tossed, 

He counts the separate stars m vain 
And mourns the Pleiad lost. 

r. w. x. 


11 Reason and free inquiry are the only effectual anti- 
I dotes of error. Give them full scope, and they will 
| uphold the truth, by bringing false opinions, and all the 
; spurious offspring of ignorance, prejudice, and self-inte- 
j rest, before their severe tribunal, and subjecting them |o 
; the test of close investigation. Error alone needs arti- 
| ficial support; truth can stand by itself.— Lawrence, 
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THE WAR-WOMAN SC REEK. 


Original. 

THE WAR -WOMAN’S CREEK. 

In Georgin and North Carolina, there is hardly a river, 
cr^ek, nr stream, that has not connected with it some 
old Indian tradition. The title of the present sketch is 
taken from one of these—I believe one of the principal 
tributaries of the Nutahaleo River, in the Cherokee 
Nation, North Carolina. The story, as told by the few 
Indions remaining since the removal in the fall of 1838, 
runs thus: 

Many years ago, in the first settlement of the country, 
a wandering party of their tribe attacked the house of a 
squatter somewhere upon their borders, during his 
absence, nnd massacred all bis children, and left his 
wife covered with the mangled bodies of her butchered 
offspring; sculped like them, and apparently dead.! 
She was not, however, wounded so badly as they had ! 
•opposed, and no sooner did she hear the sound of their I 
retreating footsteps, than disengaging herself from the 1 
heap of sluin, haggard, pale, and drenched with her own | 
end the blood of her children, she peered stealthily from , 
the door, and, finding her enemies no longer in sight, I 
hastily extinguished the fire, which, before leaving, they | 
hod applied to her cabin, but which had, as yet, made - 
very little impression on the green logs of which it was ' 
composed. Wiping from her eyes the warm blood 
which was still reeking from her scnlpless head, she 
directed her ugonized gaze to the bleeding and disfigured 
forms of those who scarce an hour before were ploying 
at the door, and gladdening her maternal heart with 
their merry laughter, nnd as she felt, in the full sense of J 
her desolation, the last rny of hope die within her bosom, J 
there stole over her ghastly face an expression ns savage j 
as was ever worn by the ruthless slayers of her innocent J 
babes. Her eye gleamed with the wild fury of the ! 
tigress robbed of its young, as closing her cabin carefully 
behind her, with a countenance animated by some des-j 
pc rate purpose, she started off in the same path by ■ 
which the murderers hnd departed. Heedless of her j 
wounds and wasting blood, and lost to all sense of! 
hunger and fatigue, in the one absorbing und fell purpose I 
which actuated her, she paused not upon the trail of her 
foes, until, at night, she came up with them encamped 
at the side of the creek, which is indebted to her for its 
present name. 

Emerging from the gloom of thesurrounding darkness, 
on her hands and knees, she crept noiselessly towurds j 
the fire, the bluze of which, ns it flickered upwards, cJis-1 
covered to her the prostrate forms ol the Indians, five ! 
in number, who, overcome by an unusually fatiguing 1 
day's travel, were wrapt in deep sleep, with their only 
weapons, their tomahawks, in their belts. Her own J 
stealthily advancing figure, as the uncertain light of the 
burning pine fell upon it with more or less distinctness— 
now exposing its lineaments clotted with blood, and dis¬ 
torted by an expression which her wrongs, and the sight 
of the desolaters of her hearthstone, exaggerated to a 
degree almost fiendish; and now shading all, save two 
gleaming, spectral eyes—was even more striking than j 
the swarthy faces which she glared upon. Assuring her-1 


1 self thnt they were fast asleep, she gently removed 'b- ir 
tomahawks, and dropped all hut one into the creek. 

; With this remaining weapon in her band, ond cool reso- 
' lution in her heart, she bent over the nearest enemy, and 
tlifiing the instrument, to which her own and her chil¬ 
dren’s blood still adhered, with one terrific and unerring 
blow, buried it in tbo temple of its owner. The savage 
| moved no more than partly to turn upon his side, gasped 
, a little, quivered a minute like an aspen, and sunk back 
| to his former position, quite dead. Smiling ghastly in 
j his rigid face, the desperate woman left him, nnd noise- 
| lessly as before despatched nil of the sleepers, but one, 
j to that long rest from which only the last trump can 
| awaken them. The lost devoted victim, however, wa» 

| aroused to a consciousness of his situation by the death- 
! struggles of his companions. He sprang to his feet and 
felt for his weapon. It was not there, and one glance 
I explaining every tiling to him, he evaded the blow aimed 
' at him by the brave and revengeful mother, seized from 
. the fire a burning brand, nnd with it, succeeded partially 
! in warding off the furious attack which followed. In a 
, little time they fell struggling together, the Indian dcs- 
i perately wounded, and the unfortunate woman faint with 
| loss of blood and her extraordinary exertions. Both 
1 were too weak to harm each oilier now,nnd the wounded 
j savage only availed himself of his remaining strength to 
i crawl away. In ibis piteous plight, the poor woman 
: remained until near noon on the following day, when 
t she was accidentally discovered by a straggling party of 
! whites, to whom she told her story, and then died. 

J After burying her on the spot, they made some exer- 
j tion to overtake the fugitive Indian, but unsuccessfully. 

He succeeded in reaching his tribe, and from his tale, 
j the little strenm, before-mentioned, was ever afterwards 
S known among the Cherokees, and also by the pale-faces, 

, as the “War-Woman’s Creek.” A. L. ». 


Original. 

THE BANKS OF THE JUNIATA. 

How have I loved at eventide, to climb 
Thy banks, wild Juniata! and look up 
At rocky bluff, ond rude o'cihanging cliff, 

As lofty, as they were the eyrie-home 
Of the fair clouds of ever gorgeous hue, 

That sweep the cverlusling canopy? 

Then to look down into thy dork bine wares, 

And trace the eddying of eoch limpid curl; 

The sunbeams dancing in their wanton mirth, 
Atwcen the shadows of the giunt trees, 

Whose tall tops skirt the arched roof of heaven— 
From out whose branches comes the joyous song 
Of thousand birds, whose choral strains are fraught 
With harmonies of love; with praise to Him, 

Whose mind, infinite—arm, omnipotent, 

Alone could plan, create, and beautify 
A world, as ours so wonderful—a scene, 

As this, so gloriously fair! 

tiwti j. CUT. 
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Orif inal. 

STARLIGHT RECOLLECTIONS. 

BT GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


I. 

'T was night. In the woodland alone, 
We met with no witnesses by, 

But such as resplendently shone 
In the blue-tinted vault of the sky. 

Your head on my bosom was laid, 

As you said you would ever be mine, 
And I promised to love, dearest maid, 

And worship alone at your shrine. 

II. 

Your love on my heart gently fell 
As the dew on the flowers at eve, 
Whose bosoms with gratitude swell, 

A blessing to give and receive. 

And I knew by the glow on your cheek, 
And the transport you could not control, 
No power had language to speak 
The faith or content of your soul. 

III. 

I’ve loved you as none ever loved, 

As the steel to the star I am true; 

And I, dearest maiden, have proved, 

That none ever loved me but you. 

’Till memory looses her power, 

Or the sands of existence have run, 

I’ll remember that star-lighted hour, 

That mingled two hearts into one. 


Original. 

THE SOUND OF THE BELL. 

BT J. M’LKLLAN, JR. 

I love to hear that pealing knell 
Of the resounding curfew bell, 

W T hen o’er the darkening scene of day, ' 

The glimmering shades of evening play; 
Each smoky grove, and purple hill, 

With the melodious cadence thrill, 

Wide o’er the sleeping lake it floats 
Prolonging still its dying notes, 

'Till wearied echo sinks to rest, 

And silence folds her to his breast. 

When flames the morning's earliest fire 
Upon the faded belfry’s spire, 

The swinging bell the silence breaks, 

And all the slumbering village wakes; 

Then mounts the hamlet's curling smoke 
Above its old embowering oak, 

Then forth the plough-boy leads the team, 
Forth hies the angler to his stream, 

And shrill the sharpening scythes resound, 
Where the stout mowers sweep the ground. 

18 


It calls man to the house of prayer, 

When the sweet Sabbath calms the air; 

It calls the marriage group to come 
With blushing bride and manly groom; 

It bids with solemn knell the bier 
With all its mourning train draw near} 

It warns us when the wasting fire 
At midnight lights its flaming pyre; 

It summons to the battle field, 

The patriots deadly blade to wield. 

Oft have I heard with joy the peal 
O’er the New-England villoge steal— 

Oft where the winding Merrimac 
Leads thro’ green meads its shining track; 
Oft by the noble Hudson’s shores, 

Oft where the Susquehannah pours, 

Oft where the dear Ohio’s flood 
Rolls thro’ its lone o'erhanging wood; 

And ever thy deep voice did chime 
Sweetly and sad the lapse of time! 

I’ve heard old Notre-Dame’s grey tower 
Measure the passing midnight hour,— 
Where dark and swift the Seine below 
Murmured in ever-restless flow; 

Have heard Cologne’s and Stresburg’s bell, 
O’er the deep Rhine, fhe moments tell; 
Have heard their chapel-bell invite 
The Switzers to the vesper-rite; 

And grand Saint Peter’s soaring dome, 
Sound hollow o’er imperial Rome. 

Have heard the Latin Convent’s peal 
Summon the Christian Greek to kneel, 

In famous Athen’s ruined street 
E’en at her pagan-temples’ feet; 

Have heard it in Egyptian land, 

And over Syria’s yellow strand, 

Bid dusty Pilgrim, tired and faint, 

His vows to offer to the Saint,— 

E’en where the Mosque’s grey Priest did call 
The loud Muezzin from the wall. 

Sweet sounds the camels’ bell at night 
To Arab by the camp-fire’s light; 

To traveller lost o'er fount and fell, 

Sweet comes the tinkling sheep-fold’s bell: 
Sweet is the ship-bell’s accent deep, 

That sends the sea-boy to his sleep: 

Sweet 'neath the midnight winter moon, 
The jingling bell’s melodious tune ! 

Sweet to the homeward voy’gers ear, 

His well-known church-bell, pealing dear! 

But sadly its lament doth fall, 

On prisoner io the dungeon wall, 

Reminding that its sands will pass 
Soon thro’ his brief life’s empty glass, 

When this fair earth, so green and bright. 
Must vanish from his aching sight; 

Sad sounds it on the crowded deck, 

Of the fast-sinking, storm-tossed wreck ; 

Sad sound! to those whose mournful tread 
Bears to the dust, the lovely dead! 
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VENERATION POR THE DEAD 


O r i g i n a 1. |j has its birth in the feelings both of the aged and the 

VENERATION FOR THE DEAD. j y °" ng ' And V w ” areboth 0,d ,nd >°" ng ’ tbu ‘ 

11 cheered with the idea of tributes of respect, so there 
Anxiety respecting the appearance and disposal of ! are none who can endure the thought of having their 
our remains, seems to be an inherent quality of man. |j remains insulted after death. “Expose me not to the 
u Aim at the heart, and spare the face !” exclaimed the j| jeers of the populace !” was the last request of a dying 
splendid Murat, as he fell. “Don’t throw me over- j emperor. It is virtually the request of all. Man shrinks 
board—kiss me, Hardy!” were among the last words I instinctively from the thought of posthumous insult, 
of the dying Nelson. Indeed, to die “decently ,” and I It is this which lends half the agony to the death-bed 
have a little marble on our graves, is among our chief of the prisoner. Visions of the dissecting-knife haunt 
desires. “ Man is a noble animal,” as says a certain his soul. Governments are well aware of this effect, 
writer, “ splendid in ashes, and pompous in the grave.” [I an d, indeed, of the influence upon the living person, of 
It is this which distinguishes us, in a measure, from the i< the idea of any indignity offered to his remains. Not 
brutes that perish. In this respect, every man is a kind j, many years since, I have somewhere rend, the Pari- 
ofCheops! sinns seemed determined upon their own destruction. 

The veriest peasant, who has been familiar only with |j Half Paris appeared about to commit suicide, and the 
his cottage-home—whose most ardent desires have |; other half were eager to find a preventative. Finally, a 
hardly '.vandered from a bed of straw, at the hour of j law was passed, that the body of a suicide should ba 


death, has been known to be even scrupulous in choo»ing 
his final bed beneath the green turf of his native valley ; | 
and how often does the poet, as he enters the vale of 
years, choose for his final resting-place, some loved spot j 
—some spot made dear to him by a thousand recol- J 
lections. His choice, perhaps, is by the bank of some ! 
sunny stream, or the sea shore, where the blue waves j 
may greet him in his last repos*», and w here he may for j 
ever listen to the peans of a mighty God. Imagination I 
casts her charms around his chosen grave, and he dreams j 
not of the beetle or the worm. The great Cipsar, that i 
he might die 4 decently ,’ ad justed his robes while falling 
at the base of Pompey’s statue. It seems as if he felt 
to imitate the setting sun, as he enfolds himself in the 
drapery of an evening sky. 

And if Ctesar was thus actuated, so is the untutored , 
Indian. Shategaronnah, a Wyandot chief, we are told, j 
was ordered to be put to death. The messengers finding 
the aged warrior, commenced digging his grave by the 
side of his wigwam. Entreaty was vain, and dressing 
himself in his best tear clothes , and taking a meal of 
venison, he prepared to die. 

The rich of earth, to cheat the worms, and ensure 
respect, spare no expense. The iron coffin must be had. 
There must be a profusion of crape, and gold must 
•well the tide of splendid woe. Monuments must greet 
the heavens, and the mourners go about the streets, 
because a “ man has gone to his long home.” 

We all expect some one to praise our deeds, and 
extol our virtues, while the wide mantle of charity is to I 
cover our weakness and our faults. With melancholy 
fondness, we expect our grave to be decent, our coffin 
polished, and our last tunic clean and white. Perhaps j 
we please ourselves with the thought of some cherished ! 
friend fondly embracing our cold urns, and dropping the i 
mournful, silent tear. Consoling thought! Oh! could ji 
we be assured, in our last moments, that our friends ; | 
would remember us—that the violet on our graves would j 
not make its appeal in vain—that the tear of grief would ! 
sometimes flow for our departure, how would this assu-!; 
ranee destroy the pang of death ! how would it ease our ,j 
dying pillows! Imaginary as this may be, nevertheless I 
it is a suggestion of our natures—a suggestion which j 


dragged naked through the street. The law needed but 
tobe executed ere the desired effect was produced. The 
fine feelings of the Parisians recoiled at the idea, while 
| the cold, hasty remarks of a gazing populace—“ what 
J lips! what a face he had !” chilled their very blood with 
j horror. 

I It is true that our bodies, when dead, are alike 
unknowing of kindness or of wrong ; but those kind¬ 
nesses or wrongs which we experience this side the 
j tomb, we imagine will cheer or pain us beyond it. Why 
1 should tenderness cease where the empire of the grave 
begins ? Passing strange if it must be so! One thing 
t there is of which I huve often thought. Who that can 
I tread upon the grave, even of a stranger, without experi- 
| encing those debasing sensations, which ever follow upon 
offering insult to one who is helpless T The injury recoils 
upon ourselves. It drinks half its own poison. We 
sympathize with the injured dead. We lay ourselves 
I within our narrow home, and fancying the intruder’s 
| unfeeling tread, we realize full deeply the sacredness of 
the motto—“ Peace be icith his ashes !” 

In consideration of the above, I have often thought it 
a most repulsive feature in the profession of an antiquary 
—his willingness to rob even the sepulchre, if the orna- 



I ^ blazon his name, or gratify his unhallowed and insa- 
| tiable curiosity. Not only the temples of the gods must 
suffer pillage to enrich a cabinet, but search must be 
made among the very ashes of the dead. Far different 
must be the feeling which would prompt to such an 
j action, from that which would lead us, as we bcffiold the 
| sculptured marble, or the more modest grave, to pause 
| and pay the accustomed tribute of respect; and, indeed, 

| how few are they who can pass on. Why is this? Why 
do our feelings demand of us to pay to the dead the 
tribute of respect, or the charity of our silence ? Why ? 
unless it be that we will soon, in our turn, make the sams 
demand of our surviving fellows? It is then but the 
golden rule, that we should venerate the dead. And, oh! 
why not? Heaven grant that my grave, and the graves 
of those I love, may bo cast in some sunny spot— 

“ Where, like an infant’s smile, over the dead, 

A light of laughing flowers aloug the gross is spread." 

S. C. L. 
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Original. 

SUMMER IN THE HEART. 

BT EPES SARGENT. 

The cold blast at the casement beats, 

The window-panes are white ; 

The snow whirls through the empty streets— 
It is a dreary night! 

Sit down, old friend ! the wine-cups wait— 
Fill! to overflowing, fill! 

Though Winter howleth at the gate, 

In our hearts ’tis Summer still! 

For we, full many Summer joys, 

And greenwood sports have shared, 

When, free and ever-roving boys, 

The rocks, the streams we dared! 

And, as I look upon thy face— 

Back—back, o’er years of ill, 

My heart flies to that happy place, 

Where it is Summer still! 

Yes, though like sere leaves on the ground, 
Our early hopes are strown, 

And cherished flowers lie dead around, 

And singing-birds ore flown— 

The verdure is not furled quite— 

Not mute all tones that thrill— 

And seeing, hearing thee to-nisrht, 

In my heart 'tis Summer still! 

Fill up ! the olden times come back, 

With light nnd life once more ! 

We scan the Future’s sunny track, 

From Youth’s enchanted shore. 

The lost return. Through fields of bloom, 
We wander at our will; 

Gone is the Winter’s angry gloom— 

In our hearts ’tis Summer still! 


Original. 

THE BLESSED DEAD. 

BY WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 

“And I heard n voice from Heaven, saying unto roe, ‘ Writ# 
blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.’”— St. John. 
Who are the blessed dead ? The host who fall 
Upon the crimsoned battle-field ? 

The victors nnd the vanquished—o’er them all, 

Death flings with fearful haste his gloomy pall, 

To him their common foe they yield ; 

And useless then are 9 word and shield. 

They bleed and die for conquest and for fame, 

And leave behind them butnn empty name, 

Their hands with human blood are red— 

Not they, not they, the blessed dead ! 

Who are the blessed dead ? The men who sway 
The mighty sceptres of the earth? 

The titled ones, whom multitudes obey, 

Before whose thrones, nations their homage p*y — 
Wear earthly honors from their birth, 

Nor envy dare dispute their worth. 


But thrones and crowns are peri hnble things, 
And Death respects not Emperors and Kings; 
With life their glory all hath fled, 

Not they, not they, the blessed dead ! 

"Who are the blessed dead? The men of lore, 
Whose .well-earned fame outlives their age ? 
The boundless fields of science they explore, 
And toil to gather intellectual store; 

In Wisdom’s book they read each page, 

And thus their noblest powers engage: 

But human wisdom sheds no blessed ray, 

To light their spirits to the Realms of Day; 

It cannot cheer their dying bed— 

Not they, not they, the blessed dead. 

W T ho are the blessed dead ? Huve all our race 
No promise of the life to be ? 

Behold that smile upon yon sufferer’s face, 

And mark the triumph of redeeming grace ! 

His soul from sin’s dread curse is free, 

His grave has lost the victory; 

He sleeps in Jesus, ’till his mouldering dust, 
Shall rise to holier life among the just: 

Who die like him—the Spirit said— 

They, only, are the blessed dead! 


Original. 

STANZAS. 

BY F. I. JEWETT. 

Start not back ye timid mortal 
From the grave’s unfolding gloom. 

For yc pass this world’s portal, 

Only when ye pass the tomb. 

Blinded hope but clings to sorrow, 
For the sun of life is grief;— 

Beckons pleasure to the morrow; 

But to-day knows not relief. 

Dim, and dread beneath the shadow, 
Hanging o’er the door of death, 

Seems the spirit’s life hereafter, 

Ere it flies its mortal breath. 

Still, beyond the magic ceiling, 
Lights the spark of fadeless day; 

Death is but the bright revealing 
Of its spirit-lifting ray. 

Fast returning—fa9t retiring— 

Pass the hours that bind us here; 

Pause, oh, man, for each, expiring, 
Counts a step that mounts the bier! 

Life of toil—an ardent vision, 
Transient as its baseless prize— 

Breathes an hour in mock derision, 
Of our end and aim—and dies. 

Thus a struggle, vain and fleeting, 
Marks the transit of our strife ;— 

Earth to earth in kindred meeting* 
Triumphs—and we enter life. 
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THE KOBE AND THE ZEPHYR; A BALLAD 





Andante quasi Allegretto. 


fragrance was blushing, All gemm’d with the diamonds of dew 


rr on pinions came 


rush-ing, From the chambers of Morn’s golden hue 


He kiss’d the sweet flow 
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well ! Then sped on his balm breathing du - ty, Sighing, 
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SECOND YKRSE. 


When Evening in glory was glowing, 

I saw then the Rose—but how changed! 
O’er earth were ita crimson leaves blowing, 
And Zephyr o’er other flowers ranged: 


“ True emblem,” I cried, “ of hopes slighted, 
Sweet type of Young Love’s broken spell; 
Like thee are Life’s blossoms thus blighted. 
Thou Rose of the wildwood,—farewell! 
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literary review 


literary review. 

Mercedes or Castile; —by James F. Cooper: Lea if 
Blanchard .—This is the worst production that has yet 
appeared from the pen of this writer. It possesses neither 
interest of plot nor originality of character. The heroine, 
from whom the romance derives its title, is a mere common' 
place young lady, such as is to be met with in every novel of 
the present day ; while her lover, Louis de Bobadillar, is one of 
those youthful and accomplished cavaliers, the usual romantic 
companions of such pouting and amiable beauties as Mercedes., 
Isabella and Ferdinand are most feebly delineated, for which, 
no excuse can be offered, as their own characters and the age 
In which they lived, afforded ample material for the pen of a 
good novelist. Then comes the Indian Princess, Ozcma, 
dragged in at the conclusion of the story, to create a kind of 
melo dramatic excitement, without cause or sense, merely to 
enable the writer to make out the requisite number or paces in 
the construction of the two volumes. Christopher Columbus, 
be has labored hard, hut most ineffectively to mnko appear 
a principal personage in the novel, but he proves to be 
nothing more than a talkative gentleman, giving his directions 
to his sailors, counting his beads, examining his charts, and 
•Rying his prayers, like a good catholic. This is certainly 
most unpardonable, for a more splendid subject, for either 
novelist or historian, is not to be found in the annals of any 
country. Wo imposed upon ourselves the task of wnding 
through the work carefully, in the hope that we might find 
some redeeming quality that would compensate us for our [ 
trouble, hut we were most woefully disappointed. There is 
not one chapter exhibiting more than ordinary talent In brief, 
the work is only a compound of historical incidents already ; 
known to every one who is in the least acquainted with the life i 
of the celebrated navigator, and feebly drawn characters, the 
latter talking an infinite deal of nothing, to the fatigue of 
themselves and their uufortuuate readers.— G. if C. Carvill. 


j encomium it has rec '<ved in almost ~v* y quarter, we are 
wa ranted in reiterating our opinion, that it is a publication 
which should be in the possession of every family who respects 
the interests of morality and religion. 

1 1 Georgia Illustrated— The first number of this magnificent 

publication, which we referred to in our last issue, has been 
placed before us. It is impossible to express ourselves of it in 
any other terms but the most enthusiastic ; containing, as it 
does, nil that is beautiful in the art of engraving. No w ork of a 
similar character which has ever come from the European, 
press, can outrival it, and in most cases the majority of them* 
cannot, in the slightest degree, benr with it in comparison. 
The engravings on steel, from the beautiful designs of T. 
Addison Richards, are the most delirious gems of the art wa 
have ever witnessed. The typography, from stereotype-plates, 
is of the very first order, while the historical and topographical 
illustrations, from the pens of the editor, William C. Richards, 
and other distinguished American literati, are written with 
great elegance and perspecuity. For the honor of our native 
country, we trust that the euterprize and ingenuity of the 
publishers will meet with the most extensive support. 

i Life and V ritings of Samuel Johnson, L. L. D .by 
the Rev. JP. R. Page: Harper if Brothers, New-York .—When 
we consider the gieul labor and nice discrimination which must 
have been employed in selecting the material for these volumes, 
from the multifarious writings of the great English mnster, all 
of which are so pure in diction and soundness of judgment, as 
almost to defy preference in selection, we must pronounce the 
editor has performed his task with great ability. The essence 
of Johnson’s genius is to be found in this particular class of 
composition, while every essn> has for its definite object the 
advancement of morality and religion. A concise and well 
written Life of “the great moralist,” by his friend and con 
temporary, Gifford, accompanies the work, which constitutes 
volumes 100 and 110 of the “ Fumily Library.” 


Poor Jack by Captain Marry at : Carey if Hart.— This!: P«cjORtAL Illustrations of the Bible— This we consider 
la one of the most natural works that has ever come from the ■ very excellent publication, displaying a great spirit of 
pen of this author. It is written with great fluency and research; the result of which is n minute detail of the buildings, 
simplicity of language, and free from all absurdity, a besetting manners, costumes, and religions, principally descanted upon 
■in of the greater part of Ins former productions. There is not “tho Holy Book.” The engravings are taken from the 
one character introduced but what is graphically drawn and w orks of the first masters, whose pencil* have been employed 
imparting a share of interest to the story. The admirers of * n potirlraying the most remarkable incidents in the Christian 
Marryat. as well as the main body of readers, will find it one of', volume, with many other new and original designs, comprising 
the best publications of the seasou— G. if C. Carvill. i| in u,l > two hundred plates, beautifully executed and illustrated 

_ I; in a copious and elaborate manner. 

The Abbey and other Tales, by Mrs. Gore.— There is D „ . r 

nothing either to praise or censure in any of the tales comprised ; noetrv^is' thr^n , r * ***** Broader* if Co.—Good 

in these volumes. They are smoothly written, with here and ! V °\\ n rare species of writing to be met with in the 

there a stirnng incident, hut in no way above the usual ° of literature. although every being who possesses the art 
character of this style of composition, which is to be found in of forn,, " g , a cou P ,cl considers himself a son of song, hence the 
almost every periodical of the present day. The name of the 1 Ca "'* e ° 1 »® numerous tri e of poetasters: those rhyming 
authoress, we should imagine, is the only inducement to their 6P Pni ** r “ e W ° > P™’ tu * ,oir wings in the sun of vanity, and 
republiention in America, as their claims to superior merit, will 8 P ort an w * nl011 or 1 eir little day. We do not, however, 
never be allowed. i c,aM Mr - McJilton with this race of small literati. We consider 

j his writings far very far above them, but candor compels us to 
Charles O'Malley: Carey if Hart. —This facetious and sa y the compositions comprised in the present volume, do 
mirth inspiring gentleman has presented us with numbers not entitle him to the character of a first poet. Smoothness of 
thirteeu and fourteen of his adventures. They abate nothing diction and occasional flashes of pretty imagery are the pre- 
ia interest to the former ones. Those who have not supplied va, bng characteristics of his muse, qualities which give 
themselves with this “right merry” work, should do so! premise of belter doings, and which we hope his perseverance 
immediately, as a more amusing one haa not been issued for ultimately accomplish— Wiley if Putnam. 

many years. I g 0W|NC AND r EAPIN0: by Mary Hotcitt.— An excellent 

Heroines of Sacred History: by Mrs. E. R. Steele. _ In I, moral * 8 lo be derived from this work,one that every parent 

the December number of the ‘ Companion’ we look occasion to lhou,d P™ 61 by* The story is simply and naturally told in 
meutiou this work, then in the process of publication. We! l * ,e * ccuslomft d style of this excellent authoress; while the 
have since examinej a copy, and from a careful perusal of its ty T°£ rR Pb> CH l* engraviug, and binding departments, are of 
contents, we are happy to find that our opinion of its merits has , th ® vory fim onJcr ’ rendering it an acceptable present to 
been fully established. American literature, which is already youn * and old ° r both sexes.-Appleton if Co. 
rich in the names of female authors, has now to boast of an '■ Master Humphrey’s Clock. —Number fifteen of this publi> 
addition, in the genius of Mrs. Steele, whose present work cation is before us, rich and racy as the previous ones, 
promises fair to place her among our most gifted writer*. Independent of its literary excellence, the woodcuts are worth 
From the extensive sale it has obtuined, and the warm ten times the value of the work— Wiley if Putman. 
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THEATRICALS. J 

Park.— The rcigtiinr star* during the early part of the past i 
month, have been the Wood*, and that sprightly little actress, 
Mrs. FitzwiUtnm, neither of whose engagements have proved 
beneficial to themselves or the management. So fares respects 
the ill-success of the Woods, we are not astonished for, during 
their different engagements, not one original piece has been 
produced—a succession of worn-out operas and farces being 
all that they have presented, and depending upon such for 
popularity and support. The policy of this we cannot compre¬ 
hend, but certainly it betokens a sorry want of enterprize in 
Borne quarter. It is the duty of the management, at least, to 
deserve success, and in theatrical affairs, spirit and novelty 
•re the essential requisites to nchieve it. Mrs. Fitzwilliam's 
want of encouragement, wo are not so much surprised at, for 
her performances, although of the most excellent quality, nre, J 
nevertheless, of so light and airy a description, as not to entitle j 
them to the rank of first dramatic productions. Yet, as an ] 
actress of versatility, she is one of the best extant; nay, we may j 
Bay with safely, the best; aud if half the counteuance were , 
extended to her, which often injudiciously is bestowed upon j 
others w ith a high-sounding name, but not with one tithe of her j 
talcut, it would augur well for our theatrical taste, and go far t 
to revive the drooping interests of the drama. Duriug her i 
engagement, several amusing pieces have been brought for- | 
ward, all of which have been most favorably received, but J 
especial mention deserves to be made of the petite comedy of 
the “ Banished Star" from the pen of the prolific Buckstnne, | 
the leading incidents of which are taken from the French, and , 
adapted to the English stage, with consummate skill. The ' 
characters of Fanny .Nonpareil and Charley, being sustained J 
by the “merry little Fitz”and Chapman, with good effect f 
It is a lively entertainment, aud we are happy to record its 
success was decided. j 

National.— Don Giovanni. It is now abovo half a century | 
since this chef d' autre of Mozart's was first performed,— i 
since then, it has been represented in almost every city in I 
Europe, and acknowledged to be one of the greatest pieces of | 
composition that was ever produced. It was with feelings, ( 
therefore, of delight, that we beheld its announcement at the i 
National, knowing, from the extensive resources of tho estab¬ 
lishment, great effect could be given to its production. No 
expense has been spared in every department The scenery 
from the pencils of Lehr and Ieherwood, is iu the first M}lc of 
the art. The appointments are gorgeous and characteristic, 
the dresses tasteful, and nearly correct, and the orchestra 
enlarged, and under the direction of that accomplished musi¬ 
cian, Pensou. The character of Don Giovanni was entrusted 
to Mr. Guibeli, who made him every thing in acting but the 
fay and gallant gentleman, he is intended to be. In this 
gentleman’s hands, he was only an inoffensive and respec¬ 
table individual, who did mechanically what wns allotted to 
him. talked of love, seduction and murder, in the most pla¬ 
tonic manuer. Now, in our opinion, Giovanni is a dashing, 
daring, reckless, loving nobleman—a compound of the proili- 
fale and libertiue; but such a character Mr. Guibeli did not 
ro^ike him, and consequently it was not Giovanni, but Mr. 
Guibeli. Of the vocal portion of the part, we are pleased to 
speak in terms of the highest praise. His voice, which is 
admirably adapted to the quality of the music, he managed ' 
with great skill, although iu the earlier scenes, on the night of 
its first representation, a natural and excusable ngitation mate¬ 
rially impaired it* effect Mr. Scguiti, as Leporello, lacked 
animation, or where he essayed to show it, it was entirely out 
of keeping, mistaking pertuess for vivacity, and often forget¬ 
ting that he was the servant of a Spanish Don. Respect 
to his master or his superiors, throughout tho whole of the 
character, should never be lost sight of, or, if the situation of 
the scene occasionally allows of a certain degree of familiarity, 
it should never merge into buffoonery, which we were sorry to 
perceive in one or two instances was the case with Mr. Seguin’s 
Leporello. What, for instance, could be more absurd, than 


| bis presenting to Donna Anna a roll of paper several fret in 
length, containing the names of hia master’s mistresses? It 
betrayed the very acme of nonsense, fit only for the perform¬ 
ance of the clow n of tome pantomime. This gentleman’s good 
sense, we arc certain, will convince him of his error, and coun¬ 
sel hun, in future, to its amendment His singing was faultless. 
Mr. Mauvers, who sustained the part of Octavio had somo of 
| the most difficult music of the opera to execute, which he did 
(in a scientific and pleasing manner. Of the ladies, we must 
particularly individualize Miss. Poole, in Zerlina, ns deserving 
of unqualified praise, both for her delightful singing and natural 
acting. Her performance was one of the most beautiful conibi- 
! nations of innocence, simplicity and love, that we ever beheld. 
Mrs. Seguin, who had a most arduous character to support, 
acquitted herself as she always does, correctly. Miss Wallack 
ponrlraycd the gentle, revengeful, yet loving Elvira, but a 
timidiiy which constantly clings to, and paralyzes her efforts, 
diminished, to a considerable extent, her personation. She 
should remember that self-possession is one of the first quali¬ 
ties o performer should acquire, and without which, all con¬ 
ception and delineation is more or less weakened, 
j We have already extended our notice to a greater length 
than we anticipated, consequently we are compelled to omit 
our remarks ou the other characters, but candor and justice 
warrant us in saying that all of them manifested a feeling of 
assiduity and attention, which contributed greatly to the suc¬ 
cess of the opera. Upon Mr. Wilson, to whose enterprize, 
tn*tc and liberality, we are indebted for this magnificent musical 
entertainment, too much praise, respect aud remunoratioa 
cannot be bestow ed. 

Bowery. —A career of success has attended this theatre since 
the introduction of the new style of performances, unequalled 
in its most prosperous days. Beauty and fashion nightly gract 
, its wells, and testify their delight by the most enthusiastic 
demonstrations of applause, and certainly, if genius nod libe¬ 
rality deserve encouragement, no manager is more entitled to 
it than Mr. Hamblin. He is a very Napoleon in theatricals, for 
opposition or bad times are the strongest incentives to his 
| exertion, and if a cloud, for a short time, obscure his sun, it 
is only to make it shine out with redoubled lustre. Posse*sed 
of vast resources, and nn indomitable spirit, all obstacles 
give way beforo him, and, nt this period, when every thentrical 
.establishment is languishing, the Bowery is in the full vigor of 
success—sunning itself in the meridinn of public patronage, 

, and reaping “golden opinions from all sorts of people.” We 
j know—and it is a melancholy fact, that the drama is now 
, almost discarded from the boards of our theatres, for the exhi- 
. bilions of spectacle and sound, while we are inclined to believe 
j no one regrets it more than Mr. Hamblin, and that only neces¬ 
sity, that severe master, has compelled him to strike into this 
1 new path, which, we are pleased to learn, has established his 
I theatre as the most popular in New-York. The beautiful 
j equestrian dramas of Maze.ppa and The Secret Mine , wbieh 
i have been revived in a style of magnificence unrivalled by any 
( theatre in Englaud or America, have greatly contributed to the 
j pecuniary interests of the manager. They are both very inte¬ 
resting spectacles, and admirably performed. The acting of 
' Mr. Barry, in the latter, is particularly worthy of commenda- 
jtion, while his judicious taste as stage-manager is a guarantee 
[that nothing of a loose or offensive character will be admit¬ 
ted iuto the performances of this establishment; nothing but 
I what the most fastidious may behold with pleasure, aud pro- 
j nounce to be morally correct. 

Olympic. —Mr. Mitchell has, in the course of the past month, 
produced three or four amusing little sketches full of wit and 
satire. One of them we may particularly mention as contain¬ 
ing many wholesome truths with regard to the prevailing star 
system , exposing their extortionate demands—their capricious 
behavior, and the destructive consequences to managers in suc¬ 
cumbing too much to their arrogance. It is entitled Stars at 
! the Astor, and has made a decided hit The worthy manager 
j still continues to reap profit and fam# in his undertaking. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 

lit appearing before our readers at the commencement of 
a New Year, it is with pride we acknowledge, that the 
popularity and increase of the 'Companion/ were never, at 
any period of its existence, as prosperous as the present, while 
the ample moans thereby placed at our disposal, will enable 
us to sustain and advance the work to the highest degree of 
literary excellence. We have again to record an additional 
number of contributors, among which are several whose 
productions constitute the standard of American literature, 
who have promised to grace the 'Companion’ occnsionally 
with their lucubrations. European writers, too, of the highest 
order, have also signified their willingness to co-operate with 
and assist us in our undertaking; while others, already 
favorably known in our periodical literature, have been 
secured for our magazine. These, combined with the numerous 
host already enlisted, will present a roll of literati unequalled 
by any similar work in America; in proof of which, it is only 
necessary to refer to the January issue, which, without com¬ 
prising one name of our new auxiliaries, presonts a galaxy 
of talent in a single number , unprecedented in the history of 
our magazine literature. The pictorial, typographical, and 
other departments of the work, which are already the 
admiration of its readers, will receive our strict attention, and 
no opportunity will be permitted to escape thut may in any 
mannsr add to the perfection of the 'Companion.’ In brief, 
all that enterprize and liberality can achieve will be exerted 
in the cause of our readers; and, if like soma of our con¬ 
temporaries, we do not profess as much, yet, it is well known 
we at all times perform more. With these intentions and 
prospects, we enter upon the present year, confident that we 
ehall redeem every promise we have mnde, while in the 
sincerity of heart we desire to our friends, nil that happiness 
which their generous countenance has brought to us, and 
that they may be enabled to say to others as we now do to 
them—the blessing of Providence rest upon you, and the 
enjoyment of a right merry and prosperous New Year. 

Our Contemporaries. —We take the present opportunity 
to offer our acknowledgments of gratitude to our daily, 
weekly, and other periodical brethren of the city and else¬ 
where, for the kiud hand of fellowship they have exteuded 
to us at various times, but more especially throughout the 
departed year. We are truly sensible of the value of their 
good opinion, and sincerely trust we may always retain it At 
least we will endeavor to do so, while we cherish the fond 
hope that far distant is the day wheu aught else tbau friend- 
abip aud honorable feeling shall exist between us. 

The Mercantile Library Association. —As far as these 
lectures have progressed, crowded audiences have attonded 
them, while the different speakers have shown themselves 
masters of the themes they have selected for oratorical 
illustration. We rejoice at the increasing love for such 
intellectual entertainments, as it is a proof of the growing 
taste of our community for intelligence and learning, the 
surest guardians of our nation’s welfare, and the speediest 
means of her advancement in the social and political scale 
of society. Those who are averse to the perusal of abstruse 
theories and studies, by this species of oral education, are 
enabled to comprehend and receive instruction, while, at 
the same time, it presents to the ardent student the advan¬ 
tage of contrasting bis own opinions and judgment with 
these of men of riper years and practical experience. Such 
institutions caunot be too highly appreciated and supported, 
and we rejoice to hear that such is the case with the 
Mercantile Association. 

Moore’s Melodies. —We have been favored with a glance 
•t a beautiful volume, published by Horn, containing six of 
Moore’s Irish Melodies harmonized for three voices, with 
symphonies and accompaniments for the piano forte, by 
Mr. James G. Maeder, the well known composer. From 
the favorable opinion pronounced upon it by the most 
competent judges, backed by our own, w« can commend it 


i] ae a work of very superior character. The various melodies 
have been sung with the greatest success at the principal 
Concerts in America and England, by Mr. and Mra. Wood, 
Miss Shirreff and Mr. Wilson, and many other eminent 
] vocalists, thereby testing their quality and warranting their 
claims to excellence. It will prove a most acceptable and 
appropriate present in these times of festivity; and w« 

! congratulate its worthy author, in again adding to tho 
j stores of musical science, at we know from experience, 

) that a more profound master of bis art is not, at this day, 
j in America; but, as is too often the case with talent, bis 
i unconquerable modesty is a barrier to his popularity, while 
' others with a confidence based upon ignorance and impu- 
|j dence, unblusliiugly bear off the laurels which should wreath 
j: the brow of genius. 

ij Postages on Magazines. —In n recent number, we took 
1 occasion to corameut upon the unequal charges made by the 
Post Office department, upon magazine and other periodical 
literature, at the same time we proposed an union of the dif¬ 
ferent publishers, to lay before Congress a memorial, soliciting 
an alteration of the preseut heavy existing rates of postsge. 

| Since then it has been agitated by others, but we are sorry to 
1 perceive a supineness pervades the general body, for, as yet, 
j no effoctive measure has been adopted. Were they for one 
! moment to reflect how prejudicial tho present law is to their 
| own interest, and the advancement of knowledge, which ia the 
| aim of their profession, they would, with one voice, make 
i known the grievance, and, we are confident, they would meet 
i with a generous response on the part of the governmeut. We 
1 cannot perceive upon what grounds of justice the sheets of n 
i magazine, having for their object the dissemination of knowl¬ 
edge and literary taste, should be taxed more than those of a 
| newspaper. It may be advanced in opposition to the applica¬ 
tion, that the latter are tbo great medium of useful and ncces- 
j sary information to the body politic, and, consequently, are 
I entitled to a lighter tax, whereas a monthly periodical, profea- 
i sing only the cultivation of literature and the arts, is, to a 
certain extent, a luxury which all classes cannot procure, and 
that those who arc able to do so, are also able to pay for its 
! conveyance. This we do not bold with. The progress of 
. literature is of vital importance to a country inasmuch that it 
I is the strengthener of intellect by which roaukind is civilized, 

1 governments directed, and the welfare and happiness of our 
; fellow creatures promoted. We regret that from want of space 
we are prevented from desennting upon this prevailing evil to 
a greater length, but to which, at no distant period, we intend 
! to revert aud elucidate more fully. In the meantime we call 
I upon our brethren, who, from the same cause as ourselves, are 
j suffering, to co-operate with us in breaking down this barrier so 
detrimental to the interests of society, and our own just rights. 
Let a succession of appeals be made to government for a redress 
of our wrongs—let us spare no means to effect our object, and 
we repeat thut speedy justice will be awarded to us, which a 
careless or blinded policy has hitherto withheld. 

The Season. —Since our last issue, we have been favored 
j with the most genial weather, which, at this period of the 
j year, haa ever visited our city within the remembrance of 
i its oldest inhabitants. It has resembled moro tho balmy 
opening of an early Spring, than the cold and cheerless 
! aspect of a W r inter. The very meadows seem to put on their 
U robes of verdure; and the rivers, as yet unfettered by their 
|j ice-bound chains, leap and sparkle in the golden sunshine, 
j Youth and beauty are perambulating our streets, gay in attire 
|! and joyous in countenance, as if the Summer were scattering 
I the treasures of his rosy urn before them. Even old age 
I’ and the invalid are decoyed from the crackling hearth, to 
j bask them in the cheering sunbeams, while the monarch 
! Winter, seems to relax his frigid mien and share in the 
j laughter of the sunny landscape.—But, gentle reader, we 
j pray you to remember, he is a treacherous friend, and regard 
j his smile but as the precursor te the kiting blast and the 
j howling tempest. 
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THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 




NEW-YORK, FEBRUARY, 1841. 


THE rigs o' BARLEY. || 

The subject of our present enpraviog is taken from 
one of the well-known ballads of Burns. Popular as it [ 
if, it cannot, however, be put in comparison with the 
majority of his lyrical writings, containing little of that » 
natural imagery for which they are so eminent, but with 
Burns as with every other true poet, his muso was not 
to be wooed and won upon all occasions, and many of 
his compositions were composed expressly for publica- ;| 


* i - j — i- 

tion under the immediate pressure of disease and worldly ( j 
annoyances, and hence the inequality that pervades them, jj 
He bad given his promise to lend his assistance to the 
furtherance of a musical work, not for the sake of pecu¬ 
niary reward, but from a proud feeling that the litera¬ 
ture of his country should take a prominent position in 
the eyes of the world. His honorable spirit would not 
permit him to depart from hk pledge, and therefore, J 
under bodily suffering, legal persecution, and withering j 
neglect, he adhered to, ami performed it. The circum-; 
stances attending upon his task, and the manner in! 
which he was constrained to its execution, were aught f 
but conducive to the inspiration of his muse, being often j 
obliged to conceive and fashion his ideas to accord with 
certain airs and melodies, many of which were in no jj 
way whatever calculated for a congenial association ofij 
poetical feeling and expression, yet he loved the labor, j| 
and how ably he has acquitted himself his effusions bear ll 
witness. || 

If a preference may be given to any particular class of f' 
his writings, it must be to his lyrics. His more lengthy 
poems contain the strength of his genius and intellect, 
but his strong love of nature—his deep knowledge of the 
human heart, and his poetical beauty of expression are 
to be found principally in his songs. Whether in his 
glowing love of liberty—his hatred of oppression—his 
bacchanalian follies—‘his social mirth—his graphic de¬ 
lineations of low and rustic life, or the soul-breathing j 
fervor of love and affection, all of them are marked by a j 
truth to nature, and a power of language which only I 
Burns could give to them. In the latter species of song-' 
writing, his genius appears to the greatest advantago. 

It was love that first prompted him to sound that lyre 
whose strains w ill be heard while there is light in the 
heavens, or music in the groves. Of this he was sensi- 1 
ble himself, and his sentiments are beautifully embodied I 
in a letter to a friend, where, speaking of his muse, he 
says—“I am a very poet in my enthusiasm of the pas-j 
•ion. The welfare and happiness of the beloved object, 
is the first and inviolate sentiment that pervades my j 
soul; and whatever pleasures I might wish for, or what-1 
ever rapture they might give me, yet, if they interfere I 
with that first principle, it is having these pleasures at a j 
dishonest price, and justice forbids, and* generosity dis-j 
dains the purchase.” Swayed by such feelings he com-1, 
posed those beautiful and tender affusions, which, for ij 
19 


richness of imagery and language, no ago or country catl 
compare with. The ballad from which our present 
engraving is taken, is, perhaps, one of the least worthy 
of his muse, yet when we consider the immense num- 
ber that he wrote, wo are only surprised that he execu* 
ted all in go masterly a manner. It represents the 
poet and his mistress locked in each other’s " fond em¬ 
brace,” under the canopy of an autumnal sky, between 
44 *he late and early hour,” amidst the treasures of thd 
golden harvest, where, in the words of the song he i g 
saying: 

“ 1 kent her heart was n’ my ain— 

I loved her most sincerely ; 

1 kissed her ower and ower again, 

Among the rigs o’ barley.” 

Our business now, is not to write an elaborate essay 
on the compositions of Burns, else w'e could show how 
many of his beautiful expressions are obscured to the 
English reader, because clothed in the poet’s native dia¬ 
lect. It is to be regretted that he did not more fre* 
quently adopt the language of England, for much as he 
is prized by every lover of poetry, lie would be still more 
had the difficulty of defining his ideas been, to a certain 
extent, thus obviated.* Yet where the idiom is not 
too strong, no poet is more appreciated. In proof of 
this, we venture to quote a little ballad where the dia- 
lect docs not impair the imagery, and which also shows 
that his muse wrt9 as competent to the breathing of her 
inspirations in the language of the sister kingdom, as in 
that of his own. It is one of the sweetest gems in all 
his writings, and we often wonder that in giving speci¬ 
mens from tho poet, it has not been more frequently 
selected. 

** Oh, were mv love von lilnc fair, 

Wi’ purple blossoms to the spring; 

And 1 a bird to .-belter there, 

When weaned on my little wing. 


How 1 wad mourn when it was torn, 

By autumn wild, and winter rude ; 

But I wad sing on wanton wing, 

Wheu youtbfu’ May its bloom renew’d 

Oh ! gin my love were yon red rose, 

That grows upon the castle wu’, 

And 1 niysel’ a drup o’ dew, 

Into ber bonuic breast to fa’ 

Oh, there beyond expression blest. 

I’d feust on beauty a’ tho night ; 

Sealed on her silk saft folds to rest, 

’Till lley’d away by Phcrbus light.’* 

Nothing can be more perfect; it is all that the mind 
can imagine of the passionate language of poetry, expres¬ 
sing itself of some beloved object-*-it is unequalled by 
any lyric of any other country, and will ever remain one 
of the unfading flowers in the garland of poetic genius. 

R. H. 


* Note.— With this, however, Burns did not neree. " There 
is,” sav* the poet, “a naivete, a pastoral simplicity in a slight 
ntermixturc oftscott’s words and phraseology, which is more in 
unison with tho simple pathos or rustic spriglitliuess of our 
native music, than any English verses whatever.” Such was 
Burns’ opinion, and from which, there was no appeal. “ St* 
Lockhart's Life of Burns, 
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OLD NAT. 


Original. 

OLD NAT. 

BY THE AUTHOR OT * HOWARD PINCKNEY,’ ETC. 

In my boyhood, while dwelling nt my uncle’s, about 
three miles from Baltimore, on the York turnpike-road, 
I remember to have been deeply grieved by the invita¬ 
tion to our household to attend the funeral of our neigh¬ 
bor and friend, Mr. Richardson. The deceased dwelt 
about hulf a mile from my uncle’s, between tho Falls 


! into slavery. But the bushes were passed safely, though 
an old stump which glanced at me on the side of the 
road, had hastened me through them—I had now but to 
turn a sudden angle in the race-path and the house of 
Mr. Richardson would be full in view and near by. I 
trod upon it with my little crutch under my arm bravely. 
Lo, as I turned the angle, I beheld, not ten feet from 
me, the old gobler at the head of a. considerable troop, 
making a dignified descent on the mill-dam. The path 
was of the narrowest, made hy the footsteps of those who 
attended to the dam, and it was closely girt, by high 
| thick grass and alder bushes; it was evident, that either 


and York turnpike-road, in a broad strip of bottom-land, t | ie gfJ bler and train, or myself, must turn out into them. 


where he cultivated a furm, and carried on a mill. The 
mill-dam, to my boyish ideas, was an ocean! How 
rankly the weeds and long grass grew upon its sides. 


Numbers were against me,—but I, who had passed 
grave-yard and Georgia-men, all alone—I, it was certain, 
could not nor would not be such a goose as to give way 


The water-snakes therein were only outnumbered by the jj l0 a gan d e r. No, like Mr. Benton, “ Solitary and alone' 


bull-frogs thereof, while the mud-turtles, like a neutral 
party, with tho assistance of the floating chips that 
looked like them would have polled somewhat more than 
either. The summer-barks, that I have set afloat there, 
and which the sweeping breeze bore to a returnless 
distance, and which went down, like Tom Moore’s, 
(though not “at sea,”) when Heaven was all tranquillity. 
Well do I remember them! Often have my school¬ 
mates and I there proved Cardinal Woolsey’s illustration 
of “ Little wanton boys that swim on bladders.” By the 
mill-nice how it delighted me to loll und throw chips 
into the rushing wuters! I thought then, and the simile 
came to me from nature, as it has many times since from 
books that were a thousand years older than either myself 
or the mill-race, that like those pent up waters breaking 
forth, was the outbreak of human passions. 

The house stood on a gentle knoll beside the dam, and 
multitudinous were the numbers of geese, ducks, chickens 
and turkies which the frugal housewife exulted in raising. 
Here the two latter races, wandered and worried, when 
the two former paddled and splashed in tho mill-dam. 
And while chickens and hens, with tho rooster in their 
midst or at their flank or in their rear, and the turkies, 
with their grand seignor, the gobler, in similar fashion, 
would take up a scattering trail for the burn-yard or the 
woods,—it was amusing to observe with what regular! 
solemnity in contrast, the ducks with the drake at their | 
head, but more especially the geese with tho truculent 
and burly gobler in advance, would parade in Indian file, 
along the devious, narrow race-path to the mill-dam.— 
In my mind’s eye I “see them on their winding way” 
now. Well may I remember the first time I saw them. 

I was then but a child, and was sent on the farthest 
adventure I had ever made from home alone, on an 
errand to Mr. Richardson’s. I passed tho grave-yard 
tremulously, the rustling leaves whimpered ghost stories 
to me, and the booming beetle struck against me like a 
rushing train of funeral spirits met in mid career, but I 


! I had “ put the ball”—of my foot “ in motion,” and I 
! was determined to go on. Through the “interstices” of 
| the trees I Baw the “ yellow-boys,” the slaves of Mr. 
i Richardson at play about the house, and I resolved, that 
| notwithstanding the democracy of numbers was against 
me, to maintain the path. The gander condescended 
; not to notice me until w’e had gotten within five feet of 
each other. Ho then raised his head with a hissing 
I sound ; I waved my hand monnrchicnlly and ejaculated 
j “ shu !” The gander stood for a moment at bay, ex- 
; panding his wings and protruding his neck, then with a 
hiss, hiss, hiss, malignant as a viper’s, he made right at 
me. The suddenness, and I may say unexpectedness of 
the assault, rather than fear, caused me to recoil, and as 
I did so, my crutch slipped and I tumbled on my side, 
and rolled over on my face on my w'ay down hill. In 
that position I seized an older bush with the intention of 
maintaining my ground and regaining an upright position, 
when just as I did so, the gander’s hiss ceased, and for a 
good reason. On the skirt of my jacket, the gander 
seized murderously—over roe and upon me he flapped 
| his wings with such dinbolical energy, tightening as 
ho did so, his grapple, while his whole bevy raised such 
a clatter, that I felt myself in a whirlw ind of unappeasa¬ 
ble wrath, and thought my death hour had come. Ob, 
the agony of dying away from homo. I lifted my voice 
and screamed aloud. The progenitors of this race saved 
Rome, but they certainly would have done for me, 
hud not “Old Nat” arrived nt this instant and most 
valorously rescued me. 

This was my first acquaintance with old Nat. He 
wiped the dust and dirt from my face and hands, re¬ 
adjusted my disordered habiliments, and led me to the 
house, where I delivered duly my message, and departed 
for home, where I arrived in safety, but not by the mill- 
race path. 

I never saw Nat after this, until I saw him at his 
master’s grave. My uncle had been down to Mr. 


got safe through the bars which enclosed the dam. j 1 Richardson’s, offering all the consolation and assistance 


There I thought I might be lost in the hazel bushes, or 
that some Georgia man, U9 tho negroes then called the 
slave-dealers, for to Georgia many of the negroes were 
then sold and it was their horror, would leap upon me 
from the woods, paint me black and forthwith sell me 


in his pow'er. It was rather late for us to get to the 
dwelling of the deceased, before the funeral-train should 
j leave it, when*my relative returned for us, and os the 
! ceremony was to be performed at the grave, which was 
j between Mr. Richardson’s and our residence, it was 
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agreed that wo should go directly to the grave-yard. In ] 
fact, it lay on the side of the road which communicated 1 
between the two estates. As it was not more than a 
quarter of a mile off, my uncle took me by the hand, and 
with his wife on his arm, we repaired thither. W e 
found ourselves somewhat late when we approached the ! 
grave-yard, for the coihn had been lowered into its earthly 
receptacle, and the clergyman was performing the last 
offices. The widow did not attend, but the children of j 
the deceased stood weeping over him, and the grief of 
one of them, John, a playmate of mine, was touching in 
the extreme. I 

That we might not disturb the hallowed feelings of 
the mourners, my uncle stopped with us on the outskirts 
of the group. I saw him directing the attention of my , 
aunt to Nat, and my eye followed hers. Nat’s mother 
was a dark mulatto, and his futher a negro, there was, 
therefore, a slight admixture of the races in his veins. ] 
He was tall, raw-boned, and erect, with very long arms. 
His mouth was small, considering the predominance of, 
his African blood, and his noso straight, but with very J 
big nostrils, and he bad a quick shrewd eye, which wore . 
generally any but a sad expression. Now, it was far J 
different, and any one who might have looked at him, 1 
would have known at a glance, that the deceased was a 
kind master, for he leaned with both hands upon his ; 
spade, with which he was to throw the earth upon the ! 
coffin, while the big round tears gushed down his cheeks, j 
He looked at my schoolmate, and then into the grave 
and stepping to his side, said: 1 

“ Oh, master John, look here, now! don’t take on so.” ! 
41 Susan,” said my uncle to my aunt, as ho dashed a 
tear from his eye, “ Mr. Richardson’s servants are to be 
free after they have served a certain time, for which they 
are to he sold according to his will, and I shall certainly ( 
buy Nat.” j 

The day of the sale, in fulfillment of the purpose which 
my uncle expressed at the grave, he proceeded thither, 
taking me with him in his gig. Nat was forty years of 
age, and was sold for five years, at the expiration of 
which, he was to bo free. He expressed great gratitude j 
when my uncle told him he meant to purchase him, 
saying that “ he was glad he hadn’t to leave the neighbor¬ 
hood, where he had worked so long with his old master.” j 
As soon as the bidding had ceased, and Nat was ' 
struck down to my relative, a broad grin broke over his 
countenance, and stepping up to him, he said : [ 

“ Master, I’ll go to my new home now, if you say so.” 
My uncle nodded assent, and after shaking hands all 
round with his fellow-slaves, he departed with alacrity. 
Having no other purpose at the sale but the purchase of 
Nat, my uncle soon followed that worthy homeward. 
Our route lay directly by the grave-yard where Mr. 
Richardson was buried, and as we approached it, we 
beheld Nat, leaning with his arms on the top of the 1 
fence, and gazing wistfully on the grave. Soon as he 
saw us he took a by-path to my uncle’s, where we found 
him on our our arrival. ; 

My uncle’s dwelling was a long one-story mansion, 
with immense windows, that made it look, at adistai.ee, , 
like a large country church,—for which, in fact, it has I 


been more than once mistaken. It had a basement 
| story, where were the sleeping apartments of many of 
; the slaves, together with the kitchen. As soon as I had 
j finished my tea, fur the sale took place in the afternoon, 

I and we found the table set when we got home, I descen¬ 
ded into the kitchen with the wish to see my old acquain¬ 
tance, Nat, and by recognizing him do my boyish best 
| to make him feel at home in his new quarters. 

Nat needed not my wclcomo to place him at home.— 
i He was seated quietly in the chimney corner, smoking a 
' pipe with the ease of a Turk in his own especial sanctum . 

; The cook, Viney, who had a race of nearly a dozen about 
her, was listening respectfully to the new comer, as was 
! also Cuffy, an African whom my uncle’s brother had 
purchased in one of the slave markets of the West 
Indies. One day my uncle’s brother was passing through 
the slave market, in Cuba, I think, when the poor fellow 
sprung from among his fellows and throwing himself on 
I his knees before him, implored him, by signs most im¬ 
pressive, to become his purchaser. Touched by the 
j scene he purchased him, and a deep attachment had 
I grown up between the master and the slave. Muster 
! John, as Cuffy always called him, was now on a visit to 
i the United States, nnd had brought Cuffy with him. 

I Lem, or as he preferred being called in full, Lemuel, 
tho coachman, was pretending to busy himself with some¬ 
thing or other by the dresser, as it was called, in which 
the dishes were spread out on shelves, but he waa 
evidently listening to and scrutinizing Nat, with tho 
| desire of not being observed. Lem wore livery, drove 
j the carriage, and waited on the table, and of course held 
himself in aristocratic elevation above tho field hands. 

| He was a short, duck-legged negro, with a forehead 
| slanting directly bark from his eye-brow. It was short 
and to make the most of it, Lem combed with much ease, 
every bit of wool back from it. His nose turned upas if 
I to take a view over tho top of his head, or perhaps to 
avoid the chasm of his immense mouth, which w'as 
garnished with two row’s of dusky teeth, that were not 
: half as jwhite as Cuffy’s, though Lem every morning in 
imitation of his master, used a tooth-brush. My uncle 
j was a dyspeptic and Lem was a dyspeptic too. Hewai 
| an envious, conceited fellow, and nothing w’ould have 
pleased him more had he have been further South, than 
: to have been placed, whip in hand, as a driver over his 
fellows. 

“ Sarvant, master William,” said Nat, offering me a 
chair, and taking a seat on a stool that stood beside him, 

| “ I hope old master’s things sold well, for missus and 
; the childrens' sake, I s’pose you did’nt notice, though.” 

“ Unde say 9 they did, Nat,” I replied, “ what were 
you talking about 7” 

! “ Wether or not, spirits walk, sir, an’ I maintains it as 

how they does, sir.” 

j “Why 7” asked I, with boyish fear, approaching near 
i to him. 

j “Because, I seed my old master the other night, as 
plainly as I see you. I had been sent in town hy missus 
to market, the Saturday after master died, and feeling 
sad like I bad to take my bitters, pretty often. I felt 
something was going to happen to me, an’ that night 
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after I got home, I spent mighty unea*y. The next day |!“you would obtain for me from Dr. Mann, a box of hi# 
being’ Sunday, I had to myself, and by way of breaking 1 dyapeptus pills—my bowels am terribly disordered, and 
the spell, I goes down on to the road, right by here, and there’s nothing that takes me to town to-day. Master 
spent my time with the boys. I staid there all day, and I says them pills helps him and I think they’ll help me 
just after night time I starts for home. I had always \ too.” c 

tried to do what was right by old master, so I took my jl Nat took the money and said he would do so. About 
way by the grave-yard, a kind o’ sorrowing for him, but I half an hour afterwards he came to me and said: 

not afeard for myself, though I felt rather awful for all. I| ** Master William, if you will give me some of them 

You know the grave-yard comes right to a pint as you old pill boxes of master’s what l seed you have, I’ll get 

are a gwine down the hill. I kind of looks over at the you all the chestnuts you w ant.” 

grave, and there, after I looked steady a moment, some- That I esteemed a most liberal offer on the part of 
thing white rises. I knew it must be old master, for Nat, and I was not slow in c losing the bargain by 
right at once it came over me that I had been taken too banding him several ot the empty boxes. I heard 


much lately,—and ho always ’posed it in every body, ' no more about the pills for three or four weeks, during 
might an’ main. I tell you my hair rize as straight as ' which lime Nat had obtained several boxes of them 
yourn. I walked right on as hard as I could go—it for Lem, until one day Nat asked him how they operated, 
followed—you know' the fence leads right straight down 11 To a fraction,” replied Lem with dignity, “and they 
to the barn by the big grape-vine, war you go into the am not hard to take, only they ’casion a Icetle of a 
mill—it followed to there,—I could’nt look round, I , neuseum on account of their tasting a Icetle fishy.” 
hecred it—hut, as I got over the fence, I looked, an’ l !j “ Master William,” said Natslighly to me when Lem 
saw master, it was him, I saw him as plain as I see you,! wa « out of hearing, “I tell’s you something if you says 
turn into a little white doe, an’-—" j nol ^'ng about it. 

It was the dog that followed you, 11 said Lem, “ from | '* 1 * v,ot a word * 

the grave-vard, vnu must have been intoxhacated.” I “ Them old P' 11 bo * ei of master’s you got for me—I 

“ I ntoxhacated,” re-echoed Nat, “Ithanksyou, sir, fori rubg mackerel eyes in flour—them’s the pills,—an’ I 
your manners to n strange gentleman. If it’had been a ; s P cnda Lem ’ s flatters drinking his health, and a hoping 
dog,” resumed Nat, turning to me, but answering Lem, , ma y do him much good. 

<’ how comes I to hear it walk with two heavy feet, like ' Nat was an active muscular fellow, and a great walker, 
master used to walk, behind me, an’ hear nothing when 1 » as passionately fond of attending husking matches, so 
it walked away ?” j wa8 Nat. I had accompanied him to several, and when- 

Lem’a interruption discomposed Nat’s dignity, and he ever 1 S ot lired of wa,kin S’ and 1 could not 6° far ttt 
resumed his pipe, arid quitted his story. Lem’s notion was night on my crutch, unless I knew the road, and not 
no doubt, however, correct, for Nat, who was given to oven theD if lhe ground was soft, Nat would stoop 
the bottle, was a great seer of sights when lie had over , down > and placing his hands for sturrups, with the left 
indulged himself. Nat and Lem never became friends, arm shorter than the other, I would mount, and he 
and 1 always attributed it to this little circumstance. | would alon » 38 cagil y as if 1 werc not heavier than 

Lem, as we have said, imitated his master in every hia axe, in truth 1 was not much more so. In this way 
thing, even in his complaints. My uncle was ven- 1 have gone with him five or six miles, to a husking 
dyspeptic. He took a great many nostrums without their ' frolic and back *S ain lho same ni S ht ‘ Tbere was one 
producing any good effect upon him, (of course.) At !l 9ti P u,alion bclwcen us alwa y 8 u P on lhcsc occasions, 
last, however, he fancied that old Doctor Mann, a namel >*> that Nat wa * not to S et drunk, which would 
French physician, who kept at the corner of Culvert and j 1 have prevented my getting home, and that I, when we 
Baltimore streets, had compounded certain pills, which S ot home, was to supply him with as much whisky as 
gave him relief. My uncle generally obtained them 1 he wanted. This I could easily do, as the keys of the 
through Nat, whom he sent into the city to market ; store-room, which was in the basement, were, when not 
regularly twice a week, and who hauled at other times, ! in use always hungup in the sitting-room, and my uncle 
wood to the city and manure for the farm from it. The |J and aunt indulged me in every thing, 
coach was not often used, except on Sundays, when the jl One night, though Nat religiously kept his promise 
family went to church, so that Nat went much oftener || with me, I broke mine with him. He revenged himself, 
to the city than Lem. Lem, though, was quite a j We were late on the next occasion in starting to the 
monied man, for he was always in waiting to hold the | busking, which was some five miles off. I walked about 
horses of the friends of my uncle, when they visited an hundred yards and then mounted on Nat’s back, 
us, and he was sure to obtain apiece of silver when they 1 Away we went over mendow and ploughed land and 
remounted. , through the woods—who more full of fun than I. With 

One day I overheard Lem any very pompously to Nat: j'my handkerchief round Nat’s neck for the rein, some* 
(slaves with each other generally bear the names of their 1 times I would lean owoy hack and press my feet in his 
masters, as the servants in the admirable farce of “ High 1 palms, like a rider who restrains the impatience of hi* 
Life below stairs,’’ becomo dukes and lords with each . fiery steed, while Nat, humoring the notion, would prance, 
other, and Nat retained his old master’s.) ’ cuper, neigh, and play the Bucephalus entirely to my sd- 

“ Mr. Richardson, you would obligate me, if with this miration. Then again I would be seized with the fear 
pioney,” putting a twenty-five cent piece into Nat’s hand, j that be would throw me, and would pat bis bigears and 
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cheeks, and coax him into a walk. I even went so far (' form to her, having: no doubt previously satisfied her of 
on this occasion ns to introduce two large pins into the j the kind qualities of her new master. 1 hod certainly 
heals of my shoes, spur-like, but upon my applying them, J come in for a share of panegyric, for I saw him point me 
my steed, like Bnnlam’s nss, not only became endowed ; out to her, and a broad grin of satisfaction broke over her 
with speed, but laid me rieht flat down on my back in the I countennnce. 

woods, nor would he Buffer me to remount until I had jj At the bnck door, Nat, after the fashion, descended 
placed my evidences of knighthood in his possession, j first from the cart, and then handed down Miss Becky. 
After this we got to the husking-match safe, and Nat J From the side door my aunt spoke to her kindly, and 
showed forth conspicuously. His companions pressed j desired her to hand some of the bundles inro the house, 
him over and over to drink, and amidst their uproarious [ When they were disposed of, Nat resumed his seat, and 
conviviality, he laid no restraint upon himself, and soon ijl took Becky’s beside him, for the purpose of riding to 
broke loose from the bounds of sobriety. j the stable and hearing his opinion of the new comer. 

When I again mounted for home, I found that no spur t To my inquiry, he replied: 
was necessary. I tied my crutch with my handkerchief jj “ Mnster bought her to-day from the widow Bushrod, 
■o as to fix it to my arm, and seized, with both hands, the j 
collar of Nat’s linsey-woolsey jacket, in right down | 


earnest. It was necessary, for Nat pitched and heaved 
like a war steed, when stricken a desperate blow by the 
foe, quite natural, for Nat was combating his worst 
enemy. We got, in this way, into the woods. He 
staggered fore and aft, brought up butt against a huge 
tree with an oath, and expanding his palms, gave me a 
tumble into the leaves at his feet, while he grasped the 
trunk, steadying himself thereby, be looked down at me 
and hiccupped out: 

“You sees the konsekense, master Billy, of breaking 


master William. She’s a likely colored person. I’ve 
been telling her all about our folks and a kind of eased 
her mind os to her new master and mistress. She’s not 
^married, quite a gal like, an’ I spose the next thing we 
[shall know, Mr. Lem will be dodging round and axing 
told mnster for her fora wife.” 

j “ Nat, as you’re not married either, why don’t you get 
i uncle to give her to you ?” 

“Master William,” replied Nat, quickly, “I’ve been 
I thinking of that, but in course old master will give her to 
the one she likes, an’ you know what a fooling way Lem 
has. I’in a getting on to the outskirts of the vale of 


bargains. I kept every word of my word toyou on drinking, years, as the preacher says, an’ Lem’s not twenty-three; 
refusing the fellows and awaiting ’till we got home.— ^nny how, I’m a free man in six months from this, my 

1 time will be out then for which my first master sold me, 
my master that’s now maybe though would hire me if I 
I was to get Becky, so I could stay about the place.” 

“ You knew Becky before 7” I remarked. 

I “ Yes, slightly, as you’d say, master William, an’ Lem 
! never seed her before.” 

| A fierce rivalry forthwith commenced between Lem 


Well, we got home, and there was no liquor the last 
time. I’ve got my liquor now because I could not get it 
at home, an’ you knows whose fault it is.” 

So speaking, the old fellow tumbled down in the leaves 
at my feet, and all I could do I could not rouse him, 
except to an inarticulate remark. In two minutes he 
was fast asleep. 

Though I felt provoked, I reflected that old Nat had 
served me right, and I sank down by his side, hoping, 
that in a half hour or so he would recover. While 
waiting for that event, I changed my sitting to a recum¬ 
bent posture, and was soon as fast asleep as himself. I 
I did not awake until he himself aroused mo at day¬ 
break, and hurried with me off home. After that I 
broke no bargains with Nut. 

Nat was a lover of the sex, a kind of “colored” Lo¬ 
thario. One day as 1 was playing in front of the house, 

I cast my eyes down the road, and beheld Nat seated on 
a board in front of the cart, returning from town with a 
perfect specimen of one of Africa’s daughters beside him. 

She wai a likely slave of some eighteen or upwards, 
whom my uncle had purchased. It was a sight that pair. 

Nat was seated bolt upi*ight beside her, with an inclina¬ 
tion of his person towards the damsel, after the fashion |j they, Nat said, when not conversing with me on the sub- 
which he had witnessed in the most splendid vehicles of j| ject, but to his fellows, entitled him to the greater 
the city, as their lords drove out with the fair. The j respect,— a consideration, which a prudent personage, 
damsel, whoso name was Becky, had less of art and would not certainly press upon the sex in a love afliiir. 
more of nature in her manner. She was dressed in her jj In the progress of events, it appeared certainly that 
best, which was a spotted muslin gown, with an old lace |[ Lem was about to be victor. He had greater facilities 
cape, that her former mistress had given her. A flaming j[ for obtaining money than his rival, from the fact that he 
bandanna was tastefully tied round her head, and she held the horses and waited on my uncle’s visitors, and 
looked tidy, attentive, and neat, but not without a con- |much of it he spent in making propitiatory sacrifices to 
sciousness. Nat was explaining the localities of the 1 the goddess of his idolatry. While affairs were in this 


i and Nat for Miss Becky’s favor. Well do I remember 
I the tactics practised by either party, and many a lover 
1 whom I have met in society, practised his arts with not 
|half the tact of these “colored gentlemen.” As for 
Becky, she proved that the gift of coquetry was not 
j confined exclusively to the fairer portion of Adam’s race 
and her sex. It was my wont to go into the kitchen on 
winter evenings to discourse with Nat upon the intricate 
subject of bird and rabbit catching, and there 1 witnessed 
man catching practised with equal adroitness. 

Lem was coachman, so he considered himself Nat’s 
superior. Nat was possesed of a great deal of ingenuity, 
could do almost any thing about a farm, and often when 
Lem was otherwise employed, drove the coach, therefore 
he was disposed not at all to yield to Lem on the score 
! of personal pretension, except as regarded years, and 
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posture, the time for which Nat was sold, expired. He | 
was a free man. Struck with jealousy at the success of | 
his more fortunate rival, he determined, like Ernest i 
Maltravers, the Bulwerian hero, when he thought Vas- I 
grave about to be the happy man, to exile himself from J 
the presence of the charmer. Accordingly Nat announced 1 
his determination to my uncle to go back to Hartford 
county, where he was raised. Now, Nat was my uncle’s 
man of all work, his man Friday, and my relative felt 
that ho should be at great loss without him. Besides, 
my uncle was much older than my aunt, notwithstanding 
this and in spite of many rivals, he had succeeded in his 
suit. He was aware of the rivalry which existed between 
Lem and Nat, and I believe, from a fellow feeling, he 
entertained a sly wish that Nat should out-gencral hie 
compeer. Controlled I think by these feelings, my uncle j 
offered Nat twenty-five dollars a month to stay with him, 
which our “ colored” worthy most thankfully accepted. 

A few days after Nat’s first monthly payment, Lem’s 
•tar paled, for Nat was as generous as a prince, and 
rivalry as well as love and generosity, combined to make 
him open his purse strings for Miss Becky. 

My uncle paid Nat his twenty-fivo dollars in silver, 
one Saturday night, no doubt with a purpose, for he was 
full of sly humor, and was fond of observing the charac¬ 
ters of those about him. Becky had been engaged to go j 
with Lem to the country Methodist church on Sunday, j 
but she suddenly declined, and was all smiles to Nat I 
during the day. The next Sunday she appeared at 
church attended by Nat, in habiliments that far out¬ 
shone the gaudiest daughter of Africa in the throng. 

From that day forth, Lem’s case was hopeless. It 
had a speedy termination in despair, for the following 
Sunday, Nat and Becky appeared together at church as 
man and wife, after the fashion of their people. 

By way of revenge, Lem broke open a blacksmith’s 
shop down on the road, stole the tools and buried them 
in a patch of ground which my uncle allowed Nat to cul¬ 
tivate for himself. Search was made for the tools, and 
Lem, with an accomplice and backer named Tony, who J 
belonged to a neighbor, asserted that they had seen Nat | 
secreting them in his patch one night. Luckily Nat 
proved an alibi conclusively. Alas, for Lem, it was 
decided that he should receive thirty-nine lashes on the 
bare back, and by way of preventing mistakes, he was 
compelled to count them himself. This was not all, he 
was degraded from tho coach-box into the field service, in 
which he speedily recovered of his dyspepsia, and became 
a hule hearty fellow. 

And yot this circumstance, which placed Nat in the j 
ascendant, was, after all, his ruin. He was elevated to 
the coach-box. As my cousins were growing up, the 
carriage was called into frequent requisition, and Nat 
was driving to and from town constantly. His oppor¬ 
tunities for the attaining of liquor were frequent, and alas, 
like many a better man, he not only availed himself of 
every opportunity to drink, but he exhibited a great deal 
of tact in making them. No matter how drunk, he could 
drive, and his constitution was one of those hardy ones in 
which the vital powers hold on to the last, and the extre¬ 
mities yield first. Gradually his left foot increased to j 


I double its size, became misshapen, like a club-foot, and 
1 the old fellow had to have a shoe made expressly for iu 
\ Still he sat on the coach-box. But this was not all, one 
Christmas eve, returning from a shooting match down on 
the road, and supplying himself from a flask of whisky 
which he had stowed away in his pocket, he became so 
drunk as to be unable to proceed, and pitched down into 
the snow where he remained all night. The consequence 
was, that old Nat became a martyr to the rheumatism, 
which not only rendered him incapable of service, but an 
expense to my relntive for medical attendance. It was 
two months before the old fellow could crawl out, and 
; then he made his appearance on crutches. 

When Nat was first taken, Becky’s attentions to him 
were unremitting. She was so anxious to restore him to 
the field, and thereby prevent the abatement of his wages; 

I but, as his prospects of future labor diminished, and his 
J medical expense to my uncle increased, Becky became 
| indifferent to him. 

| The great minstrel of the North, after speaking of the 
| general waywardness of woman, says in that hackneyed 
quotation, (hackneyed we suppose, because true:) 

M Whfn pain and sickness wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou.” 

Becky might have been a “ministering angel” to old 
Nat, but she removed her quarters from his room and 
mode her visits like other “ angel visits,” a good distance 
apart. 

Almost by miracle, Nat’s rheumatism left him for a 
season, and Becky lit the torch of Hymen anew; but the 
flames had scarcely ascended, when the old fellow had a 
relapse. In this way for years Nat lingered along, at 
| times, apparently well except his lameness, but with 
I relapses, that at each recurrence were at lesser intervals 
j and more severe. Becky’s attentions to him graduated 
! accordingly,—when the probability of his recovery 
became appnrnnt, her attention redoubled. 

At last Nat’s wages were reduced one half, and her 
complaints against his habits were loud and frequent; 
but old Nat was sincerely attached to her and bore them 
after the manner of Socrates. Becky made, meanwhile, 
a less brilliant appearance at church, though her domes¬ 
tic qualities gathered no new energy. 

Years slipped away, and I approached man’s estate. 
Nat eked out now what my uncle allowed him, which 
was but a few dollars a mouth, for he had become almost 
useless, by setting traps and snares for rabbits and 
partridges, which he sold to the neighbors or at market. 
Almost every cent he received was transferred to Becky 
ere it touched his pocket. 

I was a good deal amused one day, poor fellow, at hit 
lamentation over his lame leg. He said: 

“ Master William, I don’t care for the looka of tho 
thing but for the thing itself. You see Becky will dress, 
an’ old master has docked my wages on account of my 
rhumatiz, an’ my not being able to work as I did,—an f 
now, when I expected to make something a catching of 
rabbits and partridges, the nigers all about here tracks mo 
through the snow, by my game leg, and steals ©very 
thing. There’* Bryant’s Tony, I suspects him strong. 
Master William, suppose you walks down with me 
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to-morrow morning’, to the clump of trees in our field 
next to Bryant’s T Right in the sheep track there I’ve 
set my gum,” (a trap made out of a hollow log,) 44 and 
by hokev, I know we’ll catch that Tony stealing my rab¬ 
bit out, if there’s airy one in.” 

44 Agreed,” said I, and the next morning, bright and 
early for the purpose of defending the old fellow’s rights 
I attended him to the clump of trees. There stood the 
trap with the fall down, about ten feet from us. 

41 We’re afore the tarnal rabbit-thief this morning, 
master William,” exclaimed Nat, stepping up to the 
trap and preparing to take from it the live captive, 
” every morning afore this, for these three mornings past, 
there has been some body here and helped themselves, 
and there set the trap Qgain, for I has a ’tickler way of 
setting my traps, an’ can tell.” 

By this time, secundum artem , Nat had extracted the 
rabbit from his trap, and with the afrighted animal under 
bis arm, was proceeding to set it up again, when he 
looked up and observed: 

44 See ! master William, yonder! that’s Tony, Bryant’s 
Tony, he’s the thief, you may depend on it. He’s coming 
this way—he’s looking out for other traps but he haint 
seed me yet,—let’s hide, master William, in the trees, 
and catch the varmint.” 

We accordingly hid, and in a whisper, Nat pointed 
Tony out to me, at some distance off on the skirts of the 
woods, closely eyeing the ground as he walked on in 
search of traps. With an eye glittering through the 
bushes at him, Nat said : 

44 The aggravating varmint ’ll find the trap down and 
think there’s a rabbit in—he, he.” 

Tony walked directly to Nat’s trap, and finding the 
fill down, concluded, of course, that the game was there. 
Accordingly, he got down on his knees for the purpose 
of purloining it, muttering to himself as he did so,— 44 I’ll 
save old Nat the trouble again.” 

Nat meanwhile, was not an uninteresting picture. He 
stood in a stooping attitude, glaring at the thief, while he 
held the rabbit by the hind legs with its head under his 
arm. Every now and then the animal gave a convulsive 
start in its efforts to escape, at which, the old fellow 
would grasp it harder, and gaze the keener at Tony, who, 
on finding the trap empty and down, concluded that some 
other poacher had been there before him. He therefore 
determined, it seemed, to remove it to some place where 
he could make sure of its contents, and accordingly, he 
very deliberately lifted it up and adjusted it under his 
arm. At this instant, Nat stepped forth and confronted 
him, saying with great dignity: 

44 You’re no occasion to take that trap.” 

Tony started and dropped the trap, but in an instant 
recovered himself, and putting his foot on it, said: 

44 The trap’s mine.” 

Nat, full of courage from my presence, though I was 
unobserved by Tony, exclaimed : 

44 You lie, you thief!” and forthwith he slung, (forget¬ 
ting in his passion what would be bis loss,) the rabbit 
full in bis face. 

Tony had the reputation of being a dexterous fellow, 
and amply proved it on this occasion, for he caught the 


t rabbit as it struck him, and bursting into a loud laugh, 

1 he held it over his head a moment, in derision, and then 
darted off like a deer with it into the woods. 

Matters were in this stage with Nat, when I left my 
uncle’s and domesticated myself in the city, as a student 
of the law. In due time I was admitted to practice, and 
| did so for nearly twelve months, when increasing indis¬ 
position compelled me to repair to tho country for my 
health. 

There I found old Nat a hanger on about the farm, 

| incapable of doing anything but feed the poultry or somo 
such light service. Ho earned no wages now, and aa a 
matter of kindness, my uncle supported him. 

Meanwhile, a stout black free negro, named Joe 
j Mooney, of about Becky’s age, and a preacher withal, 
made his appearance at my uncle’s as a visitor of 
Becky. Nat hated him from the first, for he was fond of 
discoursing against intemperance, and doubtless did so 
intentionally, aiming his shafts at Nat in tho presence of 
j Becky. She was held a beauty by her race. She was 
I now reduced to the plain habiliments of a servant, and 
! could no more make the display on Sundays at the meet- 
j ing house, which was her wont in the days of Nat’s pros- 
| perity. If we could dissect human motives to their first 
I main-spring, I have no doubt we should find Becky’s first 
J partiality for the preacher, arose from his complimont- 
I ing her upon the plainness of her attire, with well directed 
| observations upon the impropriety of appearing in gayer 
habiliments, for she was anxious to make it known, 
that choice not necessity, had caused the change. The 
result was, Becky joined the church under Mooney. The 
next thing her conscience was troubled about, the unceri- 
monious manner in which she had become Nat’s wife, so 
she discarded the old fellow, eventually. She and 
Mooney held long conversations together, and the issue 
was, that she determined to be 44 married over again,” as 
she expressed it, but not to Nat. 

The old negro plainly proved that the demon, jealousy, 
is not confined to its habitancy of a white bosom. He 
was now old and decripid, but he remembered well, and 
it made bis age the more desolate, that all his means, 
when he had any, were given without scarcely a cent’s 
expenditure upon himself, to one who now, from com¬ 
punctions of conscience! spurned him from her bed 
and board. 

He advised with me about speaking to my uncle on 
the matter, but I told him it would bo of no use, for he 
well knew, as his own case proved, that my relative 
never interfered in such matters among his slaves. 

Nat’s only resource now, was in the bottle, and he 
j thanked hi* stars that I was near by, from whom he 
could obtain the needful “ bit.” 1 could not find it in 
my heart to refuse to add a dram or two to the daily one 
my uncle allowed him, which was always sent down to 
him at dinner-time. In the morning, early, it was that 
the old fellow said he most needed his “ bitters,” and 
then it was that I used to start one of the little black 
boys off to the tavern on the road, for a pint for Nat. 
How the old toper’s eyes gloated on it when it came! 
In fact, his long habits of intemperance had mado siimu- 
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lua necessary to his existence. At least, so the country ( 
doctor said, who was given to stimulus himself. j 

As soon as Nat had his bottle filled in the morning, he i 
would repair instantly to the barn-yard, where, after! 
having poured into a tin cup a considerable portion of t 
“old rye,” he would fill from the glowing udder of the, 
cow, the remainder, up to the brim, with the warm 
milk, and take it down as a Virginian or Kentuckian 
takes his “ mint julaps ” at rising—with a gusto—a 
lighting up of the eye—followed by an immediate ten¬ 
dency to loquacity. 

Alas for old Nat; it was then that he would come and 1 
take a seat by me, and live his life over again. How he 
would chuckle as ho reminded me of the time I had to, 
sleep out all night, and how he would laugh over Lem 
and his “ dyspeptus ” pills. 

After taking his morning bitters, Nat touched not 
again through the day, except at dinner, when he dis-l 
posed of the dram which my uncle sent him. But at 1 
night, and particularly if “ Parson Joe ” came over to 
see Becky, ho was sure to have recourse to the black j! 
bottle, which was as sure to be ready for my “bit” in j 
the morning. j 

Besides the pocket-money that Nat gathered between | 
my uncle and myself, my relative frequently gave him 
vegetables, fruit, etc., which he sold to the neighbors. 
After my relative had set out his early York cabbages, 
ho told Nat that ho might have all the “ plantings ” that I 
were left, which amounted to a thousand or more, and j 
were selling at twenty-five cents per hundred. HappyI 
in the opportunity of putting so much “ grog-money ” in t 
his pocket, Nat went forth among the neighbors to effect 1 
sales. There was an old man near by, named Tatem, ( 
who was always called Squire Tatem, from the fact that 
the governor had given him a commission in the magis¬ 
tracy. This commission brought Tatem little more 
than the dignity, for there were squires enough before j 
he was made one. He had kept an extensive shoe- { 
store in Baltimore, and failed. He lived, at this time, 
on a little farm of few acres, which, previous to his 
failure, he had deeded to his wife. The front of 
Tatem’s barn bounded on the opposite side of the road 1 
from my uncle’s, about a quarter of a mile below the J 
termination of his estate. As Tatem had been used to! 
a town life, and liked company, it was his custom when¬ 
ever the weather permitted, to leave his house, which 
was situated an hundred or more yards off of the road, 
and take his station by the road fence, leaning thereon, j 
and stopping whatever passengers he chanced to know, [ 
in their way to and from town, to learn the news. I 

Nat had sold four hundred of bis early York “plant¬ 
ings” to Squire Tatem, but on their delivery, the squire ' 
had failed to make payment, and had put Nat off from 
time to time, whenever the old negro had requested him 
thereto. One day Nat came to me, and stated his! 
grievance, saying— 

“ You must know, Master William, that I sold him— 
that Squire Totem, the four hundred yearly York j 
“plantings,” at twenty-five cents a hundred. You can 
see how good they was, for look at old master’s, and ! 
look at the squire’s, or mine, for mine they are, when | 


(J you pass by his place. Finer early Yorks the hand of 
j black or white man never planted. Well, after I handed 
[ ’em to him, he said he had no change then, an’ that he 
! would pny me the first time he seed me. I let him, 

| Master Wiliiam, see me every time I had a chance, for 
, a full month afterwards, but he never said a word. So 
| one day I meets him down at the tavern, on the road, 

I where there was a quantity of gentlemen, an’ I says to 
jj him as purlite as possible, taking oft' my hot at the same 
! time, ‘Servant, squire, says I. ‘ Nathaniel, my worthy,’ 
he called me, at full length, Nathaniel'—‘ Nathaniel, my 
worthy,’ says he, very kind, ‘ how’s your health V 
Says I, ‘ I thanks you squire, very kindly, my rheuma- 
liz is better—how does ’em early Yorks come on?* 

* Early Yorks,’ says lie, snapping his eye quick at me. 
‘Oh, my fine fellow, near the road? admirably. Your 
master never hud any like them, hey ?’ ‘ Yes, Master 

Squire,’ says I, ‘ them ere come from old master’s, there 
growing first rate, and, squire,’ says I, making a low, 
purlite bow, ‘ Nat would be your ’bedient servant, if you 
would let him have thut change for’em,’ ‘Change,’ 
said he—‘ them few plantings I got from you, wasn’t 
worth a damn; it’s my opinion you stole ’em from your 
master, you drunken vagabond. I shall call and see 
him, but for my respect for him, I should commit you 
to jail right off.’ Then Bob Hollands told him that the 
receiver was as bad as the thief. How everbody did 
laugh, but the squire looked so angry at me, that I 
thought it best to leave, and so I did.” 

“ Have you ever spoken to him since, about the tnat* 
ter.” I usked. 

“ Yes, Master William, the other day I finds him 
leaning over the fence, and he told me if ever I spoke to 
him in the company of gentlemen, about such things 
aguin, that he would cowhide me the first time he caught 
mo on the road. He said when he had any change he’d 
let me know, without my axing for it. Now, Master 
William, you knows the luw; what are a colored man 
to do under the circumstances.” 

“ Was there no white person by,” I asked, “when 
you sold the cabbages to the squire ?” 

“ Not a soul, black or white, Muster William.” 

“ It’s a pity, Nat,” I replied, “ that he did not con¬ 
fess the debt in the presence of some of those gentle¬ 
men at the tavern. You are now a free man, and you 
could sue him for the amount, and bring one of those 
gentlemen to prove that he confessed the debt.” 

“ Ha, now I understand it, Master William. That’s 
the reason why the squire didn’t want to hear any thing 
of it before them are gentlemen—he knew I could make 
him pay. So if he was to confess, in the presence of a 
white person, as how he owed me the money, then X 
could sue him, and make him pay ?” 

“ Precisely so, Nat,” I replied. 

Nat chuckled to himself, and then said, “ The squire’ll 
find I’m not such a cabbage-head as he takes me for.” 

A week or so after this, and when I had forgotten 
the circumstance, Nat was one day driving me into the 
city in the carriage. As wc approached Squire Tatem’s, 
Nat turned round, and said quickly to me— 

“ Master William, there’s the squire now. Don’t let 
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him §o« you, and just mark now liow I’ll tickle him, Jj wood for her, ond rate him soundly for not splitting the 
along about the cabbage. If I stops, he’ll think of a money’s worth! 

konsckinee, there’s nobody in.” if I hiul made up my mind to push my fortunes in the 

Accordingly, with great respect, Nat spoke to the | West, find on the eve of my departure, I left the city to 

squire, and was immediately asked by him what the J which I had again returned, for the purpose of spending 

news was. V a week with my kind uncle and aunt, before I left. 

44 Nothing ’tickler, squire. I hopes you is well, ! My cousins had all married off, and they were the only 


to-day, sir.” 

4 Very well, Nathaniel; how’s your master ?” 


white persons on the farm. There was old Nat, and 
right glad was he to see me, and have his bottle filled, 


“ Well, I tanks vou, squire. How nice your place j but he felt desolate and deserted, and could not get over 
looks! You beats up the whole of us all hollow, squire, i Becky’s treatment of him. Sad, sad was my parting 
a gardening.” I with my relatives. Nat had not driven the carriage for 

44 Yes, the place looks pretty well. What do you 1; somo time, but he asked permission to drive me into 
think of those cabbages, you rascal, hey?” and the • • the city on my leave taking, and l could not refuse him. 
squire spoke half humorously. j j Just as we reached Barnum’s steps, we saw the stage 

44 That’s a great soil, your’s, squire; our’s is nothing in which I had taken my seat, turn from Market (now 


Baltimore) street into Calvert. 44 Master William,” 
said old Nat, with heart so full that he could scarcely 


like era.” i| 

41 Why didn’t you say so, then, the other dny, you 1 

black scamp, when I asked you?” jj speak it, 44 you’ll nover see Nat any more. We’ll never 

44 I don’t like, squire, to run down things at home;' have any more talks together. Though you’re guine far 

before company.” j; over the mountains, you must think of old Nat when 

44 Ha, ha, you don’t hey? but you come dunning 'I you’re tbpre, an’ when you write to home, you must 

before company, do you ?” jj name me in black and white, an’ old master ’ll read it to 

44 You wouldn’t hear me through, then, squire. I was me. If old master lives, I shall have a good home as 
guine to say, when you stopped me, that master talked long os I wants one. but if he dies afore me, I shall end 
about buying that cider-press of yourn, to get all ready Jj my days in the poor-house, but it is no matter where old 


for the cider season.” 

44 That was it, hey? 
neighbor, so I will.” 

44 Master wants me to look at it squire. 


j Nat dies—he’s old now, an’ of no account no how, to 
I have said I would sell it to ajj anybody. Master William’’-—and here the old fellow’s 
voice grew firm and admonitory—“ remember this what 
I tell you at our last parting. Master William, artor the 
44 Ay, come and do so, Nathaniel, os you come out,!'experience of sixty years, a woman cau deceive any 
and we’ll talk about that little change I owe you. How j man.” 

much was it?” I 44 The stage w'aits, sir,” exclaimed the driver to me; 

44 Four hundred, squire, at twenty-five cents a hun-j^ Old Nat assisted me in, grasped my hands convulsively, 
dred,” replied Nathaniel. j but had no words. The tears down his dusky cheek 

44 Yes, yes, so it is—exactly right. I owe you one jj spoke for him. Away we da-hed, and the last sight I 
dollar, Nathaniel, and when your master buys the cider- ) caught of my humble friend, w-as as we w hirled round 
press, I’ll pay you.” 1 the corner; he was gazing after me with a full heart. 

44 Squire,” exclaimed Nat, in a changed tone, 44 whether ! I am still a bachelor. Nat’s advice certainly has not 
master buys that press or not, you’ve got to pay me. } confined me to mv present solitary state; yet it is as 
I just tell you I have a white gentleman in here, an’ hejj certain that on many a night of festivity in lighted hall, 
prove it.” And before, between indignation and sur-jj and on many a moonlit ramble, his words have crossed 
prize, the squire could reply, Nat put whip to his horses ij me like the disenchanting power of some ugly old elf 
and away we went. : j o’er the wanderer in fuiry land. r. w. t. 

Nat informed me, a few days afterwards, that he had j _ 

met the squire on the road since—that the squire “gave!, 
him a hard cussing, but chucked the dollar at him.” jj 
“Who can control his fate?” as Othello says. Nati| 
struggled in vain against his. Becky, after she Iiad | j 
discarded Nat, and the formalities of a courtship were j 
gone through with, married 44 Parson Joe.” I must doj 


Original. 

THOU ART ALONE 


Joe, loo, the justice, to state that by hard labor he 
obtained the means, before the birth of her first child by 
him, of buying her from my uncle. The old gentleman 
let him have her at half her value, and rented cheaply 
to her husband, a cabin and lot on the road side. Joej 
treats her well, and is doing well. Joe never enter- 1 
tained any ill feeling towards Nat, but on the contrary,! 
treated him with kindness; w'ith much more than Becky, I 
whom I have teen stand in great dignity at the door of | 
her own household, and offer Nat three cents to split* 


20 


Thou art alone ! Then, come with me, 
Thy life shall lose its bitterness, 

And sympathy its power exert, 

To soothe, to comfort thee, to bless. 

Thou art alone ! My love will strive 
The heart’s pent feelings to unlock. 

To send its gushing streamlets forth, 

As when the Prophet touch’d the rock. 
And when the mournful hour may come, 
To bid farewell to thee, my own, 

One heart will know the bitter truth, 

And feel, indeed —Thou art alone. H. 1 
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FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE; 

OR, THE HEART’S ORDEAL. 

BT ANNIE FOSTER. 

PART I. 

44 Th« lights and shades, whose well-accorded strife, 

Gives all the strength and color of our life 

44 Whatever is, is right.”—Pope. 

Perhaps there never existed two characters more j 
entirely dissimilar and widely opposite, than those of! 
Alice Fairfield and Isabel Legard’s, and yet more closely ! 
allied by friendship’s most enduring bond. From the j 
earliest period of infancy, their joys and griefs had been j 
one, their thought* as the sun’s dial to each other, and j 
the tide of that same stream of mutual confidence and j 
love, which had never been stirred by the winds of ( 
distrust or contention, whose limpid nature had never \ 
been darkened by the fickle jealousies of childhood, t 
continued still to ebb on its wonted bright course, as 1 
both approached that period of life, which a selfish | 
experience has too oftoa proved detrimental to the;■! 
friendships of early days. Alice was of a gentle, yield-1 
ing tomper, Isabel, self-willed and imperious. Alice j 
was meek and fearful of self—Isabel, proud and vain of ( 
power—the former rarely manifesting those ebullitions of! 
ungoverned passion and indomitable spirit, which too j 
often swayed the otherwise noble nature of the latter, j 
As equally unlike, also, were their mothers, who hud, 1 
likewise, preserved untarnished, amidst the various! 
mutations of time, the precious, (because rare,) jewel |< 
of female friendship. Mrs. Fairfield was a woman of 
stem and exacting principles, when once the fiat of her 
will had gone forth. 

44 'Twa* fixed irrevocable as tbs doom of Jove. 

No foree could beud, and uo persuasion move.” 

Alice had, therefore, learned to yield unmurmuring 
obedience to her every slightest mandate. Her early 
life had been devoted to frivolous pleasures, and spent 
in a giddy whirl of thoughtless folly. A few years after 
her marriage, she became a self-inflicting rcltgieuse, and 
like those whose characters tend to extremes, seemed I 
eager to gtone for her former worldly servitude by a 
future life of almost ascetic piety and restriction. The 
beautiful principles of Christianity—its soul-elevating 
tendencies were rendered unlovely and gloomy by her 
morose and undue condemnation of those innocent j 
pleasures and joyous inclinations so incidental to the i 
youthful nature. Her husband early learned to treat it J 
with sceptical indifference, whilst her children shrunk 
from those tenets and precepts so clothed in monastic 
gloom, and almost adverse to the happy freedom, as 
well as to every cheerful impulse of the human heart. 
Alice was naturally of a gay and elastic temperament, 
but the rigid exactions of her mother’s discipline had 
apparently subdued as well as saddened her native 
spirit, and when, at the early age of fourteen, the pres¬ 
sure of affliction in the death of her father, on whom 
her heart leaned with the most confiding tenderness, was 
added to that of maternal austerity—the heavy stroke 


jl seemed to chill for ever all innate bunyanrv, causing the 
youthful feelings of her crushed heart to be shrouded 
|( with the dark poll of brooding woe. Mrs. Fairfield’s 
j resignation at this bereavement, partook more of a self- 
j righteous, and outward pious submission to the will of 
Him 44 who doeth what seemeth right,” than springing 
from that stream of pure devotion and humility, which 
always ripples in the bosom of a true Christian. 44 The 
heart should cherish no earthly idol,” was her exclama- 
j tion, but could that very heart have been bared to the 
! w’orld, it would have showed the triple head of Mammon 
! on its highest pedestal. The death of Mr. Fairfield 
1 discovered his affairs in a luraentable disarrangement, 
but by her frugal and judicious management, she was 
enabled to support her usual genteel style of living, 
though somewhat curtailed of its many former luxuries. 
The deprivation of the latter she bore, also, with a 
stoical composure, but the ruling passion still held on 
its sway; kept only in a necessary abeyance, and want¬ 
ing but an opportunity of action, to wield its sceptre. 
The future prospects of Alice shadowed forth lo tha 
ambitious mother’s mind—this desired field of action— 
and the untiring filial oliedience of the gentle, passive 
daughter, could not fail to promise the surety of a happy 
success—which desires, time developed to the fullest 
fruition; but we must not preface the following events, 
with an anticipation of the sequel. 

George Landon was the second son of a large and 
interesting family, who were intimate associates of the 
Fnirfields. No eye beamed a brighter welcome on 
Alice, when she joined their happy social circle, than 
| that of George, a youth almost of womanly feelings and 
sensibilities. From the dawning of childhood’s recol¬ 
lections, an indefinable link of sympathy seemed to 
! draw them together, and as they neared the boundary 
of man and womanhood, this feeling deepened into one 
of a more yearning and deferential cast. 

It was not until circumstances called George to part 
I from the loved ones of his youth, to leave the scenes of 
! boyish sports, and enter on those of stirring action, 

' which were necessary to prepare him for usefulness in 
j society, that he had ever paused to analyze the nature 
of that affection, which he then found to have become 
identified with his whole existence. Truly did he find 
her image 

Hoarded in his bosom’s depth, 

’Till it wui twined with every life-string there 
Too closely to be severed.” 

It was at the sunset hour of a lovely eve, that George 
sought Alice to whisper the dread farewell—a word 
conveying to their hearts, young as they were, a fearful 
knell to Hope, causing, they knew not why, the saddest 
forebodings of coming darkness. True, they loved each 
other tenderly, and with a no common love. Scarce 
sixteeu summers had passed over her head, or the expe¬ 
rience of nineteen had fallen to his share, and, as yet, 
their sky of life had unclouded been, but withal, they 
both felt in that bitter moment of parting—it was ono 
which involved more ominous sorrow, than most young, 
hoping hearts are wont to indulge. 

44 Alice,” said lie, as ho took her hand, and bent on 
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her tearful face hU last look,“ you know I love you, and *! blind enthusiasm marked her religious character, which, 
I feel it is not in vain, but many a weary year, perhaps, jj as also, her life, evinced the loveliness of well-regulated 
will intervene, ere tho hand of Fortune may unite our'! principles, and cherished Christian virtues. The con- 
destinies. I will not fetter your love by any binding j, viction of her own affability made that of others more 
vow, or seal it with a mutual covenant, for should a j: pardonable, and it was always her unceasing wish to 
change come over the henrt of either, the greater would J* cherish the generous impuUes of youth, to cultivate a 
be its faithlessness from having been linked by the purity judicious observance of the pleasures of society without 
of Love’s oath. But the strength of my deep affection j those extremes which a too latitudinarian or restricted 
cannot resist breathing this wish, that time may prove i system of education ara sure to produce. Although 
you, in truth, the same Alice of my boyhood.” I entirely opposed, on such a subject, to her friend, 

He was gone, and Alice, after gazing on his retreat- j nay, almost deprecating the severity of her domestio 
ing form, until the dimness of her vision caused all j government, yet she never failed to encourage an im- 
objects to mingle into a hazy indistinctness, turned from ' plicit obedience on tho part of Alice. Not so with 
the window to meet only tho stern look of astonishment j Isabel, whoso indignation continually burst forth at every 
with which her mother regarded that involuntary burst | instance of (as she thought) tyrannical restriction, and 
of her sorrow. Coldly chiding her for such girlish weak- I feeling very sensible that Mrs. Fairfield was bitterly 
aess in thus weeping at the departure of a mere school I opposed to her influence over Alice, she became the 
companion, who, ere her present tears lmd passed away, j more eager to increase and exercise it. She was so far 
would carelessly forget her—then desiring it should be \ successful as to witness her power becoming dominant, 
the last indulgence of an over-wrought sensibility, which j her sway almost unbounded, which invariably counter¬ 
might result in misery to both herself and parent, Mrs. acted that of the machinating mother, exciting in each 
Fairfield left Alice alone, to wrpatle aguinst the bitter- j a mutual dislike, notwithstanding which, the intimacy 

ness of her grief. The full import of that meaning , of the two girls continued unbroken. Isabel was too 

look she dared not revolve, for, inexperienced as she ■ independent and high-minded to be affected by the cold, 
was, it was, evident to her unsuspecting mind, that I calculating intrigue of Mrs. Fairfield, and Alice too 

ambition was the moving principle within her mother’s j affectionate and obedient to prove insensible towards 

breast, and, of that deeply-rooted nature calculated to [ their individual claims on her love. 

submerge even the cluims of maternal affection, when j Time sped on his swift-winged chariot over the 
they w arred Hgainst tho accomplishment of her own j changes of three years, scattering, in his corn to, roses 
wishes. Daily instances proved to her sinking heart,!' here, and thorns there, blighting the springing blossoms 
the goal of her ambitious aspiration was a brilliant rnatri- of Hope in the pathway of some, while those fading 
monial settlement for herself. To instil into the mind unto death, were made to bloom anew in that of others, 
of Alice the necessity of such an event, was her constant Alice and Isabel had fairly “ cento out,” and entered tho 

care, nor did she fail to insinuate, in various ways, the g*»y society of H-. If, in character, they were so 

utter folly of marrying only for love, and her inflexibility j dissimilar, in person, they were far more so. The 
of opposition that she should ever enter the state without beauty of Alice was not of that striking or soul-enchant- 
other more solid advantages, for the insurance of her ; ing caste, transfixing the eye, and steeping the senses, at 
happiness. Whether Mrs. Fairfield indulged a suspi- j one glance, nay, perhaps she would have been passed 
cion of the strength of her daughter’s early love for [ by, without attracting more than a careless look from 
George Landon, the former knew not, as she had always ! the seeker and admirer of, what is commonly styled, 
cavilled at tho bare possibility of such a pussion being of ' beauty. But so lovely was tho lmrmony and regularity 
any permanency in the youthful breast, or, in fact, in . °f her features, so quiet and heart-soothing the sw’eet 
one of maturer years, when it was unattended by anv | expression of her gentle face; it was impossible for one, 
adventitious externals. The unwelcome remembrance after a strict examination, not to feel that she w f as one 


of George’s poverty often caused the naturally ingonu- 
ous and uncalculating heart of Alice to repine at the 
“unjust balance of equal” which Heaven, unaccounta¬ 
bly to man’s judgment, so variously disposes. But not¬ 
withstanding the engrossing tendency of such feelings, j 
she shrank from soliciting that sympathetic counsel | 
which none but a confiding mother could have imparted ' 
to her in those moments of secret despondency. This ! 
made her turn to the love of Isabel, with a greater over¬ 
flow of tenderness and less reserve than most of her sex 


not easily forgotten. ' lie pensive tenderness of her 
azure eye, bade you dream of soma sister seraph—her 
soft and fair complexion, seemed, in its transparency, 
to shadow forth an inward purity of soul, whilst oft and 
anon the usual paleness of her check yielded to the 
roseate impress of Nature’s deep feeling. Her hair, 
never elaborately dressed by fashion’s hand, generally 
hung in simple curls around her face, like a golden halo 
of light, and as the eve w’ould dwell on the beautiful 
proportions of her small and delicate person, the mind 


are wont to repose in one another, and should not, when ' would still dream of some bright spirit of the air. 
the more paramount claims of filial affection exist. | Isabel was tall—a form of exquisite mould, and How- 

How different was tho position of Isabel. Her , ing with graceful ease. Her features, to a connoiseur’s 
mother did not, like Mrs. Fuirfield pursue that ex- eye, were not so regularly beautiful as those of Alice, 


acting course of parental discipline, but ever wooing ! though no very visible defect seemed to mar the beauty 
the confidence of her children, teaching them that no \ of the whole; but so intellectual and ever-varying was 
friend •tieketh closer than a mother. No fanaticism or I the expression of her strikiug face, that one rarely paused 
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to lose, in a tardy criticism, the enchantment of her j' 
•peaking countenance. Perhaps her eye might have I- 
been wanting in feminino softness, but then it flashed I 
forth such animating intelligence, that this objection 1 
•ould not have existed long; her mouth might have jj 
been deemed too full and voluptuously curved, but when 
open, shone forth such dazzling lines of pearl, and 
around which there played so much laughter-loving 
mirth, that the heart was made to feel, at once, a full- 
barbed arrow quis'ering in its every smile. Her hair was 
of a midnight hue, and from her broad pale brow, it was 
aver singularly pushed back, heedless of any deference 
to a prevailing fashion, displaying the beautifully-veined 
temples, and well-developed intellect of her classically- 
formed head. There was rather too much olive in her 
complexion, but when the brilliant flow of converse, the 
sparkling of wit would illuminate her features, there 
would be seen the rapid return of the deepest carnation 
rallying around that spot consecrated to the roses, caus¬ 
ing Isabel Legard to be acknowledged unsurpassed in 
her regal loveliness. 

It was when on a visit with Isabel, to her aunt, in 
Somerville, that Alice first met with Douglas Aubery, 
a man of considerable w’calth, and highly esteemed for 
his noble virtues. Many a bright eye beamed its radi¬ 
ant welcome on him, as be entered the gay saloons of 
fashion; and anxious was the disappointment of their 
looks when ho would silently retire without attaching i 1 
himself exclusively to any one. Although several yoars 
above thirty, yet his heart had passed unscathed through 
the ordeal of temptation, which the galnxv of beauty so 
powerfully presented in Somerville. Never, until he 
saw and knew Alice Fairfield, had the quiet of that 
heart been stirred by any excitement of the master pas¬ 
sion. Not that it was naturally cold and unloving, but 1 
a careful study of man and womankind had somewhat | 
o’ercast its inherent susceptibility with distrust and sus-' 
picion. But when the vision of her unobtrusive love- 
liness, uniting such feminine gentleness, crossed his path, ;j 
he felt that the ice was rapidly thawing which had con- !j 
gealed around his heart, forming its perfect panoply of i| 
safety, and “ every hour of day, or dreaming night,” 
were the tones of that voice “ever gentle and low,” 
breathing in his ear more music than an .Eoliun’a strings. 
Deep and increasing as was his admiration, yet, strange 
to §ay, Alice was perfectly insensible to its nature and 
extent. Still cherishing her love for the absent George, 
she scarcely bestowed a thought on the probability of! 
exciting the same feeling in the bosom of another, far 

less of returning that affection. She returned to H- 

without harboring the least suspicion of the truth of; 
what the gossips of Somerville so confidently asserted, ;1 
respecting his attentions. But not many weeks had j 
glided by, when Douglas was announced, and then, | 
when she met his look of rapturous hope, as he took the 
extended hand of unsuspecting friendship, did her heart j 
whisper the real state of bis. Ardent and passionate j 
was his avowal of love, hut she felt only a regret that J 
such was breathed to one who could not re-echo a simi- j 
lar response of feeling. Embarrassment and surprize, \ 
on her part, gave rite to a painful silence, w hich his i 


glowing energy of manner construed as favorable to his 
anxious hopes. 

“ Alice, dearest Alice,” continued he, after awaiting 
her reply for some moments, only confirm your present 
sweet confusion and silence, with the assurance that 
they bid me hope with the dearest certainty. Oh! 
speak but that one little word that I do not love alone.” 

Slowly her trembling lips parted, and with her down¬ 
cast eyelids quivering from gentle sympathy, she firmly 
replied— 

” No, Mr. Aubery, both deceive you, for truth com¬ 
pels me to declare my heart has never once been thus 
interrogated, and I cannot requite such a disinterested 
love with a full reciprocity. I am not your equal in for¬ 
tune, nor in many other respects. Seek, then, one who 
may be, and henceforth forget me.” 

Deep was the shade of disnppointment that passed 
over the face of Douglas Aubery; long was his revery, 
but suddenly, as if a gleam of hope seemed to chase 
away the gathering shadows of defeated expectation, 
with reviving energy he again plead his suit. 

u Perhaps I have too precipitously declared my senti¬ 
ments to one of your uncalculating nature. I should 
have prepared you for such a confession, ere you left 
Somerville, and would have done so, had I not thought 
my love was as evident to yourself, as to every one else. 
Oh! Alice, let me then attribute your present rejection 
to an unreflecting surprize, and implore your calm con¬ 
sideration of my dearest hopes and aspirations. They 
centre in you , and the love of your heart I would prize 
above that of the most highly endowed of your sex. At 
the shrine of your virtues do I yield the first freshness of 
my warmest devotion. Believe me, dearest Alice, I 
cannot exist if the fire of my affection is thus so cruelly 
extinguished.” 

lie paused. It was, indeed, a most unusual sight, to 
witness the generally cold and unmoved Douglas Aubery, 
thus powerfully excited. And was it not weakness in 
Alice to yield to his importunate earnestness, to con¬ 
sider on a subject in withholding from him a confession 
of the truth on which was based her first decision, when 
she felt the deliberation of years would not—could not 
change her present feelings into other than those of grate¬ 
ful friendship? But the remembrance of the following 
expression of her mother’s, on hearing Isabel banter her 
about her dignified coldness towards one possessed of so 
many worldly requisites, flashed across her mind. 

“ I hope Alice would never hastily reject any advan¬ 
tageous offer, without first consulting her only parent,” 

The following conversation, how'ever, may tend to 
throw more light on the sentiments of both mother and 
daughter, respecting a subject involving so much import 
tnnt interest to the former, and everything to the latter. 

Some mornings after Dougins Aubery’s declaration of 
love, Alice sat alone with her mother. She felt, nay, 
she knew it would be more than sanctioned by her, 
therefore she dreaded to disclose what had passed. In 
vain had she rallied her courage to the dread point 
of explanation, often raising her eyes from her work, 
to see if there wa9 the slightest expression of her 
mother’s countenance which might call forth an unre- 
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served confession on her part. But it was stern, cold, j 
and unmoved. At last meeting the anxious and em -1 
barrassed looks of her daughter, Mrs. Fairfield laid | 
aside her own work, saying, in a somewhat confiding i 
manner: 

44 Alice, think not the cause of your present agitation 
is unknown to me. You will probably be surprized to 
hear that Mr. Aubery had solicited my consent and 
favorable interference, previous to addressing you; which, : 
knowing my opinion of him , I would choose as your j 
partner for life, and the consciousness of his own merit, j 
you cannot wonder, was most cheerfully granted. 11 
have waited patiently for you to speak with confidence : 
to me, as every daughter should to a mother, but it 
appears that with me rests the advancing step. I hope, j 
then, I do not wrong your judgment in supposing his suit 
has been preferred, for it is impossible that one of your 
discernment of character and appreciation of worth, 
could be insensible to the many advantages resulting i 
from an union with one so estimable in every respect as j 
Douglas Aubery.” 

Mrs. Fairfield could not disguise the truth, that she j 
regarded the affections of her daughter as merely a 
secondary consideration when placed in opposition to 
the eligibility of such a desired matrimonial settlement, j 
It was some time before Alice replied to the hopeful j 
supposition, and when she did, it was with much hesita¬ 
tion of manner. j 

44 1 do not love Mr. Aubery, and, dear mother you 
surely would not wish mo to jeopardize his, as well as j 
my own peace of mind, merely because I would be j 
accepting, according to the world’s estimation, a most j 


! Alice felt that it was her own fate she was about to 
decide, and therefore, for once in her life, she was firm 
and self-confident, though opposing the opinions of one, 
whose most trifling will and precept she had never 
before dared to question. It was with unfeigned aston¬ 
ishment Mrs. Fairfield beheld the determined bearing, 
and heard the fearless assertion of her daughter, but 
being a person whose purpose, as I have before said, no 
persuasion could move, no force oppose, it wa9 with 
much decision of manner, aud energy of voice that she 
again spoke. 

44 Alice Fairfield, hear me! Your present feelings 
were once mine. I vowed never to marry unless I 
absolutely adored my choice—nay, I carried out to a 
greater extent the imaginary possibility, by ever vaunting 
the surrender of my heart must be involuntary on first 
sight. Your father and I met. I can, with truth, say 
that that moment witnessed the confirmation of all my 
romantic and fancied theories. We were an instance of 
mutual los'e at first sight, and naught afforded me so 
much proud exultation as the truth of this imaginary 
apex of happiness being at last clothed in a positive 
reality. W e wero married, both the victims to this 
dreamy delusion. I pictured a life of unchanging joy- 
one of perfected bliss, for how could it be otherwise 
when my affections centered on the idol of a first young 
' love? But, my child, although I would fain pause here, 
i yet the truth of my experience bids me show you the 
| shades as well as the bright coloring of the picture, 
i Time and sober reflection, alas! convinced me of my 
| foolish error in being guided wholly by a morbidly-exci- 
j ted, and undisciplined imagination. Although I will 


propitious offer, and one of apparent advantages. To |! not pretend to say I was fated to receive more inditie- 


join my fate with one for whom I only feel a friendly i rence from your father than the generality of wives meet 
regard, would be a step inimical to what I deem an | with, yet I often found my own heart craving the green 
insurance of my happiness.” j verdure of the honey-moon, the freshness of those early 

She would have pursued her opinions further, hut her! months of our wedded love, and yet that heart could not 
tongue became paralyzed, her heart almost pulseless, j have pointed out one positive cause for its dejected 
when her mother’s look of fixed determination was bent repinings. Why was it thus? because I had assumed 
in scrutiny on her; it partially softened as she answered, the responsibilities of such a station, without proper 
44 You speak with truth, my child, but the promotion j incitements and common-sense views — the ungoverned 
of our happiness depends much more on the correct J intensity of my nature became dissatisfied with the quiet 
estimate and opinion of the feeling love, than upon any jj habits aud even tenor of an every day married lite. I 
external, fortuitous circumstances. But when l speak j] soon perceived my keen disappointment produced only a 
of love, I do not mean that incipient sentiment based Ij gnawing misery, and I was iorced at last, to woo con- 
on some imaginary hypothesis, leaving all sober reality }j tentment, to subdue the excess of my passionate idola- 
out of the question. I hope, sincerely, I do not find in I try, and to fill the ‘circle he even destined I should 
a 4 daughter of my house and heart,’any such romantic j! move in.’ But from that moment I determined, were 
and irrational notions, which like an ignis faluus, have j I ever blessed with daughters, it should be my duily 
misguided so many from the quiet path of blissful con- t endeavor to eradicate all such tallacious notions, to con¬ 
tentment, often to leave them in the quagmire of una-1! vince them, if possible, of the necessity of a due estimate 
vailing regret ?” jj of meritorious worth, united with a well-regulated es- 

“ No,” replied Alice, firmly, 44 1 am no advocate or; teem which should alone guide them in so important a 
admirer of such extremes, but I feel well assured that jj selection. All else, dearest Alice, will prove entirely 
the basis of my happiness in the married life, must be a j, chimerical, as you can but acknowledge, when the expe- 
well-grounded love, united with a friendly esteem. I !* rience of one, like myself, who, having thus passed the 
cannot, in justice to my own heart, as well as the noble- turbulent Rubicon, testifies to its truth.” 
ness of Mr. Aubery’s affection, admit that such a senti- Mrs. Fairfield paused, as if awaiting her daughter’s 
ment has ever mingled with that of the latter in my feel- r assent, but no word escaped her lips, whilst her head 
ings towards him. Believe me, then, I could only i was bent in deep reflection on her throbbing bosom. 


anticipate misery’s portion, were I to marry him.” 


She then coutinued in a tone of the te tide rest modula- 
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tion. “You, dearest, have been the pride and joy of 
my chequered life, your unwearied attention to my 
interest and happiness, has greatly tended to cast over 
its pathway, the only remaining light left to cheer its 
earthly gloom. I have struggled hard with the adverse 
winds of a fallen fortune. I have buoyed up my frail 
bark, because maternal love directed the helm, but I 
cannot always thus stem its tide, for I feel I am passing 
down the stream most rapidly, soon to be swallowed in 
tha greater one of eternity. Could you, then, as a des¬ 
titute orphan, eat the bread of humiliating dependence 7 
A mother’s love is proverbial in all annals of the past. 
Consent, then, to pay the devotedness of mine, by being 
the bride of Douglas Aubery.” 

The mother’s arms were twined around her silent, 
bewildered daughter, tears hot and fast, fell from her 
cold, stern eye, which was fixed in intense supplication 
on that gentle face. “ Those weapons of a woman’s 
power, at once her spear and shield,” availed and con¬ 
quered all selfish, though natural resistance, and laying 
her head heavily on her mother’s shoulder, Alice mur¬ 
mured— | 

“ Be it as you wish—forget your tears and all sad 
remembrances of the past; your happiness should alone 
be mine, and I feel assured of success in every effort 
whereby it can be promoted, however great the sacri¬ 
fice, or fiery the ordeal that my heart may be called 
upon to endure. This evening I will promise to wed 
him who is your choice.” 

Alice’s fond embrace was tenderly returned, but when 
she again looked into her mother's face, she saw all the 
previous agitation of affectionate interest had been 
entirely usurped by its usual unsympathizing coldness. 
Her heart sickened—she felt as if left alone to encoun¬ 
ter a most fearful strife; but still her promise was faith¬ 
fully fulfilled. Alas! how strangely calm, how unnatu¬ 
rally still was that heart, when she breathed into the 
raptured ear of her lover, a faint consent to be his 
chosen one for life, and as her own lips sealed her doom, 
•ha felt as if some fabled wand had transformed a being 
of warmth and life into the insensibility of a statue. But 
thought, uncontrollable thought, dwelt on another so en- 
grossingly, as to banish the dread meaning of those 
words, involving the happiness of another, as well as 
ominous of inly woe to herself. They were pussed, and 
sought wa 9 left her but the vast storehouse of memory, jj 

And was tuck a consent calculated to satisfy the i 
ardent nature of one who loved as Douglas Aubery did. 
The fervor of hope which bad sprung up within his I 
manly, disinterested bosom, became suddenly dampen- i 
ed; he knew not why, but he was not so happy as those jj 
words ought to hare made him; insensibly in that 
moment of bliss, did he feel the truth of those lines— 

“Oh, thoughtleM mortal! ever blind to fate, 

Too soon dejected, and too soon elate.” 

But banishing all unwelcome suspicions when he beheld 
Alice perfectly resolute and gentle in her peromise, he 
resigned his whole soul to the exstasy of love and pre- !j 
tent happiness. jj 

Only one short month was to elapse, and Alice would jj 
teal, at the altar, her fearful promise. One evening as j 


she sat beside that same window, where, on that very 
day, four years, she had parted from George, wrapped 
in a dreamy trance, whilst memory faithfully conned 
over her treasures of the past, and with her potent wand, 
called up recollections that poured their gushing- waters , 
over her sorrowing soul. She had, of late, endeavored 
to banish his image from its wonted throne, but on that 
evening it was in vain, and, like the trembling magnet- 
needle to its attracting power, so yielded her every 
thought to that absent one, the “ morning star of her 
memory.” What various changes had come over her 
life’s prospects ! he left her sad, ’tis true, but the wooing 
voice of Hope, in a measure, dispelled that sadness. 
She was revelling in the sweet dreams of scarce sixteen, 
now around her lay the scattered fragments of tlro.se 
early hopes—the bright chain was broken and disse¬ 
vered in its links, and Alice wept that hardly twenty 
years of her life had passed from the measure of those 
allotted her. How unutterably sad must be that young 
heart, when it mourns that Time should “drag so slow, 
his length along.” 

“Oh! listen, Alice, I have such wonderful news for 
you !” said her youngest sister, as she burst into the 
room, w’ith a face expressing the most important intelli¬ 
gence. “ What do you think, poor George Landon has 
just been brought home in a carriage, and I saw them 
lift him out. You can’t think how helpless and pule he 
looked. One of the servants run over here for some 
hartshorn, and said he was very ill.” 

The little prattler was too much lost in her own sad 
surprize to notice the gasping agitation of her sister, and 
soon left her alone, that she might, child-like, circulate 
the unexpected piece of information. 

There is an inherent scepticism in the mind of every 
one, as it regards their actual life of future misery ; and, 
it is rarely, that the heart, however oppressed it may be 
by grief's most cumbrous weight, cannot relax and 
yield to the touch of an opposite change—even to one 
which may scarcely have the frailest tenure to which 
reason may attach itself. Thus was it with Alice, ou 
hearing of George’s return, though it was under circum¬ 
stances truly unfavorable to the most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions. She had long beeji aware of his ill-health—but it 
was a relief to the canker of suspense to feel, that once 
more they might meet, ere that fearful hour,—and the 
result of that meeting, sho dared not trust herself to 
anticipate. She resolved, however, to smother every 
feeling, either of hope or regret; to bid every working 
muscle be still, in the presence of her mother; and, 
though great was the mortal elfort, yet Alice’s short life 
had been too fraught with self-restraint, herself too often 
bound down with the pressure of self-command, to be 
unsuccessful in this last, but most trying attempt. It 
was with astonishing firmness she inquired of her mother 
when she returned from having seen George, the cause 
of his illness. Mrs. Fairfield looked at her with some 
slight suspicion, but perceiving there was only a calm 
and friendly solicitude expressed in her face, she told 
her: 

“ George had had a dangerous fever, from which b« 
was scarcely recovered, when by some imprudent exci- 
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lion he ruptured a vessel so seriously, and having naturally !i on her trembling hand. A moment, and she raised her 
weak lungs, a rapid consumption was the fatal result.” Ijeyes to the face of her companion, who, wondering and 
•< Did you see him, and is he much altered?” faintly j;astonished, was standing still, with her bonnet in her 

inquired Alice. '! hand > ns if doubtful whether to inquire the cause of her 

“Yes,” replied her mother, “ hut so shockingly altered 1 uncommon excitement of grief, or to leave her alone. 
I hardly knew him, and do not think any one would. I Alice threw her arms around Isabel’s neck, earnestly im- 

He expressed a wish to see you, Alice, but for the pre- ,| ploring her to remain with her. 

sent, bis phvsician has interdicted the excitement of j 
company. Poor young man, I fear all will be in vain, j| 
that medical skill can avail little to a disease as irretne- J 
diable as his appears to bo 


It was well that tho dimness of twilight partially con¬ 
cealed her agitation from the keen penetration of Mrs. 
Fairfield, whose own knowledge of the human heart 
often caused her to doubtingly scrutinize the apparent 
submission and self-control of Alice. Oh! how long and 
anxiously, after she retired to her chamber, did she 
watch the pale light of the lamp, which showed the 
apartment where lay the loved sufferer. How fervently 


Do not leave me this evening, dearest friend, you are 
more than usually welcome, for when I am with you y I 
feel as if the gushing fountain within may no longer be 
restrained, but whose waters unchecked, continue ever to 
flow soothingly on.” 

For a moment, the glad sparkle of Isabel’s bright eye 
was dimmed, the joyous and playful railery of her laugh* 
ing lip was banished, as she sat down beside the weeping 
Alico, and in a voice of deep sympathy, earnestly said: 

“ Come, tell me dear Alice, why this outbreak of some 
j cherished sorrow—this present abandonment of grief? 
You know 1 love you, that my proud and wayward heart 


did she wish to be one of those passing figures around || yearns towards you with a no ordinary affection—the 
his bedside; and still, eager as was her desire to see him, 
she felt almost relieved when hearing the presence of even’ 
one was forbid, for .she was certain that the resolution of a 
life-time, would not support her in a trying interview. 

The short month of her probationary freedom passed 
rapidly away, bringing very near the hour ot her doom, j 
and lessening those of the more fatally destined George, i 
One short week was only left her to nerve herself for j 
the momentous epoch of the next. She had not seen 
George, whose disease had assumed its last most fearful 
aspect. He was candidly apprized of his situation, and 
to prepare himself for the worst. It w’as then he became j| tempt at my weakness, my want of proper independence 
importunate to see Alice, though he knew well the j! and irresolution of purpose. I know those deficiencies 
cause of her absence, and finally prevailed upon his sister ami points of character never fail to excite your bitterest 
Maty, to request her to see him once more, for the last jj condemnation,—but, oh! you should remember the 
^ me |! variety of temperaments and dispositions amongst man- 

“ How is it that this bright covering shades a brow so j| kind, as also, that few’ are possessed of such an undaunted 


earliest and well-tried companion of my childhood. Our 
friendship has stood the test of years—and, as in days of 
yore, we unburdened our bosoms to each other of all our 
childish and imaginary griefs, let us now do the same, 
when mutual sympathy and counsel are, perhaps, more 
needed. Believe me, when the heavy hand of affliction 
presses on thy brow, mine feels the same weight,— 
answer me then, why are you thus dejected this 
evening?” 

u I fain would, Isabel, but I fear my honest confession 
of the truth, would arouse within you a feeling of con- 


clouded by sorrow ?” said the gay Isabel I^gard.as she j 
playfully lifted the disordered ringlets, which the sum¬ 
mer’s evening wind had scattered in careless confusion, 
around the fair, but sad face of Alice Fairfield. “ Fyc 
on vou,” she more gaily continued, “ for such apparent 
insensibility, nay, I must say, ingratitude towards Dame 
Fortune for her prodigal favors, thus to sit moping, and 
looking as if next week was to hang you to a gallow’s, 
instead of the matchless, dignified Aubery, in the endur¬ 
ing bonds of Hymen. I just this moment passed his : 
stately majesty, and pon honor, be brushed by me, with¬ 
out even a civil recognition. Judging from his lowering 
visage, I should say he was wrapt in dark and murky 
thoughts, more so than / would wish to harass my 
bridegroom elect. What’s in tho wind, my fair one, for 
I find the same ominous shadow resting on the bright 
impress of thine ?” 1 


spirit and determination like yourself. See here, I have 
just received a note from Mary Landon, requesting you 
und myself to visit her brother, probably for the last time, 
as the physicians have forwarned him that his end 
draweth near.” 

The quivering lip of Alice scarce articulated the last 
words. Isabel after reading it, fixed & searching look on 
the agitated face of her friend, almost unconsciously 
murmuring: 

“ It is as I have long and painfully suspected,” then 
in a tone of wooing confidence she added after a pause, 
11 Do not deceive your own heart in thinking, nor that of 
Douglas Aubery’s in leading him to believe you love him 
as his betrothed should, as his destined partner for life 
ought.” 

Again did Alice’s hand shade her face, as if to 
exclude from her vision some unwelcome object, or to 


‘ Thank Heaven, Isabel, you have thus opportunely j drive away some intruding thought—then with increased 
come, like some sweet ministering angel, to shake from , energy, she vehemently exclaimed: 
my soul the dread incubus of oppressive thought. Alas! ]\ “ Oh ! pity my weakness—but if I die in the effort, 

how the bulwarks of my fancied security are borne along this poor struggling heart shall be stilled, and I will see 
with the resistless torrent within.” i George Landon, ere this hand is plighted at the altar to 

And with the despairing action of one for whom little ; Douglas Aubery. Not love him as you say I should, 
was left to cling to, the head of Alice was tearfully bent ! Isabel 7 Alas! I fear it is a dread truth—and for the 
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devotion of hi. generou, heart, a poor paltry esteem is all !| all, save one ; that one, you know, is George Landon. 

S Then, for the sake of others, whom the ties of nature 
“ Why then, Alice, hare you consented to wed him ? j ( draw close around mv blighted heart, I may endearor to 
Remember the solemmty of such a step-in a few days || tread the path-of quiet friendship with another, whom 

yourfarth, which can but be false when such feelings are | j reason would otherwise select. Yes, this I can, and 

paramount, will be plighted, when its accompanying vow || will do,—and the onlv pittance of happiness I crave of 
can never be recalled without the direst misery to both. | the future, is a possible contentment.” 

Oh l Alice, Alice, I do fear you are bartering away your' , . , 

k . r ... , _ , b JJ’l nen, as it thought and every energy seemed to sink 

happiness for mere shining dross, for that which daily , into a stagnant apathy, Alice sat for some time silent and 
.xpenence has proved unsatisfying, and even turning to j totnlly hee(1I( , 5 , of onro of , 5abcU wh „ , tood 

ashes the golden apple of life. ’ ! beside the window, as equal!, wrapped in melancholy 

Isabel, you wrong me tn supposing,, „ all for myself j abslraction . 1Iow raroIv , bat jovnu ,, v bri h 
alone. True Douglas is neb and I am poor-all may <j lhlI , contractpd an j in(lem( . d bv tbe barsb i in „ of rain . 

deem the splendors of his station in hie irresistible ! r„i . ,, , *, . , , ' 

. . , i tul reflection .—how seldom shaded bv so deep a cast of 

to one moving m the circumscribed sphere that I do— • u • 1 ■. T * , 

ki „ ... JL . ‘ , ; sadness! Heaving a long-drawn sigh, Isabel turned, 

but while ambition owns this powerful attraction, the ! „ • c , , , 

, lii. 1 1 and in a V0lce of earnest emotion, asked— 

heart must acknowledge his superior merit, and mine, ( « * i- c . . - . 

. . r . • . ... . , “Alice, aro you firm in your resolution of seeing 

the punty or his love—yet withal, truth compels me to ]. e onrra Tw * „ ,, r , , 

c , .. , . J 1 u | tieorge Landon to-morrow, regardless of how such an 

CODIC9S tn 0 ro den omt no lure, nor tnzit the devotion of • • j . , 

, . . ’ 1 ,e aevoc,on OI interview, under existing circumstances, mav affect the 

the latter arouses an answering feeling within my bosom. event 0 f next wee ^ 

It is my mother, my only parent, for whom I make the j <4 v „ v , , , . „ , , , , 

.acrifice of my freedom of choice. She ha, implored me 1 . Ye9 '„ ' ed • he - emphuttcal'y, and, although I 

to amooth and make happy the moment of her life, by j T ‘ h °* •' > ™bic the ordeal will be to my 

accepting one ao wholly her choice. You know not, !i * ' P 09 U 19 b - v *«lf-6o«n.men.- 

I.abel, how importunately ahe ha, pleaded for mycompli- j| y< “ *" ^ “ nl, "“ enCy sbal1 - vi( ' ld » lhi <- ">>’ •*« 

, • , . t . . . ! ! weakness. Douglas was present w hen I received the 


, • , , . T i ,. j j . M weakness. Douglas was present w hen I received the 

ance to her wishes—and now that I have disclosed the,' . . , _ 1 , 

, , note, and though 1 mastered mv agitation, w hen I told 

w'hole, can your own sense of filial obligations, lead you 1 , . f , .. , *1 

to blame me I 1 “ Im A should obey its summons, yet from his manner and 

44 ni »r *»» | i c ci i ,, eager desire to accompany me, I suspect there are other 

Blame you, Alice?” and the fire of Isabela eve grow i . , r . J ... 

c motives than friendly interest that induced him to express 

fiercer, her lip curled with the deepest indignation, : such a wish ** 1 


to blame me /” 

“ Blame you, Alice ?” and the fire of Isabel’s eye grew 
fiercer, her lip curled with the deepest indignation, 
“blame you?—what else could I do—to see you so 
abjectly the slave of an ambitious mother’s will. She 
who from the veriest infancy, has required of you the 
sacrifice of every innocent joy—and now, when you have 
merged into a new era of existence, one in which woman 
begins to feel an instinctive perception of another life, 


still weaves on the tissue of her 


uncompromising tyranny, 


by counselling this last most hated sacrifice. It is i 
mother , who calU upon her child for the surrender of he 
dearest privilege; viz., the free bestowal of her heart’i 


She I “Alas!” said Isabel, “it will be a heart-rending sight 
l the i ^° r me w ' lncsa once noble form so stricken down 
have * n *** P r *d c ar, d beauty, by the felling hand of disease, 
iman ^hat will it be to you, Alice, who long before you con- 
I fessed it, I thought loved him with all the fervor of a 
mny ^ ir9t ’ un< d> r * n & !<> v e. How could I have thus probed and 
• g 'j rightly guessed your feelings, unless a vibration of similar 
f Ijpj. <! emotions, within my own heart, opened the eye of suspi- 
a rt’ s |; c ’ on ?—what, but the same electric power could have 


dowery—who bids her vow to love one she cannot, the ; divined such in another? You look astonished, Alice, 


sanctity of which vow none will regard, unless sealed 
with some strong truth. Y’ou wrong yourself, Alice— 
you do injustice to the noble confidence of Douglas i 


but, though Isabel Legard has so often vindicated a 
perfect freedom of heart and w ill, though she has decried 
the bare possibility of ever yielding wholly to love,—yet, 


Aubery, by withholding from him, the same candid con- .! riiere breathes not one whose bosom, nay not even 
fession—and believe me, you will repent w'hen repetanco ji y° urs > ever throbbed with a greater intensity of these 
availeth not.” jj feelings, than hers doth. Within is throned at this 

The impetuous Isabel paused, for the reproving !| ver y moment, an idol at whose shrine, are consecrated 
eloquence of despair expressed in the face of Alice, sub- j ni y ever y thought and power of will. Careless as my 
dued her indignation,—then a tear, big and bright, i laughing mirth may ring on your, and as well the world’s 
quenched the Hashing of her own dark eye, trembling in ' ear » y et » • ^ ow seldom is its merry echo w hispered 
its gem-like abode, until, succeeded by others, coursed ■ trithhi, Isabel Legard, when alone with herself and 
down her glowing cheek, commingling in sympathy with ^ ,Pr God, is not the same glad being whom every eye 
those of her gentle companion, on whom, but a moment beholds clothed in the bright array of seeming happi- 
before, she had showered so much scornful reprehension. |j ne88 *” 

“ Thank you, Isabel, for these tears, after the threaten- j Alice forgot the sorrows of her own heart when listen¬ 
ing cloud of your scorn, they seem to me the rainbow | ing to the deep tones of her friend’s voice. She looked 
of restored confidence and future amity. You think i incredulous on her altered face, scarcely believing its 
because I do not love Aubery, that its very opposite will j| expression of aroused passionate grief, could so strongly 
cause mo to falsify my vows. Is there no medium ? I j bear the evidence of a corresponding truth. Truly then, 
feel his worth and fully appreciate it, nay I prefer him to j ®be saw before her not the same Isabel, usually so happy 
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and liffhl hearted, one who could so easily cast off the 
most pressing cares—ever treading lightly on the pierc¬ 
ing thorns of life. Bewildered and astonished, Alice 
continued to gaze on her, until Isabel, as if conscious of 
having yielded to the weakness of an unguarded moment, 
pressed her hand to her brow, and in that brief interval 
her wonted vivacity of spirit regained its power. 

44 Come,” continued she with somewhat of her former 
gaiety, 44 we have both indulged sufficiently in contempla¬ 
ting the shades of our past life's picture, let us look more 
to the coloring of present and future touches, and princi¬ 
pally in the foreground, is your approaching marriage.” 

Long and engrossing was their overflow of friendly 
confidence, until the well-known knock of Douglas Aubery, 
interrupted its freedom—and when Alice saw his anima¬ 
ted face beaming with the brightness of affection’s halo, 
as he seated himself beside her, she felt it was an effort 
due to him that she too should smooth her brow and 
wreathe her lip with smiles, though the 
“ Inward ray be gone. M 

The next day was decided upon for their visit to the 
ill-fated George Land on. Tremblingly did Alice enter 
the room where George awaited their presence. In 
a large arm-chair sat the invalid, his person arrayed with 
all the care and habitual neatness it once used to bear— 
but, alas! how terrible were the ravages, that desolater 
of mankind, Consumption, had wrought on a form 
“ Where every God did seem to «et his seal. 

To give the world assurance of a man I” 

for George Lnndon, in the time of bursting vigor and 
health, was such a one. His clothes hung like drapery 
around those limbs once so nerved and filled with youth¬ 
ful strength,—his voice, once so clear and manly, wel¬ 
comed them in tones fearfully hollow and sepulchral, and 
as Alice instinctively shrunk behind the tall form of 
Isabel, his thin hand had pressed hers graspinglv, ’ere she 
had dared to lift her eyes to that well remembered face, 
but when she did, and met the earnest glance of his, so 
unnaturully bright, when she herself saw the Impress of 
a scourging hand on those loved lineaments, it was 
enough—and the fair smooth brow of Alice Fairfield 
contracted with convulsive emotion, her mild eye became 
distended, her pale lips parted widely for the escape of 
an uncontrolable anguish within, the tightly drawn heart¬ 
strings relaxed their power—in a moment more, the head 
of the insensible girl rested on the bosom of Isabel. 
Even George seemed restored to the action of health, as 
he bent o’er her, with all the passionate fondness of his 
youth—gently placing her on a sofa, and with his cold 
hand, chafed her temples, whilst he breathed on her 
cheek, the breath of love to warm it into life. All his 
previous pain and situation as the greatest bodily sufferer, 
were forgotten, and be who had so feebly arisen to greet 
them, seemed suddenly renovated with a supernatural 
strength, as his own arm supported Alice. Anxiously 
he watched the return of consciousness—a long drawn 
sigh slowly passed from her heaving bosom, a pale pink 
flush spread o’er her bloodless cheek, then faintly raising 
her beautifully veined eye-lids, which were suddenly 
closed when her wild glance fell on him, and pressing her 
hand to her throbbing brow, quickly withdrew herself 
from his support. 

21 


[1 “Thank Heaven! you are restored, deorest Alice* 
l| murmured George, as he tottered to his chair, “and if it 
: be not too unreasonable a request, grant me a few 
, moments of converse with you alone, for I have much to 
•say to you.”—“ Alice,” continued he, when they werd 
left together, as he bade her draw near to him, “ I know 
the dread truth—it is meet that I should only say * God’s 
|j will be done,’ ” and the youth’s cheek glowed with that 
Jl bright carnation, so beautiful amidst the wreck and ruin 
j of health. She answered not, for there are 

“ Griefs which hunt like hounds, our speech sw«y. rt 
j 44 Listen, Alice, to the request of the dying ; it may be 
j a selfish one, but nevertheless, prompted by a natural sensi^ 

' tiveness. When I am laid in my last resting-place, theii 
! register your vows to Douglas Aubery, for their chilling 
echo cannot reach my murmuring ear in that world on 
whose threshold my spirit now hovers.” 

! “Talk not thus, George—oh! you know not the 
j strength of my deep tenderness—you only have I loved* 

; and when my unwilling hand was betrothed to another* 

! of you alono I thought, and it was only when my heart 
| whispered, 4 who art thou dreaming of?’ did it feel the 
blasting reality of disappointed affection. Douglas 
' Aubery’s is a disinterested love, and you know, George* 

' my mother’s will should ever be mine!” She paused* 
and breatlessly awaited his reply. 

j “ It is then, as I expected, an unwilling bondage—but 
j methinks, Alice, you might, in mercy, have withheld this 
last stroke from my bosom, already lacerated by disease, in 
| waiting until death had chilled its deep stream of love* 
j whose bubbling* will only cease their motion with life’s 
j la9t throb, and on whose closed ear the merry sound o( 
i your bridal’s gay mirth would undisturbedly have fallen, 
j This you might have done for love and memory’s sako* 
thereby greatly mitigating the pangs of an inevitable 
! death.” 

| The voice of George Landon grew hoarser and more 
gutteral—the clear, blue depth of his eye became glazed 
| as it was fixed, in melancholy reproof, on Alice. Sinking 
beside him, with upraised hands, she wildly exclaimed: 

44 Hear me, oh ! Heaven! though I forfeit the love of 
Aubery,—tho’ the voice of my mother fall on my ear, with 
all the terrors of an upbraidingjudge—yea, tho’ the whole 
j world shower scorn on my weakness, in loving thee, whea 
betrothed to another, yet hear me, George; these lips 
1 shall breathe no other vow of love, this hand shall be no 

i 

• others but thine! Yes, so long as life animates thee* 

I will I live yours only—your own Alice, as I have ever 

j been.” 

j And as she bent her head over their clasped hands, 
his eyes closed, a shooting pain quivered bid body, caus¬ 
ing her to start with horror to seethe deadly paleness of his 
i face. But soon recovering from it, whilst a seraphic 
j smile illuminated his wan and wasted countenance, 
i he answered: 

j| 14 Fear not, beloved, ’twas but a frequent pang and 
]! difficulty of respiration, to which I am subject. Death 
J yet stays the arrow of his bent bow, to test the truth of 
your solemn vow to the dying. And now, dear Alice, 
j I must plead exhaustion. Inform him of what has passed, 
and oh! do not fail to return and soothe zny dying 
! moments.” 
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Alice arranged the pillow with her own soft hand, f] 
smoothed back the beautiful hair which so luxuriantly , 
clustered around his broad brow, then left him, with a 
promise to return on the morrow, and rejoined Isabel ^ 
and Douglas restored to her usual serene composure. 1 

How felt, and what thought the latter, during that I 
scene so wavering to his own hopes ? Alice was right 
in her suspicions, that other than friendly motives urged j 
him to accompany them. He had heard it murmured [ 
th*»re had existed an early attachment between George j 
and Alice, and he could not resist the desire to witness j 
their first meeting, that his own observation might deter- | 
mine the truth of what ho sometimes anxiously feared, j 
though hoped against. When all around were endeavor- { 
ing to resuscitate her, he, in unbroken silence, remained f | 
a passive spectator—nothing but his compressed lip and j 
pallid face betrayed the internal whirlwind, and when he i 
•aw the head of his affianced bride reclining on the 
bosom of another, not a word nor gesture of apparent j 
•ympathy or chagrin moved his outward hearing. No, 
•ven in that moment, his heart was too generous and 
bursting with kindly feelings, to yield to the darkness of 
revengful envy towards so stricken a rival, for one glance 
told too sadly, the opening grave would soon shut out j 
all earthly passion from that bosom which held his own [ 
treasure. But the scene was enough to fix deep the , 
truth, that he was not loved as he loved, and painful as j 
was the conviction, he felt it would be a weakness too j 
ignoble, to heed the voice of jealousy in such an hour. I 
Pity and regret alone moved his breast, though he j 
shrunk from offering any restraint to their overflow of ,j 
hopelesss love. How fierce was the contest between j 
love and justice, generosity and selfishness, in his heart, j 
as it regarded his position with Alice; but the grim face i 
of the tempter was shrouded by the light of his honor's l 
guardian angel, guiding thought in her steady path, and i 
permitting action to prove the wisdom of her decision. ! 

“Alice,” said Douglas, when alone with her, “it is I 
best perhaps, that we should part. Speak truly, do you : 
wish to be freed from those hateful shackles, which were j 
placed around yon, by other hands than those of love? II 
Say but the word, though it falls blasting on my ear, still j 
it is only your happiness I desire in this sad moment, | 
and, oh! if any false notions of delicacy or honor prevent! 
you from dealing candidly with me, in being the first to ,! 
•ever the hated bond—I myself will free you from its|j 
unwilling thraldom. Consider then only yourself, dear ! ! 
Alice, regard me as a brother, and say, is it your wishlj 
that we shall henceforth part?” jj 

As the last words were uttered, the firmness of ' 
Douglas somewhat yielded—he took her hand with ull j 
the inviting confidence of a brother,—a tear of grateful I 
friendship fell on it, as Alice replied : I 

“ You wrong me, Douglas, by that word, hateful, for I , 
do most sincerely esteem your generous tenderness and 
affection, but the charms of an early love bid me asseit j 
its superiority, and such have bound mo from youth’s ' 
first recollection to George London. You, to-day, wit-1 
scssed what I would fain have spared boili you and j 
myself. I offer no explanation, for the heart has none i 
to make. I have promised to be yours, but another i 


AND LOVE. 

more solemn one must be fulfilled ere I could with 
truth seal my vows to you. It is to him who ‘ first won 
my young affections that this promise is made, which is, 
that the sun of George Landon’s existence must have 
sunk in the dark shades of death, ere this hand can be 
another’s, or this tongue pronounce the marriage vow. 
Bleeding as my love was at every pore, for one thus dear, 
and early doomed, how could I have been so heartless as 
to refuse his dying request? But I know it is in vain to 
arrest the decree of on all-wise Providence. 4 Whatever 
is, is right,’—and I trust to the healing power of Hia 
hand for the amelioration of my grief. That acme of 
unfeminine stoicism which forever weeps o’er the grave 
of a first love, I do not desire to arrive at, for I feel the 
capacities of my nature will require some object to love 
and live for. Then will I be yours, all I ask is a post¬ 
ponement of our union—and oh! forgive, Douglas, 
in wishing to love another, whilst he lives—but, if your 
heart craveth more than this—then indeed, it is best we 
should for ever port.” 

The love which Douglas Auhery felt for Alice Fairfield 
was so firmly entwined around his existence, that like a 
drowning man, he clung to the frailest spar which offered 
hope. The buoyancy of imagination even then, sketched 
forth the sky of the future, tinted with the brightness of 
a newly awakened affection, and in the perspective, 
the welcome vision of love bearing on her head the 
helmet of Hope, and scattering joy and blits before 
her. 

“I am yours, Alice,” replied he with reviving energy, 
“ to wield os you will. Perform faithfully your promise 
to him you so purely love. When the expected stroke 
falls on your young heart, then will I return—and if the 
devotion of a life can serve to alleviate the poignancy of 
your sorrows, that of Douglas Aubery’s shall be wholly 
thine.” 

They parted, and the death of George Landon was to 
decide again the period of their nuptials. It was the 
sad effect of a sadder cause, but love acted as a powerful 
umpire. 

Four weeks had passed away,—each day found Alice 
hovering, like some ministering angel of light, around 
the couch of the fast waning George. No hand but 
hers proffered his medicine or smoothed bis pillow—no 
other was half so tender and careful in administering to 
his various wants. Hourly did his strength seem to 
decrease, but not one murmuring word or impatient 
gesture escaped his lips. 

One beautiful evening, as she sat beside him, he bade 
her sing to him his favorite hymn. She did so, but it 
was as if called upon to produce harmony from some 
broken or jarred instrument, so discordant did her spirit 
answer to the echo of her voice. She ceased, perceivirg 
a gentle sleep had stolen him away for a while from his 
sufferings. It continued so long and uninterrupted, that 
she tremblingly watched his breathing, fearing it was 
other than the slumber of life. At last he moved, and in 
an unusually clear voice, whilst a heavenly smile bright¬ 
ened his sunken features, said: 

44 Your song, Alice, caused me to think I was in that 
world were only such music can swell ray soul. I 
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thought I saw the numerous host of those made perfect, j 
and as I drew near to read my own name in the great |j 
book of life, your hand gently waved me to take my j 
place in the sacred ranks, saying, 4 such was the Saviour’s I 
commission to you.* Oh ! Alice, how cheeringly does 
that vision, and yonder sky woo me to bathe in its 
Heavenly light, there to bask for ever in the eternal sun¬ 
shine of a Redeemer’s love.” r 

“You have been dreaming, George, and should not ! 
thus permit a passing vision to hung like a weight on I 
your spirits. I hope you feel no worse?’ 1 

44 No, Alice, there is no increase of pain now racking , 
this poor frame, but something whimpers, 4 Now arm for I 
the conflict, thy last enemy approachcth !* The cheerful 
hope which now animates me, the Heavenly calm that 
reigns within, gives me the full assurance, that 4 my 
house is set in order,’ and that the strong armor of j 
righteousness girds me with power to face the terrible ! 
foe. I long to enjoy the presence of that Saviour 
whose smiles now radiate my dark passage to the tomb. 
Mary, call hither our parents that their last blessing may 
speed me on my way.” 

Sad was that group assembled around the dying youth’s 
bedside—to each one he spoke some w’ord of consolation, 
then turning to Alice, with a look of deep solicitude, I 
fixed on her weeping face, said: j 

44 Banish your tears, Bweet friend, let all be calm, that! 
my last words may be remembered. Alice, I thank you 1 
for the kind fulfilment of your vow*, its observance, has, 
if not prolonged my life, greatly gladdened its last ] 
moments,—for the frail tenure of existence never could 
have withstood the trial of knowing you to he the bride i 
of another. A just Providence forbade our earthly union, ! 
but though our mutual vows of love have never been i 
blended at an altar here, take now this ring, (drawing ! 
one from his finger,) and before the present witnesses in 
this solemn hour, let it be the binding token of our j 
spiritual union.” He gently placed it on her finger, then 
feebly drawing her face towards him, pressed her trem- ■ 
bling lips. 4 ‘ One only word of entreaty and warning ere 
I leave you, my Alice—it is to prepare your soul for a I 
renewal of our spiritual association in another happy j 
world. Make clean your heart from its inherent stain of j 
depravity, in the blood of Redemption. Oh! my 
beloved one, strive then to lay up your treasure, so that i 
like bread, cast many days upon the water, you may I 
regain them in a future and more joyful day.” j 

The gorgeous hues of a summer’s sunset illuminated | 
the chamber of the dying. A shudder passed through ' 
his extended frame, and when Mary applied restoratives 
to his benumbed limbs, he calmly said; 

44 All is in vain, dear sister, it is the icy touch of death, 
but 1 fear not—its chill is even now fast stilling the 
parting current around my heart—yet God has mercifully ! 
granted me strength to stem the roaring waters of 
eternity—Alice—my own—your hand—” and with the 
sinking sun’s lost gleam of red light, sped the happy 
spirit of George Landon. 

Dark and heavy as was that hour of desolation to 
Alice, the star of Bethlehem beamed o’er her bereaved 
•oul, with iu unerring light guiding her thoughts and 


hopes to that haven, where she felt a broken and contrite 
heart might repose all its sorrows, ’neath the spreading 
banner of a pardoning Saviour’s love. Alice Fairfield 
mourned, but not as one without hope, and humbly 
kissed the rod which so sorely chastened her, believing 
that ‘affliction springeth not from the dust,’ but is oft 
in mercy sent. 

Mrs. Fairfield’s mansion was brilliantly lighted—it 
was the wedding-night of Douglas Aubery and Alice 
Fairfield. Sounds of merry mirth resounded through 
the rooms—many happy and friendly faces were there to 
witness the long anticipated ceremony. Isabel Legard • 
hand tastefully arranged the pensive bride’s dress. One 
single row of pearls, the gift of that attached and 
generous souled girl, bound the light hair of Alice, no 
gew-gaw, or useless decoration, no cosily array detracted 
| one glance from the loveliness of her face, beaming with 
a soul’s own brightness. One single ring sparkled on 
! her hand and as Isabel bade her remove it for the bridal 
one, tears slowly fell on it, w'hilst she murmuringly 
replied: 

| “No, it was the seal of my union in spirit with George 
! Landon, and there shall it ever rest, beneath all others.” 

I “Come, come, Alice,” returned her gay and brilliant 
looking friend, 44 it is always expected that brides should 
be very pensive and of the doomed caste , but for once 
take me as your model, and wear a happy face, for 
methinks, on such a one as Douglas Aubery, even I 
could shower the light of innumerable smiles.” 
j And when Isabel saw that gentle face, if not beaming 
with deep-felt happiness, expressing the sweet look of 
contentment, her dark eye fUled with unbidden tears, as 
| she remembered what was hidden within, not only that 
pure bosom, but in that of her own, which caused her 
in that most triumphant hour of her beauty’s power to 
; acknowledge— 

“Ifevery one’s interim! enre 
Were writteu on their brow. 

How muny would our pity shnro, 

Who move our euvy uow.” 

1 Yes, this truth stamped itself on her heart. Tho’ her 
| face was clothed in the gayest smiles—tho f the gathered 
crowd around hung on her lively and pungent sallies of 
I wit, yet how that heart would have shrunk from tha 
searching scrutiny of even one single eye which then 
! dwelt on her so admiringly. 

) We must here leave it to the imagination to faithfully • 
! depict the increasing happiness of the firmly placed love 
| of Douglas and the gradual developement of affection in 
■ the heart of Alice, whilst we dwell on those incidents of 
| Isabel Legard’s life, whose contingent effects resulted from 
| the mixed good and evil so strongly blended in her 
! character. 

I To be continued . 


j I am not afraid of those tender and scrupulous con- 
! sciences, who are ever cautious of professing and believ- 
ing too much ; if they are sincerely in the wrong, I forgive 
h their errors, and respect their integrity. The men I am 
afraid of, are the men who believe every thing, subscribe 
1 1 to every thing, and vote for every thing .—Bishop 
jj Shipley. 
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LOVE AND SPECULATION. 

4 TALE OP THE DAYS OP DISCOUNTS IN NEW-YORK. 

BY EPES SARGENT. 

CHAPTER I, 

The scene was the room of a young artist in Broad¬ 
way—the season midsummer—the time of day eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon—and the dramatit persona, 
Mr. Frank Buckwood, a nice young man, and Mr. 
Harry Singleton, who was, to all appearances, the pro¬ 
prietor of the cans of paint, the easel, the brushes, 
pallets, lay figures and broken casts, which were scat¬ 
tered in picturesque confusion about the apartment. 
Mr. Buckwood was reclining, after a fashion peculiar to 
himself, in a luxurious arm-chair, a segar in his mouth, 
and one leg stretched upon an adjacent table, while the 
Other rested upon the bead of a plaster Shakspeare. 
Mr. Singleton, who w-ore a tightly-fitting, end richly- 
figured dressing gown, in the pockets of which his hands 
were thrust, was pacing the floor with impatient strides, 
and with a face, which betrayed anxiety and vexation. 

“ Be cool, man,” said Mr. Buckwood, lazily exhaling 
It cloud of tobacco-smoke; “take comfort. It will be 
Vtll the same a hundred years hence.” 

“ Comfort! Don’t talk to me, sir, of comfort,” replied 
Mr. Singleton. “I am inconsolable—wretched beyond 
description.” 

“ Don’t walk the room in that way, Harry. It is deci¬ 
dedly vulgar. The true mark of a gentleman is, to 
appear consumedly indifferent to every thing. Nothing 
Is more plebeian than to be miserable, unless it is to be 
happy.” 

4 ‘ Oh, hang up philosophy! Wait ’till you are tried 
as I am.” 

“ And, pray, now that I think of it, w'hat is the 
matter?” 

“ Oh ! if you but knew. Well, why shouldn’t I tell 
you ? Buckwood, don’t sneer, and I will impart to you 
my story. You know Eveline Gray?” 

44 Certainly; the little dowdy heiress in—what is the 
name of the street? Her hair is what you might call 
flame-colored.” 

” Caitiff! She is a sylph with auburn ringlets. 
Don’t laugh at me. We met at Niagara last autumn. 
It was before my father’s death, which event, as you 
know, was accelerated by the loss of his fortune, in con¬ 
sequence of his ill-advised endorsements. The art, 
with which I then dallied for amusement, is now, alas! 
my sole means of support. Well; I met Eveline at 
Niagara. I took her likeness, read with her, gazed on 
the rapids with her hy moonlight, by sunlight, by star¬ 
light, by twilight, hy no light at all, save what flashed 
from her own blue eyes—and finully—” 

44 1 understand. Go on,” said Buckwood. 

44 Don't interrupt me,” implored his friend. 44 Finally 
we were engaged. Parents gave their consent, and the 
Course of true love ran unwrinkled by a wavelet or a 
Tipple. But fortune suddenly shifted. My father was 
Turned, and I was ruined with him. But Eveline— 


I Eveline was true! Not so old Six-per-cent, her father, 
j As soon as he heard of my mischance, he forbade me 
}his house-.—threatened to kick me down stairs—me, 
(Harry Singleton! I would have dashed my fist in his 
ifhee, but consideration, like an angel came, in the 
.shape of Eveline, and I bowed and withdrew.” 

44 Well; what is there in all that to make you misera¬ 
ble?” inquired Mr. Buckwood, lighting a new segar, 

44 Oh, nothing, nothing at all,” returned Harry, in a 
somewhat doubtful and perplexed tone. 44 1 considered 
it pleasant—devilish pleasant. But my story isn t quite 
finished.” 

44 Of course,” said Buckwood, 41 yon had a carriage at 
| the lady’s door the next evening—chartered a steamboat, 
and carried her off to Providence, where the knot was 
! tied, and no questions asked.” 

I “ No. I succumbed to the blow in the fond hope that 
fhe storm would blow over, and the sky brighten once 
, more. For months, as you know, I have devoted 
' myself to my art with an exclusive devotion. I have 
wooed excellence with unremitted assiduity, and, I flat- 
iter myself, Buckwood, not altogether without success, 
i But you grow impatient. In one word, then, there is a 
rival in the case—a vulgar, black-looking foreigner, with 
long hair curling over his coat-collar, a dirty imperial, 
t and whiskers, which the dyer has made black. He 
calls himself Count Marescbino, and is quite assiduous 
in his addresses to Eveline. She, poor girl, is evidently 
disgusted with tho fellow, but her father and mother 
have the fatuity to favor his pretensions. The wretch 
is reputed to be rich, and he talks of his estates on the 
Rhine with magnificent selfrcomplacency. By the way, 
he has had the impudence to sit to mo for his portrait. 
Here it is. Did you ever see such a graceless-looking 
vagabond ?” 

i Hero the yoting artist brought forth a canvass covered 
with a half-finished portrait, the only remarkable feature 
of which was an unnutural mass of curly block hair, and 
'submitted it to Mr. Buckwood’s inspection. That ex¬ 
cellent person, on seeing the picture, appeared to be 
suddenly roused from the apathy which had hitherto 
characterized his demeanor. He turned the canvass 
admiringly to the light, then struck his forehead thought* 

I fully with his hand, and, at length, with uncontrollable 
enthusiasm, exclaimed ; 

“Beautiful! What a noble-looking fellow ! Fie upon 
you, Harry! It in your jaundiced imagination, which 
blinds you to the charms of that manly face. What an 
eye! What whiskers! If Eveline can resist those 
whi-kers, then is she impregnable.” 
j 44 Pshaw!” replied Singleton, somewhat chagrined; 
44 of course the face is flattered, but, without prejudice, 
.j I consider it superfluously hideous. Pah ! The hug of 
a black bear would be exstasy compared with the con¬ 
tact of that bushy excrescence. Hang the fellow ! 
What shall I do, Buckwood? How dispute the claims 
of this infernal bandit?” 

j “ Invite him to take a sail with you over to Hoboken, 
one of these pleasant mornings. But no, 1 fear the 
fellow isn’t worth shooting; and as you seem to be in 
i earnest about this matter, my dear Horry, I will lend 
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you a helping hnnd. If I can’t extricate you from this !| 
dilemma myself, I know the man who will do it, if j 
human ingenuity and audacity can prevail. You know 
Mr. Moses Timberstock, of course ?” j 

44 Timberstock! Moses! Never heard of such a 
person.” j 

“What! Do you not know Moses? Wait here j 
awhile. I will bring him to you, and we will consult j 
upon your case. Not know Moses! Poor ignorant 
youth ! A capital fellow is Moses—the prince of specu¬ 
lators and of humbugs—and the envy and detestation ; 
of his Wall Street brethren. Oh, you must 9ee Moses. | 
Cheer up, Harry. This is a lucky thought. Moses shall 
make a man of you yet; and if he does not astonish your 
particular friend Count Whiskerandos, he is not the j 
Moses I took him for. Adieu for five minutes.” 

And so saying, Mr. Frank Buckwood abruptly threw 
away his segar, put on his hat, and knocking down a j 
Venus de Medicis in his progress, quitted the apartment. 

CHAPTER II. 

Singleton was alone; and taking his brush and pallet, 
he commenced painting. The subject which he had 
marked out upon his canvass, was a fancy sketch, rep¬ 
resenting the stolen meeting of two lovers. The lady 
had her finder raised in the attitude of listening, while I 
the youth had his hand upon the hilt of his sword, ns if) 
ne heard the foot-falls of hostile intruders. His left arm j 
was round the slender wai9tof his companion. A noble 
white charter tied to the bough of a tree, completed the j 
picture, which, in its attitudes, was spirited and graceful, j 
and extremely well colored. The young artist, however, 
did not seem to regard it with much complacency; and 
after two or three touches, he threw hy his mall-stick, 
his brush and pallet, and, taking a chair, did what young 
gentlemen in love ore very apt to do—he soliloquized : 

44 In vain do I try to rally the hopes that have forsa¬ 
ken mo. Existence stretches before me one barren 
level, unillumined by that orb, which would have made 
its desolation a paradise.” 

As he uttered these Words, a sound of persons ap¬ 
proaching was heard, and the next moment Count 
Maresrhino, marshalling Mrs. Gray and Eveline, entered 
the studio. The nobleman was certainly a very extra¬ 
ordinary person in appearance. His hair was very black 
and very bountiful—enveloping the principal portion of 
his face. A quizzing-glass was stuck before his right 
rye, and kept in its place by the compression of his brow. 
Around his neck was a black satin kerchief, sprigged 
with gold ; and his vest flamed with all the colors of the 
rainbow. His pantaloons were of light blue, and he 
wore a frock cout frogged in the most sublime fashion. 
He carried a stupendous cane, twisted into as many con¬ 
volutions as the serpent of the Laocoon. 

But in what language shall I describe Eveline? Nei¬ 
ther the pencil nor the pen could do her charms even 
imperfect justice. 

“ This way, ladies,” exclaimed the Count, with an 
apparent affectation of broken English, and a foreign 
accent— 44 here it the apartment of our grand artiste. 
By gar, he is not quite equaj to Monsieur Isabey, who 
painted my likeness at Paris, but lie promise very well.” 


44 So, my rival, muttered Singleton, who, in 
apathy, did not even turn to see who were his visitors. 

44 1 should like to burke him, the black-whiskered 
rascal!” 

44 Voila, madame!” said the Count, addressing Mrs. 
Gray. 44 What say you to dat portrait, ha?” 

44 Ah ! Count,” replied the lady, 44 it does you no sort 
of justice. It is a mere caricature—is it not, Eveline?” 

44 It is, indeed,” returned the young lady thus accosted; 
adding in a lower tone, 44 a caricature of humanity, but 
at the same time a flattered likeness of the originel.” 

The Count looked perplexed. 44 Does she mean that 
for a sneer,” thought he to himself. 44 What does she 
say, madame ?” 

44 She says it can hardly be called a flattered likeness,” 
said the matron, swallowing the fib; and then turning to 
the daughter, she rejoined— 44 Fie, Eveline !” 

44 Ah, Mademoiselle, is trop gracieuse t n said the 
■ Count, with a grim smile. 

In the meantime, Harry had started at the well known 
j sound of Eveline’s voice. 44 Is it possible;” he exclaim* 
ed, in a whisper; 44 was it not she who spoke ?” 

Nor was Eveline less curious to discover who the young 
artist might be, who was manifesting such a cavalier in- 
| difference to the presence of his visitors. 44 It can be no 
other,” said she, timidly approaching, so as to gain a 
view of his face. 44 It is he!” 

An exclamation of surprize escaped her, but the Count 
and her mother were too intent upon examining the 
pictures, to observe her movements. Harry had started 
j forward and taken the proffered hand of Eveline, and 
pressed it to his lips. 

“ Do we indeed meet again,” she began, 44 and under 
circumstances so singular?” 

44 Eveline! This recognition is indeed kind. Eve¬ 
line—” 

But here the keen ears of Mrs. Gray caught the sound 
of his voice, and corning forward, in all the dignity of 
starched muslin and rustling satin, she turned upon poor 
Harry and said: 

44 Ei>cline y indeed! What insolence ! And she suf¬ 
fers him to hold her hand! So! our old acquaintance, 

! Mr. Singleton ! This presumption, sir, is ungentlemanly 
I after what has passed between you and my daughter. 
And you, Miss Dignity, should be ashamed ot yoursell, to 
encourage such attemions from a pauper.” 

44 A pauper, Mudame!” exclaimed Eveline, her clieeka 

* flushing, her eyes kindling, and her whole frame dilating 
! with indignation, as if, like Coriolanus, her heart were 

not big enough for the passion which had entered it—“ a 
pauper! Say no more, lest I forget I am your daughter, 
and remember only my affection for”—but here a flood 
of tears came to her relief, and she sauk upon Single¬ 
ton’s shoulder, 

u Like the weak Pythian when her god has led her.” 

44 Ah ! that look—that half-spoken sentence have more 
than repaid me,” whispered Harry, “for the contumely 
cast upon me, and checked the retort that was quivering 
upon my lips.” 

j 44 Oh, I shall burst with rage,” exclaimed the anxious 

* mother; 44 zny poor nerve*!” 
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44 Madame, s* il vous plait, exposer this mystery,” 
said Mareschino. 

41 It is the young man I told you of,” replied Mrs. 
Gray—”he who was at one time engaged to Eveline. 
Merry upon me! Ho is kissing her hand again, and 
seo how they are whispering. There is treason going 
on. It is now time for you, Count, to interfere.” 

44 Never fear for me, madame. I will—vat you call 
it—pulverize him with one of my terrible frowns, by 
gar!” 

Hereupon the redoubtable Count approached our 
friend Harry, and striking his colossus-like cane upon 
the floor, began : 44 Young man, sare!” 

44 Well, tare, what is it?” said Harry, disengaging 
the fair arm, which would have detained him, and ad¬ 
vancing so close upon the toes of Mareschino, tbnt the 
latter receded several paces, not without betraying that 
his corns hud been somewhat rudely pressed. 

44 Sacr-r-re! Permittez-moi,” said the Count, who 
was evidently more at a loss for his French than his 
English words—“ let me tell you, sare, you make too 
dem free with that demoiselle, who is affiancee by her 
parents, to myself.” 

44 Well, sir, what have you to say against it ?” 

41 Ahem ! Sare, I have to say that I sail—I sail—” 

44 Well, sir, you tall what 7” 

“Sail not pay you for your dem picture, sare.” 

44 Oh, is that all?” retorted Harry, bethinking him- 
•elf of one of Joe Miller’s pleasantries. 44 It is no sort of 
consequence. I can dispose of the portrait elsewhere. 
Mr. Saint John of the Museum wants a likeness taken 
of his ourang-outang. It will not cost me much trouble 
to point in the tail. 

44 By gar, I shall demand one grand satisfaction, sare,” 
•aid Mareschino. 44 Expcctez-moi, and tremble! Allons, 
madame, tall we go?” 


the entrance of an urchin, with a very suspicious-looking 
bit of paper in his hand, who stood with his mouth open, 
gazing first at the pictures and statues, and then at 
Harry, as if in doubt which of the company to address. 

44 It is all settled,” exclaimed Harry, tossing up hi» 
arms, and clasping his hands over the back of his head, 
while with his foot he upset & can of paint. 44 It is all 
settled ! Stocks are looking up again. Eveline consents 
to an elopement. Carriage must be at the back door by 
seven—chamber-maid can be easily bribed—and off we 
go wirh two of Brower’s best horses.” 

“Well, sir, what do you want?” said our hero, who 
was, in nautical phrase, “brought up all standing ” by 
the apparition of the boy. 

44 Please, sir, this is Mr. Brower’s little bill. He 
would like to have it settled.” 

44 Oh, certainly, all right, and no mistake,” muttered 
Harry, taking the hill. “The charges are quite reason¬ 
able. Tell Mr. Brower I shall patronize him.” 

44 He would like to have you pay him,” replied the 
juvenile collector. 

“Very well, my lad. Exercise will do you good. 
Call here again to-morrow, or some time next week.” 

44 Yes, sir.” 

As the boy departed, another dun, a stalwart fellow, 
in his shirt sleeves, entered. 

44 Mr. Cabbage’s bill for the clothes, your honor. He 
; has got a small trifle of a note to take up to-day, and 
must have the money. He says the hill has been stand¬ 
ing these six week, your honor.” 

44 Standing these six weeks!” exclaimed Singleton. 

! 44 Patrick, you are a reasonable man, and a philosopher, 
and if your master, (had luck to him!) has been cruel 
enough to keep an honest bill standing these six weeks, 
go home and ask him, why the divil be doesn’t let it sit 
down.” 

“ Come along Mrs. Obstinacy—no last words," said | Poor Pat wa * eviUently quite confounded by this irre- 
the prudent Mrs. Gruy, to the fair culprit, who seemed j: ,i * uble *PP ea1 ' He BCrau;hed hl3 ear - loukcd « ‘ b ® 
hesitating between disgust for the Count, and love for H wall > a,,d lhen nt Mr ' S,n S ltf ‘ on ' and ended b >' 
the young artist. 


J 44 Long life to your honor! Shure enough it’s but rai- 
j sonable what you say. I’ll ask Mr. Cabbage where he 
I larnt his manners, your honor.” 

The honest Irishman took his leave, and Harry, after 
indulging in a momentary laugh, checked his mirth and 
said—“ I do not half like this. Shall L suffer Eveline to 
I share with me this life of penury and humiliation? No, 
! no! Generous as she is, and ready to partake with mo 
j ray humble lot, it would bo scoundrelism in mo to urgo 
! her to the sacrifice. I should not—cannot—will not do 
it!" 

J A carriage stopped at the street door, and a moment 
j afterwards, Mr. Moses Timberstock, a watch in his 
j; hand, and followed by the exemplary, Mr. Buckwood, 
i entered the studio. Harry was a little amazed at the 
chatter in. I character of the former gentleman’s apparel. It did not 

The door was closed upon his visitors, and Harry, I partake of the picturesque. A broad straw hat was 
kicking one of Mr. Fowler’s phrenological busts from J upon his head, and he wore a frock coat of brown linen, 
the hearth-stone into a corner of the room, walked back- j| diversified with ink-spots, while his pantaloons were of 
wards and forwards, rubbing his hands, and manifesting jj light nankin, plaited wide at the top, and tapering ’till 
in various ways the elation of the moment. So carried j ( they met the instep, over which they ported, and were 
away was he by his enthusiasm, that he did not perceive J tightly buttoned underneath. 

1 ! 


44 Grant me but one word with her,” exclaimed Sin¬ 
gleton, regaining Eveline’s hand. 44 It shall bespoken, 
loud enough for all of you to hear.” | 

44 On that condition, I do not object,” replied Mrs. 
Gray. 1 

The diffident young man drew the fair Eveline towards 
him, and implanted upon her lips a kiss, that resounded 
through the apartment. 

44 Farewell, Eveline!” 

44 Farewell!” 

44 Sacr-r-r-re /” 

44 Impertinence! You 
chamber for this, miss!” 


shall be locked up in your 
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44 Have got just fifteen minutes to spare,” said Mr. j| 
Timberstock, in a peculiarly hurried and abrupt manner | 
—“ must be on ’change by one o’clock—got five hundred 
things to do—grand tea sale to attend—Mississippi 
cotton lands to buy—India rubber stock—malleable iron 
—Canton—Maine timber-lands, and—is this your friend, j 
Buck wood ?” ; 

“ Yes; allow me to make you acquainted, Mr. Timber- | 
stock, with Mr. Singleton, Mr. Singleton, Mr. Timber- 
stock.” 

11 I am most happy to make your acquaintance,” said 
Singleton, bowing. “I have heard so much of Mr. 
Timberstock’s business talent, his activity, his—” 

44 Enough said—know just what you were going to 
remark—save yourself the trouble—can tell by a man’s 
eye what he is going to say.” 

“ Another proof of the sagacity for which I was about 
to give you credit.” 

“Credit, sir? If you have any funds you are not 
using, I am the man for—pshaw! Excuse me. I was 
on a false trail. Buckwood has been telling me your 
story.” 

“Yes, Mr. Timberstock, and he has impressed me 
with a very high idea of yor capability and shrewdness.” 

“ As for that matter, Mr. Singleton, I trust I can 1 
make or lose a fortune as fast as any one. To-day at the ! 
top of the wheel—to-morrow on the lowermost spoke— 
to-day a bull, to-morrow a bear—but always ready to 
serve a friend. The secret of success in this world, Mr, 
Siogleton, is embraced in one simple word. That one j 
word is your genuine philosopher’s stone, your true ! 
elixir, by which all you touch may be converted into 
gold. That one word is—let me whisper it in your; 
ear.” j 

Harry inclined his ear to his new monitor, who 
whimpered the mysterious word. ! 

“ Humbug! Did you say humbug?” ejaculated our. 
hero. 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Timberstock. 

“ Sublime !” rejoined his pupil. 

“ Touching your own case, now,” suid Moses, “let 
me inquire have you any rich relative, from whom you 
expect any little legacy ?” 

“ Not one,” replied the artist, “ not one from whom I 
hope to receive a brass farthing—though, to be sure, I 
have an uncle in Canton, but whether he is rich or poor, 

I know not.” 

“ What is his name ?” 

“Doyle—Daniel Dovle; and when I last heard from 
him, he was in robust health, and likely to live these fifty I 
years.” 

“No matter for that. sir. We must kill him.” 

“Kill! kill l What do you mean, Mr. Timberstock T” 

“ I said kill—ay, kill, kill, kill, sir! Can any thing 
he more explicit? We must kill him, and let you 
inherit the whole of his property.” 

“ Sir, if you are jesting, let me tell you, I am not in a 
mood to relish buffoonery.” j 

“ Don’t prattle—don’t interrupt me,” said the imper¬ 
turbable Moses. 44 I will settle your business for you in ! 
five minutes. Buckwood, amuse our friend while I am I 
writing,” 1 


Mr. Timberstock drew a table towards him, seized 
a pen, and commenced writing with immense velocity. 
The young painter looked towards Buckwood for an 
explanation, but that gentleman preserved an unmoved 
countenance. 

“ 1 congratulate you, sir,” said Singleton, “upon your 
choice of acquaintances, and thank you for introducing 
to me such an amiable cut-throat as this Mr. Timber- 
stock appears to be.” 

“ Pooh ! it is all in the way of business,” said Buck- 
wood ; “ it will not be the first murder he has commit¬ 
ted. On paper—” added he to himself. 

“Is it possible, Buckwood, that you can palliate the 
monstrous profligacy of his proposition—you, whom 
I have regarded as a gentleman and man of honor?” 

“ Nonsense, Harry. You should be above such child¬ 
ish prejudices by this time.” 

“Prejudices, indeed!” 

“ This will do,” exclaimed Timberstork, rising from his 
seat. “ Here is some news for Afeaaieurg lea Redac- 
teurt . Listen to this paragraph ; k Fortune'• Freak*— 
The Brighton, which arrived at Boston, from Calcutta, 
on Wednesday last, brings intelligence of the death of 
Mr. Daniel Doyle, the chief partner of the extensive 
house of Doylo & Co. The whole of his immense pro¬ 
perty falls to his nearest heir and nephew, Mr. Henry 
Singleton, a young and accomplished anist of this city. 
By this windfall, Mr. Singleton comes into the possession 
of upwards of two millions of dollars, and is lifted from 
a condition of comparative penury to affluence. We are 
glad to learn, that the young gentleman is in every 
respect worthy of his good fortune.’ ” 

“ And do you think,” exclaimed Henry Singleton, 
“that I shall lend myself to such an imposition ?” 

44 Buckwood, your friend is green,” said Timberstock, 
quietly raising his glass. “ Come, we won’t be offended 
Mr. Singleton; you have confided your interests to us, and 
we will take care of them. My youngfriend, do not hope to 
move a step forward in this world with the reputation of 
a poor man. First, make the world believe you are rich, 
and then they will thrust riches upon you. Let them 
suppose you to be poor, and they will deprive you of the 
little you have. Such is human nature !” 

14 And so your principle is—” 

44 Humbug, sir—principal and interest—plain hum¬ 
bug.” 

44 Well; what do you propose doing ?” 

44 1 propose giving you an opportunity of making your 
fortune in earnest. To-morrow your endorsement will 
be as valid among the rabid speculators of W’all street, as 
the name of John Jacob Astor. They will see the state¬ 
ment in the newspapers, and swallow' it with a gudgeon’s 
eagerness. Stocks are daily fluctuating,—you must buy 
on credit and sell for rash—and continue to buy and sell 
until your fortune is made. I know many cases where 
fortunes have been staked upon lighter presumptions. 
Now, tell me, whnt stocks you will have. Here is a 
splendid opportunity for specHlation in the 4 Grand-ltag- 
Sugar-Anti-Slave-Labor-Company.” 

“Rag-Sugar! What the devil is that?” ejaculated 
Harry. 
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“ The Company was formed,” said Timberstock, 
41 upon a report in the newspapers, that a French 
chemist had discovered a process for extracting sugar 
from old rags. On this hint, we have cone ahead. The 
capital of our company is three hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars. We have already established a grand Rag-Depot, 
at the Five-Points, and our apparatus for the manufac¬ 
ture will soon be constructed. Suppose I put you down 
for a hundred shares ? The stock is only ten per-cent 
above par. We shall drive it up to fifty in a day or two. 
What say you to a hundred shares?” 

Harry Singleton began to suspect he was the victim of 
a quiz —or, as the knowing ones say, that he was 4 sold.* 
He resolved that he would be even with his 4 victimizes/ 
and so Baid, with assumed carelessness: 

* 4 Oh, put me down for a coupla of hundred shares, 
while you are about it.” 

44 Why that is twenty thousand dollars !” said Buck- 
wood. 

44 Only twenty thousand!” exclaimed Singleton— 
44 Well; if you think that too little, put me down for 
three hundred shares.” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed the broker, noting down the 
order— 44 three hundred shares for Mr. Singleton, in the 
Grand Rag-Sugar-Anti-Slave-Labor Company.” 

“ To be paid for in rag money,” added Buckwood. 

“Ah! here,” said Mr. Timberstock, 44 is the most 
wonderful project of all. We call it the 4 Patent-India 
Rubbcr-tuction-hosc-Atlantic-Milk-snpplying Compa¬ 
ny ,*’ and our proposal is, to establish a grand milk 
reservoir at Montauk Point, and to supply ships crossing 
the Atlantic, with milk, by means of three thousand miles 
of suction hose, composed of India-rubber. Between 
you and me, I got up the company to help on my India- 
rubber stock. How many shares will you take?” 

“ As the project is rather a bold one,” replied Single- 
ton, “and as I entertain some philosophical doubts as to 
its feasibility, I think I will venture to take only a couple 
of hundred shares.” 

“Now, you hud better say three hundred,” said the 
broker, with his most winning smile; “I assure you,! 
upon my honor, the stock will rise ten per-cent before the 
week is out. If you were not a particular friend, I 
should not think of letting you have it at any price. 
Shall I say three hundred ?” 

44 Well; it is all the same to me. Let it be three 
hundred.” 

44 Three hundred it is. Let me see, what comes next 
on my list—a plan for ameliorating the condition of 
quadrupeds—pshaw !—Plan for carrying the mail by 
balloons—the Saw-dust and Shavings Association, 
who have taken out a patent for making deal boards out 
of sawdust and shavings,—Submarine Exploring Com- i 
pany,—tho Tar and Turpentine Paving Company,—the 
Buhbleton Timber Association,—Zounds ! does no one ! 
among all these hit your fancy ? Well, what think you 
of Wholehogopolis city lots 7 ” 

44 Oh, I will take them by all means, to any amount,” 
•aid Singleton, with alacrity. 

“ Good! I will put you down for five-hundred shares. 
And now I must bo off. In tho morning you must give 


t| me your note for these stocks, endorsed by Buckwood, 
If and before the week is out, you shall be a rich man, in 
1 spite of yourself, Mr. Singleton. For the present, good 
1 bye. Come, Buckwood.” 

j Now it chanced, that as Messrs. Buckwood and Tim- 
1 bcrstock were taking leave of their friend and approach- 
Jling the door, they confronted Mr. Cabbage, the tailor, 
i who was entering with a very formidable looking bill in 
his hand. Harry Singleton, wearied and vexed, had 
thrown himself upon a sofa, unconscious of all that was 
spoken. 

“ Cabbage, my boy, bow are you ?” exclaimed Tim- 
| berstock, striking that individual upon the back with a 
j vehemence that made him draw up his leg with pain— 
j j “ H a ve you come to congratulate our young friend here ?” 

44 Yes, if you call that congratulation,” replied Cab¬ 
bage, displaying his bill with a grim dryness of manner. 

Timberstock glanced over the document, and then 
whispered, with much apparent earnestness, 

44 Nonsense, Cabbage; your charges are too moderate. 

[ Clap on at least fifty per-cent. Ilo will pay it. Why do 
j you stare ? Have n’t you heard the news?” 

“What news ?” gasped forth the astonished Cabbage. 

44 Old Doyle is dead—that good old man—Singleton’s 
uncle. The boy pockets a cool two million. You will 
see it in the newspapers to-morrow\ I advise you to 
; keep on the right side of him.” 

| 44 Two millions of dollars! I am paralyzed! Two 

, millions of dollars !” 

f 44 Certainly ; the last arrival from Canton brought the 
, news. So clop on the items, Cabbage, to double the 
amount. The boy will pay, and ask no questions. And 
Cabbage, if you are in want of funds, come to me, I have 
the investing of his property, and you, you dog, shall 
j have another kind of in-vesting to do for him—do you 
I take 7 Capital pickings! Mum’s the word.” 

Thus saying, and blinking, and touching his nose in a 
most mysterious manner, Mr. Timberstock and his com¬ 
panion departed. As for Cabbage, he stood mute with 
! amazement, trying to take in the immense idea, which 
had been so suddenly imparted. A thousand golden 
visions flitted through his brain. It was no later than 
yesterday, that he had rebuked his daughter, Lucy Ann, 
for remarking that Mr. Singleton was a nice looking young 
man. Now*, if Mr. Singleton could only be persuaded 
to think that Miss Lucy Ann was a nice looking young 
woman, what a nice speculation it would be for the 
family of the Cabbages ! But here he was interrupted 
| by an ejaculation from the wealthy heir himself, who 
, abruptly rising, exclaimed: 

j “ How could they so sport with my misfortunes?” 

* 44 Ilis misfortunes! Poor youth! He was fond of 
! his uncle,” said Cabbage, aside. 

| 44 To intrude themselves upon me in this hour of my 

| affliction with so absurd a project!” 

• “ That fellow, Timberstock, has been trying to league 
| him in with him in some oPhis fancy stock speculations. 

, Prudent youth, to refuse to have any thing to do with 
I him”—thought Cahbnge. 

“ No, Emily ; it must not be ! I must give you up.” 

| 44 Some poor girl, that he now feels too proud to mar* 
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ry,” said the tailor, with an inward admiration of his 
own sagacity. 

“ Give her up ! I cannot! I will rush to her arms.” 
Singleton turned, in the ardor of his emotions, and found 
himself affectionately clasped hy Cabbage. 

“ This meeting is as unexpected, sir. as it is—delight¬ 
ful,” said Harry, with a wry expression of face and a 
faJrering tongue. 

Cabbage hastily tried to conceal his bill, and began,— 
“I beg pardon, Mr. Henry, for intruding at such a 
moment, but I could not forbear ottering you my—” 

“ Your bill of course,” interrupted Harry. “Well, 
out with it, man. You needn’t put on that tombstone 
face.” 

“ Yon misapprehend, Mr. Henry. It was my con¬ 
dolence, my sympathy, my—” 

Here poor Cabbage was so overcome with emotion, 
that he drew forth a white pocket-handkerchief, applied 
it to his eyes, and then in language broken by subdued 
sobs, continued: 

“Most worthy man was your lamented uncle, Mr. 
Doyle. Excuse this display of feeling, but my interest in 
the family, my—” 

“Eh? How? What is the meaning of all this?” 
said Harry. “ Wasn’t that your bill in your hand?” 

“That, sir? what, sir?” 

“That paper in your left hand—the one behind you.” 

“Oh, that, sir! That is the paper—ahem!—I 
brought to take your measure with. Of course, you will 
want a new full suit of mourning.” 

“Full suit! Mourning! Oh, ah ! Oh, yes, I recol¬ 
lect. (This is a very pleasant delusion.) But touching 
your little account.” 

“ Oh, I beg you not to speak of it.” 

“ But how will you lake up that note 7” ; 

“ A matter of no consequence. The bank will renew 
it. Upon my word, Mr. Henry, I shall take it as unkind 
if you insist upon hurrying the payment. I beg you will, 
permit it to stand.” | 

“ I am very anxious, at this moment, to pay off all my 
accounts ; but seeing it is you, Cabbage, why, ahem, the 
bill may stand.” | 

“ Much obliged—and now, if you will step round here 
to the light, l will take your measure.” 

“ Ah, now, for the full new suit of solemn black.” > 

Before retiring to repose that night, Henry Singleton, 
addressed the following note to the lady of his love: I 

“Dear Eveline, —Wo niuut abandon our project of an 
elopotnoul for the present. My motives for this reconsidera¬ 
tion will be explained when we meet. Could’ntyou rally the 
Count into challenging mo ? Ton ami; yut t'aime. h. s.” 

CHAPTER IV. | 

The next forenoon, after a lato breakfast, Henry 
Singleton wnlked forth to breathe the sea air on the Bul- 
tpry. Of the events of the preceding day, his interview 
with Eveline seemed alone to remain upon his memory. 


, mingled but little in society, and, to be candid, society 
i did not appear to miss him much. The people who 
gave dinner-parties, had quite dropped him, now that a 
sumptuous dinner was a rarity to him, and mammas 
i with marriageable daughters, who used once to insist 
' upon treating him as ‘one of the family,’ now always 
managed to have their attention attracted towards some* 

| thing beyond, when he met them in the street, 
j But, for sofne reason or other, on the morning in 
| question, a most miraculous change appeared to come 
, over every body, who had ever known or seen him. He 
had not proceeded the length of a square, before he was 
accosted by Mr. Snob, who sqook hands with him for 
nearly five minutes, a fact sufficient to have given Harry 
| unlimited credit with hulf the tailors in town. Snob was 
' what is called * a solid man.’ He was a Director in the 
Bullion Bank, and had been kind enough to recommend 
| to Singleton’s father, the endorsements, by which the 

■ latter was sunk. In consideration of this friendly net, 
Harry had, soon after his parent’s demise, called upon 

I Snob with the request that he would ussislhim in getting 
discounted at the bank some good paper, to the enormous 
i amount of two hundred dollars, a request which Snob 
| superciliously rejected, recommending Singleton to lay 
I aside his kid gloves and French boots, and to ‘ live as he 
! had lived at his age.’ Harry had a better memory for 
benefits thnn for injuries, and so. when Snob took him by 
i the hand, lie did not repel the familiarity, 
j “ Come and dine with us to-day, en famille said 
Snob; “ Maria often speaks of you, and the rides you 

■ took at Saratoga. She has improved astonishingly in 
j her playing. We dine at six.” 

j “ Indeed, you must excuse me to-day,” said Singleton, 

, wondering at the inexplicable condescension. 

I “ Well, suppose you say to-morrow, or the next day,” 
continued the bank director. 

I “I will send you word in the morning,” said Harry, 
“should I be able to come during the week.” 

J “ Nay, we will fix a day, and send you word,” said 
Snob. “ Good bye, my dear boy. Expect to bear from 
us soon.” 

| As Hurry continued his walk, all his acquaintances 
seemed to be at extraordinary pains to bow and smile. 

| Mr. Whip, the editor, who had cut up his pictures in the 
last exhibition so unmercifully, stopped and made known, 
that he had written a most laudatory critique upon 
Harry’s portraits at Clinton Hall. Mrs. Somerset, who 
i had stricken Harry’s name from her visiting book for the 
t last two years, beckoned to him from her carriage, os he 
i was passing Stewart’s, and begged he would come to a 
I small musical party at her house, that evening. Mr. 

| Cameo drew his greys up to the curb-stone, in his natty 
I turn-out, and invited him to ride over to the races. In 
short, before he reached home that afternoon, he seemed 
to have shaken hands with hnlf the city. He entered his 


If he thought at all of Messrs. Buckwood and Timber- 1 : room, mystified at the occurrences of the day. What 
stock, it was only to smile at the folly and flippancy ofjjL’ould have made people so very friendly all at onco ? 
the proposition, which the latter individual had made to ! His eyes fell upon tho centre-table, and there lay some 
him. It was a brilliant morning. AH the beauty and j half-doien unopened notes in delicate envelopes, and 
fashion of New-York seemed to be flashing through ( sealed with fancifully-tinted wax. He hastily conned 
Broadway. Since the reverse in hi* fortunes, Harry had lithe directions to see if any of them were in- Eveline’s 


22 
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hand-writing. Alns, no! They were invitations from cane the course of a very circuitous and many-armed 
Miss A. and Mrs. B. and other worthy people to small j, stream, “my tract lied off in this direction. Are you 
parties and family re-unions. j k quite sure the rail-road will run to this point ?” 

“ What the deuce does all this mean?” said Harry, j “ My dear sir,” said Timberstock, “ look at its natural 
thoughtfully, “am I dreaming ?” |j advantages, and then tell me if you can entertain a doubt 

He sat down, carelessly took up the newspaper of the ^ upon the subject. Standing as it does at the confluence 
day, and abstractedly ran his eye over the editorial ^ of the Great Humbugbee, with the Little Mudwoddy, 
columns. He was in the midst of a very able ‘ leader,’ j| what site could be selected better calculated to become 
which was proving to hi* entire conviction, that the j the great metropolis of that mighty region—the sublime 
country was completely ruined, and that the Barings l pork emporium of that rich and romantic valley? And 
wonid havo it in their power to sell the whole United |! then, the name— \Vholrhogopolis—vi\\&l could be more 
States at auction, to the highest bidder, beforo the year j! felicitous—and /r/guliar?” 

was out, when his head sank with drowsiness, and the j « That’s verv true. And it strikes me that the names 


soft influences of dreamland lulled his senses. He sud-i| of some of the neighboring cities are also rather peculiar, 
denly started, however—some mischievous imp, commis- j p ray wb at sort of a place is Froe’s Misery?” 
sioned by Queen Mab, having respectfully intimated to « Frog’s Misery? Ahem! Why, as for the location, 
him, that Couut Mareschino was slapping him on the it some what swampy, I confess—but the city is 
bask. He smiled at the joke picked up the newspa- j p 0 p U | 0US> 9 j r> uncommon populous. I don’t like the 

per, and again attempted to fix his attention upon its j ^habitants, however—a devilish dull set of croakers, 

contents; but the letters swam before his eyes, which They put up at the Cornucopia, when they come to New 

opened and shut, opened and shut again, and finally l y or k.” 

stared wide open, as if unclosed by a spring. Their j « j shouldn’t like Frog’s Misery,” sighed Mr. Gray, 

gaze seemed rivetod with an expression of consummate j here are Scampville, Bucket-borough, Wa-hootchee- 

horror upon the paper. What did they behold ? It was [! p 00 tchce-ogee-bawabagn, and others, which must be 
the announcement penned by Timberstock, in which our bo Vliry 0( Jd pl ace8 , if I may judge from their names ?” 
hero was declared to be the fortunate heir of two mil liens I “Thriving places, sir, thriving places. Saw-inills, 
of dollars! There it was, printed—published, with the | wind-mills, rail-roads, canals, court-houses, beautiful new 


name of Henry Singleton, Esq., at full length ! So, 
the mystery was explained! Poor Harry! He thrust j 
on his hat, seized a cowskin, and rushed from the house, j 
CHAPTER T. 

In a small office, attached to the basement story of a 
building in Wall street, sat Mr. Timberstock, expounding 1 
matters financial to his latest victim, Mr. Gregory Gray, 
the father of the interesting young lady, whom we have 
introduced to the consideration of the indulgent reader. 
The room was hung around plentifully with very minute 
maps of unexplored timber tracts, all plentifully inter¬ 
sected by navigable streams—plans of magnificent cities j 
in the wilderness, with sites marked out for the court¬ 
house, the theatre, the park, the hotel, and the bank— I 
formulas of all unimaginable inventions, and drawings of 
new steam-boats, new bridges, new engines, and new 
architectural designs. 

On the shelf were arranged various specimens of 
granite, marble, soap-stone, gold-ore, malleable iron, and 
many other articles belonging to the mineralogical and 
metallic kingdoms. 

“ There arc the bonds, old boy,” said Timberstock, 
handing some papers tied with red tape, to Mr. Gray. 

“And there is the money,” said Mr. Gray, delivering 
a check upon the Bullion Bank, to the broker. 

“You have got a great bargain out of me, Gray,” said i 
Timberstock, depositing the check in company with a j 
mountain of bank bills in an immense pocket-book. “I j 
would not have suffered any ono but an old friend like f 
you to come over me in that way.” j 

Mr. Gray put on his spectacles and turned to the! 
splendid lithographic map, which covered nearly the 1 
whole of ono side of th® walls. ! 

“ Let me see,” said the old gentleman, tracing with his I 


I jails and penitentiaries, meeting-houses and distilleries 
(going up all the time. Fine country. Wages high, 
j produce low. Only wants women to civilize it. No 
wives to be had for love or money. Great speculation to 
| send out a few cargoes.” 

Poor Gray muttered devoutly to himself, “ I wish they 
would take Mrs. G. I would sell her cheap.” 

“But touching my other stocks, do you think th® 
Grand Rag-Sugar-Anti-Slave-Labor-Company, will actu- 
; ally destroy the cane-growers.” 

| “ Beyond a doubt, reduce the revenue of Cuba, ninety 

{ per-cent. Look at that!—what do you think of that for 
I sugar?” continued Timberstoek, thrusting into the hand 
of Gray, what resembled in its hue a nest egg, that had 
l served the incubatory purposes of a dozen generations of 
venerable hens. 

“ It strikes me that it has a sort of mouldy taste, as it 
were,” said Gray, making a wry face. 

“ Ah !” replied Timberstock, “ the flavor is devilish 
fine, when you get used to it. A splendid article, sir, 
and no mistake! It beats beet-sugar and canes cane- 
sugar all to nothing. I am President of the Company, 
and ought to know.” 

“ Pray, when does the milk-supplving company go into 
operation ?” inquired Gray. 

“ Let me see, you have only fifty thousand of that 
stock ?” said the broker. 

j “ That is all. I hope it will continue to rise, Mr, 
I Timberstock.” 

1 “ Oh! never doubt that, old boy,” said the speculator, 

j “It will go up, up, up—up, like a rocket, sir.” 

At this juncture, a spruce young man entered the offic® 
i with a flushed countenance, and apparently big with 
i intelligence interesting to his employer. 
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“Well, Mushroom, what is it?” said Timberstock.— 
“ Never mind the present Company. Are stocks down ?” 

“ Down, low as Lucifer. Rog Sugar ninety per-ceni 
below par—Milk-supplying stock down to nothing, and 
Wholehogopolis city lots refused with a premium to 
purchasers.” 

Mr. Timberstock buttoned up his coat, put his hands 
in his pockets, and strode up and down the apartment, 
ejaculating, “ The devil! When does the next steam¬ 
ship start ? Which way shall I slope ? Gray, my old 
boy, we are dished.” 

“ How ? What!” exclaimed Gray, who stood stupefied 
by the intelligence. 

“We are done for—used-up—exti ngunhed. Shall we 
go’to Texas, or take a hotel in Paris ? Stocks are down, 
lower than plummet ever Bounded.” 

“Give me back my notes, sir; give me back my 
notes,” said the old gentleman. “ The transfer is n’t 
valid.” 

“ Stop, sir,” replied the broker, “ remember that I 
hav® been merely the agent of the owner of the stock in 
this business. These notes belong to him, and he has 
merely cleared the paltry sum of fifty thousand dollars in 
the operation. If he chooses to release you, it is well. 
But I have no authority in the matter.” 

“ Who is the person you speak of?” inquired Gray 
with eagerness. 

“You may learn something concerning him, from that 
paragraph,” said the virtuous Timberstook, pointing to 
the imaginative announcement of Singleton’s good 
fortune. 

“ The very man I turned out of my house,” replied 
Gray, growing very pale, and sinking into a chair. 

“ Let me relieve y^ur apprehensions,” returned the 
broker, “ the young gentleman is passionately enamored 
still of your daughter.” 

“ He shall have her !” 

“ But there is one peculiarity in his conduct, of which 
1 would apprise you, and which seems to indicato a 
mental hallucination, that may terminate in insanity.” 

“ So much the better,” said Gray, tubbing his hands, 
“ I can get myself appointed his guardian.” 

“ He stoutly denies that he has inherited any property 
from hi* uncle—says it is all a hoax—and insists upon it 
that be has n’t a cent in the world. Now, my dear sir, 
if you will humor him in his conceit, and consent to his 
immediate marriage w ith your daughter, notwithstanding 
he is so desperately poor—” , 

“ Desperately poor! Ha, ha, ha! Yes, I like that. 
Desperately poor! Only got two millions!” said Gray. 
“Oh, it shall be done, by all means. And then, he will 
of course lot me off from the payment of these notes.” 

“No—no,” said Timberstock, thoughtfully. “The 
effect of this sudden accession of fortune has been to 
render him avaricious. He will muke the terms easy to 
you, but will insist upon his claims. But what of that? 
The money will all be kept in the family.” 

“ That’s very true,” muttered Gray. 

At this juncture, the young gentleman himself walked 
into the office, with very belligerent intentions towards 
Mr. Timberstock. But, on seeing Mr. Gray his wrath 


was for a moment checked by the surprize, and the 
broker fortunately took advantage of the amnesty to say, 

“ Ah, Harry, my dear boy, give n>e your hand. We 
have settled every thing with father-in-law. All is 
explained, and Eveline is yours.” 

“All is explained! What! have you told him, that 
the ridiculous story in the papers concerning myself is.a 
stockjobber’s hoax?” 

“ Yes, yes, he has told me all,” said Gray. 

“ And do you, in spite of its falsehood, consent to our 
alliance ?” 

“With all my heart. Eveline shall be yours." 

“ Timberstock, I forgive you. This cow-skin will 
explain the object with which I came here ; but you have 
vanquished and disarmed me.” 

“So, you would have thrashed me for putting money 
in your purse? Well, there is no accounting for tastes. 
However, I accept your apology; and now, run and 
throw yourself at the feet of Eveline.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

The denouement of our story may he briefly explained. 
Th® foreign Count, who had so entirely won the favor 
and good will of Mrs. Gray, turned out to be a journeyman 
tailor from London. He was arrested at the suit of Mr. 
Cabbage, from whom he had borrowed, without permis¬ 
sion, the clothes with which he astonished the natives. 
Singleton released his intended father-in-law from the 
obligations, which the old gentleman had incurred in the 
purchase of fancy stocks—the consideration for the 
release being the hand of Eveline. The clay ufter the 
marriage of the young peoplo, Rag-sugar, Milk-supplying 
company stock, and Wholehogopolis city lots rose a 
hundred per-cent above par. Timberstock advised 
Singleton to hold on to them in the anticipation of a 
farther rise, but the latter declared that unless they were 
immediately disposed of he would incur no responsibility 
in regard to them. Fortunately, they were sold, and our 
hero realized by the advance a handsome little fortune. 
I suspect they afterwards fell in value almost to nothing, 
as I never see them quoted in the lists of sales at th® 
Brokers’ Banrd. 


| WOMAN. 

J The prevailing manners of an age depend, more than 
i we are aware of, or are willing to allow, on the conduct 
1 of the women: this is one of the principal things on 
j which the great machine of human society turns. Those 
who allow the influence which female graces have in con¬ 
tributing to polish the manners of men, would do well to 
i reflect how great an influence female morals must also 
I have on their conduct. How much, then, is it to bo 
regretted that women should ever sit down contented to 
polish, whon they are able to reform—to entertain, when 
, they might instruct. Nothing delights men more than 
! their strength of understanding, when true gentleness of 
I manners is its associate ; united, they become irresistible 
| orators, blessed with the power of persuasion, fraught 
j with the sweetness of instruction, making woman th® 
> highest ornament of human nature.— Dr. Blair. 
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|i feelings with which we have enjoyed the twilight bo*r. 

| The child who beholds the fabled splendors of Al Ras- 
j cbid’s court in the fantastic shapes w hich the magic of 
! the fire king calls up amid the glowing embers; the 
— ! youth who has forgotten such harmless fancies in deeper 

Gentle reader, art thou one of those who look upon < filings, and who sees many a scene of future happiness 
winter as a season of dreariness? Dost thou shrink , s | mt ] OWOf t f orl h in t i, e vague, uncertain light of the fliek- 
from the approach of ancient January with his snowy i erin? anc i unC onstunt blaze; the world’s weary wayfarer 

mantle, and crown of icicles? Dost thou pine for the > W | 1Q t h rn ws aside the burden of the day, and yields him- 

fragrance of the greenwood, and the balmy breath of ! * P |f to thoughts “less glad than grave, less pensive than 
genial spring 7 Come with me, and I will show thee a ; SPrenPf the aged pilgrim, who lives in the past more 
clime where the sun ever sheds a cheering ray — where I t [ mn j n present, and who, having reached the even- 
the voice of melody is never mute—a clime w hich one t jj e G f life, is awaiting the night which precedes immoe 
may reach without encountering perils by land and sea. J la j d av ; a ]| f diverse as mav be their fancies and their 

It is true the pride of the garden is no more; the flowers thoughts, are alike sensible to the charms of reverie, 

that once diffused beauty and perfume around, have l pfe creature of mere physical existence—he who love* 
faded before the biting blast, and the window from ’ t to eat an d drink and sleep, and * die even as the beast* 
which we have been accustomed to view the budding j that perish,’ may look upon all this as idle dreaming, and 


loveliness of spring - , the mature richness of summer, and 
the gorgeous splendors of uutumn, now discovers to us 


consider that hour as lost, which is not actively employed. 
But they who remember that when God breathed into 
only the sad ravages of winter. But still at Christmas their nostrils the breath of life, he gave to them * a living 
(it lacks but two day9 of it while I am writing,) the soul' w'ell know how good it is to “commune with one’* 
grass is green and pleasant to the eye, the sun shines heart, and be still.” 

out in all his brightness, and the flocks of little snow - |j It was on such an hour, w-hen the shadows of evening 
birds which hop about the garden walks, or perch on ; were fast closing around me, that I read the concluding 
the leafless branches of the red-berried honeysuckle, j - page of Jesse’s Court of England. A new hook is to 
might almost make one fancy it an early spring, rather! me like a new' acquaintance; if agreeable or instructive 
than a late winter. If thou wouldst have a cheerful —more especially if it be both—and I have been induced 
apartment in the dark days of the season of snows, j to spend hours and days in its society. I part from it 


gentle reader, choose thee, one with a southern aspect. 
Then wilt thou have the midday sun looking in upon 
thee, and while his slant beams lie around thy feet, thou 
wilt be apt to forget that the genial warmth which ani¬ 
mate* thy veins, is not the eillnenc.e of his rays. 
Choose thee a southern room—fill it with books, those 
tried and trusty friends who will never look coldly upon 
thee—keep a bright fire burning in the grate, and a kind 
heart glowing in thy bosom, and thou wilt find the 
atmosphere of thine own home, to be the pleasant clime 
which I promised to show thee. 


j with gratitude and regret—gratitude to the author for 
the pleasure he has afforded me, and regret, that the 
enjoyment is at an end. Such were the feelings with which 
I closed the book I have just spoken of. Referring, as 
1 it does, to the most eventful period of English history— 
a period when the power of the multitude first made 
! itself felt, and when that war between peoples and kings 
! —whose first fruits were our own revolution, and whose 
final results ore yet to be seen, was first enkindled—it 
affords a series of pictures too remarkable to be ever 
forgotten. The meanness and dissimulation of that 


Methinks were winter a far more dreary season than j dotard, James the First—the Christian virtues and 
we have yet found it, we should he fully compensated for, kingly errors of the unfortunate Charles the Martyr— 
its gloomy days by its delightful evenings. The very v the despotism of the arch-traitor Cromwell—the profli- 
natne of a winter evening calls up a host of pleasant ! gacy of the courtly, good-humored Charles the Second- 
recollections. The cheerful fire, the social and domes- j the conscientious bigotry of tlie second James, who, to 
tic circle, the new or rure book, the well-told tale, the ji use the words of one of his own churchmen, “lost three 
light labors of the needle, the simple feast of nuts and ; kingdoms for an old mass,” are most graphically depic- 
apples, with its accompaniment of a temperate draught ]ted. Surely, if history may he defined as “ philosophy 
of rich old wine—such are among the fancies or rather ■! teaching by example, ’ the biography of those who held 
reminiscences which are awakened at the sound. But *ucb prominent stations in the world may be considered 
there is an especial charm in the twilight of a winter's 1 the pictorial illustrations, w hich bring betore the 
day, which belongs to no other division of time. Who pupil the very features, costume and manners of the 
baa not felt the calm influence of eventide stealing over ■ times. 

his heart as the sunliglit faded, and the firelight brigh- jl ^ the myriads of French memoirs which the same 
tened around him? Who, at such a moment, whatever jl period has produced, could be arranged in a method 
be his cares and his tasks—who does not give himself up ; ; similar to thut which the author of the Court of Eng* 
to memory and pensive thought; feeling, as he does so, jl H nc i ’ has employed if the diffuse gosripings of De 
that * Hesperus, which bringeth all good things,’ brings ; Grammont, Choi-y Mds. de Montpenricr, Mottoille, 
rest to the world-worn spirit, no less than to the over- jj Caylus, Nemours, and others, could be condensed, and 
wrought body? Indeed we might almost trace the different i the wheat winnowed from the chaff of the multitude of 
phase* of our own characters by remembering the various I! livraisons to which the momeulou* scenes of the *ev- 
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enteentli and eighteenth centuries pave birth, we should and the momentous July is disposed of in a single bracket, 
have a more accurate idea of that portion of history |j with the words “ nothing the whole month— mass in the 
than of any other on record. There is, perhaps, no ape gallery .” Had Louis enjoyed the some prosperity as. 
round which has been thrown so much of the glare of, his predecessors, he would have pone down to the grave 
false glory, as that of Louis the Fourteenth. The vie- j with the character of a man without passions, affection* 
tories achieved by the arms of France, the pomp of a | or intellect—the most imbecile of a degenerate race of 
court unrivalled, even to this day, in magnificence, and monnrehs. But adversity aroused great and pood quali- 
the galaxy of brilliant stars which then adorned the ties which lay dormant within his nature, and of which 
intellectual firmament, have blinded many winters and he was unconscious in the day of his power. He was 
readers to tho 4 cloud no bigger than a man’s hand,’|: long in aw'aking from the torpor of selfish indifference, 
•which then arose in the heavens, nnd was destined to but he did awake, and it may be said of him most 
gather over the nation until it burst in the wild tempest emphatically, that 

of the revolution. Poverty was treading fast upon the , “Nothing in his life became him like its end.” 

heels of victory—infidelity was following the stately And what was the true character of his Queen? How 
march of philosophy, like its shadow—vice, clad in | can wc dissipate the gorgeous-tinted clouds w hich fancy 
4 purple and fine linen,’ mingled boldly in the festivities thrown around her, and gaze at the simple, una- 

of the court, while the voice of a famishing and discon- d ornc d fellow being. Possessing every thing that is 
tented populace was heard from afar oft, like the sullen ] ove | y j n woman—beauty, gentleness, definite taste, 
murmur of a distant ocean. But these coming evils i ntG i| ortt exquisite grace of woman, and warm 

were unmarked by the busy actors in the gay scenes of B fl* GCl j nns — s he was richly gifted with qualities to com- 
■aristocratic life. Absorbed in the pursuits of interest, j man j lbe attachment of all around her. But the very 
ambition or pleasure, they lived but for the present j;C j inrms t fiat would have rendered her the ornament of a 
moment, and while the people, in their thraldom, were court> unfitted her to be its Queen. She was too 
■lowly gathering strength to break their chains, the P nn * ;!! WO manly for her high and difficult position. All who 
ces, buried in sloth and luxury, were rapidly losing the j bave rosenib i Gt i her, have been nlike unfortunate in such 
power to oppose the encroachments of popular will. The ^ smt?on Thc ] 0VG i y Mary of Scotland, the fascina- 
•eeds of that tree of liberty which produced such baleful ^ j oanna of Naples, and ’the beautiful Maria Antoi- 
fruits in less than a century afterwards, were sown in may be c \ atK ^ a3 singularly alike in character, 

the reign of Louis le Grand, while the profligate regency j: ai)d c ' qual ] y un h appy i n their fortunes; while the 
of Philip of Orleans, and the imbecile reign of Louis Ami0 of Kng ] anf i f t h e masculine Elizabeth, and 

the Fifteenth, tended to produce, throughout the nation, ^ tcrma j, nn t Catharine of Russia, ended a fife of pros- 
an atmosphere in which the plant could not fail to jj peril> arni d the blessings of their ■abject*, 
thrive. Yet were the nobles blind to their danger, and Forgive mef p enl i e reader, if I have led thee too far 
a writer of the period, the celebrated Suint Sim °n into the labyrinths of courts and palaces. The records 
calmly tells us that 44 in order to make revolutions, ^ tbose past B g Gg afford many an incident which far 
three things are necessary, leaders, minds and money, . excce( ] s tbe moH extravagant fancies of the votary of 
and France has neither.” ! fiction; and such is the tale I am now about to tell. 

But the time came when none of these requisites were j An al]usion in lbc s U e tch of James the Second, bv Jesse, 
•wanting—when the people, despairing of finding proper drew my Eften tion towards it, and from the various 
rulers among the mighty, chose them from among the meTnnl .i 09 0 f t he period, I have drawn the details which 
humblest of their fellows, nnd then began the reign ofp may gcrve to intGrG3t t hee for an idle hour, 
crime and rapine and bloodshed, which makes the very 
name of the French Revolution a sound of horror. And |j 
what a singular picture of blindness and insensibility is 
presented in the private diary of the unfortunate Louis | 
the sixteenth, during tho progress of those frightful events Ij 
which hurried him onward to the fatal guillotine. Onelj 
would suppose, from the perusal of that singular record ,j 
of private feeling, that he fancied the individual Louis d 
Capet had little interest in the affairs which concerned ij One of the most brilliant ornaments of the splendid 
the King. During ihe eventful month of July, 178!)—|i and profligate court of Louis the Fourteenth, was the 
the month when the revolution actually commenced— I voting Alike de Rurne. Originally destined to the 
his diary i. made up of stag-hunts, masses, and ‘noth-,, career of arms, the death of an elder brother, which left 
ingf,’ • Rien, Rien ’ being the word which recurs must: vacant several rich benefices, produced a sudden change 
frequently. The fourteenth of July, when the Bastille j in his prospects, and at tho early age of ten years, 
was stormed by the populace, and the head of its gover- jj Armund do Ranee, received thc tonsure. Those intel- 
nor earned on a pike through tho streets, is noticed in ,| lectual tastes, for which he was already remarkable, 
his journal by the single word "rien." The record of, seemed to fit him in a peculiar manner for an ecclcsi- 
June. 171)1 is still more remarkable for its barrenness; | uslical lile, and he devoted himself to his studies with a 
even his disastrous flight from Paris is only noticed for real which promised unbounded success to the aspirant 
the temporary inconvenience it seems to have occasioned; ■ for fame. His early acquaintance with the classics was 


THE ARBOT OF LA TRAPPE. 

“Think’st thou existence doth depend on time? 

It doth ; but action* are its epoch : mine 
Have made my days and nisrhts imperishable, 
Endless, nnd all nlike, as sands on the shore, 
Innumerable atoms; and one desert, 

Darren and cold oil winch the mid waves break, 

Put nothin? rests, save curcn-scs nnd wrecks. 
Hocks, and the salt-surf weeds of bitterness.” 

MANFRED. 
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so great, that he published an edition of Anacreon when}! eyes, her fine hair, her superb figure, the symmetry of 
only twelve years old ; and his progress in various other | her delicate hands and feet, were claims to admiration 
branches of polite learning was so remarkable as to | not likely to be overlooked in so voluptuous a society, 
obtain for him the notice and protection of Anne of I and Adele de Montbazon had listened to the voice of 
Austria. Devoting himself more especially, however, adulation, until its music had become wearisome to her 
to the study of the Scriptures, and of the Fathers of the -| ear. Moving in the gavest round of fashion, breathing 
Church, he passed through the various grades of cleri- j an atmosphere of enjoyment, and surrounded by all that 
cal education with the most distinguished success, and, {| a mere votary of pleasure could desire, she had already 
when permitted to become a public preacher, soon {[begun to feel the satiety which ever waits upon indul- 


placcd himself in the first rank by his learning and bis 
eloquence. Young, handsome, and highly gifted, hejj 
became one of the most popular persons about the court, 
and hundreds who had forgotten to listen to the dictates 
of virtue in their own consciences, flocked to hear them 
from the beautiful lips of the young Abbe de Ranee. 

Enviable as it might appear, his position was, in fact, 
ono of extreme danger. Endowed with strong passions, 
those universal concomitants of great talents, possessing 
a naturo extremely susceptible, and a heart overflowing 
with warm affections—gifted, also, with a person of the 
noblest beauty, and a voice of the most winning sweot- 


gence, when she accidentally encountered, at a masque, 
the gifted Abbd de Ranee. The charms of his brilliant 
wit, and the musical tones in which he uttered those 
sparkling bon mots which form the zest of conversation, 
attracted her attention before she was aware of the per¬ 
sonal beauty hidden beneath his mask and domino. 

| Pleased with the mystery of the affair, the romance of 
jl Armand’s nature was awakened, and he determined to 
jj win her heart by the magic of intellect alone, ere he dis- 
jj covered to her the features of her unknown admirer. 
They met frequently at the many entertainments of the 
court, but by avoiding her near presence in genei^l 


ness, he was exposed to temptations which might easily jj society, he managed to preserve his incognito; and it 
have overcome a spirit far more ascotic than that of the;! was not until passion had asserted full mastery over the 
young ecclesiastic. To heighten the perils of his career, jj hearts of both, that Madame de Montbazon discovered 
his father died ere he attained his twenty-fifth year, and l| her secret lover in the person of the handsome end 
Armand de Ranee found himself not only free from j gifted Abbe. It was to both a dream, such as bad 
control, but also in possession of a large estate. It was jj never boffins visited their waking thoughts; it was a 
at that period of his life, when pleasure intruded itself! fi rst and passionate love, for, however inconstant each 


within a heart formerly devoted to wisdom—that ho first 
began to feel the weight of his sacred vows. Ilis thirst 
for fame had been slaked in the stream of oourt favor, 
and the allurements of society now offered themselves J 1 
to him at the moment when his heart turned in weak- j! 
ness from the empty honors which he had achieved. ■ 
But tho morals of the time were not such as to compel i 
him to the practice of much penance and self-denial. 
His holy office was but a slight barrier to his passions, 
and however the cowl might conceal, it certainly did not I 
prevent thoir indulgence. Living in the daily observa¬ 
tion of the most flagitious scenes, and surrounded by ! 
those whose rank only served to emblazon their vices, |i 
the Abbe de Ranee soon became as well known for his j! 
reckless dissipation as for his talents, and while he still jj 
continued to utter the most eloquent exhortations from 


might once have seemed, other attachments were but the 
semblance, while this was the reality of affection. Tain¬ 
ted as they were, hv evil contact, the voluptuous priest, 
and the court beauty were, for the first time, sensible of 
disinterested love, and henceforth the character of both 
seemed to lose the selfishness which had once been their 
most striking trait. Yet their love was a crime, and 
howovor their guilt might be palliated to the eyes of the 
world by the licentiousness that prevailed around them, 
in the sight of Heaven, the sin was too dark and deadly 
to escape its reward. But the heart of the lover was of 
far different mould from that ©f his volatile mistress. 
There was a wealth of tenderness in his bosom of which 
she never dreamed: his capacity for loving exceeded 
hers in a tenfold degree, and all the powers of his noble 
nature, all the energies of his gifted mind, were concen- 


tbe pulpit, his daily conduct evinced how little effect the jj trated upon this affection. Her dazzling beauty, her 
lessons of virtue had produced on his own heart. Pus- 'j bewitching gentleness, her fond blandishments, had rom- 
aionately devoted to the chase, ho w ould frequently spend ! pletely captivated his senses, and the treasures of his 
several hours in hunting, and then, travelling with all ‘ gifted intellect were flung like grains of incense on the 


speed some ten or fifteen leagues, to reach the spot where' 
his duties called him, he would sustain a disputation in : 
the Sorbonne, or deliver a sermon to the people with ns j 
much tranquillity ns if he had just issued from his closet. 
His fine powers of conversation rendered him so desira-J 
ble a companion, that he was constantly engaged in ! 
some wild frolic, and, listening only to the dictates of! 
his unbridled passions, he was ever foremost in scenes 
of riot and excess. | 

Among the beautiful women who composed the bril-j 
liant circle of Versailles, the Duchess of Montbazon was • 
pre-eminent in loveliness. Her dazzling complexion, so 'J 
rare a charm in the native of a sunny clime, her splendid [j 


shrine of her loveliness. But the fire that burned before 
the idol, was an unhallowed flame—the smoke of tho 
incense ascended not up to Heaven, and the punishment 
which ever awaits the deeds of ill, did not spare the 
denizen of courtly splendor. 

As one of the charms of their intercourse was tho 
mvstery in which it was involved, the Duchess de Mont- 
ba/on had given her lover a private key which admit¬ 
ted him by a secret staircase to her dressing-room; 
and thus they were accustomed to meet without the 
cognizance of the lady’s most confidential domestics. 
Months had passed without awakening either from their 
delirium of passion, when, at length, business compelled 
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De Ranee to leave Paris, and summoning a degree of 
resolution of which ho was scarcely capable, he repaired 
to their usual trvsting-place to bid her farewell. The 
lady had just returned from a ball at the Tuilleries, where 
the lovers had met each other with the careless glance 
and frivolous words, which served to hide their seerpt 
from the eye of prying curiosity. Throwing off her 
velvet robe, heavy with its embroidery of seed pearls, 
and loosing her beautiful tresses from the cumbrous 
heftd-gear prescribed by tho fashion of the times, 
Madame de Montbazon dismissed her attendants, and 
awaited the visit of her lover. Never had she looked 
more enchanting than on that evening. A wrapping- 
gown of dark flowered silk, displayed the beauty of a 
form usually encased in tho stiff hoop; while her dark 
tresses fell upon her fair brow and bosom in all the una¬ 
dorned loveliness of simple nature. Such was the crea¬ 
ture who sprang with joy to greet the coming step of 
the young Abb6, and who lay, weeping upon his bosom, 
when the hour of parting came. Again and again he 
bade her farewell—again and again he pressed her to 
his boating heart, and, as he kissed her fair round cheek, 
be dared to breathe a sacrilegious prayer that Heaven 
would watch over the object of his guilty love. 

Two short weeks only had elapsed, when the Abbe de 
Ranee, impatient of his exile, unexpectedly returned to 
Paris. It was late in the evening when he reached his 
hotel, and, as he summoned his valet to assist at his 
toilet, ho anticipated the joyful surprize which his sud¬ 
den return would afford his beautiful mistress. Wrap¬ 
ping his manteau about him, and slouching his hat close 
over his eyes, he hurried to the abode of tha Duchess of 
Montbazon, and reached the private portal just at the 
hour of twelve. Noiselessly making his way up the 
narrow stairs, he approached the secret door, and paused 
to listen ere he ventured to unclose it. But all was still, 
and his heart beat high as he imagined his beautiful 
Adele lying in peaceful slumbers so near him. Pausing 
one moment to quiet his excited feelings, he cautiously 
unclosed the door, and the next instant stood in the 
midst of the apartment. Good Heavens ! what a scene 
presented itself! Stretched on a bier, attired in the 
vestments of the grave, lay the body of the Duchess, 
while on a table near, with the features distorted by the 
most loathsome of all diseases, lay the severed head of 
her whom he had left in the bloom of youth and health 
and beauty ! Tall tapers, placed at each extremity of 
the bier, shed a ghastly glare upon this dreadful specta¬ 
cle; and uttering a smothered cry of horror, the wretch¬ 
ed man fell senseless beside the dead. His mistress 
had died of small-pox, after an illness of only six hours, 
and amid the confusion and dread which always attended 
this frightful malady, her remains were so little respec¬ 
ted, that the coffin having been found too short, the sur¬ 
geons had severed her head from her body ! 

When he recovered his consciousness, the Abbe de 
Ranee found himself still alone with the frightful images 
of death. In a paroxysm of incipient madness, he 
rushed from the apartment, and at daybreak was found 
lying senseless at tho door of his own hotel. When the 
attendants, who should have watched tho Duchess, 


entered the room, they found the private door unclosed, 
and a manteau, which was recognized as belonging to 
the Abbe de Ranc6, together with a glove, stamped with 
his family arms, lying beside the bier. Death had be¬ 
trayed the secret of their loves, and ere the disfigured 
remains of the beautiful Adele were deposited in tho 
tomb, the whole court rang with the tale of honor. 

This is no wild and unprobable fiction, gentle reader. 
Such was the fate, as recorded in the annals of the time, 
of one of the ehief ornaments of a court, and such the 
revolting barbarity which characterized the obsequies of 
youth and beauty and rank, in the age of Louis the 
Fourteenth. 

Months passed away ere tha Abbe de Ranee recover¬ 
ed from the terrible shock. Madness would have been 
almost mercy compared to the pang< of grief the stings 
of remorse, and the fearful recollections which haunted 
him day and night. The imago of Madame de Montha- 
zen leaning on his bosom, her arms entwined about his 
neck, her eyes beaming unutterable tenderness into his, 
was frightfully blended with the remembranee of the 
bloodstained head, the loathsome features, the glazed 
and half open eyes which had so lately met his view ; 
and often were his attendants aroused at deep midnight 
by the wild shrieks which told of the horror such visions 
awakened in the suffering penitent. But time wrought 
its usual work of peace in the heart. Armand de 
Ranee rose from the bed of sickness stricken in 
spirit, desolate in heart, but resolved to expiate the 
sin for which he had suffered. With a calmness that 
seemed almost unnntural, and even led to the suspi¬ 
cion that the taint of insanity still lingered about him, 
he set himself to the task of reforming his mode of 
life. Dismissing his retinue of servants, he sold all his 
plate, jewels, and rich furniture, and distributed their 
price among tho poor. Ail luxury was banished from 
his table, and denying himself even the most innocent 
recreation, he spent his whole time in prayer, and the 
study of the sacred writings. Neither the railleries of 
his friends, nor the jeers of the gay world could deter 
him from the course he had now marked out for himself. 
He sold all his estates, and relinquished all his rich bene¬ 
fices, reserving only the Abbey of La Trnppe, which he 
obtained permission from the king to hold, not as a 
church gift, but simply as an Abbot, subject to the same 
laws that governed the brotherhood. To this humble 
retreat he retired in the year 1662, bidding adieu for 
ever to a world in wbioh he had sinned and suffered so 
much. 

His first care, after opening the duties of the abbey, 
was to reform the abuses which had crept into the fra¬ 
ternity, through the relaxed discipline of his predeces¬ 
sors; but finding many of the monks unwilling to 
conform to his severe regulations, be permitted such as 
were refractory, to retire into other houses, und com¬ 
menced his new system with such only as were equally 
zealous with himself. At first he forbade the use of 
wine and fish, prescribed manual labor, and enjoined 
unbroken silence; hut in later years, ho materially 
increased the austerities of the order. Prayer, reading 
the sacred authors, and severe labor divided every 
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moment of their time. Every species of recreation—!' exiled monarch, the misguided, the bigoted, but unfor- 
even that of study was prohibited, and the fathers were [ tunate James the Second of England, 
forbidden to speak to each other, or even to disclose The king’s visit seemed to awaken a faint glimmer of 
their countenances one to another. So great was the early recollection in the breast of the Abbot of La 
isolation of each individual, that a monk might live for Trap pc. The things of -1 e world—the stirring scenes of 
years with the most cherished friend of his youth— cities and courts—the dreams of ambition, the realities 
might eat from the same board, and kneel at the same of destiny, once more aroused his long dormant interest, 
altar, yet never learn his identity, till death had sealed and he listened long and eagerly to the tale of vicissi- 
the bodily eye and lips for ever. The Abbot alone, tudes which James could unfold. But he was too 
together with a few lay brethren, were obliged to retain consistent not to repent most bitterly of thus yielding to 
the privilege of speech for purposes of business, but it temptation. When the king departed, he condemned 
was only exercised in cases of absolute necessity. The himself to additional penances in order to expiate this 
hospitality, however, which had originally been enjoined violation of his own rules, and allowing himself to think 
by the founder of the .order, still characterized La of worldly affairs. The severity of his discipline proved 
Trappo; and amid tho silent, solitary, self-denying too much for his weakened frame and advanced age. In 
beings, who glided like ghost9 about the noiseless corri-. Ies 9 than a year afterwards, the grave, which (according 
dors, the spirit of benevolence was ever present. But if to a rule of the order) his own hands had dug, received 

the health of the melancholy Abbot sunk under the ,j the remains of him who was once known as the gifted, 

severe penances to which he subjected himself; and the ambitious, the voluptuous Armand de Ranee. For 
even the Pope, unwilling to lose so zealous a son of the thirty-seven years had he been buried in this desert of 
church, advised him to relax the severe discipline of his ; earthly affections, and, when, at the age of sixty-five, he 
monastery. Inflexible in his purpose, he listened to the -j , aid down , he burden of existence, the errors of the 
advice of none, and having partially resained his health, | v#)ulhful prim ho d long been forgotten in the austerity of 
the only relaxation he allowed himself, was the substi- the pioil9 Abbol of La Troppe. 

tution of intellectual in the place of manual labor. !| Gentle rendor thou ha9t doubt less listened to many a 
Years rolled on, and am.d the destruction of armies, 9 tale of roninnlic ifUorest conneclP d wilh the monks of 
and the convulsion of empires, the name of De Ranee Lr Trappef fop the mys|ery which must envelope men 
had faded Irom the remembrance of those whom he had | who Hve togethcr> i ooking not upon each other’s faces, 

left behind him in the busy world. Absorbed in the , and hearing „ ot each other > 8 8peec b, must ever make 

desire of reforming tho abuses of monastic life, and the them ft favorile 9ubject with irnaginary writers. But it 
wish to expiate, by daily penance, the sins of his youth, may ^ lhou knowest l itt l e of the history of the singular 
the Abbot of La Trappe continued to divide his time 
between writing treatises for the religious world, and 


practicing the most rigid austerities. All knowledge of j tbe i cagt lo 


fraternity ; it may be that thou hast never before heard 
of him by whose exertions it was transformed from one 


of the most ascetic orders of monks 


political affairs was prohibited in the abbey, and even ever knovvn exjst . j can on)y tell thee lhat mine is a 
the stronger who shared their hospitality, was desired (rup wcorf of , he pH9t; and llle au9tcri iies wl.ich now 
to withhold all tidings of the external world from the , wa5te thp , ivc9 of the 80 | ilary Jrappistes owe their 
inmates of the living tomb. Even the Abbot knew little orif , in t0 the me lancholy termination of on intrigue of the 
of the changes which society was undergoing at that seventeenl h century, 
momentous period, and, if the convulsion, which shook _____ 

to its very foundation, one of the mightiest nations upon j Note. —According to Jesse,the house which was the scene of 
earth, when tho consecrated head of majesty fell beneath Madam* dc Montlmzon’s death, and oi the frightful spectacle 
. . recorded ahove, i.s still standing in Paris. It is No. 14 in the 

the blow of the headsmun, was toll within the sullen ffne des Fosses i^t. (iermaiu 1’ Auxerroie, and is now known 
walls of La Trappe, it was hut as a blow inflicted on a us the Hotel Ponthieu. 

palsied and scarce sentient body. || - - , . - 

On the evening of a mild November day, in tbe year ! q ^ JHE HUMAN MIND. 

1690, a stranger, of sad deportment and careworn mien, I 

attended by a few domestics, claimed the well known : Nothing, perhaps, would conduce so much to the 


ON THE HUMAN MIND. 


hospitality of La Trappe. As he alighted, the Abbot 
prostrated himself at his feet—an act of humiliation 
which he always performed to a visitant, and then led 
the way to the chapel. After the usual religious cere¬ 
monies, a supper of roots, eggs, and vegetables was 
placed before him, and he was conducted to his straw 


s, claimed the well known . Nothing, perhaps, would conduce so much to the 
As he alighted, the Abbot knowledge of the human mind, as a close attention 
jet —an act of humiliation , to the actions and thoughts of very young children; 
to a visitant, and then led * and yet no branch in the history of human nature 
er the usual religious cere- , *** more neglected. The pleasant and extravagant 
eggs, and vegetables was notions of the infantile mind amuse for the instant, 
’as conducted to his straw and are immediately forgotten, where they merit to 


pallet by the lowly Abbot. With the dawn of day, the be registered with the utmost care; for it is here 
stranger was astir, and applied himself to tho severe ar) d here alone, that we can discover the nature and 
duties of tho place, with the most fervent devotion, character of first principles. An attention to the 
The abbot knew not, and cared not for his name or sta- commencement and devclopement of their ideas would 
tion; it was enough for him that he was a stranger and correct many of our speculative notions, and confute 
a man of sorrow. But even the holy father was moved most of the sentiments of abstract philosophers, respec- 
to tears when he learned that the grief-stricken man, ! ting "hat they so confidently advance concerning thes* 
who knelt so humbly to implore his benediction, was an i first principles.— Cogan. 
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Original. 

SKETCHES IN THE WEST. —No. VIII. 

BY THE AUTHOR Or 4 LAFITTE,* 4 CAPT. KYD,’ ETC. 

It is delightful to have one’s pen glide again, smoothly 
and evenly, over the sheet, free from the nervous 
twitching* and start* which have characterized it the last 
ten days, as if the soul of Saint Vitus had entered into it. 
All who essay to write on a Mississippi steamer, which 
shakt*9 underweigh, as if a fit of ague had hold of it, 
must not be surprized if their autograph resembles that 
of Stephen Hopkins, in the list of signatures at the bottom 
of tho Declaration of Independence. How such a 
signature should ever have been perpetrated out of a 
Mississippi steamer, is wonderful. But we are con¬ 
vinced that steamboats did not obtain at that period, and 
that it could not therefore have been written on board of 
one. 

1 have been out all day, sight seeing, and will embrace 
the opportunity a solid edifice affords, of penning the 
result of my observations. Imprimis: Saint Louis was 
originally a trading post with the Indians. It was first 
settled in 17G4, by a party of Frenchmen from New- 
Orleans and other French towns on the Mississippi river. 
They here laid out the plan of a large town, calling it in 
honor of the reigning French King, Louis XV. It is 
known that all the French settlements, in this region, 
from New-Orleans to Saint Louis, under the appellation 
of Louisianna, were claimed by France, while to the 
inhabitants, La belle France, was the paradise of Earth. 
Subseqent events showed that the site of Saint Louis 
had been happily chosen. It soon became so important 
as a point of communication with the Indians of the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers, that in fifteen months 
after its first occupation, the French Governmont sent a 
Governor with a detachment of troops, to the post. The 
town continued to increase, and in a few years became 
the Capital of Louisianna, and until the government of 
the country passed into tho hands of the United States, 
it was the central point of the French power in North 
America. The original inhabitants were simple in their 
habits, and thoir pursuits were chiefly agricultural. The 
government parcelled out to them the rich prairie-land 
in the neighborhood for a circumference of two leagues, 
where, with but one general enclosure to prelect their 
crops from the wild beasts, they tilled the soil, and lived 
together in a happy and patriarchal community. There 
were some, however, who traded in peltries and valuable 
furs, with the Indians, which they shipped on keelboats 
to New-Orleans, receiving in return, such merchandize 
as the citizens required. 

When the government of Saint Louis, with Louisianna, 
was transferred to the United Stales, this town, which 
had received but little increase by emigration, began to 
attract the attention of the Americans, who, like a flight 
of locusts began to flock Westward. About the same 
period the introduction of steamboats on the Western 
waters, the first of which, the General Pike, appeared at 
Saint Louis in 1817, gave new wings to the laborious 
commerce which had hitherto boen carried on in this 
23 


region, by means of barges. The enterprizing spirit of 
the Americans diffused itself wherever they approached, 
their industry and talents begun to lay open the sources 
of wealth, and under their magic toueh, commerce and 
agriculture awoke into a new existence. It would seem 
that great inventions appeur, just at the time when 
Nature is ready to apply them. Steam navigation 
twenty years earlier In the West, would have been 
useless. Printing and the mariner’s compass were dis- 
covered at the very era human wisdom would have set 
for them. Great inventions are a part of the 44 human 
scheme,” they have their own laws, times, and seasons. 

In 1818, Saint Louis began to exhibit signs of com¬ 
mercial bustle; Yankees, with busy faces and speculating 
eyes, ran against quiet Monsieur at every corner; old 
French houses, with galleries and perpendicular roofs, 
gave place to smart looking stores, with gold-lettered 
signs, the town, or village-greon, was covered with ware¬ 
houses, and the oaks, which grew before the ancient 
stoop, fell before the devastating spirit of 44 business.** 
In a short time, the town began to wear an American 
look, and the Americans, as they do wherever they 
emigrate in any numbers, gave language, manners, and 
character to the place. So effectually has every thing 
French, fallen before the scythe of Yankee enterprize, 
that I have not been able to find more than three or four 
French motions of the ancien regime , and but few traces 
of the former slate of things. The society is, however, 
still a good deal French, and in many families of the first 
respectability, the French is the household tongue. Some 
of the lovliest females here are also of French descent* 
There are several heavy French mercantile houses here* 
The shadow of the old town, with some modification, 
alone remains, though the substance is departed. 

The situation of Saint Loui9 is highly favorable for 
commercial purposes. It commands the trade of thn 
Illinois, the Missouri, and Upper Mississippi rivers, with 
the tributaries, and the fertile regions through which 
they flow. It also commands the mineral trade, the 
extent of which is now incalculable. Through the Ohio, 
one huudred and eighty miles (or, sixteen hours,) below, 
it is easily accessible from the Atlantia States, and the 
States watered by the Ohio, Tennessee, and Cumberland 
rivers. The natienal road will also terminate at this 
place, and will soon be made the central point of several 
projected rail-roads. The soil of the surrounding coun¬ 
try is rich, and minerals almost every where abound—it 
is easily cultivated, affording abundant harvests, with 
but comparatively little labor, while the forests are 
valuable for their timber. Few places in the United 
Stales, West of the mountains, none except, perhaps 
Now Orleans, bid fair to rise to a higher rank among 
American cities, than Saint Louis. The city is built 
over a substratum of limestone, such as composes the 
cliffs for many leagues below. Most of the buildings are 
constructed of this material, which gives solidity without 
any apparent beauty to the whole town. The levee or 
landing-place, is at low water, one hundred and fifty feet * 
wide, descending rather abruptly to the water. It is 
much too narrow for the business done upon it, and the 
citizens already begin to feel the inconvenience of it. It 
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it exceeding rough and broken, and by no means a very 
pleasant promenade, though to the merchants it is, no 
doubt, literally paved with gold. If the citizens of Saint 
Louis appreciated the beauty as well as the comforts of a 
smooth, even landing, before a town, they would set 
about improving, by grading and paving their 44 First 
street,” instead of altogether beautifying other parts of 
their town. From the water, the town rises gradually to 
about six hundred yards, to a level plain, (the beginning of 
the prairies that stretch Westward,) over which it 
spreads for several squares. This is the newest, and 
destined to be the handsomest part of the town. The 
streets are spacious, and houses are going up on them, 
which are ornaments to the city. The town ofSaint Louis 
was incorporated into a city government in 1822. The 
income of the city is about thirty-five thousand per 
annum. Saint Louis proper (or the chartered limit*) 
is but one and a half miles long, on the river, and half a 
mile wide. The suburbs of the city are called North and 
South Saint Louis, and are each larger in extent, than 
central Saint Louis. Tho commerce of the city is 
apparently greater than that of Louisville. Twenty- 
three steamers are now lying at the landing, and more 
than forty have been seen here at the same time. There 
are seldom less than twenty here at any one period. All 
of them bring and carry away full freights. The health 
of Saint Louis, so far as I can learn, is equal to that of 
Natchez, which is saying a great deal, for Natchez, 
is no doubt tho healthiest city West of the Alleghenies ; 
this has been proved by its statistics of mortality com¬ 
pared with those of other places bearing the reputation 
of great salubrity. The present population of Saint 
Louis, including the suburbs is estimated at about 
fourteen thousand; it has more than doubled since 1831. 
There are here a very handsome court house, in the 
eentre of a green square, well-built market-house, an 
orphan asylum, several hotels, a hospital, five printing 
offices, several brass and iron foundries, saw mills, grist 
mills, and various manufactories. There are also the 
Saint Louis university under the management of the 
Jesuits, a nunnery, a young ladies' academy, and numerous 
schools for children. If inexhaustible resources and 
unrivalled commercial faculties, if new streets, piled with 
material for building, and handsome edifices going up on 
every side, if crowded and noisy thoroughfares, if steamers 
constantly coming and departing, if crowded hotels, 
taverns, and boarding-houses, if the arrival of from fifty 
to two hundred strangers daily, and finally, if a spirit of 
enterprize, such as few cities exhibit, are indications of 
prosperity, then is Saint Louis the most thriving city in 
the Great West. j. h. i. 

The common fluency of speech in many men, and most 
women, (sowing to a scarcity of matter and a scarcity of | 
words; (or whoever is a master of language and has u j 
mind full of ideas, will be apt in speaking to hesitate j 
upon the choice of both; whereas common speakers | 
have only one set of ideas, and one set of words to clothe i 
them in ; and thesp are always ready at the mouth: so 
people come faster out of a church when it is almost' 
empty, than when a crowd is at the door.— Swift. j 


Original. 

STANZAS. 

BT ANN S. STEPHENS. 

We met—that happy hour is thrown 
O’er my sad destiny, 

Bright as the Heavenly bow that shone 
On earth's tempestuous sea, 

When the deep solemn voice of God 
Recalled the waters of the flood. 

Tho ties which bound my soul to life, 

Were perishing and dead, 

All blighted by the constant strife 
Of fevered thoughts—’till feelings rife 
With low sweet music spread, 

Along each sad and voiceless string, 

And through this heart went whispering, 
’Till as a lute, to thy dear will, 

Alone, it wakes with tuneful thrill. 

Let others strive to wake the strain, 

And all its notes are hushed again. 

My life’s bowl mantled to the brim 
With blighted hopes and pain, 

The ruby wine was pale and dim— 

Around the cold and tarnished rim 
The gems had lost their flame. 

One drop within the wine ye threw, 

Which kindled all to its own hue. 

The gem ye cast within the bowl 
Shed starry brightness o’er the whole. 

The flowers which early shed their bloom 
Along my youthful way, 

Were sighing for their lost perfume— 

As if they blossomed in a tomb 
Where human ashes lay. 

Then, like a sunshine came thy smile, 

The blossoms drooped a little while, 

And then, as if they felt the dew, 

Upon them stole a blushing hue— 

And as beneath an April rain, 

Their sweetness all came back again. 

How deep the change since first we met! 

How deep, and still how bright! 

These eyes are sometimes dimly wot 
With bitter tears—and sad regret 
Still often dulls their sight— 

That clouds can ever intervene 
Thy noble heart and mine between. 

"Vet they ore but the mists that lie 
Upon a blue and April sky. 

With years that bowl has brighter grown, 
The wine more ruby red. 

The music hath a richer tone, 

And flora each bright and precious stone 
A mellow light is shed. 

Thy will may quench their light again, 

Thy hand alone can rend the chain, 

Where gems and flowers and music twine, 
To link thy nobe heart with mine. 
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Original. J Giunt’s Neck is one of tho first nestling spots of the 

GIANT’S NECK. Griswolds, and most devoutly do we hope it mov never go 

Thk readers of American topography, and more | oul of lhe family or the name. Nor does it seem likely 
especially tho delvers into those compends of Connecti-1 to do so. The spot where stood the ancient church of 
cut history, scmi-occasionally put forth under various I 1 w hich one of the Griswolds was the minister, is about 
titles for the purpose of attracting the attention of per- j lwo from the old family seat, and within some 

sons more or less interested in the annals of the glorious 1 ei S ht or ten years past, the Messieurs Griswold of 
old land of “ Steady Habits,” and still more especially this cil y» who are two of our most eminent and successful 
those who navigate Long Island Sound, either as skip-|l merchants, have erected, (or caused to be erected mainly 
pers, mariners, engineers, or passengers, in the multitudi- j| through their mean?,) a handsome and substantial stone 
nous steam-boats, packet-sloops, and notion vendersof the edifice, not only for the continuance of the worship of 
great Yankee nation—are familiar with the name of the , God in its primitive form, but to preserve and embalm 
romantic headland with which we have to do at present; the memory of its old minister and its old parishioners on 
but, it is a decided opinion with us, that few or none of i the very ground where their posterity have so long been 
the number know any thing of the origin of the name, | wonl to gaze over their graves, and endeavor to decipher 
and that fewer still are acquainted with the legendary the quaint inscriptions on their monuments. If those 
romance connected with that beautiful promontory, and "’ho read this attempt to perpetuate the memory of the 
the yet more beautiful bay and islets from whose bosom *P°L W ^1 rid® out from New London, on some pleasant 
it projects. It is our purpose to tell them. afternoon, in the proper season, they need to go but 

Giant'* Neck is now one of the most quiet, as it seven miles, (probably a little more,) before they will find 
certainly is one of the most charming spots on the whole "'© have said literally exact, and only defici nt in the 
line of the Connecticut coast, from Rye to Watchill; poetic temperament, that should have been more glowing 
and that is praise sufficient for any spot, either here or in ! ar, d consequently more true in its description. Old 
Arcadia; for, we take it upon us to soy, that ocean, sea, J hiantic is the name of the region hereabouts, and tho 
or hay does not wash its waves on lovelier strands or ! name especially of the pretty church just mentioned, at 
“bellow its billow-music” amidst a softer scenery than it was the name of the nut-brown edifice of more than 
skirts the coast of old Connecticut. ! 0,10 hundred years ago, which it has superseded, and 

Giant’s Neck is not so familiarly known to navigators Niantic is redolent of legendary lore, all of it capable of 
as “Sachem’s Head,” because, forsooth, it is more being turned to good account, and which shall, if we live 
retiring , not only in its manners but in its position. I lon S enough, be turned to good account. Bride Pond, 
“ Giant’s Neck,” however, is abundantly more beautiful and ^* tcb Ledge, the Obit Spring, the Woolpit Hills, 
not merely in its locale , but we intend before we get and Manatock Mountains, shall not go down to oblivion, 
through with this modest notice of it, to prove that it has j unrecorded, if one of its rustic ruralizer* in a great city, 
more of historic interest, more Aboriginal romance, than can do an y thing to prevent it. We have the whole 
all the Heads or Head- lands that can be found even by | romantic region under an antiquarian supervision, and 
a coast-surveyor from this city to Cape Cod, “all along ; “ * hal1 g° bard with but Taber Hill, Sunkapogue, 
shore.” Giant’s Neck is only second to “ Black Point” Ponegansett Pond, and Griswold Wood, shall yet hold 
in Indian reminiscences, and may even take precedence of the position with posterity to which the deeds of the 
that fumous promontory in some of its olden legends, j! original heatheness that inhabited them, and the early 
It doe* not boast of being the birth-place of the Pvunkers, ‘ Christianity that superseded the Indian, entitled “Old 
the Wawkeets, the Occuishes, the Obits, and the ' Niantic.” 

Soebucks, of that renowned region—its aboriginal pre- j Our on ty object noio is to settle a mooted topograph!- 
tensions are more humble—it claims only to be a suburb I <*1 fact—to put people in possession of a knowledge 
of this seat of Pequod celebrity—branch celebrity we jj necessary to a proper understanding of local nomenclature, 
mean, derived from the more prominent renown of the jj Wh . v thi * P lare is lhu ® ,,amed « and why that is known 
present stock of Indian magnificence. jj b y another designation, few folks know, and fewer still, 

Giant's Neck, However, though hut secondary in its jj we fear * have an . v desir ® 10 know * The y Mould know, 
celebrity as an Indian precinct, has taken the lead of II is unpardonable that in so young a country as ours, 
Black Point, in the modern history of that region. As I a #in S le *P ot * hou,d bear a name that those who inhabit 
an English settlement it became even more famous than k are unable to account for, even from tradition. In 
the royal seat of aboriginal royalty itself, for the reasons j P oint of ^’t, tradition itself is but a sort of treadmill; 
which we shall detail hereafter, and as an American || those who know any thing about it only remember the toil 
point of interest, it has been still worthier of note. For j! with wbirb tbe y trod its ® te P»* and care ,il the more about 


more than one hundred years it has been owned by the j lhose who went before lbem ’ than th ® last operator 
Griswolds, and during the whole time been in the actual ; cares for his predecessor, in any other department of 


occupancy of that ancient and respectable fumilv. This 1 human knowledge. 

branch of them are near relatives of the Griswolds of * n an ear, y P arl * bo eighteenth century, a furious 
Black Hall, at the mouth of the Connecticut, so long and war ra ? ed between the FVquods, a fierce and merciless 
so honorably known as the proprietors of the soil. A spot branch of the great Narragansett nation, inhabiting tba 
that has produced two governors of the state, and still left bank tbo Pequod river, (now the Thames,) and 
continues tbe family residence. the Niantics, a tribe descending from the same savaga 
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stock, who had been long located on a point in Long II but with the more important object of preventing any 
Island Sound, nearly equi-distant from the Connec- ji improvement in the commissariat of the beleagured 
ticut and the beautiful arm of the sea, which we have !l garrison. It was intended not only to strengthen the 


already said, is known by the name of the Thames. 
The Pequods determined upon the annihilation of the j 
Niantics, had prepared a formidable fleet of canoes, on 
board which they had embarked a strong body of their 1 
savage chivalry, intent on this fell purpose. The arma¬ 
ment set sail, or rather set paddle from Pauquotannock, . 
the principal maratime port of that power—(marntime 1 
enough for our purpose, since its waters were then and 1 
are now sufficiently brackish to bear good oysters ) The 1 
armament passed Mamacock with a fair tide, and moon 1 
enough to carry them by Yatccop's Rock in safety. 

What is now New London, was then a quiet and peaceable 
little Saltwater hamlet, sleepy as it is now, and having , 
once gone to bed, nothing under Heaven would have ,, 
awakened it at that time, short of the arrival of a prize- ;i 
vessel, as nothing would disturb its slumbprs now, but jj 
the appearance of a New Zealand whaleman with an 
uncommon quantity of sperm oil. New London, there- 
fore, offered no opposition to the Pequod squadron. The ■ 
Indians probably would have been brought to by the 
martialists at Fort Trumbull, but unfortunately that , 
gallant garrison was not established until towards a i 
hundred years afterwards. This we consider sufficient :j 
apology for any seeming want of vigilance on the part of [ 
that valiant military post. For very much the same 
reason, Castle Griswold on the opposite side of the river, 
permitted the Lantern Hill forces to pass without question ! 
and without attack. They cleared the 44 Harbor’s mouth” j 
and even doubled Millstone Point, with perfect safety, J 
the inhabitants, a doughty race of warriors having over- , 
eaten themselves at a thanksgiving dinner, had actually 
gone early to bed and slept so soundly through the night, j 
that Saucosus himself might have robbed their henroosts | 
with impunity, and for aught we know, have carried off | 
the family grunter without tying his nose and without | 
awakening his owners. At all events, tho adventurers 
entered Black Foint Bay, and reconnoitered Wigwam- 
Rock without the slightest molestation. Peter Tantiqui- 
geqn himself, a Mohegan of distinction, then on a visit to 
some of his Niantic relations, being the only Indian that ( 
scented the foe during the still repose of that eventful 
pight; and even his temporary suspicions were soon 
lulled to rest by the opinion that it was nothing more than 
the noise of some skunk hunters from “Small Gains,” 
who finding no land game had undertaken to rifle Mr. 
^laniwnring’s lobster pots. 

The brave but rather too confident Niantic, therefore, 
permitted the Pequod forces to pass the point; and at ! 
this moment it is necessary for the historian of the 
expedition to leave them, for tho purpose of “bringing up 
the rear,”—not of the belligerent fleet, but of the history— 
pot to aid the invaders, but to enable the reader to 
understand the story. 

The Indian fort at Blp.ck Point was already closely 
invested by the land forces of the potent Pequod empire, 
and was actually upon the point of starvation. The 
ft aval armament was fitted out for the purpose, not only 
pf lending aid to the besiegers by military reinforcement. 


Pequod army by an actual reinforcement of men, but to 
cut off all supplies which the friends of the Niantics 
might endeavor to throw into the fort by water. The 
fort was already in such a strait for want of provisions, 
that it was quite impossible for it to hold out much 
longer, and everv thing was in this deplorable predica¬ 
ment w hen the hostile fleet “ cast kellick ” off the cove 
which separates the lands now owned by Mrs. Griswold 
on one side, and the P—— family on the other. The 
Pequods had become befogged in one of those sea mists 
which, like the fog at Nantucket, frequently envelope* 
the New England coast in a darkness dense enough to 
“cut with a knife,” and sometimes so palpable that the 
navigators of Block Island can drive a nail into it and 
hang up their hats. 

Now, it so happened, that while this mighty armament 
was upon the very point of pouncing upon the unfortu¬ 
nate Niantics, and was prepared at all events, to cut off 
all the efforts of their friends to recruit the stock of 
yokehcag in the garrison, the mighty men of Black 
Hall, Four Mile river, and the adjacent regions, had 
collected canoes laden wilh Indian provision for the fort, 
and having passed the promontory alrendy mentioned, 
and whose name this expedition gave to it, as wo shall 
show in the sequel, the enemy was discovered. 

It was, of course, quite out of the question for so feeble 
a force to make its way through the blockading fleet riet 
armis, and a council of war was instantly colled. Unlike 
some modern consultations in military and civic opera¬ 
tions, the discussion was as prompt as the call. It wos 
decided at once, that stratagem must be resorted to. 
The succoring squadron run under the litile wooded 
islet, now so beautiful a feuturein the lovely landscape 
to which we have already alluded, and another council 
held a hasty session. The result was immediate and 
decisive. 

One of the Griswolds, (we wish we had the papers by 
us to ascertain his Christian name,) commanded the 
expedition, and to him belongs the honor of suggesting 
the measure that saved the devoted garrison, and gave 
name to the place, which through our means will, we 
take it, he immortal in history. Thisbold fellow proposed 
to the Lees, the Marvins, the Ingrahams, the Lords, nnd 
the Chadwicks, etc., etc., who composed his command, 
that instead of fighting their way through the hostile fleet, 
they should frighten the enemy from the coast, and thus 
relieve the garrison, despite the formidable forces that 
beleagured it by sea and land. The proposition was 
unanimously adopted, and the necessary means immedi¬ 
ately taken to carry it into effect. The relief vessels 
were at once prepared for moving, and one Lester, a 
stalwart member of the band, it was agreed, should be 
the principal instrument by which it was proposed to 
circumvent the Indian sen commander. This man was of 
formidable bodily dimensions in his own proper person, 
but it was determined to add materially to his altitude 
by artificial appliances, and being, moreover, a man of 
uncommon athletic powers, and pliancy as well as 
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dexterity of limb, he wo# well fitted to the important [j 
functions assigned to him. ij 

Every thin? else being ready, Lester was provided 
with a pair of stilts, which would add at least five feet j 
to his height, with extempore garments to make his |i 
corporeal elongation proportionate to the increased j; 
longitude of leg. Thus made up in size, care was taken | 
to make his face ns fierce as possible, and nil his personal \ 
appointments of corresponding dimensions. He was 
then placed on end in the principal canoe, and the 
whole squadron rowed towards the enemy. Never 
was consternation more complete than when the 
Pequod warriors first descried this appalling apparition! 
We are aware that the classical enviers of this our 
glorious narrative, will affect to firtd paralel cases in 
ancient history, and even claim that several of the - 
heroes of Greece, Rome, Egypt, and the villainous com¬ 
monwealth of Carthage, have done greater things, and ; 
resorted to more ingenious expedients. It is false—nay, j 
we may almost venture to adopt the language of the I 
speech at Patchogue, and tell the varlets they lie! There 
never was any thing, ancient or modern, half equal to 
this “ moral strategy” of the Black Hall hero, and we 
hereby give mortal defiance to the caitiff who says there 
was. This, to those who know us, wo take it, is enough! 
Enough,at any rate for our purpose is it, that the Pequod 
fleet was struck with a dismay that not a soul on board 
could disguise; from tbe admiral down to the smallest 
pawpoose that officiated as powder monkey in this 
flotilla, the consternation was irrepressible and fatal. 
Resistance was deemed ridiculous, and flight was the 
sole alternative that occurred to the mind of Sachem, 
private savage, or squaw, if squaw there was on board—a 
matter that is much mooted, in the historical records of 
those days. 

**Sauve que peut ,” was the word that passed at once 
through the fleet, and though it is understood not to have 
been in French but good classical Narragansett, it 
answered the purpose just as well; for every mother’s 
son (and daughter)acted upon that salutary admonition, 
ar.d the Indians scampered from the scene with more than 
Waterloo celerity. They came prepared to fight 
Niantics, Montauks, Mohegans, Hammanassetts, or even 
the burly burghers of Pettipaug, but they had no idea of 
waging war with devils, and of course, entertained 
no doubt that the enormous mass of apparent humanity, 
was nothing less, (though probably something more,) 
than a reinforcement from the regions, reputed at that 
time, as they are now, of very unsavory character, and 
whose forces, very little is gained by encountering. 
What became of the affrighted fleet in its way back to 
MamUcock, or whether in fact it ever reached that place, 
is more than we know, and more than we care, for that 
matter. It is sufficient for us, that the besieged fort of 
the Niantics was relieved, and the land forces of the 
Pequods drawn off, as their sea armament had been. ! 
The head-land was for years dreaded and avoided by the 
savages, and by them designated by the outlandish appel- 1 
lation, which in their heathen tongue signifies—being 
translated into our more euphonious language— Giant’s 
Neck. c. r. D. 


Original. 

LAYS OF A LOVER. 

BT PARK BENJAMIN. 

THE BEGUILER. 

Love is tbe beguiler—maidens, beware. 

He comes in a smile and a sigh; 

Shut up and bar up your hearts as ye will, 

He’ll dart in through the shield of an eye. 

He’s light as a thistle and swift as the wind, 

W’hen he sings—oh, tbe nightingale’s dumb. 

Some how or other, he’s always near by, 

Soon or late he is certain to come. 

Keep watch, gentle lady—beware lest he cause 
You from soft, downy slumber to start. 

And takeoff when he goes, like a mischievous imp. 
Not the roof of your house, but your heart. 

He’s a terrible chap, though he hasn’t a beard, 

And does not sport whiskers, but curls, 

And his cheek is as red as a sunny-rich peach, 

And his lip is as smooth as a girl’s. 

With the wile of a serpent he makes his approach. 
Though as harmless in mien as a dove, 

I’d rather encounter an army of men 
Than that sly, little archer, young love. 

A target for years he has made of my heart, 

With an aim so well-taken and true, 

That at last it is riddled and torn into shreds, 

And now every arrow flies through. 

Oh, he’s the beguiler and stealeth away, 

The very best plumes of old Time: 

Beware of him. ladies, but most when he comes 
In the fanciful garment of rhyme. 

Your poets pretend that their words are sincere, 

As a spotless, young angel’s above; 

When they know in their souls they are only the lies 
Of that wicked, young devil, called Lovs. 

TO V-. 

I saw thee once, my dearest, 

But once, and yet thou art 
The fondest and the nearest, 

To this devoted heart— 

Thy soft, dark eyes are in my dreams, 

And waking, 1 behold their beams. 

To me there is no gladness 
On the earth and in the air, 

And life is veiled with sadness, 

And nothing seems as fair, 

As ere I saw those dark eyes shine, 

And pressed thy tender band in mine. 

Ah ! fate has not a blessing, 

Beloved, in store for me— 

Like tbe rapture of possessing 
Love's sweetest gift in tbee. 

We met, we parted—it is past; 

That meeting was our first and last. 
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Original. 

LOVE’S VAGARIES. 

BY MISS CAROLINE F. ORNE. 

Young Love one day, in a merry mood, 
Snatched up his bow and quiver, 

And spreading his wings his wny pursued, 

On the banks of a rolling river. 

There stood in his path a damsel fair, 

Of most romantic beauty, 

And a bachelor old, with a gallant air, 

Was proffering courteous duty. 

Young Love from his quiver drew a dart, 

And nearer them softly stealing, 

He planted it deep in the bachelor's heart. 

And left him lowly kneeling. 

Onward he went, and crossing the stream, 

He enme to a stately dwelling; 

There the sunlight fell with a softened gleam, 
And music's notes were swelling. 

Ho entered a fair and spacious hall, 

Where a lady sat commanding, 

And near her an awkward servant tall, 

With downcast eyes was standing. 

Young Love with an arch and merry smile, 
Stood gazing for a minute; 

But beware of his glance, so full of guile, 

Be sure there’s treachery in it! 

He wounded them both with an arrow keen, 

And then from the hall descended, 

And onward with gay triumphant mien, 

His way to the kitchen wended. 

There was a woman ugly and old, 

Her nose and chin were meeting. 

Her teeth were yellow as any gold— 

Oh ! beauty’s charms are fleeting ! 

But love has a dart for the plainest face, 

As often as for the fairest, 

And thou without beauty, take heart of grace, 
And see that thou never despairest. 

For he pierced the heart of a foolish youth, 

And a veil his eyes threw over; 

'Twas a merry sight, I ween, in truth, 

To see him [day the lover. 

Love spread his wings and flew away, 

’Till he came to a rosy bower; 

’Twas twined with the crimson cypress gay, 

And the white Clematis flower. 

There sat a lady of saddened mien, 

Tears o’er her cheek were gleaming; 

Her form was the fairest ever seen, 

In fancy’s wildest dreaming. 

14 Oh, ho!” said young Love, 44 this work is mine, 
Your sorrow shall soon be over, 

Here comes the youth whose beam must be thine, 
No longer he’ll be a rover." 


The lady was rich, and the you h was poor, 
But Love is all-powerful ever, 

And he kindled a flame that should still endure,. 

’Till death should those fond hearts sever. 
He peeped in a cottage window next, 

Where there sat a gentle maiden ; 

She was quietly reading a holy text, 

To a sufferer heavy laden. 

Wo and onguish had made their homo 
In that sad and lonely dwelling, 

And many a bitter trial had come, 

Their hearts with deep grief swelling. 

Softer and purer grew young Love’s mien. 

As he thought of the days before them; 

As gently he turned from the holy scene, 

He uttered a blessing o’er them. 

To tell of the freaks of Love were vain— 

They are countless in their number; 

But who would escape from his fatal pain, 

Must never let caution slumber. 

He lurked in the fold of a lady’s shawl; 

From her wreathing curls he darted, 

As they swept o’er her shoulder’s graceful fall,. 

Like threads from the sunbeams parted. 

He entered the halls of the rich and gay. 

In the dwelling low and lonely; 

Many a heart he pierced for aye, 

And some for a moment only. 

He joined together the foolish and sage, 

Witty and wise with the stupid ; 

Beauty with wealth, and youth with age— 

These were the freaks of Cupid. 

Original. 

STANZAS. 

Cherish that fervor, gentle maiden. 

Which fires thy breast; 

’Tis with thy Saviour’s goodness laden, 

Purest and best. 

Go where it leads—aye heed its calling* 

Nor hid it cease ; 

Like sound of far-off water’s falling, 

It culms to peace. 

In this thy new devoted feeling, 

Fervent and deep, 

Anger and envy passed concealing* 

Forgotten sleep. 

Sure hope to highest joys inviting* 

Now bids thee come, • 

And peace and gentleness uniting* 

Thy heart have won. 

If tears and sighs in holy sadness 
Arc sown by thee, 

In regions of undying gladness 
Thy fruit shall be. 

Let others fay —*• This meditation. 

Is false and vain ;” 

With Christ in trusting dedication 

Do thou remain. x. L. l. 
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O r i f i a a 1. 

PAULINE ROSIER. 

BT ROBERT HAMILTON. , 

It was in the twilight of a coM November day, 
while a violent storm was raging as I hurried along the 
Rue Dc Grace, that I heard a feeble voice exclaim, 
“Charity! Charity!" I turned to the spot from ' 
whence the sound proceeded, and there, in the dark 
recess of an old building, sat a human figure shivering , 
in rags. The singular situation, and the wretched , 
appearance of the supplicant, caused me to pause. On , 
a closer examination, I found it was a female crouched I 
upon the damp and chilly ground ; a tattered clonk was 
closely drawn around her person, but yet so scanty in its 
dimensions, as to suffer her arms to be exposed to the 
fury of the storm. Her neck and bosom were also par¬ 
tially uncovered, over which hung thick black masses of | 
dishevelled hair. Her face was pale nnd haggard, while | 
her eyes flashed with a wild and unearthly lustre. On j 
perceiving me regarding her, she extended her right j 
hand, and in a voice of melancholy sweetness, faintly 
again ejaculated—“ Charity ! Charity!" I dropped a j 
piece of money in her palm—my heart filled with sor¬ 
row at her desolate and cheerless situation. 44 Poor 
woman," I exclaimed, “ mny God be with thee," and 
turning away, I was about to resume my path. 

With a strong convulsive effort, she sprang forward, 
seized my hand, pressed it to her lips, then falling on 
her knees, called a blessing on me. The suddenness of 
the act caused her cloak to fall to the ground, and 
reveal to view a tall, emaciated figure, in the veriest 
habiliments of poverty, while I particularly observed a 
miniature richly encased in gold, suspended from her 
neck by a faded black riband. Dim as was the light, I 
could, however, discover that it was the picture of a 
man—no doubt a treasured remembrance—a gift of 
happier times—a token of the affections that served 

41 To bring remembrance full before the view 

Of the loved lineaments 

Of those we ne’er must hope to meot again.*’ 

«»Pray rise, my good woman," I said— 44 this is no 
place for sorrow;" and I endeavored to raise her, but 
my attention seemed only to increase her suffering; 
sobs deep and audible heaved her bosom, tears streamed 
in torrents from her eyes; she held my bund with a 
grasp like death—a strong hysterical laugh ensued, and 
she fell senseless before me. 

My situation was a most singular and painful one— 
almost a stranger in Puris—an unknown female in sor¬ 
row and suffering lying stretched before me on the cold 
and stony ground—no one near to aid or advise, for 
such was the fury of the hour, that the streets were 
utterly deserted. To leave her exposed to the mercy of 
the elements—to the chance of recovery, or to the acci¬ 
dental meeting of some individual more able than myself 
to succor her, seemed an act of barbarity. A thousand 
iJeas flashed through my mind with the rapidity of 
lightning, and I stood for some minutes the being of 
irresolution, but humanity whispered to my heart, 44 She 


is a woman. My determination was at once taken, 
and unclasping my clonk from my shoulders, I wrapped 
it around her stiff and senseless form, and replacing her 
in the recess in which I had first discovered her, has¬ 
tened to the nearest dwelling, to solicit for her shelter 
and assistance. 

It was with difficulty, however, that I could find one 
heart to lend a favorable ear to my story, all to whom 
1 applied, appearing to regard my request as quixotic, 
for such is human nature, ever too prone to receive with 
suspicion the prayer of misery, and to attribute to the 
wretched sufferer, the cause of his own misfortunes. 
At length I encountered a feeling response in the person 
of a poor and humble woman, who listened with com¬ 
passion to my story, and telling her husband, whose 
heart, thank God, was as alive to my tale of wretched¬ 
ness as that of his honest partner, to accompany me, 

! we returned to the spot where I bad left the sufferer, 
land arrived in the very crisis of time, to rescue her from 
two gens d’ armes, who were dragging her along with 
brutal force, and heaping on her the most debasing 
I reproaches. 44 Gentlemen," I exclaimed, 44 that female 
is under my protection; pray resign her to my care." 
j A loud luugh burst from the minions of authority, 
accompanied with a threat of punishment if I offered to 
oppose them in the performance of their duty—at the 
( same time they pushed the poor creature with such vio¬ 
lence, that she fell prostrate on the cold and flinty pave- 
: ment. 

j I felt the blood of indignation mount to my face. I 
J clenched my fist, and but for the cooler judgment 
| of my companion, who arrested my arm, the ruffians 
I the next moment would hove fallen before me. I 
'sprang forward, and raised the sufferer—the blood waa 
streaming from a deep gash above her temple. On per¬ 
ceiving I was beside her, she clung around me with 
frantic violence. “Save me! save me!" she exclaimed, 
j“they would drag me to a prison—they call me a beg- 
jgar—a thief—a—a—she could not give utterance to the 
1 epithet—a convulsive shudder ran throughout her frame 
j —a flood of tears came to her relief, and she wept bit- 
I terly upon my bosom. 

The gens d' armes looked at each other with amaze- 
| ment. Their stern visages seemed to relax at the 
j scene of misery. They muttered some words, the 
; direct purport of which I could not hear, but the sounds 
{l thought were those of pity. I seized the moment to 
[appeal to their feelings. My prayer was successful, 

! which, backed by a few pieces—a more powerful advo- 
I [cate than the voice of humanity—they consigned the 
[j unfortunnte creature to my protection. I now lost no 
;,time in urging upon her the necessity of accompanying 
I i us to a place of sufety. At first she hesitated, as if sus- 
jjpicious that my suggestion was the covert of some sinis¬ 
ter design, but niy request being seconded by my gene- 
I rous friend, won her confidence, and leaning upon us for 
j support, we directed her tottering footsteps to the dwel¬ 
ling of the good Baptiste—the name of the worthy indi- 
| vidual who had listened to my story, and who was now 
most anxious in his effoits to succor the unfortunute. 

;j Arrived at his dwelling, his kind dame was busy in 
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administering to the wants of the sufferer, who now be¬ 
ginning to feel assured that we were guided in our actions 
solely from the impulse of charity, began to acquire 
confidence, while her countenance assumed an expres¬ 
sion of melancholy happiness mingled with the remains 
of departed beauty. Her age was apparently not more 
than forry. while her language and mien gave token of a 
superior education. The locket already referred to, gave 
also proof that there was a mystery connected with the 
situation in which I had found her. Her exhausted 
state, however, forbade, for the present, any inquiry, 
and confiding her to the care of Baptiste and his spouse, 
with means to procure whatever was necessary for her 
immediate wants, I was about to retire, with the pro¬ 
mise that I should be with her in the morning, but the 
poor creature appeared fearful to part from me. “ Oh, 
sir,’* she exclaimed, “do not forsake me. I am indeed 
unfortunate. I have no friend on earth; all, all have 
deserted me. You, sir, I feel, were sent by Heaven to 
extricate me from the wiles of oppression, do not deny 
me your confidence—your counsel. I am a wretched 
wife and mother—my husband is—” 

“Hush!” I cried, interrupting her; “to-morrow I 
will hear all—doubt not my friendship—my interest in 
your case. You want repose. Retire, and in the morn¬ 
ing I shall be with you.” The poor creature seemed 
entirely overcome by the little kindness I had shown 
her *, she fell upon her knees, and invoked a blessing 
upon me. Baptiste and his spouse responded “ Amen !” 
I departed from the house. Darkness had now com¬ 
pletely enveloped the world; tho elements bad nothing 
abated in their fury, and hurrying through the storm- 
swept streets, I soon reached my home. That night as 
I pressed my pillow, I thanked God that I felt a better 
and a happier man. 

On the morning I repaired to the bouse of Baptiste. 
The worthy couple received me with the cheering intel¬ 
ligence that their patient had passed a night of good 
repose, and was, in every respect, much better. I 
requested to be conducted to her. My demand was at 
once acceded to, and being led into a little apartment, 
humble but cleanly, with a bright fire blazing upon the 
hearth, I found the object of my solicitude seated at a 
table, gazing eagerly upon the miniature. So deeply 
was she abstracted, she was not aware of my presence, 
and whea I broke the silence, she started to her feet and 
hastily concealed the miniature in her bosom. 

She was conscious, however, that I had witnessed the 


“Ah! sir,” she exclaimed, “did you not save me 
from famishing—insult—prison—haply from death 7 
Yes, yes, there is a frankness in your manner—a candor 
in your speech that assures me I may confide in you. 
Will you consent to become the possessor of my secret 
—my monitor? Do not consider me an impostor— 
indeed, indeed, I am an oppressed and suffering being— 
the victim of villany and power.” 

I took her hand, and requesting her to be seated, said, 
“If what you say be true, in the sight of Heaven I 
promise to direct your acts, and to endeavor to redress 
your wrongs.” 

[ “ Thanks ! Thanks ! God will reward you—alas ? 

I can never. Look here,” she said, “ taking the minia¬ 
ture from her bosom. “ Behold the cause of my poverty 
and suffering. I looked—it was the likeness of a young 
and noble-looking man. 
j “ And w'ho is he?” I asked. 

“My husband! she replied. Her hand dropped by 
her side with the miniature, and but for my assistance 
she would have fallen to the ground, 
j “ My good woman,” I said, “compose yourself. Let 
there be no reserve, no concealmfnt with me. Tell me 
oil, and rely upon me as your friend—your protector.” 

“ 1 do! I do sincerely,” she exclaimed. “ Alas, it is 
a tale fraught with bright days, fond hearts, and blighted 
hopes; but”—she looked around the apartment as if 
fearful other ears than mine might hear the recital. 

I rose, and satisfying myself that all was safe, assured 
her that she might proceed freely. Thus encouraged, 
she spoke as follows: 

I “ My maiden name was Pauline Rosier, the only child 
of humble parents, who resided in the village of Plancy, 
in the department of Aube. As is too frequently tho 
case, I was indulged in every caprice that my youthful 
mind could fancy. Seventeen summers hud shed their 
lustre on my head, and life was to me a garden of joy. 
At this period, there come to reside in our village a 
young man, by name, De Brian, of noble birth and 
, attractive manners. He had been sent, by his father, 
from Paris, for the better finishing of his education, under 
the tuition of the pastor of our village, as well as for the 
restoration of an impaired constitution, occasioned by 
the gaieties and dissipation of the capital. Among the 
inhabitants, he soon became a favorite, and, at our cot¬ 
tage a constant visitor. My heart was captivated by 
his appearance, and I regurded him as a being superior 
to all that I bad hitherto beheld. He was assiduous in 


act, and a deep blush suffused her countenance. I 
betruyed no astonishment or curiosity, but slightly ad¬ 
verted to the happy improvement in her looks. She 
was again about to express her gratitude, when I pre¬ 
vented her. “ Well, well, as you please,” she said, 
“ but it is fit that you know something of the unhappy 
creature whom you have so greatly befriended.” 

“ Not without it be congenial to your feelings,” I 
answered. “I am convinced that my protection has 
not been bestowed upon an unworthy object. That to 
me is a sufficient recompense, but, as yet, I am com¬ 
paratively a stranger to you, and therefore not entitled 
to even your friendship, much less to your confidence.” 


hi* attentions to me, and at length avowed himself, with 
the permission of my parents, my lover. This, however, 
was opposed by the pastor, and his visits forbidden, 
j Young, ardent, and impetuous, he was not to be debarred 
frorrj my society, and excuses and opportunities were 
easily found for our meeting. At lengih, alarmed at the 
passion of his pupil, the pastor apprized his parent, and 
De Brian received an order to return immediately to 
Paris, but before his departure, wc were secretly wed¬ 
ded—he trusting that his father would sanction our 
i union when he found it could not be recalled; but alas! 
the avowal was received with rage and indignation by 
j the infuriated parent, who solemnly averred that I should 
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never be received as the wife of his son. Rich, and j nize a strong resemblance to a nobleman with whom 
possessing unbounded influence, he soon found means to j I had a slight acquaintance, and who was high in 
cast a suspicion upon the validity of our marriage, and j the judicial power of France. My curiosity was exci* 
to prevent more effectually our again meeting, De Brian ted. A thousand ideas floated in my mind—the possi* 
was despatched to a distant part of the empire, in the bility that he might be the very individual, and the 
service of his country, and spies placed about him to thought that as mysterious incidents had been by as 
prevent his sending to, or receiving intelligence from singular coincidences brought to light, took possession 
me. To add to my afflictions at the same time, boih of my heart, and I resolved at onse to ascertain the 
my parents were suddenly called from the world, and I probability. 

shortly afterwards became a mother. Those who, in “ Will you confide this miniature to ray care 1 said I. 
my days of happiness, had been my friends, now regard- “It will materially aid my exertion in the discovery you 
ed mo with contempt, while the odium thrown upon my so much desire.” 

union, made me a mark for the shafts of scandal. It “ Willingly!” she exclaimed, “for I feel assured that 
was almost with difficulty that I even procured employ- you are sent by Heaven, as my good angel, to divine 
ment to support my existence, and that of my babe. Yet the cruel mystery which hangs over me. * 
even then I found happiness in the hope that De Brian “You shall see or bear from me, I continued, in 
might yet return, and my child behold the father of its the course of the day, and in the meantime, hold your* 
being. Alas! that hope was suddenly dispelled. One self in readiness to come to me whenever I send for you. 

evening as I sat before my cottage door, the pastor She promised obedience, and I quitted her presence, 
approached; in his hand he held a letter, which he said ^ immediately repaired to the Conservative Hall, 
was for me. It was the writing of De Brian. I severed Count De Brisson, for such was the title which had been 
the seal, and with the eye of lightning glanced over its conferred upon him, was seated in the chair of justice, 
contents. Just Heaven ! they were the announcement j * narrowly compared his features with those of the mini* 
of his return to Paris—of his being wedded to another, || ature, and although a lapse of years had materially 
and a request that my child should be immediately ! altered them, “ill 1 bought I could discover a strong 
forwarded to him, to be reared according to his instruc- ]j mutual resemblance. Yet bow to be assured it was 
non. Sense forsook me, and I sank to the ground. 11 he » 1 know not * 1 therefore approached closer to 
When I awoke, it was to madness. For months I was |j lb ® tribunal, with the purpose of endeavoring to gleam 
the inmate of an asylum, during which time, my infant |j from 8omo of the oiricor * information respecting 
was conveyed to its father. On my restoration to con- Ij bi * «*rly character and patronymic name. The court 
sciousness, I departed immediately for Paris in quest of ! wa * occupied with the trial of a criminal for forgery. 
De Brian and my babe. On my arrival, I found that he 1 Uc wa8 a y° un S man » of about wventeen or eighteen 
had departed for a foreign land, and all tidings of my y car ® °f ngc. °f elegant form and intellectual features, 
child were buried in mystery. Destitute of money— IIe had just concluded a most eloquent defence, and the 
almost unable to walk—a victim to grief, and the agony ! spectators appeared to regard him with intense interest 
of suspense, I knew not how to proceed. At length I j and P b y* The jury had retired to consult upon a ver* 
received enough to sustain my life by accepting of the dict , and a breathless suspense hold possession of the 
most menial employment, but I felt a comfort in the i lbe throng. Their absence was short, for the facts were 
thought that by remaining in Paris, I might ultimately ! 80 palpable against the prisoner, that no ameliorating 
gain intelligence of my child, but for fifteen years it has |t clause could be found, and the word guilty was emphati- 
been denied me. Two months since I was seized with a 'I cally pronounced. A deep sigh burst from the body of 
dangerous malady, and conveyed to the Hdtel Dieu. Jj the spectators, as the judge rose to pronounce the sen* 
On my recovery, I was too weak to labor, and the few 1. tence. The culprit appeared to be the only one who 
articles of clothing which had been left in the hands of: betrayed no emotion; his brow was knit a smile of 
the persons with whom I had resided, had been sold ii cal,OU8 contem P t 9ecm « d t0 b sht up his features as he 
in my absence, to defray a small sum in which I was to [! ca l m ly heard the sentence of “ bunishment for life to the 
them indebted, while they refused again to receive me, ; g u H e y 9 > * recorded against him. Bowing to the judge 
fearing that I might become a burden. For this past j I respectfully, he turned suddenly round to the spectators, 
week, the streets have been my home, and the pittance ' and * n a l° ud Vo * ce exclaimed, “Citizens, you have 
of the charitable passenger my only support. It wash beheld a futher condemn his own offspring. I am Fre- 
thus, sir, that you found me, and but for your humanity, j dei *ic de Brian ! Count de Brisson s lawful but discarded 
I might have perished, and my secret remained un* i 800 *” A thrill of horror ran throughout the court. The 
known.” She paused, and regarding the portrait, i Count P rew P aIe ’ and tremblingly sunk back into his 
sighed deeply. I could not reply, but turning aside, 1 chair * The P risoner folded hia arm8 u P on his brea8t i • 
gave vent to my feelings in a flood of tears. ^ ow revenge settled on his face, and a long laugh 

At length mastering my emotion, I said-“ And is 1 of citation burst from his bosom. The officers were 
that the likeness of Do Brian 7” 1 about to hurry bim from the bar, when the Count, start- 

“It is!” she replied. I ing to his feet, exclaimed—“Hold! remove him not;* 

« Will you permit me to examine it?” I a.ked. ,ban addwJ ' “ Frederic de Brian, if thou art indeed my 

She .poke not, but at once placed it in my band. * OB ’ *P*®k> I bnd tbee here? 

Looking clowly upon it, it .truck me that I could recog. “ B ? *3 cru.lty-thy pride,” cried the young man— 
!M 1 
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WINTER 


children's HYMN.— 


“ by thy villainy, which denied me my rightful name 
and heritage—robbed me of my mother, and left me 
without a protector to direct my youth. My poor 
mother, if thou art yet alive—” 

44 She is alive !” I voluntarily exclaimed. 44 She 
lives and mourns thy unknown existence. Behold !” I 
exclaimed, holding aloft the miniature, “behold, Count 
de Brisson, the gift of thy love, to thy wedded wife, 
Pauline Rosier.” He uttered a frantic shriek, and fall¬ 
ing forward, was received in the arms of the attendants. 
They raised him—his eyes were fixed and lustreless—- 
blood gushed from his mouth and nostrils, and he was 
borne from the court. His spirit had fled in the agony 
of the moment. 

That night the widowed mother clasped to her bosom 
her long lost son, for a remission of his sentence was 
easily obtained, now that his rank was known, and the 
cause which led to the deed considered. 

It appeared, that after Frederic had been taken from 
his mother, he had been consigned to the care of two • 
aged peasants, with the strict injunction that he should 
be reared as their offspring, and his real origin from him 
be concealed. In this state of rusticity, the young man 
continued until the age of sixteen, at which time the old 
woman dying, revealed to him the secret of his birth, j 
He immediately repaired to Paris, but finding that j 
Count de Brisson refused to acknowledge him—and his 
claims were regarded as unfounded, he connected him¬ 
self with a gang of routs. His genteel appearance, and 
a natural quickness were well calculated to aid him in his 
nefarious profession. In a short time he perpetrated 
the crime of forgery, for which he was apprehended, 
arraigned, and convicted, as described. 

Count de Brisson** second alliance, had proved of 
short duration—his wife dying two years after their 
union, and without issue. Frederic was, therefore, the 
only lawful heir to the title and domains. Happy in 
the society of his mother, he retired to his paternal 
castle in Lorraine, but grief and suffering had done their 
work, and she shortly after expired in the arms of her 
son. Ten years had passed away, when circumstances 
leading me in the neighborhood of his estate, I ventured 
to make myself known to him. My reception was most 
generous. A beautiful and noble lady was introduced 
to me, as the Countess de Brisson. My name was 
already to her familiar, while a blooming family, who 
called her mother, bailed me by the title of — 44 Their 
Father’s Benefactor!” 


il 

ii 


Original. 

CHILDREN’S HYMN. 

Oh, Thou, whose eye, with mercy mild, 
Surveys the sinner’s bended knee, 

Thou, who wast once a little child, 

As tender and as young as we; 

Dear Jesus, Saviour, Father, Friend, 

To thee our lisping tongues would raise, 
While humbly at thy feet we bend, 

A song of gratitude and praise. 

’Twas thy creating word that made 
All things below, and all above, 

When we admiring, see displayed 

Thy matchless wisdom, power and love. 
’Twas thy redeeming love that raised 
Our soul from ruin, sin and woe; 

Then let thy holy name be praised, 

By all good children here below. 

And may those hearts thy love inclined 
To give us intellectual light, 

To pour instruction o’er the mind, 

Enshrined in ignorance and night, 

May they enjoy a rich reward, 

In conscious virtues’ sweet repast; 

Oh, bless them while on earth, dear Lord, 

And take them to thyself at last. 

SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


Original. 

WINTER. 

BT THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. D. 

Wintek *s present, winds are howling, snow is falling fastly 
now, 

And a chain of frost is gemming Nature's sad and sombre brow. 
Dyes of beauty, changing colors, from the forest wild have gone; 
Leafless are the trees and bushes, crooked limbs are there alone. 
Now no more I meet my Ella; now no more 1 see her look 
At her face as in a mirror, in the clear and crystal brook; 

Now no more I steal unto her, every rising blush to see, 

And her image in the brooklet, blushing quite as much as she. 
Now no more we stroll together, wand'ring o’er the wavy lawn, 
in the bright and sunny weather, soon as wakes the lazy dawn. 
For the Autumn, rustic maiden! hath departed with a sigh, 
Leaving Winter solely monarch—chillo’er earth, and clouds o’er 
sky. 

Philadelphia , January , 1841. 


Note.— The incidents and character of the above tale, are 
founded upon facts which transpired in France, in the year 
1821, and the individual represented under the fictitious title 
of Frederic Count de Brisson, was, as late as 1834, residing in | 
the department of Mcurtc , in the provinoe of Lorraine, a 
wealthy and honored nobleman. 

R. H. 


As the dove will clasp its wings to its side, and j] 
cover and conceal the arrow that is preying on its vitals, 
to is the nature of woman to hide from the world the 
pangs of wounded affection. 


Original. , 

TO A WITHERED ROSE. 

Nature’s warm spirit’s! from thee fled, 

As now thou hangst upon thy stem 
All sapless, withered, wan and dead, 

Yet fragrant still, sweet gem! 

So is it with the pure in life; 

When, from this earth, they pass away; 
Their deeds, with virtue’s sweets are rife, 
They live beyond decay. 

r. h. 
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Original. 

THE STAR AND THE FLOWER; 

OR, THE TWO TETS. 

" Ad opni uccollo, 

Suo uido 6 bello.” 

Ah ! your*, with her light-waving hair, 

That droop* to her shoulder* of snow, 

And her cheek, where the palest and purest of rotes 
Most faintly and tenderly glow ! 

There is something celestial about her; 

I never behold the fair child, 

Without thinking she's pluming invisible wings 
For a region more holy and mild. 

There is so much of pure seraph-fire, 

Within the dark depths of her eye, 

That I feel a resistless and earnest detire 
To hold her for fear she should fly. 

Her smile is as soft as a spirit’s, 

As sweet as a bird’s is her tone; 

She i* fair as the silvery star of the morn, 

When it gleams thro’ the grey mist alone, 

But mine is a simple wild-flower, 

A balmy and beautiful thing, 

That glows with new love and delight every hour, 
Thro’ the tears and the smiles of sweet spring! 
Her eyes have the dark, brilliant azure 
Of heaven in a clear, summer night, 

And each impulse of frolicsome, infantine joy, 
Brings a shy, little dimple to light. 

Her young soul looks bright from a brow 
Too fair for earth’s sorrow and shame; 

Her graceful and glowing lip curls even now 
With a spirit, no tyrant can tame. 

Then let us no longer compare 
These tiny, pet-treasures of ours; 

For yours shall be loveliest still of the start. 

And mine shall be fairest of flowers. 

FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


Original. 

41 SLEEP ON AND TAKE YOUR REST.” 

See St. Matthew, xxvL, 45. 

Sleep on, ye faint and faithless, 

Who could not watch to see— 

Though stars grew pale to witness 
Your Master’s agony ! 

Sleep, while his spirit wrestles 
Alone, with His dread doom; 

Now, while o’erwrung with anguish, 

He groans, 44 The hour is come!” 

The hour—none Time hath numbered, 

Wore ever pall so deep! 

Earth ’neath its burden trembles, 

And heaven’s bright myriads weep: 

And cherubim and seraph, 

Stand silent round the throne, 

For He who reigns in Heaven, 

Spares not His only Son! 


The hour of hell’s rejoicing! 

For mighty hordes, set free, 

Proclaim, o’er a world’s ruin, 

Infernal Jubilee! 

Full soon their demon triumph, 

Shall rending rocks attest; 

In this wild hour of terror, 

44 Sleep on, and take your rest.” 

The hour of human madness! 

And lo, with murderous strife, 

The blinded crowd press onward, 

To slay the Lord of life ! 

And ye, while maniac passion 
Fills every sinful breast, 

Ye followers of Jesus, 

“Sleep on, and take your rest.” 

Oh, ye who say you love him, 

Amidst a world of pride ! 

W’as it to pay your ransom, 

The Lord of glory died ? 

Shall sinners now betray Him, 

And pierce that holy breast, 

And ye, all faint and heartless, 

44 Sleep on,and take your rest!” 

E. F. ILLIT. 


Original. 

CHARADE. 

by rev. j. h. clinch. 

The leafless trees and field* embrowned, 
And faded flowrets, broken, lay 
Beneath the leaden-tinted clouds 
Of winter’s day. 

All earth looks dismal, dark and dun, 
’Till full of light, and full of grace, 
With noiseless tread, my first appeared, 
Veiling her face. 

Oh ! had that gentle visitant, 

The gay earth sought in summer-tide, 
A richer hue had o’er her spread, 

A greener pride; 

The fairy wing, which bore my first 
In wintry hour, would then be seen 
Changed to my second , and its flight 
More rapid been. 

Yet grieve not that amid the storm 
My first appeared, for thousand eye# 
Looked on its advent with delight 
And glad surprize; 

And soon the joyous sun of spring 

Shone on that first with warmer light. 
And, ’mid its graceful folds, my whole , 
Rose on the sight. 

Boston, Mass. 
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TELL ME NOT OF MORNING BREAKING 


TELL ME NOT OF MORNING BREAKING. 


THE WORDS BY R. HAMILTON— ADAPTED TO A TYROLEAN MELODY. AND ARRANGED BY R. ANDREWS. 
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Tell me not of morning break-ing, From the 
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SECOND TERSE. 


As the Tears from Angels falling, 
Turn to Diamonds in each Flower ; 
And the beetle’s bum is calling, 
Fairies to the greenwood Bower: 
When the holy light is streaming, 

And the leaf droops on the tree ; 


Then when all the world is dreaming, 

" Night,” oh! night has charms for me. 
Tell me not of Morning breaking, 
From the chambers of the deep; 

Or the world to beauty waking, 

From the arms of balmy sleep. 
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LITERARY REVIEW 


LITERARY REVIEW. || 

History or England, it Thomas Keightley: Harper j! 
if Brother/. —Beforo the appearanca of the present work, all , 
former histories of England were of too prolix and voiumi- < 
nous a character, and written by men swayed by party, 
•pirit, who carefully studied to give to certnin portions of.) 
history, the coloring of their own political and religious 
feelings. The design of Mr. Keightley has been to avoid i 
this dishonest mode of narration and produce a concise and 
impartial work from the earliest period down to the present,! 
day. The work is not merely a compilation from various 
authors, but an original history based upon the Saxon 
Chronicles and other ancient authorities. Every incident 
worthy of record has been noticed, while the more prominent! 
ones have received his particular consideration. The houses i 
of Plantagenet, Tudor, and the most important of all, that of j 
Stuart, are detailed and descanted upon in the most able . 
and lucid manner. The latter part of the history relating j 
to the house of Brunswick, has been greatly condensed, | 
and we think most judiciously, as since the accession of, 
that family to the Throne, it has presented nothing more i, 
than a succession of political intrigues and party warfares.!, 
Such a work has long been wanting, and Mr. Keightley hast 
certainly succeeded in supplying it. The notes by the | 
American Editor display assiduity and research, and in many | 
cases will be found of great benefit in the exposition of 
abstruse passages and questionable opinions. 

The Dream, and other Poems, by the Honorable Mrs. 
Norton: Carey if Hart. —A volume by one of the sweetest, 
of England’s poetesses, for since the decease of the divine | 
Hemans and Landon, nothing so truly poetical has appeared. 
There is scarcely a line but what partakes of some beautiful ^ 
simile or expression, while sense is never sacrificed to sound, : 
or nature outraged by affected and meretricious diction. 
The work is produced in the best style of its publishers, 
and must prove acceptable to every lover of poetry.—^O. if 
C. CarvilL 

Sacred Melodies: Wiley if Putnam. —These hymns are 
composed with the design to suit the comprehension of 
children, and are accompanied by selected texts from Scripture. 
The language is chaste, clear, and in some instances very 
poetical. The work will be found most suitnble to parents, 
teachers, and others, who have at heart the spiritual welfare 
of the youthful generation. 

Visits to Remarkable Places, by W. Howitt: Carey ij 
» if Hart. —From the treasures of antiquity, Mr. Howitt has '; 
constructed a most delightful work. The olden times and j 
habits of “ Memo England,” the princely palaces and their l! 
inmates—the birth-places, homes, aad graves of departed ; 
genius, nnd the many stirring incidents and events connected ! 
with the most remarkable scenes of history, are given with J 
such graphic power and beauty of description, as to render 1 
them worthy of the pen of Scott. The popularity which 
it has acquired abroad, will, we are certain, be speedily 
equalled in America, for a more original and instructive work 
is not, at this time, extant. 

Master Humphrey’s Clock : Lea if Blanchard. —Sixteen I 
and seventeen are two capital numbers, embellished with 
eight well executed wood-cuts. 

Selections prom American Poets, by W. C. Bryant :| 
Harper if Brothers. —This volume is an honor to the genius i 
of our country, containing specimens of poetical writing, | 
that will vie with many of the master spirits of the Engl^h j| 
lyre. We know what a difficult and ungracious task the 
editor has had to perform, and we sincerely congratulate him 
upon the skilful and discriminating manner m which he has 
accomplished it. His hint, that a second volume may appear, 
we trust will be realized, for there is yet a rich harvest to 
be reaped in this department of our country’s literature. H 


Selections prom British Poets, by F. G. Halleck : 
Harper if Brothers. —Two excellent volumes, fitting com¬ 
panions to the foregoing one. They comprise the essence of 
most of the English poets, from 1553 to the present day. 
We approve much of this species of publication, making 
the reader at once acquainted with the style and beauties 
of the various authors, without having his mind fntigued, 
and his taste destroyed, in separating the wheat from the 
chaff. Mr. Halleck, in the execution of his task, has dis¬ 
played an intimate knowledge with the ancient and modern 
poetical characler of England, and if he has not produced 
a work to satisfy all tastes, he has, at least, a most pleasing 
one. He appears not to have been fettered by a partiality 
for any particular school or style, but has selected his 
specimens according to the dictates of his own judgment. 
A more elaborate compilation might certainly hove been 
produced, but we doubt if it would have been as much to 
the purpose. 

Rural Lipe op England, by W. Howitt: Carey if 
Hart.— One of the most intellectual volumes which has 
appeared for years. To acqtiiro a perfect knowledge of his 
subject, Mr. Howitt has penetrated into nlraost every nook, 
dell, dingle, and forest of England, as well as a great portion 
ofthose of Scotland, suffering not the minutest trait of nntional 
charneter and habits to escape his observation. The result 
of which is, that he has produced a work of incalculable 
value to all clnsses, displaying greater insight into the rural 
life of England, than auy other that has ever preceded it. 
It is not merely the rambling observations of a tourist, but 
the mature reflections of a philosopher and practical econo¬ 
mist, and should be in the library of every statesman and 
gentleman who wishes to obtain a perspicuous and impartial 
acquaintance with the rural character <Sf that kingdom. It 
is beautifully printed nod elegantly bound, reflecting the 
highest credit on the taste and enterpnze of its worthy 
publishers. 

A Vindication op Classical Studies, by Charles H. 
Lyon : H. if S. Raynor. —The author’s aim is to excite a 
greater lovo for the study of the ancient languages in 
America. He treats his subject in a lucid and convincing 
manner and brings the opinion of several of the most able 
masters to prove that the etymology of antiquity is the only 
basis of a sound education. It is ably written and worthy 
of consideration. 

The Merchant’s Daughter: Gould, Heieman if Saxton.— 
This is a very excellent little work, conveying through the 
medium of a sweat story the opinion that the female 
chnracter is calculated intellectually to exert a powerful 
influence upon society *,—we cordially agree with the author 
that it does, and in his own words ask, '’Should she not be 
fitted morally and (under God) religiously fitted to occupy 
that sphere which, without her, is an unlovely waste, sunless 
and barren, the domestic circle, the tcorld of home.” 

The Tow'er of London, by H. W. Ainsworth: Lea if 
Blanchard. —We know not when we have perused a publica¬ 
tion of this character with more satisfaction ; for, indepen¬ 
dent of its merit as a work of fiction, it is also one of great 
historical intelligence, delineating many of the events and 
characters of the times in which the scene is laid, with a 
fidelity and power of description, unequalled by any 
previous writer. The reader will also find himself made 
thoroughly conversant with that memorable monument of 
antiquity, the Tower of London, so deeply associated with 
the fortunes of England, and of which no perfect illustra¬ 
tion has ever before been attempted. We cordially recom¬ 
mend this romance as instructive and interesting, one 
which will amply compensate for perusal.— Wiley if Put¬ 
nam. 

The Poet’s Quest, and other Poems, by C. J. Cannon : 
Casserly if Sons. —Some of the minor poems contain con¬ 
siderable merit, but “ The Poet’s Quest” we do not admire. 
There is, however, more to praise than to condemn in the 
volume. 
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The Hour and the Man: Harper if Brothers.— The inlen- | 
tion of this work is to exhibit the character of the negro race , 
in the most favorable light, proving their capacity for the high- ' 
•st situation in society, and of their equality in intellect to the , 
white. Miss Martineau’s motive in giving this work to the public, I 
is to advance the cause of abolition, a mania which it is well known ! 
is the ruling passion of her life. Our province is not to discuss 
the merits or demerits of the cause, but to speak of the work in 
a literary point of view, and ns such, we must acknowledge it is j 
ably executed. The hero and incidents are based upon the 
well known negro revolution, in the islund of Saint Domingo, in j 
the year 1791, under the direction of Toussiant L’Ouverture, i 
and other well known colored chieftains. The authoress has 
displayed an immense research into the history and localities of 
the island, and invested her with peculiar interest. That { 
of Toussiant, to the admirer of the npgro, will be found 
most acceptable, but however philanthropical may be the prin¬ 
ciples of Miss Martineau, we are afraid the refinement of man- ! 
ners, superior intellect, and beauty of person with which she < 
has endowed her personages, will rather thwart the object she j 
wishes to achieve, than advance it. It is, however, a production S 
of deep interest, and in every liberal bosom, will be justly J 
appreciated.— G. if C. CarvilL 

The Renunciation, by Miss Burney: Lea if Blanchard .—' 
A smooth and easily told story, without any particular merit to 
entitle it to especial notice. It may serve to amuse but not to 
instruct. j 

Charles O’Malley: Carey if Hart . —Numbers fifteen and I 
sixteen have been issued. We have already expressed our 
favorable opinion of this excellent work. We have only to say 
it ta in no way lessened. 


THEATRICALS. 

We never completely despaired of the decease of the j | 
drama until the closing of the Park Theatre; now wej| 
are convinced that the true taste for theatricals has departed !| 
from among us. The cause has been attributed to fifty ; 
different reasons, but the real one is the luxurious manner 
in which for these last twenty years the appetite of the; 
public has been pampered. All the talent which Europe 
contained ha9 been imported hither by speculating individuals,; 
who had not the interest of the drama at heart, but only; 
an avaricious desire to convert the temple of the Muses into 
that of Mammon. Star aftor star followed—not a month, nay ij 
scarcely a week but some “ marvellous performer” was brought ; 
forward, a constant excitement kept up, and a ravenous! 
curiosity begotten for that which was novel. However \ 
mediocre the talent, it was sufficient if it bore the title l 
of Star, and no dramntic dish was considered palatable 
unless composed of star ingredients. Shrewd individuals 
knew this, they therefore built or possessed themselves of 
theatrical establishments, and regardless of the true purpose 1 
for which the stage was intended, made the theatre merely 
the vehicle for a speedy acquirement of wealth and the ; 
destruction of the drama. It is well known, that managers i 
thought not then of how many good plays could be brought 
forward in the season, but how many stars could be 
obtained. “ Whole stars and half stars,” as they are techni¬ 
cally termed, were procured at extravagant terms, and a 
regular system of dramatic speculation instituted. For 
a considerable time, the scheme was prosperous; Cook, 
Matthews, Macready, Keau, the Kembles, and others, 
were legitimately, stars — they were persons of true genius, 
were justly appreciated by the public, and at the same 
time, admirably supported by good stock companies. The 
managers found their project succeed, wealth poured in 
abundantly, while opposition was never dreamt of—but others 
deemed, and naturally too, that they were equally entitled 
to partake of the harvest which the originators of the 
speculation were ao plentifully reaping. New theatres were 


then erected, new managers were appointed, exorbitant sums, in 
the spirit of opposition, were offered to the most popular artists, 
by the rival parties, while their creed was not, who will produce 
the best performances, but who will in the least space of time, 
make the greatest number of dollars. This theatrical mania, 
for three or four years, spread like wildfire—-the country 
was prosperous, money was, literally speaking, of little or 
no value—luxury extended with rapid strides, and aa a 
natural consequence, theatricals were extravagantly supported, 
but the fever began to abate—prosperity received a check 
from over speculation, people found out that they had been 
living in a sphere of fallaciousness—luxuries were now dispensed 
with, and, of course, theatricals came in for their share of 
curtailment, and managers like every other race were compelled 
to retrench. The stars, however, would not abate in their 
demands, and the managers had nothing left but to succumb 
or otherwise play to empty benches. Some remedy was 
then deemed requisite to supply the funds of the treasury ; 
and an expedient equally unjust to the useful professors of the 
art as it was injurious to the interests of the drama, was 
resorted to—inefficient and impaired stock companies were 
engaged, and every thing made subservient to the talents 
or pretensions of the stars. Third-rate artists were, by the 
effrontery of the managers and the tolerating cupidity of 
the public, styled” brilliant performers,” “celebrated artistes” 
and other fanfaronadical appellations, and nothing but what 
bore the title of star was considered worthy of support. 
This, for a short time, was successful, but like every other 
bad cause it soon found its level. What was the result of 
'this false principle? Beggary to the manager and actor. 
The public then began to look about it for fresh viands, 
and it at length found them in cheap lectures, cheap con¬ 
certs, cheap books, and cheap literature. The company of 
the Park theatre is now playing at the Franklin, at reduced 
prices—following the example of the Olympic and Chatham 
| theatres, which are the only establishments succeeding, 
j The Park has been converted into a concert-room. The 
splendid National Opera-house has, for a time, closed for 
want of patronage, and even the Bowery, although enjoy¬ 
ing a tolerable career of success, has wisely been fashioned 
into a temporary amphitheatre, while the spirit of Shak- 
speare and the Muses are left to mourn over the fallen fanes 
of their former glory and to curse the memory of those 
men who first introduced to an American audience, the 
desecrating and ruinous taste for the star monopoly. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 

International Copy-right Law.— The subject of an inter¬ 
national copy-right law has been, for a considerable time, a 
1 disputed point, and one which is now as distuut from decision as 
{ when first agitated. It is well known, that as the law at present 
| exists, there is neither safety nor encouragement for literary 
{ industry. The least mechanical pursuit being as well rewarded 
I as almost the greatest literary one. It appears a reproach to 
America, so fertile in art and science, that she is not equally so 
j in literature. The secret of the shame, however, is to be found 
| in the lawless manner in which authors are oppressed, their 
productions being only made the means to eurich the publisher, 

| and beggar themselves. The cheap works, too, of all kiuds, 
i with which our country is flooded, have been highly prejudi- 
! cial to the encouragement and progress of letters; and if it has 
I been argued that they have tended to the instruction of society, 

| it may likewise bo proved that they have, in a gicater degree, 

| to its debasement; loose and demoralizing compositions being 
> thereby disseminated at a cheap rate, poisoning the mind, 

, engendering false taste, and counteracting the principles and 
I sentiments which a pure literature was ever meant to in¬ 
culcate. Another, and perhaps the most inimical of all to 
the devolopement of literary genius, is the extensive circula- 
i tion of European works, for while our publishers can reprint 
I these without incurring expeuse for copy-rights, it is not to be 
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EDITOR8 TABLE 


expected that they will extend the hand of support to ourjj World , one of our best journals, under the editorial conduct 
native authors. To remedy, therefore, this act of injustice and j of a scholar and a gentleman, one of the sweetest living 
oppression, it behooves every writer and friend to literature, || poets of America, an elaborate and judicious critic an*~ta« 
both in America and England, to be untiring in their efforts in j elegant and correct writer in almost every sphenr of 
procuring a protection for literary labor , which, once effected, | literature. In succession comes the Brother Jonathan, large 
will compel the publishers to reward their exertions, and be j in form and large in talent, conducted by two of our ablest 
the nieaus of establishing a sound and National Republic of . editors and authors The first acknowledged ^o bo one of 

etters. J t |, e moBt p|eag an t writers in the department of^clles IqMres, 

Musard Concerts. —A series of instrumental concerts, ! "” d Wh °” WOrk * m “ P n P“'»r abroad as at home. The 
under this title, are now in operation at the Park Theatre,’ |l °, ther ’ P 0 "®"*"* * fcr,iIe ira ^ in « tion * convent trith 
which has been converted into the form of an assembly-room, ! ® Very 8ubject; 8 ° und ^ judgment and fluent in 

or ball, the pit having been floored over, and joined to the >1 ex P reM,on * ° n th « th » co “« X*"*’ 

stage, and the interior appropriately decorated. Au orchestra, >j ° ne of lhe be8t coinpeudiums of weekly intelligence. Jjs 
comprising about fifty performers, is raised in the centre of |j ed,t0r disp,ay8 an "‘dependent and well educated mind, with 
the theatre, around which the visitors promenade, or those 1 in,,mate knowledge of the civil and political adrainis- 
who aro not inclined to do so, can sit in the boxes and enjoy ! trntion of f ove >‘ n »nents. The Spirit of the Timet , which is 
the entertainment. It is a most delightful and rational manuer 'I th ® ” eXt ,n year8 ’ P riDC 'P a,, y professes to be a record Of the 


of whiling away an evening, while to those whose principles 
are not in accordance with theatrical amusements, it affords ! 
an opportunity of hearing tome of the finest musical com- j 
positions. We have heard it rumored that it is the inten¬ 
tion of the management to produce a series of sacred oratorios, I 
during the approaching Lent, similur to those given in London i| 
at that period, and that Brahara, Mrs. Sutton, Mrs. Bailey and 
other popular vocalists, will be engaged for that purpose. 
While we should rejoice that the scheme should be crowned 
with success, we trust that Mr. Simpson will be politic enough to 
adopt some method to secure himself from loss, as the public 
generally expects more than it is williug to reward. 

Norma. —This much talked of opera has been at last pro¬ 
duced at the Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, under \ 
the superintendence of its translator, and adaptor, Mr. Fry. I 
No expense has been withheld to render it as perfect as art and 
intellect could effect. New and extensive stage appointments j 
have been lavishly bestowed on it; the chorusses are of the most ! I 
powerful character; the orchestra has been augmented to 
nearly double its regular number, while the principal parts 
are supported by Mrs. Wood and Mrs. Bailey and Messieurs 
Wood, Brough, and other excellent performers. We have 


Turf and other sports and amusements; yet the editor, in 
his literary and dramatic remarks, always evinces collect 
judgment and independent principles. Which comes n«rt ? 
The Atlas —a valuable paper, prolific in every variety icf 
matter. Its articles are lively, facetious, and intelligent-f* 
written with good taste and discrimination. The principal 
editor is gifted with superior poetical abilities, and as a 
j prose writer, possesses an easy and graceful style. And 
j to conclude, “ though last not least in our dear love,” comes 
the witty, pungent, satirical and pithy Mercury. The two 
conductors of this weekly, are gentlemen, endowed with 
talents and tact peculiarly fitted for their profession. Somo 
of the most able articles in our newspaper press, are to bn 
met with in the columns of the Mercury, written by its 
junior editor, while a series of compositions, under the title 
of “ Sermons by Dow, Junr.,” have won for it an enviable 
celebrity. These profess to expose and censure the prevail¬ 
ing popular foibles and tastes of our community, and for 
powerful satire and ridicule, are unequalled by any author 
since the existence of Swift and Butler. Such are the 
weekly guardians of our press, aud in no community or 
country, we are confident, can a brighter array of genius 
I be found. Of our provincial brethren wo must claim their 


been informed by judges in those matters, that it is one of the ; - , , . , i • , .• . r 

J J «««? v. me j int i,i)geuce to a future number, when a similar estimate of 

; their talents shall be attempted. 


most perfect productions that has ever been brought forward 
in this country, and that the true era of music may, from its 
appearance, be dated in America. Mr. Fry is but a young man, 
and judging from this specimen of his genius, the highest 
achievements in the science may reasonably be expected from [ 
bim. 


Mr. Vandenhoff’s Lectures. —This gentleman, whose dra¬ 
matic exhibitions have placed him in the first rank of the profes¬ 
sors of that art, proposes shortly to give a series of rhetorical 
readings from the most eminent of our English poets, at the 
Stuyvcsnnt Institute of this city. In Bostou, where bis effort* 
have been crowned with the most flattering success, has been 
couceded to him the merit of the best rhetorician that has 
ever there been heard. When we consider how few correct 
readers and speakers there are, however many may arrogate to 


Our Weeklies.— We have often regretted that the monthly 
nature of our work has prevented us from acknowledg¬ 
ing the many liberal and frequent remarks bestowed upon 
the “Companion,” by our city and provincial weeklies. It 
has now, however, struck us, that an enumeration of them 
under our editorial department, will not be out of place, and jl “»emselres the distinction, and how truly difficult the acquire- 
afford us an opportunity of expressing our opinion of the jf “ enl of tho art »». we are confident he will meet with the most 
talents of their conductors, while to our subscribers, we ;i »>gual encouragement. In these days of lectures, we know of 
think it will prove acceptable, as a brief record of the ,,one that c “ n be more beneficially listened to than those 
character and abilities of that portion of the New-York | on the art of eloquence and reading, and especially in agovern- 
Press. To begin—the oldest, and therefore entitled to prece-, I nient like ours, where the highest honors are frequently acquired 
dence, is The Mirror , whose worthy and talented editor, | by the eloquence of the individual, it behooves every one who 
for “seventeen years, man and boy” has striven to advance , aims at distinction to avail himself of all possible opportunities 


und uphold the literature of our country—and no one, we 
believe, has for such a length of time commanded such . 
universal respect in a profession where so many tastes 
are to be considered aad combated. The secret to us , 
appears, that while he has ever expressed himself in a 
fearless and independent manner, he has done so in the | 
language of civility, not of abuse, swayed by the principles 


to perfect himself in the art. Indeed, without an eloquent 
delivery the most profound composition will fall lifeless on tho 
ear of the auditor. It is, as Blair truly says, “ the art of per¬ 
suasion, while it is the business of a philosopher to convince us of 
truth, it is that of au orator to persuade us to act conforma¬ 
bly to it, by engaging our affections in its favor; solid argu¬ 
ment and clear method ; all the conciliating and interesting 


of a gentleman, knowing that to have his own feelings, arts of composition, and pronunciation enter into the idea of 
respected, he must ever respect those of others. The next eloquence.” And further say* the same author,—“By elo- 
is The New-Yorker , the editor of which, in bis capacity of qucnce we are not only convinced, but interested, aud agitated, 
critic, is ever guided by truth and impartiality, an able and ' and carried along with the speaker; our passions rise with 
profound political essayist, while as an imaginative writer, I his, we have all bis emotions, we love, wc hate, we resent 
few can be fouud to surpass him. Then follows The Asaojja* he inspires us.” 
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THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 


N EW-YORK, MARCH, 1841. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. [( 

The town of Northumberland, in the state of Penn-1 
sylvania, is situated on the point above the junction of | 
the east and west branches of the Susquehannah, two | 
miles above Sunbury and fifty-four north of Harrisburgh. I 
In the early settlement of the state, it was among the, 
first locations of a few hardy pioneers, who dared to 
penetrate into the wilderness and. dispute possession of ( 
the soil with the Indian. For some years, the little j 
colony enjoyed tranquillity and prosperity, ’till the j 
“Massacre of Wyoming,” in 1778, which extended! 
along the valley of the Susquehannah to Northumber* 
land, and compelled the inhabitants to forsake their 
dwellings and seek protection near the temporary forts j 
which were then constructed along the frontiers. At, 
length, when safety was established, prosperity again j 
began to flourish. Tho log huts were displaced by com- i 
fortable dwellings; which, in a few years, assumed the j 
aspect of a thriving village, and has gradually increased, 
’till now it is a town of considerable consequence, con-f 
taining a population of from two to three thousand 
inhabitants. The soil of the district is, for the greater! 
part, of a rocky and steril character; but, upon the broad ] 
margins of the river, there is much arable land. The ;j 
Appalachian ridges, which traverse this district contrary j 
to their general range, extend here from east to west.] 
The principal productions of the county, are iron-ore and , 
coal, which are found in great abundance. The Susque- i 
bannah at this place, is broad and deep and admirably | 
adapted to the purposes of navigation, while canals have 1 
been designed and partly constructed along both its j 
branches. The West Branch Trunk, as it is termed,! 
commences here, and follows the valley of the river j 
upwards of seventy miles, to Dunnstown, at the mouth ( 
of Eagle creek. The scenery on the banks of the Sus¬ 
quehannah, is of the most delightful character, unsur¬ 
passed by any in the Union, while its many tributaries 
are of equal beauty. To the legend-hunter, this district 1 
is rich in lore,—not a valley, creek, mountain or forest, j 
but wbat is associated with some exploit between the red ] 
man and the white, while innumerable mounds, and 
tumuli, are pointed out as records of those actions, or! 
the last resting place of some tribe of braves. But, | 
civilization is fast obliterating every vestige of antiquity, 
and where the yell of the war-whoop once rung, are now | 
beard tbe shepherd's whistle and the husbandman’s cry— ] 
the tomahawk and riile have been supplanted by the ^ 
ploughshare, and peace and plenty smile upon the land. 
Here the language of the poet is truly exemplified— 

“ Where roee the wigwam—now the cottage stands, 

And art am) labor fertilize tbe land : 

Peace wreathes her olive round wealth’s golden crest, 

And Heaven benignant smiles upon them blessed. 

K. H. 

25 


| Original. 

THE TRAVELLER IN THE DESERT.* 

BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 

O'er Afric’s hot and barren soil 

A wayworn, weary traveller passed, 

O’ercome by heat, and*thirst, and toil, 

He deemed that suffering hour his la*t. 

All day he sought, but sought in vain. 

Earth gave no lucid spring nor pool, 

Heaven gave no drop of blessed rain. 

His parching lip and tongue to cool. 

Faint, sick, and weighed by sorrow down— 

Must here in darkness set his sun 7 
Here must he lose that high renown 
So nobly sought, so nearly won T 

Yes! even so.—He throws around 

One farewell glance on Earth and Sky— 

He starts—a shadow sweeps the ground— 

The storm-cloud rises black and high. 

Eager the drops of life to gain 
Upward his parted lips he turns— 

Horror and pain wring heart and brain, 

The Simooin’ssand his visage burns. 

He sinks upon the ground to die, 

While the hot tempest o’er him sweeps,— 

One prayer—one thought of home—one sigh— 

And sense is lost and feeling sleeps. 

Again he wakes!—What blessed balm 

Has slaked his thirst and bathed his brow 7 
The Earth is cool—the air is calm— 

Heaven sheds its rain-drops o'er him now. 

’Tis often thus—the cup of woe, 

Deemed full by us, hath room for more; 

And Heaven, when hope hath ceased to glow, 

Its choicest blessings deigns to pour. 

Boston, Mass . 

*Taken from an incident in Mungo Park’s travels. 


There is speaking well, speaking easily, speaking 
justly, and speaking seasonably. It is offending against 
j the last, to speak of entertainments before the indigent; 
of sound limbs and health before the infirm; of house* 
and lands before one who has not so much as a dwelling; 
j in a word, to speak of your prosperity before the misera¬ 
ble ; this conversation is cruel, and the comparison, 
which naturally rises in them betwixt their condition and 
yours, is excruciating.— Bruyere. 
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MY AUNT BETSY 


Original. || 

MY AUNT BETSY. j 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CLINTON BRADSHAW,* ETC. J 
“What great effect* arise from little things.” 

It in wonderful how little the mother, father, and 
kindest relative of a child understand of his sensibilities ; 
end character, and how often they do violence to his I 
feelings hy a disregard of that public opinion, which of i 
its kind, prevails among children as much as it does 
among men. The hoy is os sensitive to ridicule as the | 
man—more so : and be suffers just as much from being J 
laughed Ht among his companions as the man does among 
his. How often a child has been compelled to wear a ! 
hot, cap, trawsers, or shoes of some ungainly cut, when ; 
they might just as well have been made after the fashion j 
of his fellows—which has not only subjected him to < 
ridicule, but given him a nick-name, which mude him a 
laughing stock through life; and which wos, perhaps, 
the first thing that led him to undervalue his own capa¬ 
city and character, and consort with those below him, I 
who were the gradation to a still lower grade, when he j 
should have directed his pride to the emulation of those 
who, as the w'orld goes, are held above him. | 

A recollection of my Aunt Betsy, draws from mo these j 
remurks. Each and every Sunday it was her custom to j 
repair, with a precise housekeeper of a gentleman with 
whom we boarded, to Baltimore, to church. We were | 
spending the summer months in the country. She was i 
a rigid Presbyterian, and was fond of doctrinal points— 
and to the ministry of the Rev. William Duncan, who 
then was of the old side, she delighted to devote herself. 

I know not whether that minister’s more liberal opinions 
which he teaches men would be subscribed to by her, but 
I think not. The only plnce of worship in our country 
neighborhood was a methodist meeting, the lulitudinarian 
principles of that sect she could not sanction—for laiudi- 
narians she was pleased to call them. 

Our host, Mr. Stetson, was the owner of an old shab- j 
by shackling gig, which set low between the shafts, on ; 
wooden springs, with an old cloth top, and rattling i 
wheels. To this vehicle, an old family horse, named j 
Sampson, halt and nearly blind, was harnassed, and thus 
conveyed my Aunt Betsy and Miss Dalrymple rode to | 
church.—They might have ridden to Jericho if they had 
left me behind them: but no! a stool was duly placed 
for me each Sabbath in the bottom of the gig, and on this 
nolens volens, supported between the knees of my 1 
veteran aunt, to prevent my tumbling out, was I sealed, 
in front, with the bandbox beside me. My shoulders 
seemed to support the reins, which my aunt held far 
apart beside me, one in each hand. Whenever Samp- ; 
son lagged in his gait, no whip was used, but the reins 
were flapped up and down on his back and consequently 
on my shoulders. 

Meanwhile my respectable relation with her spectacles 
on her nose, kept a sharp look out for the stones and 
ruts, cautioning Miss Dalrymple to do likewise, and find¬ 
ing most unchristian fault with her whenever we received 
a jolt, if she did not receive notice. 


“ Miss Betsy, there’s a stone,” exclaimed Miss Dal- 
rymplc. 

“ Where, where?” exclaimed my aunt. 

And before she received the intelligence as to what 
side it wos, up went the wheel—my aunt screamed— 
but we righted again, though with a bounce that nearly 
caused the dissolution of the vehicle. 

“ Bless my soul! why could you not tell me on what 
side at once, Miss Dalrymple?” exclaimed my aunt, 

| adjusting her spectacles. 

i “ I could n’t think quick enough,” was the reply. 

| “ Think quick enough,—Madam you con see beyond 

j your nose, can’t you ? Old os I am, I can—but I can’t 
see on both sides at once—do look sharp on your side, 

! and I'll look sharp on mine—Willy, you look ahead, for 
j mercy’s sake !’* 

; The mortification I then experienced of being seen by 
| my playmates in this condition, brings a blush to ray 
! cheek now. 

| My aunt Betsy had a house in town which she rented 
' out during our summer sojourn in the country, but she 
I reserved the privilege of putting the gig under the shed 
j in the back-yard, while we went to church— a narrow, 

| steep alley, (I forget the name of,) led to the back-gate, 
j Arrived there, my aunt and Miss Dalrymple together, 

| the latter holding open the gate, and the former driving 
1 in—with Sampson safely hitched under the shed—unless 
! my aunt’s tenant, who had an eye to the quarter’s day, 
j and the indulgence he then sometimes required, bustled 
j out, opened the gate and let us in full dignity through. 

| Then he would officiously conduct us into the house, 

1 leading me with one hand and carrying the bandbox in 
, the other—for my aunt held also another privilege, by 
! tacit consent: that of preparing the extras of her toilet 
| in Mrs. Titlum’s back-parlor, the wife of Mr. Titlum, 

I her tenant. 

| Then the bandbox was opened, the best wig and cap 
| fixed trimly on and with care, though the church bells 
j had ceased ringing All ready at last, these worthies 
j sallied out, stately as Juno’s bird, between them leading 
I your humble servant to the tabernacle, 
j This day, my aunt had been more than gratified by 
j Mr. Duncan’s exposition. She came forth leading me 
| by the hand, as if she thought that she herself was 
entitled to some credit for the sermon, because it expres- 
| sed her opinions so fully, and she had such firm faith in 
1 it. Miss Dalrymple, who in some respect, was inclined 
j to doubt certain of the divine’s view’s on previous occa- 
j sions, was glanced at triumphantly; she looked meek 
j and mad accordingly. In this Christian frame of mind 
! we reached Titlum’s. 

| The quarter’s day was near, and while my aunt 
i changed her cap and wig, Titlum got the gig in readiness. 

1 We were soon seated in it under the shed—Miss Dal- 
I rvmple and my aunt, the bandbox and myself. Titlum 
j led Sampson through the gate, headed him right, and so 
1 we started fairly. 

It was an alley, just back of Calvert street—I forget, 
as I have said, the name of it, though I think it was 
“ Lovely Lane,” from which we emerged, taking our w’ay 
along Market to Baltimore street, with the intention of 
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pausing through Calvert street, by Barnum’s into Monu¬ 
ment square. 

That day, with masonic and military honors one of the 
soldiers of the fifth regiment, who had fought bravely at 
North Point, was to be buried, and the military were 
parading in the square. My aunt had scarcely turned 
Sampson into Market street, when the music burst upon 
\ her ear, and ejaculating, “ Heaven preserve us !”—she 
tried to turn Sampson round, but Sampson would not bo 
turned round. 

“ I should not be surprized,” exclaimed my aunt, “if 
this abominable violation of the Sabbath, should cost us 
all our lives. To have trumpets sounding and see 
colors flying on the Lord’s day, and we the innocent to 
suffer, my gracious.” 

Mv aunt seemed like Othello in his agony, “ perplexed 
»’» the extreme.” 

“ Boy, boy,” she called out to a black boy on tho pave¬ 
ment, “ come and turn my horse’s head round.” J 

“ What will you give me, old 'oman 7” | 

“Old woman, why don’t he say lady—I’ll give you a 
fippenny bit.” My aunt was economical. j 

“I axes a quarter,” replied he dictatorially. 

“A quarter—bless me this was not collection day and 
I didn’t bring any money—Miss Dalrvmple did you 7” j 
Miss Dulrymple replied in the negative. My aunt 
■aid to the black fellow, after this short colloquy, 

“ Well, my good boy, you shall have a quarter of a 
dollar—when—” | 

“ Shell out,” exclaimed the black fellow. j 

I suspect that Sampson, and the gig, and the old band- 
box—for my aunt could not have a new bandbox 
knocked about in a gig—I suspect they penetrated the; 
n»gro with no respect for either the purse or person of 
' either my aunt or her compnny. J 

“Shell out, old one,” he repeated. 

“ I have not ony change now, my boy—I’ll pay you 
the next lime we meet,” replied my aunt. • 

“ Do you see any thing green here!” said the negro, 
shutting hi9 right eye, and pulling down the lower lid of| 
the left one, until the whole of the white of it was 
exhibited. He stood a moment, as if to give my J 
respectable relation a chance to look and then coolly 
walked off, saying, 

“There aint nothinggreen about this child, old one.” ' 
“ I protest,” exclaimed my aunt, “if that boy belonged 
to me ho should have a severe lashing to-morrow morn- 
log early. I should almost be tempted to give it to him 
to-day, though it is Sunday.” 

But the boy didn’t belong to my aunt, so he walked 
off ha-hnwing with contempt, like one who has detected 
an impostor in the act of defrauding him. 

“Sir,” said my aunt to a gentleman who was passing, 

“ couldn’t you turn my horse round, if you please 7” 

But no, the gentleman seemed to think with the negro, J 
that my aunt was not respectable enough to receive that 
attention. If sbe had been a damsel fair, who had been 
left for a needful moment by her jehu, the gentleman I 
would havecomplied, with most courteous alacrity,hut an ! 
old woman who bad come out to take the responsibility 
of her own safe conveyance, let her take it, and the 


1 gentleman walked on. My aunt now applied her own 
j exhausted energies to Sampson. She succeeded in turn- 
| ing him nearly round, when she heard the noise of fife 
and drum, and looking forth, discovered another com¬ 
pany coming to join those in the squure. Her only 
chance now was to go straight out Market street, or turn 
down Calvert street. Sampson obeyed the rein quickly, 
which put him on his regular routine, but he made 
an obstinate stop at the corner of Calvert street, 
determined to turn into Monument Square. How my 
aunt flapped the reigns, declaring that hereafter sho 
would drive with a w hip, and that Miss Dalrymple could 
carry it. 

The company behind us had now got close on to 
Sampson and it was evident that the unusual proceed¬ 
ings of the day on the part of iny aunt, together with the 
noise and bustle, had done much to ruffle his temper. 
In depositing coal in the cellar of the corner house, as 
you turn down Calvert street, the proprietor had had a 
board laid over the curb-stono on to the pavement, to 
prevent filling up the gutter when it was discharged from 
; the cart,—against this Sampson backed, as if desirous of 
| witnessing the display as the soldiers passed into Mor U- 
i ment Square. Thinking himself perhaps still in the way, 

' he backed a little, and finding his progress facilitated by 
j the plank, he politely gnve the soldiers the street, and 
betook himself to the sidewalk. His courtesy my aunt 
neither appreciated nor approved. Greatly alarmed, 
she waved her hand over the ragamuffin train who 
surrounded the band, and called to the musicians in 
earnest expostulation, 

“Good people, do stop that noise, don’t you see what 
a condition we are in, and you are breaking the Sabbath.” 

What soldier w-as ever known to regard, when on 
; duty, the remonstrances of an old woman in a gig with 
' another of her sex and a child,—no, though only on 
parade, they never play soldiers, and if all the old women 
and children in tho w-orld were to be killed by frightened 
horses, that would not abate their martial sounds. 

The crowd of boys, when they beheld Sampson and 
i the gig, and all the etceteras , and saw my aunt’s gesture 
i of expostulation, though many of them could not hear 
j what she said, burst into a yell of derision. One stout 
fellow, who was on the side-walk, following the band 
| close in the press, feeling valiant from the martial straint 
which rang in his ears, elevated a long lath which he 
carried in his hand by way of soldiership, and smot* Samp¬ 
son’s hips and thigh. This Sampson could not brock: 
the music had made him martial too, and it was evident 
■ that like his great namesake among the Philistines, he 
was determined on revenge; for no sooner did the boy 
I strike him than he charged at once into the very midst 
of the band of music. The sound the soldier love*, died 
upon their ears instantly—and well it might. The fifer 
started back in such haste from the advancing Sampson, 
as to overturn the drummer, who fell flat with bis drum- 
band round his neck, and before he could recover himself 
Sampson’* left leg was knee-deep through his drum-head, 
whereby he held the musician prostrate as one antagonist 
would bold another by his neckcloth. The slide of tho 
trombone seemed to have the power of engulpbing the 
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whole of it, for Sampson’s head struck the trombone 
and it disappeared in the player’s mouth. The man who 
played the serpent was nearly made a victim by it, as 
were our first parents,— 

In Adam's fall 
We sinned all. 

He was a short, ducklegged individual, and wore the 
serpent, not exactly folded round him, but buckled on. 
It caught in the wheel and held him there as the boa 
constrictor twines part of its body round the tree and part 
round its victim. The drum, however, saved the musi¬ 
cians, though it nearly ruined us. As Sampson raised 
his drum-incumbered foot to advance, he stumbled flat 
to earth, thereby ejecting my aunt upon the drummer, 
Miss Dalrymple into the embrace of the serpent, or 
rather the serpentine man, and myself and the violated 
bandbox and its contents full into the street. The last 
thing that I remember was the infernal yell of the raga¬ 
muffins, which rent the air at this catastrophe. 

I do not know what my aunt would have done, if Mr. 
Titlum had not rushed to her assistance. He was fond 
of martial sounds, and after helping us into the gig he 
had scarcely entered his house, when the “stirring music 
of the drum” reached his ear. Desirous of witnessing 
the display, he passed out of his front door into Calvert 
street, and then to the corner. He was just in time to 


! dress, and with much meekness repaired to his own 
I domicile. 

It might, therefore, be admitted that Sampson won 
j the day. In conformation of this remark it may be 
stated, that in consequence of the ridicule growing out 
I of this contest, the captain resigned his command, under 
1 pretence of a press of business, and the company dis- 
( banded themselves and many of them entered different 
volunteer corps. 

I But the matter did not stop here with aunt Betsy. 

I The drummer sued for the damage done his drum, and 
also for an injury he had sustained by twisting his ancle 
under him as he fell, and spraining his wrist, asserting, that 
thereby, as a drummer, his occupation was ruined; for, 
should his wrist get well, of which there was little pros¬ 
pect, his occupation was gone should any company to 
| which he might be attached chose to take along parade. 

| He of the serpent sued my aunt for the great damage 
• done his serpent, and Miss Dalrymple, for divers and 
| sundry contusions and bruises then and there received 
1 by him on various parts of his person, and the trombone 
' man brought suit not only for the utter annihilation of his 
1 instrument, but for the loss of three front teeth—which 
he asserted not only disabled him from ploying with any 
| thing like his former proficiency, but which would in all 
probability, shorten his life, from the fact that his diges¬ 
tion was delicate in the extreme, that his food had 


witness Sampson’s charge, and was the first to raise my j a j wayg squired more mastication than he could bestow 
aunt. On finding she was not hurt, with much delicacy, 1 n it and now fa wou i d freely bo able to masticate 

i_i i i _ _ •_ i_* t. l_i 1 * 


he handed to her, her cap, wig and bonnet, which had 
escaped from her respectable person in the foul grasp of j 
the drummer, who caught in his terror at he knew not I 
whot. Miss Dalrymple, unhurt, indignantly disengaged | 
herself from the embraces of the serpent. I must do my 
aunt the justice to say, that I believe, before she ever 
thought of the predicament in which she stood, she 
looked round after me—a glance showed her that I was 
unhurt, for I was on my feet, endeavoring to secure her 
new wig and cap from a black fellow who had seized 
them. I was, however, unsuccessful, for he made his 
escape in the 

AH this while the soldiers were at a dead halt, stamp¬ 
ing their feet with impatience, while those behind pressed 


at all. 

The captain, magnanimously refused to bring suit 
against my aunt for the loss of his skirts, although a 
j distinguished lawyer gave it as his decided opinion that 
she was entitled to recover; because, although a pick- 
1 pocket was the immediate cause of the loss aforesaid— 
j yet the captain would not have sustained the loss had it 
] not been for the confusion occasioned by my aunt’s want 
I of control over her horse, and that therefore the captain 
I was entitled to recover consequential damage*, 
j These suits excited an interest at the time, which has 
1 not entirely died away yet. When the case came up my 
aunt’s lawyers denied that there was any ground of action 
at all, but the judge, without hearing the other side, 
front, to learn the cause of the delay. The captain, in !j declared that there was. He said, that if a man let 
the confusion, had his coat skirts cut off by some dex- j ] oose a w ild bull which he knew to be wild, though he 
terous pickpocket. As he was put behind the band, he j intended no mischief by it, yet be was liable for what 
was in the midst of the confusion, and a respect for the j damages the bull might do, because he ought to have 
corps made him forgetful of all personal consequences; so :j informed himself of the nature of the beast before he 
it was easily done. But when it was done, he felt that | threw him upon the community. The question would 
although in the tented field, ’mid battle and blood, had I Rr i se , the judge said, was my aunt capable of driving 7 
the foeman’s bullet deprived him of his skirts, that he I Jf s he was,did her near-sightedness prevent her? Could 
could have fought Only the more valiantly; yet, considering , 8 }, e w i t h a child between her knees and a bandbox at 
the manner of the loss, and that the crowd had ceased to 1 fa r f eetf drive safely through a crowd like that assembled 
admire him, and were giving evidences of a contrary on die occasion aforesaid, though she were a good driver 7 
nature,—and also, considering that the trombone man, |1 The judge in conclusion, remarked, that he did not mean 
the drummer, and he of the serpent, were disabled, I to prejudge the case, but that it was clear to his mind, 
therefore it was hoth proper and dignified, that on the ; not on jy ^fai there were grounds of action in the case, 
spot he should dismiss his company, which he forthwith [ fat a i go that the defendant must show conclusively that 
did. j 8 he was capable of driving,—for, said he, this court never 

He instantly retreated into a neighboring store, from will sanction the doctrine that any old lady, however 
(he secluded back room of which he sent for bis citizen's j| respectable, may be allowed, whether she can see or not. 
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©r whether she can drive or not, to start off on the Sab-1| 
bath to church, with a feeble child between her knees i 
and a helpless woman beside her, and cause the great ij 
injury, which it appears from the amount of damages jj 
claimed in this case, has been done. Men are not to be j 
ruined in their professions, and their health irrevocably 
impaired in this way, without a court of justice interfer- | 
ing, and making the paVty guilty pay for it. • 

All legal readers are familiar with the great case of, 
'‘the Musicians, vs. Betsy Hugersford,” in the Maryland 
reports. It twice got up to the court of appeals, nnd j 
twice got back again, upon some informality. Then it j 
was delayed for years, while a commission to take 1 
depositions was sent to New-Orlenns, and even to Eng-! 
land and France, to which countries several of the 
witnesses, (we know that musicians are migratory’,) who 1 
had witnessed the affair had emigrated. j 

The day before the case was to be finally tried upon ■ 
its merits, the three musicians, the drummer, the trom- j 
bone, nnd the serpent, went on a party of pleasure with j 
tnnny others, on board of a steamboat, to Fort M’Henry, j 
After the bottle had circulated briskly, it was proposed , 
that each of the musicians should take the respective j 
instrument upon which he had formerly played, (for since ; 
that eventful day of parade, they had asserted they were 
disabled,) nnd try how much skill was left them. In the 
hilarity of the moment, unsuspicious of consequences, I 
they consented,—and it was asserted by all, and particu- J 
larly by the band of musicians on board, in their deposi- j 
tions taken that night, that they never heard better | 
playing. 

The whole proceeding was a trick of a young lawyer, j 
who had been taken by accident into the case. He wa9 j 
well acquainted with the three musicians, and had got j 
them on the frolic for the purpose of showing by witness,! 
that they were as good players as ever, and consequently : 
bad sustained no injury. j 

Since the parade, the trombone hod kept a tas'ern, the 1 
drummer an oyster-cellar, and the serpent a public 
garden, and in consequence of the great injury which the 
criminal negligence of my aunt had inflicted on them, they 1 
were each extensively patronized by a sympathizing! 
public. 

In the morning, when the suit was called in court, the 
plaintiff’s council, who bacf got wind of the depositions, 
and who considered that the witnesses were forthcoming, 
reluctlantly dropped the suit to prevent the accumulation 
of costs, which he felt his clients would have to pay. 
But a short time afterwards, when the band above | 
mentioned, who were of the military, had been ordered i 
to Floridu, the suit was commenced again, their expartc I 
depositions amounting to nothing, and they themselves j 
being without the jurisdiction of the court—and not likely . 
ever to return to Baltimore again. j 

This case was pending when my aunt died, and the; 
question is now agitating the lawyers, whether her heirs ■ 
could be made parties to a new suit. 

Notwithstanding all the trouble this business gave my 
poor aunt, I confess it was a great satisfaction to me as 
it put an end to our gig rides thereafter. r. w. t. 


Original. 

ACHILLEA. 

There was a fabled fountain in old Greece, 

Whose waters gurgled from their marble spring, 
Brackish and salt;—but as they went along 
Leaping among the pebbles, and then lapsed 
Gently, and more gently, ’till they flowed 
Where the young herbage mirrored their fresh charms, 
Changed to delicious sweetness, and drew round 
Their emerald brink the cumulus flocks whose form), 
Swam cloud-like cn the portraiture of Heaven, 

While every living thing, with draughts of love, 
Replenished its own resevoir of life. 

Oh, Achillea! when they fabled thee 
Thus rising in thy briny bitterness, 

And growing sweet among the verdant meads, 

They little knew the wisdom thou didst tench: 

For thus our young affections spring to life 
Embittering the soul; ’till from the taste 
Of self-deluding passion, good thoughts turn 
Reluctantly away:—hut when the stream 
Finds among quiet pastures, a still course, 

When the affections, growing calm, reflect 
The good congenial to them ; then there come 
Sweet draughts of that tranquillity which flows 
Through angels into man. Then let him learn 
To read in heavenly correspondencies 
These lessons of deep love. 

RUFUS DAWKS. 


Original. 

THE DYING POET. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTIKK. 

What is the time that we deplore? 

An hour—a day! 

The present like the last will seem, 

When passed away. 

One brings the joys another hears; 

Sorrow—delight— 

A vision! Such the day! then comes 
Unconscious night. 

Time? ha ! ’tis gone.—Fame? what to m© 

Is hollow fame? 

A word from age transferred to age— 

An echoed name. 

Then wherefore sing ? I sang as man 
Impulsive drinks 

The air—as breezes sigh— as night 
Upon us sinks! 

To strike the lyre at beauty’s feet— 

To mark my power— 

To draw the tears from glist’ning eye 
In lady’s bower. 

Oh, vain regret—an idle breath, 

And all is o’er! 

Oh! give one farewell gush of song .' 

I go!—no more! K. L. t. 
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THE DIAMOND RING. 

BY MRS. CAROLINE GRNE. 

'ybs a bright and bland afternoon in the beginning 
of June, thru Amy Westall, a girl, fourteen years old, 
wa< 8een bnstily walking up the principal street of the 
village of P——. She was a very lovely girl, and the 
lejhorn gipsy haf, at that time fashionable, ornamented 
with a wreath of flowers, displayed the brown ringlets 
which fell in rich clusters down her neck, to much 
advantage. As she was passing one of the principal 
•hops, Mr. Marston, the owner, stepped to the door, 
and informed her that be had just returned from New- 
York, where he had been to purchase goods, and had,; 
as her Aunt Lambert—the lady with whom Amy resi¬ 
ded—requested him taken a hundred dollars for her 
from the bank, which he wished her to take home with j 
her. Amy readily consented, and taking the money 
and depositing it in her reticule, resumed her walk 
hompwnrd. A tall, well-dressed man, whose age could i 
not have much exceeded twenty years, who happened 
to pass at the time she received the money, was pursu¬ 
ing his way in so leisurely a manner, that she must 
either pass him, or slacken her pace. As he frequently 
looked back, and stared at her in a manner that was 
not particularly agreenblc, she chose the former. Soon 
afterwards looking towards the west, and finding that 
the sun was rapidly declining, she made still more hnste, 
as she had half a mile to go, and more than half of the 
distance was through a thick wood. She hod, more¬ 
over, promised her sister Gertrude, a child of four years 
old, who hod been visiting her cousins a few days, that 
she would take her home with her, which would soon, 
from the tender age of the child, compel her to walk- 
more slowly. The house of her uncle Brooks, where ! 
little Gertrude had been making her visit, was situnted i 
near the woods, and when she came in sight of it, she 
•aw her standing at the door, wntching for her appear¬ 
ance, ready equipped for her walk. 1 

“ What gentleman is that?” inquired her aunt, who 
came out to speak a few words with her. 11 

Amy looked round, and perceived that the person she 
alluded to, was the same that she had passed a quarter j 
of a mile back. She replied that she was unable to tell, 
but presumed be was a stranger, as most of the people 
were known to her, who resided in the village. Soon 
afterwards they bade each other a good evening, and 
Mrs. Brooks remained standing at the door until she 
•aw Amy and Gertrude turn into the path which led 
through the woods. The stranger, whose appearance 1 
was quite prepossessing, continued to walk along like a I 
person much at leisure, and she had the curiosity to I 
continue at the door to see if he passed the wood, or I 
took the puth her niece* had taken. He lingered a few | 
moments when he arrived against it, looked back towards \ 
the house, and then walked on considerably faster than 
he had done before. Mrs. Brooks continued to watch 
him, ’till by the gradual winding of the road, he was out 
of sight. Amy had told her respecting the money Mr. 


Marston had requested her to take home to her aunt 
Lambert, and certain vague fears in reference to the 
stranger, respecting her niece’s safety, took possession 
of her mind, and when in ten or fifteen minutes she 
heard the report of a gun or a pistol in the direction of 
the woods, she mentioned her apprehensions to her 
husband. He, however, could see no cause for her 
alarm, and succeeded in partly allaying it, by informing 
her that he had met a lad who lived in the neighbor¬ 
hood, an hour before, going to tho woods with a rifle, 
for the purpose of shooting squirrels. Although she saw 
j the boy pass soon afterwards with his rifle, and several 
squirrels, she could not bring herself to feel exactly at 
ease upon the subject, and it being a bright moonlight 
evening, she watched a long time at her window, to see 
if the stranger returned, but she saw him no more. 
After retiring to rest, her sleep was broken, and she 
was haunted with terrific dreums, which, although occa¬ 
sioned by the solitude she had previously felt, were con¬ 
sidered by her a bad omen. She rose at an early hour 
in the morning, and at her earnest and pressing entreaty, 
her husband, in company with a hired man—for she 
j would not consent to his going alone—set out to go to 
Mrs. Lambert’s, to see if Amy and Gertrude had returned 
in safety. They had arrived at about midway of the 
wood, when they saw Amy lying across the path, and 
Gertrude close by her side. Neither of them spoke, but 
Mr. Brooks, unconsciously compressing his lips, while 
his breath came quick and hard, hastened to the spot, 
and bending over them, saw, by the pale and rigid 
features of Amy, that, she would woke no more. She must 
have died as she first fell, without a struggle, her dress 
being in no way discomposed, except that the riband 
which confined her hot under her chin, having been rent 
off, probably, by the shock of her fall, tho hat had fullen 
back, leaving the white brow to gleam through the curls 
that fell over it, ns if it had been sculptured from the 
purest marble. Gertrude loy closely nestled to the 
cold bosom of her sister, with her left arm thrown over 
her neck. A soft smile parted her rosy lips, and by her 
regular and quiet breathing, she appeared to be slum¬ 
bering as sweetly as if in her own pleasant room, w'here 
the morning light used to look in upon her and poor 
Amy through a honeysuckle, which, trained to the very 
eves of the cottage, fell down in rich and heavy festoons. 
Amy was lying on her left side, and there was no wound 
perceptible, although a quantity of blood still stood in a 
small hollow contiguous. Mr. Brooks remnined on tho 
spot while the man who accompanied him ran back to 
the village to apprize the people of what had happened. 

He soon returned with a number of the inhabitants, 
among whom was the coroner. On examination, it was 
found that she had received a deep wound in her left side, 
which had probably penetrated her heart, with some 
sharp instrument, apparently a dagger. The account of 
the affair elicited from little Gertrude was, that a tall 
man came out from among the trees all at once, and 
told Amy that she must give him her money, and that 
she was so frightened, that she let go of her sister’s hand, 
and ran and hid behind some bushes. She peeped 
through them, and saw her sister give him her reticule. 
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and then be took her hand and pulled off the ring which 
her grandmamma gave her. She heard a gun just after¬ 
wards, and saw John Wright run across the path with 
his gun in his hand. Amy saw him too, and called to 
him as loud as she could, but he was a good way off, and 
did not hear her. The man, she said scolded at her, 
and told her to be still, but she would not mind him, so 
he struck her on the side, and she fell down. He then 
ran away the same way he came, as fast as be could. 
As soon as he was out of sight, she crept out from 
behind the bushes, and went to the place where Amy 
was lying. “She had gone to sleep,” said Gertrude, 
“ and would not wake up. I sat down by her, and when 
it began to grow dark, I felt afraid, and cried, but after 
I lay down by her side, and put my arm round her neck 
as I always did at home, I did not feel afruid any more, 
and went to sleep.” 

The reticule was found a short distance from the spot 
rifled of its contents, which, besides the hundred dol¬ 
lars, consisted of a few shillings in change, a silver thim¬ 
ble marked with her name, nnd a plain linen handker¬ 
chief, near one corner of which her name was written 
with indelible ink. A diamond ring, too, the one allu¬ 
ded to by Gertrude, had been removed from her linger. 

A vigilant search was immediately commenced for the 
robber and assassin, which, although a liberal reward 
was offered for his apprehension by the friends of the 
deceased, proved unavailing. No doubt was entertained 
but that the stranger, who had excited the alarm of Mrs. 
Brooks, was the author of the tragic deed, ho having 
dined that day at the principal hotel in the village, 
where he left a few articles tied in a handkerchief, which 
he never called for. On examination, nothing left by 
him, was found to be mnrked except the handkerchief, 
which was a yellow bandanna, and contained in one 
corner, the initials J. R. 

We will now shift the scene for a short time, to a 
house in a dark, obscure alley in one of our large cities. 
It was the beginning of December, and the declining 
sun faintly emitted its beams through a snow-cloud, 
which had been lazily expanding itself for the last two 
or three hours, ’till nought but q narrow line of unclouded 
sky lay along the western horizon. On a bed in one 
comer of a small apartment, into which a scanty portion 
of light struggled through the dim panes of a single 
window, lay a young, and certainly once, a very beauti¬ 
ful female, whose life was evidently fast ebbing away. 
Two women, near neighbors, who had kindly minis¬ 
tered to her in her sickness, and were now present to 
witness the closing scene, sat by her bedside. The eyes 
of the dying female were frequently directed towards 
the door, as if she were anxiously expecting the arrival 
of some person. At last the door opened, and a very 
young, and a very handsome man entered. 

“ Doctor,” said she, “ I feared you would not arrive 
’till it was too late, for, as you may see, I have but a 
short time to stay.” 

The young physician could not contradict her, and 
therefore remained silent. 

i4 1 have often thought,” resumed she, “ when you 


have come with Dr. Medway, with whom, I suppose, 
you are studying, that I might venture to request you to 
perform the lost favor for me that I shall ever require, 
except—except the one that all—” 

“ Name what you desire me to do,” said he, inter¬ 
rupting her with emotion. “ I promise faithfully to 
perform it.” 

“ I have a mother, and she is a widow. She lives 
! forty miles from here, and you pass the door of her 
, humble home, whenever you visit the town of L——, 
j which you casually mentioned the other day you often 
i do. When I first came to this city, I worked in o tailor's 
11 shop, and always sent her half of my eomings every 
quarter, which enabled her to live comfortably, but it is 
now a long time since I have sent her anything. The 
: last was eight months ago, the week before I was mar¬ 
ried.” 

j Here she took up a linen handkerchief neatly folded, 
which lay near her, and removed a diamond ring from 
| her finger. 

“ My husband gave me these,” said she “ when he 
took his last leave of me. He said that he had no 
money to give me, and as the ring was a valuable one, 

| I could dispose of it for a considerable sum. He said 
thnt an aunt who died a short lime ago, who was rich, 
i gave them to him, for I was particular in inquiring about 
them, as I feared he did not come by them honestly. 

1 He wrote me a week afterwards, telling me that he 
should never again set foot on his native shore. That 
| letter, Doctor, was my death-warrant. I felt a strange 
■ pain at my heart, and I knew that it was breaking— 
yet, though conscious that my life must be a continual 
sorrow, I wished to live for the sake of my aged and 
infirm mother. This handkerchief and this ring, are all 
( that I have been able to save for her. The ring might 
have procured me a few comforts during my sickness, 
but I knew that it could not purchase life, so I preferred 
to save it for her. Take them, Doctor, and tell her they 
were the dying bequest of her child. Tell her to sell 
the ring, and procure fuel and food for the cold cheer- 
j less winter that is already here. The handkerchief, she 
can keep. It will do to wrap round her bible nnd hymn- 
i book, when she goes on the Sabbath to take her place 
; in the seats set apart for the poor, for she can bear to 
look on something then which will remind her of her 
i who is gone. Will it be too much trouble, Doctor, for 
you to do this ?” 

j “ By no means. I shall go to L-in a few days, 

and will not fail to cull on your mother.” 
j She now requested one of the women to take a letter 
which lay on a shelf, and hand him. 

[ “I wrote a few words to her the other day,” said she, 

, “ when I was pretty free from pain, and it will comfort 
, her to know, that although it was reported that my hus¬ 
band sometimes kept bad company, and although he 
sometimes drank too much, he ever treated me with 
kindness. Oh, Doctor,” she added lowering her voice, 
so as to be heard by no one but himself, “ that, which 
, above all else, brought upon mo this fatal sickness, was 
I the fear that he really did keep bad company, as waj 
reported, and that he had been guilty of something that 
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made him afraid to come home again. It was a dread¬ 
ful fear, and has kept pressing upon me ever since.” 

Soon afterwards she seemed inclined to sleep, and the 
young physician took his leave. The ensuing morning, 
when he called in company with Dr. Medway, one of 
the women who had been there the day before, met 
them at the door, and informed them that their patient 
was released from her sufferings. 

Twelve years had passed atvay, since the tragic event i 
related at the commencement of this tale, and Gertrude t 
Westall, now* sixteen, fulfilled the promise which her J 
early childhood had given, of uncommon loveliness. She , 
still lived with her aunt Lambert, and although the re- * 
membrance of the untimely death of her sister sometimes 
came over her like a cloud, she was so young when it: 
happened, and the time had now become so distant, that 
a golden sunshine would sometimes fall even upon its j 
skirts as it flitted away. The buoyant step, the sunny 
smile, and the beaming light of her largo blue eyes, j 
which now began to gather intensity from the mind, all ! 
spoke of health, and innocence, and joy. | 

At this period, a gentleman by the name of Julius j 
Rivers came to reside in the village of P -■■. He ( 
appeared to have plenty of money and leisure, his only 
employment being that of botany, and as the environs of 
the town were rich in plants and flowers, he could have 
selected few places affording a better opportunity to i 
engage in his favorite pursuit. Ho had evidently been 
accustomed to good society, and his appearance was, in 
every respect, much in his favor. Thus much wash 
admitted by all, and there was only one point, relative 
to which, the opinions of the community were seriously 
divided, and that was his age; the fairer portion main¬ 
taining that he could not be more than five and twenty,' 
while those of his own sex contended that ho must cer- 1 
tainly be thirty. There was not a young girl in town, j 
who would not have felt herself flattered by his atten- ! 
tion, but it soon became evident that Gertrude Westall i 
was the ono with whom he was the most pleased, j 
When the young people took a ramble in the fields or! 
the woods, he was almost always by her side, and if he 
changed to find a flower of uncommon beauty, ho was 
sure to present it to her. He was, moreover, ever 
bestowing upon her those delicate attentions often diffi¬ 
cult to descibe, which are so grateful to a heart full of 
sentiment and sensibility. Poor Gertrude, she had 
given him her w hole heart, ere she w as aware, and without 
his even asking her for it. Summer had passed away, I 
autumn was drawing to a close, and he still lingered at 

P-, although he now could attend but little to botany. 

He still continued to treat Gertrude w ith the most deli¬ 
cate attention, and there was not unfrequently a tender¬ 
ness in his manner, which told as plainly, though not as 
satisfactorily as words, that she was the object dearest 
to his heart. For the most part, he was of a cheerful 
temperament, yet there were limes when ho appeared to ; 
suffer the deepest dejection. At one time, he, for weeks, jj 
was sunk in melancholy, when he was sure to be at the J| 
door of the post office, at the arrival of every mail, anxi- jj 
ously inquiring for letters, but none came. The expect-!' 


j| ed letter did arrive, however, at last, and his spirits at 
j j once revived. That very evening he repaired to Mrs. 
I Lambert’s, and after speaking more explicitly of his 
| family connexions than he had ever done before, offered 
1 himself to Gertrude, and was accepted. This step 
j received the full approbation of her aunt, for Mr. Rivers 
1 had the art, or rather in him it seemed a gift, of render¬ 
ing himself pleasing to people of every ago and class. 
He had, latterly, too, showed himself to be on several 
occasions, a philanthropist. One instance, on account 
of the result, we will relate. A widow, advanced in 
years, who had, for a long time, earned a scanty subsis¬ 
tence by her industry, had, at length, after a severe 
j struggle with those feelings of laudable pride, which 
shrink from the idea of asking charity, one morning, 
put on her well-preserved bonnet and cloak, which had 
been purchased in days of comparative efise and plenty, 
and w’ns just stepping out of the door to go and make 
| application to the proper authorities for relief from the 
tow n, as Mr. Rivers was passing. He greeted her with 
his usual affability and courtesy, and finding that she 
was going in the same direction as himself, accommo¬ 
dated his walk to hers. He found that she appeared 
dejected, and ascertained the cause. They were soon 
| seen retracing their steps together. He entered with her 
her humble habitation, and remained some time. Soon 
nfterwards, her home was made comfortnble by some 
necessary repairs, and it was found that she hod a life- 
annuity settled upon her, which would enable her to spend 
the remainder of her days without the solicitude atten¬ 
dant on poverty. It was soon known that Mr. Rivers 
was her benefactor, for the grateful heart of the widow 
j was too full to suffer the author of the bounty she had 
! received, to go unproclaimed. 

Several weeks after this occurrence, Mrs. Lambert 
went to a town a number of miles distant, to purchase 
a few articles preparatory to Gertrude’s marriage, which 

could not be obtained in the village of P-. Before 

leaving town, she stepped into a jeweller’s shop to take 
a hair bracelet which she had left there in the morning, 
for the purpose of having the clasp repaired. The 
owner of the shop was engaged with a customer when 
she entered, and os she stood listlessly looking at a 
quantity of jewelry contained in a gloss case, her atten¬ 
tion was suddenly arrested by the diamond ring. She 
instantly knew it to be the same that was taken from 
the finger of her niece, Amy Westall, by the person who 
robbed and murdered her. Trembling with excessive 
agitation, she inquired of Mr. Niles, the moment the 
customer had left the shop, if he remembered of whom 
he had obtained it. 

“Perfectly well,” he replied. “I have known him 
I several years. He, at present, resides near you at tlto 

! village of P-, and his name is Rivers — Juliua 

j Rivers.” 

j It was with some difficulty that Mrs. Lambert sup¬ 
pressed an exclamation of horror at this unlocked for 
intelligence, ond it was some time before she could com¬ 
mand her feelings so far, os to inquire at what time Mr. 
Rivers offered him the ring for sole. Mr. Niles inform¬ 
ed her that it was only a few weeks since. 
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11 You say yon have known him several year*, sir— 
what character has he sustained during that time?” 

“ One without reproach, madam.” 

Without saying more, Mrs. Lambert purchased the 
ring, and immediately started for home. It was after 
dark when she arrived at her own door, and she could 
see, through the window-shutters, remaining unclosed, 
that Gertrude was seated at the work-table, engaged 
with her needle, and that Mr. Rivers sat on the oppo¬ 
site side with a book. He was reading aloud, for she 
could distinctly hear the deep and musical tones of his 
voice. She felt that she could not meet him that eve¬ 
ning with any degree of composure; she therefore went 
directly to her own room, and sent to inform Gertrude, 
that although quite well, she was considerably fatigued, 
and intended, after taking some warm tea, to immedi¬ 
ately retire. Having passed a restless night, Mrs. 
Lnmbert rose at an early hour. She said nothing to 
Gertrude respecting the ring, but as 4oon as she had 
breakfasted, prepared herself for a walk. She pro¬ 
ceeded to the residence of her sister Brooks, whom, 
fortunately, she found alone. The moment she had 
taken a seat near the tire, “Susan,” said she, “it is a 
gloomy subject to revive just now, when we are making 
preparations for Gertrude’s marriage, but I want to 
know if you still remember the looks of the man who, 
we supposed, murdered our poor Amy ?” 

“ As well as if it were only yesterday that I saw him, 
that is, as far as I had the opportunity of observing him. 
You may recollect that I had no very distinct view of 
bis features. But before I say anything more about his 
looks, I want to tell you something which I think very 
singular, if you will promise not to inform Gertrude, 
until we know more about it.” 

“ I certainly will not, if it be best that she remain 
ignorant of it.” 

“ Yesterday,” said Mrs. Brooks, “ I went out to make 
a few calls, and among others, I called on the widow 
Mr. Rivers bos provided so handsomely for. The con¬ 
versation turned upon his good qnalities, particularly his 
generosity to her, which occasioned her to exhibit a 
handsome shawl, and a linen handkerchief. As I took 
the handkerchief into ray hand, I perceived a name very 
faintly traced in one corner, although she, owing to her 
impaired eyesight, I am certain never discovered it. 
There had evidently been an effort made to remove it, 
which had proved partially successful, some of the let¬ 
ters being very imperfect. I, however, could read the 
name with difficulty, which was Amy Westall. 1 
thought that I should have fainted, but stifling my emo¬ 
tion as well as I could, I immediately rose, and took 
leave.” 

“ Speaking of the handkerchief,” said Mrs. Lambert, 
“reminds me of the one that was left at the hotel. 
Was it not marked with the initials J. R. ?” 

“ It certainly was, and I dare say that the landlord 
has it now, for be said be should be careful to presetve 
it.” 

“ Perhaps so, and now, Susan, I want you to give me 
the description I requested, of the suspected murderer.” 

“ He was tall, and his form was faultless, as I have 

26 


•said before, for I have often described himl His com- 
• plexion was clear, though rather dark. Take him all in 
all, I thought him one of the handsomest men I had ever 
seen. I have told my husband a dozen times, though I 
j never mentioned the circumstance to any one except 
him, that he looked more like Mr. Rivers than any per¬ 
son living.” 

Just at this time Mr. Brooks came in, and Mrs. 
Lambert produced the ring. All the circumstances 
which seemed to point out Mr. Rivers as the author of 
the crime which had occasioned them so much distress, 
were talked over, and Mr. Brooks advised that he should 
be immediately arrested; for should the fact that he 
was suspected transpire, he might make his escape. 

“And why will it not be as well to suffer him to 
escape,” said Mrs. Lambert; “ it will spare poor Ger¬ 
trude’s feelings.” 

Mr. Brooks did not think that a sufficient reason for 
permitting a robber and a murderer to go unpunished, 
and that very evening, as Mr. Rivers was coming out of 
his boarding-house to call on Gertrude, he was arrested 
for the robbery and murder of Amy Westall, twelve 
years before. Several circumstances were called to 

mind by the inhabitants of P-, after his arrest, which, 

in their opinion, had an unfavorable bearing upon the 
prisoner. One was, the extreme despondency which he 
had, at intervals, suffered, which they now imagined 
might arise from a consciousness of guilt, and fear of 
detection. They remembered, too, the painful solici¬ 
tude which he had, at one time, manifested for the 
arrival of a letter, and his manifest joy at its reception, 
which they doubted not came from some associate in 
crime, and probably, not only contained information of 
| some successful robbery, but a share of the spoil, the 
! postmaster having mentioned to those present, after his 
| departure, that it contained money. These surmisings 
I and imaginings, as has often happened in other instan- 
ces, were soon circulated as facts. As for poor Ger- 
i trade, she bent beneath her dreadful affliction, like the 
j flower nursed in the bosom of the oasis, when it feels 
the blasting breath of the simoom. 

On the day of trial, an immense crowd assembled in 
the court-house. Mr. Rivers was ploced in the prison- 
i er’s bar, and presented the same manly and open coun- 
| tenance to the gaze of the curious, that he ever bad 
' done. The only difference was, he was very pale. 

1 His father was present, and exhibited marks of intense 
mental suffering. He excited much sympathy, for what¬ 
ever the crimes of his only son might have been, they 
| had certainly never been suspected by him, and the 
1 news of his arrest had so greatly shocked him, as to 
1 nearly incapacitate him from being present at tho trial. 
The circumstances implicating the prisoner, are already 
known. There were only two witnesses to give testi¬ 
mony in his favor, who were both middle-aged women 
of respectable appearance. 

The first who appeared upon the stand said, “ I have 
; known the prisoner ever since he was a child, and as I 
, often did plain sewing for his mother, had opportunities 
| of frequently seeing him. He finished his studies at 
I college very young, and about the time I was married. 
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when he could not have been more than eighteen or j] 
nineteen, he went to study medicine with the celebra-j, 
ted Dr. Medway; for, although his father said that he j 
did not wish him to practice, lie thought it best for him 
to have a profession in case of a reverse of fortune. Dr. 
Medway used frequently to take one of his students 
with him when he went to visit the sick, and I saw 
young Mr. Rivers with him several times at a Mrs. 
Brunners. She lived the next house to me, and another 
neighbor and myself took the whole care of her while 
she was sick. Having known her before she was mar- j 
ried, I used often, before she was sick, to take my sew- I 
ing-work with me, and run in and sit an hour with her i 
and chat; but after a while it began to be reported that j 
her husband was a bad man, and then I visited her less 
frequently, though I did not entirely give up calling on 
her until I had lost several articles, among the rest, a 
yellow bandanna handkerchief, which Mr. Julius Rivers 
gave me when a boy. I knew that Brunnel took them, 
but I said nothing about it to bis wife, as she was a 
good woman, and I did not wish to make her unhappy. 
Her husband went away several days before she was 
so sick as to be confined to her bed, and finding that she 
had no person to take care of her, I went in and did the 
best that I could. One day when she found she could 1 
live only a short time, she begged that the young Jj 
doctor—-meaning Mr. Rivers, might be sent for, as she 
wished to see him when Dr. Medway was not present. 
Before he came, she requested me to lake a very fine 
linen handkerchief from a chest, and something which 
lay near it, done up in a paper, and hand them to her. | 
She undid the paper, and took out a ring, which she i 
put on her finger. She then told me to go to a work-bas¬ 
ket that stood on the table, where I should find a silver 
thimble. This she told me to keep, as it was all that 
•he had to give me for my trouble. I saw that the 
thimble was marked Amy Westall, and as I was afraid 
that Brunnel had stolen it, I did not like to take it, but 
would not injure her feelings by refusing. I felt easier 
about it afterwards, for the handkerchief was marked 
the same, and she told Mr. Rivers, when she gave him 
that and the ring, that they had been given to her hus¬ 
band by a rich aunt, a little while before she died.” 

The manner in which the dying woman confided them 
to the care of Mr. Rivers being already known, it is 
unnecessary to repeat it in the words of the witness;! 
nor will it be requisite to give the testimony of the other j 
witness, it being only corroborative of what had already 
been said in the prisoner’s favor. When Mr. Rivers j 
was asked why he retained the ring and the handker- j 
chief so long a time, he replied that according to the 
promise which he gave Mrs. Brunnel, he called at the ! 
house where her mother had resided, the next time he | 
passed, which was in a few days, and found that she ! 
had been dead several weeks. Finding that she had no 
relative wbo~tould have a claim on them, he retained 

them, until l^pening to meet the poor widow at P-,! 

he concluded that he could not do better than to dispose 
of the ring, and appropriate the proceeds to her relief. 
The affair was immediately investigated, and Mrs. i 
Brunnel’s mother was found to have died at the time he \ 


stated. In the course of the trial, the letter which it 
may be remembered Mr. Rivers looked for with so 
much anxiety, was produced and read. It was from 
his father, and as the briefest mode of explanation, we 
will make from it a short extract. 

41 You will doubtless rejoice to hear that Miss South¬ 
ard was married last Thursday. It was a Gretna Green 
affair, and entirely unexpected by her friends. My 
favorite wish, therefore, of seeing you united to her, is 
frustrated, and I am glad it is through her means, rather 
than yours, for however averse to the match you might 
have been, I know it would have given you pain to 
thwart a project so fondly cherished by the parent who 
is no more, a? well as by the one that survives. I can 
now have no objection to your offering yourself to the 
Miss Westall you speak of in terms of praise too warm 
to be written by any person but a lover.” 

The jury, after listening to the charge of the judge, 
retired a few minutes, and retured a verdict of not 
guilty ainid the rejoicings of those who had assembled to 
witness the trial. 

We have made no attempt to portray the feelings of 
Gertrude, after the arrest of her lover; she could hardly 
have described them herself. The picture presented 
most constantly to her imagination, was the tragedy in 
the wood, which was revived with appalling truth, and 
even heightened by her own vivid fancy. She had now 
awoke as from a dream of a black and fearful tempest, 
and where, but an hour before, the clouds lay dark and 
lowering, now, as if they had passed through some 
magic crucible, they were displaying beneath the warm 
smiles of Hope, a thousand brilliant and glorious dyes. 
She was introduced to the elder Mr. Rivers before he 
returned, who approved of his son’s choice, and sanctioned 
their union, which took place a few months afterwards, 
with his presence and his blessing. 

Wolf boro', N. H. 

Original. 

WOUNDED SPIRIT, REST THEE. 

i. 

Wounded spirit, rest thee, rest, 

And hush thy chiding; 

If one heart loves thee, thou art blest! 

Oh, be confiding! 

II. 

Recall each soft and melting word 
In fondness spoken; 

And every sigh that thou bast heard, 

Deep, deep and broken! 

hi. 

Recall again that sinless brow, 

That bosom heaving— 

Those gentle tones that breathed that eow— 
Were those deceiving t 
iv. 

No, sad one, no !—then be of cheer, 

Despairing never; 

If one fond heart but hold thee dear, 

Trust, trust for ever. 
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RUTH FAIRFAX. 

BY F. A. DUR1YAGK. 

Mrs. Fairfax was tho widow of an officer who had 
fallen in the prime of manhood, beneath the 44 starred j 
and striped banner,” in one of the sanguinary conflicts of; j 
the north-western frontier, leaving an only child to recall jj 
to her widowed parent her irrepnrable loss. The lady 
had brought to her husband a small property in dower, 
and poor Fairfax, with something of melancholy presenti- ] 
tnent, had secured a further provision for his family, by 
the purchase of a life insurance, The circumstances of 
the widow and orphan were therefore easy; perhaps, 
considering their frugal habits, even affluent. 

The loss of Captain Fairfax preyed deeply upon the 
spirits of his widow—but she had a sacred duty to per¬ 
form, the education of her little Ruth. An enthusiastic 
love of nature induced her to retire from the city, and 
chance led her to Doveden, a pleasant village in the 
northern part of New-York, which sleeps like a bird’s j 
nest, in the hollow of the everduring hills which raise j 
their lofty summits, grey with granite or green with the j 
luxuriant oak and walnut, high ogainst the clear blue I 
sky. She purchased there a pretty house, rather isolated 
to be sure, and surrounded by oged and luxuriant oaks. 

It stood upon a hill-side overlooking the village, and its ! 
winding river. A smooth and extensive lawn lay in front jj 
of it, chequered here and there with clumps of trees and ;j 
clusters of flowery-shrubs, and vases overgrown with; 
clematis. The windows of the drawing room opened on ; 
a garden which the taste of Mrs. Fairfax speedily filled i 
with a profusion of rare plants. In the rear of her 
residence, rose the gigantic trunks of an uncultivated 
forest. Two domestics, a female and male, composed | 
her whole establishment. The former was a native of ij 
the village, and the chief recommendniion of the latter 
was the fact of his having served faithfully under Captain 
Fairfax, in whose defence he had received a severe 
wound, the memorial of which was a deep scar upon his 
brow. 

Retiring and unobtrusive in her habits, the widow was 
yet not long in winning the esteem and love of the 
inhabitants of Doveden. The pale and pensive j 
beauty of her features, the grace of her step and manner | 
would have made an impression on a cursory observer,! 
but those who knew her best extolled her unafi'ected ; 
piety, the purity of her sentiments, her charity and her 
benevolence. She possessed many accomplishments,— 
excelled in dancing, drawing and music, and was in fact 
admirably qualified to be the companion and instructress 
of a lovely daughter. 

Little Ruth grew up in beauty. Her docility and 
intelligence were surprising, and under the tutelage of 
her mother she improved equally in grace and bearing. 

But Ruth Fairfax—who could gaze upon her charming 
figure, without wishing himself a painter? Her dark 
eyes were full of mirth and witchery, and her brow rose 
pure and lofry, overhung by the most luxuriant curls, 
that waved with the gay loss of her head or the kiss of 


the fresh breeze. Her cheek wore the carnation of 
health, and her soft mouth glowed like the lip of 
the “red, red rose.” Her figure, of the medium 
height, was round and elastic. Such was the personal 
appearance of Ruth Fairfax at seventeen. 

I shall introduce her 44 like errant damsel of yore, 
mounted upon a palfrey and attended by a trusty squire, 
formerly a corporal in her father’s regiment, by name 
Phil O’Hara. We will accompany her upon one of those 
i stirring equestrian excursions that make the pulses throb 
j and the red blood flow faster through the veins of youth 
and beauty. It is a glorious morning in October. You 
may raise your eyes from the horizon to the zenith, but 
you can’t find a single cloud. The dome of Heaven is 
filled with brilliant color, and the glad birds rush up to it 
j with the sunlight on their rapid wings, like disenthralled 
souls, singing, as they soar to 44 Heaven’s gate.” The 
wide woods are glowing in their gorgeous and fatal finery, 
but looking on the deep scarlet of the maple, the red 



majestic oak, you forgot that the flower and the leaf are 
doomed, and that— 

“ Tho melancholy days art come, the saddest of the year.** 

Ruth and her companion were descending a steep hill; 
the path was narrow and difficult, and the cautious 
Corporal rode ready to catch his mistress’ bridle and 
raise her horse in the event of a stumble. An old and 
half ruinous mansion lay before them at a short distance, 
occasionally appearing and disappearing, as it was 
obscured by intervening trees, or peeped through their 
opening. 

44 Careful, madam,” said the Corporal, 44 a steady pull 
j on the snaffle, and jist fale the curb. Body well back, 
front face—point of the sword,—I beg your pardon, 
madam, I was thinking of the Seventh!” 

44 What a forlorn and desolate old mansion that is!” 
exclaimed the young lady. 44 A sort of mystery seems to 
hang over it. I never look upon it with its creaking 
shutters, its crazy fences, the wind whistling through tho 
broken panes and tearing of the shingles from the old roof, 
without thinking it the very place for a ghost—if there 
are such things as ghosts. ” 

The last clause of the sentence was accompanied by a 
peculiar look at the ancient Corporal, who was supposed 
not to be very sceptical in such questions. He fidgetted 
a little in his saddle, as be answered: 

44 Don’t spake of it, madam. There’s wiser and better 
paple than myself that belaves in them* But och! 
murdher! only to think of a ghost takin’ up his rissidince 
in a protesihunt village, where there isn’t a praste to be 
had for love or money to send him to the right about.” 

| 44 Upon my word,” said the young lady, pointing with 

, her riding-whip, 44 it has tenants of some kind—there’s a 
| wreath of smoke from the kitchen-chimney. You never 
I told me that Castle Rackrcnt was inhabited.” 
j 44 And it’s myself, madam, that only found it out a 
l day or two since. Quare folks they must be to fix upon 
a place like that.” 

44 But who are they 7” 

44 Och ! there isn’t much of a story about it, any way. 
There came an ouid gentleman, and a young gentleman, 
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and an onld woman, into these parts, a week or more | 
since, and they passed a day or two at the Blue Eagle. 
And the ould gentleman went up to the squire’s who | 
owns the house, and the next we knew of him, he bought 
some furnithur’ an’ moved into the house. And the ould 
gentleman has a mighty heaps of books and outlandish | 
things, and sometimes he sits up all night long, looking j 
at the sky through a big double-barrelled spy-glass, and , 
so we think he’s moonstruck.” | 

“ An astronomer.” 

44 Very likely, madam. His name, they say is Murray, l 
and he conies from the ould counthry.” | 

44 And the younger individual, is he his son?” J 

The Corporal was preparing to answer her question, !j 
when the loud report of a fowling-piece close at hand j 
caused the young lady’s horse to start and spring forward 1 
at the top of his speed. The Corporal would have * 
profTered his assistance, hud not his Bucephalus reared 
•o suddenly, that the worthy militaire, taken completely 
by surprize, lost his seat and measured his full length 
upon the verdant sod of the wayside. But Ruth received 
assistance from another quarter. At & turn of the road, 
a young man, attired in a green shooting frock with u 
foraging cap upon his head, sprang forward, and casting 
aside his fowling-piece, threw himself upon the startled 
horse and stopped him in his mad career. The animal 
plunged furiously, but his mistress maintained her seat 
with great adroitness, and finally subdued his terror, j 
The sportsman did not relinquish his hold of the bridle j 
’till the horse was perfectly calm. Ruth remarked that 
he was tall and handsome, with a dark but prepossessing 
countenance, in which a cast of melancholy was apparent, j 
She thanked him for the service. 

44 1 have to ask your pardon,” replied the youth, u for 
the danger to which I exposed you by my carelessness. I 
I was wholly engrossed by my ignoble sport. I fear my t 
selfishness has caused you much alarm ?’* 

Ruth replied politely, and at this moment her trusty 
squire rode up, rather sulkily, upon his recovered 
Bucephalus, his clothes bearing token of his recent mis¬ 
adventure. On seeing Murray, he saluted him with 
more than his customary military stiffness. I 

“ Mornin’ to ye, sir,” said he gruffly. 44 Ye seem to 
be wide awake afther the dumb pigeons and partridges, 
but I’d advise ye, in a general way, another time, just to 
see whether any body’s cornin’ before you pull the 
trigger.” 

The sportsman laughed. “I thank you for the hint,” | 
replied he, 44 but I have already apologized in the proper ! 
quarter far my carelessness. Permit me in return to l 
advise you to brush up your horsemanship before you 
venture to escort a lady again.” 

“By the powers !” exclaimed the exasperated Corpo¬ 
ral, “ ax your pardon, madam, but the young gentleman 
forgets, or perhaps he never knew, about my riding in 
the seventh dragoons.” 

The young sportsman seemed wilKng to amuse himself i 
with Phil, with whom he had a slight previous know- j 
ledge, a disposition in which, I am sorry to say, lie was 
certainly not discouraged, by thinking he saw a glance of t 
mirthful mischief in the eyes of the young lady. 


“Or at least,” said he, “ it would do no harm if you 
learned your horses to stand fire. I could instruct you.” 

“ Insthruct me!” cried the Corporal. “ Och ! murd- 
her, murdher !” and he ground his teeth with smothered 
vexation. 

But the sportsman deemed it improper to prolong the 
scene. The melancholy nir habitual to him succeeded 
his gaiety, and with a polite bow to the lady, and a civil 
nod to Phil O’Hara, he whistled to his dog and springing 
over the fence by the wayside, was instantly lost to view. 

“And that was young Murmv?” said Ruth. 

“ The same, ma’am, on’ a consated chop he is to be 
sure. Lnm to ride, did he say ? Oeh! that botes 
j Bnnnngher intircly. He’d insthruct me!—me! Phil 
O'Hara, a Corporal of the Seventh Light. We were 
soldiers every man of us. Did the young gentleman 
never happen to hear of our campaigning against the 
Indians? By the piper of Leinster! there wasn’t a 
Camanche that could hould a stirrup to us. An’, thin 
he’d larn me to thrain a horse to stand fire! I like 
that.” And the Corporal indulged in a dry cackle, 
without the least particle of merriment, and ending in a 
cough. He hemmed twice or thrice, and then added 
with surprizing volubility: “ First you stand a ways off 

and hould a whisp o’ lighted sthraw', and thin you come 
a little nearer, and thin you sit fire to it under his feet— 
and thin you show him a pisthol, wid a thrifle o’ powder 
in the pan, an’ flash it off—and thin you load on’ fire it— 
an’ thin you w'hang off a blunderbuss, and afther all, the 
crathur gits so bould that he doesn’t mind the report of 
a field-piece, any more than the crack uv a dog-whip.” 

And having delivered this profound discourse, the 
worthy Corporal, finding that bis mistress was lending 
on a gallop, plied steel and whalebone on the sides of 
his Eclipse, but did not come up with the fair equestrian 
’till she had drawn rein within her mother’s territories, 

THE FATHER AND 80N. 

41 Well, sir, you have returned at last,” was the stem 
greeting which Waller Murray received from his father, 
as he entered the library. “ And pray what successful 
slaughter have you committed ?” 

Picture to yourself, hair prematurely grey, shading a 
stern and haggard countenance, in which the deep lines 
may have been traced by sorrow, perhaps by remorse, a 
sinister expression and an athletic frame, and you have 
a faint idea of the personal appearance of old Murray. 
He was seated in a deep easy chair, and one foot rested 
on a crimson cushion. The room was furnished well, 
but without the least attempt at elegance. A few well- 
chosen books and some mathematical instruments con¬ 
stituted all its claims to the appellation it bore. 

“What luck?” repeated the old mas in a pleasanter 
tone than before. 

44 A few partridges and a rabbit, sir, are all my spoils.” 

“ Great! glorious!” exclaimed the father, sarcastically. 
“A perfect Nimrod! Oh, give mo the sports of the 
field! Your partridge is a gallant bird to wage war 
against—the contest is remarkably equal, and a flight of 
pigeons may be likened to an array of battle. And th** 
is your boasted * image of war ?’ ” 
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Young Murray heard hi* father patiently. “You! 1 
know. sir, my amusements are not always unattended by jt 
danger—witness the hear and wolf hunt of last winter/’ I 1 
“Calm yonrself, Walter,” said the old mnn, “l do not | 
doubt your courage—or—your thirst for blood!” j 

“ My thirst for blood 7” 

“That was my expression. ’Tis the curse of man- j 
kind, and, sooner or later, we must all indulge it. ’Tis t 
the cruelty that gives its zest to all our sports.” 

“ I beg leave to differ from you, sir.” ] 

“ Permit me to proceed. The schoolboy begins with 
his rod and line. What exquisite pleasure his first fish 
affords him, as it writhes upon his hook. Even in 
mature age the barb is his delight. Then the use of the j 
gun opens to him new fieids of slaughter—thousands | 
roust perish and yet not blood enough—no, even when 
he spurs his hot steed over the piled carcasses upon the ; 
field of battle.” He paused and gazed upon Walter j 
with a terrible expression of the eye, the frequent recur¬ 
rence of which had created in his son’s mind a suspicion ; 
of insanity, and then he continued in a low tone: “ These j 
are your wholesale slaughterers—but there are epicures i 
in murder—the time, the place, the victim, are exquisitely j 
chosen. Just when life is opening in its richest bloom, | 
when its paths seem strown with flowers—ha! what! 
think you of a young wife sleeping peacefully beside her 1 
innocent child and its father—what think you of an | 
assassin in such a scene? He enters the open window 
by a ladder—cautiously, insidiously. He raises the j 
lantern above his head, and the beams fall full upon his 
countenance, the look of hell is there. He approaches 
the bed. As be looks upon its innocent tenants, he 
gnashes his teeth and grips his knife—the blow descends, 
he slays them both.” He paused with a look of horror. 

“ This is a dreadful picture you have drawn, my father,” 
said Walter. “ Why do you permit your imagination to 
dwell upon such fearful scenes 

The remonstrance was unheeded. 

“Let us pursue the subject a little farther,” resumed 
the old man. “ Let us suppose the—the murderer—ay 
he teas a murderer in spite of wrongs, the deadliest—was i 
he not?” 

“ Do you ask me?” 

“Suppose the murderer, then, to have escaped sus¬ 
picion—conviction—the gallows. What must be the 
horrors of his guilty conscience ? What dreams must | 
people his troubled sleep—if indeed he sleep! If he j 
look to a brilliant sky upon a cloudless morning, the sun j 
seems struggling through a mist of blood—if he fly to the j 
wine-cup for relief, the grateful juice of the vine seems I 
turned to blood. Walter, draw near me, boy, I will tell j 
you all. Hush ! is the door fast?” He gazed fearfully ! 
round and the hand he laid upon his son’s arm trembled.! 
A deadly palor overspread his countenance, and cold ( 
drops of perspiration stood upon his forehead. Walter i 
waited anxiously for him to speak. 

“ Walter! Walter!” almost shrieked the strange old I 
roan. “ Don’t look upon roe with that face—\i seems ■ 
like the face of an accuser. Tush ! I was jesting. What! 
think you, Walter, I dreamed that I had committed a j 
Border, and my peace was gone. I wandered with the j 


brand of Cain upon my brow, and the constant dread of 
detection, hung like the sword of Damocles above me. 

I walked by the banks of a deep, dark stream, and I 
looked down into it, and I saw her there—my victim. 

I turned and fled. Oh! life seemed strange and wild 
and hopeless—and yet, weighed down with remorse, I 
thirsted for more blood—ha ! ha ! more blood, Walter!” 

“ What pleasure to know it was but a dream!” 

] The old man fixed his eyes upon Walter with a wild 
j look, and then hid his face in his hands. * The dark fit’ 

1 passed away, and this singular man opened a volume of 
' natural philosophy, and commenced explaining to his 
son a ditlicult and mooted subject with a precision, 
i elegance of language, and clearness, completely at 
I variance with the wild and incoherent manner of bis 
j moody moments. 

“ My poor father!” exclaimed Walter to himself, 
when the lecture of the morning was finished, and he was 
left alone. “ Would to God 1 could restore thee!” 
j T H E D E E D. 

I Ah! halcyon days of early love—evanescent as the 
glow upon the sunset clouds, the bloom upon the peach, 
the bubble upon the crimson surface of the glowing wine! 
j Let us enjoy it e’er life fades into the * sere—the yellow 
leaf,’ and that cold and reasoning period comes on when 
we sneer et the ardent passions of our youth as follies. 
Youthful lovers—prolong the happy period of courtship— 
too soon will come the 1 carking cares' of life. The union 
may be happy, but there will be stern duties to distract 
the mind—separation—sorrow. 

It would gratify me to depict the progress of events, 

| trifling in themselves, hut absorbing to the parties into- 
I rested, which brought young Murray and Ruth Fairfax 
I into each other’s society, ripened their intimacy, and led 
to their betrothal. But darker events ‘cost their shadows 
I before.’ It is enough to observe, that in furtherance of 
! the views of the young persons, an interview between 
the parent# took place on an appointed evening. That 
evening was one of midsummer. The moon rode high 
in Heaven. The dny had been sultry and even oppres¬ 
sively warm, but the heat of the atmosphere was now 
j tempered by mild breezes, and all along the dusky hori- 
j zon, glimmered the sheeted lightning of summer. Its 
j fitful glare eclipsed the light of the moon, when it 
| flickered on the trees and vases in the garden of Mrs. 
t Fairfax. Here it was that young Murray, who had not 
1 presented himself at the house from motives of delicacy,, 
took his station in a favorite arbor, where he had often 
met his mistress, and watching her window, from 
which streamed the rays of a solitary lamp, indulged 
himselfin those fanciful thoughts which beguile the lonely 
i hours of the young and ardent. An occasional glimpse 
| of Ruth’s lovely form, passing to and fro, seemed to 
| realize his visions, and repaid him amply for his self- 
I imposed vigil. 

“ There are some happy moments in this lone 
And desolate world of ours which will repay 
The toil of struggling through it aud alone, 

For many a long sad uight and weary day.** 

| Thus wore on the hours, hut the weuther changed with 
• their progress, and the sky became first lowering, then 
I overcast. The moon waded through heavy basks of 
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dark clouds, from which she emerged only to throw all “ Hold,” said he, 44 if possible, do not force me to 
wild and wan light upon the landscape. It might have jj re-enter that house. I had rather face death. But it ia 
been about midnight when Walter thought be heard the j ( too late.” 

voice of his father high in anger, interrupted at times by jj They are in the throng of excited men, and hurried 
the shriller tones of a female voice, but then all was i forward, asking each other questions, which but two 
hushed, some minutes passed and then the footsteps of among the crowd could answer. The villagers rushed 
his father fell upon his ear. Murray rapidly approached, J into the house of Mrs. Fairfax, and, guided by cries and 
and without saying a word, laid his hand upon his son’s i, sobs, entered the room of the deceased. Every revolting 
arm, and drew him within the recesses of the arbor, i evidence of violence was there, and, bending over the body, 
He appeared agitated and breathed hard. Walter’s I her dark hair mingling with that of the corpse, convulsed, 
heart sank within him, for he dreaded an unfavorable j maddened bv grief, Ruth Fairfax met the eyes of Walter, 

termination to his suit. || “Not thus,” he muttered, half aloud, “ not thus had I 

** Speak, father,” he cried, 44 has anything untoward !l hoped to meet thee, Ruth, to-night.” 

chanced? What did Mrs. Fairfax say?” |i The sound of her name, the voice, dearer even than 

“ What she will not repeat. The time is brief—ask i her mother’s, recalled the wandering sensesof the maiden, 
roe no questions—enough the woman was a fiend—she ;| She rose from the bed, and then threw herself into the 


knew me, Walter— knew me! the words have a terrible arms of her lover, clinging to him for support, with con- 
meaning, though you may not comprehend them. She i vulsivo eagerness. 

■wore that Ruth Fairfax never should be yours, and | ” Walter,” she sobbed, 41 my—my poor mother—did 

threatened to denounce me.” j you know they had murdered her?” 

44 Wherefore—to whom ?” j The horror of the scene was too much for the unfortu- 

14 Justice. But hear me out. 4 Sooner would I see ' nate young man. His face was paler than that of the 
my child the bride of death,’ she cried, 4 than wedded to ' corpse, and he reeled to and fro. His appearance was so 
one of your accursed race! Thou knowest the knife— :j ghastly as to arrest the attention of even the distracted 
ha? the knife with which—no matter—it was in my | girl. 

hands—” j 44 And you too, Walter,” she cried, “you too are sick, 

44 Father, father ! what did you?” dying.” And with girlish tenderness she loosened his 

j vest to give him air. The fatal knife dropped to the 

I ground. O’Hara seized it and held it aloft before the 

excited spectators. 

frightful scene a reality or a most maddening dream? 

A moment since he partecUfrom me sinless, and now my “ My son! my son !” exclaimed the father in tones of 
father comes back to me, a murderer! No! no! it can- well counterfeited agony. 44 What devil prompted you 
not be ? What is to be done?” to this deed 7” 

“Stay here, rant, rave like a madman, and see your But none of these cries reached the victim. His ear 
father perish. Every moment is worth a day to me— I was ns deaf to them as that of the dead. He only heard 
Fly!” t the voice of his beloved, as she murmured— 

At this moment rose on the air the shriek of a woman, | “ You, Walter! oh, no! no ! no!” 

the tones of which, well known to Walter, thrilled to his I He saw her fall faint and motionless into the arms of 
very soul. A hoarse voice was heard to cry “ murder!” | a servant, his brain reeled. A moment passed, be 
and the alarm of the neighbors was immediate. The ! awoke to the bitter agony of the doom before him. They 

murderer seemed uncertain how to act,—not so his jj were binding him. He gazed upon his father, that father 


“ He killed her!” cried the servant. 

44 He is the murderer!” echoed the crowd. 


44 Removed the barrier between you and your bride.” I 
44 Merciless fiend !” 

44 Walter, it was for you I struck !” 1 

44 Good God!” exclaimed the young man. 44 Is this 


unhappy son. A wild energy took possession of him, : 
and he acted under its excitng influence. j 

44 Father,” he said in a quick, low tone, 41 you shall 
not have it to say that I destroyed you. Follow me— I 
leave this spot by a path which I will show you, and join | 
the alarmed neighbors.” j 

They fled, the guilty and the guiltless. Once Walter i 
paused, and fixing upon his father a countenance of i 
unutterable woe, the expression of which was fully J 
revealed by a sudden burst of moonlight, he said, I 

“ Give me the murderous weapon. If we are suspec¬ 
ted, let the suspicion fail on one to whom life is now a 
worthless boon.” 

44 Never, Walter,” answered the father, 44 it shall fall 
upon the guilty.” 

44 Give me the weapon!” exclaimed Walter imperi¬ 
ously, and the old man, yielding to the tone and air of 


j turned away. He looked imploringly upon the multi- 
| tude, horror, indignation glared in every eye, and low 
j mutterings met his ear as he was dragged away to be 
examined. 

j THE PRISONER, 

j The rays of a declining sun fell over a landscape of 
surpassing beauty. The rugged aspect of the hills was 
| softened by their influence, and the river-fish sparkled in 
the diamond blaze, as they broke the limpid surface of 
I the water, and sprang from their native element. The 
i glossy leaves of the oak, wet with a recent shower, 

1 glittered as they dallied with the passing breeze. Mere 
animal existence seemed a rich boon at this season of 
summer glory, and some of the sunshine fell into the 
lonely cell of a prisoner. The barred window which 
admitted it was so lofty, that he could not look upon the 
earth, but his eye was fixed upon the cloudless summer 


command, placed it in his bands. 


j heaven, and his thoughts were tranquillized as he dwelt 
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upon the undying »erenity of those holy regions, * where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest.’ He was young and lusty, on the verge of man¬ 
hood, and the rose of health was no stranger to his 
cheek. But a few days since, he had roved the fields 
and climbed the hills, with a light heart and a buoyant jt 
footstep, for love had opened a vista on a fairy scene, |j 
whose reality seemed to eclipse all the visions of the ; j 
veriest romance. How transitory and unsubstantial had j 
been his dreams! 

“ The summer cloud floats on its lofty course, bearing 
the hues of Heaven on its bosom, the next moment it is 
clad in funeral array s and not more suddenly,” thought I 
the poor prisoner, “came my fate upon me.” 

He recalled the horrors of that awful night—the crime 
of bis parent, the agony of his betrothed. As some wild 
dream grows darker and darker and more complicated 
in its scenes, until the agony of nature becomes too 
strong for sleep, so did the dark events of the last few 
days hurry on each other. 

The apprehension was followed by the trial: he had 
stood before a ji/ry of his fellow men, with the suspicion j 
of murder resting on his fair fame. The agony he felt in } 
secretly contemplating the conduct of the real criminul, 
and the ruin of his own fair hopes, had been construed 
into the torture and half avowed remorse of guilt. The 
knife, marked with bis name, and found upon his person, 
was damning evidence. There was little doubt that the 
trial would terminate fatally for him. Yes—he must 
die. 

“ And what is death,” he mused, “ but the general 
lot? A few years, sooner or later, and we must all 
succumb. Youth has its casualties as age has its decay. 
But such a death ! I once hoped to die on a field rendered 
holy by the well-fought battle of a sacred cause, w'ith the 
shout of victory ringing in my ears. Latterly I have 
sighed for the euthanasia —I longed for a life of Chris¬ 
tian peace with thee, beloved one, and for a Christian’s 
calm repose, 

* With croi« and garland over my green turf, 

And my grand children’s praise for epitaph.’ 

To die on the gibbet, followed even to the fatal tree by 
the execrations of a multitude, deemed guilty even by 
her , perhaps, it is too bitter. And yet, better thus, than 
that he should die unrepenting.” 

The young man ceased, for he heard the heavy sound 
of the key grating in the lock. The door swung heavily 
upon its hinges, but the prisoner did not turn to inquire 
the cause. A small bird, a truant from some neighboring 
wood which had been fluttering with many a carol in the 
sunshiny air, at that moment perched upon the window¬ 
sill. 

“Happy creature!” exclaimed the prisoner, “why 
dost thou linger by this hated dungeon. Ay, it was but for 
a brief space. Away with you, reveller of the bright air, 
and leave me to listen to the beatings of my own lonely 
heart. Ah! would that I had the wings of the dove to 
flee away and be at rest.” 

A heavy sigh followed the closing words of Walter—he 
turaed—did his fancy deceive him, or did Ruth Fairfax 
stand within the precincts of his dungeon. His first 


impulse was to rush forward and clasp her to his heart. 
He advanced a step or two, but recollecting himself, 
stopped, and folding his arms upon his bosom, gazed upon 
the face of his mistress with sorrowful earnestness. 
She was changed, greatly changed since last he had 
beheld her. Grief has its miracles as well as joy. The 
brow and cheek were paler than Parian marble, but the 
expression was mournfully beautiful. She w f as clad in 
black from head to foot. She held out her hand to Wal¬ 
ter and smiled sadly, but the delicate fingers which the 
prisoner raised to his lips, trembled violently, and her 
voice failed her when she attempted to speak. Walter 
was hardly less agitated, but he controlled himself by a 
mighty effort. 

“ Ruth,” said he, “ this visit is like the coming of a 
ministering angel. It has dispelled a suspicion, a doubt, 

I ought never to have entertained. I feared, shall I con¬ 
fess it, that you believed me guilty!” 

“ Oh, Walter!” exclaimed the poor girl, after a vain 
effort to repress her tears, “ do not say so. If I was 
I yours in prosperity and gladness, am I not bound to 
| cling to you still more closely at this dreadful crisis? 
But why do I speak thus? There is hope.” 

“ Beyond the grave,” said Walter firmly. 

“Oh! Waller! do not look at me thus. Let me 
, cherish the belief that they cannot doom you to/leath.” 

“ They will but act according to the light of human 
reason if they do so. Not upon the head of my judges 
will rest the stain of innocent blood—but upon his—no 
—no—I will not tell even you ; it is too horrible.” 

“ What do you mean, Walter? I conjure you to tell 
me all. A dark suspicion has already crossed me. 
Confirm it, and I will breathe it aloud—abroad—and 
save you—save you from a death of infamy.” 

“Hush! hush!” cried Walter, grasping her arm. 
“ Crush it—bury it! Instinctively I guess your mean¬ 
ing. No—no! 'twould be too dreadful; let me suffer. 
I owe him a life. W r hat have I said?” 

“The knife—the name,” muttered Ruth Fairfax to 
herself. “Could I but save him! Walter! dearest 
Walter! you shall not die so suddenly—you are too 
good, too brave, too kind, to suffer such a death. Save 
yourself—something tells me that you know the way. 
Ah ! you cannot pass resignedly from this lovely earth. 
Look at yonder glorious sky.” 

“Beloved one!” said Walter, gently, as he placed 
his arm around her waist, “ 1 look beyond it. There, 
we are told, lies the home—the happy father land where 
the spirits of the lovely and the living shall meet to¬ 
gether.” 

“ You cannot leave me.” 

“But for a season, beloved one. I am young and 
doubtless full of faults, but I have striven hard to pre¬ 
pare myself for my fate. One dark unworthy doubt 
crossed my mind; you have removed it. I am now 


, prepared; let me endeavor to nerve you for the scene.” 

! “Oh! Walter!” sobbed the poor girl, hiding her 
J face upon his bosom, “I am indeed unworthy of you. 

But if my prayers for your safety are unheard, do not 
| think that length of years shall sunder ut. 1 know—1 
| feel that I shall speedily rejoin you.” 
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“ Calm yourself,” whimpered her lover, “ and look to || man. “ She stands there yet—it is nodeceptinn. Help* 
Heaven as I have done, for resignation. Did it come in |i ho! I could pray, but my tongue refuses that office, 
any other shape, I could almost welcome death, for She waves her wan hand. Why should I follow bert 
upon the earth we can never be united. A fatal event J This is some trick,” he added, “but the game’s afoot, 
has placed an insurmountable barrier between us!” || und I must follow on. Lead on !” he exclaimed, as he 
Ruth was about to reply, but the door of the dun- , dashed through the window, and trod in the footsteps 
geon once more revolved upon its hinges, and the f of the now receding figure. Once or twice Murray 
jailor informed her that the hour of departure had ar- i attempted to draw back, but he was now completely 
rived. She took a mute and tearful farewell of her under the spell of his guide, and followed her even 
lover, who, left alone, once more addressed himself to ( against his will. Though his joints trembled under hhn, 


the consolations of religion. His devotional exercises 
were long and fervent, and when at length he retired for 
the night to his humble pallet, a most refreshing slum¬ 
ber steeped his senses in oblivion. 

THE CRIMINAL. 

Reclining in a deep chair before a table, on which 
burned dimly a single lamp, sat a solitary watcher. A i 
book lay open before him, hut he did not glance upon its J 
pages. A window, open to the floor, disclosed a glori¬ 
ous scene of wood and water. The beams of a young 
moon played among the branches of the trees, and the i 
pleasant murmurs of a summer night were not wanting , 
to lull the senses into forgetfulness. Yet the occupant of j 
the apartment did not gaze with admiration on the moon¬ 
light landscape, nor yet yielded himself to the Elysim of 
a calm repose. His eye was fixed on vacancy, and ever 
and anon he started and gazed uneasily about him. 
The incoherent mutterings which escaped from his lips, 
at length shaped themselves into something like the fol¬ 
lowing soliloquy:— 

“ He must die—and wherefore should I seek to avert 
his doom? Does it not save him, young and guileless, i 
from the crimes and cares of wretched humanity. One 
would choose a different mode of death, perhaps, but j 
that is a mere matter of taste—yet I shall miss him j 
from my side. Though with every cause to hate him, 
he contrived to gain a hold upon my affections. How 
like his mother—in beauty, character, and self-devotion. 
Oh, Mary! why did I ever cross your path. At such an 
hour as this have I wandered arm and arm with you— 
and at such an hour as this—but why do I think of these j 
things now ? In my own dark heart be its secret slum¬ 
ber. What would they accuse me of? Murder! ha! 
me, a man of peace. They lie. I never struck but 

tw j ce _hut then each blow was fatal. Methinks I see 

the recent victim now. She reviled—she threatened me 
_she died. But who is my accuser?” j 

He started to his feet as if a poignard had been i 
stricken to his heart, for, gliding through the shrubbery, 
a tall female figure appeared before the window of the 
library. 

“I have heard of these phantasms,” said Murray,! 
calmly pnssing a hand across his brow : “ wise men 1 
have suffered from similar delusions, hut I never knew | 
my reason to play me fulse before.” He opened his j 
eyes—the figure was there still. j 

The features of Ruth, pallid, sad and severe, seemed 
to M< irray those of his victim. j 

“ What would you have ?” he asked. 

“ Justice !” was the reply. It was her very voice.” 

“ Do the fiends keep holiday ?” exclaimed the wretched 


! he still held on his way. “Miserable wretch that I 
1 am !” he exclaimed; “ the crimes I have committed 
were most horrible, and dreodful is the punishment 
reserved. Mercy! mercy! Heaven!” 

Ruth paused, and turned full upon him. 

“ Do you ask for mercy ?” she exclaimed, in a thril¬ 
ling tone; “do you ask for mercy, and show none? 
i Even now you are contemplating a deed of the blackest 
dye. The innocent must perish, that you may prolong 
j your wretched life. To-morrow^n innocent man is 
doomed to death. Look to your own morrows, that 
they may be happier. The fiends themselves will suffer 
less than you will suffer.” 

j They were now before the door of Judge Heathcote’s 
! residence, in the outskirts of the village of Doveden. 
The tall building cast its giant shadow on the street. 
Beyond them the ghastly moonlight glittered on the 
long perspective of the main street. Murray’s hand was 
on the latch. He turned to look once more at the 
phantom. She had disappeared. The door was unfas¬ 
tened, according to the custom of the country, and no 
one challenged his entrance, so that he soon made his 
way into the presence of the judge, who was seated 
; alone, over his books and legal documents. 

The wild and haggard countenance of his nocturnal 
visitor, the disorder of his dress, and the abruptness of 
I his entrance, seemed evidence either of insanity or medi¬ 
tated violence. Fearing the latter, Judge Heathcote 
| rose hastily, and inquired the business of the visitor with 
I some alarm. 

! “Be seated, sir,” was the reply, “and calm yourself, 
j I have that to communicate which you alone must hear, 

| and you must hear me out. I am an abandoned, despe- 
' rate man—a villain—nay, start not—I mean you no vio¬ 
lence. If I did, what would outcry or resistance avail 
! you?” As ho pronounced these words, lie produced a 
| pair of pistols, and laid them beside him on the table, 

1 cocked, and ready for use. He then drew a chair near 
i the judge, and seemed collecting himself for some dis¬ 
closure. A wandering of the eye—a twitching of the 
| muscles of the face, indicated insanity. Judge Heath- 
l cote regarded Murray with no little uneasiness, and 
resolved to make his escape from the apartment, the 
moment an opjjortunity occurred. Disguising his feel¬ 
ings, however, he addressed his companion calmly. 

| “ 1 am at leisure, sir, and prepared to listen to what¬ 

ever communication you have to make.” 

| THE CRIMINAL’S CONFESSION. 

| “ Hear me, then. I told you I was an abandoned 

i man. I am one to whom blood, and the thoughts of 
I blood, are very familiar—yet wo* I not thus always. 
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I can remember the time when my heart was guileless]' shamed an anchorite. I read deeply—revived my colle* 
and buoyant—when the sports of the field and forest giate studies, made new acquaintances, and set up for 
were to me thrilling and absorbing. You may wonder j| a literary man. I poured some of my wild thoughts into 
that I can look back on those calm times at this moment. | poetry, and the verses, strange, unfinished as they were» 
Yet I see it before me—‘the noble mansion of my nnces- [j attracted general attention. Criticism looked kindly on 
tors, surrounded by the broad oak woods, in the shade | them, and the world applauded. I wrote a political 
of which the deer sported the livelong day. It was a ] pamphlet, and both parties anxiously endeavored to 
scene characteristic of old England. I see my venern-' unmask the author. At length I disclosed myself, 
rable father seated in his magnificent library, reciting Flatterers crowded about, and Royalty itself deigned to 
some tale of my ancestors, who were stern warriors in ■! notice me; but I turned away in disgust. I had made 
the olden time, or of tho bridals, the hunts, and the,I all these exertions to reinstate myself in the favor of 
archery meetings, that made the hall such a holiday v Mary—to prove that I could render myself worthy of 
residence in by-gone days. My stately mother is stand* her, and win her back. She came not. I wrote her a 
ing by his side, and observing, with a smile, my enthu-1; burning letter, breathing all my resolves—my hopes* 
siastic reception of the narrative. They are both dead, ' She sent it back unopened. It was then that love was 
and I am a lonely and lost man. The name I bear is 1 blotted from my heart, so that I knew not the meaning 
feigned—thank Heaven, that, at least, I have not dU-i;of its very name. Vengennce—vengeance—that was 


all my cry. It was too galling to sit still and brood 
' upon my W’rongs, without the power of avenging them, 
j My recent studies were distasteful to me. I travelled, 


graced the stainless and time-honored name of my family. 

I was an only son, and tho death of my parents left me 
master of a large and almost unencumbered property. 

Then it was that the evil passions of my nature, which ■, but wherever I was, wandering by the legendary RhinOj 
had heretofore slumbered, were warmed into life hy the |. or in the ruins of tho Coliseum, or treading the classic 
sunshine of prosperity. I must needs come up to |i shores of Greece, the thirst of vengeance tormented me 
London. I sicken at the recollection of my reception !! unceasingly. For a few years I wandered liko Cain, 
there—‘the ofBciousness of pretended friends—the syco- |j longing to deserve the curse he bore. At length the 
phancy of menials and sharpers. The turf—the ring— hour came. I returned to England, nnd revisited my 
the opera, I patronized munificently. I led the fashion ,1 native place. When I went abroad, l had parted with 
—dressed, dined, drank to perfection. Weary of Lon-! tho old family mansion, to obtain the meuns of travel, 
don, I went to Paris, and exhausted its pleasures in a I It "’as resold, and a young baronet. Sir Mulise Grey, 
brief space. Finally, for excitement, I settled upon .j was its tenant. I wus curious to see this new man who 
gaming. With an infatuated reliance on my luck, I ; now called my ancient home his own, and being informed 


threw myself upon rougc-et-noir . I roso one evening s 
from the table, and left the salon a ruined man—com- j 
paratively speaking. Why did I not then blow out my j 
brains as I meditated, and so rid the world of a monster. 
It was in the seclusion of the country to which I again 


that he was a regular attendant at church, I repaired 
thither on the first Sunday after my return. He came 
up to tho pew with his young wife. They bowed 
their heads in silent reverence. Tho lady turned, 
and I beheld the face of Mary ! She uttered a faint 


retired with the pitiful wreck of my fortune, that I met a '' shriek, while I, forgetful or reckless of tho place in 
beautiful young girl, an American, who, with a female jj which I stood, rushed madly from the church. Mark 
companion, was residing in the same town, being on a 
visit to an English relative. Lovely and intellectual, she 
inspired me with the first pure passion that I ever 
felt. Our casual acquaintance grew into intimacy, and j t vengeance was instantly satiated, and even as I with- 
finally I had reason to believe I was beloved. And 'j drew the fatal weapon, remorse took possession of my 
now, as before, the sunshine of success warmed into life |j soul. At this moment the wailing cry of a young child 
my scorpion passions. I had, heretofore, been a profii- !j broke upon my ear. It was that of the boy whom I had 
gate and gambler. I now drank deeply, first for excite- | just made an orphan. What would become of him ? 


me, sir, I met them not again until the hour had 
arrived. I scaled the window of their chamber, and 
entered it at dead of night. I killed them both. My 


ment, next, for oblivion of all but my successful suit. 
Mary perceived a change in my conduct, traced it to its 
cause, and remonstrated with me vehemently, and, as 


With a singular inconsistency I determined to bear him 


off. I succeeded in so doing, 
country, and, for years, I was 


With him I fled to this 
a father to him. His 


she thought, successfully. She vowed that she never j : countenance constantly recalled my early passions and 


would be mine until I had for ever renounced the fatal 
cup. I did so, and the very next week, broke my oath. I 
She finally dismissed me. I was frantic. I sought an 1 
interview with her, employed entreaties, oaths and j 
threats to change her purpose, but in vain. She had j 
cast me off, and now quitted the house of her relative to j 
avoid my persecution. For a while, a scorching fever I 
bound me in its fiery chains, and it was many weeks ' 
before I received my consciousness, and with it, a por- ■ 
don of my former health. I was now an altered man. j 

I drank no more—my abstemious habits would have | that vory nearly betrayed me. They might have fallen 
27 


my crime, and it was a self-imposed penance to super* 
intend his education, and exercise the paternal relation 
with regard to him. Ho became the lover of Ruth 
Fairfax, and I resolved that no obstacle should cross 
the path of his desire, and turn the fountain of his affec¬ 
tion to waters of bitterness. I sought Mrs. Fairfax to 
arrange the preliminaries for the nuptials. Picture my 
astonishment, when I beheld, hanging on tho wall, the 
portrait of my early victim. The agitation into which 
this threw me, gave,rise to words and half confessions. 
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fruitless upon an indifferent ear, but the listener—the \' 
mother of Ruth Fairfax, was too keen, too vigilant to : 
permit them to escape—she charged me with crime—! 
the avowal seemed wrung from my lips. In spite of' 
agony and suffering, I had always clung to life. I now j 
no sooner perceived how dangerous a power I had given (j 
her, than I resolved the fatal secret should die with her. 
My worthless life must be preserved. I saw but one 
way, and I was blinded and #tung by her revilings. I j 
stabbed her to the heart. Circumstances fixed the guilt! 
on my reputed son. He lies in prison aw ailing hia sen- j 
tence. For days I have been as one upon the rack, now' j 
impelled to rush forward and save him, and now recoil¬ 
ing from the face of death and shame. To-night, as I 
sat in my apartment, tom by conflicting emotions, a j 
warning was sent me. Yes, believe me or not, the dead j 
appeared to demand the publication of the truth. You, I 
•ir, are a magistrate. Into your custody I surrender j 
myself. Let the law work its worst—it can inflict no I 
torments like those of my own conscience. I ask no 1 
mercy! let me meet the punishment of my crime ! total 
annihilation is better than this life of anguish!” 

Calm and cloudless rose the sun upon the morrow, 
that day which Walter thought would put an ignomini- j 
ous termination to his career. But he was ransomed— j 
the bitter chalice was removed from his lips. In the 
joy of his emancipation, he forgot, for a moment, that I 
another was to suffer in his place. The confession of the 
criminal, the tale of his father's fate, thfew- him hack j 
again into a state of agonized feeling, and the only relief j 
he experienced, was in the thought that no insurmounta- ' 
We barrier interposed, a# heretofore, between tiim«elf| 
and Ruth. Then came the harrow ing certainty that one j 
whom he had long regarded as a father, must expiate 
his crime by an ignominious death. Murray was con-! 
victed, and condemned to die, but long before the hour ■ 
appointed for his execution, his own hand had sent his j 
soul to its dread account. I 

Not many months had passed, before Edward Grey—! 
auch w-as the real name of Ruth's lover, was united to I 
his mistress. Together they had joyed, together they ' 
had suffered—it w f as not for two such tried and kindred 
•pirits to remain asunder. As they sat in the travel¬ 
ling-carriage which bore them away from the scene of 
to much suffering, Edward clasped the hand of his j 
bride, and pointing to the receding spire of the village,, 
said— j 

“ Dearest, look your last at Doveden. After what has 
happened, it is no home for either of us. I go to Eng-! 
land to regain possession of my father’s estates and title, j 
I long to present my lovely bride to those who will 
welcome her and me. Yet w'e shall not linger there 
long. We must travel. Paris, Vienna, the Alps, Italy, j 
have all their attractions. Beneath a softer sky, we 
•hall learn to look back upon the past with resignation, I 
and coming joy will seem the dearer for the trials we { 
have suffered.” j 

Such were the words of Edward Grey. “ Oh 1 what 
glorious prophets of the future are youth and hope!” 

Boston, Matt. 


Original. 

THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 

BY MRS. EMELINE 8. SMITH. 

Thry are exiled by Destiny’s changeless decree, 

From heritage, birth-place and home, 

And doom’d like the storm-bird that flies o’er the sea, 
i Still onward unresting to roam. 

They are leaving for ever their own native clime; 

They are hastening on to decay, 

A few more dark waves from the ocean of Time 
| Will sweep the last remnant away. 

E’en now from the forests that rise in the west, 

I From valley and mountain and stream, 

| From the prairie’s broad surface, the lake’s boundless breast, 

! They are passing away liko a dream, 
i When a few more brief years shall have rolled o’er the land, 
j And cities lie thick on the plain, 

On our far western hills will the traveller stand 
And ask for the red men in vain. 

In vain will he ask for the wild-woods they lov’d, 

In their happy and prosperous hour, 

For the homes and the haunts, and the scenes where they r©v*4 
In the days of their freedom and power; 

No record shall linger to tell of the race, 

No epitaph point to their tomb; 

The changes of Time will have swept from the place 
All sign of their life and their doom. 

The streams where their fleet barks once glided about. 

Will bear gallant vessels along; 

And the hills which have echoed the warrior’s shout, 

! Will resound to the husbandman’s song. 

On the plains where the forests their arms tossed on high, 
Where the red hunter sought the wild-deer. 

Fair cities will lift their proud domes to the sky, 

And Art’s splendid temples appear. 

The flocks of the herdsman will feed o’er the grave 
Where the dust of the chieftain is laid ; 

And the rich yellow harvests of Autumn will wave 
j Where the tomb of a nation was made! 

| The ploughman will pause iu the midst of his toil, 
i And nsk with a wondering gaze, 

* As lie bends o’er the relics he turns with the soil, 

| “ Who dwelt here in earlier days?” 

i No voice from the past will arise to reveal 
I The secret he questions to know; 

For Poesy’s song will not wake to the theme, 

Nor Hist’ry an answer bestow; 

But echo aloue will reply to the sound, 

J O’er hill-top and valley nnd plain, 

Her voice in low music will linger around, 
j And repeat the sad question again. 

’Tis meet that we mourn for the Indian's doom— 
i When life’s weary journey is o’er 
Ho must rink to a lonely unchronicled tomb, 
t And be nam’d or remembered no more: 

Willi perishing things he must pass from the earth, - 
And leave not a trace to disclose 
Hie name or his deeds, or the place of his birth, 

Or the spot where he sunk to repose. 

j What is so hateful to a poor man, as the purse-proud 
arrogance of a rich one 7 Let fortune shift the scene, 
and make the poor man rich, he runs at once into the 
vice that he declaimed against so feelingly; these are 
strange contradictions in the human character.— Cumr 

i her land. 

1 
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THE WaR-SPIRIT ON BUNKER’S HEIGHT. 

BY MISS HASNAH F. OOULD. 

The sun walked the skies in the splendor of June, 

O’er earth full of promise, and air full of tune: 

The broad azure streams calmly rolled to the deep, 
Whose waves on its breast stirred like babes in their 
sleep. 

The turf heaved its green to the white-vestured flock, 
That fed, or reposed in the shade of the rock; 

The birds sang their songs by their nests in the bowers; 
And the bee hummed with sweets from the umvounded 
flowers. 

The humming-bird glittered and whirred o’er the cell 
Where her nectar was stored, from the hill to the dell; 
’Mid the bloom and the perfume that passed on the breeze, 
From the rose and the vine, and the fruit-bearing trees. 

It seemed like a gala, when nature arrayed 
In festival robes, with her treasures displayed, 

Reflected the smile of her Maker above. 

And offered up hymns of her thanksgiving love. 

And yet, in the bosom of man there were fires 
Fierce, quenchless and fearful—consuming desires 
For right unpossessed, and for lawless domain, 

That burned to the soul, and that flamed to the brain. 

In the streets there was clanging and gleaming of arms; 
In the dwellings, resolve, preparation, alarms; 

In the eye of the wife, mother, sister, a tear; 

In the face of their soldier, no trace of a fear. 

The patriot chieftain had marked out his ground, 

To hold, or to fall, if his foe passed the bound : 

And now was the hero to close in the strife, 

For death as a bondman, or freedom with life. 

The war-spirit hovered and frowned on the height, 

His eye flashing lightning—his wings shedding night! j] 
From his wide fiery nostrils rolled volumes of smoke, 
And the rocks roared afar, as in thunder he spoke. I 

At his dread shock of Nature, the latub from its play, | 
The bee and the bird, in affright fled away. 

The branch, flower, and grass, felt the crush and the scath, 
And the winds passing by, snuffed the heat of his wrath. , 

With blood, that in torrents, he poured down like rain, 
He drenched the green turf that he strewed with the slain, i 
’Till the eminence groaned with the carnage it bore, J 
And its heart heaved and shuddered at drinking the gore. ' 

While the breath of the war-spirit scented the air, j 
The rivers looked wild in reflecting his glare ; j 

And ocean’s cold bosom was torn as he gave , 

The flap of his pinion to trouble its wave. s 

The village besieged, wrappeJ in flames from his breath, | 
Looked up to the hill where he revelled with death, [ 
And swelled with the essence of life he had shed, j 

To sweeten their cup, and the banquet to spread. 


J Oh, war-spirit! War-spirit, when didst thou bring 
; Such trophies of beauty before the pale king, 
j Since walking on Gilboa’s height in thy power, 

I Of Israel’s valiant to mow down the flower 7 

Mourn—wail, oh, ye people! and spread wide the pall, 
j Whose deep, sable fringe down the hill-sides shall fall! 
Your brethren’s warm blood cries aloud from the ground 
| That hosts like Fbilistia’s in triumph surround. 

l# The lovely, the pleasant have perished! Alas! 

| Where they fell may there hence be no dew on the 

j grass! 

Let a monument there towards the heavens rear its head 
From a base that shall cover the spot where they bled! 

J Ah, war-spirit! War-spirit, deep was the gloom, 
i Though heaven was unclouded, and earth all in bloom, 
When thou, at the onset, that young summer’s day, 

; Didst strike so much valor to darkness away ! 

And yet, by that thunder, the land is awake: 

’Twas the crack of her yoke in beginning to break! 

And out of that gloom is her glory to spread; 

| Her living be franchised, immortal her dead. 

! For up from that summit an eagle shall rise, 
ji To breast the thick clouds ’till he sails the blue skits; 
jl And drop, while he bathes at the fountain of light, 
j A plume from his pinion their story to write. 

It shall fall where they fell, on the still purple sward, 
Full and warm with the sunbeams their deeds to record; 
And move o’er the scroll in the hand of the free, 

While the wing where it grew spans the earth and tho 

sea. 


Original. 

WOMAN. 

BY WILLIAM. O. HOWARD. 

The rainbow’s tints are not so bright, 

As the rich streak, 

That, like a beam of sunset light, 

Gilds beauty’s cheek. 

Not the glad notes of joyous spring, 

That charm the ear; 

Nor morning lark’s gay carrolling, 

Grateful and clear; 

Are half so sweet as woman’s tones, 

In that lone hour; 

W’hen Misery’s bleeding bosom owns 
Her holy power. 

As the last, lovely, lingering ray 
Beams o’er the west 
The parting glance of dying day, 

Sinking to rest * 

So, when death’s shadows darkly frown, 
May woman’s eye 

Fringe them with brighter hues, than crown 
The evening sky, ' ‘ * 

Chillicoihe, Ohio , 1841. ’ 
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LOVE IN A LANTERN. I 

BT J. E. DOW. j 

I have often thought of the associations of a lantern. 

A common utensil!—it has witnessed many a queer and i 
many a severe joke—many a sad and many a glad tale. 
It is not of modern origin—whether Noah had one in the 
ark or not, is not yet sufficiently ascertained to be. 
affirmed ; but, this much I do know, Diogenes had one 
which he held in the face of every person he met with, 
while endeavoring to find an honest man on earth ; and 
the lantern of Demosthenes rests, somewhat opaque to 
be sure, upon the Acropolis of Athens, at the present 
moment. Judas Iscariot, whose price was the cost of a , 
coat of the present day, betrayed his Saviour by i 
the light of a lantern. Guy Fawkes endeavored to blow 
up the parliament of England, King James and all, with j 
his lantern: and Sir John Moore was buried on the j 
heights of Corrunna, j 

M By the struffplinjr moon-bonin’* misty light, j 

And the Innturn’s dimly burning.” 


many a man to see how to take his leap in the dark, and 
then flared in solemn splendor over his dangling corpse. 
Lunterns have gleamed in the dungeon and at the altar, 
and in the palace of the gold worshipper. They have 
shone from the spires of beacon-lights, to the lowest 
depths of the damp and dismal mine—from the hands 
of watchmen in the drizzly streets of a smoke choked 
city, to the quarter galleries of a three decked admiral, 
dashing proudly along the foam-capped bosom of the 
deep. Lanterns have lighted to love, to battle, to trea¬ 
son, to murder, to the gallows and to the grave. One 
hangs above Mahomet’s sacred pantaloons, in the mosque 
of Saint Sophia in Constantinople, with a verse from the 
Alcoran, on its side: and another hangs in the capitol 
I of the United States, not far below the speaker’s chair, 
with the significant notice of “ hot coffee and pig's feet,” 
staring in red paint at the adventurous visitor, who 
.Eneas like descends to the abode of spirits. Truly, in 
that magnificent house of the people, 

“ There are spirits ubove and spirits below, 

: Spirit* of wine, and spirits of woe. 

i The spirits above are the spirits of woe, 

Aud the spirits of wine, are the spirits below.” 


Shakspeare lmd much to do with lanterns: and the | 
grave-digger, the man who represented the moon, and 1 
the carrier on G.idshill, all introduced the lantern to j 
full communion with the drama. In the Celestial Em- j 
pire, the Chinaman and his lantern are wedded together. J 
When the British frigate, Alceste, Captain Maxwell, fired | 
upon the battery at Anna hoy, the Chinese soldiers it is ' 
said abandoned the fort, having been influenced by that J 
fear of being killed, which generally thins off* a newly ' 
raised army more effectually than the camp fever, small- I 
pox, or cold plague. In this flight, however, they could j 
not leave their lanterns behind them, but each one took j 
his dearly beloved transparency and clambered with it j 
up the steep hill-side behind the fort. The sight of an ! 
army with lighted lanterns ascending the rugged cliff', 
was ludicrous in the extreme, and the long pig-tails that 
dangled from the bald pates of both rank and file, seemed 
ready to point a moral or adorn a tale. The Royal 
marines in the tops of the Alceste, were so much con¬ 
vulsed with laughter at the sight, that not one of the pig¬ 
tailed heroes fell before their hitherto deadly fire. 
Truly, in the multitude of lanterns, there teas safety, 
The Feast of Lanterns, when the natives “chin chin jos, 
ie, give thanks to God,” is a splendid affair—then the 
lantern is seen in its perfection. It is computed by i 
travellers, that two hundred millions of these gorgeous j 
lamps are exhibited at one time, shedding their crimson . 
light throughout the Chinese Empire. He who feels | 
thankful hangs out his light, and you might as well 
expect a son of New-England to celebrate thanksgiving j 
without a turkey, as for a Chinaman to chin chin jos,” 1 
without a lantern. j 

During the French Revolution, (I mean that of blood I 
and terror,) the lanterns in the streets of large cities ■ 
enabled the midnight mobs to hang the proscribed royal¬ 
ists more expeditiously. Every lantern-post became a 
gallows, and 1 mort par le lanteme ,’ signified death by 
cordage. Well might this harmless utensil have been 
termed a death-light in that night of blood, for it eoabled 


' Lanterns are of nll;sizes and shapes, and are made of horn, 
i glass, paper, silk, wire, mica, wove willow, and punched 
tin—they weigh from two ounces to a thousand pounds; 
and consume, according to the calculation of my old 
1 maiden aunt, a power of tallow-. 

! Having now made the reader acquainted with the 
article which has, with love, much to do with my tale, 

I will commence where every true story should com- 
j mence 1 viz. at the beginning. 

Upon a sar.d-har that juts far out into tho gulf of 
Mexico, from a dense forest near the scene of the Indian 
war in Florida, the United States, after the session of 
some sky lighting congress, erected a fair and lofty light¬ 
house. It was none of your Frog-Point, Horse-Neck, 
Sandy-Hook, or Scituate squab lights : but a long metred 
Barfleur light, a real cloud splitter and storm brightener; 
one which the seaman’s eye loved to look upon when 
night shut in his native land behind him, and one which 
! blest him above all other objects when his returning keel 
grazed by the rippling reef or silent key. 

! Several years ago, about the time of the murder of the 
I United States Indian Agent in Florida, by Powell, alias, 

! “ the howling black tea-drinker ,” it was my lotto spend 
i a short time with the keeper of the aforesaid Light- 
House. 

He who has bivouacked in a Floridian swamp, can 
dream of the difficulties that surround the brave men who 
go there from year to year, to fight unseen Indians and 
die. 

The Indian war in Florida, like the Maroon war in 
Jamaica, stands in a class by itself. There never was 
any service like it, and I hesitate not to say, that there 
never con be any service like it, out of Florida. A 
soldier with a foot-hold should fight and conquer, but 
i when placed in a bog up to his arm-pits, with a heavy 
cap upon his head, a hundred weight of blankets, rations, 
etc., in his knapsack, and a musket large enough to be 
carried on wheels, in his hands, to be kept dry, you 
j! should not condemn him for not killing Indians who 
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skulk behind the long moss on tho cypress, and fire at j! showing that he loved his enemies, and I feared that he 
him, ad-libitum, with impunity. All the generals in the I might bestow his next compliment upon myself. The 
world can do nothing with regulars there. They must 1 rescued maiden now approached me with a timid look, 
go as bush-fighters, and like Washington and his little - und plucking a wild rose from a moss bank, handed it 
band, at the surprize of Braddock, to lake the trees. |, to me with an air and grace that would have made little 
When this plan is pursued faithfully, the Seminoles will ] Vic of England, hang herself out of envy, had she been 
be driven from their swamps—the hatchet will bo buried present. As she gave me the flower, she spoke in her 
at Tampa Bay, and the calumet of peace be smoked by ! own wild gutturals, but the language of Tuscany never 
the soldier and the brave, by Wythaiacoochee’s dismal fell more sweetly from beauteous lips. 1 could not under- 
shore. But as it is not my intention to write an apology stand her words, though I read her simple heart, and I 
for the army, or to censure the censurer’s—I will pass answered her in Spanish. Her eye sparkled with delight, 
on to my story. ij ** My mother,” said she, “ was a Castilian, and I was 

It was a beautiful summer’s afternoon, when I took my | taught by her to speak her native tongue.” 
rifle, called my dogs, and penetrated the hammock in the j The Indian now approached and seemed impatient 
rear of the light-house, in pursuit of game. After creep- ; for us to end the conversation. The maiden seemed to 
ing through the under brush that surrounded the swamp, be laboring under great restraint, and I could see the 
I reached an open space where my dogs were barking ■; chief’s eye flash fue, as I imprinted a kiss upon her 
furiously. I looked towards them and beheld upon a • | lovely cheek. 

dead log a beautiful Indian maiden of seventeen; she ,j “Hugh,” said the chief, while a worwhoop rang in 
was not swarthy, and her brown cheeks were red with j 


excitement. I have seen the master-pieces of sculpture j 
in the museums of Italy, and have viewed the Circassian j 
maidens in the bazars of Smyrna and Constantinople, but 


the distance. “ White man—no good—go.” 

Instantly the maiden bounded along the tangled path¬ 
way, and the warrior, after shaking me by the band, 
strode off towards the sound in another direction. As 


never did my eye rest upon such symmetry of form, such ■ his form wa3 lost in the leafy labyrinth, and the sound of 
grace of attitude, as that which adorned the Seminole i‘ his moccasin died away, the young Venus of the woods 
maiden in her own green bower. j! peeped out from the moss that enveloped a cypress that 

I noticed, as I burst through the thicket, that she saw’ ji towered above me. 
me not, but continued looking down with breathless jj “Stranger,” said she in a low voice, « we shall meet 
interest. I called off my dogs in a loud voice, but she M a g a j n —g Q now, for those approach who are enemies to 
heard me not. Her form seemed singularly agitated, ij y 0ur race .” 

and her hand waved gently before her while her piercing 11 ... , , , , , . r , .... r , 

° . J / * I I kissed my hand to the beautiful child of nature, the 

black eyes seemed starting from her head. I had noticed ! ' , , , , . , 

/ , ° , . , 1! face disappeared, and tho moss waved in the evening 

in my former jaunts, that numberless rattlesnakes infested |i . , . , , 

, . : 1TI . , , . , i breeze as silently and as impervious as before. Calling* 

the hammock, and I became convinced that my lady of I , T , , , , 

. , j , c . c c , , if my dogs, I returned to tho light-house, musing upon 

the wood was under tho fascination of one of those scaly ■ ® r 

, , . . . , . , _ . , 1 Indian maids, of love in trees, and of rural felicity; 

rascals, whose thirteen thousandth grand father, caused | , , , ..... 

w , ~ . T , , o , 1 which being interpreted, gentle reader, tneaneth a bod of 

Mother Eve to sin. I examined my priming, and find-1 . , ,, , . , .. 

, i . , i damp leaves, a cold turkey, a gourd of slimy water, 

ing everything correct, moved cautiously around the open ; r J ° 

space until the ground behind the log was open to my | 
view. Upon a bed of moss, a monstrous rattlesnake lay 
coiled, ready to spring upon his lovely victim. His eyes 
wore like burning rubies, his colors were beautiful and 
shifting, as those of the chamelion; his red forked tongue 
played between his crooked fangs, and a strain of lulling 
music seemed to proceed from his mottled throat. 1 
hate snakes—I speak not in the seaman’s vernacular 


and an eternal fit of the ague. 


The keeper of the light-house, Timothy Tumagain 
Turner, had been an old neighbor of my father’s, and like 
mo 9 t of the restless spirits of New England, migrated to 
the Southward, and lost all his family, hut one, by the 
stranger’s fever. Truly, strangers should be well treated 
by the chivalrous Southrons, for they generally turn out 
now—and if I ever admired one’s taste it was that of jj the scape goat9 to bear all their diseases. I have often 

the one that coiled before me; and if I had been in his thought that in the last great day of account, the son* 

tkin , I should have bitten the beauty, at first sight, to a ! and daughters of New England, will be found in every 
dead certainty. For a second I paused, but seeing his i shrouded legion of the mighty company that comes up at 
scaly majesty, slowly laying back his upper jaw to give !j the gathering angel’s signal trumpet, to the muster of 
the fatal spring, I aimed and fired—the hammock sent j the dead. 

back the report with a hundred echoes—the snake rolled j Julia Turner, for she was all that remained of sixteen 

over and over, minus his head and neck. Tho Indian ] strong, was a pleasant girl of the Saxon school of 


maiden dropped her hand, and raised a wild hysteric 


beauty. Like the rest of her style, she had a determi- 


laugh—a warwhoop rang by my side, and a Seminole :] nation of flesh to the feet and shoulders, and like the 
chief in his war paint, stalked up to me. I pointed to j. Irishman’s poodle, was the tallest when she sat down, 
the snake, and then to the maiden. “ Hugh!” said he, 1 Her features were classical to a fault. Her hair was 


and bounding like a cat to the writhing reptile tore out its 
heart and swallowed it before I could express my disgust 
at such a proceeding. I presumed this was his way of y 


like Juno’s; her eye9 melting and piercing, and her voice 
plaintive and touching. She was fond of pony riding, 
and boat sailing, had a spice of poetry in her brain, and 
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was not afraid of distant thunder. To tell the reader the j 1 promise, and obtained a load of tin for damages. Truly 
plain truth. I had been smitten with her charms at a ball .j great must have been the damage that required a dairy 
at Indian key, and having compared logs with her father, ! of milk pons to repair; and dreadfully warm must 
received a polite invitation to spend a few weeks with I, have been that excited affection, that could only bo 
him at the light-house on Lugger Hugger Point. ( cooled by a score of spiinkling pot 9 and a nest of tin 

Turner was an excellent hunter, and the savages j water pails. Poor girl, she never could be a lady 
respected him for his woodcraft. He would drop a ; because she chose a false standard. Her race is run- 
turkey with his long ducking gun, that had echoed at j Rcquicscat in pace. 

Bunker Hill, at almost any distance; and occasionally, (j — 

it was said, he administered a handful of mustard seed | At the close of tho afternoon of the day on which Julia 
shot, to a red skin or two, in the grey of the morning, in ;j Turner had left the light-house at Lugger Hugger Point, 
his water melon patch, under tho impression, as lie j Timothy, who had become exceedingly churlish in his 
afterwards assured them, that they were ground hogs. | f manners, left on a hunting excursion, without giving me 
This the Seminoles considered as adding insult to in jury, |! an invitation to join him. Somewhat nettled at his con- 
but fearing that he would give them a charge of double duct, and feeling curious to know r where he intended to 
B.’s the next time he found them pilfering, they rubbed ,, hunt, I repaired to the lantern of the lightdiouse, and 
their punctured skins with beef brine ., at his suggestion, L opening a slide, looked out towards the land. The tall 
and bounded off to the hammock, yelling like so many < Cape Codder, with his rifle cocked and ready to be 


devils incarnute. 

Julia Turner had a soul above light houses and sand | 


brought to his eye, was stalking with the legs of a giant 
along the sand bar, towards the hammock so precious in 


bars. She wished to be a real lady, and was fond of ; my eyes, and his grizzly bull-terrier was following dog¬ 
being noticed by marriageable gentlemen, and the days ij gedly in bis steps. Onward strode the keeper, and 

past pleasantly enough in her company, until the day [j onward trotted his dog, notwithstanding flocks of blue 

when I met with tho flower of the forest, as before - winged teal, and scores of majestic wild geese floated 

related. jj upon the calm water within the breakers, not a stone’s 

— j; throw from the shore. Turner soon reached the ham- 

As I entered the light-house on the evening of my 


j mock, the w ild vines parted before him and in a moment 
he was hid from view. For a half hour I sat and looked 


out upon the wild scene that nature had spread before 
me. The moan of the deep woods came ofl' upon the 
land breeze, and occasionally the wild hark of the dog 
rang aloDg the winding paths of the thicket, and burst 


discovery, Julia stood waiting in smiles and long ringlets, 
to receive me; and having heard me, on a former even¬ 
ing, express a partiality for a handsome ‘ Blue Stocking,’ 
she had adorned her insteps with a glorious pair of blue 
hose that outvied the deep dye of a tropical heaven, and 
created an indigo sensation in my inmost soul. I forth upon the open air in numberless echoes. The 

“ William Frederic Scattergood,” said she, display- |j hollow roar of the ocean as it dashed upon the breakers, 
ing her well-filled azures in the most approved manner, !| chimed in with the music of the land, and the shrill 
as much os saying, there is a pair of them, and snatching screams of the sailing sea gulls added the diapason and 
at my wild rose, in the spread eagle style of fashionable j completed the notes of Nuture’s hymn. Presently, a 
life. “ You are so thoughtful of mein your prerambula- j; wild, unearthly yell, rang in the distance, and then the 
tions —I am extravagently fund of rosert. Isspicially | cracking of fifty rifles awoke tho deeper echoes of the 
morse rosers. Where did you t earnder to orbtain such 
a brilliant spissimen of Flora-riddian blumcV ’ 

1 rung fearfully round, and all was still. 

As I looked on with fearful interest, the beautiful 
j Seminole stole cautiously from the thicket, by the w-ater 
side, and after satisfying herself that she was not per- 


“ Nay,” said I holding on to my rose, “ I cannot give ! 
you this, it is a present.” 

** A prissintf said she, “ and from wheum ?” 

“ From an Indian girl,” said I, blushing. 


. il hammock. The shrieks of man, and the death howl of 
| an animal, mingled together: and then a wilder whoop 


1 Umph,” said she, turning up her prominent feature, | ceived, directed her steps towards the light-house, 
and wiping her hands upon her apron, as though they j The antelope never bounded sw’ifter nor with more 
had been polluted by touching the rose. “ Ingin gccrl , I; grace than did this wood nymph along the sand bar. 
to be sure—well, every one to their tastes, as * * I; In a few seconds she entered the door and barred it 

The rest of the sentence fell imperfectly upon my ear, (I securely. I hastened down tho winding stairs and met 
as she retired in high dudgeon from my presence. I saw i her. 


that the jig was up with me, in that quarter, and hasten¬ 
ing up to my room, deposited the precious flower in my 
trunk pocket. 

The next morning, when I descended to the breakfast- 
table, I found that Julia had gone in the market boat | 
with the light trimmer to visit the nearest neighbor, and | 
I never saw her more. 

The only time that I heard of her after her departure, 
was in a love case in Alabama, where she sued a tin 


pedlar from her own town, for sundry breaches oft j retreat in case we were driven to extremities. 

u 


“ The hatchet is bare,” said she, ** the Seminole is 
your enemy. The pale face has gone to his home with 
the great spirit, and his dog sleeps upon his corpse.” 

“Have they murdered him then?” said I fiercely. 

“ They have,” said she, “ and they will soon be here.” 

We had four muskets at the light-house, and plenty of 
ammunition. I hastened and brought up the muskets 
with sufficient powder and ball to serve us; and then 
began to examine tho sides of the building for a chance 

Tur- 
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ner’s best boat was on the side of the light-house looking jj length loud talking was heard at the foot of the stairs, 


towards the sea, hanging upon davits. A rope ladder 
led down to it from the lantern, and the whole was out 
of sight from the shore. 

I immediately placed in the boat a breaker of water, 
a bag of ship’s biscuit, a keg of spirits, and four cold 
hams. I then placed two muskets ready loaded in the 
stem sheets, shipped the rudder, topped the most, and 


and the noise of ascending feet approached the lantern. 

“They have found your powder,” said she earnestly, 
“ and are bringing it here to blow us up.” 

“ It is time to decamp then,” said I, looking down to 
the boat. “ Follow me.” As I said this, I descended 
the ladder to the boat, and was instantly joined by the 
agile maiden. The boat was lowered to the water in a 


overhauled the halliards, so that I could make sail in a j twinkling, the falls were cast loose, and we glided off 
moment. The trap door that opened into the lantern , into the darkness that rested upon the deep. I now 
was then closed down and fastened. With tw'o muskets ; hoisted my lug sail, and seating myself in the stem sheets, 
we seated ourselves upon an oil can, and awaited the , with my Indian girl by my side, bade good night to Tim 
onset of the savages. j Turner, the Seminoles, and the light-house on Lugger 

About dusk, dark bodies began to crawl along the , Hugger Point, 
sand bar, and the hooting of owls and the yells of cata- |i We had proceeded about a quarter of a mile, when a 
mounts, rung shrilly on the night air and filled the whole | terrific explosion was heard in the light-house. A wilder 
evening with sound. ii yell rose upon the breeze, and fragments of glass and tin 

“They come!” said the Indian maiden, pointing down r rattled merrily as they fell in showers around us. We 
to the black objects, that seemed like a tribe of beavers J looked, and the light-house had lost its lantern and a red 
going in search of fresh bark. “ Pale face, we will live 1 flame was shooting high up from its shattered cone. At 
and die together. The blood of Castile has triumphed 1 A' 9 moment, the Seminoles discovered our boat; the 
over the darker flow of the red man.” j lough of success was turned immediately into howls for 

Never had I witnessed such transcendent dignity, such 1* the dead, and gathering the mangled corpses upon 
nobleness of soul. I opened my arms involuntary to ]’ hurdles, the whole band retired to tho hammock, 
receive her, and the dew drop of Florida fell upon my j. Silence now’ hung upon the deep woods and the broad 
breast and wept. I ocean, and the tree tops whispered sweetly to the gentle 

“We will live and die together, my precious wild !, d Q *hing of the surf, 
flower,” said I, imprinting a kiss upon her burning 
cheek. At this moment, a louder cry was heard from 
the bar. 

“He comes,” said she, springing to her feet and bend¬ 
ing her ear to the window slide. 

“ Can you fire 7” said I, grasping my musket. 

“Yes, pale face;” said she, with a look of sternness. 

“ Give me the long arm.” 

I handed her the musket, and she presented it towards 
tho advancing party. 

“Ha!” said she, “I have him!” Her musket rang 
sharply, and a tall red skin bounded into the air and fell 1 
dead upon the sand. “ He will trouble me no more !” 
said she, sitting down upon the floor with a hollow laugh. 

She bad killed her lover. 

I picked off another warrior; and in a moment, a 


“ Dew Drop,” said I, faintly, “ I am drowsy.” 

“ Go to sleep then,” said she, “ and I will steer the 
boat.” 

I closed my eyes,—the ripple of the boat sang in my 
ears, and I slept. 


| It was a bright morning in summer when I awoke 
again. I hod been sleeping, to my astonishment, upon 
I n rock of a reef near the light-house. Tim Turner stood 
over me with a boat hook in his hand, and a most rueful 
j visage. 

“ Are you dead?” said he. 

“No,” said I, “ but you are.” 

“ Not I, faith,” said he. 

“ An’t you murdered 7” said I. 
ji “Murdered, the devil!” said he, “you’ve lost your 
dozen bullets rattled against the lantern frame. A louder ij Wlt8, 

whoop below,now assured us that the party had reached j “ Where are the Seminoles ?” said I. 

the door of the light-house. In our haste we had omit-1; “ Robbing a hen-roost,” said be, “ I peppered two of 

ted to fasten a little window near the door, and soon we ;! them for stealing my water-melons last evening, just 
heard another startling whoop, and then the tread of a ! before the light house was struck with lightning. But 
moccasin upon the stairs. The sounds came nearer and ■ raise you, you must have been injured by the 

nearer, and at length a heavy thump shook the trap door j explosion and fall.” 
beneath our feet. Ij 

“Open the door cautiously,” said she, “and I will j 
send the whole pack down below.” | 

I silently undid the fastening, the door rose upon its 
hinges, and the fierce head of a Seminole warrior, 1 


painted in the most terrific style, popped up, and his 
fiery eye balls glared around the lantern. The next 
moment, a musket blazed away at his head, and he rolled 
heavily down tho steep winding stairs, a mangled corpse, 
carrying with him tho advancing Indians, who retired in ; 
confusion and fear. For some moments all was still, at 


“ Injured, no,” said I, “ I escaped with the Dew Drop 
of the Seminoles, in your boat.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! that’s a good onesaid he. “Why 
you’ve laid here, high and dry, ever since seven o’clock, 
last evening; and my boat had such a hole in the bottom, 
from the descending thunder bolt that I could not mend 
it until daylight.” 

“ And have you not seen the Dew Drop 7” said I, 
inquiringly. 

“ Dew Drop,” said he, “yes, she has been pilfering in 
my hen roost and robbing my chicken house, this half 
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hoar; and I am in a hurry to return and give the wench j 
a grist of mustard-seed shot.” | 

As he said this, he raised me up—my hair was singed j 
off of the back part of my head, my boots were ripped j 
into a thousand pieces, a long black mark run down my t 
linen jacket and trowsers, and I began to be conscious 
that I had been struck with lightning. | 

Reader, I had had a glorious dream. I was thrown | 
by the thunder-bolt out of the light-house lantern, and } 
had been carried by the tide to the reef where the waves . ( 
laid me up to dry. | 

“ What is life but a dream?” said I. And echo;| 
answered—“ But a dream !” j 


Original. 

HAPPINESS LOST AND FOUND. 

BT FRANCKS S. OSGOOD. 

I. 

Our cot was in a forest glade, 

Where sunbeams stole to mock the shade, 

And wild flowers round the lattice played* 

By beam and breeze caressed : 

And in our Mary’s form and face, 

Was all the blossom’s glowing grace; 

A lovely human flower, was she, 

Nay! more, a bird, in tireless glee, 

The darling of the nest! 

She came, an orphan, to our wild { 

But fondly on her kinsman’s child, 

My mother, her true welcome, smiled, 

And so our home was blest. 

It. 

Yet I, alas! unconscious then, 

How rich, within our woodland glen, 

Were we, afar from world-worn men, 

For gaudier pleasures pined: 

For I had seen, in dreams at night, 

A being, lovely os the light, 

With eyes like Heaven, of changeful blue, 

And hair, that gleams of gold stole through, 

And lips in dimples shrined. 

Her name w-as Happiness, she said ; 

And soon, by blind Ambition led, 

I left our lowly, love-wormed shed, 

To seek this maiden kind* 

III. 

I sought her far—I sought her wide, 

I sought her in the halls of pride, 

Her angel smile was still denied, 

Where gems less lovely shone. 

I asked of Fame her fairest crown:— 

With mocking laugh she cast it down. 

No spell was in the wreath, tho’ fair, 

To win the maid with golden hair; 

And I was all alone. 

I asked of Wealth bis coffer’s key: 

He smiled, and flung them wide to me. 

The glittering treasure, fair and free, 

I lavished.—Soon ’twas flown. 


IT. 

It bought me rank ;—it bought me power;— 
It bought me Pleasure’s fleeting flower, 

And many a plaything of an hour: 

Ah, me ! ’twas little worth! 

It could not buy that being fair, 

The vision with the shining hair; 

No! far from me, her low, sweet lay, 

Young Joy was warbling all the day, 

While I, o’er half the earth 
Went wandering for her looks of light* 

At length, I wearied of the sight. 

Of palace-halls. I dreamed one night 
Of her, who gave me birth. 


v. 

And coldly, on the morrow-mom, 
With sorrow in my soul and scorn, 

I sought the glen where I was bom, 
How holy seemed the air! 

The wild-flower, with its early glow, 
Still lightly laced the lattice low; 

Still sang the rill;—the forest trees 
Bent, as of old, beneath the breeze, 
And all was free and fair. 

The Zephyr, with its breath of balm, 
The sunshine smiling, soft and calm, 
Wrought, in my very heart, a charm, 
And made it Summer there. 


Some dreamy moments passed, before 
My trembling hand unlatched the door, 
And I, beneath that roof once more, 
Stood silent with delight. 

My mother welcomed back her boy; 
My bashful Mary blushed her joy; 

And folding to ray heart, the prize, 

That now seemed dearest in mine eyes, 
And loveliest and most bright, 

I saw again the vision fair, 

The maiden with the radiant hair; 

For Joy and I had parted there, 

As there we met that night! 

▼II. 

Ah! many a youth will search like me, 
Will roam the land and cross the sea, 

In quest of Happiness, while she 
Sits all the while unseen, 

Beside the very hearth he leaves. 

And there her golden web she weaves, 
Perchance arrayed in lowly guise, 

But still with Heaven-illumined eyes, 
And frank and smiling mien* 

We fondest prize the gem we miss; 

We prize for absent friendship’s kiss) 
We know not, ’till we lose the bliss 
That dwells at home serene. 
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Original. 

FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE;* | 

OR, THE HEART'S ORDEAL. , 

BY ANNIE rOSTER. 

PART SECOND. 

44 Man oft umpires to find 
The destiny that Heaven alone perceives.” 

There is a destiny that shapes our ends, 

Rough hew them as wo will."— Skakaptare. 

44 Whatever is, is right.”— Pope. 

Although the character of Isabel Legard was sha¬ 
ded by the darkness of ungoverned passion, although 
the love of power was her besetting sin, and she was 
well skilled in all the chicanery of its tuition, yet there 
was much good that counterbalanced the evil warrings 
of those dark points of her nature. Generous and candid, 
to a fault, she scorned the indulgence of such petty and 
ignoble feelings as envy and malice, which, alas! it! 
must be confessed, seem more generally to sway and i 
agitate the female bosom. The highmindedness of her 
soul scorned the venomed barb of the one, and the cow¬ 
ardly, cringing pace of the other, and ever called forth her 
deepest deprecation. But to cause the brightness ofi 
Isabel’s virtues to shine forth from the lamentable rub- 1 
bish and chaff which clung so closely around, and fetter¬ 
ed oft her better impulses, the school of other than 
pampered prosperity was needed to crush and break 
asunder that arrogant pride nnd self superiority which 
gradually promised to so seriously tarnish nature’s gift 
to her sex, the purity of a confiding soul, destined by ! 
an all-ruling power, physically and mentally to look i 
upon, and lean for support on man, the original, but now | 
degraded likeness of his Maker. Even after she had 
arrived at an age, when maturity of judgment and rea- J 
•on call loudly for self restraint, did she find many innate, | 
gentle, and feminine feelings, swept away by the un¬ 
curbed force of that avalanche within, indomitable self; 
will. i 

Isabel was the eldest of three children, and possessed of, 
a mind of the highest order, an imagination of the most j 
enthusiastic and poetic cast, with all the advantages of 
refined cultivation, united with a person striking at the 
first glance, it need not be wondered that the eye of 
parental indulgence beamed proudly on her as one highly 
gifted, and that the , too, becamo early impressed, to a 
no ordinary degree of her own importance, likewise : 
conscious of being, in many respects, superior to her 
sex in general. When at seventeen, like some bright, 
peculiar star of surpassing light, sho emerged from the 
obscurity of childhood’s probationary thraldom, many > 
were the voices to proclaim Isabel Legard 44 the fairest 
pattern of excelling nature”—the prodigy of her native 
place, which was of that size to ensure every one a 
knowledge of each other’s business, and respective move- • 
ments. The tongue of prophecy immediately predicted, ] 
from the number of her admirers, she would be soon ! 
“locked in the nuptial gorget,” but Isabel’s repeated 
rejection of eligible and astonishing offers, as soon ; 

* Continued from page 171. 

28 


’silenced the favorable decision, and at twenty, like 
many others, she found herself wondering that the 
right one had not yet entered the well filled lists. Then 
arose suspicions of her being cold, unloving and unmer- 
j ciful in all the grades and phases of Cupid’s tuition, or 
loo self-important and opinionated to be won by any 
being, foiling short of perfection’s self. And did the 
heart of Isabel vibrate with the truth of this harsh sen¬ 
tence from the world, whose eye seldom falls on other 
than the mere exterior? Was that heart sensible of its 
incapability to love? Did not her imagination, ever 
glowing with images of the bright and beautiful, picture 
i forth some being who w as not all ideal , and whom she 
fondly thought worthy to wear the contested prize, the 
laurel of her heart? Yes, within the bosom of that 
apparently cold and haughty girl, there burned the fire 
; of that passion, which, in one like hers, could not fail to 
partake of the deepest idolatry. How perverted from 
its destined course does love become in a woman, when, 

| instead of imaging the soft and peaceable stream, it 
shadows forth as in Isabel’s, tbo first emblem of a 

* 

44 Torrent, loud thuod'ring in its might” 

I And was such a love as deeply requited ? was it cen¬ 
tred on an equal or congenial spirit? When the for¬ 
mer question would forco itself on her mind, the sup¬ 
pressed heaving of her bosom, the long and anxious 
revery of thought, and, finally, the doubling sigh gave 
bock to the startling query, an almost sadly boding fear. 

44 Weak as I am,” she would exclaim, in those 
moments of bitter doubt, 44 in loving Lester Clifford, 
thank Heaven it is unknown to all save Him, the 
I searcher of every heart;” and without heeding the 
, voice of reason, that the daily cherishing so dangerous a 
feeling within, might twine, in time, around her the 
fatal leash of her own destruction, she unhesitatingly 
yielded to its influence, and would not, because she 
blindly cared not to be extricated, if the hand and 
power of self government were to effect her freedom. 

Lester Clifford combined every requisite and blan¬ 
dishment calculated to win the affections of a woman, 
without being one of those gossamer flutterers, found in 
constant dalliance on her every nod and bend of will. 

He left H-when quite young, to reap the advanta- 

I ges of a continental educution, though previous to his 
departure, young as he was, busy rumor had assigned 
him to Isabel as her devoted champion, in all the knight 
errantry of Cupid’s powerful kingdom. Being on inti¬ 
mate terms with Emma, his sister, they were constantly 
; thrown together during that period, but whatever may 
have been his feelings then, his uncommon maturity of 
judgment and correct observations of humun nature, 
counselled a prudent reserve on his part, rarely exer¬ 
cised by one of his years. Isabel, who was therefore igno¬ 
rant of his heart would have sacrificed every thing to 
have been assured that he loved her, but conjecture waa 
all she bad for the basis of her affection. As time wore 
away in his absence, all surmises were gradually lost in 
oblivion; the increasing eclat of Miss Legnrd’ssuccessful 
career as a belle, soon banished all early prophecies 
respecting Lester Clifford, her youthful lover, giving 
room for those of riper years and more tohd pretension. 
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To be admired and loudly extolled by the male sex, was 
sufficient guarantee for the shafts of “ lean-faced envy,” 
and malice from her own, therefore Isubel in her 
brilliant but dangerous position, found herself the un¬ 
lucky target for the aim of such. But she was too 
independent and ensconced in self esteem to be affected 
by the mere assertions of being a ** vain, arrogant belle, 
the proudest and most callous coquette,” nnd her slan¬ 
derers who were too “ soft and buzzing, like sickly moths, 
with their stealing venom,” ever shrunk from person¬ 
ally confronting her with their opinions, consequently, 
Isabel moved on in her own prescribed course of action, 
feared by such, not deigning to look down from her 
eyry of conscious superiority, on their detracting efforts, 
and warmly loved by those with whom her own high 
spirit sought communion. 

The name of Lester Clifford was loudly gazetted as 
the highest graduate, the favored son of genius, at these 
several seats of learning where he had become an aspi¬ 
rant for collegiate honors, and after on absence of many 
long years, he returned to H-, with fume’s fresh ever¬ 

green wreathing his manly brow, and the glad conscious¬ 
ness of victory radiuting his noble face with a beauty 
which the happiest imagery of a Guido’s pencil might 
have envied. Again was the old song of his early 
attachment to Isabel revived, as day after day found him 
in her presence; deeply had she treasured every mark 
of distinction, every breath of uppluuse, which were 
bestowod on him ere his return, nnd oh! when they had 
met—when her beating heurt became sensible that his 
admiring eye still wooed her to discourse as in olden 
lime—how difficult was the mastery over her feelings 
when she endeavored to assume an outward calm when 
such tumult reigned within, when such agitating emotions 
shot up from the long slumbering waters of that deep, 
devoted love, incipient in youth, but fearfully matured 
by time, and her own ungovernable nature. 

Lester was an only son, the pride and hope of his 
fond and wealthy mother, who, to ensure his remaining 
with her constantly, lavished on him every tenderness, 
offering every inducement that affection could suggest. 
To see him united to Isabel, was tho end and aim of all 
her thoughts, for then would be accomplished this 
desired finale of her wishes- But to all her hints on the 
subject, he seemed perfectly indifferent, and when the 
hope of soon seeing him take the first step towards 
settling in life, that of marriage, was expressed by the 
anxious mother, there was evidently seen a cloud of 
melancholy to piss over his open, handsome counte¬ 
nance. Towards Isabel, he observed, if possible, more 
mystery of conduct—always devoted to her society, fre¬ 
quently declaring his admiration of her fascinating 
powers—acknowledging her the most beautiful and 
gifted woman ho had seen in foreign as well ns in his 
own land, yet, farther than this, his lips had not breathed 
to her any sweet assurance of a tenderer sentiment, and 
she, as well ns many others, v/as involved in the maze 
of perplexed suspicion. 

About this period of wonderment, regarding his posi¬ 
tion with Isabel, Ida Norman, an old school friend of 
Emma Lester's, visited H— , and soon to her the tide 


'I of conjecture rapidly turned, because of Lester’s marked 
- enjoyment of her society. Still it was almost impossible 
11 to believe that one like him, could love such a girl, 
jj who, save her pretty face, possessed very few of those 
j attractions he had often declared necessary to enlist his 



ondit on love’s Inpig , that caused no little surprize in 
I the vigilant police of match-makers, breakers, and 
j sundry candidates for a marriage settlement in the busy 

[ town of H - , yet there were some who were not 

ij incredulous as to its truth, for all over the world, and 

i from time immemorial, the truism of loving, or choosing 
ji our opposites, has been verified with thousands more 
jj wrapped in conscious dignity, and vaunting higher 
ij expectations than Lester Clifford. How mnny like 

ii Desdemona, can see all that is lovely in an uncomely 
j visage, whilst theirs may he of Nature’s proudest model! 
j How often doth learning forget it** lore, to love a weak 
! and stinted intellect: virtue ally herself with vice and 

fame, so oft seek out the lowly and obscured ! Thus 
are life and mankind made up of strange contrarieties, 
j and however preposterous this troth may seem, at first, to 
jj one ignorant of the great hook of human nature, yet, to 
him who has read further than its title page, no contra- 
I diction of action or opinion, appears too absurd for 
belief. 

From Isabel, this unexpected and surprising news wns 
j not long withheld, accompanied by various exclama- 
! lions of “ Well, who would have thought it”—as it 
i was faithfully retailed; notwithstanding which, matters 
| seemed to progress most smoothly with the supposed 
I lovers—nothing daunted by the curious eye of the said 
; watchful police, and promised to speedily eventuate in 
something pleasingly serious. When lo! most unex- 
I pectedly, the sudden departure of Lester, to locate him- 
j self in one of our southern cities, put to flight all imme¬ 
diate developemcnts, and to the gaping astonishment of 
every one, he had taken leave of family, friends, early 
' associations, and of Isabel, ere their awakened curiosity 
i on so important a subject had been fully gratified. But 
ambition was a passion as exacting in the bosom of 
Lester, as love, and rightly judging his already gained 
laurels would soon wither if he inactively rested on them 
much longer, he determined to enter at once the closh 
j and clatter of a professional career, in which he would 
i procure a more stable renown, than that resulting from 
I the advantages of education or collegiate application, 
j About this time, Alice Fuirfield became united to 
Douglas Aubory, which event severed another bond of 
early affection from Isabel’s heurt, and as it has been 
brought before our view, we will continue to follow the 
web of these circumstances of her life, which, when hnr» 
j rassed by suspicions of unrequited love, the memory of 
| desolated friendship, and in hours of almost misanthro- 
j pic gloom, Isabel regarded it as one wrought with 
“ mingled yarn, of good and ill together.” 

It was some months after the marriage of Alice, when 
one evening, a tall figure, evidently habited incog , was 
! seen rapidly wending her course to that lonely and 

retired part of H-, known as the direction to the 

fortune-teller’s dwelling. The path she was tracking, 
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led one in its devious windings, fur from the busy hum 1 
and mart of the town, which was so very suspicious in its . 
aspect and desolate contiguity, that few would have had 
the intrepidity to venture in it alone. But the person 
we have alluded to, evidently appeared to court solitude, I 
and to pass unrecognized ns she quickly pursued her ^ 
way; and after casting a hasty glance around, to be 
v assured that no one was near, she paused, opened her 

hood, to catch breath, and rally departing courage ;| 
then with renewed velocity she emerged into a puthway ! 
rendered almost impassable by the rank weeds and over- , 
hanging boughs of tall saplings. This soon broke off into 
a small clearing, in the centre of which, stood Dame j 
Moxey’s hut, whose outward appearunce differed I 
somewhat from those which the imagination would pic- j 
tune as inhabited by sybils of old, for, instead of unclean 
poverty, all was comfortablo and neat around the lowly j 
dwelling; well trained shrubbery bloomed on each side! 
of the door, forming a rustic arbor before it, and looking [ 
like a cultivated oasis amidst that vast desert of chilling j 
1 loneliness. Despicable as Dame Moxey’s livelihood ( 

was, it had secured to her many of this world’s comforts, [ 
her fame having spread far and wide as being wonder- ! 
fully successful in her prognostic.ks, and it w as not uncom- j 
mon for even grave or sceptical heads, to seek a consul- 
^ tation with one of such unerring foresight. The hut was 
situated on the brow of a bill, overlooking a deep ravine, 
down which rushed a roaring waterfall, the noise of 
whose dashing force seemed fearfully to increase the 
wildness and desolation of ihe spot; a thick wood skirted 
the level side, through which the female had traversed 
with so much hesitating caution. It was near the 
middle of autumn; Summer had resigned her sceptre 
unusually early, judging from the rapid thinning of the 
v foliage, and the beautiful green was scarcely percepti¬ 

ble among the sombre and russet hues of so early n 
season. That dreariness and burrenness which always 
pervades nature at the time when “ leaves begin to foil,” 
seemed sensibly to strike an answering echo—a com¬ 
mingling of the like fate in the bosom of the incog, as 
she cast her eye down the ravine’s horrible dark depth, 
then heaving a long drawn sigh, she closely drew her! 
hood over her face, and knocked softly ut the door. It 
was some time ere any one answered her summons; at 
last a smiling little girl admitted her, saying her “ grand¬ 
mother would soon attend to the lady.” j 

“Will I have to wait much longer? I have walked 
very far, and it is growing late,” inquired a fluttering, J 
but sweet voice from the hood. ! 

“I reckon not,” returned the girl; grandmother has 
bad a good many to visit her lately, and thinking it was ! 
such a gloomy evening, no one would be here, she went, 
t little way into the woods; but it is now time for her 
return.” 

The female arose, and paced the room with great 
impatience, which caused the girl to look inquiringly at 
her, as she left the room to seek her grandmother. J 
Then as if giving vent to oppressive thought, 9boi 
exclaimed—“How Alice would Tidicule me for my|i 
present foolishness ; indeed, I own it a weak stratagem, || 

that Isabel Legard should resort to this, as a means of j 

ii 


1 resolving suspense into a certainty, But I confess I am 
j half imbued with superstition, for who lives that is 
entirely freed from it T Though some are wise, and 
I confident enough to assert the weak trait belongs alono 
: to the erring, conscience-stricken or ignorant, yet I know 
1 there nre few who do not yearn to penetrate hidden 
I things—who do not feel a desire to look beyond mortal’s 
ken—and very few who would not be more or less affect¬ 
ed by the voice of prophecy. Yes, I am resolved to 
{ prove if there be the shndow of truth, or its semblance, 
in this old woman’s knowledge of the past, present, or 
„ future. She cannot know me unless I doff my disguise, 
and, if she should give me a bare hint of my love for 
1 Lester, as also what will be its sequel, great Heaven ! 

| l would worship her power, for only that of divination 
can belong to her. Oh, Lester, Lester, what trial, what 
j ordeal would I not encounter, could I but ascertain the 
I truth, even though it fulls blasting on my heart—this 
gnawing suspense is a thraldom too insupportable for a 
love like mine.” 

The -step of some one approaching, interrupted ber 
I passionate soliloquy, and breathlessly she awaited the 
expected interview with the foreteller of destinies. 
Following the little girl with a firm stop, and erect, but 
enveloped head, Isabel Legard entered the place of 
mysteries, Dame Moxey’s council chamber. At a small 
table sat an old woman of pleasing countenance; the 
clear sparkle of her round grey eye betokened a keen 
perception, her broad open brow gave signs of no ordi¬ 
nary intellect. Before ber lay certain symbols of her 
mystic office, and from the determined importance of 
her manner, she seemed fully assured of the truth and 
power of ber knowledge. In a voice of condescending 
kindness, 9he welcomed Isnliel, saying— 

“ Well, fuir lady, I perceive you desire to pierce, 
through me, the veil of your future destiny. What would 
you first know ?” 

I! For a moment a shade of incredulous scorn might 
have been seen to pass over the concealed brow of 
| Isabel, and her eye to flash a defying sternness on the 
! self-complacency of the old woman. It was with a 
haughty calmness, therefore, thut she stood unmoved, 

! revolving what to sny, but soon arousing herself, she 
proudly replied— 

| “ Think not I seek you here, entirely believing 

! your orgies and incantations can materially affect my 
future fate, but having heard something of your skill, 

I resolved to test its truth and extent. Come see (hold¬ 
ing out her hand with a mocking solemnity of manner) 
what thine eye of immortal wisdom detects in these 
speaking lines.” 

Dame Moxey gazed steadfastly on the delicate and 
beautiful palm before her, then slowly raising her eyes, 
as if endeavoring to penetrate the disguise of her visi¬ 
tor’s face, said slowly— 

“ Lady, I know full well, at this moment you despise 
the wisdom which iudges of that not plainly visible to 
every eye and mind, but scoffing as is your manner, 
there lingers within you a sickening dread of the future. 

I know you not, but in your hand I detect the shadows 
of coming darkness— a few gleams of sunshine will shoot 
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athwart its murky gloom, but they will be briefer than 
the ‘ summer evening’s lightning.’ I see one little star 

its light will shine o’er your pathway but a short while, 
then leave you to g rope in a greater darkness from its 
have twinkled thereon. That star is Love, but gathering 
storms of adversity and disappointment will cause it to 
•ink behind the horizon of hope. Are you satisfied, fair 
lady?” | 

She paused for Isabel’s answer. A deathly pale¬ 
ness had overspread her face, her heart had actually ! 
become pulseless. “ Fear held her mute,” and never 
had the haughty Isabel Legard seemed so dismantled of 
her robe of self-possession. But regaining, in a few 
moments, the usual'mastery of her feelings, she ear¬ 
nestly desired a more unambiguous divination of her | 
destiny in a tone of less bantering disbelief. ! 

1 \ou say the star of Love will shine over my path- I 
way—will it borrow no light from another, to make me | 
blessed? Dropping your metaphor, can you tell me 
whether I now love any particular one, and if my love 
will be requited ?” j 

A pack of cords, of curious form and devices* was ■ 
plnced in her hand to cut. She obeyed, and again ex¬ 
tended her palm, the old woman continued— 

“ S' 011 l° ve t As the earth does the grateful 

•bowers of Heaven, and the invigorating sun—as the 
flowers the refreshing dew, and the swift-winged bird 
its nest, so do you him, whom thou now lovest. Will 
your lovo be returned?” the hand of Isabel trembled, a 
smile played over the old woman’s face as she contin¬ 
ued. “A few more seasons of loneliness will intervene ! 
ere you will behold the star of companionship. You will 
tread a path of thorns and briars, strewed therein by I 
doubt and suspense, but the glimmering of another will 
be seen, though its light will prove an ignis fatuus to ; 
hope, because Folly and Disappointment will cause it to 
be blotted from the hemisphere of your heart! Lady, I t 
can read no farther.” j 

Isabel, in silence, for words wero beyond her com¬ 
mand, left the fortune-teller’s with a heart vibrating I 
with the echo of the unwelcome prediction, and sunk 
in the abyss of fearful gloom, she retraced her steps I 
homeward*. j 

How wisely hath it been ordained by an all-just and 
merciful providence, that man should remain ignorant of' 
that parchment of Fate which He alone holds in His 
hand, for were k unrolled to him by a divine power, 
what a fiery sceurge knowledge would be—how life 
would be cursed and robbed of that sweetness which a 
blissful ignorance of impending woe fails not to cast 
around it. And, if the prophecies of a mortal being so 
often cause the strongest of minds to quiver with despair¬ 
ing belief, how would they stand before the revealings of 
Divinity! 

Isabel • bulwark of self-superiority and pride for once 
tottered, warning her that she, so strong in her own i 
strength, might at last fall the unresisting victim of a 
misguided and morbid passion. She heeded not the 
threatening storm, for the winds had arisen from their 
noonday slumbers, and were whirling around the sear 
and yellow leaves with all the fury of an autumnal gust. ' 


j It was with dificulty Isabel could retain her cloak around 
her shivering person, and even when the storm burst 
i forth, she regarded it not, so much sunk wns she in 
j her thoughts, nay, although the shades of a dark 
night had rapidly surrounded the earth, her invincible 
spirit had not quailed on the way, nor had she for one 
| moment revolved in her mind the improper hazard of 
being abroad at that late hour, hut whenever the love of 
adventure spurred on her energies, Isabel rarely con- 
| suited the world’s opinion, or succumbed to its gen- 
! < ‘ rQ l rule. Alone, and in the solitude of her own cham* 
j her, on that night, were the repinings of her. despon- 
| ding mind given vent to, for it was ever there, and 
j there only, the happy sunshine of her brow vanished 
| neath the heavy pressure of despairing doubt, and it was 
I no small sourco of pleasure to her proud bosom, that 
j its narrow limits shielded her from the cold observation 
t of those with whom she daily felt it impossible to tame 
her nature into companionship. 

Repeated knocks had been made at her door, but 
they fell on a senseless ear; finally the intruder entered 
' without a bidding, fearing something had befallen her 
| mistress. Farish started to see the pale face of Isabel 
j leaning abstractedly against the window, with her cloak 
still hanging around her shoulders. 

I ” I beg pardon, Miss Isabel. I feared you were not 
well, for I have almost shook the house with my loud 
knocks. My mistress’has looked in vain for you, so 
Miss Norman and the strange gentleman bad to go 
away without seeing you.” 

“ Did yon say, Farish, that Ida Norman has called 
here ? How glad I am I did not see her, for her looks, 
of late, have become too triumphant for my proud defi¬ 
ance,” murmured Isabel* as if speaking to herself, then 
j turning to her maid, desired to be left alone, as she was 
indisposed. But Farish evidently wished to unfold 
i something on her mind, and seemed more dilatory than 
usual in arranging the room ; at last she ventured to 
j drop a few hints, blending Miss Norman’s name, with a 
, knowing shake of her head as she concluded. 

I “ I think as how I can see through some few things, 

| especially about she and Mr. Lester, how hard she tries 
! to catch him in love with her.” Isabel’s attention was 
| somewhat arrested. 

i How could you know any thing about Miss Norman or 
her love affairs, Farish?” said she, her face slightly 
flushed, and expressing a quickly roused curiosity. 

“ Why, you see, my lady, I am very thick with Jane, 

! her maid, who tells me strange things about her—how 
j many letters she gets from Mr. Lester, and soys she 
I takes a long time to read them ; then she sometimes 
j cries over them, when she writes back to him. I hope 
my lady will not mention what I have told her, for Jane 
| says her mistress would discharge her, if she caught her 
J tattling.” 

“You need not fear me; and I caution you not to 
I meddle with any lady’s private matters,” returned Isabel, 

I reprovingly, “ besides, I dare say Jane is wrong about 
i the letters being from Mr. Clifford. Miss Norman has 
a brother—they may be from him.” 

“Oh no,” said Farish, very knowingly, “Jane 
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read, and say* she has carried many a one to the office. | 
I reckon, too ”—here she stopped, and putting her hand I 
into her pocket, drew forth a letter, saying, with some j 
hesitation, 44 /’ te seen a few, for here is one Miss Ida 
got the other day, and because it was misplaced, she [ 
flew into such a passion with Jane, who, when it was 
found, gave it to me, that I might let you see it. Jane i 
says, too, that her mistress may conniver as she ; 
chooses, but but Mr. Lester dont, and wont love any 
body but you. ,, 

The garrulity of Farish had given rise to various feel¬ 
ings in Isabel's bosom, that of vexation at her maid’s sup¬ 
posing she would, through her, or any one else, pry into J 
Miss Norman’s affairs and an irrepressible desire to see the : 
letter, mingling with that of a newly sprung hope at the , 
consoling surmises of Jane, even though the pleasurable j 
conviction had originated with one so entirely incapable I 
of a correct judgment. Isabel took the offered letter, 
and sternly reprimanding Fnrish for her officious interfe¬ 
rence, said hastily, 44 1 will immediately return it to Miss 
Norman myself, as I have no doubt its loss has dis¬ 
tressed her not a little. Henceforth I charge you to 


! does the fond and foolish Ida Norman think to dosh th i 
■ cup of Isabel Legard's life with the gall of defeated 
I expectation—the hated drug of hopeless love? Will 
such as she dare to compete with me, wresting from me 
his love, which hath ever been my heart’s cherished oi ? 

: No, no, it cannot, shall not be,” and then would there 
settle a rigid determination over the baugh y Isulel’s 
face, seeming to bid defiance to all decrees of Fate, all 
I consequences of chance, so long as she thought to harass 
and circumvent them by her power. From that time, 
I Isabel resigned herself to a sceptical delusion and disbe¬ 
lief of the justice of Providence—of Hij righteous will 
and way, and, like the reckless mariner, she cared not 
whither her bark of life was directed, now that no 
anchor of Hope moored it in the haven of desired 
, happiness. 

; She was somewhat aroused from this lethargic indif¬ 
ference by the departure of Ida Norman from H - , 

for Lester’s place of residence, where it was confidently 
rumored they would soon be united. Being also the 
resident city of Alice and Douglas, who had frequently 
urged Isabel to visit them, she suddenly determined 


keep silent with Jane, for a meddling tongue in a maid, 
should be severely punished, and despised by her mis- 
tress.” | 

Farish, much surprized at this unexpected rebuke, j 
left the room as she was hid. Isubel was alone with the 
tempter, for it was in vain to silence and restrain the 
voice of curiosity, though that of honor kept it at bay. j 
A popular author has said, 44 We ponder and give much ' 
meditation over different lines of our conduct, while i 
calm, imperturbable Fate stands by, ’till the appointed 
moment, and without inquiring the result, decides the j 
matter for us.” Thus was it with Isabel, as she turned 


that their cordial invitation would no longer he rejected, 
and forthwith Alice was apprised of her intentions in a 
long and mockingly joyous letter, concluding thus— 

j “By the by, our old friend. Lester Clifford, it is *nid, will 
soon marry Ida Normal). I suppose you see him often? 
when you again have that pleasure, present iny congratula¬ 
tions, with a wish that the interesting ceremony may be 
postponed until my arrival in your far famed city.” 

The lapse of a week or so. brought an answer from 
the affectionate Alice, breathing the most delighted 
assurances of happiness at ngain seeing one so dearly 
loved: that part relative to Isabel’s concluding ques¬ 
tion, ran thus— 


the fatal letter over and over, compressing it tightly within 
her hands, and then laying it down, irresolute how to act j 
amidst that fearful combat of natural impulse with noble 
restraint, until, at last, after in vain urging her mind to 
the point of Jirm resistance, she, with a desperate deter¬ 
mination, hurriedly opened it. 

** My dearest Ida.” Isabel's eye grew dim. 44 1 send 
you enclosed, my promised miniature.” She could read 
no more, for the letters hissed as burning brands, blind¬ 
ing her vision, and with a sickening heart she crushed 
the letter vehemently in her clenched hand, then sinking 
on her knees, wildly exclaimed— 

44 Oh, God! thou hast commanded thy creatures to 
cherish none other idols before thee; justly am I pun¬ 
ished for the sinful excess of my heart’s idolatry.” But 
though this was a stroke acknowledged just, and deeply 
felt, yet it humbled not the proud and arrogant heart of 
Isabel, nor was it in the attitude of a contrite pleader 
for Divine grace or protection, that she appeared before 
her Creator in that moment of reckless grief; conse¬ 
quently, no light from the throne of Mercy beamed over 
the dark desolation of her stricken spirit, it was not 
long, though, that Isabel yielded to such violent indul¬ 
gence of her feelings. Starting suddenly on her feet, as 
if imbued with revived hope, a smile of bitter contempt 
curled her blanched lip, as she slowly murmured— 44 So, 
Lester Clifford, they say, love's another. Ha ! ha—and 


1 “ Lester seems toiling the steep and craggy path of renown 

with too much eager assiduity, to have on hand to important 
an affair as a matrimonial one. We tee him occasionally, and 
not having heard any thing of his affair de enrur with Ida 
lately, I concluded it was a mere on dit, or passing fancy. I 
have commissioned Douclns to announce your coining, when, 
no doubt, Ida, and even fame, his prescut mistress will be 
forgotten.” 

! How gratefully these words soothed the tremor of 
Isabel's heart, but the delightful train of thought which 
they suggested, was very soon dissipated, when other 
more convincing proofs of the opposite to Alice’s san- 
| guine expectations, pressed heavily on memory. 

.j The meeting of the friends was full of jov—it was a 
j moment of sweet and overflowing friendship; no cloud 
I seemed to hang over the brow of Isabel, no painful remi¬ 
niscence damped her feelings, when, again, with that 
| merry companion of the happy post, and Alice beheld 
!| with gladness no change in the bright face of her she 
i had with sorrow' oft suspected, to be one in whom 

44 Mnny a with’ring thought lies hid, not lost 

In smiles that least befit, though worn the most.” 
***#*« 

I 44 By Jove ! Lester, what a splendid queen-like girl 
we are meeting with Mrs. Anbery. Verily she is 
altogether new; quite a strange bird, just winged awny 
fron Paradise. Look, w ho can she he, for methinks she 
! seems to recognize you?” Said Frank Howard to his 
! companion. But before he could reply, the ladies had 
j approached too Dear. As they gracefully turned aside 
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for them to pass, Lester, with a crimsoned face, touched 
hU hat, then with great confusion answered his friend, i 
“ It is Miss Legard, ol whom you’ve heard mo speak 
80 often; she does indeed deserve your appellation of 
queenly, for she reigns supreme in my native village, and 
any one might feel proud to own her acquaintance.” j 
Frank’s mischievous eye dwelt suspiciously on Lester’s 
face as ho banteringly said, j 

44 Ah, ha! Clifford, I scent the trail now, for your 
confusion, is 4 proof as strong as holy writ.* Besides, I 


she bent her haughty and majestic head. Does she in 
any way resemble that fair sprite, Lester?” 

‘‘Somewhat, being pretty well spiced with pride and 
firmness of purpose, but both of which I admire, for you 
know I have peculiar opinions about what constitutes a 
loveable woman, and never have thought such too mas¬ 
culine to unite with gentleness or feminine softness in 
one character. I am confident were I to jeopardize my 
i resolves by yielding to the enticement of Isabel’s society 


j that my fate would indeed bo similar, as you already 

r .1 (predict to the vainly panoplized Benedict, but the first 

thought the lady s face rather a tell tule one, from both 1 J 1 1 

of which manifest signs, I shrewdly suspect you have J ‘“P P rovin S *° 8uccpisful - lho Bccond * iU not bc le ” 
aspired to a little stronger footing than mere friendlyl 90 * 

acquaintance. I suppose too, she had the dear discretion :| “ Comp > comp - Lp,tpr nwn >' wilh ,uch non,Pn,e - 1 

and good taste to send you awav like some whinin; cur? ; hovo no I ,alipncp with - vour well-delivered homily of 

Am I right, also that this is the reason you so sedulously P r,,dcncc and mo,la,,icidp0 * oflirp - Whttt 7°" to ^ 

avoid the fair of our own fur famed city?” | challenge of an introduction to Miss Legord 1 You have 

„ > T , „ , . , T , . ' frequently desired me to call upon you for friendship’* 

44 Not exactly, r rank, though I must plead guilty to ' 1 ,,,, . 1 . * - 1 

. . . , . . * * , . favors, so now I ll test your sincerity. Suppose we turn 

your suspicion of being an aspirant for something more I , , - , . . ..... , - . 

, . * . ... . 1 , ...... , ' about and follow her, it is now a 4 witching time of the 

than her friendship, yet I cannot to the kind dismissal . „ , . . . - 

, . . t . _ evening to mellow down your misoqynutic feelings, as 

you hint at. Yes, I freely confess to you, were I not „ . , ,, 

J * l Boaster would say. 

trammelled as you know I am, to-morrow, nay this very 1 


moment, would find me at Isabel Legard's feet. But 
*tis vain to think or dream of such an act, for I know, 
were she apprised of all , then indeed would I be spurned 
as a cur from her presence.” I 

44 Pooh, nonsense, Lester, a truce to such squeamish 
honor-sick notions. I really thought you were more a 
man of the world, than to permit a foolish entanglement 
with a machinating Hrtful foreigner, to come between you 


Firmly as Lester had vaunted his determinations, yet 
stninge to say, he soon found himself yielding to the wish 
of his friend, and in a short time they were both seen 
ascending the steps of Douglas Aubery’s splendid 
mansion. 

Withont pausing to undergo that inward arraignment 
of honor before conscience, which Lester deemed 
unswerving, and Frank had cavilled at in their Ulc atctc , 
the former soon beenmo conscious that the stream of 


and happiness. I am sure if Miss Legard, or any of her , irresistible? inclination was rapidly sweeping awny the 
sex, receive and bestow their love only on the unerring | strength of those resolves on which were vainly grounded 
and sober, a plnguy number of old maids would throng j hi* f utur e course of life, os be daily sought the presence 
the world; and Heaven forbid any increase of that . 0 f her who had so long swayed his every thought. Most 
already staple commodity in this part of the country.” | wonderfully, too, had a change come over the spirits of 
44 Ah! Frank! congenial as we may be in the firmness 1 Isabel, when she again listened to the soul enchanting 


eloquence of Letter Clifford’s converse, and her eye 
rested on the expression of that face w hich hod, from 
the earliest recollection been to her the perfection of a 
poet’s imagery or -an artist’s conception. The shodow 


of our friendship, yet you look with different eyes on j 
certain things, to what I do. There was a time when it 
would have been my greatest pride to win and wear the, 
love of Isabel, nor is this cherished desire now abated, j 
yet sooner than I would offer her this heart, burdened jj which had so threateningly hung o’er her in his absence, 
with that despicable indiscretion, without freely diselos- J seemed passed awny, the dnrk wing of jenlous suspicion 
ing all, (which disclosure I shrink from.) I would blot no longer flapped its broad pinion o’er her naturally con- 
herfrom memory forever, though the gloom of the darkest j| fiding hut impetuous soul, and truly did she feel that the 
night should settle on my soul. No, in a moment when I j bliss of that moment Rwallowcd up oil memory of the 


I might have yielded to the whisperings of hope, that 
mine was not a vain love, I fled as one stricken and tried | 
from the tempter, and now, again am I sorely tested ; I j 
knew she was in the city, but have scrupulously avoided | 
meeting her, thinking to leave here very shortly on I 
business.” Lester’s voice sunk into the cadence of I 
despair ns he paused. 

44 And do you suppose this enn always be the state of j 
your mind and resolution Clifford? If so, I congratulate j 
you on your blissful prospects of a single destiny; but I j 
don’t despair of its proving a Benedictine resolution at j 
last; tho magic power of your enchantress will very 
likely dissolveinto thin air such erroneous determinations, 
causing you to echo a hearty amen to that wise bachel¬ 
or’s soliloquy. I think she looked very Beatrice-like as 


pust. 

44 How is this Lester,” said Douglas Aubery, one 
evening, ns he handed him a newspaper, 44 that you’ve 
played truant to Madame Rumour’s foresight, and 
Saunders has, after all, carried off the pretty Miss 
Norman ?” 

Isabel fixed her scrutinizing eye on Lester as be read 
aloud the marriage elopement of yesterday, but no trace 
of a more than common-place interest was seen in his 
face, and laying it down, calmly remarked, 

“Such is the finis I anticipated from the obstinate 
course of opposition pursued by her parents.” Then 
looking steadfastly at Isubel, as if by way of an explana¬ 
tion. “ I was the intimate and confidential friend of 
Saunders in the affair, and forced by the claims of past 
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services from him to play the proxy of lover whilst she ! 
was on a visit to my sister. When I came here, circum-1 
stances also compelled me to assume the responsibili- ■ 
ties of postman, enclosing and receiving letters, (just l 
then Isabel’s cheek grew flushed,) nnd though my co- i 
operation seemed to sanction her filial disobedience, ; 
yet I withheld not my warning admonitions, even when > 
fulfilling my duty as a friend towards Saunders, leaving I 
the result with the individual parties.” 

Joy is oft as inimical to rest us sorrow, nnd its excite- \ 
ment to such a nature ns Isabel Lcgard’s, proved that j 
night, far more banishing to the restoring influence of 
sleep, than the wild agony of thut hour, when she was j 
forced to doubt Lester’s love, and her own heart to 
hopelessly 

“Turn nnd feed on ihe excess 
Of its deep, deep bitterness." 

The expectation of Alice, that Ido, fame, and every 
thing else would be forgotten, seemed verging to a 
rapid fulfilment, in the increasing devotion of Lester 
Clifford to Isabel; nor was it possible that he should I 
remain insensible to 

44 ——Those thousand looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart." 

ever speaking in the face of her ho so loved! The 
conflict between present nnd former feelings was too 
great to endure any longer, finally the struggle ceased, 
the latter were vanquished, and Lester felt nerved with 
a resolution to declare thut very evening his love. 

“Yes,” exclaimed he, throwing down a book on 
whoso page his eye had listlessly dwelt; “Frank has 
very correct notions about things in general. I’ll for 
once take his advice, it is folly to cost away the boon 
of a happy love, because of such fastidious ideas of that 
hated indiscretion. I cannot live if I lose Isabel.” 

When the heaving bosom, the suffused face o’er 
which passed the bright flush of untold happiness, and 
the trembling voice of Isabel gave back the answer- I 
ing depth of feeling to Lester’s passionate avowal of! 
love, a slight shade succeeded the rapture expressed i 
in bis for a moment, banishing the gldwing impress of 
blissful joy from his countenance. Great was that 
mental restraint which withheld him from dashing to j 
the earth in such hn hour, his own cherished hopes, I 
by a confession of the dread whole; but selfish desires \ 
prevailed, ond suppressing a sigh of vain remorse, i 
Lester resigned himself to the ecstacy of requited affec¬ 
tion. j 

Their tele a tete was interrupted by the entrance 
of a servant who placed in his hand a billet, directed 
in the delicate style of a female’s writing, the contents 
of which agitated him so fiercely, that his face became 
pallid and ghastly, causing Isabel to anxiously enquire 
why he was so terribly alarmed. 

44 It does indeed contain some unexpected informa¬ 
tion,” replied he, endeavoring to appear careless, 
which compels me to leave you for a time, but now 
that I know and feel you ore mine, Isabel, what need 
I fear. God alone sees how inexpressibly dear you are 
to me,” he added hoarsely, as he pressed upon her 
pale cheek, his first kiss of love. 


| He was gone, and Isabel was left, wondering and 
alone. She sat for some time, musing on the strange 
■ emotion of Lester. The night was not far spent, its fair 
queen had just arisen from her bed of repose, and was 
tracing her silvery course through the calqj blue vault 
; above, bathing the green earth in a flood of soft and 
melancholy light. Gently raising the window, which 
' extended to the floor, opening into a small balcony, 
around which the choicest flowers bloome l, Isabel 
I stepped out, and leaning against its ballustrade, looked 
j long and anxiously in the direction her lover ha<^ taken. 
A misgiving fear, a boding sadness seemed to hold her 
i in durance, though but a few moments before hope’s 
joyful reality hod bid defiance to the intrusion of these 
j former guests of her bosom. Attributing her feelings 
! perhaps to the fickle reaction of fallible nature, she 
resolved to think alone of Lester’s love and future happi¬ 
ness. When thus yielding to the dreamy influence of 
such thoughts, mellowed by the holy calm of a night 
l calculated to woo the most stricken soul from its deepest 
| sorrow—her ear w as startled by a sweet and mournful 
voice singing. She listened to catch the words. 

“ Lady, oh ! lady beware, 

There’s danger surrounding thee, now; 
i Thy lover to another as fair, 

Is bound by an earlier vow. 

11 He wooed her to love, then left her to shame, 
Beguiled her from all she held dear; 

And the scorn of the world, her now blighted name. 
Like a death-knell fell on her ear. 

“ Then lady beware! thine own love may he 
As a flower that is torn by the blast; 

For worm as his vow—’tis faithless to thee, 

And alone thou may’st weep o’er the past." 

As the voice ceased, Isabel could perceive the figure 
of some one moving cautiously away. She called for 
them to stop, but she was unheeded, and retracing her 
I steps to her chamber, she in vain endeavored to solve the 
j meaning of that warning serenader, but every conjecture 
I was repulsed, and resolving to disclose nothing of what 
hod passed when she again met Lester,—her anxious 
spirit was soon wandering in dreams of a brighter world 
I though it was vague nnd shadowy. 

| The time for Isabel’s return home drew near, whither 
' Lester would soon follow to claim her ns his own, for 
| 44 weal or woe.” But a few more evenings were left for 
the present enjoyment of love’s sweet interchange of 
| thought and feeling, when they again sat beside the 
j balcony window, their world of happiness centering in 
each other. Suddenly Isabel tremblingly touched his 
arm, saying, . 

| “Hist! listen! do you not hear some one moving 
I through yonder trees ? See, they have stopped. Let us 
listen and watch, for I like not their stealing actions, 

I and these flowers will screen us from all suspicion.” 
j The person slowly approached, just then the bough of 
a low tree brushed aside the dark cloak of disguise and 
discovered the slight figure of a female. She threw it 
I bock from her face, and the same low, musical voice, 
j breathing those ominous words, again broke the still- 
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nes« of the night. Isabel grasped the arm of him on 
whom she heavily leaned, and gazing wandcringly in his 
panic struck face, tremulously said, 

“ That voice I have heard before, and you too, Lester 
Clifford, for your agitated looks betray you. Speak out, 
it is no time now to indulge in mysteries.” 

But not a word escaped from him, hia lips parted only 
to give vent to a deep groan, his arm hung heavily and 
motionless in her hand, as his eye eagerly si mined 
towards the spot where stood the mysterious serennder. 
The female slowly raised her finger, then bending 
slightly forward, repeated the first verse and turning 
rapidly around, suddenly disappeared. Deadly was the 
silence of that moment—when Isabel, as if aroused from 
some spell bound dream, quickly withdrew herself from 
Lester’s feeble support, and with a proud look of injured 
innocence and insulted justice, said in a tone of unnatural 
calmness and decision, which startled even Iter own ear, 
“ It is in vain, Lester Clifford, for me to wrestle longer 
against suspicion. There is some wrong working in this j 
mystery. I have loved you, you know not how intensely. 

I have listened to your vows of unchanging affection, and 
now, though our union be fixed at no distant period, ; 
yet sooner than I would ratify those vows before Heaven, j 
when all w'as not clear as noonday in our hearts, I , 
would tear your image from my heart, I would sever 
the firmest bond of love, and in unblest loneliness live 
out my days. Speak then I say now, or never, and 
let me still believe you my own, faithful, noble Lester.” 

Isabel had commenced her appeal in a commanding 
voice, but when she ceased, its tones were modulated to 
those of beseeching, anxious love, woman-like, she felt 
the bubblings of that stream within the hearts deep recess, 
whose waters never fail to flow into the channel of ready 
forgiveness, when her affections become its judge. 

In the meanwhile, Lester had seemed to drink in every 
word, and when she paused, he mournfully replied, 

“ Yes, Isabel, you might well suspect there exists 
some dread mystery. Oh! that I had been firm to my 
first resolve of confessing the errors of that heart I so 
freely and purely offered, for its present poignancy of self 
reproach would have been perhaps mitigated by your 
noble forgiveness of a youthful folly in one whose years, 
at least, might plead an excuse for his error.” i 

“ Soy tin, Lester Clifford,” cried a voice, and the ; 
female serenadcr stood before him. Casting from her 
person the cloak, the delicate, graceful form of a beautiful 
girl, about the ago of Isabel, was revealed. Her face of 
marble paleness was brightened by the fire of the darkest 
eye, but its natural expression was of that soft, voluptous 
langour, generally belonging to Italia’s bright daughters; 
her glossy, raven hair, uncaught by the least effort of i 
confinement, flowed loosely oVr her finely rounded 
shoulders—her whole appearance seeming to unite the 
most wondrous beauty with a revolting deformity of evil 
passions. With an impetuous gesture she approached 
the petrified Isabel, pointing to Lester, while a horrible 
look of malevolence flashed o'er her face, as she said, | 
11 Yes, lady, I soy sin: see, bow from bis inmost soul 
he crouches ’ncath the glance of one w hose deep wrong , 
now cries for vengeance. What but guilt shakes that j 


proud form, causing that eagle ev© to lose its fierceness, 
and that tongue so well accustomed to the honied accent* 
j of deceit, to become palsied, when I, his i rife —yea, 
start not lady, for such I nm, who now dares Lester 
Clifford to gainsay its truth.” 

The hissing laugh of a demon passed from her lip as 
she caught the tottering Isabel, who, however, soon 
recovered, and with the proud composure of one injured 
j too sorely for the tongue’s reproof, cast her haughty eye 
spumingly on him whom she so loved; then os if fearing 
from his stupid agony and death-like silence, that reason 
1 was forsaking her throne, Isabel approached him, and 
gently laying her hand on his, 

I “Lester, oh! Lester!” cried sho imploringly, “do I 
hear the truth—that I too have been thus cruelly 
wronged ?” She turned, pointing to the female, but she 
was gone, and Isabel’s eye again dwelt beseechingly on 
the face of her betrothed. 

j “ To-morrow, Isabel,” he answered, whilst a cold 
shudder seemed to pass through his body, “ you shall 
hear all. I go now to seek that fell destroyer of my 
happiness, and if I cannot then prove myself more 
‘sinned against than sinning,’ we meet, but to part for 
ever.” 

She had no time to speak, for he too in a moment had 
disappeared. Alas! how fearfully true Dame Moxey’s 
prediction was realized, for Isabel felt, indeed, as if all 
sunshine was forever banished, leaving her soul to writhe 
in the chaotic darkness of despairing doubt. 

|j A movement amongst the flowers in the balcony 
, window arrested her hearing—and a note, soiled and 
j crumpled, fell from tho thick leaves of a tall oleander, 
i as she parted its branches aside to discover the cause 
of the rustling motion. On opening it she read : 

M “If Isabel Legnrd wishes to hear further confirmation of 
her own ami another’s foul wrong from the hand o/ Lester 
1 Clifford, she must repair to the Inne of lindens in yonder 
strept, when the hour bell tolls eleven, and there she shall b« 
made sensible of the vast gulf now yawning before her.” 

I There mingled strong curiosity with proper ideas of 
her own dignity, in Isabel’s mind, as she hesitated what 
to do; being likewise sensible it would be acting unjustly 
towards Lester, did she permit ony other person to 
precede him in his promised explanation of the terrible 
mystery. Notwithstanding all these reflections, her 
natural propensity to heedlessly and immediately 
penetrate these things inscrutably veiled, was not to 
be subdued, and sho resolved to obey the summons. 
Just as tho clock struck eleven, Isabel arrived at 
Linden-lune, (for. so it was colled,) fully nerved to an 
encounter with any earthly or supernatural being, so 
unflinching was her purpose when passion and curiosity 
impelled her will. It was not long ere she saw soma 
one approaching, whom she recognized as the mysterious 
female, and with whom hut a few hours before she had 
had so fearful a meeting. AY hat on age of misery seemed 
to have been compressed in so brief a space of time. 
Isabel was the first to speak. ' 

i “ Well, you perceive I have obeyed the natural impulse 
of a weak nature, and am come to hear what you have to 
say. Keep nothing back that is true, for though I am 
woman enough to thus yield to curiosity, you will not 
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find mo so, if convinced that Lester Clifford has fulsely 
won my affections.” 

“Ha! ha!” replied she, “you may well say he has 
falsely won them, fora holier vow brings him to another, j 
which truth shall be proved, if you will follow and i 
patiently hear my story.” j 

Isabel did so. Very soon they stopped at a gloomy, j 
shattered looking house, when her guide drew forth n 
key from her bosom, and opening the door, inhered her j 
into a large damp room, scantily furnished, and bespeak- 1 
ing every appearance of the most extreme destitution, j 
The female crouched down to blow the expiring embers j 
into a fire, then placing a chair before Isabel, left the j 
room, who had scarcely time to indulge in any fears I 
respecting the situation which her rush imprudence had ! 
involved her, when she returned, accompanied by an old I 
haggard looking man, whose tattered and miserable con¬ 
dition plainly told a tale of guilty woe. It wo* impossi¬ 
ble to disguise the withering contempt expressed in his 
face, when she named him as her father, and seated } 
herself for the recital of her story. 

“ I am an Italian by birth ; my name is Guilo Ludovic, I 
one that can boast of noble descent, and although it \ 
should have been thus proudly cherished by thut lust i 
scion of its honors, (pointing to the old man,) yet, shame ; 
to 9ny, he has cuused it to become now a bundy-balJ for ! 
the world’s scorn. It was under happy circumstances j 
that my acquaintance first commenced with Lester Clif- j 

ford, then a student in the college of N-, and only | 

nineteen years of age. It is useless to tell you I also was | 
very young, for, if I mistake not, the interim of seven j 
years, now makes me only one or two your senior, j 
Admired and caressed by the gny, dissipated students of i 
N— , (where I was born and reared,) because of my J 
highly extolled beauty, which, combined with an 1 
excitable passionate temperament, you will not wonder at ! 
my vanity and it led me often into the paths of fully and i 
indiscretion. I was permitted to enjoy the freedom of 
my own will, unchecked by parental authority, for my | 
father was constantly from home, and my mother having 
died when I was an infant, l became the adopted darling 
of a wealthy aunt. By her I was taught to regard my 
beauty os the most powerful of baits, and when the 
glitter of gold enhanced its brilliancy, you may imagine j 
my position, (in my own opinion at least,) was not one i 
of * the world forgotten or by the world forgot.* One i 
night, as I was returning from a gay fete, I beard the , 
groans of some person in pain or distress, near our door, ! 
and calling for a light, we soon discovered a young man 1 
lying senseless on the ground—1 immediately recognized 
the features of the handsome American, for so Lester| 
Clifford was called, which fact was no sooner ascertained, 
than my bosom throbbed with exultation, as every artful 
endeavor of mine had strungely failed to ensnare him; I 
the consequence was, my desire of success had greatly I 
increased, and I nrdently longed for an opportunity of 
weaving around him the web of my potent influence. 1 
The time hud at last come, and full of designing schemes, 

I ordered the servants to remove him into the house. A 
terrible fever seized his frame, and many a night of n 
untiring vigil did I spend at his couch, during that long ij 
29 


I and stubborn illness. He recovered, to bo for ever hound 
I to us by the tic of heartfelt gratitude, for nothing short of 
the must enreful attention could have ever effected so 
I sure a cure in one so stricken by the fierce malaria in 
j that part of Italy. At first it was only disappointed 
i vanity that urged mo on to entrnp him, but grnduully my 
heart yielded to a stronger passion, whose every energy 
was bent on a positive possession, fur I became daily 
, sensible of his great suj»erioriry to the generality of 
[ danglers in my train of admirers. Curcfnlly were my 
coils cast about him, and if mV selfish heart wus ever 
subdued by the purity of love alone, it was when laid at 
the shrine of Lester Clifford’s virtues. In spite of nil 
j however, it wns sadly evident he was attached only by 
| the fetter of grateful friendship, and though there never 
1 was a man more secretly and artfully deluded by a 
woman, yet he stained not the honor of his nature by one 
advance less noble than himself. To patiently wuit for 
a chunge in his feelings, was what my pussionate nature 
could not brook, and resolving to ‘hazard all upon the 
one great die,* I shaped out another more desperate 
course of action, which would inevitably secure him 
| mine. My grandmother was well skilled in what was 
then called Egyptian alchymy, and likewise deeply versed 
1 in many other occult sciences, the practice of which, 

! often brought persons under the condemnation of lawful 
justice. But the powerful influence of her high birth 
, arid immense wealth, had ever shielded her from any 
active prohibition or vigorous sentence, and she, from 
j time to time, continued the practice of those forbidden 
j arts. From childhood I had been instructed in the 
! various preparations of drugs, decoctions and liquids, 

! medicinal 09 well as poisonous. With her then I con¬ 
sulted how to effect my purpose, by means of such mystic 
I knowledge. Thera was to be u grand gala given by a 

distinguished nobleman in N-, the highest patron of 

I the college, at which I knew Lester would surely be—it 
' was thero l decided to put my scheme into execution— 
and receiving from her the drug with directions how to 
' use it, with a benting hut resolute heart, I entered the 
gny saloons, ‘the admiring and admired of all.’ Lester 
as usual followed in my wake of attraction. 1 soon saw, 
that like many of his fellow associates, lie was fast 
1 yielding to the excitement of the hour, a state of feeling 
| I anxiously desired ere my own work of deception was 
i commenced. I contrived to beguile him apart from the 
rrowd, and with all the wooing blandishments of my 
manner, I discoursed on those themes 1 knew alway* 
j inspired him. I dwelt on his fur distant native land, 
whose language he had taught me perfectly, and with an 
nrtful show of sympathy, led him into a description of hi* 
own loved home. Wo wandered through luxuriant 
1 groves, the delicious fragrance wafted by the *oft 
zephyrs of that soul-soothing night, were enough to 
arouse into exstocies the slumbering senses of one 
steeped in dullest innnimution. Finally, perceiving that 
Lester was rapidly veering to the highest point of 
artificial excitement, I proposed visiting the bonquet- 
room, where my fell design would receive the stroke of 
fruition. After I had secretly poured the drug into a 
glass, 1 offered it with a challenge for his most gallant 
toast. How the name fell startling on my quick ear; 
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and though I had never heard it before or afterwords f 
pass from his lips, yet it was as if written with a sun¬ 
beam on my memory—‘Isabel Legard, the lovely and 
most loved!’—was his fervent exclamation, os he gaily I 
quaffed the sparkling wine. Not daunted by that 
evidence of another being pre-eminent in his affections, j 
I exultingIy listened to his passionate eloquence, 
although I knew such would have been bestowed on any 
other, for it proceeded from an imagination bewildered j 
and frenzied by other light than that of nature or reason. I 
Knowing well the present was my hour, I used every 
blandishment of word and action—my design was 1 
crowned with success. Lester Clifford fell at my feet, i 
pouring out protestations of offered love. I was arriving ! 
at, but had not exactly gained my object, the enchant¬ 
ment must be acted out by forging around him the chnins 
of lawful wedlock—I therefore proposed nn immediate 
and clandestine union, to which be insensibly agreed, and 
leaving the gay assembly, secretly, with no other witness 
but Frank Howard, repaired to a priest who quickly 
married us. From him I had the cunning foresight to |{ 
procure the credentials with his signature, so as to i 
provide against future emergencies. Thus far I had | 
been successful, almost beyond my expectations, but I 
must confess, the result was very different from what I 
had so blindly anticipated. Never shall I forget the 
anguish and horror depicted in his face when he recovered 
from his delusion, and I confirmed his dream-like remem¬ 
brances, by a full recital of what had passed, expressing j 
at the same time, a well-feigned surprize, that he should ! 
dare to assert, he had acted as one bereft of reason. \ 
Then he defied me to produce other proof thun my own | 
false assertions, which I did, yet he still vowed disbeliefs 
and revenge, nor did he otherwise, until his friend con¬ 
fessed he was an astonished though not a suspicious 
witness; being aware of our mutual romance of feeling, and 
having been assigned to each other by confident rumors, 
he regarded it as an union resulting from these causes, but 
founded on love. Madness seemed impending o’er him, 
and after a day or so, notwithstanding my strict vigilance, 

I found he and Mr. Howard had left N-. I then 

disclosed myself as an injured, deserted wife to my father, i 
who immediately prosecuted a search after the two, but 
every attempt proved abortive, they were never heard of 
afterwards. In the course of time, misfortunes pressed 
heavily on us. My aunt died, leaving me a bare legacy, 
because of my rash marriage, and my father soon 
squandered that away, with his own small gains. Crime 
followed on crime, and at the peril of his life, we were 
forced to leave our country. America was fixed upon os 
our hiding place of retreat, and the fiendish wish of 
heaping misery on him who had so effectually baffled,my 
designs, took possession of my every thought. I there¬ 
fore resolved he should either acknowledge me as his 
lawful wife, or that his character and happiness should 
be blasted for ever, if he refused to relieve us from the 
grasping clutch of poverty. We arrived here, and after 
ft weary search, at last traced him. I then heard all 
about his engagement to you. Prompted by dire revenge, 
and urged on by pinching want, I seized upon a fitting I 
moment to dash his proud and fond hopes to the earth, i 


as he had done mine. The effect of that moment’s action, 
methinks the haughty Isabel Legard, though ‘ lovely and 
most loved' has been mode to feel.” 

She then drew from her bosom a tightly tied package, 
and opening it, produced the fatal credentials of the 
hated marriage. As she did so, a low gutteral laugh 
issued from the old man’s withered lips, and Guilo, with 
the face of a beautiful fury, standing before the proudly 
pale looking Isabel, might have been a picture worthy 
of the happiest touch of Raphael. 

“ It is enough,” 6aid the latter, as she returned the 
paper with lofty calmness into the hands of the Italian. 
I owe you thanks, woman, though the motive which ha# 
induced the confession, is a disgrace to your sex, and a 
shame on human nature. As I obeyed your request, I 
conquered my feelings of repugnunce at the recital of 
your guilt, I now' hope you will listen to miue, which is, 
that this may be our last as well as our first interview.” 

Isabel left the w'retched couple, wfitb their parting 
laugh of insulting derision echoing in her ear. 

“ Whnn once a woman’s love becomes estranged 

By slight or wrong,- 

There’s not a high thing out of Heaven 
Her pride o’ermuetereth not.” 

So felt Isabel, as with a desperate decision she prepared 
to write a few lines to Lester, for she beared the weak¬ 
ness of her love would triumph o’er her strongest resolu¬ 
tions were she again to trust herself in his presence. 

No guilty criminal e’er bent a more agonizing eye on 
his fatal verdict, than she did on those burning words of 
her last farewell. 

“Guilo Ludovic has revealed the whole, yes, the fearful 
whole—and it is useless to pay we mun part for ever. Seek 
not me again, for the evil your ungenerous tilcuce hath already 
wrought, would he euhauced by any funic extenuation. But I 
forgive you, I.ester, although the ruiim of my love now lay 
around me, more crushed and crumbling, than those of a time¬ 
worn battlement; yet 1 humbly trust that a Higher power will 
enable, me to henceforth centre my affections and fuith on one 
not of man’s low-, fallen state. It is by His hand the veil of my 
arrogant self-security hath been rent asunder, and my past 
sinful course of pride and passion is now vividly sketched before 
my repentant vision. Now that I hid you farewell, Lester, I 
prnv you too may bow yourself a suppliant for his forgiveness, 
which is far more necessary and essential, than that of 

Isabel Legard’s.” 

Isabel returned to the quiet of her own deor home in 

H-, wearing still the same calm face of outward 

quiet. Her sudden rejection of Lester Clifford, when 
their union was so near, excited many unfavorable sus¬ 
picions; but to none did she offer any defence of his or 
her own conduct. Accustomed always to shape out her 
own peculiar course of action, she as usual met with no 
opposition in that one of entire seclusion to which she 
then seemed devoted. Isabel was truly changed, a 
change in the eye of her watchful mother, most pleasing 
and happy, for she saw it was one wrought by divine 
grace, though its cause was unrevealed. Lester never 
wrote one word in answer. Not long afterwards, she 
heard he had suddenly left the city, but no one knew 
whither, and as the most important events throughout the 
past, have ever become subject to the dashing spray of 
oblivion’s wave, so was that of Isabel and Lester’s love. 
In stern silence she had hushed within her own bosom, 
every vain regret or painful remembrance, and none to 
have gazed on her face, still stamped with beauty, though 
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its vivacious brightness had yielded to a more gentle and 
subdued expression, would ever doubt that all was not j 
as it should be. If when radiant in all her youthful 
brilliancy, Isabel had won the love of so many, how 
much more fervently loved and wooed was she for her 
unobtrusive piety and endearing gentleness; but to every 
offer of marriage she listened with no other feeling than 
that of womanly sympathy. Often did she dwell on the 
fortune teller’s prophecy—but it was not with her former 
sinful and presumptuous belief,—for such had been 
conquered by omnipotent power, and humbly did she 
bow to that destiny which Heaven alone perceives. J 
****** 

Five years had glided from the measure of Time, the ^ 
monotony of which we must skip over to pause upon those 
subsequent events resulting from the germ of the past., 
Frank Howard, having spent a day of hard application 
at his laborious profession, seated himself, after stirring 1 
up his waning fire, in his study, to enjoy the quiet con¬ 
templation of a still Autumnal twilight. His buoyant! 
spirit had become somewhat crushed in the toil and 
warfare of a cold selfish world. The careless recklesness ^ 
of his nature had gradually become sobered. Having no 
grave memorial Lester ever near to guide and watch o’er 
his erratic inclinations, imperious necessity had therefore j 
compelled him to grasp tight the reins of prudence and 
to act upon his own footing. Instinctively his mind 
reverted to the hopeless love of Lester and that of 
Isabel’s, so early blighted, and many a curse he heaped 
upon the wily intrigues of Guilo Ludovic, as he remem-' 
bered that fatal error which had been their bane of hap¬ 
piness. Having bestowed a few hearty wishes that the 1 
drug had been in reality a poisonous one, by some luckv J 
chance mixed into her own cup, so that the world was | 
freed from such a malignant spirit—the door opened,! 
and a person entered, whom the darkness of the hour I 
prevented him from recognizing. But when a well J 
known voice pronounced—“Frank Howard”—immedi-; 
ately he sprung forward and grasping the hnnd of the! 
dusty, worn out looking man, joyfully exclaimed, I 

“ Lester Clifford, and is it indeed you, my old friend— j 
when did you arrive ? where did you drop from 7 Who I 
would have thought of so apropos a visit—for I was just i 
digesting you in comfortable reflection. Sit down, und 
for mercy’s sake enlighten me.” ! 

These questions were asked with the rapid exuberance ; 
of joy, and Lester as warmly returning Frank’s greeting,; 
began: j 

“ Yes, thank God ! I see you once more, and that too, j 
as free as the nir of Heaven. But, before I proceed to i 
gratify your curiosity, tell me something, my dear Frank, 1 
about Isubel. Is she still living, and yet single?” | 
There was a grave and ominous expression in Frank’s j 
face as he replied to the eager queries of Lester. | 

“ Douglas Aubery told me yesterday, rather astonishing 1 
news, namely, that the fashionable and gifted Miss i 
Legard had become a regularly initiated nun —but, I 
(seeing Lester grow pale with apprehension of bis real 
meaning,) stop—not installed in the hated walls of a 
convent, my constant fellow—but as a sister of charity, 
dispensing blessings in the wide circle of humanity, 


j Isabel now moves. She has joined the church, is voted 
head mover in all the choir and prayer meetings, fully 
1 instructed in every mystery of religious learning; and in 
i fine, is regarded the good abbess of old maids. Is my 
'information astonishing and pleasant to you?” added 
j Frank significantly, twinkling his cunning eye at his 
| attentive listener. A sad smile played o’er the altered 
I face of Lester as he answered: 

j “ Perfectly so—and now that I can breathe freely 
i from the dread incubus of suspense, I will tell you what 
; has passed during the long interval of my absence. You 
know when I parted from you, it was with the despera- 
j tion of one who little cared to what wind of misfortune 
his life's shattered bark was committed; and thus for & 

, long time I continued to feel as I roved from place to 
! place, seeking rest for my weary soul, but finding none, 

J until even the cold gloom of the grave was engerly 
desired, as securing to me the boon I so craved,—happy 
! forgetfulness of the past. 1 know not what oroused me 
; to that pitch of resolution by which I became myself 

I again, it was to visit that hated spot, N-, and probe the 

mystery of the Ludovic’s escape from their country. 
Great was the sacrifice of my sensitiveness in so doing, 

) hut I seemed and felt as if following my destiny—one 
i whose misery could scarcely receive another additional 
I stroke. Happy for me that I thus acted, for there I 
I learned how I was cajoled, and how much more duped 
, my dupers were. You remember Guilo’s old lover, 
Pedro Bczza, whom she treated with so much disdain ? 
j from him I gained my information. I found him shock* 
i ingly crippled; at first he did not know me, but when 
I announced my name, he seized my hand, thanking 
j Heaven he was permitted to see one whom he could so 
I essentially serve. ‘ A short while,’ continued he— 

[ 4 after you left N-, I became the husband of Guilo, 

, but not until I had disclosed my knowledge of what 
passed on the night of the gala. I had long known her 
I to be initiated in the arts of her grandmother, and when, 

1 unobserved, I saw her mix a powder in the wine you 
i drank, I suspected foul play — determining, therefore, to 
, net out the spy, I followed you—heard her propose a 
I clandestine union—and witnessed your strange delirium 
! of acquiescence. Knowing the priest she named, was 
| absent, by bribe, I procured his robe and cowl, officiated 
| in his stead, putting a false signature to the marriage 
: credentials. When apprized of your elopement, I could 
i not refrain from offering her my hand; surely my reason 
j must have been dethroned by the magic of her beauty 
ulone, but so it was, und I ardently desired to possess 
| one so long loved, hoping, under my influence, she would 
be guided back to her better nuture. I was contemptu- 
J ously rejected, and then I threatened her with a public 
disclosure—the dreadful punishment which the laws of 
1 our country inflicts on those accused of such crimes, 
alarmed her, and she became my wife. But I soon 
found it were as vain to change the deadly serpent, a* 
she whom I had taken on my bosom—my passionate 
love degenerated into the direst hate. Ludovic com¬ 
mitted some horrible murder—his life was forfeited, and 
Guilo, in the abandonment of grief, promised amendment 
if I would assist him in his escape. I did so, but in a few 
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doy* she, too W09 missing 1 , leaving a letter, announcing 
her intention to Reek out Lester Clifford. Although not 
her lawful husband—it was not thus well known to him, 
consequently, he would be compiled to give her, at 
least, n support. When it become known that I had 
aided Ludovic in his flight, my property was confisca¬ 
ted, and receiving a dangerous wound in nn affuir ol 
honor, I was prevented from immediately following the 
fugitive Guilo. My mentul anguish grently accelerated 
that of my body, and it wns a long time ero I recovered 
—when I did, I wns a cripple for life—bowed thus to 
theenrth by various misfortunes, I despaired of ever con¬ 
vincing you of the deception so successfully pnlmed upon 
you/ Pedro Bezzn then procured for me it legally writ¬ 
ten charge of Ludovic’* guilt, which wns duly signed In 

many witnesses in N-, and resolving justice should 

not be cheated of her rights, even if I had to spill my 
last drop of blood in hunting out the villain, I come 
hither with nil the speed of steam, nnd now can you tell 
what has become of Guilo, or her wretched old father?’* 

But Frank could not, upon that subject, satisfy his 
friend ; it had been two years since he had seen her, nnd 
deciding on the morrow to commence their scorch after 
the Italians, they both soon censed to think of nought 
but the happy change in the tide of friendship nnd love, 
Frnnk enjoying the former's gushing overflow, end 
Lester revelling in tho sweet anticipations of the latter. 

The next day they sallied out on the pursuit, and first 
examined the house Frank hud lost known them inhabit¬ 
ing, but it was tenanted by others, who knew nothing of 
them; every place it was probable persons or foreigners 
of their caste resorted to, wns visited, but no trace 
could they find of their movements; still the search was 
continued with unabated eagerness for severnl days. 
One evening as they had just turned into n by-street, the 
quirk eye of Lester espied a female, whose air and gait 
he suspected, nnd screening themselves behind a lamp- 
post, cought a glimpse of her face; it wns indeed Guilo, 
who entered a miserable dwelling near, where they soon 
followed her. Frnnk left Lester to procure some aid 
of the police, and returning with several lusty-looking 
street officers, they ascended to the highest story, then 
forcing open a door Lester hnd seen her enrefuly close, 
stood in the presence of four or five men, drinking around 
n table, Guilo acting ns attendant. Ludovic was nppre- 
hended not for the criminal deeds done in his own 
country, hut for many others equally horrible, which he 
hnd committed, and Guilo being his necessary, they were 
both surrendered into the honds of vigorous justice. 

That night, in the fullness of joy, Lester despatched a 
minute account of the whole discovery, to Isabel L^gard, 
and having in person briefly reluted the same to Alice 
and Douglas, prepared to speedily follow his document. 

Isul>el wns not aware of the still existing strength of 
thut affection she hnd so long endeavored to subdue, 
until all barrier to its indulgence wa 9 removed by Les¬ 
ter’s communication. Again was her whole being 
roused, but there were feelings chastening nnd mingling 
with that one great passion, which formerly had so 
entirely submerged all others. With a sparkling eye, 
ever and anon humid with tears of pious gratitude, and a 


| heart lifted up to that Being in deep thnnkfulness for the 
jj outpouring of his spiritual and earthly blessings, did 
• Lnbel nwait the coming of Lester Clifford. 

|| That blissful moment came; it was one in which 
|J there seemed to crowd u life of tranquil happiness. 

| How beautifully Isabel’s bridal morn broke in the east— 

“ There was no mbt upon the <!erp blue *ky. 

And tlic clear dew was on llic blushing boiom 
Of crioisou rose*, iu a holy rest.’' 

| Soon the chime of merry bells broke the calm still¬ 
ness of the balmy air, the doors of the old gothic church 
i were thrown open—nn its smooth green-sward, the 
joyous-looking children of charity were wreathing gar¬ 
lands of freshly-gathered flowers. Had a stranger stop¬ 
ped just then in H he would immediately have 

j conjectured some great holiday was enacting, for soon 
there issued from the church a throng of gay and happy 
i faces, and when the crowd passed without the low iron 
gate, the children formed into a procession, onch one 
| casting n garland before the pathway of a pale but 
serene-looking lady, leaning on the arm of a tall nnd 
hnndsomc gentleman, in whose face there seemed to 
j melt a thousand thoughts of present bliss, 

j “ Made more pure 

] By early discipline of light and shade/* 

I Then arose the cry of “ Long live our benefactress, and 
happy he her union,*’ as the little band ranged on each 
side to receive a parting kiss from the bride, who, with 
1 swimming eyes, spoko to them words of affection, and 
breathed to each one a charge not to forget their former 
I teacher, when loving and obeying another, 
j As Lester Clifford gazed, at that moment, upon the 
beautiful, subdued expression of Isabel’s face, he felt 
i that the past wos fully requited, nnd mining to Frnnk, 
who was whispering something into Kmmn Clifford’s car, 
that sent a rosy blush to her soft round cheek. 

14 For the first time,” said he, “ I regord with pleasure 
that hated indiscretion, believing thut many blessings 
J oft are wrought by dark and evil incident,” 

| 44 Mamma,” said Alice Clifford, a fair flaxen haired girl, 

| to a Indy who hud just ceased speaking to a little group 
seated nround her—“ tell us what beenme of Guilo 
\ Ludovic.” 

44 Yes,” added a proud, noble-looking youth, some ten 
or twelve years old, 4 ‘ I would like to hear the wicked 
1 creature at last had met with her just dues from the hand 
\ of my father, too.” 

! “Oh, no, Lester,” replied a gentle girl about bis own 
I age, 44 1 am sure, deur good Mr. Clifford would not 
j have pursued her with unmanly vengeance, for were we 
i not to forgivo our enemies, wc could not sincerely utter 
our nightly prayer.” 

1 44 You sny right, Isobel Auberv,” soid the mild, be¬ 

nevolent ludy, “nnd may you all rememlter when you 
repent that beautiful expression—our Saviour taught bis 
disciples, to examine your heart ere you take it upon 
j] yourself in approaching your Heavenly parent. No, 
j Lester, my son, your father forgave the wretched girl 
the misery she had caused him, and soon after, Ludo- 
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vic's execution, she was missing. I hnve no doubt she 1 
hns long since fit lien n victim to her own evil passions, 
for although we mnde every effort to recluim her during 
her fut her’s long confinement, yet she seemed given up j 
to the most reprobate hardness. We have never heard j 
of her since. You have listened, my children, to the 
early life of your parents, and now, Lester, ’tis for you 
to remember how much unhappiness and disquiet may 
result from a youthful error, ns did in your futher’s case, j 
likewise for you, my duugbter, to reflect how much | 
humiliating subjection iind severe tuition your mother’s 
arrogant pride was forced to undergo, and, oh! let the 
fiery ordeul of her henrt warn you aguinst all sinful infi¬ 
delity and arraignment of the justice of Providence, all 
self-reliance—all impulses of misguided passion—ever 
bearing in mind that the strongest may full in his boasted 
strength for humbly must wc all own 

“ There’* n divinity that shapes our cads, 

Rough hew thcoi as we will.” I 


Original. 

TO A BRUNETTE.* 

BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 

Those eyes ! those eyes replete with soul! 

Their spell will not depart; 

I feel its hrillinnt magic still, 

Piny round my weary heart;— 

Their burning glance when pnssion-lit. 
Their tender gleam of feclinr, 

Like star-rays through a pearly cloud, 

In mellow brightness stealing: 

Their sad beams like a fountain's play, 

In the silver moon's soft light, 

Their dark, clear, soul-awaking glow 
Of innocent delight; 

And more than nil, that haunting glance 
That quivers in the breast, 

To wake, as with Promethean spark, 

A long, yet glad unrest— 

The looks of love those circles small, 
Fate’s horoscopes, express, 

With wlnt intensity they speak, 

Though fraught with gentleness! 

Lucid nnd sparkling, warm and bright, 
Yet liquid, mild and deep, 

As if Love's touch distilled a tear, 

But was too blest to weep. 

Am I bewildered by the glow 
Of their too kindly gaze, 

Or read I right what fancy paints 
In their subduing rays7 
Oh, wouldst thou leave the sunny shore 
Of thy own, dear, native isle, 

For a free domain, a chilly clime, 

And the pale stranger’s smile 7 

* Written in Sicily. 


Child of the South, the maidens there, 

Oft wear a thoughtful brow, 

And no buoyant air environs them, 

Like that around ihee now : 

Thy yielding voice so heart-inspired, 

Thy ready smile and tear, 

Thy child-like trust, und thy truthful grace, 
Unto nil would strange appear. 

Better to linger nwny thy years 
Where the sky is oft serene, 

Where the spirit of song is redolent, 

And the enrth is ever green;— 

Where floats the grand Cathedral hymn, 
And breathe Time’s tokens hoary, 

And life is n gentle dalliance 
With Nature’s freshest glory. 

’Twere cruel to take thee from thy home, 
Bird of the southern sky ; 

Thine eye would dim, thy warble cease, 
Thy blithesome spirit die. 

Our tie was such ns pilgrims weave, 

We knew it could not last, 

Yet sought it, as if ne’er its joy 
Could mingle with the past. 

We part—nnd the future will bring to me 
A different lot from thine, 

And henceforth I must think of thee 
As of another shrine, 

At which I’ve knelt upon life’s path, 

And caught a ray of gladness, 

To wreathe amid the shades of earth, 

And meliorate their sodness. 

Thy song no more will bathe my heart 
With its melodious tide, 

And ne’er again on the crowded walk. 
Shall we wander side by side; 

And to thy balcony no more 
Will stray my eager glance, 

Or follow the wave of thy silken scarf, 
Through the mazes of the dance. 

But oft at the hour of eventide, 

Thy dark nnd glowing eyes 
Will greet me with their mystic light, 
Beneath my native skies; 

When memory, like the gentle night, 
Sheds down her sacred dew, 

To solace with remembered joy, 

The pain of this last adieu. 


FEAR. 

Such as are in immediate fear of losing their estates, 
of bunishment, or of slavery, live in perpetual anguish, 

|and lose nil nppetite and repose; whereas, such at 
nre -actually poor* slaves and exiles, oftentimes live as 
merrily as men in a better condition ; and so mnny peo¬ 
ple, who, impatient of the perpetual alarms of fear, have 
hanged and drowned themselves, give us sufficiently to 
understand, that it is more importunate and insuppor¬ 
table than death itself.— Montaifue, 
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THE WHITE PINE. 

BY I. M’LKLLAN, JR. 

Look fit yon royal pine,’ said the Indian. ‘Such trees as 
that will grow but once in any soil. They Rre the production 
only of Nature in her prime; and as one of her doomed 
children, that must soon pass away, I would fain linger ucar 
them, with my people, until the last is gone.’ Hoffman'* 
Qrtyslaer. 

Look on the noble pine! 

As in the golden flush of eve 
The burnished leaves in glory shine, 

And in the blowing west-wind heave. 

How bravely doth it 9 soaring top 
With all its mossy foliage rise, 

As if in wild magnificence to prop, 

The hollow bending skies ! 

Low, trailing ivies godding swing 
From each majestic limb in air, 

And the blue, clustered grape-vines fling 
Lightly their green-ringed tendrils there. 

Like a tall chieftain doth it stand. 

In all his pomp of steel and gold, 

With flowing scarf, and gleaming brand, 

And o’er him the gny banner’s fold ! 

A hundred years ago it stood 

And with the howling tempest strove, 

O'erlooking the primeval wood, 

The stately monarch of the grove. 

Beneath it’s melancholy shade, 

The Indian in his painted garb arrayed, 

With arrow-sheaf upon his back, 

And o’er him poised the rattling spear, 

Followed the roebuck’s flying track, 

Or the wild wolf’s career; 

Or, with the war-axe and the knife, 

Strode forth to the relentless strife. 

Or, haply at the soft eve-fall,. 

When all the dim woods slept around, 

Stretched on the turf, would list the call 
Of childhood sporting o’er the ground. 

Then would the Indian drum be beat, 

And songs of love or war be beard, 

While with the tread of dancing feet, 

The soft and verdurous grass was stirred. 

And when the flame 
Of the red council-fire was lit, 

The swarthy warrior’s thither came, 

In stern debate to sit. 

And while tho war-pipe’s vapor rolled 
Around the dark encircling band, 

Tales of their ancient fights were told, 

And new exploits were planned. 

Fain would I linger ’till yon pinq 
Sinks with its weight of years to dust, 

But soon the red man’s fated line 
Will from the forest haunts be thrust. 

And soon the white moss of decay I 

Upon the mouldering pine will lay, j 


’Till the green sod on which it fell 
In a few years will o’er it swell, 

And in it’s grassy hillock hide 

The spreading woodland’s ancient pride, 

’Till not a trace can eye discern, 

Lost like the Indian’s crumbling cairn. 

I hear upon the eastern gale 

The white-man’s coming step resound; 

Upon the streams I catch his sail, 

Gliding amid the woods profound, 

And on tho vast, unfathomed lake, 

His fleets their rapid voyage make. 

He comes ! he comes! nor waste, nor bill. 

Nor savoge mount his course may stay; 

His myriads the deep valley fill 
And swarm the forest’s tangled way. 

The Mississippi’s turbid tide, 

Is traversed by his foaming keel; 

O’er old Missouri deep and wide, 

And Arkansas his navies steal. 

He scales the Rocky Mountain chain. 

And forth across the desert goes, 

Crossing dark cliff, and spreading plain. 

To where the wild Oregon flows, 

Nor stops ’till he shall hear the roar 
Of the Pacific’s sullen shore. 

Meanwhile the red man faints and flees, 

To untrod wilds and unknown seas; 

His ruined cabins reel ami fall, 

And moss and thistles climb the wall. 

The game that roved his prairies green 
And forest glades no more are seen; 

And soon the latest of his race 
Will sink to his long resting-place. 

Original. 

HOW SHOULD WE APPROACH THE LORD. 

How shall we sinners come before 
Our blessed Saviour’s dazzling throne; 

Or how acceptably adore 
The great redeeming God we own? 

Shall fadings on his altar burn, 

Or oil in bounteous rivers flow ? 

Will God be pleased with such return 
For all the mighty debt we owe ? 

Or shall we burst the tenderest tie 
That binds the throbbing seat of sense. 

And with our body’s oflVprmg buy 
A pardon for our soul’s offence? 

Ah! no—a humble, contrite heart, 

Is all the offering God requires; 

Our only sacrifice, to part 
With evil loves and false desires. 

Oh, let us, then, no longer stray 
Along the dangerous paths we’ve trod ; 

For be has plainly shown the way 
Which will conduct us back to God. 

’Tit but to regulate the mind 
By the pure precepts of his word ; 

To act with truth and love combined, 

And humbly imitate the Lord. 

SAMUZL WOODWORTH. 
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"OUR LIBRARY.” No.XI. | 

BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 

OLD LETTERS. 

Among the curious books which have, at various 
times, fallen under my observation, is one, which has 
strong claims upon every lover of antiquarian research. 

It is entitled 44 Original Letters, illustrative of English 
History,” and contains many papers singularly calcula¬ 
ted to give one an accurate idea of the private life of the j 
royal and noble personages whose names are emblazoned 
on the page of history. The author, whose situation as 
keeper of the manuscripts in the British Museum, j 
afforded him every facility in the prosecution of his | 
design, has certainly made a most admirable selection j 
from the numerous documents which were open to his 
inspection. Letters polemic and literary, political and 
amatory—details of the domestic and social life of by¬ 
gone times, and glimpses of the secret springs which 
governed the impulses of state policy, all may there be 
found. But I must honestly confess that I am woman j 
enough to care infinitely less for the illustrations of 
public than of private life; and while I am satisfied 
with a passing glance at the political intrigues of past 
ages, I can ponder long over a love letter of Henry the 
VIII., or an extract from the household book of Queen 
Elizabeth, when a prisoner at Woodstock. The muse 
of History deigns not to record any but heroic deeds; 
she follows with stately steps the march of armies, the 
triumphal procession of princes, and sometimes, mingles 
in the gorgeous pageantries of the nobles of the land, 
but the simple annals of the domestic fireside, the joys 
and sorrows of the heart which beats with human feel¬ 
ing beneath the ermined robe, no less than within the 
frieze jerkin, claimed not her notice. A celebrated ! 
tragic actress of modern days, (whom a freak of for- j 
tune has converted into a countess,) though remarkable J 
for the beauty of her expressive eyes, was totally unable ; 
to turn those eyes downwards toward the earth; and a j 
like peculiarity attends the piercing glance of historic 
truth; it gazes undazzled upon the splendors of regal 
state, but bends not its huughty look upon the lowly 
things of earth. For my part, I am but half content! 
when the 44 shining ones ” are presented to me only in I 
their robes of ceremony; I would fain see my lady in ’ 
her dressing-gown, and my lord in his shooting jacket; J 
I would listen to the household words as well as to the ; 
courtly phrase—such books as that to which I have just 
alluded, supply this want. We understand history better 
when we have acquired an intimate acquaintance with 
the personages who have borne their part in the stirring 
scenes there recorded; and whatever we may learn of 
them from their public acts, we learn still more from j 
their private letters. Read, for instance, the following 
letter from that Queen on whom the just aversion of 
posterity has bestowed that most fearful epithet— 44 the 
bloody Mary. 11 It was addressed to the Lord Privy 
seal, upon the arrival in England of her Spanish husband, 


Philip the II., and is written entirely in the Queen’s 
own hand. 

“Instructions to my Lord Pevisel. 

Fyrste, to toll the Kinge the whole state of theRe»lmc, with 
all ihynges appartaynyng to the Paine, as myche ns ye knowe 
it to be trewe. Secoude, to obeye his coramandement in all 
thyngs. Thyrdelve, in nil things he shall n>k your advyse, 
to declare your opinion ns becometh a faythful conceyllor to 
jdo. Marye, the Queen.” 

Now who does not see, in that brief but characteristic 
letter, the doting fondness of a woman, who, having past 
the meridian of youth and beauty, would willingly pur¬ 
chase the affection of her young husband, by compelling 
her subjects to yield unbounded deference to bis will ? 
And when we remember that her whole kingdom 
regarded with undisguised aversion the Spanish alliance, 
lean we not also trace in it the wilfulness and despotism 
which she inherited from her tyrannical father, and 
! which she afterwards displayed in a far greater degree 
towards her Protestant subjects 7 

| Every one is familiar with the melancholy tale of 
{Anne Boleyn, for even the gravest historians hava 
delighted to dwell upon the charms which captivated a 
King, and the misfortunes which have exerted the sym¬ 
pathy of a world; but how little should we know of the 
infancy of her only child, whose after reign is yet 
remembered ns the most glorious in the annals of Great 
| Britain, were it not for a few simple records of domesiic 
scenes which remain to attest the want of paternal, as 
' well as conjugal tenderness in the character of Henry 
the VIII.—that Bluebeard of civilized Europe! One 
of the most curious letters in Ellis’ collection—I mean 
curious as illustrating the manners of the times—is that 
addressed to Lord Cromwell by the Lady Brian, 
governess of the Princess Elizabeth. After the execu¬ 
tion of Queen Anne Boleyn, her daughter was placed 
in a most equivocal position in regard to her future 
prospects and present rank, and Lady Brian writes: 

I “ Now et es no, my Lady Elizabeth is put from that degre she 
whh afore; and what degre r>hc is at now I know not but be 
hervnge say, therefor 1 know not how to order her, nor niyxelfe 
i a or none of hare that 1 have the rewl of; that is, her women 
and har grornes : besyching you to be good Lord to my Lady* 
and to al hers: and Mat she may hate some raiment , lor she 
hath neither gowu nor kertcl, not petecot, nor no manner of 
, linnin for smocks, nor cerckefet*, nor sieves, nor rnyle, nor body- 
stychels, nor hand-cercliers, nor mofelers, nor bepeu*. 

1 “ My Lord—Master Shelton would have my Lady Elizabeth 

' to dine and sup every day at the bold of Aslrat. Alas! my Lord, 
it is not meet for a child of her Hge to keep such rewl yet. I 
! promise you, my Lord, I dare not take it upon uie tokepe har 
Grace iu hellhe aud she kepe that rewl: for there she shall see 
dy vers mets aud freuts und wine, which would be liarde for me 
to refrayne her Grace froinet. Ye know, my Lord, there is no 
place of corekcyou there, aud she is yet too youug to correct 
greatly. ******* 

God knoweth my badye hath grtie pain, Kith her great teeth, 
and they come very slowly forth, and eauseth mo to suffer 
her Grace to have her own will more than 1 would; I trust to 
God on her teethe acre Kelt graft to have her Grace after 
1 another fashion ; and so l trust the King’s Grace shall have 
j grete comfort in her Grace. For she is as toward a child, and 
| as gentle of conditions, as ever 1 knew one in my life. Jesu 
j preserve her Grace.” 

{ la there not something irresistibly ludicrous, friend 
reader, and, at the same time eminently characteristic 
i of the manners of the age in such a letter? Does it not 
excite a smile when we find the great Lord Cromwell, 
secretary of state, and vicar general of ecclesiastical 
| affairs, thus implored to furnish the Princess with 
44 gowns, kettles and petticoats 11 and also so minutely 
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informed of the slow progress of her little ladyship’s' 
44 great teethV' And is there not something wonder- | 
fully droll in the contrast between these nursery details, j 
and the stately vanity and pedantic pride—the gorgeous j 
splendors and glorious triumphs of Eli/.abeth’s character 
and fortunes in later times? 

Trust me, gentle reader, thou wilt find many a quaint I 
relic of the past in the pages from which I have quoted, j 
Be not startled at the uncouth spelling, or the rough 
Saxon English phrases which thou mnyst encounter. 
Thou hast hut to pronounce aloud the words which { 
seem ns gnarled and twisted as a stunted oak, arid thou 
wilt find the sound to he quite familiar to thine ears, 
for the various modes of spelling, which are often met ; 
with in the same letter, are only so many attempts to j 
make the written word answer to the spoken one. It 
may be that in thy researches thou wilt meet with such 
good fortune as befel the lady of the library, and wilt 
discover the legend belonging to certain documents, 
which now lack somewhat of interest, because not asso¬ 
ciated with names of note. 

It was at my favorite hour of eventide, as I sat listen¬ 
ing, while one read to me a letter from Henry to 

a youthful widow, that one of those good genii, who 
inhabit the far country of Utopia, discovered to my 
mental vision, the scroll on which was inscribed un old 
world tale, connected with that letter. Why the 4 tricksey 
spirit’ honored me with the revelation, I cannot say, 
this much I know, that I was hearkening to a voice 
which has long had power to call up good angels around 
me, and it may be, that its spell invoked the fantastic 
habitant of cloud-land, to whose kindness I owe the 
story of 

THE KING’S WIDOW. 

“ Marriage is a matter of more worth 

Than to be dealt in by attorneyship.” — Skakspeare. j 

44 An this be life, I’m a weary of it,” said Mildred 
Savon, as she flung herself back on her settee, and pushed 
away her embroidery frame, while her little foot played 
impatiently among the fresh rushes with which the 
chamber was strewn. 4 ‘Here am I, with a bright eye, 
a pretty wit, and a nimble tongue, yet my eyes only serve 
me to thread the mazes of tent-stitch, queen-stitch, and 
heaven knows how many other cross stitches in yon ever¬ 
lasting piece of needlework; my wit is wasted in vain 
devices to cheat the heavy hours, and my longue would 
rest on its hinges, did I not employ it in chiding the idle 
maids. Heigh-ho! I’d rather be the mistress of a hind’s 
cottage, than the poor cousin in a great house. My 
Lady is ever kind and gracious to her kinswoman, but 
what am I better than her bower-woman, loved and 
trusted beyond others it may be, but still only un humble 
dependant upon her bounty. Eversincemy lord’s death 
she has been shut up as closely as if he had been the 
husband of her own choice; though, sooih to say, decency 
has more to do with her grief than affliction, for Sir 
Humphrey was not one to be loved when living or, wept 
when dead. I would my pretty cousin might fancy some 
gallant of the court, then should we have feastings and 
masques and all the merry fantasies of dainty lovers, and 
mayhap, Mistress Mildred would flaunt it with the best 


of them. Oh, that I were but rich! ’Twas but yester¬ 
day I reviewed my lady’s household-book, and what saw 
I there? * Item—paid to John Taylor, for making 
tome-broches ’ coats , 11s. Item—paid for velvet 

boddice and kcrtlc for Mistress Mildred , 40«.’ 
What am I better than n livery servant, when my very 
gowns and kerchiefs are numbered with the wages of 
the grooms and the coats of the turnspits ? Oh ! Saint 
Benedict, send me a husband ! Be he old or young, from 
court or city, I care notonly let him hove money in his 
coffers, then if he be loving, I will cherish him, and if he 
be frownrd, I will plague the heart out o* him, ’till he 
bo gathered to his ancestors, and leave me a dowered 
widow, like my Lady Anne.” 

“ Why would'st thou be a dowered widow like me, 
Mildred ?” said the Lady Anne Savon, catching the lest 
words, as she entered the apartment. 

“ Because, I am weary of poverty and dependence,” 
said Mildred sadly; “nay look not so reproachfully, 
dear Anne, I know thou love9t me, but am I not only thy 
poor retainer, living upon thy bounty ?” 

44 No, Mildred, no,” replied Lady Anne, earnestly, 
“thou hast ever been my dearest kinswoman und friend, 
therefore forget l pray thee, thy girlish repinings, and 
listen to the carking cares of her whose condition thou 
didst but now envy. Thou knowest that my lord’s estate 
being held by tenure from the King, I can now only 
recover my dower by appeal to his grace, and am there¬ 
fore the poor ward and widow of the King.” 

Methiuks there moy be worse conditions in the world 
than that of a King’s widow,” said Mildred w ith a merry 
laugh. 

“ Peace with thy raillery, good wench, and hear me. 
Thou knowest that I may not contract a second marriage 
without the consent of my lord, the King, but Our Lady 
be my witness how little the thought of wedlock has 
troubled my poor brain since I donned the tuble weeds 
of widowhood. Yet has our gracious liege sent me this 
letter, and my heart is well nigh broken with its hateful 
tidings. Read it, coz, and tell me if thy keen wit can 
help mo in this extremity.” 

Mildred took the letter and read as follows: 

41 By The King— Hf.nry R. 

14 Dere and welbelovcde, we. grotn you welc, lating you 
wete our trusty and wclbelovede servant, Stephen .Mylies, hath 
showed unto us, how that he, for the longe experience and 
knowlege of youre verteuou* demeanor, sadnesse und womanly 
demeanor, is grctely mynded towards you, to honour you by 
wey of mnrynge, belor all other. We, considering his honest 
interest und purpose, in his behalf, exhorte und desire you to 
shewe yourself of the like townrdnos and herty love to our said 
j servaunt for the eolempnieacioii of nmtrinionie betwene you, to 
! Godd’s pleasour. And in your thus doing ye shall uot oonly 
; cause us to bee gnode nud gracious Liege Lord unto yon booth 
in any ofyour reasonable porsuyits to be niHde unto us, but also 
: thinke yonrsellc in our opinion rigluc wcle bestowed to your 
j heert’s ease and comfort hnrenfter. 

I 44 Given under our Signet, 

44 To our dcre und wclbelovede, 

[ 4 ‘ The Ladye Anne Savon, widow.* 

| 44 And prithee what should grieve thee so sadly in all 

this?” said Mildred, as she finished rcoding the letter, 

44 surely thou wouid’st not waste thy life in weeping o’er 
the marble effigy of the good Sir Humphrey. Doff ihy 
widow’s coif und bethink thee how easily thou mayesC 
win the King’s favor.” 

44 Mildred, Mildred, 1 fear me thou w ilt be but a cold 
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friend in need. Am I so ill-favored that I should thank : 
the King for sending me a husband ns if I could not win 
one nt my own good pleasure?” said Lady Anne, hastily. 

44 Who may this Stephen Myllcs be, fair cousin ?” 
asked Mildred, he speaks of his ‘ long experience and 
knowledge,’ of your many virtues as if he were an old 
.lover.” | 

44 That is he not, Mistress Mildred; I know no person 
bearing his name, saving Sir Stephen Mylles, n court j 
gallant some twenty years since, in the dnys of my lord, ' 
who was somewhat of n roysterer. I mind his corning once I 
to sec Sir Humphrey after our marriage, but he met with 
so cold a reception from my prudent lord, that he sought * 
ns not again. If he knows ought of me, the birds of the J 
air must have told the matter, for saving once when I j 
sat with him at dinner I never looked upon him.” * 

14 But this may not be the ancient knight,” said Mil¬ 
dred, soothingly, 44 it may be that the king’s majesty 
has chosen for thee a right noble and worshipful gentle¬ 
man.” j 

44 1 care not whom lie has chosen,” exclaimed the lady,, 
while her cheek crimsoned and her eye flushed with 
proud disdain, 44 I would not wed with the best man in 
the realm—nav, not with the king himself, upon com¬ 
pulsion. I would not thus be dealt with like a fro ward 
child ; I am mine own mistress, and such by God’s help 
will [ remain ’till it please me to choose mine own 
master. But I have not told thee all, fair cut. The 
fellow who brought mo this letter hath also borne tidings 
that Sir Stephen with a gallnnt retinue will bo here on | 
the morrow, to sue for my favor.” j 

44 Then will the ill wind which brings thee dolor, dear 
Anne, chase away the clouds of dulness from our old ^ 
hall,” said Mildred, with ill-suppressed glee. I 

44 Ay, I’ll warrant me thou art right joyous, maiden, j 
at the news. Savon Hall muy not close its gates upon ' 
a guest, but the mistress of Savon will never play the; 
courteous hostess to an unwelcome suitor, and therefore I 
good Mildred, thou wilt be Indy of the festival, while] 
I keep wardship in mine own chamber. I will give orders 
that our guests be right nobly entertained, but do thou * 
receive them, and say to them that the Lady Anne is 
under a vow to receive no suitors until my lord shall have i 
lain in his tomb a twelvemonth and a day.” ( 

44 And what wilt thou gain, by that, dear coz, save a • 
little delay ? The king’s will may not be gninsayed even I 
if thou dost put off the evil day.” { 

44 Tuke no heed of that, good wench; woman's art! 
must help me in my extremity; but ere I give my hand j 
again by the ordering of others, I will don the grey robe 
of a Benedictine sister, and quit the world for ever,” said j 
Lady Anne. | 

44 That would be a most fitting vocation,” said Mildred, 
merrily, 44 methinks I see thee in the serge robe and 1 
linen coif, coz; a hempen rope would be a right proper 
cincture for thy jimp waist.” 

44 Nay, jeer not, Mildred—I trust never to be driven 
to such strait; my father’s little patrimony is still mine 
own, ond if our gracious king should visit with his anger 
liis poor servant, I will even give back to him the lamias 
of my late lord and so purchase mine own freedom.” 

30 


I Mildred shook her head. 44 Nay, nay, dear lady, thou 
hast lived too long in wealth to content thee now with 
less; the household of a country squire, plentiful though 
( it be, lacks much of the state to which thou art now 
1 accustomed. Thou would’st-dind it hard to change the 
silver trencher for the pewter platter; this do I know 
well, else had I not been so long an humble retainer 
of Sir Humphrey’s household. Often have I wished I 
had never seen the appliances of wealth and pride, for 
then should I not have learned the luxuries which now I 
cannot lack. Trust me, dear coz, poverty needs an early 
lesson; it is a weary task to learn its discipline when 
we have become slaves to idle wants and vain pomps.” 

I 44 Well, well, maiden, wo will hope for the best even 
* while we prepare ourselves against the worst that may 
i befall us. Thou wilt be the gainer by my troubles, for 
thou wilt now see some of those court gallants after 
whom thy fancy wanderelh.” 
i 44 Thou dost me wrong, cousin,” said Mildred blushing, 
j 44 my fancy wanderelh not in any unmnidenly fashion, 
hut bethink thee what a solitary life we hnve long led. 
Thy late lord—whether from an overwntchful core of 
our tender youth, or from a jealous fear lest his fair wife 
should learn that the court held younger and properer 
men even than himself, I say not—did hold us like 
i caged birds, and well thou knowest, that neither belted 
knight nor booted squire has crossed the threshold of 
; Savon Hall, since Sir Humphrey wedded thee in thy 
; earliest girlhood. Had I thought there yet existed one 
spark of the chivalry of King Arthur’s knights, I had long 
I since proved for some doughty champion to break tho 
spell which enchained us within this old ivy-grown court. 
Be sure, Indy Anne, I shall do thy bidding right joyously, 
and shall seek in all womanly modesty to win speech of 
some of the roystering courtiers, an it bo but to hear 
the language of court gallantry.” 

t 44 Go thy ways, for a mod ond merry wench,” said 
Lndy Anne, smiling, 44 thou host my free consent to 
, entertain them as thou wilt, so that thou keepcst them 
j from entering on my pathwoy.” 

! “ And art thou resolved not to admit them to thy 

! presence?” asked Mildred; 44 what if my poor beauty 
should draw the most worshipful Sir Stephen from his 
' allegiance to the Lady of Savon ?” 

| “ I would it might—I would it might, good coz,—for 

I tell thee, an he were all that limners paint or ladies 
love, I would not wed the churl who comes to me with 
1 the King’s command, when he should offer only a lover’s 
1 vow.” 

Mistress Mildred was in all her glory when the next 
day’s noon brought the expected guests. Attired in a 
robe, which though slightly antiquated in tho eyes of 
1 those who were fresh from court, yet displayed to great 
I advantage the delicate proportions of her somewhat 
diminutive figure, while the bright colored ribbons which 
decked her dress, harmonized well with the dork beauty 
of her raven locks and merry eyes, she lacked none of 
! the admiration, which the gny maiden had hoped from 
| the gallant courtiers. The feast, lengthened as it was 
j by ceremonious politeness, was not too long for Mildred’s 
patience, for never had she seen so many worshipful 
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gentlemen or listened to so many flattering speeches. 
Charmed with the duy’s delights, she hastened to the 
Lady Anne’s chamber, at its close, and with iil*coneealed 
joy informed her that Sir Stephen proposed abiding a 
few days atSavon Hall, in the hope ofinelining the lady to 
listen with favor to his suit. Vexed at his pertinacious 
intrusion, she charged Mildred to declare to him again 
her resolution, and resigned herself with an ill grace to 
the necessity of remaining a close prisoner in her chamber 
during their stay. There was little reason to complain 
of Mildred’s neglect of the guests, for, from mom ’till 
night, hunting and hawking, feasting and music, awoke 
the sleeping echoes of the long deserted Hall. It may 
be, that the Lady Anne would not have been so well 
content with the discretion of her merry cousin, had she 
known of the private conferences and whispered intelli¬ 
gences which passed between Mistress Mildred and Sir 
Stephen. 

44 Would’st thou not know something of thy wooer, 
dear Anne 7” said Mildred, as she repaired to the lady’s 
chamber after the banquet, as she was wont. 

44 I care little for the matter,” replied the lady, 44 he is 
no lover for me, be he whal he may.” 

• “But, hast thou not enough of Mother Eve’s temper, 
fair coz, to seek whether he be young or old, fair or 
brown T Nay, do rot belie thine own nature; thou art 
a woman, and art doubtless dying with curiosity to know 
whether Sir Stephen be well fuvored or not. If thou 
wilt hie thee to the little chamber which overlooks the 
hall of estate, at the hour of even-song, thou mayest look 
upon the gallant company, and thou shall also hear the 
most cunning hand upon the virginals that over touched 
key or string.” 

44 For the company I care not, cousin Mildred, and still 
less would I watch purely for a sight of my most unwel¬ 
come suitor, but the music I would fuin hear; methinks 
my love for it has wonderfully increased since my lord 
willed me to lay aside my lute, lest 1 should be spoiled 
by the love songs which my poor old master pricked 
down for me.” 

44 Well, sweet coz, an thou wilt place thyself by the 
tapestried window which thou wottest of, thou shalt listen 
to the sweetest minUtrelsy that ever mine ears drank in; 
and, mark me, he to whom I shall give a rose from my 
hair, thou wilt know to be Sir Stephen.” 

Despite of her apparent indifference, Lady Anne was 
not sorry to have a pretence for beholding the husband 
provided for her by the King’s majesty, and long ere the 
vesper hour, she was at the appointed hiding place. As 
she looked down upon the lighted ball, perchance she 
felt that she had not been ill content to have made one 
among the gay throng; but her whole attention was soon 
directed towards Mistress Mildred, and she watched in 
vain for the token by which she should know Sir Stephen. 
But at length the hum of merry voices was hushed, and 
stepping forth from the throng, a youth took his station 
at the virginals. Lady Anne was a passionate lover of 
music, and had been so long debarred the exercise of the 
art in which she had once excelled, that she now listened 
with infinite pleasure to the exquisite strains which the 
•kill of musician called from the instrument. She 


'bent forward in almost breathless eagerness to catch the 
.delicious swell of his preludes and the soft cadences o f 
bis symphonies, and when the sounds died upon the ear. 
j «he found her cheek w f et with the unconscious tears of 
j excited feeling. 

j The Lady Anne was charmed, and her eyes werj 
| involuntarily rivetted on the youthful stranger, whose lip 
und fingers hud uttered such dulcet sounds; hut scarce 
jhad he finished the last exquisite flourish with which he 
j had graced his madrigal, thun he mingled in the company, 
and was lost to tbo view*. She was still watching his 
j receding form, when Mildred, placing herself in such a 
' posture as to be fully seen from the tnpestried window of 
the little chamber, and makinga slight signal, understood 
j by none but the Lady Anne, began a n erry war of wit 
i with some of the gentlemen who thronged around her. 

I At length, with a joyous laugh, as if in reply to some jest, 
i she drew a rose from her clustering ringlets, and proffered 
j it to a noble knight at her side, who received it with a 
I low ly obeisance. As Vie doffed his jewelled cap to place 
it he flower therein, Lady Anne saw with horror that he 
j was long past the prime of life, with a bald pate, a 
I rubicund visoge, and rotund figure, which, however it 
i might betoken good cheer, certainly had lost all claim to 
youthful grace. Yet was the knight not of evil counte- 
I nance; he was still a proper and well-favored gentleman, 

I albeit a little stricken in years. But the Lady Anne 
; looked on him in silent sorrow and anger, vowing in her 
| heurt, that neither for King nor Kaiser would she wed a 
1 second time with age and jealousy. 

| There was a merry twinkle in Mildred Savon’s eyo 
Jwlien next she repaired to the widow’s apartment. 

I 44 1 doubt me thou likest not the good Sir Stephen,” 
said she, as she marked the mournful look of her beauti- 
, ful cousin. 

! 44 Speak not of him, Mildred,” said Lady Anne, 

hastily, 44 utter not his name in my hearing. I have said 

II never would wed him, and I see nought to make me 
break my vow.” 

t 44 But the musician; how like you the skill of the poor 
youth ?” 

;<| 44 Indifferent well, fair coz,” said Lady Anne, with a 

• feigned tone of carelessness, 44 can’st tell roe who be is, 

I Mildred 7” 

, “A poor retainer of Sir Stephen Mylles,” said Mil- 
jdred, looking down as she spoke, 44 my lord, I fear, is 
| well nigh weary of his music, and I doubt not the youth 
I' has but indifferent favor with him.” 

I I “ Ay, I can well believe it,” said the widow, 44 1 
fancy a butt of sack would be of more service to the fat 
knight, than all the minstrelsy in the realm.” 

| 44 It may be,” said Mildred, demurely, 44 it may ba 

that he would prefer a sack-bvt to a harpsichord , but I 
questioned him not on the matter. But touching this 
J youth,” added she, hastily, as if half ashamed of her 
I' poor quibble, 44 methinks it were doing him good will to 
win him to thine own service, fair cousin; thou hast 
often wished for a master to renew thy skill upon the 
, virginuls, and for mine own part, I would fain know 
somewhat of the handling of a lute. Could'st thou not 
^ give him guerdon ami living for a season?” 
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44 An I thought Sir Stephen wns a weary of him, T J 
would willingly make him $iKh proffers as might suit j 
his humble fortunes, albeit he is a thought too young to 
be n tutor of dames.” 

“ Nay, dear cor,, he is humble, and of decent carriage, 
and for his youth, it is a fault will mend every day.” 

“Well, find out, if thou cans’t, what is Sir Stephen’s 
will concerning him, for I would not owe to my aged 
suitor even the favor of a mu«icker.” 

14 Nay, Anne, thou dost wrong the noble knight; he 
is neither so old nor so chur!i«h as thou mieht’st fancy; 
perhaps some fifty years have fallen upon his head, but 
trust me, they rest there full lightly.” 

44 They have fallen henvily enough to wear all the 
love locks from his bald crown,” said Lady Anne, pet¬ 
tishly, 44 hut did I not charge thee not to spenk of him to 
me? win him thyself an thou likest him; I’ll none of him.” j 

But a few days later, Sir Stephen Mvlles, with hi? j 
company, took their departure, having small cause to j 
rejoice in the success of his suit, since the Lady Anne J 
had never once deigned to show them the light of her j 
countenance. The echoes of mirth und festivity once j 
more died away, and the old hall would have returned to 
its former dullness, had not Master Furlong, the young ' 
musician, remained to awaken the voice of melody. ' 
Sir Stephen had shown himself well pleaded to he rid of i 
a useless retainer, and the youth now numbered himself 
among the domestics of the Lodv Savon. Daily he j 
attended her in the withdrawing room, to direct her 
musical studies, ami as she had once been well skilled in 
the beautiful art, she wns not long in repaying, by her 
success?, the great pains of her instructor. At first, 
proud and coy, she scarce suffered her eyes to rest on 
the humble minstrel, whom she received only in pre¬ 
sence of Mistress Mildred, and attended by her bower- . 
woman. But Viis modest and bumble demeanor, bv 
degrees, overcame her timidity, and, when Mildred, 
becoming weary of the lute, flung it aside, declaring she 
would no longer mangle her fineor ends with the twang¬ 
ing chords, the Lady Anne still continued her lessons, 
though she was then the only pupil of the young master. 
In the duetts, with which he furnished her as a means 
of perfecting herself in the nrt, he was, of course, com¬ 
pelled to take a part, and when they practised the lute I 
together, the instruction which he afforded, respecting [ 
the position of the instrument, the touching of the ! 
strings, and such trivial matters, brought them often in I 
closer contact, than might have seemed fitting, had he I 
not been a humble domestic of her ladyship. Indeed, j 
it was this difference of station which rendered the 
widow less scrupulous, for while slip would have shrunk j 
from tbo courtesies of a lover, she suffered the poor 
minstrel to guide her fair hand over the keys or strings, 
to hang over her as she studied the notes, nnd to mingle 
his voice with hers in the impassioned songs of the 
court. She took no heed of the fact that the imoge of 
the handsome minstrel was becoming inseparably con¬ 
nected with the art, which, from her childhood, she had 
passionately loved. The tone of his fine voice, the flash 
of bis dark grey eye, the curve of his fine lip, the grace- 
lul swaying of his tall form as he bent over the instru- 


I ment, were blended with every air ho had ever played 
every melody he had ever sung. Nor can it be supposed 
that the youth himself had escaped scathless from the 
daily exposure to the widow’s charms. He had gazed 
upon the palo, pearl-liko tint of her smooth cheek, her 
1 high white brow, surrounded by the coif of mourning, 

! the rich velvet of her rosy mouth, until the thought of 
] rank and station vanished from his mind, and the humble 
i minstrel dnred to raise his thoughts to the haughty Lady 
of Savon. 

****** 

Twelve months and a day had passed since Sir Hum¬ 
phrey Savon wus gathered to his fathers, and the Lady 
Anne was now to declare her will unto her suitor. The 
weeds of widowhood were laid aside, and radiant in the 
j quaint but rich fashioning of robes of courtly splendor, 

J the fair dame sat in her tiring-room. The maidens 
' clasped rich bracelets on her beautiful arms, and 
! wreathed pearls of priceless value in her soft brown 
| tresses; a rope of the same precious jewels was twined 
j about her slender waist, and dropped its heavy tassels 
| almost to her very feet; they placed sparkling rings 
| on her slender fingers, and a chain of emeralds and 
I pearls around her swan-like neck, yet the Indy seemed 
i to have forgotten the impulses of womanly vanity in 
j some deeper and sadder feeling. Sighs broke from her 
j heavy heart as the hour drew near when she liad pro- 
I mined to receive the visit of Sir Stephen, and one by one 
! the big tears fell from her eyas, mingling with the gems 
j which decked her rich attire. 

“ Cheer thee, cheer, gentle coz,” said Mildred, as she 
i watched this gathering sudness, 44 all will yet go well. 

I Did’st thou mot vow to defy the King, and give back to 
j his own keeping the lands which thus enslave thee? 

| Why then dost thou seem so sorrowful ?” 

44 Alas! alas!” murmured the unhappy lady, 44 1 would 
J that I could cure all otlicr cares as easily as I shall that 
i of disobeying the King.” 

44 And what heavier sorrow can’st thou have, dear 
Anne?” 

44 Ask me not, Mildred, I may not tell thee of my 
weakness and my folly.” 

44 Thou did’st hold long conference w'ith Master Fui^ 
'long this morning, cousin,” said Mildred, gravely. 44 1 
trust that he—” 

44 Namo him not,” exclaimed Lady Anne, hastily 
interrupting her, “ I would i had never looked upon the 
youth. Foolish and presumptuous has he shown him- 
j self, and I would fain forget the pain and the shame he 
i has brought upon me.” 

j At that moment, and before Mildred could ask further 
j question, the sound of a lute was heard beneath 
the window of the lady’s apartment, and a low sweet 
voice, the voice of the young musician, sang in plaintive 
tones tho following words: 

“ My lute awake, perform the last 
Labor, that thou or 1 shall waste, 

And end that I have now begun; 

And when this song is sung sod past, 

My lute be still, for 1 have doaa. 
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Ab to be board where cnrc in none, 

As lend to grave in marble none ; 

My song may pierce her heart as soon. 

Shall we then sigh, or sing, or moan, 

No, no, my lute, for 1 havo done. 

The rocks do not no cruelly 
Repulse the w aves continually, 

As she niy suit and affection ; 

So that 1 am past remedy ; 

Whereby my lute and I are done. 

Now cease, ray lute, this is the last 
Labor, that thou and I shall waste; 

And ended is that we begun ; 

Now is iny song both sung and past. 

My lute be atiU, for I have douc.” 

Fixed like some beautiful statue with upmised head,! 
and finger pressed upon her lip, to command silence I > 
•round her, the Lady Anne sat, ’till the voice ceased, ! 
then laying her head on Mildred’s breast, she burst into ' 
a passion of tears. || 

But there was little time for such feelings, even had it 
the lady not been too proud to yield to their power. |, 
Rising from her sad attitude, and bathing her tear-swol- ( 
len eyes, she commanded her maidens to await her in | 
the chamber of estate, and ere the retinue of Sir Stephen j 
bad entered the court, she was calmly awaiting his pre-1 
so nee. A slight tremor ran through her frame as she I 
listened to the courtesies of the noble knight, but bold in ‘ 
her own resolute will, she hastened to forestall his suit. | 
44 1 pray thee to pardon me, worthy sir,” said she, as j 
he was proceeding to unfold the purpose of his coming, j 
•* I pray thee to believe that it is from no want of respect i 
to thine own noble nnd excellent virtues, that I listen! 
not to thy suit, but I have vowed never to bestow my j| 
hand unless my heart go w ith it, and therefore have 1 *! 
given orders to my steward that ho should take all proper jj 
measures for relinquishing to the King’s grace the tenure jj 
of these broad lands. Ere nightfall, I shall be no longer | 
the King’s ward, but shall be free to withdraw to mine j; 
own birthright, where I may live in such a manner ns d 
shall suit my humor. Think not, therefore, that I speak j 
in other words than those of all due deference and cour-! 
tesy, when I tell thee in the language of honest truth, | 
that I cannot entertain the suit of him whom the King : 
has commanded me to wed.” j 

41 Would’st thou deny me the commonest privilege of a J 
criminal, and condemn me without a hearing, dearest | 
lady t” said a well known voice as a youth stepped forth | 
from among the retainers of Sir Stephen, and knelt at \ 
the feet of the beautiful w idow. j 

44 What means this mummery ?” said Lady Anne, 
proudly and sternly, as she drew her figure up to its 
full height, and gazed down upon the flushed counte¬ 
nance of the kneeling youth. 

44 Thou did'sl reject him who came to thee armed with 
the Kings favor,” whispered he, “but wilt thou not lis¬ 
ten to him who wooed thee with minstrelsy and music, 
under the humble garb of thy poor servant, gracious 
lady?” 

Now the surprize of the Lady Anne, when she learned 
that Sir Stephen Mylles had come a wooing not for him¬ 
self, but for his son:—her blushes, when she heard that 
her vow, to wed with none who came with a King’s 
command instead of a lover’s prayer, had transformed 


her suitor into an humble minstrelher deep joy when 
she listened to the tale of love, born of an accidental 
glimpse of her loveliness, and cherished long before tho 
death of her aged lord, which was breathed into her e8r 
by the handsome youth; and the mirth of nil when they 
were told the stratagem by which the King’s widow had 
been won to love one whom, from very perverseness, she 
hod sworn to hate—nrethey not all written in the chroni¬ 
cles of the house of Savon ? 

44 Shall I not be thy best bridesmaiden, sweet coz?” 
whispered Mildred, as she stood blushing and smiling 
beside the lady. 

44 Nay,” cried Sir Stephen, ns he caught the words, 
“the Lady Anne must seek another maiden,/air Mil¬ 
dred, for thou art pledged to me, seeing thou hast not 
thy fair cousin’s dread of a grey-headed suitor. Wo 
shall have a double wedding, for thou host promised 
that the same hour which gives me a fair daughter, 
shall bestow on me a lovely, loving, and light-hearted 
wife.” 


Note. —The latter from King Henry the VIII., in tho forego¬ 
ing tale, i« copied verbatim from Elio-’ Original Letters. As an 
explanation of its import, the following note is there prefixed to 
it : ** Widow of the King, Vidua Regia, soys Cow el, wmk *he, 
who, after her hiiebnnd’s death, being the King’s tenant »» 
capite, was forced to recover her dowry by the writ “ de Dot c 
aasignanda,” and could not marry again without the King’s 
consent. The present is a sort of wooing letter from the King, 
in which his majesty announces to a widow that he has fixed oa 
a husband for her.” 

The poetry which I have introduced, is extracted from a 
little poem by the gallant Sir Thomas VVyat, well know n in the 
romantic history of the times, not ouly for his poetical talents, 
but also for his friendship with the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, 
end the celebrated Earl ol Surrey. 


Original. 

THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY SEEING A CHILD 

AMUSING ITSELF WITH A HARP. 

Yes ! lovely cherub, in thy glee 
Of innocence, and heart-felt joy. 

Attempt the strains of minstrelsy, 

So oft ihy mother’s sweet employ. 

And, ns thy feeble fingers stray 
Across the full melodious strings, 

Wlint, though unto thy mimic ploy, 

They yield but faintest whisperings! 

’Tis bliss for thee—’tis happiness 
For her, who folds thee in her arms, 

Who clasps thco with a long caress, 

While love maternal owns thy charms. 

Then let thy gleesorne lough ring out. 

While pleasantly thy moments glide; 

For soon may cease thy merry shout, 

And detuli thy face in darkness hide, 

Thy mother $ heart! Oh, who can tell 
The anguish of that dreary hour, 
j When griefs deep streams her bosom swell, 

Beyond control of human power! 

J But faith may then its peace impart, 

And resignation’s calm be given, 

As hope shall whisper to her heart, 

“She strikes a seraph’s harp in Heaveo.” 
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Park. —After a creation of some weeks, during which, Con¬ 
cert* aud Balls have usurped the region of the drama, this 
theatre ha* aenin opened, following in the steps of its contempo¬ 
raries, in the reduction of prices. This wn prognosticated many 
months since, and now that it has taken place, wo hope that the 
public will cviuce their liberality in reviving the drooping 
fortunes of the establishment. One thing wc urdcntly desire, 
and shall use our intlucuce to effect it, the abolishment of the 
Star system—the axe has been laid to the root, and we say, 
stop oot ’till the tree is levelled. 

The new comedy of “ Money,” by Sir E. L. Bnlwer.has been 
produced at the Franklin theatre, by the members of the Purk 
company. As a literary work, it is one that will not redound 
greatly to the credit of its author, being for the moit part 
common-place in language and a little exaggerated in plot; 
nevertheless, it is certainly the best comeJ) which has been 
written since the days of Coleman, the younger. In dramatic 
composition, that which often appears most feeble in diction, is 
frequently the most effective in representation. A skilful ortist 
can, if the character is at all true to nature, fill up the more 
outline; but the author must be thoroughly conversant with the 
bu>iness of the stage, without which, the most brilliant concep¬ 
tions clothed in the most gorgeous language, will appear but 
inanimate and soulless creations. Of this Buiwor must have 
been aware, for the situations and effects produced ia his plays, 
are the result of a keen observation and thentrical study, aud 
hence, in a great degree, the success which lias ever attended 
him in this new walk of literature. But lie has nnturally the 
true elements of dramatic composition, nu acute perception of 
humanity, the faculty of expressing himself tersely and per¬ 
spicuously, and endowing his characters with individuality. He 
is fettered by no rules, he views nature with the eye ofnphiloso- 
pher, and paints her asjshe appears, and if he fails to give a 
pleasing picture, lie always succeeds in giving a faithful one. 
The part of Sir John Vcsey is the best drnwti in the comedy, a 
character to be met with in every day life, an individual “ who 
trades upon the merits and money of other people,” well 
knowing that men arc valued not for what they ore, hut wlml 
they seem to be. It was excellently represented by that judicious 
actor, Chippendale. F.velyn, the next of importance in the, 
comedy, is a compound of cynicism, love, pride, and genero¬ 
sity, and was written expressly for the peculiar stylo of 
Macready. Mr. Hieid sustained it with great talent, nnd won 
for himself a reputation, which hitherto he has failed to do, that 
ofbeing an original actor ; it wa* a sound, sensible, nnd effective 
delineation, and richly merited the upplause and respect he 
received from his audience. Graves, by Mr. Fisher, wn» one of 
this capital actor's happiest representations, and strengthened 
our opinion that he is ono of the ablest comedians in America. 
The female characters of consequence, are Clara and Lady 
Franklin. The former found an interesting representative in 
Mrs. Maedcr ; it whs one of those flashes of genius with which 
this lady occasionally astonishes her auditors, wlieu they least 
expect it. Certain we arc, that we never beheld her infuse more 
pathos into any character, nnd so deeply possess the feelings of 
her spectators. Lady Franklin, the fashionable wouiun of the 
comedy, was sustained by Mrs. Vernon, with tact and ability, 
while the other dramatis persona, male and female, of lesser 
note, were all of them respectably supported. Ou the whole, 
the performance of the comedy was ono of sterling ability, 
while tho fashionable and crowded nuJiencc* which nightly 
honored it* representation, were proofs that the genuine taste 
for the drama yet lives amongst us. 

National Opera House. —The opening night of this theatre 
was marked by the appearance of Miss Vutidenhoff and her 
father in the characters of Julia aud Master Walter, in the 
Hunchback. On a former occasion, we devoted our columns 
to a laudatory notice of this young lady's performances, and 
especially her Julia, and we rejoice that we have now to 
endorse that notice, with increased expression ofour admiration. 
It is one of the most glowing personations of nature and art at 
thia moment on the American stage. To particularize the com- 


Ij ponent beauties of her acting would he a labor of love, and we 
I regret, that for the present, we are restricted to only tlii* brief 
notice. Mr. Vandenhoff’* comprehension of he indefinite 
character of Master Walter, is tho best of any actor living- 
The my* lery with which the author has invested it, by V r. \ 
admirable talent and expressive stage-play, is dispelled, nnd its 
j true purpose and spirit revealed. The Helen of Mrs. M'CIure, 

I was a sensible performance, hut an exuberance of gesture and 
; affectation, greatly marred its efleet, perlness not affectation, ia 
| the characteristic quality of the part. Modus, by young Vau- 
j deuhotf, was good ; there was no actinff in it, nature was pre- 
I dominant, in look, speech, and gesture. Mr. Wheatley’s Sir 
Thomas Clifford, was one of his best chnrneters, ond well 
deserved the meed of approbation ho so warmly received. The 
parts of Ion, Ophelia, and Constance, have likewise afforded 
Miss Vandenhoff nn opportunity of asserting her claims to a 
hither and more difficult order, especially that of Constance in 
King John. The personation ol’tlii* character require# a mind 
more unfemiuine than that of Miss Vuiideiihoff’s. There 19 a 
stern aud imposing dignity in the part, that can only 1 ms 
I mparted by a voice of great power and a person of noble 
figure—these Miss Vnndenhoft' does not possess, her forte lies 
iu the delicate and feeling creations of the drama, and any 
departure from them w ill only detract from her well deserved 
reputation. Her Ion was a beautiful conception, but wn can 
never imagine a hero to be represented by a woman. Tho 
unsexing of herself, at once breaks the charm of the poet 
nnd the aim of the actor. Indeed, classically beautiful as this 
drama is, it was never fitted properly for the stage; the youth 
of Ion can rarely bo represented by an actor possessing the 
maturity of his art, to give the requisite force and chorncter to 
the part. Even Miss Tree, who realized our conceptions of it 
ns closely at her sox would permit onlv succeeded in making 
it an interesting personation, ever failing to leave any lasting 
impression on the inind. Mr. Vandenhoff’* Adra«tiis, is tho 
character in the play most fitted to the stage, and whether or not 
he may consider it un a compliment or offence, we assert it is one 
of his noblest delineations. His Hamlet wo esteem a sensible 
and judicious performance, sparkling with beauties, hut im¬ 
perfect as a whole. Tlii* is too frequently the character of this 
gentleman’s acting; one moment ri-ing to the very acme of 
the art, and the n«*xt falling to mediocrity. To what this can 
be attributed, we cannot imagine, unless it arises from too great 
confidence in bis powers aud a familiarity with his profession, 
which causes him inecbnuically to execute that which olherw iso 
should be given with spirit, impulse, and feeling. 

Bowery. —The Burning of Moscow is now the principal 
attraction at this house, aud certainly, as a scenic illustration, 
it is one of the most effective we have ever witnessed. In 
regarding only this mimic representation one cannot help 
feeling powerfully impressed with the horrors of war, and a 
fervent wish that among civilized nation*, the sword should 
be turned into tho ploughshare. Too great praise cannot be 
awarded the artist, (Mr. Burry we believe.) for the consummate 
skill he has displayed in the arrangement of this drnina ; while 
we are happy to loaru, its merits are appreciated aud rewarded 
by tho public. 

1 Olympic —Taste and talent hare succeeded in raiaingthis 
theatre to the height of popularity. The entertainments, for 
the most part, are light airy and witty, occasionally, perhaps, a 
little too glaring in the coloring, the performers, forgetting thnt 
satire should never merge into caricature or caricature into 
buffoonery. The success attendant on the Olympic, is a proof 
thatenterprize is always rewurded. 

Chatham. —In the present dearth of theatricals, the manager 
has reason to congratulnto himself that fortune smile* so 
benignly upon him. The dramas brought forward at this 
theatre, will nlwnys attract a certain class, to whom the higher 
! representations of the stage, arc vapid and passionless. Of this, 
Mr. Thorne is conscious, and spares no expense or industry to 
j minister to their appetite. The result of which is, that while 
I the legitimate establishment* are in a state of depression, the 
'i Chatham is reaping a harvest of wealth and popularity. 
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SECOND TERSE. 

There ’$ a charm in the joys of life’s morning, 
When our cares, like the dew, pass away— 
Or iu pearls, each bright flower adorning, 

Are exhaled on the bosom of day ; 

For sweet Hope, with iu promise, shall dry 
The eye with a tear-drop that ’a wet, 

And days when I knew not a sigh, 

I am sure I shall never forget: 

Oh! I shall never forget, 

1 ’m sure I shall never forget. 


THIRD TERSE. 

Then since Fancy can lessen our sorrow, 
And can soften one moment of pain, 
Let us add to the bliss of to-morrow, 
In recalling past pleasures again. 
And as winterly days have no power, 
The transporu of life to beget, 

’T is wise to retrace Joy’s soft hour,— 

I am sure I shall never forget: 

Oh! I shall never forget, 

I *m sure I shall never forget. 
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The Life or Oliver Goldsmith, with Selections from 
ms Writings: by Washington Irving.—Family Library: 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 

Apollo Association.—W e have received r copy of the 


Harper 4f Brother*. —The biography attached to these volumes Tr " n?ac ‘ ,OI, * of ,he Apollo Association for the promotion of 
it the best which as yet has been given to the public, of that ^ ° Arfe ’ wh,cl1 ’ lro,n lhc re P ort of * he committee of 
food hearted and great minded man. that unfortunate nn.l' ma » ;, £«nieut, we regret to learn, that the institution has not met 


is the best which as yet has been given to the public, of that 

good hearted and great minded man, that uufortunate and wil , ,, , , , 

sensitive son of genius. Mr. lrviug says he undertook the 11,1 lhal e " cce " wb,ch ,u •<> r » c|, lv merits. This they 

Usk os a “labor of love,” and beautifully has he done justice u,lR 6 ° ,e,y 10 th « Mate of the times,but express their hopes 

to the character and memory of the poet. It is equal to any ^ co|,fi<Jcnco ,u t,,e ultimate success of the association, 
thing in “Johnson’s Lives,” and in our opinion entitled to ^ hen wo consider the high sintiou our country occupies in 
greater consideration, being written in a spirit oflove ond-kind- mcrcn,,u,e wor,d - «nd the great wealth with which many 
ness, and with a strict regard to impartiality aod truth. The , Cr c,tlZR, ‘ 9 arc endowed, and yet that the Fine Arts should 
contents, we think, might have been more copious, many of his 7* *° poorly 8U PP°«'tC‘l, we aro almost inclined to concur in 
finest compositions not being admitted iuto the volume* the reproach which our foreign neighbors cast upon us, that wo 
While this is to be regretted, we nevertheless must avow, thai ttre on,v * monf *- v filing race of individuals. At this very day, 

the issue is a valuable one. principal schools of the continent number, among thoir 

Who Shall be He..? by Mis. Ellen Pickering ■ Carey ! An,eric “* ,u ' wrior ,D 10 cv<,r >' c °“" l T: 

Hart Tiii. tiirniham , t i i ® ^ l^ ut who, while they are tli un exultinir Its mental character, find 

if Hart .— i bis, like the most of modern novels, is spun out to iho.r „„i.. __.• ... ... ’ 

, m . * tnoir only reward in neglect and penury. ^ ct. let us hoDe that 

an unnecessary extent, for the whole of the materinl of which fhn , imn tm nnt c , , . . ' X . ... , P ’ 

i .. , . . . . , the time is not far distant when this apathy will be dt pel led. 

it is constructed, might have been, nnd with greater advantage nn .. Ilin , . . .... . . /. , , 1 uo UI P e,,ca » 

■ ia.n .. „f,k .i j i 00(1 t,lut we ma y behold the band of i 1 1»ora 1 1 1v extended to 

to the interest of the tale, condensed into one half of its present •„ ,, , e . t , 3 

„„ nnt , tv km ,„ . .. « . , , , , , P 0 ": 1 or, in the words of the Im;titu 11 on’s p res- ident—“ the 

quantity. As it now stands, the first volume i« merely n vehicle - nr o (pn , „„ , r , 

e .. c , . , , pro.ent bony of sculptors and pointers of imligenous growth, 

for the gossip of a number of characters, the. most of whom have who are >,»» i, ,,k i, , B ® ’ 

. ° who are now both nt home and abroad, prosecuting with a 

no connection whatever with the nh»t W> , U .mi k........... ... ’ r * 


no connection whatever with the plot. We do not, however. ,u- , . . ^ , ’ L,. * 

• . . ’ becoming spirit the sevcrnl branches of the Fine Arts, need only 

condemn the work in toto, it will be found a readable book. y 

rp. , , . i American putron.ge to render additional honors to Americnn 

The principal characters are conceived and delineated with end . 1 ,..., ,.i • „ , r . 

, , , ..... genius, mid vindicate their claims to the recognition of after 

truth and power, and the denouement is highly exciting. Tii« aPtH „„ . , ... 

* f 1 ftges. i he arts owe so much in all ages to the liberality of 

History of the United States; by Salma Hale: mercantile generosity, that I cannot think this expectation 
Harper if Brothers.—Family Library.—A valuable com- vain, when contemplating the charactor of tho American 
pendium of the History of the United States, from their merchant.” 
settlement as Colonies down to the year eighteen hundred * 

aud seventeen ; admirably adapted “to the perusal of thou- Dempster’s Concerts.—T his gentlemnn has been delight- 
snuds whom want of time or means must preclude from a inp our musical community with a series of concerts at Clinton 
full and particular history.” The want of such a work has Hall, and winning lor himself a reputation an one ofthcsweel- 
long been a hiatus in our country’s literature, which iMr. e * 1 ballad vocalists in America. Ilis style is simple, correct 
Hall has now supplied. It is perspicuous, well digested and natural, aided by a voice of great melody, and a distinct 
and impartially written. The hope tbut he may be able enunciation. In addition to his English ballads, he possesses 
to add hereafter another volume, embracing tbe events from t * ,e facu,t y of singing those of Burns’ with a national purity 
eighteen hundred and seventeen to the present time, we nnd ta,ite «* truly delightful. We rejoice, at all times, 

trust will be speedily realized. to devote our columns to the commendation and encouragement 

Flowers of Piety: E. Dunigan.—h very beautiful gem ' of lrUe tQ,ent ’ nni1 t ‘ s P ( ' cia,| y when, as in the present instance, 

of a new prayer-book, compiled from the most approved cotncs ,M ‘f° rG us clothed in modesty and worth. 

..rvic«.,.»d adapted for the general u.o of the profe,,or. 1 V.NDENHorr’s R E »ot»r. S .-Thi, p-nllem,., of whom we 

of the Romnu Catho ic fa.tlt. among whom, from the partly ,dvi,ed our reader, in our la., number, hn. delivered two 

of tb. eneu II ■oeulcntca, .t ahould .cqu.re, end we have cour.e. of reading, from the Brit.el. Poet,, a, tho Xow-York 

no doubt will, a wide circulation. It is beautifully nrinted i .k . r . . • .. 

. * ' ,eU| ; Society Library, to tho gratificMtion and instruction of many 

Bml.ellt.hcd with an fine alcel engraviuga, aud bound in 0 f our , n o,t intellectual inbabitnnte, fully .u.laming the high 

the moat magnificent mnnner, reflecting the bighea, credit character which preceded him from Bo.ton. Prom Mr 

on the u.te mid .nt.rprize of it, .pirited publi.her. VmidenhofT, profea,i„„„| pur.uit., one would be naturally 

Sketches or Conspicuous Living Characters of France: led to expect a fervid nnd pompous style of declamation, 

Translated by R, M, Walsh: Lea Blanchard .—These are but there is not the least semblance of such, in either his 

vivid and graphic sketches, and we should think most speech or gesture. To a voice of great compass, with a 

impartially writleu. The translator has givon them in the very ; perfect miutery of its modulation, he adds a distinct and natural 

spirit of tho original; indeed, wc think a little too faithful, ; pronunciation, nnd a most graceful address. There appeared 

retaining the very idiom of the language, with such truth, os to to be but one feeling prevalent among his auditors, and that wa* 

render them to tho mere English reader in many places, com- of unminglcd satisfution and delight. 


retaining the very idiom of the language, with such truth, os to to be but one feeling prevalent among his auditors, and that wa* 
render them to tho mere English reader in many places, com- of unminglcd satisfution and delight, 
plex and turgid. With this exception, the work is one of the : 

most delightful we have for g long time perused. Sincerely do Spring Fashions. Promenade Dress: open bonnet of silk, 
we hope Mr. Walsh will favor tbe public with a continuation of ornamrutc ‘l with flowers : robe of silk, body close, sleeves full 
these sketches.—G. 4r C. Carvill. from ,ho wrii,t lo thc <*lhow, above which they are light and 

The KtN.MEMy Ik, antkero/Guy River,: Era t, Blanchard. f" c 7*"' W, ,! h , fo " r , no "" c ''’’ llT ° ‘ lo - runni "« Mro “ *•>« 

Mr. Simm, already .land, ao high ia tho estimation of the ^in * shoulder, ; ,kirl fall w.lh flounce. ; 

reading public, that any commendation of ours is almost nuga- * * 

tory, yet we cannot refrain from expressing our conviction that Evening Dress :—Hair parted in front, with full ringlets on 
the Kinsmen is, in many respects, superior to his preceding e ‘*l |er s *dc« nnd decorated with roses; robe of silk, with 
productions. So full is it of thrilling incidents, and powerful 0 H° un( ’ e l ace Hie bottom of the skirt; close body with full 
charactpr.it is difficult to select anyone particular part for P* n,t ** “cross the bosom; sleeves full and drawn up to the 
especial praise, we will venture, however, to say that the com- shoulder, exposing the arms, with bracelets, 
bat of the brothers is compeer to that of Rhoderic Dhu and Walking Dress :—Bonnet of silk, with flowers; robe of silk 
Fitzjames, in the Lady of the Lake, whilo mnny other descrip- with a deep and full flounce at bottom; sleeves, half full, but 
tions and situations are equal to those of any of our best living tight at shoulder; cloak of silk, with a capuchin hood lined with 
writers of fiction. - I fancy-colored silk, and fastened at the throat with a broach. 
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THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 

NEW- YORK, APRIL, 1841. 


THE CHILD SAVED. 

Unknown from his fond mother’s guard, 

A laughing boy, from home, had gone 
Unto a river, there to launch 
His mimic bark upon, 

While o’er the flower-enamelled ground, 
His faithful mate, a dog did bound. 

For well he read his master’s face, 

And knew each word his lips let fall; 

And leap’d to catch the treasured bark, 
That little captain’s all: 

Poor beast! within thy speaking eye, 
Affection’s gem doth truly lie. 

And soon the sail was fitly trimmed, 

And in its puny might and pride; 

Away upon the river’s breast, 

The little bark did glide. 

High swelled the urchin’s heart to see, 

His hopes achieved so gallantly. 

And on and on the light bark flew, 

O’er ripple, wave and eddy wild; 

No captain of a noblo crew, 

Felt prouder than that child, 

With that small toy. Oh, would thus e’er 
Thy life, sweet boy, were free from care! 

Just then, a zephyr, in its flight, 

With wanton wing the light sail kiss’d ? 
When lo! the little vessel lay, 

Wrecked on the river’s breast. 

The boy beheld his treasure gone, 

And grief usurped bright pleasure’s throne. 

“ My bark, my bark!” the urchin cried, 
And stretching from the hanging bank 
To seize his vessel, haplessly * 

In the deep river sank. 

No human form to hear or see 
His screams and throes of agony. 

Poor child, thy race is nearly run, 

Thy joyous laugh, thy sparkling eye ; 

No more will glad thy mother’s heart, 

Thy doom is now to die. 

Is there no power, no hand to save 
Thy beuuty from the hungry wave ? 

There is, there is f one eye o’er all 
In watchfulness is ever cast; 

Not e’en “ a ttparroic's form may fall'* 
Without his high behest. 

That power beholds, and doth concede 
His mercy in the hour of need. 
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For see! his dumb companion leaps 
With instinct from the sedgy shore ! 

He nears him—drags him from the wave, 

Ere yet life’s hour is o’er, 

’Till, on the margin of the stream, 

The ^>oy awakes as from a dream. 

While o’er him hangs his mother’s form, 

Who prints upon his lips her kiss ; 

And weeps in gratitude to God, 

And breathes her prayer of bliss. 

And round them on the daisied ground 
The faithful dog doth bark and bound. 

R. H. 


Original. 

THE DEATH OF THE GOD-LIKE. 

BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 

Farewell Earth! farewell Stars ! and sea! 

And ye great glories that accompany 
Each wondrous element !— 

I pass into the chaos, whence, 

Before the thunder of Omnipotence, 

Forth on your path ye went! 

Once, as creation on me broke, 

The ocean and the sky, 

The far-voic’d music woke. 

As from an instrument of thousand strings, 
Swept by a band whose shadowy wings 
Veiled each bright brow, 

And the great music-fount where they did bow f 

Then, nought but mystery 
Troubled my stricken spirit, as I bent! 

But now, to that great fount 
On cloudy wings I mount! 

Vast pinions now shall bear me on, 

And with an angel’s eye 
I shall look inward where the stars were born, 

And Earth’s first morn 
Broke ’mid triumphant harmony! 

Oh! now amid the spheres 
Above me spread 
In an unfading company—the land 
Unvisited by tears— 

Where they weep not the dead— 

And where, to ceaseless song, walks the white band 
Of those we loved in other years. 

There shall I tread! 
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THE WALTZ AND THE WAGER. 


O r i g i d * 1. 

THE WALTZ AND THE WAGER. 

BT FRANCES 9. OSGOOD. 

CHAPTER I. 

We are quite ready, papa,” said Georgiana Melton, 
as she entered her father's library, with her sister Caro¬ 
line. “ Do let us go this very minute—I am so impa¬ 
tient!” 

” I see you are, my love, and therefore you will be 
good enough to sit quietly down, ’till I have finished my 
paper.” 

Georgiana bit her beautiful lips, and thtew herself on 
a sofa opposite a large mirror, while Caroline smilingly 
stooped to caress an Italian greyhound, which had 
sprung from the hearth when she entered. 

While the three are thus occupied—Georgy with her¬ 
self, Carry with her dog, and their fond father ever and ! 
anon feeding his paternal vanity, by a shy peep over the I 
edges of his paper, we, my dear reader, will, with your 
# permission, take the same liberty, with the sincere, but 
scarcely reasonable hope, that you may experience as 
much pleasure in the survey, as did Sir Richard Melton. 

No wonder the frown gradually cleared away from the 
polished brow of Georgiana! No wonder her superb, |: 
hazel eye9 are so proudly lighted up, as 9he gazes at the ( 
reflection, in the mirror, of her brilliant and aristocratic j! 
beauty. She cannot be more than nineteen years of age *, j 
yet there is perfect majesty in her mien, and in the noble j' 
contour of her form and feature, as she lies with her small |j 
head thrown haughtily back, her white throat curved, Ij 
and her fair round arms folded gracefully before her. 
Her dress is of rich white satin, fitting closely to her ! 
beautiful bust, and reaching nearly to the throat, where | 
it is terminated by a row of swan's down. The satin ' 
falls, which drape her dimpled elbow, are trimmed in \ 
the same chaste and simple manner: but look! as she | 
moves, the sudden flash of diamonds from amid the rich 
softness of the down betrays, that simplicity alone can- j 
not satify the regal taste of the wearer. She is evidently 
fond of those “ stars of the darkling mine.” They gir- j 
die her waist; they are wreathed on her snowy arm; 
they gleam like chain lightning amid the braids of dark 
brown hair, which is parted smoothly from her white 
veined temples, and plaited behind. Her head is exqui-1 
sitely formed, her forehead is fair and broad, her eyes are 
eloquent with the beauty of a proud and generous soul, j 
The bloom on her cheek is the richest hue of health and j 
youth and hope, and the expression of her arched and ! 
glowing mouth is inimitably spirited, yet sweet as a new- j 
born rose. Altogether, Georgiana Melton is about as | 
radiant a creature as ever thought fit to illumine this 
sad, cold world of ours. And now for the fairy Caro- j 
line. Poor Carry! by the side of her brilliant and stately j 
sister she is like the lily of the valley in the shade of 
a magnificent magnolia. Her form—what there is of it! 
—is pretty and light; but her hands and feet are so small,! 
that people wonder what they are good for. Neverthe- ! 
less, she is very lovely, and very graceful, and though j 
her timid beauty, overspread as it is, by the more stri¬ 
ding charms of Georgiana, is seldom noticed, yet the 


II extreme delicacy of her complexion—the profusion of 
j her silken ringlets, that fall in a shower of light on her 
I shoulders—her dimpled cheek, rosy mouth, and melting 
|j blue eyes, looking so bewitchingly bashful beneath those 
|, drooping lashes—all these, combined with an air of the 
| most perfect child-like innocence and purity, may well 

I render the little petted Carry, what a friend of mine 
i; emphatically called her, “a charm!” She, too, is 

II dressed in white; but her dress is muslin, of the simplest 
JI fashion, and wholly unadorned. Carry is just sixteen, 
ji and just “ coming out.” 

j| But see! they are preparing to go. Sir George is 
j putting down his paper, Georgiana is wrapping a magni- 
j ficent shawl around her queenly form, and Carry is tying 
( her cloak. They pass through a line of liveried servanta 
—they enter the carriage—they are gone to an evening 

party at Lady C-'s. Let us go too, dear reader. 

We have no invitation it is true—»' importt —Lady 

C-is, by far, too luxuriously indolent to trouble her 

, graceful head about us. She will only raise, in languid 
j wonder, her large, soft, dreamy eyes, and be glad of an 
i excuse to arch still more her already beautifully curved 
| eyebrows. So then, here we are, and just in time to 
hear the announcement of Sir George and the Misses 
| Melton, and to see the eager gaze of admiration which 
follows the first appearance, this season, of the beautiful 
heiress, Georgiana. “ Remember, love, no waltzing !” 
whispered Sir George, as he led them forward. “ Re¬ 
member, love, no waltzing !” was echoed in a low, play¬ 
ful tone, on the other side, and, turning, Georgiana met 
the dark and earnest eyes of her betrothed lover, Vincent 
Lorraine. She had deemed him far distant, and could 
j not wholly repress the smile and blush of delighted sur 
1 prize, that stole to her cheek at the sound. But she 
averted her face to conceal them, for she was provoked 
at his presumption, as she haughtily deemed it, in daring 
thus to dictate to her. “ He knows,” she said to her¬ 
self, “that I have never waltzed, even with him; indeed, 
he never presumed to ask it; but he shall learn that his 
commands are not to be my law; and papa, too! what 
could induce them both to force me into an alternative 
so very disagreeable ? not that I see any great harm in 
! waltzing, except that a man’s arm round one’s waist 
j must be a bore.” 

j During these very reasonable cogitations of his docile 
< daughter, Sir George led the ladies to a sofa, and left 
! them in charge of Lorraine. “I could never,” said the 
{latter to Carry, as he took his seat beside them, wholly 
j unconscious of the wayward mood into which Georgiana 
| had wrought herself, “ I am sure I could never respect 
I a woman who would submit to the familiarity necessary 
in that voluptuous dance.” 

“ Miss Melton,” said the young and graceful Duke of 
i B—, bowing low to Georgiana, “ I hardly dare ask 
i the honor of your hand for the next waltz.” Georgiana 
smiled encouragingly. “Will you indeed be so gra¬ 
cious ?” offering his arm. Georgiana roscand accepted it. 
The Duke looked surprized and vexed, while Caroline 
raised her eyes imploringly to her sister's face. 

“ Georgy /” she whispered, “ you will not waltz after 
what papa and Vincent have said ?” 
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“ F* ipa and Mr. Lorraine do not know me !” and she 
cast a glance of playful, but slightly scornful defiance at 
her lover. She was rather startled, and very much pro¬ 
voked at the look he gave her in return. It haunted her 
through the waltz, and though she had never looked so 
brilliantly beautiful, and never danced with such be¬ 
witching grace, the smile on her lip was a falsehood, 
for her heart was ill at ease. 

We must now explain the evident disappointment 
betrayed by the Duke of B-, when Georgiana ac¬ 

cepted his proposal to waltz. On his way to the man¬ 
sion of Lady C-, with a band of gay companions, he 

had rashly laid a wager of considerable amount, that 
only one unmarried woman in the room would refuse to 
waltz with him, and that to that woman, whoever she 
might be, he would propose before the end of the season. 
Georgiana Melton was in bis mind’s or rather his heart’s 
eye, when he made the bet. A passionate admirer of 
beauty in all its forms, he had borne her radiant image 
away from many a festive scene, and worshipped it in 
solitude and silence. He had heard, with a species of 
exultation, a few evenings previous, her dignified refusal 
to waltz with the most distinguished individual in the 
room and he had thought how well the ducal coronet 
would grace a brow so noble and so pure. Gay, pro¬ 
fuse, and seemingly thoughtless as ho was, he had 
nursed in secret a noble refinement of soul, which ren¬ 
dered him fastidious, even in trifles, and ho could not 
forgive Miss Melton her evident eagerness to join in a 
dance he disapproved, although her favored partner was 
himself. He was vexed with her for failing to reach the 
standard of perfection he had raised in his own mind, 
and when the dance was done, he turned away with a 
sigh, that told of blighted hope. 

Georgiana mistook that sigh for one of love; for she 
had often marked his earnest gaze of admiration, and, 
in spite of her long cherished affection for Lorraine, her 
young heart fluttered at the thought of the brilliant con¬ 
quest she had made. 

As the Duke left her, her cousin approached. Her 
•yes fell beneath his, and her very temples flushed with 
the agitation of her heart. He seemed about to speak 
as he took her trembling hand; but suddenly letting it 
fall again, without a word, he hurried by and left the 
room. Georgiana smiled as her fancy pictured an inte¬ 
resting reconciliation, which she intended should take 
place in her boudoir, the next morning, at farthest. 

CHAPTER II. 

“ I have lost my wager,” whispered the young Duke 
to his friend, Lord N—, “ and what is worse, I have 
lost the loveliest woman in England,” 

“Pardon me, my friend,” said Lord N-. “ You 

have lost neither your bet nor your bride.” 

“How! Have I not waltzed with every unmarried 
woman in the room? (Thank Heaven there are not 
many !) and is not Miss Melton the star of the season ?” 

“ Do you see that delicate creature at her side?” re¬ 
plied his friend. 

“ Who can see uny thing where ahe is, but herself? 
Ha! but she ia beautiful! who is she ? do vou know 


her T I hope she don’t waltz. I dread to ask her, lest 
those sweet lips should simper “yes.” I shall detest 
that word in future.” And ere Lord N— could reply, 
the Duke was requesting from Georgiana an introduc¬ 
tion to her sister. 

Caroline’s eyelids drooped, and a soft blush wanned 
her delicate cheek, when he hesitatingly requested her 
to join the wakzers. He almost trembled for her 
answer. It was simply, “No, your grace!” and the 
young nobleman thought be had never heard a voice 
so tbrillingly sweet before. “Will you not indeed?” 
he involuntarily exclaimed. “ I am so happy to 
hear it.” Caroline opened her blue eyes wide with 
wonder, and Georgiana grew stately; but they soon 
forgot the seeming rudeness of the remark, in the delight 
which his eloquent conversation inspired, and the gene¬ 
rous heart of our heroine exulted at tho impression which 
her “ fairy pet,” (as she fondly called her sister,) had 
evidently made. 

“I am sure you have bewitched him, sweet!” said 
Miss Melton to Caroline, the next day, while talking 
over the ball, “ and what a charming little Duchess you 
will be!” she continued, fondly twining her jewelled 
fingers in the ringlets of her sister, as the latter closed 
her tell-tale eyes on her shoulder. “But haste! that 
was Vincent’s knock—I am sure it was!” and she 
stooped and kissed Carry’s fair brow, to conceal the 
emotion which glowed in her eloquent face. 

“ Whut an enchanting picture!” exclaimed the Duke 
of G-, as he entered the room at the moment. 

Georgiana started in disappointment, and Caroline in 
blushing delight, at the voice. And where was Vin¬ 
cent Lorraine ? 

The servant answered her heart’s unuttered question, 
by handing her a letter, with which, making a scarcely 
audible excuse, she hurried from the room. 

CHAPTER III. 

One bright afternoon in September, about four years 
subsequent to the date of the incidents related in the 
preceding chapter, a luxurious boudoir in Belgrave 
Square, was occupied by two ladies, both young, and 
one almost child-like in her appearance. The form of 
the latter was of fairy-like proportions, with the round¬ 
ness and grace of a Hebe. She might have personated 
that goddess in face as well as figure; for her deep blue 
eyes were full of joy and love; her mouth had the fresh 
and dewy red of a ripe, but unplucked cherry—her cheek 
was bright with tender bloom, and countless curls of a 
rich, golden hue, clustered softly round Its dimpled 
beauty, and enhanced the bewitching sweetness of its 
expression. Young as she was, she was evidently a 
mother, for a lovely, sportive infant lay in her arms, and 
a miniature of herself, a tiny girl, between two and three 
years of age, stood at the knee of the other lady, turn¬ 
ing over the gilded leaves of an annual. 

It w’ould be difficult to describe the singular beauty of 
the face, which was bent towards the child; the largo 
hazel eyes were filled with a wild and passionate melan¬ 
choly. The cheek was perfectly colorless, yet to trans¬ 
parent, that any unusual emotion would instantly reveal 
itself there, illumining that spiritual paleness with a 
brilliant glow, momentary indeed, but exquisitely deli 
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MUSINGS IN SOLITUDE 


cate. The hair was glossy, and intensely black, lying in |! 
rich masses on either side of the face, and braided j 
loosely behind. The eyelashes were long, of the same ! 
jettish hue, contrasting strangely with the tintless purity 
of her complexion. The grace and majesty of her form 
were finely developed by her rich but simple dress. It j; 
was a black velvet, sweeping in ample folds below her I 
feet, and wholly without ornament, excepting a frill of 
black lace at the throat. She was seated in a deep J 
crimson chair, over the arm of which, hung a superb " 
Indian shawl, bright with the gorgeous colors of the | 
eastern loom. J 

44 Oh! isn’t that a pretty picture, aunt?” exclaimed! 
the little prattler at her knee, and the lady stooped still j 
lower, until her pale cheek touched the round and rosy 
one of the child. | 

The door opened, and two young men entered the } 
room, one of them saying, as he did so, 44 I have brought J 
you an old friend, Caroline, whom I am sure you will I 
be happy to see, and you also. Georgiana.” j 

While the youthful Duchess sprang eagerly forward to j 
welcome the stranger, the dark-haired lady languidly ! 
raised her eyes; but they fell again instantly, and the Jj 
color mounted to her brow, when she met the earnest i 
and admiring gaze of the Duke’s companion. j; 

“Miss Melton,” said the deep and musical voice of 
Vincent Lorraine, while his lip quivered with emotion, | 
“ this is indeed a happiness I did not dare to hope; but j 
after a four years’ absence from all I love best upon : 
earth, you will not surely refuse to welcome me home 
again.” 

Georgiana threw back her stately head; but she could ! 
not repress the glowing smile of joy, which lighted up j 
her beautiful face, as she replied, 41 My w’elcome can be j 
of but little importance to Mr. Lorraine; but it is freely 
given, nevertheless.” And she frankly held out her hand. 

“ I wish you success, most heartily, my dear fellow!” 
said the Duke, as he and Lorraine were riding through 
Hyde Park a few days afterwards, “ but I must candidly I 
tell you that you have but little chance with “ the statue,” 
as she is called, by all her male acquaintances. She 
has refused all who ever overcame their awe of her, 
sufficiently to propose, and seems determined to keep j 
herself to herself, with all her beauty of mind and per-1 
son. To toll you the truth, I was quite astonished at! 
her condescending to shako hands with you the other 
day. It is a liberty which no one else would presume 
to take with her. In truth, she has odd ideas about 
gome things, which t cannot account for. In my opin¬ 
ion, sho is over-fastidious, if a woman can be so. No, 
no, though she is the light of our household, she will 
never grace another, I fear; l should say, I hope , for 
what would Carry and the children—what should /do 
without her? With the exception of my own little wife, 
ahe is the purest minded, and most disinterested woman 
I ever knew.” 

The reader may account, although the Duke could 
not, for the smile which grew brighter and brighter on 
the countenance of Lorraine during the foregoing speech, 
and for the exulting tone in w hich, at its close, be ex¬ 
claimed, “Sho is mine if there be truth in woman!” * 


“ What can you mean, and where are you going, 
Lorraine?” 

But the youth was out of sight ere the sentence was 
finished, and the wondering Duke pursued his way alone. 

“Will you never, never forbid me to waltz again?” 
asked Georgiana, playfully, as her restored lover im¬ 
plored her consent to their immediate union. 

“ Never, never, my precious !” 

“ And will you never run away again for four long 
years at a time, truant?” 

“ Death only shall part us, my own!” 

“ And I may waltz when I choose ?” 

44 Yes, love!” 

44 And with whom I choose?” 

44 Yes, yes, yes!” 

14 There, then !” (and she gave him her hand,) 44 this 
day twelvemonth, it is yours for ever.” 

Poor Lorraine pleaded, but in vain, for an earlier day. 
“No! dear Vincent,” said Georgiana, seriously, “ if 
you are going to repent a $econd time, I choose it should 
be before our marriage; it would be rather inconvenient 
afterwards.” 

44 What has animated our statue?” asked her sister, 
entering at the moment. 44 1 have not seen 6iich a smile, 
nor such a blush on her face these four years.” 

Original. 

MUSINGS IN SOLITUDE. 

BY WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 

The summer’s rich splendors are o’er! 

Storn winter frowns dnrkly at death { 

The verdure of mountain and moor, 

Has faded before its chill breath : 

On oblivion’s dull stream bright summer is borue, 

But iu sweetness and beauty it soon will return. 

As kindred and friends have all gone, 

Whose love was my solace and stay; 

And left me in darkness, forlorn, 

So summer has vanished away : 

And its absence o’er earth throws a funeral gloom, 

E’en as death leaves the lone heart an * unlighted tomb.' 
When nature again shall resume 
Her mantle of beautiful green, 

And set forth her dow’rets to bloom 
On the brow of earth’s fairy Queen, 

Shall this hand pluck the blossoms of delicate dye, 

Or will they but perfume the gravo where 1 lie? 

Ah! who can, with certainty, say, 

That life will prolong its rich light; 

'Till summer, in gorgeous arrny, 

Comes smiling to gladden tho sight; 

The mountains and valleys with life will abound, 

But this heart may be pulseless within the damp ground. 
Grim Death may encompass my way 
With his heartless and ghastly band; 

And my deathless spirit convey 

To the shores of the * unseen land;' 

Then will summer’s soft breezes my requiem sigh, 

While my spirit is bathing in glory on high. 

And who would not far sooner die, 

W'hen early affections are warm; 

Or ever youth’s radiant sky, 

The dark clouds of sorrow deform ! 

Oh! who 1 would live alway ’ in this cold world unblest. 
And not long for the place where the weary may real! 
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Original. 

ONTWA — AN INDIAN STORY. 

BY I. M’LELLAN, JR. jj 

Evert thing relating to Indian history and traditions, 
hag an increasing interest with us, as we perceive the 
race of the red-man fast disappearing from the land, i 
As we pass into the depths of our immense Western 1 
woods, as we linger by each lonely shore, as we glide j 
across the wide bay in the rocking skiff, it is natural and ! 
it is pleasing to recur to those days when their barbaric 
tribes peopled the land around. The spirit of the j 
departed savage walks around and about us. It haunts 1 
the wood and peoples the valley. As we urge onward 
the gliding shallop, we fancy we again descry the canoe 
of the Indian, and as we traverse the glades of the forest, 
we almost expect to see the apparition of the savage 
warrior start from the leafy thicket— 

And then to mark the lord of all, ; 

The forest hero, trained to wars, 

Quivered and plumed, and blithe and tall, 

And seamed with glorious scars, 

Walk forth amid his reign to dare 
The wolf, and grapple with the bear. 

But a few years since, and theircalumet-of-peace was lit, 
the council-fire shot up its flame in the silence of the 
woods, or the war-hatchet was dug from the ground, and 
the grand war-dance caused the hills to resound with the j 
tramp of a thousand warriors, and the war-slogan was J 
sent forth from a thousand martial bosoms. But yeater-1 
day, as it were, and the now cultivated hill was over-1 
shadowed by their pathless woods, and the plain, whose i 
fertile glebe is now made frutiful by the toil of the i 
husbandman, or is occupied by the rural village, or the ! 
great city, was a silent wilderness, disturbed only by the j 
cry of the wild hunter, or the blast of the Indian horn. | 
From the recesses of every forest the Indian lodge sent! 
up its curling smoke; on die green slopes the sound of j 
childish sport was heard ; and beneath the sacred tree, 
the bones of the old forefathers of the hamlet, were long 
ago committed to their last repose. We are constantly [ 
reminded of them by a thousand objects around. With j 
every wild stream is connected associations which 
awaken in the memory the glory of other days, renewing ■ 
the deed of the departed warrior, and the freedom [ 
of the wild hunter. Wo often meet with relics of j 
that departed race in our solitary rambles—we discover 1 ] 
the lonely cairn where the ashes of distinguished chief- Jj 
tains repose; we meet with the little heap of stones' 
which Ravage affection has erected over the bones of!; 
some beloved object; we often find relics of the crumb¬ 
ling lodge or decayed eanoe, the huge wooden bowl, the 
ruda pottery, the stone hatchet, the clumsy knife, the j 
flint-pointed arrow, the shell-covered shield, the orna- | 
mented pouch or moccasin, the bow or battle-axe of , 
tough wood or polished bone, and various similar curiosi- j 
ties which serve to remind us of that untutored people, I 
whose hands so long ago fashioned them. 

There is also a great interest thrown around the tales 
of Indian life and superstition, as they, from time to time, 
reach us. It is well to preserve them, for they will soon 


be all that remains to us of their departed race. The 
following wild sketch embodies one of their many supersti¬ 
tions, some of which are still related around the watch- 
fires in the camp of the western hunter. 

Ontwa was a youthful 1 brave’ of the warlike tribe of 
the Pawnees. This wild and predatory band still spreads 
terror and desolation over the western prairie, and all 
who pass among the regions they frequent, whether wild 
Indian or the little less wild frontiersman and hunter, 
would do well to avoid the trail of that tribe. They are 
like the Arab of the desert, a wandering and warlike race, 
moving their camp from region to region, wherever they 
may best succeed with their game. The morning tun 
that shines upon their camp, will, at its setting, see them 
on their evening march, far removed on their way. 
There is little fellowship on their part with other tribes. 
They seem to prefer to be at war and enmity with all 
men. They go forth to their grand hunting expeditions 
as to battle, and are always equally well prepared for a 
foray against the wild herds or the wild Indian. 

Ontwa, though young in years, was distinguished for 
his daring, even among his own heroic people. He was 
a young chief, whom many of the tribe looked upon at 
the future head of their race, the one destined to lead 
them forth to warlike renown and sport, as well as to the 
successful hunting exploit. He was tall, erect, and of a 
manly presence, and the maidens of bis tribe looked with 
unfeigned admiration upon their favorite warrior. Hit 
dress was as becoming as bis form was elegant. A high 
plume from the wing of the mountain eagle danced on 
his head, and a crimson tassel of the wild sumach 
drooped on his brow. He wore a scarlet frock of the 
skin of the roebuck, embroidered with gay colored silk, 
and gaudy fringe of stained quills and beads. A bright 
colored sash, bound firmly around his waist, and highly 
ornamented leggins and moccasins of the soft hide of the 
deer, completed his apparel. A crooked knife glittered 
in his belt. A short rifle, suspended by a bandaleer, 
swung at his back; and he always bore the fatal bow and 
arrows of the Pawnee in his band. It is said by the half 
breeds and hunters of the west, that the Pawnee can 
shoot down the buffalo with this formidable weapon, at 
the distance of three hundred yards, and often drive, at a 
shorter distance, the shaft entirely through its body. 

It was a bright October evening, and the moon of 
autumn rode high in the clear sky, shedding down her 
liquid lustre over all the prairie, and the dim forests that 
waved around. The camp of the Pawnee bad settled in 
slumber, and the last group around the camp-fires had 
forsaken the clear cool air that blow over the waste, for 
the more comfortable shelter of the wigwam. But 
Ontwa alone was restless and sleepless. He stept forth 
from the little circle of tents into the bright moonlight* 
taking his course leisurely along the prairie that skirted 
the borders of the swift-rolling Arkansas, on whose 
brink the tribe were encamped. The Indian looked 
upward at the bending sky above, and gazed intently 
on the bright luminary that was rolling serenely on her 
way, amid the white clouds, shifting and flitting around 
her like billows of foam tossing around the sailing ship. 
Then turned be to the twinkling stars, shedding down 
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their faint lustre on the landscape, like «o many gentle 
spirits of the benificent air. 

“Bright beings,” exclaimed the savage, “through how 
many ages have not your all-seeing eyes looked down 
upon these haunts of our race, and beheld all tbe glory 
and power, when our warriors outnumbered in battle, 
even your uncounted array. After ye have circled a few 
more revolutions in your golden orbits, ye will see the last 
of our race hurried to their grave, and the race of the 
pale faces trampling the dust and ashes of all our perished 
tribe.” 

The prairie gleamed whitely in the pure moonbeams, 
save where a scattered clump of the pine, oak, or the 
towering cotton-wood, cast down their leafy shadows, 
and mourned as the sighing breeze of the night passed 
over them. And the blue winding river of the prairie, 
murmured with a hollow roar in his ear, as it gushed 
with its steady lapse to its ocean-ward end. But, sud¬ 
denly, a darkness overspread the face of the sky, and a 
sob, as of a coming storm, passed across the prairie, and 
the river began to lash its shores heavily, and anon the 
sheeted lightning gleamed like the angry glance from the 
eye of the great spirit, across the gloom, and the deep thun¬ 
der spoke in tbe heavens, like tbe voice of the spirit in 
his wrath. The old woods rocked and groaned in the 
blast, and many a tall monarch of the grove was 
scorched and shivered by the stroke of the lightning. 
But Ontwa's stout heart was undismayed, as he stood 
with folded arms contemplating the sublime scene. But 
suddenly, a deafening burst of thunder pealed along the 
sky, and the warrior was struck down senseless to the 
earth by the descent of the forked lightning. 

When he again recovered his consciousness, the tem¬ 
pest had vanished, the muttering thunder was silent, the 
faint October breeze sighed quietly and mournfully in the 
faded grass of the prairie, and the rain-drops glistened 
like diamonds on the dripping foliage, as tho round moon 
once more smiled down upon the scene. He started 
hastily to his feet, and to his surprize, beheld the 
unextinguished thunder-bolt lying beside him, and near! 
it, a noble steed of the desert, unbridled and unsaddled, 
pawing the earth and tossing the foam from his mouth, 
and flashing his fiery eyes, as if impatient to start forth 
on its career. He tossed his head proudly to the air, he 
curved his dark neck and lashed his coal-black sides 
with his flowing tail, and neighed like tho eager war- 
borse when ho hears the sounds of the battle from afar 
off. The warrior hesitated not to snatch up the deadly 
bolt, and with one active bound mounted the unsaddled 
courser. In an instant the desert-born steed was away 
like a shaft discharged from the Indian’s bow. Away to 
the desert, away to the wilderness with the speed of 
light, went horse and rider. In a moment the bumble 
roofs of his tribe, the rolling river, and the dark, far 
extended forest had disappeared from his sight. Over 
the wide prairie where he had lately hunted the buffalo 
and the elk and the bear, bis fiery steed careered, pass¬ 
ing many a bleaching skeleton mouldering on the waste, 
without fear, or ever swerving from his course. So rapid 
was their flight, that the seemingly motionless air, dis¬ 
turbed by their onward career, seemed by its resistance 


: t0 be dashing against them with the force of a whirlwind. 
I The clouds that sailed lazily in the blue vault above them 
j seemed to be moving towards them on the wings of a 
I tempest. The wild deer, thus suddenly aroused from 
his couch in the herbage, started before them in affright, 

| believing the spear of the hunter was again at his flanks, 
j But soon the flying elk was overtaken and lost in the 
: distance. The unwieldy buffalo also started from his 
j lair, and his burning eyes flashed with terror and surprize 
, beneath his shaggy brow, as the apparition of the dark 
i st®ed and his rider, passed by him. The grizzly bear 
hurried still further into the recesses of the tangled forest 
as the sound of the passing hoofs disturbed him from his 
slumber. 

The night was now far spent, and still the dizzy speed 
of his wild steed did not in the least begin to slacken. 
Miles and miles of the limitless prairie had been left 
behind, and still he was irresistibly hurried forward. 
The hot steam poured from the courser’s nostrils like the 
smoke of a furnace, but no other evidence was there of 
their long and ardent race. I'yot a fleck of foam whitened 
his dark flanks, or swelling chest. Though without sad¬ 
dle or stirrup, the bold rider, accustomed to the chase 
from childhood, still kept in his seat manfully, but his 
bow and sheaf had slipped from his bands, and his gun 
had been lost from his shoulder. With each stroDg hand 
firmly grasped in the flowing mane, he still hoped to tame 
and conquer the wild animal he bestrode. 

THE DESERT HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 

Swift, swift they pass i 
O’er the prairie’s trampled grass, 

Like a bark upon the sen 
When the wind is fresh and free, 

And the full-distended sail 
Straineth to the rising gale— 

Swifter than the swiftest flight 
Of the sea-bird, when the light 
Of the frosty morning breaks, 

On the Northern isles and lakes, 

Swift, swift they pass! 

Fast, fast, they go! 

Faster than the driving snow, 

When the stormy night sets in, 

And the tempest’s mingled din 
Beating on the shepherd’s shed, 

Fills his startled dreams with dread. 

Faster than the clouds they fly, 

Coursing the tempestuous sky; 

Faster than the waterfall, 

Pouring o’er its rocky wall; 

Faster than the morning beam, 

Than the lightning’s livid gleam, 

Fast, fast, they go! 

Swift, swift, they fly ! 

Who may watch the fiery speed 
Of that desert-nurtured steed ! 

Without bit, and without rein, 

Scouring tbe unbounded plain ! 

Without spur and without whip, 

Who may that fleet race outstrip ? 
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Not the faintest foaming speck j' 

Falls upon his outstretched neck, jj 

Not a crimson drop hath dyed 
His unspotted, glistening side ; 

Speeds his hoof, and flames his eya! 

Swift, swift, they fly! ; 

Swift, swift, they sweep ! I 

Fast they follow deer and roe, | 

Fast the nimble footed doe, ] 

Fast the branching stag and hart I 

From their leafy covert start. J 

And the grey wolf’s dismal howl, j 

And the black bear’s sullen growl, 

And the panther’s savage yell ' 

Round the Indian's cmjrser swell. ' 

But no terror may impedo I 

That dark courser’s headlong speed ! 

Coldly and slowly broke the ruddy glow of morning in 
the grey east. The moon and stars had paled their fires p 
on the eye of Ontwa, and he now looked with anxiety for ji 
the coming light of the dawn to guide him on his way. I 
During the darkness, his steed had suddenly come upon jj 
the lonely banks of a bend in the broad and turbid :! 
Arkansas, and the rider hoped that this watery barrier I 
would prove a friendly limit to his career. But the steed jj 
paused not a moment on its sandy edge, but boldly i 
plunged in the foaming tide, and stemming gallantly the 
torrent, soon reached its opposite bank, and held on its 
way, as before. Many a tangled thicket, interlaced with j 
the twisting vine and the sharp bramble and many a | 
creeping plant, did they toil through. Through many a j 
swamp, choked up with rank grass and brittle reeds, did 
they penetrate. Many a broad belt of woodland, where 
the tall cotton-wood, the branching elm, and the rough ' 
oak, intermingled their leufy tops, did they traverse; 
and often as they dashed madly uuder their branches, i 
through whose almost impervious screen the moonbeam | 
entered not, save through an occasional gap in the ver- j! 
dant roof, the rider was placed in imminent peril. Often 
did the wet and heavy foliage that draped their lower j 
limbs brush rudely across his face, and well nigh dash 
him to the earth. But he seemed to wear a charmed •, 
life, for no harm from flood or forest at any time befel j 
him. He would gladly have relinquished his perilous j 
seat, but so swiftly was ho hurried along, that he felt it | 
to be impossible so to do. He was fully conscious, j 
when too late, that the steed be bestrode, was the winged j 
Lightning of the Desert, and he knew that no effort of 
his own could extricate him from its mystic power. He 
felt that he must submit himself to his fate. 

Hour after hour of daylight rolled away, and still the 
untiring steed and his panting rider pursued their course. 
The vast tract of the Missouri territory had been 
traversed, had sunk deeply through many a league of its 
prairie, and forest, and woodland. The Canadian and 
the South Fork had been forded by the daring animal, 
without a moment’s hesitation or deluy. Many an Indian 
village had been passed, and many a group of warriors 
and women had hurried forth from their tents to view j 
in astonishment their flight. The Creek, the Choctaw, j 


and the Cherokee, had never before looked on so gallant 
a race, though themselves daring riders and brave hun¬ 
ters. The hunter in the far-off wilderness, leaned on his 
rifle or his bow to gaze with unfeigned surprize and admi¬ 
ration on them, as they whirled by him, like a passing 
shadow. And the fisher, tossing in his birchen bark on 
the stream, rested on his paddle, while the Lightning* 
Steed hastened by. Then their path led directly across 
the great Mexican desert—and the swift waters of tho 
Red River, the Colorados, and the Braxos, were forded 
in succession. The rider had, at length, when the sun 
rode high and hot at noon-day, become entirely exhausted, 
and be knew by the faintness that was creeping over his 
languid frame, that he must soon drop from his seat. He 
was overcome also, with a parching thirst, for he had been 
unable to moisten his feverish tongue, though he had 
passed through so many torrents and streams. He never 
dared loosen his grasp, even fora moment, on the tangled 
mane of his charger. His gay dress now hung in tatters 
from his person, torn by many a sharp thorn and briar, 
and his flesh was bleeding and bruised from its many 
rude encountering* with tree and thicket. At length 
they reached the foot of the rugged Rocky Mountains— 
and the steed still continued his progress—leaping its 
chasms and scaling its cliffs. But the strength of the 
rider failed, and he fell senseless to the earth, in helpless 
exhaustion. But he soon recovered strength to com¬ 
mence his journey homeward, to the camp of his tribe, 
which he did not reach until several moons had waxed 
and waned. 


Original. 

SOCRATES. 

BY Rt’FUS DAWES. 

The earth is full of riches,—solid rock 
Serves as the central nucleus round which 
Diamond and chrysolite in massive bands 
Circle the mighty orb; there’s not a gem 
Known by the lapidary, but round the earth 
Glitters resplendent in a shining zone 
Of almost fathomless lustre. Now and then, 

At intervals, a specimen of each 
Shines on the surface like a drop of dew 
Fallen from the firmament, and monarchs then 
Strive for the great possession. Were it not 
For specimens like these, man should not know 
Such splendor had existence; seeing them, 

He learns to hope, until his spiritual eyes 
Are opened and he sees unvalued wealth 
Concealed within the bosom of the earth 
Beyond the grasp of avarice, beyond 
Imagination’s utmost range of thought. 

So is it in the moral world,—there is 

Faith at the centre and exhaustless mines 

Of charitable glories circling it 

Beyond the grasp of thought. Thou, Socrates, 

Wast thrown upon the surface, like a gem 

To show the mine below, and not a stone 

In Aaron’s ephod more celestial shone. 
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THE LEGACY SHIP.* 

A SEA STORY. 

BY MRS. E. F. KLLET. 

Dame Otto was a widow, whose husband, an honest 
laborer, had been dead a long while. She lived here in 
Hamburg some years ago. I well remember her shop, 
half under ground, where she carried on a small retail 
business in wood and eoal, besides selling liquors and 
other refreshments to the guests who occasionally drop¬ 
ped in, thus managing to earn a tolerably comfortable, 
though humble maintenance. 

The dame, in her young days, had been at service in 
the house of a rich merchant, Schorr, by name, whose 
only son, a wild though good hearted young man, chanced 
to fall violently in love with her. This was not strange, 
when we consider the extreme beauty and modest demea¬ 
nor of the girl; and Arnold, taking into view his superi¬ 
ority in point of rank and wealth, did not dream of being 
unsuccessful in his wooing. So that when Marie, instead 
of encouraging his advances, shrank from him, the dis¬ 
appointment only increased his passion; he pursued her 
the more closely—and even went so far as to make her a 
formal offer of marriage. But Marie was not disposed 
to take advantage of his infatuation. She had no 
ambitious wishes; and acting like a prudent damsel 
•ven in the first impulse of her surprize, she went to the 
old merchant, and informed him of all that had passed. | 
The elder Schorr was a rational, amiable man. He 
applauded the discretion of his serving maid, reproved 
his son for his unpardonable misconduct, and sent him j 
forthwith upon some business into England. In his 
absence he adjusted matters so as to prevent a recurrence 
of difficulties; the pretty Marie was bestowed in marriage 
upon young Otto, to whom she had long been attached, 
and her former master expressed his approbation of her 
choice, and his kind regard for her, by giving her a rich 
dower, which he placed in the hands of her husband on 
her wedding-day. 

The good dame still remembered that happy time, 
though she had since gone through much trouble, which 
made her appear older than she really was. First she 
lost her kind master, and there were none but her and 
her husband to perform the offices of friendship for him 
in his last illness ; for his son Arnold had been estranged 
from him ever since his disappointment. Then she 
heard that the rash young man had parted with his patri¬ 
mony, and invested most of his fortune in a ship, the 
command of which he had taken, and was gone to sea. 
She was much grieved that one she had been taught 
highly to respect, had thus abandoned himself to a P 
rover’s life, the more so, as she had been innocently the i 1 
cause of his self-banishment from his native country. I * 
But this sorrow was in time swallowed up by one much ^ ] 
more severe; her husband died, and of seven children 1 
she had borne him, only one son, Matthias, survived his | 
father. The finishing stroke, amid all her misfortunes, I 1 
was the decay of her means of living; by little and little ' 

- g 

’Freely translated from the Diary of Bnrkhardt, the Pilot. 


[ her substance wasted away, and she was at length obliged 
to betake herself to the business above mentioned, to 
J keep her son and herself from actual want. 

Matthias was a lad of very high-flown notions, and of 
. great ambition; and moreover had never learned the 
it I J esson °f self-denial. He sometimes assisted his mother 
n * n ^ er wor k> but always spent much more than he earned; 

^ or k® would dress in a manner that suited the son of a 
il burgher, rather than a youth in his very humble cir- 
cumstances. Whenever his poor mother ventured to 
„ remonstrate mildly with him upon his extravagance, for 
*bo never had the heart to reprove him severely, ho 
would answer rudely, 

1 " Let me alone, mother!” adding not unfrequently 

» the taunt—“ If you had been wiser when you were young, 
j and had married the rich Master Arnold Schorr, you might 
have been now a respectable merchant’s wife; you would 
not have been obliged to live in a musty old cellar, and 
show a wheedling face to every fellow that chances to 
come in to spend his sixpence or shilling f” 

At this, the poor old dame would go aside and 
weep bitterly, while her son throw himself on a bench, 
and idled away his time in smoking and sleeping. 

One day, after rather a protracted scene of this kind, 

1 between mother and son, the door opened unexpectedly, 

{ anr ^ a nian of somewhat remarkable appearance entered. 

} H' 9 rough exterior, and his blustering manner, showed 
; him to be a sailor. He was full six feet high, and indeed 
j had to stoop in crossing the threshold; and seemed a 
man not so much advanced in years as worn by toil and 
hardship. His snnbumt visage was rendered more 
unprepossessing by a thick, dark beard, which was 
suffered to grow very long. A dark colored cord encir¬ 
cled his neck, to which was attached a large pocket- 
knife, usually carried by sailors. He wore, tied round 
his straw hat, a silken handkerchief, after the fashion of 
the East Indian seamen. 

“ Holla—who waits?” he cried, as he came in. 

" Fetch me a glass of rum !” 

"Mother—a gloss of rum!” called out Matthias, 
without moving from his favorite conch; and the poor 
woman quickly wiped her eyes, and prepared to obey the 
order. 

" The unmannerly boor!” cried the senmnn. "What 
do you lie idle there for, and order nbont the old dame? 
Who are you, sir?” 

" He is my son, at yonr service, my good sir,” said 
the dame, not a little mortified at the rude behavior of 
the youth. 

"A fine fellow, to be sure,” muttered the stranger, 

" but it is your own fault. Why did yon bring him up 
in idleness? If you had kept him at work, and given 
him now and then a taste of the discipline of the whip, 
he would have been worth more, I promise, to you. 

But what is the matter now’ ? What are you crying 
about 7” 

"Ob, sir,” stammered the old woman, fearful that 
the stranger would think ill of her son, " I have been at 
work in the kitchen; the fire smokes badly, and it hat 
given me a sad rheum in my eyes.” 

" 1 ou are lying, mother,” interrupted Matthias, 
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angrily, but without moving from his place. 44 She has f into his pocket, and with a careless 44 Good bye, mother,” 

been quarrelling with me, as usual; and at such times ! left the shop. 

she always takes to crying, so that our customers may !| — 

think something terrible has happened.' 4 |; All the morning there had been an unusual commotion 

The dame went and seated herself in her corner, sob- 1 about the harbor. Not that bustle which is occasioned 


bing; the sailor looked sternly at her son. 

44 Hold your insolent tongue, varlet,” said be, 44 or I 
will soon teach you better behavior.” 

44 Your business here,” replied the youth, pertly, 44 is 
to pay for your glass of rum and then to take yourself 
off. That is all, sir!” 

The stranger changed countenance, and looked as if 
much provoked, but suppressing his indignation, said, 
after a pause, in rather a scornful tone— 

44 Stand up on your feet, my lad, I want to see what 
sort of limbs you have, with so ready a tongue. Get up 
off the bench.” 

44 1 choose to lie still,” answered the young man, 
though at the same time he raised his head a little, to 
look at the seaman more attentively. 

44 Well then, I will try if I eannot get you up,” ob¬ 
served the other quickly; and forthwith he loosened the 
cord above spoken of, from his neck, and opened the 
large knife, the blade of which appeared sharp and 
bright. 

44 For mercy’s sake!” screamed the old woman, 
springing up when she saw this action, but too much 
frightened to Mine near the stranger, 44 Are you going 
to kill my child ?'* 

44 A true eye is a capital thing for a sailor, eh, dame,” 
answered the man— 44 and I have such, as you will see.” 
With that he wound the eord round his wrist, and then 
threw the knife with such foroe, that whistling through 
the air it lodged deep in the wooden bench. The sea¬ 
man then jerked the line so as to overset the bench com¬ 
pletely, and the astonished Matthias came to the ground, 
much to his discomfiture and the inconvenience of his 


| by each having a good deal to do; for nearly everybody 
| was idle; it was the head, not the hands that was so 
I, much busier than usual. Curiosity was on tiptoe to 
;j know what was meant by the sudden apparition of a large 
\ ship, which daylight had discovered in the river, outside 
j; the port. Her hull was dark colored, and marked with 
| strange figures, and her sails showed like mountains of 
I snow in relief against the sky. She seemed to have no 
| beak, aad the name on her stern was effaced. The men 
' on her deck seemed occupied with business of their own, 

I and not desirous of holding any eommunication with 
those on the oi afts around them. All this was suspieious, 
but after the closest observation, the spectators could 
see nothing to justify dread of the strange-looking ship, 
though all were obliged to own there was something odd 
and remarkable about her, especially as she carried no 
i flag nor pennon, nor anything to mark the particular 
I ! country to which she belonged. 

j| By degrees the novelty wore off, and even the idlers 
il on the wharf ceased to talk about her, as towards noon, 

!: the harbor-master was seen to go on board, and bring 
! the vessel up to the raft, just outside. 

I Soon after, several of her crew landed, and among the 
| rest the sailor we have already seen in Dame Otto's cel* 

| lar. He walked about the wharf, seemingly in thought, 

| and up and down the street, nor spoke to any one, till he 
I encountered Matthias, just coming from a tavern in the 
I neighborhood, where, with a set of drunken vagabonds, 

| he had spent the guinea left on his mother's table. The 
I young man was on his way home, sadly inebriated; bis 
| flushed faee wore an expression of stupid glee, and the 
effect of the liquor had been to give him a more ready 


nose, which was bruised by the fall. All this happened j ^ ow talk. 

in an instant* The dame screamed, 44 Help!” the young 44 Ha, ha! ’ he eried, when he perceived the sailor, 
man picked himself up, rubbing his nose, while the sailor “hang me, but if I see straight, you are the very man 
took back his knife, and burst into loud laughter. who ordered a glass of rum at our shop and left a guinea 

44 Well, I have you up at last,” cried he, 44 in truth, to P a y for it! 1 can tell y° u , «**, your liberality pleases 
you are as rough a lad as ever chewed sea-biscuit. I me well Pray do us often the favor to call. But come, 
say, sir, how do you relish standing upright? Dame I believe I have a shilling or two of odd change left, 
Otto—you need not be surprized that I kaow your name, shall we have a glass of Port-wine together ?” 
though I have never been in your shop before—let me “As you please, tippler!” answered the seaman, 
advise you to look after your son, if you would not have laughing, 44 1 am ready for you; but we will not go into 
him turn out a seapegallows. Here is the pay for your y our dirty cellurs, where you can hardly see the sun at 
liquor, you need not give me any ehange; may it do vou noon * We will go, if it like you, on board my vessel, 
much good !” so saying, he threw a guinea on the table, where y ou wil1 find P leDt y of fla * k *> of the growth, 
and walked out of the door. Will you go with me ?” 

44 Wbat a strange man, ” said the old woman, as soon “ You do me * reat honor,” replied Matthias, with a 
as she had recovered breath. 44 How his eyes glared— craping acknowledgment, after which he found incredi- 
and he looked all the while as if he were mocking us— j hie difficulty in recovering his footing. 44 1 beg—sir— 
and I noticed, he did not even glance towards the cruci- whttt is the name of y oar admirable vessel ?” 
fix hanging under the looking gloss! Who may he be, I “ The Lucifer!" said the stranger, and burst into a 
wonder ?” P«al of laughter. 

44 Whatthemischefdo Icare, who he is 7” answered “ The Lucifer?” repeated the youth, very thick- 
her son, pettishly, and going up to the table, he emptied, tongued. 44 Very well, you, a good Christian, and 
at a draught, the glass of liquor which the stranger had christen your vessel with such a name! Lucifer! the 
left untouched, then snatched up the guinea, thrust it namo ** no1 ?er y common here. But how is it, sir ? 
32 
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What were we talking about? I thought the matter was ! honorable, answered the old woman, in a firmer voice, 
a glass or two of Port.’ 1 wiping her eyes. “ A man who read his bihle and went 

“ So it was,” said the other, and putting liis arm in to church, and helped the poor, and never passed an idle 
that of the drunken youth, he led him to the wharf, and day. But I pray you, sir, tell me, where is my son 7” 
down the steps, at the foot of which the boats landed. “Your son is better off than he deserves,” was the 
They stepped into a little yawl and were pulled across reply; “ do not be uneasy on his account. Is he to spend 
the bay towards the dark colored ship. On the way, j his life here, lying on yonder bench, and vexing you day 
Matthias managed to collect a few of his scattered senses, I after day? No! he must go out into the world, and 
and crowded his questions, ’till the yawl stopped along- j. learn something that will drive his big thoughts out of 
side the ship, and the seaman caught hold of a rope flung | his head. Ho is on board my vessel^ and taken into my 
overboard to him. service. To-morrow we shall sail. In a year or more 

“Here is the Lucifer!” cried he, “ now if you will |! you may expect to see us again, and I warrant you, you 


take the trouble to hoist yourself up, you shall soon see ! i 
what kind of stores she has. Up with you! you can run 
fast enough into Old Nick’s arms, so hold fast the rope, ! 
and give a spring.” 

Matthias obeyed as well as he could, and followed his J 
entertainer into the cabin. They seated themselves at 
the table, on which were speedily placed several bottles 
of wine. The youth drank so freely, that he soon lost all 
command over his tongue and his limbs, and at last sank 
helpless upon the floor. The captain, for such was the 
rank of his companion, saw him fairly lodged under the 
table, then casting upon him a look of compassion, 
rose and quitted the cabin and the vessel. 

Dame Otto sat alone in her little shop, wondering at 
the prolonged absence of her son. It was late at night. ! 
A slender tallow-candle was burning in a wire candle-1 
slick, and gave a light so feeble, as scarcely to enable j 
one to distinguish the different articles of furniture in the ' 
mean apartment. The old woman sat with her hands 
folded and her head drooped ; but she started up when I 
she heard a noise of heavy footsteps. The door was I 
pushed open unceremoniously, and the tall sailor she had j1 
seen before, came in, grumbling complaints at the dark- 
ness, and his trouble in finding the door. Great was i 
her surprize at seeing a stranger at so late an hour, 
while she eagerly inquired his wishes. 

“Not much,” answered the man shortly; “ I bring you 
only a message of farewell from your son, and want to 
know if you have any word to send him ?” 

“ For pity’s sake, sir,” cried the old woman, “tell me 
what is become of my son ? What is the meaning of his 
sending mo his farewell 7 Why does he not come home, 

I have waited very long for him.” 

“You will not see him very soon again!” observed 
the sailor. 

“ Oh, good sir! have pity on a mother who loves her 
child better than anything in the world!” exclaimed she, 
wringing her hands. “ Where is my Matthias 7 Is he 
angry with me 7 He has often spoken harshly to me, it 
is true, and sometimes he strikes me when in a passion, 
but I love him dearly, for he is my only child, the only 
one that remained to me when I lost my children and 
my dear, good husband.” 

“Your dear good husband!” repeated the seaman, , 
somewhat scornfully. “ What was he, but a mean paltry j 
creeping fellow ! He never had anything good or noble !| 
in him.” jj 

“ My good man, Otto was respected through life, and i 


will find your good-for-nothing son mightily improved.” 

“And who are you?” asked the dame, half curious, 
half suspicious, “ that you take such care of my Matthias 7 
I have good right surely, to know.” 

“I am the captain of the Lucifer!” replied the stran¬ 
ger; as noble a ship as ever Mas launched—as safe in 
a storm as a calm. Depend upon it, your boy is in the 
way of good on board of her, for we do not spare the 
rope’s end where it is necessary.” 

Dame Otto beard nothing of the latter allusion, being 
taken up with her superstitious terror on hearing the 
name. 

“ The Lucifer! Maria help us!” she screamed; “ what 
blessing can you look for, when you sail under such a 
name? What must I think of a man who commands 
such a vessel 7” 

“ Think what you will,” answered the other, indif¬ 
ferently ; “ you will find me a reasonable fellow. For all 
that. It is true, I handle the cup rather freely, and sing 
drinking songs, but what can you expect of a sailor! 
We must have something to keep up our spirits, while 
our iockets are wet with salt-water. Well, I must 
begone. You will see us again in time, and shall have 
your son alive, and changed for the better, I assure you. 
Now, farewell—Marie! It is very long since I called 
you by this name.” 

“ Who are you 7” asked the dame, looking at her 
visitor earnestly, and trying to read his features by the 
dim light. 

“ A weather-beaten fellow, who has been in all parts 
of the world. I can tell you my story in a few words. 
I was in love with a pretty girl, who rejected me and 
married another. I went to sea with a tempest in my 
heart—was shipwrecked, after a while, and lost every¬ 
thing. Then I came into possession of another noble 
vessel, left me as a legacy by a man who had been a 
great villain. I could spin you a marvellous long yarn 
of my adventures since, but have no time. Enough, I 
have taken charge of your son, and pledge myself, if 
Providence permits, to restore him to you. Good night.” 

“ And am I not to know the name of the roan who has 
taken my only child from me?” 

“You will find my name there, Marie;” replied the 
seaman, in an altered tone, laying his hand on a little box 
on the table. “ We shall see each other again, and mean¬ 
time there is something to make you comfortable.” So 
saying, he departed. 

The dame looked at the box a long time before she 
seemed iuciined to open it. When, at length, she lifted 
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the lid, the first thing she saw, besides a well-filled purse j 
of gold, was the miniature of a young female. The face ! 
was exquisitely beautiful. The white forehead shaded | 
by brown curls, and the blue eyes and blooming oheeks 
called up long absent recollections. 

“This is my own picture!” she said, after a pause. 

14 1 was like this, it seems but a few years ago! This is 
the minature my husband had painted for roe just after 
our marriage; which was stolen from us, and no one 
knew where it was gone. What else is here?’ 1 On 
taking out the miniature she saw that another was 
fastened at the back of it. It was the portrait of a young 
mnn. The eyes and hair were black, and the forehead 
marked with a broad scar. All the features showed a 
rash, impulsive temper, and the air of deep melancholy 
was not to be mistaken. 

44 Arnold Schorr!” murmured the dame, while a flood 
of thoughts crowded upon her mind, occupying her so 
absorbingly, that she sat many hours after the candle had 
burned out, supposing that only a few minutes had 
elapsed. When she at last roused herself, she wiped 
tbe tears from her eyes—but they were tears more tender 
and pleasurable than she had ever shed before. 

The next morning, every one was stirring about the 
harbor and the river; all was bustle on hoard the Luci- ( 
fer also; boats were coming alongside, laden with provi- ( 
sions and freight, which the men were stowing in their j 
places. Her sails flupped in the wind, but she was held I 
fast by two strong hausers, while the tide was coming ; 
up. The captain gave his orders here and there loudly, | 
looking now and then at the weathercock, which indica- j 
ted that the wind was south-west. Presently the steers-' 
man came to him, and announced that all was ready. ! 
The bell of Saint Michael’s was striking eight. j 

44 Where is my last night’s guost ?” asked the captain, j 
44 Snoring on the cabin-floor,” was the answer: 44 shall j 
I wake him?” j 

44 Let him alone a whilo; now call the men to their 
quarters, and be ready.” I 

44 Ay, ay, sir,” and all obeyed. The tide was now j 
slack. 

44 Take in tho forward hnuser!” cried the captain;' 
44 and hoist the mainsail and the jib! Bring tbe tiller to I j 
larboard, that the vessel may sheer off from the dock!” u 
The order was obeyed—the ship turned her bowsprit 
up the stream, and the sails fluttered noisily. : 

44 Fetch her bow round, that she may catch the wind.” t 
It was done, and the hinder part of the ship pressed j 
hard against the raft. 

44 Let go the hind hauser, and square the topsail! Ho, i 
Carpenter! go to the helm and steer for that fishing-i 
boat with the white bows. Hurrah, my lads! herrah !” j 
The men answered with loud huzzas. The upper ' 
yards were quickly fetched about, the helm was commit- jl 
ted to more skilful hands, and the gallant vessel cut I 
rapidly through the yielding eddies. j| 

As she receded from tho dock, the wind blew more j 
freshly and filled the sails ; the city vanished from their 1 
sight, the river shores were passed while boldly she j 
ploughed her way through the waters with the speed of: 
an eegle on the wing. y 


Arnold Schorr, the captain of the Lucifer, stood on one 
side of the deck, watching the foam of the waters dashed 
from his vessel’s bow; the ship, which he now loved as 
if she had been his daughter. 

44 She has served me well,” he murmured, 44 the many 
years wo have been on the deep together. Her timbers 
have weathered storms that would have sent many a 
statelier ship to the bottom. Heigho! I am tired of this 
cruising—I want to be at home! To whom shall I 
leave this legacy ship 1 ’Twould be a pity that any but 
an honest fellow should ever get command of her. None 
shall, with my leave. Poor Leyda! ’twould grieve her, 
too!” 

With this, the rough but good hearted seaman sank 
into a revery, and forgot all but the past. The days of 
his youth came back; he thought himself again at home, 
at his father's house; he remembered tho lovely Marie, 
and the mad passion he conceived for her. He remem¬ 
bered her coldness and fear of him, her rejection of his 
suit, and his father’s stern rebuke. He called to mind 
the secret resolutions he had formed, even when forced 
to separate from Marie, of making her his own at some 
future day. He remembered his feelings when return¬ 
ing to his native city, full of hope and love; the ring* 
ing of the church bell that saluted his ears—the 
impulse he felt to enter the church—his horror and 
agony on meeting, at the threshhold, Marie and her 
newly wedded husband, accompanied by his cruel 
father^all these recollections swept over his mind like 
a dream. 

To the reader of this humble tale it may not he 
uninteresting to look hack on some of the past events 
of bis life. 

No language can describe the feelings of the young 
man, who thus saw his treasure snatched from him. 
He went about the city like one distracted, nor did 
time seem to mitigate the violence of his grief. The 
elder Schorr was taken ill; the news did not affect the 
soa, nor induce him to give up his foolish resentment. 
He became worse, and though anxious once more to 
embrace his son, died, before a reconciliation took 
place. Arnold no longer expressed vehement resent¬ 
ment, but became a prey to the deepest melancholy. 
By the death of his father he came into possession of 
considerable property, hut neither the accession of 
fortune nor the influence of a good education contri¬ 
buted, as his friends hoped, to sofien his bitter feelings. 
The truth was, he repented of bis refusal to be recon¬ 
ciled to his father, but the remorse that continually 
tormented him rendered him more averse than ever 
to intercourse with others. At length, he seemed to 
arouse himself from his melancholy. He was seen 
frequenting the wharves, and examining the vessels 
from morning ’till night. A taste for maritime em¬ 
ployment grew op in hi* mind. He went several 
voyages os a common hand. Finally he disposed of 
his patrimony, and with the money, caused a light 
vessel to be built, of which he took the command. It 
was launched the last day of summer. He named it 
44 The Lost Heart!” The beginning of autumn saw 
her ploughing the great oocaa; and with no particular 
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necessity, except the indulgence of his restless humor, 
he made trading voyages to different parts of the 
world. 

Some years elapsed before he visited America. He 
could not help looking with admiration and interest upon 
the United States—regarding that nation, then in its 
infancy, as destined to enact a mighty part in the 
history of the world. 

One day, as his vessel lay at anchor in the hay of 
New-York, and he was standing idly on deck, a small 
canoe, pulled by a negro, came alongside, and a tall, 
thin, pale faced man stepped on board. He gave a 
look round the vessel, as if examining her tackling, 
and appearing satisfied, went up to the quarter-deck, 
where the captain met him with a surly, “ What is 
your will, sir?” 

“ Let me not disturb you, captain, I have plenty of 
leisure, and can wait,” said the stranger, and walking 
up and down the deck, gave time to Arnold to survey 
him from head to foot. He was a middle aged man, 
rather prepossessing in appearance, but there was a 
fire in his deep dark eyes, that gave a sinister expres¬ 
sion to his countenance. At the captain’s repeated ! 
invitation to unfold the object of his visit, he smiled 
complacently, and said, 

“ I foresee, captain Schorr, that we shall be very 
good friends in time. I am aware that you have at 
present nothing to do in this part of the world, either 
with your croft or your men, and that it would not be 
disagreeable to you to set sail again. Now I am in 
want of a vessel to convey me and my cargo to the 
island of Madeira. If you will undertake to oblige 
me, I will warrant you that you shall not be over¬ 
freighted, and that you shall have no cause to quarrel! 
with me for driving a hard bargain in the matter of 
payment. I shall be ready to sail when you please.” 

“Well, sir,” replied Arnold, “you will find me 
also no niggard, and if it suit you, the bargain shall 
be struck.” They shook hands, and the captain called 
out—“Holloa, my lads! Timo! Feteh a flask of Ma¬ 
deira for this gentleman and me.” 

The wine w r as brought, and before the flask was 
emptied, the arrangement was concluded between them. 
The stranger engaged to have his effects on board by 
the third day after, when every preparation was to be 1 
made for setting sail immediately. 

“On my part, Master Arnold Schorr,” said his visitor, 
“you may expect the utmost punctuality. Max. Saun¬ 
ders, I say it not boastfully, is famous for it. Take 
out none of your ballast, for my cargo will not take up 
much room, though it is more in weight than you would 
fancy from its bulk. On Thusday, beforo noon, I will be 
with you, good bye ’till then.” He shook the captain’s 
hand, and stepping into his canoe, was soon pulled to 
the shore. 

For the next day, and the next, all was bust]e on 
board, preparing for their trip; for it was Arnold’s pride l 
to have his vessel in first-rate order. All was ready the j 
evening of the second day after his conversation with the j 
stranger, but not an article of the expected cargo had [j 


been sent on board. The night passed, the last morning 
came, but still no tidings of their freight. 

Arnold walked the deck impatiently. 

“If this man Saunders,” he said to the mate, “ is not 
here by noon, I shall hold our bargain broken. We will 
weigh anchor, and sail where it please vs to go.” 

“ As you please, sir,” answered the mate, “we have 
on board freight enough without this vagabond Saun¬ 
ders’ cargo, to coast the United States safely. If you 
like, we can sail this very hour.” 

“ Wait ’till noon, and not a moment later. We have 
a fair wind, and ought not to loose it. This Saunders—” 

“ If you please to look over the starboard,” said the 
pilot, “ you will see him coming.” 

Four oarsmen were pulling a boat towards the vessel, 
Saunders sat at the helm. As they came alongside, he 
stood up, waved his cap, and cried, 

“ Good morning, captain. 1 hope you have not waited 
for me. A rope, my lads, let me come aboard.” 

Arnold was out of humor. 

“ I thought better of your punctuality—it is almost 
noon, and we have not seen a bit of your freight. I have 
half a mind to break the bargain.” 

Saunders sprang on board, and shook the captain by 
the hand. 

“ W T hat time,” continued the latter, “ have you left us 
for loading the vessel ? Do you think my men have 
twenty arms apiece ?” 

“Loading the vessel?” repeated Saunders, indiffe¬ 
rently, “ 1 said not a word of it. I only spoke of my own 
luggage, and all I have is in the boat.” 

Arnold could not help laughing when he found that his 
anticipations of a cargo were fulfilled only by a trunk, 
bandbox, and umbrella, besides half-a-dozen little iron- 
bound kegs. 

“ Is that all ?” asked he, and when his passenger 
nodded in the affirmative, added—“ I fear you will ruin 
the business of the U nited States, if you carry a way so 
much property at once !” 

Saunders paid no heed to the remark, but busied him¬ 
self in bestowing his luggnge, and then puid the boatmen, 
while the sailors weighed anchor. When they were out 
at sea, Arnold went down into the cabin, where bis pas¬ 
senger was seated upon a sofa. 

“ Now, sir,” said he, “ that we have fairly left the land, 
have the caution to pray for a prosperous voyage, it would 
be a pity your precious cargo should be lost.” 

“You are pleased to be merry,” returned Saunders, 
for I assure you there is wealth enough in each one of 
those kegs to buy your vessel. They are filled with 
specie.” 

Arnold's manner changed. 

“And what have you been doing,” said he, “to amass 
such riches ? I wonder you dare trust me with the 
knowledge of them.” 

The other, after a pause, added— 

“Captain, I thought well of you, at first sight, and 
now beg that we shall be good friends. You must carry 
me safely and speedily to Madeira. I have been many 
years at sea, and never cared for a^ong or a short voyage; 
but now I feel a strange anxiety to set foot once more on 
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terra Jirma , and shall count the hours. I will pay you | 
like a prince, captain, when I am once on shore.” | 

“ Have no fear,” said Arnold, “ so long as the wind 
blows my good ship will hold on, and if we come across 
ugly fellows, pirates I mean, we have guns and cutlasses 
aboard.” 

Some weeks passed, with nothing to beguile the time, 
but the monotonous occupations of a sea-voyage, the 
wind continuing fair. At last Saunders could descry, 
looming dimly on the horizon, the long wished for land. 

11 We are not ashore yet!” observed the captain, in 
reply to his burst of exultation. “ It is too lare to come 
to anchor to-night. There is a heavy gale rising, and I 
fear we shall have tough work yet, before we get into 
the Bay of Funchal.” 

“How unlucky!” eried the passenger. “But surely 
we can make the harbor before the storm comes upon 

us?” 

“ I am afraid not,” answered Arnold. “ If you will 
listen, you will peroeive there is no common tempest 
brewing.” 

Saunders watched with increasing anxiety the indica¬ 
tions of the heavens, which were threatening enough. 
Dark masses of clouds piled up in the sky, were ever 
and anon, rent by angry flashes of lightning. As the sun 
went down, the land they were approaching, was lost in 
the lowering blackness. The sea seemed boiling tip 
from its depths, and the dark waves were crested with 
white foam, swelling higher as the fitful blast swept over 
them. The heat of the atmosphere was intolerable, and 
the gush of wind felt like the breath of a furnace. The 
tails were taken in, and every effort made to keep the 
vessel out of the currents, m which there was danger of 
her being driven violently towards the shore. But the 
agitation of the sea was more violent than could be 
accounted for, even by the effect of the gale. The very 
deep seemed to reel, the billows suddenly rose to a 
formidable height, and a noise louder than a hundred 
peals of thunder, convulsed the air. The energy of the 
men was completely paralyzed. 

“For mercy 1 * sake, what does this meant” cried 
Saunders, grasping the captain’s arm. 

“ Aa earthquake!” replied Arnold, in a deep and 
hoarse, but calm voice. “ It is time for each of us to 
commit our souls to the master we have served during 
life, i have nothing to fear for my own part. How it 
stands with you, Saunders, I cannot tell; but I fear me, 
your gold pieces will bring a sorry harvest, the way they 
are likely to be sown, It would take a long sickle to 
reap them at the bottom of the sea.” 

“ Can you never have done jesting ?” exclaimed the 
other, in an agony, wiping the cold sweat from his fore¬ 
head. 

“ What would you have me do T” replied the captain. 
“ But you are right, this is no time for it. And ha! 
here comes a light breeze from the land. All hands to 
work, up with the sails! Holloa! my lads, she is strong 
enough to work against the current.” 

His orders were instantly obeyed. The tails were 
hoisted, and for some minutes, all was hope, when came 
a violent thunder-burst, and the breeze changed into a 


j hurricane. The hapless ship was now the sport of the 
waves, and before the order could be given to take in sail, 
the mainmast bent, creaked, and snapped in two, and 
her lay a log upon the deep. Her fate was not 
long undecided. At one instant she struck with such 
violence, that her planking was broken in—the next, a 
1 mountain billow swept over her, and “The Lost Heart” 

I was engulfed in the waters. 

The morning sun rose clear in the bright blue sky. 

I The storm was over—the sea smooth, the breeze being 
scarcely enough to ripple its surface. The luxuriant 
vegetation of the beautiful island looked more brightly 
green in the sunshine. The foliage was glistening with 
drops brilliant as diamonds. Delicate plumaged birds 
were fluttering from bough to bough. The human beings 
to be seen were chiefly country people, in light and 
picturesque costume, with all the gaiety of a delicious 
climate in their faces. A few fishermen were busied at 
different places on the shore, singing merry songs to 
beguile their labor. 

| Two men, seated on a rock by the sea-side, formed a 
! striking contrast to the cheerfulness of the country 
people. Their clothing was wet and torn, their head 
1 and feet were bare, while their whole appearance be- 
! tokened that they had just escaped with their lives from 
shipwreck. They sat a long while in silence, at length 
I one, who seemed the most wretched of the two suddenly 
looked up, and burst into a peal of unnatural laughter. 

| “ Have you gone mad, Saunders ?” asked his compan- 

| ion, “or what can move you to laugh at such a time T” 

“ The fiend I have served my life long!” answered ho 
! bitterly. “You know I was rich—do you know how I 
came by it? I owned a slave ship and a privateer? 

; That is the way I came by so much gold, and it is now 
; in the bottom of the sea!” 

“ And your guilt,” muttered Arnold, has sunk my 
good vessel—and lost me the lives of four of my men ? 
|| But ’tis no use dealing in reproaches. I will make my 
; way to Funchal, and try to get a place as a sailor, 

I where I can eurn my bread.” 

| “No,” returned Saunders, “I can do better for you 

j than that. I have not lost all. I have a ship in the bay 
(of Funchal which I will bequeath to you, for I will never 
go to sea again. I have also a house there, where my 
daughter lives—my daughter—for whose sake I coveted 
i wealth. You shall go with me to find her.” 
j The two, accompanied by the others who had escaped 
; j the wreck, walked to Funchal, and found, without difE- 
; cully, the house belonging to Saunders. It was situated 
in the suburbs of the town, and surrounded by citrons 
and orange trees. 

Arnold remained long in the house of his friend, who 
was seized with a melancholy that rapidly undermined 
his health. The recollection of his past lawless life filled 
him with remorse, and dread of the future. He strove, 
however, to conceal his misery from the eyes of his 
daughter, Leyda, a lovely girl, who had seen but thirteen 
summers. Never had Arnold’s fancy painted such a 
vision of innocence and beauty. Her gentle influence 
softened his restless spirit, and taught him a love for 
goodness and virtue. 
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One day, he found her in the garden, weeping alone. 
But little entreaty was necessary to persuade the open- 
hearted girl to confide to him her griefs. The loss of her 
father’s wealth had aliennted from him his summer 
friends, and those who had flattered him in his prosperity, 
now that he hud barely suflicient for a maintenance, 
•poke freely of his former course of life. Leyda heard 
the rumors, and was shocked to think that he whom she 
had been taught to venerate and love from childhood, 
should-be branded as a man of crime, while his gloomy 
mood tended to confirm suspicion. 

Arnold could not deny to the heart-stricken girl that 
her father's past career had been one of sordid vice; he 
had learned the truth from Saunders’ own confession, but 
he held out to her the hope of bis reform, and showed 
how she might lead him to repentance. From that 
moment the childish gaiety of Leyda was gone; she 
never left her father’s side and the instructions she had 
herself received from Farther Marco, the priest in Fun¬ 
chal, she repeated to him. She pleaded the cause of 
religion, day by day, ’till the hard heart of the sinner was 
melted within him. Saunders looked back with horrer 
on his past life, and longed for the seal of Heaven’s for¬ 
giveness. His daughter led him to Father Marco; the 
priest received his confession, and taught the penitent to 
seek pardon at tho feet of Him who “ despiseth not the 
contrite heart, nor the desire of such as are sorrowful.” 

Nor was this solemn lesson without its effect upon 
Arnold Schorr. Who could have been unmoved by the 
sight of a daughter leading back her parent to the way 
of life he had forsaken? The captain felt as he had never 
felt before,and when the reformed Saunders pressed upon 
him his gift, the good ship “ Lucifer,” Schorr made a 
vow in presence of Leyda and the priest, that his future 
life should be devoted to acts of mercy and benevolence, 
and that on such errands would he sail to different parts 
of the world. 

To be brief, for we have been at retrospection long 
enough, Arnold had since that time, made many successful 
voyages, and amassed considerable wealth, which he em¬ 
ployed in promoting the happiness of his fellow creatures, 
and found his reward in the consciousness of fulfilling his 
duty, and in the love of the pious Leyda, whom he mar¬ 
ried when she arrived at a suitable age. 

The captain was roused from his revery by the ap¬ 
proach of the mate, who came to receive bis orders for 
the night. Having given the necessary directions, and 
ordered lights in his cabin, Schorr culled out, as if a sud¬ 
den thought had struck him, 44 Boatswain !” 

41 Ay, ay, sir!” promptly answered a short, thick set 
personage, thoroughly a sailor in appearance, coming to 
him. 

“It bids fair to be a clear night,” observed the captain. 

44 Ay, sir,” returned the man ; 44 there is nothing like j 
being at sea in fine weather, with a merry heart and 
plenty of provisions. Do you know, captain, I have 
never set foot on the land, for the last ten years.” 

44 You are a skilful and experienced seaman and the 
pride of my vessel. Many a brave lad has learned the j 
sailor’s art in your school. Now, suppose I give you a j 


'rough unbroken hand, can you manage him, think you, 
and turn him off an adroit seaman 7” 

‘ 44 Trust me for that,” replied the boatswain, laughing. 

I 44 It must be a hard piece of wood my knife cannot cut. 
j I have brought many an idle fellow to his bearings. Nay, 

were he the imp himself—I beg your pardon, captain, 
but what is your will ?” 

| 44 1 brought such a one from Hamburg with me. Ha 

was living in idleness on his poor old mother, wasting 
her earnings in drink, and repaying her with hard words 
and abuse. What think you of him?” 

II “Give him to me, I will deal with him,” and his 
gesticulation expressed his meaning. “You under¬ 
stand me, sir, I will make him a useful lad.” 

44 1 will bring him up to you. Steersman, Mortens.” 

44 Ay, ay, sir!” was the answer. 

44 Take my place here while I go below a few minutes. 
Keep up sail, and as close to the wind as possible. If 
! anything is wanted, call me.” 

I The steersman took his place, tho boatswain left the 
quarter-deck, and Arnold descended into the cabin. 

| A lamp, suspended from the roof, gave a dim light. 
Matthias was sitting up, but seemed not more than half 
! awake, stupified by the motion of the vessel as well as 
the fumes of liquor. Arnold roused him with some diffi¬ 
culty. He stood up and stared about him with a bewil¬ 
dered air, saying, 

j “Ha! what—all dark so soon—eh 7 Well, I mast 
pay the reckoning, I suppose. I have not a shilling in 
j my pocket—that’s fine—eh, landlord ?” 

| The captain shook him again. 44 Do you know where 
you are—my lad ?” 

| “ Oh ! right well! I came aboard your ship with you, 

land swear your wine is capital. Shall we have another 
glass or two 7” 

j 44 No more folly !” said Schorr, 44 we will teach you 
j better behavior. Come with me.” And he took him 
by the arm, but the youth, who had just began to com¬ 
prehend his situation, broke aw ay from him, and stagger¬ 
ing across the floor, stumbled against a glass case, and 
! wounded his head slightly with the broken pieces of 
‘ glass. 

| 44 Come, away, sir. My cabin is no place for you. 

j Up to the deck, and learn your duty !” and be led him, 
now unresisting, up the stairs. 44 Holloa—boatswain ! 
j here is your recruit. Away with him.” 
j 44 Ay, ay, captain,” was the reply, while the sturdy 
'seaman laid hands on the trembling Matthias. 

| The captain whispered in the boatswain's ear, 44 Be 
'strict but not too severe, I hold you accountable for 
| him.” 

Several weeks had elapsed, and we return to the 
i “ Lucifer,” which was now ploughing her way over the 
| vast Atlantic. Captain Schorr stood on the quarter¬ 
deck, spying another vessel with his telescope. He 
j closed the instrument, and at tho moment, an active lad, 
in sailor’s clothes, came up, and took it respectfully out 
of his hand. 

| 44 Shall I put the glass away, captain ; or will you want 

to use it again 7” 
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“ Take it away, Matthias,” replied Schorr, “ and then 
go into the cabin and bring me segars and a bottle of 
Madeira.’* 

The young man did as he was bid, and returned 
promptly. 

“Shall I strike a match,” asked he, “ or bring a can¬ 
dle for you to light youraegar?” 

“ Bring a candle, aod be careful the wind does not 
blow it out.” 

“ Never fear,” said Matthias, and turned to go after 
the light, when the boatswain, who was at the helm, 
called out, 

“ Have you no better manners, than to speak so saucily 1 
to your captain? How dare you say to him, * never fear V ” 

“ I beg your pardon, captain,” said the youth, color¬ 
ing, “ 1 did not meau to speak so heedlessly, and will be 
more careful in future.” 

“ Begone,” answered Schorr. Matthias obeyed, and 
immediately re-appeared with the light. The captain 
lighted his segar, poured out some wine, sipped it slowly, 
praising its excellent quality, then filling a glass,he offered 
it to Matthias. 

“ I dare not drink,” said the young man. 

14 How !” asked the captain, surprized, “ do you re¬ 
fuse ?” 

“ You must not be angry with me, captain,” persisted 
the lad ; “ wine has nearly been my ruin already.” 

“ What, for bringing you on board my vessel 7 Do you 
call that your ruin—eh 7” 

“ No, no !” answered Matthias; “ you know what I 
moan. I have sworn that I will not taste another drop 
of wine, at least ’till I can repay my poor mother, for the 
trouble I have given her. I hope you will not disapprove 
of this resolution, captain*” 

“ Give us your hand, my boy,” said Schorr, “ and I 
now go about your business.” Matthias bowed and 
withdrew. 

More than a year had passed, and still the Legacy 
Ship was on the broad ocean. The captain and officers 
were assembled on the quarter-deck; the men stood 
around in silence. They had been engaged in a solemn 
duty, that of committing to the deep the body of the mate, 
who had died after a short illness. 

“ We must now return each to our business, com¬ 
rades,” said Schorr. “ We will long remember him 
whom we have lost, for all loved him. As to the next—” 
here his eye fell on a young sailor who stood near him— 
“ my second steersman will take the post occupied by 
our late friend; hit place is now vacant. Shall I name 
you for steersman ?” 

The young man seemed ashamed as he confessed that 
be was not yet qualified for so important a place. He 
had not been long on board, but long enough to know 
how strict was the discipline maintained, and how dan¬ 
gerous it would be to accept an office for the duties of 
which he felt himself incompetent. 

“ To whom shall I give the place ?” asked the captain. 
“ May it please you, sir,” interrupted the boatswain, 
“ to listen to me a moment. It is now more than a year 
since you placed in my care a spoiled lad, to be disci 


1 plined and instructed. I have tried to do my duty by 
him, and as our preacher says, he has brought forth much 
| fruit under my teaching. I will venture to say he under- 
I stands ship-service as well as any hand on board, and is 
i disposed to do his best. ’Twould be a great enconrage- 
| ment, should you promote him. If you will take the 
I advice, sir, of your old and true friend, choose Matthias.” 
Having made an unusual exertion in delivering so long a 
speech, the seaman wiped his forehead and retired. 

“ Do you all agree with him?” asked Schorr of the 
officers. 

“ Yes, sir, choose Matthias!” was the general voice, 
and the sailors expressed their satisfaction by a hnzza. 
The captain then formally invested Matthias with his 
new dignity, shook hands with him, and left him to the 
congratulations of his comrades, particularly his master, 
the boatswain, who took the credit of all his good fortune 
to himself. I shall not stop to show how Matthias ac¬ 
quitted himself, but it may be conjectured from his begin¬ 
ning, that he did well. 

Dame Otto sat alone in her little shop one evening, 
listening to the monotonous tickling of the clock, and 
thinking of her son, whom she had not now seen for eigh¬ 
teen months. She was so much absorbed that she scarcely 
heard the door open, but was all surprize when she saw 
| Arnold Schorr standing before her, in the same seaman’s 
dress he wore when she saw him last. 

“Good evening, dame,” said he. “Is your rum as 
good as it used to be, I wonder ?” 

| The old woman stood up, and looked bewildered at 
1 her guest. 

“ What! is it possible you do not know mo ? and yet 
I thought—” 

Before he could finish the sentence, she caught hold of 
his hand, exclaiming,—“ Arnold Schorr; you took away 
my son—my Matthias, and promised to bring him back 
to me ! What have you done with him T Where have 
you left him 7” 

“ He is here,” said Arnold. “ Do you wish to see 
him?” 

The dame uttered a scream of eager delight. “ Mat¬ 
thias ! my boy! where is be?” 

“ Here, mother!” cried a voice, and the lad rushed in 
and fell upon his mother’s neck. 

But we cannot describe a scene like this. 

Once more we change the scene, to the lovely island 
of Madeira. The day was bright and beautiful. “ The 
Lucifer” lay at anchor in the bay, looking as if she had 
found her home, after so many perilous voyages. And 
there were happy hearts among the crew who sympa¬ 
thised with the joy of {heir captain. He returned to his 
wife, his beloved Leyda, resolving never to part with her 
again. 

Saunders had long been the victim of a wasting illness. 
His mind as well as his body, had suffered, but the gen¬ 
tle care of his daughter, and the kindness of the good 
old priest, had recovered him from his mental malady. 
Now he lay on the bed of death, but he had strength 
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enough left to welcome Arnold, and to bless him for 1 
having so well fulfilled his vow. 

44 You bring me peace,” said the feeble old man, 44 for 
I know I leave my Leyda with one who will comfort her, 
and never grieve her as I have done. Where is my 
daughter?” | 

41 Here, dear fnther!” answered Leyda, who knelt! 
weeping, by the bedside. Saunders grasped her hand, ! 

44 God bless you, my loved one,” he murmured, 44 and 1 
he will—he pardons me—even me—through the merits ! 
of a Redeemer. My hour is come. Where is Father j 
Marco?” j 

44 1 am here,” answered the aged priest, and at the I 
request of the dying man, they all knelt in prayer. His ! 
voice trembled from the infirmity of age, but fervent were ! 
his thanksgivings, and his petition that a happy entrance i 
might be granted the departing soul into the kingdom of ■ 
bliss. When he ceased, all was silent. Saunders had 
breathed his last. 

Old Burkhardt, tho pilot, added a note to this narra¬ 
tive, mentioning that some years after, he chanced to be j 
at Funchal, his vessel lying at anchor in the bay. Pas- i 
sing the house which had formerly belonged to Saunders, j 
he saw a matron of graceful appearance walking in the 
garden with an old woman, who seemed to take great J 
delight in tending the flowers. An elderly man came up ! 
and joined them,—it would not have been difficult to j 
recognize him as Captain Schorr, though for the present' 
ho hud laid asido the mariner’s garb. Burkhardt beard 
him say to the dames, who listened with great pleasure, ! 
44 1 have news for you; here is Matthias returned, with 1 
the 44 Lucifer” in capital trim ; he will remain several 
months quietly with you, before he is ready to sail again.” i 


Original. 

THE SEASON IS PAST, ELLEN. 

BT MRS. CAROLINE ORN1. 

The season is past, Ellen, now, 

For thy smiles or thy tears to deceive; 

The sunshine or cloud on thy brow, 

No more can delight me or grieve. 

Thy smile, it was once to my heart, 

Like the star of love's own brilliant beam ; 

Too soon its bewildering light. 

Proved only a meteor gleam. 

And more precious to me were thy tears, 

Than the pearls that lie hfd in their shells, 

In the calm, azure depths of the sea, 

Where the tempest-tossed billow ne’er swells. 

Farewell, to thee, Ellen, farewell! 

The hour of thy trymnph is past: 

Thou wert false, and it cost roe a pang— 

Now, thy chains from my spirit, I east. 


Original. 

DESPONDENCY. 

BT W. FALCONER. 

I. 

How sad to muse upon this scene— 

Heaven's sunshine gladsome o'er me, 

With hills arrayed in living green, 

And azure waves before me. 

How sad to sit among the flowers 
To light in beauty springing, 

While o’er my soul, where winter lowers. 

The Spring no bloom is flinging. 

II. 

And yet, this is my native vale, 

The Eden of my childhood! 

When gaily as yon pleasure sail, 

I roamed the haunted wild wood. 

Methought I ne’er would see this Spring, 

When Autumn leaves were falling; 
Methought I was a useless thing, 

Which Fate was then recalling. 

HI. 

And here, with weary feet, I've come, 
Outbraving ills and danger, 

To view once more my mountain home. 

And feel myself a stranger! 

I deemed, that mounting to its source. 

My soul its vernal gladness, 

Might yet regain, and gather force 
To chase its settled sadness. 

IT. 

But now I'm lonelier even here, 

Than when amid the ocean, 

I've crossed to see the valley dear, 

W'ith such a deep devotion. 

Yet softly shall thy sweet winds sigh 
Around my grave turf lowly, 

And kindred dust of saints on high, 

Make Nature’s last sleep holy! 

Paris, 1841. 

Original. 

ANSWER TO THE REV. J. H. CLINCH'S 
CHARADE. 

IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

Behold ! afloat on the murky air, 

When wintry breezes blow ; 

(Spotless and pure as a virgin fair,) 

My first —the fleecy snow. 

But when array’d in green, are the glade 
And the oak-crown'd mountain top; 

My second is seen in the sparkling sheen, 

Of the rain, or the dewy drop. 

And when the Spring, on sunny wing. 

Appears, with her flowery crop; 

My form from the snow peeps out, and lo! 

'Tis the lovely, the modest, snow-drop. 

MRS. L. F. FEARNHEAD. 
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Original. 

ARTHUR GOOD ALL; 

OR, LOVE, OPPRESSION AND ENTERPRIZE. 

A SKETCH. 

BT ROBERT HAMIT.TON. 

Mat had come with its budi, leaves and blossoms— 
the streams were leaping and sparkling in the golden sun¬ 
shine. The shepherd’s pipe was heard on the mountains 
and in the valley, mingling with the cheerful shout of the 
husbandman, as he drove his “jocund team.” All nature 
seemed to rejoice at the rosy reign of summer which had 
at once burst forth in its richness of beauty from the 
embraces of a tardy spring. It was at this period that 
one lovely morning I found myself in the pleasant village 
of Rosecrag, in the county of Westmoreland, rod in 
band, departing for my favorite amusement to a beauti¬ 
ful lake in the heart of the mountains *of that romantic 
district. As yet, the inhabitants were not astir, and 
one unbroken silence reigned over the hamlet. The 
little gardens which lay before each snowy cottage, were 
glittering with the dews of the night—the moss-rose 
and the woodbine twined in luxuriant beauty around the 
trelliced porches and casements, where nestling, the robin, 
with his pipe of melody, warbled his matin hymn. Just 
as I had reached the end of the village, my attention 
was arrested by a young man seated at the door of one 
of the cottages, so deeply absorbed in meditation, that 
he was unconscious of my approach until I was close 
upon him; he then started up, and began busying him¬ 
self in collecting together some scattered implements, 
which, with his costume, betokened his calling to be 
that of a smith. It was plainly apparent that he was 
laboring undor some considerable excitement, for I 
beheld him draw his hand across his eyes, and avert his 
head, as if unwilling that I should perceive his emotion. 
He was a fine, manly-looking fellow, and I thought that 
the cause which could bring a tear into such eyes, must 
be one of very extraordinary nature. Pretending that 
my apparatus required some repair, in which he could 
aid me, I found means to draw him into conversation, 
but though civil in his language, he appeared to refrain 
from being too communicative, so that despairing of 
success in finding the cause of bis sorrow (for still the 
tear would occasionally glisten in his eye,) I was about 
departing from the spot, when a beautiful girl, panting, 
and almost breathless, appeared before us. On perceiv¬ 
ing me, she started back, and would have retired, but 
the young man prevented her by kindly saying, “Come ] 
hither, Jessy, you have nothing to fear; this gentleman 
is only a stranger.” 

“ I wish I were a friend,” I replied, “ that I might 
serve you.” 

The young man cast at me a look of indignation, as if 
he deemed my remark a liberty to which I was not enti- : 
tied, and he not inclined to receive. “ Pray be not! 
offended,” I said. “ You may consider me intrusive, and j 
perhaps, impertinent, in seeking to inquire into your I 
afflictions, but believe me, I am actuated by the kindest | 
foelings. I saw that some calamity weighed heavily 
33 * 1 


] upon you, and resolved, if in my power, to abate it. I 
I see, too, that this young maiden is a sharer in your sor* 
j rows ; confide, then, to me, your secret. I am sincere— 
candid in my motives, and you will find that my wish to 
serve you will keep pace with my professions.” 

The youne girl who stood by his side, and who had now 
taken his hand, looked wistfully in his face. It was a 
look that bespoke a heart full of anxiety, love; and doubt. 
He regarded her for a moment with the kindest sympa¬ 
thy—his lips quivered—the blood mounted to his cheek, 

! his dark flashing eyes were drowned in tears, and ha 
■ strained the innocent creature to his bosom. 

“ Sir, sir,” he said—he could not utter more, but ex¬ 
tending to me his hand, grasped mine firmly. It waa 
more eloquent than reply. The next minute he was 
himself again, while he said, “You are kind, sir—gene¬ 
rous—but you cannot aid me—and, even if you could, 
and were willing—yet stranger to me, as you are, I 
could not accept your offer—my secret you are welcome 
to, because to-day it will be known in the village. Yet— 

| yes, sir, you can serve me—you shall learn the cause 
of ray sufferings, and when I am gone far from the home 
of my fathers, perhaps you will refute the voice of calumny, 
and do justice to my name.” 

“ Willingly,” I replied. “ I pledge my honor to fulfil 
your request.” 

“To-day, sir,” he continued, “I leave this village.” 

“ And for what—from what cause ?” I inquired. 

“From oppression and villainy—to avoid the finger 
of scorn which will be pointed at me, because I am a 
beggar!” 

“ And is that all V* I remarked. 

“All?” he bitterly retorted, “and is it not enough? 
to be driven from my native village like a thief—to know 
that the dwelling of my boyhood—the cottage in which 
I first beheld the day, where a mother’s love, and a 
father’s blessing once awaited me, shall pass into the 
possession of others.” 

“ No! Arthur, no!” passionately exclaimed the young 
female, clasping her arms around his neck, and burst¬ 
ing into tears, “ No, Arthur, you must not, shall not 
leave us, or, if you do, I will accompany you.” 

It was no longer to be concealed that this was an 
affair of the heart; while the young man, by this sudden 
appeal to his feeliugs, was quite unmanned—ho stood 
irresolute—the poor girl hung sobbing on his bosom; at 
length he continued— 

“ This is folly, Jessy; you know that I could never 
brook to see the home of my boyhood in the possession 
of a stranger. There are bright skies and green fields 
elsewhere, kinder hearts, and sweeter faces than—no! 
j Jessy, not sweeter faces—for go where I may, thy face 
I will be ever the sun of my existence, while the remem¬ 
brance of tby love shall urge me to exertion to acquire 
prosperity. Come, come, do not weep, we will yet be 
happy, spite of hard-hearted fathers and cruel creditors.” 

“And is it merely your inability to defray a lawful 
debt,” I inquired, “ that compels you to desert your 
native village 7” 

“ Nothing more, sir!” he replied—“ a debt contracted 
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to save the memory of a departed futher from the odium 
of an unfeeling world.” 

“ And which you have not the means to liquidate ?* 

44 Yes, sir, not for the present. I asked but time, but 
that was denied me. My poor father! Would to 
Heaven that I were slumbering beside him. Pray, sir, 
forgive me. I ora wandering—my mind is disturbed. 
You have promised to avert the breath of slander from 
my name when I am gone, and it is necessary that you 
should know the cause of my suffering. It is brief—a 
tala of every day occurrence. My father, sir, was a 
man once well to do in this village. Thirty years, by 
honest industry, did he hold his head erect, clear from 
speck or shame, ’till my poor mother died, and the 
blight of sorrow brought disease to his frame. Where 
were happiness and prosperity, were now suffering and 
poverty. Still, sir, he wanted for nothing that this 
band and the sweat of my Ijrow could procure; but 
trouble follows trouble, and at length I too was laid on 
the bed of sickness—debts were now contracted—em¬ 
barrassments followed, ’till, at last, my father’s spirit 
sought another world, and I was left alone. For myself 
I cared not, for I well knew that my own exertions could 
always procure me independence, but a hard-hearted 
creditor of my deceased parents, demanded settlement 
of a debt contracted in his illness. It was not in my 
power to defray it, and he threatened an immediate 
execution. I expostulated, but ’twas in vain, and, at 
length, to save the memory of my father from reproach, 
I bound myself for its payment. A week since, it 
became due, when I was disappointed in my expected 
means to meet ir. I asked but n month longer, but he 
would not grnnt it—scoffed at my 4 fine feelings of honor,’ 
as he called them—obtained the legal process for sule 
of my home and its effects, and, to-duy, I am a beggar 
in the world. May my curse!”— 

44 Oh ! Arthur!” exclaimed the girl, catching his arm, 
which he had raised in the act of his ejaculation— 44 Oh, 
Arthur! curse him not. There is retribution in Heaven. 
You are not a beggar; look here! here are the savings 
of three years, from the moment when first we plighted 
our vows; lake them Arthur, you shall not leave me 
penniless. I know your noble heart—your industrious 
nature. Take this—use it and doubt not but with the 
blessing of God, you will prove prosperous.” 

“No, Jessy, no!” ho replied, “ l will not rob you. 
Death might overtake me, and it would be a bitter 
remembrance in my last moments, to know that ”— 

44 That what, Arthur!—that I had made you happy ? 
Oh! Arthur, Arthur, you do not love me!” responded 
the affectionate creature. The young man pressed her 
to his heart, hut could not speak, while she continued— 
“ Yes, Arthur, I know you will accept it for my sake— 
for your Jessy’s as you have alwsys so kindly called me 
—and look—here is what I am sure you will not refuse 
—my miniature; if you will love that half as well as 1 
am sure you do the original, I will try to be—ha—ha— 
happy in your absence.” 

Arthur took it, and pressing it to his lips, placed it in 
his bosom—then on those of Jessy he imprinted & warm 
and fervent salutation. At this moment voices were 


j heard in earnest conversation, and the next, Jessy’s 
' futher with Weasel, the cruel creditor, stood in our pre- 
| sence. 

| “ Come home!” exclaimed Mr. Williams to his 

( daughter. “ I expected that I would find you here. 

| Arthur Goodall, I thought, sir, that I had charged you 
I not to encourage this foolish girl in a passion which can 
* never be realized. I have often told yon, sir, that my 
i daughter never can he yours. And even now, when 
j you are in the very jaws of ruin, you dare to despise my 
■ commands, and rob me of my child.” 

I Arthur spoke not, but smiled contemptuously upon 
j the old man. Poverty is ever a murk for the abuse and 
I sneers of the unfeeling. 

] “ Come home!” he continued, dragging Jessy from 

the embrace of Arthur, rendered furious by the smile 
which Arthur cast upon him—it spoke doggers to his 
soul. 

The poor girl yielded reluctantly to her father’* com- 
j mands, but more to his violence, while Wens-cl, ndvan- 
[Icing to Arthur, requested to know “ by what right he 
' was still there?” 


41 By the right of God and my birth,” cried he, 44 and 
the curse of thot God rest upon that man who seeks 
to drive me from it.” 


Weasel shrunk back appalled, while Arthur stood, 

! with his arms extended, his fists clenched, and his 
I eyes flashing with the fire of revenge, he w as a human 
| tiger, ready to spring upon his prey; but he felt it was 
| unworthy of him, and he faintly muttered, “Villain! 


Villain!” 


I At length Weasel assumed a show of courage, and 
advancing again to Arthur, desired him to quit the 
dwelling, at the same time he placed his hand upon his 
arm, as if to enforce his command. 

Patience now ceased to be a virtue. The spirit of 
retribution took possession of the heart of Arthur, and 
the next moment his oppressor lay senseless at his feet. 

44 Wretch, viper!” he exclaimed, 44 were it not that 
thy blood is unworthy of my bonds, with thy life thou 
shouldst expiate thy oppression.” 

| “Oh! Arthur, Arthur,” screamed Jessy, 44 do not— 
j do not, for my sake, imbue your hands in the blood of 
j that man. Oppressor, villain, as he is, leave him to .bis 
j own conscience, and the punishment of Heaven!” 

44 1 will, Jessy, I will,” ha replied, 44 but this is now 
no place for me; the hounds of law will speedily be 
| here, and to find me thus, will only bring double misery 
j upon me. Farewell! Farewell! my girl. Think of 
j me—pray for me !” he was about to approach her, but 
j her father interposed. 44 Enough, sir, you have done 
j| your worst,” continued Arthur. “You may port us in 
j, being, but you cannot in soul. Mr. Williams you will 
11 yet see the hour when you w ill repent you of your 
I injustice, when I shall demand , not sue, for the hand of 
j your daughter. God bless you my girl; farewell! He 
i fled from the spot. Weasel gradually began to show 
signs of recovery and consciousness, for which I was 
not sorry, for the sake of Arthur. 

44 Follow him! comfort him!” cried Jesty to me. I 
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did to. Her blessing rung in my ears as I departed ( are hard ”— 1 “ must have it!” were the only answers 
on mine errand. I made by Weasel—’till, at last, the old man saw nothing 

It was with diffisulty that I overtook Arthur, so but beggary before him—the very home above his bead 
rapidly had be fled from the scene of his suffering, and 
when I did, he was in no mood to listen to me. However, 
by persuasion, and my proffers to servo him, ho was 
induced to confide in me, and accept a letter to a friend 

of mine in a neighboring town, who I knew would be J of her sex, which ever rises in proportion as calamity ad¬ 
vances, did she cheer and encourage her father to exer¬ 
tion. “ Let him beggar us, my father—let him drive us 
forth into the world,” she would soy. “I am young— 
to herself. With this understanding, we parted, he to !l have strength—my health, and my reason, and under 
seek his fortune, and I to muse over the eurious circum-! the blessing of God, possessed of these, no great cala- 
stances by which we had so singularly become acquain-1 mity can befal us,” but the old man felt himself incapa- 
ted. I ble to exertion—his moral energy deserted him, and he 

Time rolled on. For five years I regularly made could do nothing but weep and repine at his folly, which 
my accustomed visit to the village of Rosecmg. But; thus had surrendered him to the grasp of his enemy, 
from the moment that I had parted from Arthur, I had I At this very period I chanced to make my usual visit 
never received from him the least intelligence. My; to Ilosecrag, and during my sojourn, was admitted to 

the full confidence of Mr. Williams. I saw, at once, 
the despicable design of Weasel, and although but ill 
prepared to ussist the old man, yet I made a strenuous 
exertion, and succeeded in extricating him from his dif- 
Poor Jessy still remained faithful to her vows, but ! ficulty. He was now again in n fair way of doing well, 
year after year left a deeper stamp of grief upon j while I also added much to the delight of Jessy, in 
her lovely features. The rosy hue of the cheek had j winning for her her father’s consent and promise to 
changed to tho paleness of the lily, and the sparkling " unite her to Arthur, should he ever return. In about a 
eye had dimmed in its lustre, still hope never forsook j week after this arrangement, I had passed an evening 
her, its altar burned brightly in her heart—her confidence I at the dwelling of Mr. Williams, and was on my return 
in Arthur was unshaken. She fondly saw in the pro- i home. My way lay by the side of a little coppice which 
•pective, the sun of happiness, when her lover would ,| extended up the brow of the crag from which the village 
return, when her constancy would be repaid by bis 1 ! takes its name. It was a lovely night—a bright sum- 
affection and prosperity, and even if it were orduined I mer moon was sailing in a sea of silvery ether, bathing 
that they should never meet again, still no other form leach mountain crag and forest in its mellow softness; 
should usurp his place in her heart, nay, even if he |J silence held her reign, and save the echo of my own 
were forgetful of his faith, she, at least, would remain j footsteps, not a sound—not even the breath of a tephyr 
inviolate in hers. Ia vain did her father importune her among the drooping leaves, disturbed the holy momeut. 
to forget him, and accept of other lovers. Weasel, the i As I passed on, the shadow of a human being flitted 
hard-hearted creditor, was a man of wealth, and had across my path, and at the same moment I heard n rust- 
ofiered for her hund. He, the oppressor of her lover!’ ling in tho coppice. I was alone—out of the reach of 
sooner would she have sheltered a basilisk in her bosom, j any habitation, and for aught I knew, out of any human 
sooner wonld she have linked herself to a festering corpse, i'hearing. A thousand images of robbery and murder 
than have wedded that villain of humanity. Well could ;j floated in my imagination, and I expected every moment 
she divine his animosity to Arthur—his black heart had ' to behold some footpad advance, and tell me to “ Stand 
hoped by his destruction, to obtain the hand which be | and deliver!” For an instant I paused, but feeling 
well knew would never be his, while Arthur remained j myself somewhat in the same predicament as Macbeth, 
in her presence, but his villainy hnd recoiled with tenfold j “ that returning were as tedious os going o’er,” I mus- 
disappointment upon him, for he was treated by her' tered tip heart, and proceeded on my way. As I passed 
with the most marked contempt. Still did he not de-1 the spot in the coppice from which the shadow had 
spair. The once wealthy Mr. Williams, Jessy’s father, jj[darted, I thought I perceived the figure of a man, but 
had met with losses in the world, and was now greatly j not being in a humor to court his acquaintance, I re¬ 
reduced. To avert disasters, as they hnd approached, hen spectfully left him to his moonlight meditations. A few 
had become occasionally a borrower of money from paces, at last, brought me to the plain, aud perceiving 
Weasel, who now, as a last resource to enable him to the path on every side around me clear, my courage 
achieve his ends, hinted to Mr. Williams that it was i returned, while curiosity led me to look back, to see if 
necessary the same should be made good. He well; there were any signs of the mysterious personage. I 
knew that all the old man possessed could not cancel was not disappointed, for I saw distinctly tho form of 
his obligations, and be thought that rather than Jessy Weasel; he was endeavoring to keep close to the edge 
would behold her father reduced to penury, she of the coppice, so as not to be discovered, but the clear 
would yield herself a sacrifice. In vain did Mr. Wil- moonlight shone so strongly on every object, that hit 
liains expostulate, in vain did he sue for time, but— intent was frustrated, and I was certain it was he. 
“Money is scarce,” “creditors are pressing,” “times On the next day, with the dawn I was awake when 


friend, to whom he had delivered my letter, informed 1 
me that shortly after, he bad departed as a common , 
sailor, on board of a British cruiser, to the coast of Egypt, j 1 
and all traces of him were, from that moment, lost. 


of service to him, at the same time I promised to be the 
receiver of any correspondence he might be pleased to M 
send to Jessy, and that I would have it safely delivered j| 


: was mortgaged to his unfeeling creditor, while he in- 
J wardly felt it was & fit retribution for his unjust and 
; ungenerous conduct towards Arthur. Still did not Jessy 
j despair; with that indomitable spirit, the characteristic 
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looking towards the village, I saw a thick black vapor!’ miscreant, at my mercy. I spoke not another word, but 
heavily curling up into the grey welkin of the morning; 1 left him a prey to his feelings. 


it was directly in the situation of Williams’ dwelling; IJ 
a singular presentiment took possession of my heart, 
while the recollection of Weasel added strongly to my 
suspicions. I lost no time, therefore, in hastening to the 
village, but before I reached it, I was met by a pea-,; 
sant, with the intelligence that Farmer Williams’ cottage 
had been burned to the ground. I was paralyzed. My " 
heart at once whispered, “Weasel is the incendiary!” I 
When I reached the smoking ruins, I found a group , 
of villagers assembled, who were loud in their lamen-. 
tations fur Jessy and her father, while; to my horror 
and astonishment, I saw the villain Weasel, who, 1 
with well dissembled countenance, was strongest in his i, 
expressions of sorrow. He approached me in the most )■ 
servile manner, and regretted that my kind endeavors in J 
tho cause of Mr. Williams, had thus ended so unpro- ! 
pitiously. I could not reply, but cast upon him a glance j 
of indignation and scorn; at the same moment poor I 
Jessy came running to me, bathed in tears. I 

“ Oh! sir,” she cried, “ I am so glad you aro come ; !j 
my poor father does nothing but weep and wish to see |J 
his benefactor, as ho calls you. Oh! sir, this is a sad, 
sad trial, but God’s will be done.” | 

“ Bo comforted, my good girl,” I replied. “ There 
is a balm for every wound. Come, lead me to your 
father.” ' 

She conducted me to a neighbor’s cottage, in which | 
tho old man had found shelter after the conflagration. J 
He was so overcome at my presence, that for many | 
minutes he could not speak, and even when he had |j 
recovered his speech, he could only mourn the loss he j 
had encountered. Not so Jessy—although affliction j 
bore heavily on her, still she was collected enough toll 
recount to me tho details of the calamity, and which I j 
found to have taken place shortly after tho time I had j 
so mysteriously discovered Weasel. i 

I lost not a moment in providing for the wants of j 
Jessy and her father, and although almost a stranger in | 
the village, I speedily raised friends sufficient in the old ', 
man’s behalf, to protect him from present want, and I 
give prospect of a comfortable future. While I was j 
thus busied, a circumstance occurred which impressed j! 
me still deeper than over, that Weasel was the incendi- j 
ary. Instead of generously contributing, as others, to J 
the assistance of Williams, he was only anxious to fix j] 
tho guilty deed on some one, and to this end, he had the 
audacity to affirm to mo that he had beheld a young man I; 
of the village, for some nights previous to the burning, | 
lprking in the neighborhood of Williams’ dwelling. I 
listened to him with tho most profound attention, nndj, 
when he had finished, I fixed my eye9 sternly on him, h 
while I pointedly said, “ Do you know the Rosccrag ! 
Coppice, Mr. Weasel ?” Had a thunderbolt have! 
stricken him, consternation could not more have done its | 
work ; he trembled violently—the blood forsook his face ji 
—his jaws fell apart, and he 6tood with a wild vacant , 
glance fixed upon me. That he was known he felt 
assured. Tho arrow of oonviction had entered into his !, 
soul; he was a creature in my grasp—a pitiful, guilty |j 


In about a week from this time, one afternoon while 
I was seated at the door of the tavern of the village, a 
post chaise drove up, from which a young man, browned 
with the suns of a foreign clime, and habited in an 
oriental costume, alighted. He requested to be shown to 
an apartment, and the master of the hotel to be sent 
to him. Conjecture was soon busy as to his errand, 
while the news of his arrival spread like wildfire through¬ 
out the village. In a short time the bar-room of the 
tavern was crowded, and groups of persons were assem¬ 
bled around the door, curious to know who could thus so 
mysteriously have come to Rosecrog. At length tho 
landlord made his appearance with an air of pomposity, 
which showed that the personage with whom he had 
been closeted, was, in his opinion, one of consequence. 
Questions from every side assailed him, as to the namo 
and business of the stranger, but to all he only replied 
by a shake of the head, and a look of the most myste¬ 
rious character. At the same time he advanced towards 
me, and requested that I should accompany him to the 
apartment of the new comer, who he said desired to 
speak with me. At first I hesitated, thinking that the 
landlord was laboring under some mistake, but on his 
saying that the stranger wished to see Mr. —, hav¬ 
ing observed me as he alighted from his carriage, I 
yielded to his desire, and was conducted to his presence. 
At my entrance he rose, and respectfully saluted me by 
my name, at the same time told tho host to be expedi¬ 
tious in bringing hither Mr. Williams and his daughter, 
as ho had business of great importance to communicate 
to them. The landlord left the apartment, and the 
stranger, grasping my hand with a burst of feeling, 
exclaimed, “My friend, my benefactor!” I started 
back in 6urprize. I had no remembrance of bis form 
or features, arid thought that he must bo in error, but 
he quickly continued, “ You do not remember me ? well, 
well, I do not wonder at it; burning suns and other 
climes have been at work upon my features, but thank 
Heaven I have not forgotten yours.” In a moment 
I recollected him, and returning the pressure of his hand 
—“ Is it not Arthur Goodall ?” I inquired. 

“It is,—the same Arthur Goodall you once be¬ 
friended, and who now, thank Heaven, can repay his 
debt of gratitude.” 

“ You owe me none,” I answered. “ I am glad, how¬ 
ever, to know that you have been prosperous.” 

“ I have been prosperous. From the hour, sir, that I 
parted from you. My story is a brief one. With the 
assistance of your friend, to whom your letter introduced 
me, I was relieved from immediate want, but finding 
that England was no longer a homo for me, and that 
without my Jessy I could not be happy, I went to sea. 
Chance conducted me to Egypt, where circumstances 
occurred to render my services of value to the Pacha. 
The works of a military engine, of great importance, by 
the death of the chief engineer, had become useless. 
Luckily the knowledge I possessed of my former profes¬ 
sion of a blacksmith, enabled me to repair the defect. 
In return, the Pacha heaped honors and wealth upon 
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Original. 


me, and at length I am enabled to return to the village j 
of my birth, to claim my Jessy, and hurl defiance at my 
oppressor.’* 

At this moment the door of the apartment burst open, 
and Jessy and her father appeared. 

4i Arthur, my own Arthur!” she exclaimed. 
u Jessy, my beloved Jessy!” be responded, and the 
next moment they were in each others embrace. 

The sequel may bo easily inferred; in a few days the 
lovers stood at the altar of the village church. Their 
vows were hallowed by the blessing of the priest, and 
shortly afterwards, close to the cottage of which Arthur, 
by Weasel’s villainy, had been deprived, a splendid resi¬ 
dence arose. There long and happily did they dwell, 
while children, beauteous as their mother, sprang like 
rose-buds from the parent tree. With them resided 
Mr. Williams, ’till he was gathered to the land of his 
fathers. As for Weasel, fearing detection from the 
thought that I was aware of his act of incendiarism, and 
knowing that all hope of his possessing Jessy was for 
ever gone, as well as dreading now to encounter Arthur 
in the pride of his plenitude and power, be abruptly 
quitted the village on the morning of the nuptials, and 
went, no one knew whither, but the mystery was soon 
developed; two months after his disappearance, the 
body of a man was found washed ashore on the border 
of one of the lakes in Cumberland. The name of 
41 Weasel ” was found inscribed on various documents 
which were taken from his person, w’hich, with other 
circumstances, proved it to be his corpse; by what means 
he had met his death, was never discovered, but it was 
natural to suppose that he had committed the deed 
of self-destruction. Thus was the vengeance of the 
Almighty signally exemplified in the death of the oppres - 
Mor f while virtuous love and honest enterprize were as 
signally rewarded. 


Original. 

HUMAN LIFE. 

i. 

Sat, what is Life ? that toy we prize so dear; 

A silv’ry sound, vibrating on the ear— 

A gleam of sunshine on some desert spot, 

Cold, isolated, barren, and forgot, 

That only darts its false enliv’ning ray, 

To mock stem desolation’s with’ring sway, 

And mark where glowed fair summer’s flow’ry train, 
Now blighted, scathed, and ne’er to bloom again. 

II. 

’Tis a light bark that ploughs this world’s wide sea 
Through waves of woe, and storms of misery; 

O’er fortune’s quicksands, envy’s unseen shoals, 
While round it hatred’s deadly thunder rolls; 

Hope, the bright pilot, steers the rudder, breath, 

'Till anchored in the boundless haven, Death. 

• R. H. 
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It is now the dark and dreary season of winter;— 
patches of snow lie here and there on the brown her¬ 
bage-dry stalks and rustling stems are all that remain 
of the garden’s pride—the sky glooms loweringly above 
the frozen earth, and pale and feeble are the few gleams 
of sunshine which break through the leaden clouds. 
But, when thine eye, gentle reuder, shall dwell upon 
these pages which I now indite, the snow-spirit will 
have fled on the wings of mighty winds to the far regions 
of the north, and spring, with all its verdure and its 
freshness, will once more deck the earth. April will be 
here, with all its changeful beauty, its sunny smiles, its 
oft-shed tears, its balmy breath—waking the perfumed 
violet from its wintry sleep, and calling into existence 
the tiny crocus, the fragrant hyacinth, the stately narcis¬ 
sus, and all the host of early blossoms which delight the 
I senses in the ‘ soote season .’ 

“Of all the months that fill the year. 

Give April’s month to me ; 

For earth and sky are then so filled 
With sweet variety. 

“ The young peach-blossom’s shower ef rose. 

The pear tree’s pearly hue. 

As beautiful os woman’s blush, 

As evanescent too. 

“ The purple light, that like a sigh. 

Come* from the violet’s bed, 

As there tbe perfumes of the East, 

Had all their odors shed. 

“ Now comes a storm-cloud o'er tbe sky, 

Then all again, sunshine, 

Then clouds again, but bright, beneath 
The rainbow’s colored line.” 

Such is the pretty, girlish description of April, given 
by the lamented L. E. L., in the days of her earliest 
youth, and faulty as the verses may seem, when sub¬ 
jected to the strict rules of criticism, yet the freedom 
with which they seem to have been poured forth, th» 
buoyancy of spirit which pervades them, pleases tho 
fancy, and impresses them upon our memory like the song 
of a wild bird. What a curious volume might be made 
by collecting and arranging in order, all the descriptions 
of the delightful season of spring, which are to be found 
in English poetry from the time of Chaucer, to the 
present day! What a variety of phrase for the expres¬ 
sion of the same impulses—what dissimilar tvaina of 
thought awakened by the same objects—what diversity of 
feelings and fancies on a subject common to all ! Listen 
to the sweet and solemn music of the unhappy Chat- 
terton—he who died too early for his fame: 

“ The budding flowret blushes at the light. 

The meads are sprinkled with a yellow hue, 

In daisied mantle is the mountain dight, 

The tender cowslip beudeth with the dew; 

Tho trees enleafed, unto Heaven straught, ( tiritcJUng) 
When gentle winds do blow, to whistling din are brought. 
The evening comes, and brings the dew along, 

The ruddy welkin shineth to the eyne,(eye*) 

Around, the ale-stake minstrels sing the song, 

Young ivy round the door-post doth entwine; 

| 1 lay me on the grass: yet to my will 

Albeit all is fair, therwlacketh something still.’' 
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Reader, what thinkest thou of ttlis mournful strain ? j! ancestral curse on the house of Oxenham was finally 
coming after the light melody of the fanciful poetess; it j, fulfilled in the extinction of the race. 

Is like listening to the deep diapason of the organ, when j| Belonging to an ancient and noble family, the Oxen* 
the ear has been sated with the tinkling of the merry |i hams had long borne a distinguished part in the stirring 


guitar. There is scarcely to be found in the language, a j 
finer specimen of smooth versification, and, although in j 
accordance with modern taste, I have stripped it of the 
uncouth and antiquated garb in which the 44 Boy-Bard’* j 
delighted to clothe his exquisite fancies, I doubt whether j 
the lines have not lost more than they have gained by | 
the exchange. 

And now, friend, that I hove gossiped to thee of the 
41 time , place, and circumstance " which accompanies 
my writing, and may attend thy reading, let us proceed j 
at once to the legend which I offer to thy acceptance—a j 
tribute to the love of the marvellous, which is implanted j 
in the breast of every human being. It is a tradition of j 
that part of England where ore to be found more j 
remains of the ancient Dtuidical worship, and more j 
traces of Druidicat superstition, than in every other 
portion of the kingdom, and where a firm belief in the j; 
ministry of the fuiries or 4 pixies/ as they ore there 
Styled, still prevails among the lower class of pensants. 
Many a wild tale might be found in its stores of legen¬ 
dary lore, but content thee now, gentle reader, wiih this. 

THE WHITE BIRD OF OXENHAM. 


scenes of camp and court. Alwoys prosperous, they had 
acquired, by kingly largess and weolthy alliance, a 
princely fortune; and when, in the reign of the unfortu¬ 
nate Charles I., the chief of the family joined the royalist 
party, he sacrificed to his loyalty one of the richest 
I estates in the kingdom. He had the grief of learning 
! how vain had been his sacrifices, when, from his prison 
j in the tower, he heard the cries of the populace, pro¬ 
claiming the murder of his monarch. Not many days 
after the execution of the King, the summons of death 
came to the unhappy Lord of Oxenham, and, wearied 
with a life of turmoil, he would have laid his head 
calmly on the block, even as one lies down on the pillow 
of his nightly rest, had it not been for the ties of affec¬ 
tion which still bound him to existence. Hi* wife and 
only son remained in close concealment, suffering priva- 
j lion and want, not daring to venture from their humble 
j retreat, and it was their future fate which weighed 
I heavily on the heart of the doomed prisoner. Unable to 
j convey any written token of ins affectionate remembrance, 

I he charged his fuithful servant to hear to the Lady of 
Oxenham, his Inst farewell, together with a ring of plain 


_ , . . „ . - . . . black enamel, inscribed with the single word “ Snes,” 

44 Destiny may delay but not forget punishment.”— Shakspearc. j ’ 6 1 ' 

thereby indicating that she had more to hope from his 
Near tl.e village of Oakhampton, in .he wild and ,j dea|h ' t|mn from his prolonged jmpri.onnicnt, aince .he 
picturesque county of Devonshire, stand the remains of,' I)0rl i am ent would scarcely pursue o lone widow and a 
. large, antiquated building, erected in the .into of father|eM boy . , n the o]d „ cotd4 of lhe , !ou , 0 of 
Elizabeth, and still known among the peasantry, by the 
name of Oxenham Hall. One wing is still in perfect 
preservation, and its massive and cumbrous architecture 
would lead one to wonder how so noble a structure coujd 
become ruinous, if the blackened and crumbling walls of 
the dilapidated portion did not immediately solve the 
mystery by exhibiting the traces of the action of fire. 

To the superstitious, the old Hall is an object of dread, 
and he would be brave indeed who should venture within 
its grass-grown courts after the sun had set. Indeed, it 
is generally believed through the district, that a curse 
bangs on the place, and the utter desolation in which it 
stands, offers a more reasonable excuse than is usually 
to be found for popular superstition. The immense size 
of the apartments, which still remain, the rich ouk car¬ 
vings which decorate the wainscoting, and the large 
window once filled with the beautiful stained glass, 
attest the former splendors of the place. But the 
mouldy tapestry which flaps mournfully to the wind as 
it sweeps through the broken casement, and a moth- 
eaten stale-bed, over whose velvet draperies the spider 
has woven his web for years, are all that remain of the 
costly furniture which once adorned the mansion. The 
ravages of fire in the left wing of the Hall, have left 
nothing but blackened masses of stone, save in one angle 
of the building, where the peasants, in shuddering horror, 
point out the sleeping-chamber of the Lady of Oxenham 
and tell you, that although the fire originated in that 
chamber, it it the only one which was not entirely con¬ 
sumed. It is true that only a few half burnt rafters 
remain by which to mark the fttal spot in which the || 


Oxenham, still preserved amid the archives of the Del- 
muine family, is the following letter, written by the 
exiled King, Charles II., to the unhappy ludy: 

PrussclIs.'X), Oct., 1657. 

“ It has been my particular care of you, LlmtJ have thu* long 
deferred to lament with you the greate lossc that you and I 
have sustained, least in sionde of comforting, I might further 
expose you to the will of those who will be glad of any occa¬ 
sion to do you further prejudice, but I am promised that this 
shall he put sufely into your linnds, though it may bo not so 
soon as I wish, and I am very witling you should know, which 
I suppose you ennnot doubt, tlmt 1 beare n greale parte with 
you, of your nffliction, and whenever it shall be in my power 
to mnkc it lighter, you shall see I relay no a very kinde memory 
of your frinde, hy the caro I shall have of you, ond all bis rcla- 
tious, and of this you uiuy depend upon the word of 

Your very affectionate frinde, 

CHARLES X.” 

i Nor was Charles unmindful of bis pledge. At the resto¬ 
ration, the Oxenham estates reverted to the young heir, 
und, though oaks had been felled, parks ruined, plato 
melted down, and the fine old mansion used as a bar¬ 
rack by the parliamentary army, yet a short time suf- 
\ ficcd to bring back much of the ancient splendors of the 
, family. As a further proof of his gratitude for the 
father’s loyalty, Charles took the youth under his espe¬ 
cial protection, ond, sending for him to court, bestowed 
on him a place of profit and honor. The widow, com 
forted by the kindness of the monarch, lived not long 
enough to learn that the fuvor of princes may be more 
fatal than their frown. 

John Oxenham, young, high-spirited and passionate— 
with a fine person, graceful manners, and an insinuating 
address, w as gifted in an eminent degree with the requi¬ 
site qualifications for making a brilliant figure In the 
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eoart of the restored monarch. But the affection of the 
King, the possession of wealth, and the example of a 
licentious circle of friends, produced their full effect 
upon the undisciplined mind of the youth. The fate of 
his nohle father, the lessons of virtue inculcated by his 
excellent mother, were alike forgotten, and among the 
profligates of the day, John Oxenham soon became as 
prominent for his vicious indulgences as for his elegant 
person and address. Duplicity and hypocrisy were then 
court virtues, while vice, destitute even of the flimsy veil 
which refinement throws over its hideous features, was 
the bosom friend of the prince, as well as the nobles of 
England. An adept in all the wild excesses and follies 
of the times, the fine fortune of the heir of Oxenham 
melted away like snow before the sun. The morning of 
his twenty-fifth birthday saw him involved in debts which 
threatened to swallow up the noble heritage of his fnthers, 
and leave him a homeless beggar. But the gallants of 
those times had lenrned a secret in the art of alchymy, 
which is not yet forgotten in modern days. If they 
could not extract wealth from the philosopher’s stone, 
they knew how to win it by the spell of pleasant looks, 
and the talisman of lovers’ vows ; so that it was no 
strange thing for a spendthrft courtier to piece his 
worn-out 1 cloth of gold,’ with a scrap from the well- 
lined ‘frieze * jerkin of a city tradesman. Every feeling 
of John Oxenham’s nature revolted at the thought of 
marriage. His own experience amid the tainted beau¬ 
ties of high life, had taught him a lesson of distrust in 
the virtue of woman, and he was certain that such an 
alliance would draw down upon him ridicule, and, per¬ 
haps, disgrace. But no alternative remained, save a 
speedy flight from the harpy claws of his creditors, or a 
matrimonial connection with some wealthy dame, ambi¬ 
tious enough to barter, for a courtly bridegroom, her for¬ 
tune and her happiness. 

But fortune seemed disposed to favor the heir of 
Oxenham. In his frequent visits to the Jew money¬ 
lender, by whose aid bis broad acres had been transmu¬ 
ted into the precious metals, he had, more than once, 
beheld the dark eyes of a muffled female gazing down 
upon him, as if by stealth, from an upper casement; and 
had he been less entangled in more serious matters, he 
would probably have been induced to penetrate the mys¬ 
tery in which the veiled beauty seemed involved. But 
perplexed as he was, with pecuniary difficulties, he 
would scarcely have ventured upon a new and perilous 
affair of gallantry, had he not accidentally heard a rumor 
of her history. Born in the wilds of the new world, the 
daughter of a native princess, and an English adventu¬ 
rer, she had been entrusted to the care of the Jew in 
her childhood, and in his hands were placed the rich 
treasures which the mines of El Dorado had afforded to 
the cupidity of the fortunate sailor. But about the time 
when the father was expected to return to his native 
lend, tidings of his death arrived, and the youthful Zillah, 
left an orphan in a country of strangers, was entirely in 
the power of her covetous guardian. It is true the old 
man had always treated her as a daughter; the secret 
apartments in which she was secluded, were hung with 
tapestries each worth an earl’s ransom-—silver lamps, 
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|| fed with the perfumed oils of the East, shed their soft 
!, light upon luxurious conches, and carpets woven in Per- 

I tian looms; while all that art could invent of rich and 

I I rare, was bestowed upon the adornment of her exquisite 
j! beauty. But still she was only a prisoner in his bands r 
| for Mordecai loved her wealth, and he sought to hide 
t her from nil eyes until his only son should return from 
| his distant pilgrimage, when he hoped to secure her 
I riches by giving her in marriage to the young Hebrew. 

| But there was treason in the Jew’s household; a domes- 
) tic, whom he had ill-treated, told the tale of the veiled 
beauty to the Lord of Oxenham, and the glowing de¬ 
scriptions which he gave of her supassing beauty, os 
well as of her ingots of fine gold, arou«ed the strongest 
passions in the nature of the sated courtier. By mean* 
of the servant, who was in the confidence of Zillah, the 
affair was arranged with the utmost secrecy and success. 
Letters, expressive of the most devoted affection, had 
been the agents employed by the Lord of Oxenham, to 
win the heart of the innocent recluse, and, although she 
never replied to them, save by the month of the treache¬ 
rous domestic, yet, to a nature ardent as hers, they were 
, quite sufficient to arouse new feelings in her girlish 
heart. She consented to an elopement, and they, who 
had never exchanged a word with each other, save by 
the intervention of a third person, now met at the altar 
I to exchange a marriage vow. The first time Oxenham 
| ever listened to her voice, it was while pronouncing the 
oath which bound her for ever to his side, and it was 
not until the marriage had been legally solemnized, that 
he learned the secret of her ready acquiescence in his 
suit. She stood before him in all the budding loveliness 
of girlhood^ - beautiful as a dream, hut a cloud was upon 
the spirit which should have lighted up that glorious 
| temple. She was like a child whose faculties had never 
I been awakened—simple, artless, affectionate, but with a 
i dimness of intellect which, while it was fur removed 
| from idiocy, yet placed her in a lower scale of being 
than her seraphic beauty seemed at first to claim. 
Nothing but her enormous wealth could have reconciled 
John Oxenham to such a bride, whose very imbecility 
j of mind rendered her peculiarly liable to the dangers of 
a court life, and he marked out, for vengeance, the 
treacherous servant, who, in'the prosecution of revenge 
on the old Jew, had been careful to conceal nil the 
1 mental deficiency of the helpless Zillah. But dt t?rmin- 
ing to lose no time in securing her rich dowry, the Lord 
■ of Oxenham applied to the King, and relating to the 
merry monarch the tale of his clandestine marriage, 
implored his mojestys’s aid in compelling the crafty 
guardian to relinquish her wealth. This be had little 
difficulty in obtaining, and the old man was glad to 
; escape with a heavy fine in addition to the restoration of 
j I the bride’s riches. But when the money was secure, 

I and the King pressed Oxenham to present bis Indinn 
princess to the curious eyes of a court circle, he met 
with evasions and excuses. The sweetness and help¬ 
lessness of the timid Zillah bad awakened as much 
tenderness in the heart of the selfish voluptuary, as ho 
could now feel, and resolving, for her sake, as well as 
his own, to preserve her from the perils of the gay 
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world, ho hastened to bury her in the seclusion of Oxen- 
ham Hall. Loving her husband, as a child will love 
one who looks kindly npon it, with southern ardor, and 
with infantine fondness, Zillah asked no greater happi¬ 
ness than to be his petted plaything. Of the world, 
she knew nothing, and therefore the noble mansion in 
which she now found herself mistress, seemed, to her, 
a very paradise of joy. The anxiety, with which Oxen- 
ham watched her every movement, le9t the secret of her 
imbecility should be whispered among the servants, gave 
to his manner a solicitude which a clearer head than 
Zillah’s might have construed into the watchfulness of 
affection. Quiet, gentle and silent, the young wife rarely 
spoke, unless to reply to her husband’s voice, and then 
her utterance was hesitating and imperfect. Her words 
sounded rather like the murmurs of a dreamer, and 
musical as were her tones, it was difficult to compre¬ 
hend her meaning. Aware of this, her husband rarely 
addressed her in the presence of his domestics, and few 
of them had ever heard her voice. To one who could 
have beheld her moving gracefully through the stately 
apartments, or presiding in perfect silence and deco¬ 
rum at the solitary board, to which guests w'ere never 
invited, she would have seemed the very perfection of 
womanly loveliness. But when she raised her usually j 
downcast lids, there was a wild melancholy in her full, 
black eyes that seemed almost startling, and this look, 
together with the peculiar accents in which she spoke, 
had excited, in the minds of the household, a strange 
and mysterious dread of her whom they styled “ the 
Dark Ladye of Oxenham,” 

But the quiet of home could not long satisfy the votary 
of excitement. Oxenham became weary of Zillah’s 
ehildish caresses, her ignorance disgusted him, her 
hopeless imbecility shocked him, and, at length, confi¬ 
ding the care of his wife to the old and confidential 
nurse, who had early learned the painful secret, he 
determined to return to court. But first he took the 
precaution of exacting from Zillah a promise never to 
wander beyond the bounds of his own domain, and rely¬ 
ing upon this, together with the watchfulness of old 
Winifred, he once moro sought the scones of dissipa¬ 
tion. At first, the hapless Zillah pined for the accus¬ 
tomed face and voice of her husband. Like a froward 
child, she wept and refused to be comforted, until her j 
infantile mind had lost remembrance of her grief in its 
very excess. Winifred attended her as she would have 
done a helpless babe; studying every wish, and yielding 
to every whim, until the image of her husband faded 
from her vague fancy, and she regained her wonted 
quiet of manner. 

In the meantime the Lord of Oxenham was plunging 
anew into the excesses of a court, then the most licen- j 
tious in Europe, and wasting, in riotous living, the gold 
which had been the dowry of his imbecile bride. Many 
were the jeers and scurvy jests which he was compelled 
to endure on account of his marriage, and the seclusion 
in which be had kept his beautiful wife. Thinking that | 
they bad fully divined his motives, his loose companions 
uttered many a taunt and sneer against the care with 
he sought to preserve her from contamination of evil. 


[; At length, in a moment of*excitement, when heated 
‘with wine, Oxenham was goaded by the pertinacious 
J teasing of the merry monarch into a measure at once 
!j degrading to himself, and unjust to his helpless wife. 

| The King offered to stake his royal George against ft 
I signet ring, that if Oxenham would but give him one 
day’s advance of him, he would gain access to the im- 
I prisoned beauty, and bring back some infallible token of 
her favor. Oxenham accepted the wager, and agreed 
to remain in London one day after the King should have 
departed, before following him to Oxenham, only stipu¬ 
lating that the King should make no use of his royal 
prerogative in obtaining entrance into Oxenham Hall. 
“ Fear me not,” said the King, “ I will take no unfair 
advantage of thee, good John, yet will I see thy pretty 
wife, and bring thee a fair token from the caged bird 
then turning to Buckingham, he whispered, “ I would 
not ride into Devonshire for all the gentle dames in 
England ; it is a region of perpetual weeping. I mind 
me well of the weary days I spent at Tiverton, in the 
time when old Noll ruled the state; wheresoever else 
the sun may shine it always rain» in Devonshire .” 

“ Will your mojesty then lose your wager for a cloudy 
sky?” asked Buckingham. 

“ Not so, my lord, I care less to see the lady than tc 
plague the proud knight of Oxenham; and it will go 
hard with me, but I will find means to win a jewel with¬ 
out going myself to seek it.” 

Some few days afterwards, as the Lady Zillah was 
seated with her faithful old attendant, in a retired part 
of the grounds, still known by the name of the Lady’s 
Bower, she was accosted by an old gipsy-woman, appa¬ 
rently bending under the weight of years and infirmities, 
who importuned her to listen to her prediction. Natu¬ 
rally timid, and inclined to superstition, as the weak- 
minded usually are, Zillah’s fancies had been nourished 
by old Winifred, who was a firm believer in supernatu¬ 
ral events, and who had found tho most efficacious 
method of persuading Zillah to obey her directions, was 
by the narration of wild and wonderful tales in which sho 
delighted. The sight of the gipsy, therefore, excited 
Zillah’s childish fancy, and in despite of all Winifred’® 
remonstrances, she listened in a trance of wonder to the 
jargon of the pretended prophetess. She even offered 
her hand, small, dark, and lined with the softest rosetint* 
to the curious gaze of the sybil, who seemed to decypher 
the future fortune of the lady, while she peered into the 
eyes much more frequently than into the palm before 
her. At length Winifred's threats prevailed, and the 
gipsy retreated, but the childish Zillah, delighted with 
her bright predictions, was wild with excitement. It 
was not until Winifred was disrobing her for the night, 
that she missed a curious bracelet which she always 
wore, and learned at how dear a price she had purchased 
the gipsy’s skill in palmistry. Terrified lest her master 
should be angry at her carelessness in allowing one of 
the proscribed race to approach the Lady Zillah, old 
Winifred framed a tale for bis ear, should he inquire for 
the bracelet, and taught it to Zillah just as one would 
teach a lesson to a child. She was soon called to put 
in requisition all her skill in dissimulation, for in less 
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than twenty-four hours after the loss of the bracelet, the 
Lord of Oxenham arrived at the Hall. Though he had 
evidently ridden in hot haste, he seemed to have no espe¬ 
cial business save to inquire most closely of all the do¬ 
mestics respecting the guests who might have .been 
entertaihed during his absence. Having ascertained to 
his satisfaction, that none had passed the porter's lodge 
since the day he left Oxenham, he then resumed his 
former watchfulness over his wife. But he had been 
absent so many weeks, that the vacant mind of the 
imbecile Zillah could scarcely be brought to recall his 
image. She shrunk from him in undisguised terror, 
and remained sunk in profound silence, as was her 
custom when in the presence of a stranger. In vain he 
caressed and fondled her as he had been wont to do; 
she was so much alarmed at his presence, that in pity 
to the delicate state of her health, and fearing the effect 
such continued agitation might have upon his future 
hopes, he determined to return to London, feeling satis¬ 
fied that the King had lost his wager. He accordingly 
presented himself in the presence-chamber, with ill-dis¬ 
sembled glee, but what were his feeling when the King 
called him into his closet and produced Zillah’s bracelet! 
There was no mistaking the jewel—there could be no 
other like it, unless hers had been taken as the model, for 
it was of Mexican workmanship—being a rudely-carved 
serpent of fine gold, with a carbuncle of great size and 
beauty, (which Zillah always regarded as a talisman) set 
in the enchasing of the head. Regardless alike of the 
respect due to his monarch, or of the laugh of the cour¬ 
tiers who were in the secret, Oxenham snatched the 
jewel, and hurrying from the apartment, mounted his 
horse, and spurred rapidly for the Hall. He arrived 
at the home of his fathers a few hours after the birth of 
an infant heir. But whatever joy such an event might 
have occasioned him at an earlier period, his soul was 
too full of gloomy fancies to heed the frail infant or the 
suffering mother. He sought the well-known bracelet, 
and heard from the lips of the old nurse, the lying tale 
which was to screen herself from the charge of careless¬ 
ness, while Zillah remained silent, terrified by bis unac¬ 
customed presence, and exhausted by recent anguish. 
Oxenham knew the woman’s tale was false, and he j 
therefore looked upon Zillah’s pertinacious silence and | 
alarm as a proof of her guilt. He uttered no reproach, I 
he gave vent to no burst of wrath, but calmly ordering 
the babe to be given in charge to a peasant nurse, 
avowed his determination to remain at Oxenham 'till 
the Lady Zillah was quite restored to health. Three | 
days had scarcely elapsed, when the lady of Oxenham 
was seized with horrible pangs, and ere the leech could 
be brought to minister relief to her sufferings, she was 
dead! Her husband and old Winifred stood beside her 
as the shadow of death fell on her beautiful face—every 
door and window was closed, for the master of Oxen¬ 
ham dreaded the eye of prying wonder, yet, as the dull 
and leaden hue of the grave settled on her brow, as the 
lost breath left her pale lip, a bird of raven wing and 
gnotvy breast , was seen to rise from her pillow, and, 
wheeling thrice round the canopied bed, vanished in the 
lofty vaulted roof of the apartment. Such was the tale ■ 
34 


told by the woman, when relieved from the terror of the 
Lord of Oxenham, and it tended much to strengthen the 
dark surmises which had gone abroad among the ser¬ 
vants, when they beheld the livid spots on the face of 
their dead mistress, and the blood-red foam which gath¬ 
ered again and again on her rigid lips as she lay in her 
coffin. 

John Oxenham returned to court as reckless in his 
profligacy, and seemingly as gay in spirit as before, but 
there was a fearful change in his countenance, and a 
ghastliness like that of a corpse, was upon his brow. 
His face seemed as if blasted by some lightning stroke 
of crime, and even as the beauty of his person vanished, 
so did the charm of his address depart. Moody and 
silent, he seemed to plunge into the very depths of vice, 
less from inclination than from the influence of some 
invisible agent who hurried him on from one madness to 
another. Exactly twelve months from the day on which 
the heir of Oxenham was bom, the profligate father lay 
on his dying bed. A holy priest bent over his pillow, 
listening to the gasping accents of his confession, and 
ready to shrive the wretched penitent, when he should 
have revealed his tale of guilt. What were the words 
which, at the last, he murmured in the ears of the holy 
father, no one ever knew; but an exclamation of horror 
burst from the priest’s lips, and at the same instant a 
bird of snowy breast and raven wing rose above the 
sick man’s head, and wheeling three times slowly around 
his pillow, soared upwards, and vanished even as tbo 
mist fades into sunshine. Every door and window was 
closed, no real habitant of the air could have entered 
the apartment, and as the priest gazed, awe-stricken, on 
the marvellous sight, a deep groan from the bed, an¬ 
nounced that the soul of the unabsolved penitent had 
winged its way to the bar of Judgment. 

From that time a curse seemed to fall on the house of 
Oxenham. The heir of the profligate John grew up 
among strangers, married early, and died on the day 
that his child was a twelvemonth old. Orphanage and 
an early separation from all the ties of kindred, seemed 
destined to be the punishment of the ill-fated family for 
the crime of their ancestor, but ever, at the moment of 
death, the “ white bird of Oxenham ” was seen to hover 
around the pillow of each of the race. 

• ••••• 

“ Bird of the snowy breast. 

Bird of the raven plume, 

Ilidest thou thy distant nest 
Where the sweet spices bloom ? 

Art thou from distant shore 
Borne on the blast ? 

Over the ocean’s roar 
Safe hast thou past? 

Bat the bird swept by—it might not stay, 

For it bore a soul on its wings away! 

“ Bird of the raven wing, 

Why art thou come ! 

Is it that joyous spring 
Wakes the bee’s hum I 
Is it that wintry skies 

Frown o’er thv distant home I 
E’en as the swallow dies, 

Thus hast thou come ? 

But the bird swept by—for he came on the breath 
Of the charnel vault to the bed of death!" 

Such is the fragment of a song, still remembered by 
■ many in Oakhampton, os having been composed by tha 
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last lady of Oxenham, and it is with her fate is con¬ 
nected the desolation of the old Hall. Mary Oxenham 
was the last of her family, and the extinction of the 
name of Oxenham was now certain. The curse had 
lost none of its force as it descended through the seve¬ 
ral generations—each had fallen an early victim to death 
—each had been succeeded by an infant heir, until, at 
length, the birth of a female seemed to betoken the 
speedy downfall of the family honors. Bred up in lone¬ 
liness and seclusion, Mary had learned to ponder too 
deeply on the misfortunes of her bouse, until her excited 
imagination led her to the dizzy verge of that fearful 
precipice where reason trembles, and is often over¬ 
thrown. Allowed to follow the bent of her own will, 
with no near relatives to watch over her infancy and 
youth, she was indebted to an aged priest, who had long 
been an inmate of Oxenham Hall, for all the knowledge 
which she possessed. Firmly attached to the Catholic 
religion, she delighted to pore over the legends of saints 
and martyrs, to yield her fancy to the dreams of mystic 
faith, and to revel in the wild imaginations of the clois¬ 
tered monks of olden time. The good Father Jerome, 
who might have directed the energies of her active mind 
to more useful pursuits, allowed her thus to waste her 
early years, in the hope that be should thereby confirm 
her in the faith of her fathers, not doubting but that he 
should be able, at some future time, to control the vaga¬ 
ries of her eccentric temper. He died, however, ere 
she attained the age of womanhood, and Mary, in an 
agony of grief, vowed to herself, as she stood beside his 
grave, that her life should hereafter be dedicated to the 
quiet cloister. It was the vow of an impassioned and 
sorrowing child, seeking to fulfil what she believed to 
have been the wish of her kind guardian, but Mary 
remembered it in bitterness and anguish at a later period. 
There was something in her isolated condition pecu¬ 
liarly calculated to excite the imagination. The mis¬ 
tress of a noble mansion, filled with records of past 
glories, and abounding in traditions of olden times, the 
last of a race to whom a curse was supposed to cling, 
and destined, (according to the legend,) in her own per¬ 
son, to fulfil the penalty of her ancestor’s guilt, it is not 
strange that the lonely heiress of Oxenham should have 
found that meditation was but another name for inci¬ 
pient madness. The style of her beauty was as remarka¬ 
ble as her character. Her figure was one of perfect 
symmetry, but of the smallest possible proportions—her 
features were exceedingly delicate and regular, but her 
complexion was of the darkest tint, while her thick 
raven hair, which she wore in loose curls, falling almost 
to her feet, together with her large, lustrous black eyes, 
gave a singular wildness to her appearance. Her very 
countenance bore testimony to her dreamy temper, and 
do one could look upon her without feeling that she was 
A visionary enthusiast, but little fitted for a world of dull 
realities. The few who were admitted within the pre¬ 
cincts of Oxenham Hall, could not fail to observe the 
wonderful resemblance between the portrait of the 
“ Dork Ladye of Oxenham,” and the living face of her 
latest descendant. 

But the time came when her self-imposed vow of 


! seclusion was to be forgotten, and stronger passions to 
be awakened in the heart of the imaginative girl. The 
! Lord Delmaine, prompted first by a wish to add the 
broad lands of Oxenham to his paternal inheritance, 

I sought the lonely orphan in her Hall, and whispered 
‘those words of love, which, when heard for the jirnt 
time, rarely fall on a heedless ear. A new world wax 
’immediately opened to Mary. The dreams of wild 
romance, the vague fancies of girlhood, were now 
merged into a bright and beautiful reality, and could 
jshe have forgotten the dark cloud which overhung the 
, fortunes of her house, she might have given up her heart 
I to hope and happiness. But a blight had early fallen 
; upon her life, and even while listening to her lover’s ten- 
jderness, she felt a cold misgiving of the approach of 
; evil. Lord Delmaine was neither vicious in habit, nor 
depraved in heart—he was only utlerly $elfi*\. He 
admired Mary’s singular beauty, he pitied her weakness 
of mind, (for such, appeared to him, her gloomy fancies,) 

! and he coveted her noble fortunes. With such notions 
, he set himself to the task of gaining her affections, and 
1 his worldly wisdom was more than a match for Mary's 
(guileless ignorance. It was in one of these moments of 
confidence that she related to him the wild legend of her 
ancestor’s crime and punishment. But the man of the 
world had little sympathy with the fanciful enthusiast. 
He smiled at her credulity, soothed her excited feelings, 
affected to sympathize in her melancholy, and inly resolved 
| to wed her as quickly as possible, lest madness should 
snatch from his grasp the rich prize which he sought, 
j With the enthusiasm so natural to her character, Mary 
j had yielded up her whole heart to its new passion, and 
{even while she looked forward to marriage as the seal 
I of her broken vow and her fatal destiny, she resolved to 
: wed tho lover who wooed with such earnest fondness. 

! Many an ominous shake of the head was seen among 
| the peasants, as Lord Delmaine led bis bride from the 
church where they had plighted their vows, 
j 44 Ay, ay, it is a brave bridal,” said an old, decrepit 
creature, as she hobbled to a seat on a tombstone, to 
j watch the procession; 4< it is a brave bridal , but there 
I will be a braver burial. Have they forgotten the curse 
1 of the Dark Ladye of Oxenham ? With a woman came 
the curse, by a woman must it be fulfilled.” 

I These words were not lost upon their hearers, and 
' ere the sun set, they had clouded the brow, and troubled 
1 the spirit of the youthful bride. But Lord Delmaine 
bore her to the home of his fathers, and amid the society 
of new friends, and the gaieties of new scenes, she strove 
j to forget the evil auguries of her fate, 
j But time passed on, and heavier trials befel the sensi- 
! live heiress of Oxenham. Yet how may the pen of the 
legendary describe the gradual growth of coldness, dis- 
! trust, indifference, in two wedded hearts ? How depict 
the progress of petty annoyances and trifling grievances, 
j until they became serious evils and mighty wrongs. Lord 
Delmaine fancied himself a good husband, because he 
neither insulted his wife by open infidelities, nor restric¬ 
ted her from indulging her own tastes and pleasures, 
j He surrounded her with luxuries, and prided himself 
upon the lavish expenditure with which be purchased 
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them, hut he had no idea that duty required him to 
watch over the excitable nature of his young wife, and 
to guard her from disappointment and sorrow. He was 
a good natured, careless, fashionable husband, and with 
a woman of worldly character, might have managed to 
live in peace, if not happiness. But he bad chosen a 
wife whose morbid feelings had been cherished in soli¬ 
tude—whose imagination had always exceeded her judg¬ 
ment—who had never learned the mystic lore of the 
human heart. To such a woman, his neglect and indif¬ 
ference, his careless manner, and frequent absence from 
home, seemed the height of cruelty and insult. She 
brooded over wrongs in secret, and met him too often 
with murmurs and reproaches. The passionate nature 
of her race existed in full vigor in the fragile form of the 
last of the family, and the very strength of her affection 
for her husband, gave new bitterness to her anger at his 
estrangement. Lord Delmaine was incapable of com¬ 
prehending fully the character of his susceptible wife; 
he knew not upon how nice a balance hung the faculties 
of her mind, or, it may be hoped, he would have been 
less careless of exciting her restless and moody spirit. 
He encountered her sorrow with indifference, her 
reproaches with anger, and finally wearied with the 
daily excitements of so stormy a life, Mary determined 
to return to the loneliness of Oxenham Hall. Lord 
Delmaine would scarcely have consented so readily to 
her desire, had he known that the darling wish of his 
heart—the birth of an heir, which could alone ensure 
to him the future possession of the Oxenham estates, 
was so near its fulfilment. But there was no longer any 
confidence between the husband and wife, and he saw 
her depart with scarce n semblance of regret. 

It was with sad and troubled feelings that the Lady 
of Oxenham entered once more within the walls of the 
home which she had left a happy and loving bride. 
The omens which bad suddened her spirit in the days 
of her childhood, had, many of them, been fulfilled, and 
others seemed verging towards their accomplishment. 
She believed that the curse had fallen upon her, and felt 
herself doomed to complete the circle of destruction. 
To her wandering mind, every thing seemed corrobora¬ 
tive of the ancient prophecy, and she looked forward to ! 
the birth of her child as the period of its final fulfilment. I 
The apartments of Oxenham Hall, haunted by old tra- I 
ditions of the Dark Ladyc, and the wicked John, and 
filled with the rich remains of the splendors which the 
wealth of the Indian bride had furnished, the grim por¬ 
traits which hung upon # the walls, the still grimmer figures 
which looked down from the ancient tapestry, all were ; 
calculated to deepen the melancholy which was fast 
settling over the mind of the lonely wife. Old legends, 
old talcs of horror, old prophecies, old stories of fearful 
martyrdom were the subjects of her moody meditutions; 
and as day after day passed on, in sickness of heart, and 
wandering of intellect, tho light of reason faded slowly 
away. Yet it was only by slight tokens that this dar¬ 
kening of the spirit was indicated. The servants looked 
on her with a minged feeling of awe and pity; they 
knew not whether she was giving expression to a chafed 
spirit, or to the vagaries of madness. Even the feelings 


of a mother, which nature has implanted in the breast of 
all women, seemed to be forgotten, and the only evi¬ 
dence she gave of her consciousness of coming anguish, 
was to forbid any summons being sent to Lord Delmaine. 
Alone, with only the faithful nurse of her childhood, did 
she give birth to the heir of Delmaine and Oxenham, 
and from that moment every gleam of mental light van¬ 
ished from her mind. A messenger was immediately 
despatched to Lord Delmaine with the tidings, and the 
timid servants waited in stupid terror for bis arrival, to 
free them from the responsible charge of the mad Lady 
of Oxenham. 

It was late in the evening when Lord Delmaine 
renched the town of Oakhampton, and leaving his reti¬ 
nue, he rode rapidly forward with but one attendant, 
towards Oxenham. The birth of a son, the wished-for 
heir of his honors and estates, had touched the heart of 
the man of fashion, and awakened kindly feelings 
towards the mother. He thought of her earnest affec¬ 
tion, of her visionary temper, of her tendency to moody 
melancholy, and while he reproached himself for past 
unkindness, he determined, for the future, to make her 
comfort one of the studies of his life. Absorbed in such 
thoughts, he rode rapidly forward until he reached the 
park gate, and as the servant dismounted to arouse the 
porter at the lodge, he looked anxiously in the direction 
of Oxenham Hall. The walls of the stately building 
rose dark and scarce-defined against the black and cloudy 
sky, a faint light glimmered in the window of one of the 
offices occupied by the servants, but the left wing of the 
Hall, usually appropriated to the sleeping apartments of 
the family, was in total darkness. He was in the act of 
alighting, intending to walk up the long avenue, lest the 
trampling of his horse should awaken his slumbering 
wife, when he was startled by a sudden hurst of light— 
and in an instant Oxenham Hall was enveloped in flames. 
Dashing forward, Lord Delmaine beheld the servants 
rushing from the great porch, and the next moment all 
was confusion and terror. Tho alarm-bell was rung, 
and all hurried to tha rescue of the inmates of the biasing 
mansion. 

14 Lady Delmaine—my wife—where is she?” gasped 
Lord Delmaine, as he staggered into the midst of the 
terrified group. 

All were silent—each had thought only of his own 
safety. Rushing into the midst of the flames, Lord Del¬ 
maine groped his way amid tho dense smoke, towards 
the apartment of his wife, but the fierce flame met him 
as he advanced, and opposed his entrance. Thrice 
did he attempt to force his way amid falling rafters and 
blazing fragments, hut bis efforts were vain, and at 
length, scorched with the fire, and exhausted with his 
exertions, he was dragged out of the building by his 
faithful servant, who supported his sinking frame to the 
spot where the rest had sought sufety. At that instant 
a cry of horror burst from the assembled group. Stand¬ 
ing on the deep embrasure of a lofty window, was a 
figure clad in white, clasping in one arm a shapeless mass 
that bore some resemblance to a muffled infant, and 
brandishing aloft a burning brand. As the red light 
shone on the loose night-dress and long blaek locks of 
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the singular apparition, the features of the Lady of 
Oxenham were distinctly visible. Her eyes gleamed 
with the wild glare of insanity, and the tones of her j 
voice rang loud and clear above the crackling of the fire 
and the turmoil of the night, as she cried, “It is the 
martyrdom of fire ! the curse is fulfilled—the broken vow 
expinted !” 

“Save her! save her!” exclaimed the unhappy Lord 
Delmaine, “ half my fortune shall be the reward of him 
who rescues her.” | 

But life was dearer than wealth, and not one could be 
found willing to brave such certain death. It was but a 
moment that the chance of safety was afforded to the 
unhappy lady. With a wild cry she suddenly sprang 
from the casement into the very midst of the flames 
which rose fiercely beneath her, and at the same instant 
a large bird whose snowy breast gleamed brightly in the 
red light of the burning pile, rose slowly from the tower 
of the old Hall, and wheeling thrice above the spot where 
the lady had disappeared, soared aloft, and vanished from 
the view. 

No one ever knew how the dreadful calamity occur¬ 
red. They who alone could have told—the crazed 
mother and the aged nurse, fell victims to the destroy¬ 
ing elements. The body of the unfortunate Lady of 
Oxenham was found amid the ruins, blackened and 
charred with fire, but still clasping to her bosom the re¬ 
mains of her babe. It was universally believed, however, ! 
that in a paroxysm of insanity, the last of the race of 
Oxenham had fulfilled the curse which had doomed them 
to extinction. The estates subsequently lapsed to the 
crown, and the white bird of Oxenham has never since 
been seen; but the legend is still remembered among 
the inhabitants of Devonshire, and the ruins of Oxen¬ 
ham are still shunned as haunted and unholy ground. 

Note. —The preceding tnle is founded upon an allusion to 
S legend which I found in Mrs. Bray’s Traditions of Devonshire. 
•» There is a family,” says Prince, speaking of Oxenham, in his 
Worthies of Devon “of considerable standing of this name, at 
South Tawton, near Oakhanipton, in this county, of which this 
strange and wonderful thing is recorded; that at the death of 
any of them, a bird, with a white breast, is seen, for a while, flut¬ 
tering about their hods, and then to suddenly vanish away.” 

The letter of King Charles II., which I have quoted, is taken 
from an autograph copy, now in my possession, ofone uddressed 
by him to Lady Shirley, on the death of her husband in the 
tower. 

Original. 

TO A PORTRAIT. 

Behold! 

The limned features of my lady love, 

How beautiful, bow bright—the dark blue eyes 
Beam like twin stars of sapphire on the verge 
Of a white cloud—the herald of Aurora, 

Fit emblem of her forehead—and the rose 
Of virgin blood seems glowing in her cheeks 
Almost to nature’s starting—and the lips, 

Like a cleft ruby, gemm’d with ocean pearl, 

Seem breathing balm-—the sighing swelling breasts 
Heave like the sea of love, adown her neck, 

The clustering tendrils of the auburn hair 
In wreatby dalliance revel— softly kiss’d 
In sportive rapture by the wings o£ heaven, trebor. 


Original. 

THE DEATH OF A FAWN. 

BY WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 

Close on the border of a wood, 

A rivulet its course pursued; 

Its other bank a beauteous lawn, 

As ever fairies sported on— 

Gemmed with the radiant flowers of spring, 
Which tempt the bee to fold his wing, 

And from their painted cups, to sip 
The nectar with his dainty lip. 

With noiseless current flowed the stream, 

As placid as a maiden’s dream ; 

Where Fancy lends her guileless thought, 
And makes her visions pleasure-fraught. 

Deep in its pure and chrystal flood, 

Were mirrored sun and sky and w'ood; 

So clear and bright there seemed below, 
Another sun and sky to glow ! 

A bright-eyed fawn approached the brink, 
And arched his graceful neck to drink; 
When, frightened at his counterpart, 

Perfect beyond the power of Art— 

The timid creature started back, 

And bounded o’er the forest track; 

But ere he reached the thicket-glade, 

His form was low and bleeding laid; 

A rifle ball had pierced his heart, 

And bade the streams of life depart; 

The voice of death flew' on the breeze, 

Echoed amid the distant trees ; 

Scared from her nest Minerva’s bird, 

And all the wood’s deep silence stirred. 

That sound fell heavy on my ear, 

And gathered in my eye a tear; 

I pitied less the dying fawn, 

That his brief hour of life was gone, 

Than him who had destroyed that life, 

With grace and beauty erst so rife— 

That he, in wanton sport had fired, 

And triumphed while his prey expired; 
Leaving the victim in the wood, 

Well pleased to think his aim was good. 

Though man, by his Creator’s will— 

The inferior tribes of Earth may kill, 

Yet mercy should control his power, 

Since life alone is all their dower, 

’Tis cruelty to prove our might, 

Because, forsooth, we have the right: 

Tyrants alone delight to show, 

How far their cruel rage can go ! 

Georgia, February , 1841. 


We all, in every state, have our sufferings, but of 
none is the condition so abject, that he may not find 
grounds of consolation, and discern the merciful finger 
of the Omnipotent pointing out to him a place of rest, of 
happiness unmixed, of everlasting peace. 
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SKETCHES IN THE WEST. —No. XIV. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP * LAFITTE,’ CAPT. KYD,’ ETC. 

We have been sailing all day through delightful 
scenery, made up of hills covered to their tops with 
noble forest trees, or pleasant intervals, spread between 
them and the river, with over-hanging cliffs, wooded 
islands, and occasional peeps through the openings in 
the hills, of a pleasant country beyond. Our boat moves 
through the water with undiminished velocity, and so 
far, has accomplished the quickest trip ever made from 
Saint Louis, and in all probability, she will arrive at 
Louisville at the time set, that is, fifty-two hours from 
her departure from Saint Louis. It is amusing to sec 
how all on board, from the captain to the youngest cabin- 
boy, enter into tjie spirit of the occasion. It is the 
general talk; and all, including passengers, are as 
anxious to perform the quickest trip ever made, as if 
each were interested in a large stake. Bets of money, 
segars, oyster suppers, and 44 drinks,” have passed 
between the passengers—while the cabin-boys bet jack- 
knives and circus-tickets, to be paid at Louisville. 
Every half-hour, one of them, a litte dirty-faced, brush- 
headed urchin, comes to me, or some other passenger, 
asking, 44 what ’tis o’clock,” and evincing as much 
interest in the race, as if he had a purse of at least five 
dollars upon it. Two barrows, or iron trucks, loaded 
with chain-cables, are placed on the forecastle, and one 
or two men are constantly moving them from side to side 
to keep the boat in trim; they have been at this all the 
way from Saint Louis, and have worn already, quite a 
track in the deck, by the ceaseless rolling of these iron¬ 
laden cars. The mate is active in keeping an equal 
number of passengers on each side of the boat, or else 
driving them to the centre; the doors opening on to the 
guards are locked, to keep persons from going upon 
them to destroy the boat’s trim. 44 Stand a little this 
way, gentlemen, if you please—now look out you deck 
passengers, there, keep off that lower guard !—Stand a 
little in, gentlemen, stand a little in,—pitch in the wood, 
boys, lively now, lively!” assail the ears every few 
moments. In vain, passengers on shore wave their hand¬ 
kerchiefs and white flags, and shout for the boat to 
heave to and take them on board ; a deaf car and a blind 
eye are turned to these appeals, and steadily and swiftly, 
turning neither to the right hand nor to the left, wo 
move onward. We were compelled to stop for u few 
moments at a small town in Kentucky, when one of the 
deck passengers hastened to a groggery to get some 
supplies. During his absence, (and it was not of a 
minute’s duration,) the boat started and was ten feet 
from the shore when he came in sight. “Stop, captain, 
stop !” he shouted, running to the shore with a bunch of 
onions in one hand and a handkerchief full of something 
in the other. 44 Now you lazy lubber!” replied the 
mate, 44 you may run for it. What in the d—1 had you 
to do ashore ?” 44 Do stop, captain, do,” cried the man 

in alow, plaintive tone. The captain seemed not to hear 
him, the boat moved along the shore at increasing speed, 
and the man run along the bank, shouting at the top of 


his voice to be taken on board. Still the boat kept 
on, and I saw it was the intention of the captain to give 
him a long chase. He run for about a quarter of a mile, 
casting the most appealing looks towards the boat, when 
he came to the mouth of a deep creek, thirty feet broad. 
We thought his race was now terminated, and he evi¬ 
dently thought so himself, for clasping his hands together 
| in despair as he saw the water, he stood still; when the 
captain sung out— 44 Run round the creek ! Why don’t 
you run round it!” At this moment, his eye lighted on 
a pirogue on the shore, and jumping into it he pushed 
across to the opposite bank, and again continued his 
courso. 

The steamer had got some distance above him during 
his delay at the creek, and throwing away his string of 
onions, as he leaped ashore, he pressed forward with 
renewed vigor, every now and then, waving his hand and 
shouting. At length, he untied his handkerchief, and 
out rolled a loaf of bread, biscuits, apples and sausages, 
and thus lightened, he seemed to run better. He waa 
now full a mile from his starting post, and yet the boat 
showed no signs of stopping for him. Still on he came, 
evidently dragging his legs through the mud, climbing 
over bogs, forcing his way through bushes, growing very 
much fatigued. He hared his head and began to fan 
himself as he ran, with hi* hat; next off came his coat, 
and then his shoes. With all these auxiliaries to kis 
speed, it was apparent from the heavy dragging of hit 
legs, the open mouth, and his general weariness of man¬ 
ner, that his strength was failing him. We had all now 
become interested in the luckless victim. The ladies 
thronged the guards, pitied him, and wondered the cap¬ 
tain 44 could be so cruel;” the gentlemen at first enjoyed 
it and considered it a good joke, but they now began to 
feel that it had become too serious, and desired the cap¬ 
tain to take him on board; the deck hands hurrahed at 
every good leap he made over a log or a ditch, and 
| laughed unfeelingly as he at length tottered, from over 
exertion. At length it became evident that the 
poor fellow was actually knocked up, for he appeared 
about to throw himself on tho ground several times, but 
as often nerving himself to renewed exertions, and then 
the boat was stopped and the yawl sent ashore for him. 

| He was so weak when the boat came along side, that the 
sailors had to assist him on board. 44 Now, confound 
I you,” said one of the men, as he helped him in, 44 1 
j reckon you’ll not be left behind again.” Comment o» 

| the above scene is useless. All who have travelled know 
' how frequently one may be accidentally left on shore. 
The too general practice of captains, even when tho 
1 delinquents appear on the bank hailing him, of going 
! off and leaving them, is, to the last degree, reprehensive. 
j The individual might have a family on board, whoso 
distress and his own may be easily pictured; ke might 
jbe an invalid, and be left in a desolate region, the con¬ 
tinuance of his journey is, perhaps, of the utmost impor¬ 
tance—but, whatever be the circumstances, k is an 
evidence of a great deficiency in human feeling, in any 
captain who should wilfully pursue such a course. 

The modes of wooding on the Ohio and the Mississippi 
differ. On the latter, boats approach the shore and 
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receive their wood from the bank; on the Ohio, before I 
all the wood-yard* ore to be found long narrow flat boat*, 
bolding from twenty to thirty cords, ready loaded: the 
steamer run* along side of one of these, takes it in tow, 
and while she is still underweigb, the wood is trans- 
fered from one boat to the other. Sometimes these boats | 
are towed up four or five miles, when they are cast offji 
with the two woodmen who attend them, and suffered to ij 
float back to the place from which they were taken. This |j 
is a great saving of time and labor. The strength of the 
current of the Mississippi, and the difficulty of managing 
boats on that river, render the adoption of this conve¬ 
nient mode of wooding, altogether impossible. 

We came very near running into a flatboat this after¬ 
noon; it lay directly across the channel, and was manned 
by three or four country-merchant looking youths, in 
broadcloth frocks and long-tailed coats. The boat was 
new, and it was very evident the men were new. The 
awkward manner in which they handled their long paddles 
excited the merriment and derision of some regular, hard 
old flatboatmen, standing on the forecastle of our steamer. 

“ J could cut a better man out of a shingle than that are 
long coated chap,” said one. “I say, strangers,” called 
out another, “which o’you long tails is the preacher?” 

“ Hand that paddle here,” said a third, through his nose, 

41 and I’ll give it to my old woman to stir homminy with, 
for I’ll be shot if you know whether it is a wooden ladle 
or a paddle you’re got hold on.” “ I,” said another, 

“ sbould’nt be astonished to see him take it to stir up his 
grog wiih.” “ It would make a first chop sugar-spoon.” 
(The paddle which was the subject of these remarks, was 
at least thirty feet long, constructed of a single, straight 
tree, with two planks nailed on to one end to give it 
breadth as a paddle.) After the flatboat had got out of 
the way, more by the help of the current than the green 
crew, an old pilot near me, (who like all pilots had 
once flatboated,) said—“ How scared them chaps looked 
when they sow us coming right on to *um! I don’t 
wonder they did’nt know what they were about. When 
I was flatboating, I’d as lieve see the old ono himself, 
hoofs, horns, forked tail and all, coming, as a steamboat, 
snorting and blowing enough to scare a human critter 
out of a year’s growth ” J. H. I. 

Original. 

TO A YOUNG LADY. 

Young maiden let the lily be, 

An emblem of Life's flower in thee ; 

Pure as its bud ere sun or dew, 

Have oped its leaves of virgin hue. 

So now thou rear’st thy tender fora, 

A bud of beauty in life's storm. 

Young maiden when in beauty bright, 

Its silver leaves spread to the light, 

Spotless and pure upon its stem 
It bangs, the type of virtue's gem; 

So may thy years, of later date 
Show like the lily’s glowing fate; 

And when the lily bends its head, 

To mingle with the garden’s dead, 

Though beauty’s gone, yet still the flower, 

Yields fragranco in its dying hour ; 

So lady when thou sleep’st in death, 

Rich be thy deeds with virtue's breath* a. h. 


Original. 

SONG. 

BY MRS. EMELINE S. SMITH. 

Thi dream of existence is blissful and bright 
In the radiant morning of youth, 

When Hope has no cloud to o’ershadow her light. 

And friendship is hallowed by truth ; 

When Love is all pure as a calm summer stream, 

That slumbering ’mid flow’rets doth lie, 

Reflecting the brightness of Heaven’s own beam, 

And wearing the tinge of the sky. 

How chang’d is the vision when Time hurries on, 

And brings the decline of Life’s day; 

Then the sunbeams from Hope’s fairy landscape are gone, 
Then friendship has faded away. 

And then like a stream which the wind-spirit wakes, 

Is the once holy fountuin of Love; 

Then its troubled and wandering wave only takes 
The hue of the storm-cloud above. 

’Tis well, since we’re speeding away to the tomb, 

That youth’s fairy pleasures should flee, 

For could they return all their earlier bloom, 

Too dear to our heart they would be. 

And ’tis well, since the soul’s lasting home is not her*,. 
That the love of its spring-time should die; 

For could it still cherish an Eden so dear, 

’Twould forget for its Heaven to sigh 1 


Original. 

SPRING. 

BY THE RET. J. H. CLINCH. 

As hope to the heart 

Which has sunk in despair, 
’Neath clouds of affliction 
And billows of care, 

Even so the soft breathings of Spring, 
Over Earth their blest influence fling. 

As light to the sailor 

When tossed on the wave, 

As life to the suff’rer 

Condemned to the grave,— 

Even so falls the light of the Spring 
On the shadows of Winter’s wing. 

And thus when the soul 
From its fetters of clay, 

Flies upward and homeward 
Untramelled away, 

It receives for Earth’s Winter and pain, 
A bliss which no sorrow can stain. 

Botton , Mast, 
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O r i r i n a 1. ' 

THESECRET CONFESSION. 

BY MRS. CAROLINE 0R5E. 

44 Now Peggy,” said Hannah Matson, addressing her 
sister-in-law, 44 1 can see no reason in your taking on so J 
because Mrs. Ray’s child is dead. You had better by ; 
half leave off crying and come and help me to fold these 
clothes, and get them ready for ironing, so as to earn 
something to get your own child warm, comfortable 
clothing for the winter, that is fast coming upon us.” 

Mrs. Matson, instead of heeding this remonstrance, 
broke out into a fresh agony of tears. When she had 
become a little calmer, 44 You have never been to Mr. 
Ray’s,” said she, 44 as often as I have and seen what a 
pretty creature little Eliza was, or you would cry too.” 

44 The child was well enough,” replied Hannah, 44 but 
not a quarter part so handsome as your Betsey would be 
if she could be dressed out in as fine clothes as Elizabeth 
used to be.” 

44 You don’t consider that I nursed her, and had the 
whole care of her for full three months. I loved her as 
if she had been my own child.” 

44 A little better, I should think, for in my opinion you 
never treated Betsey as a child ought to be treated.” 

Mrs. Matson made no reply, but moved backwards 
and forwards with a rocking motion in her chair, more 
violently than before. The door now opened,, and a 
child about eight years old, meanly clad, entered with a 
basket in her hand filled with chips. She went to Han¬ 
nah, and said in a whisper, 

44 Mr. Giles says he cannot let mother have any more 
chips unless she pays him a higher price, but I am afraid 
to tell her.” 

44 1 will tell her myself,dear,” replied her aunt, stoop¬ 
ing down and kissing her pale cheek. 44 Now go sit 
down and rest yourself, the basket was too heavy for 
you.” 

The child raised her large, beautiful eyes to her 
aunt’s face filled with tears, threw her arms round Ler 
neck and returning the caress, cast a timid glance 
towards her mother, and then whispered,— 44 1 am very 
hungTy.” 

Hannah cut a slice from a brown loaf, which the child 
took and sat down where she could not be observed by 
her. mother, who, however, had apparently paid no atten¬ 
tion to her entrance. After the lapse of ten or fifteen 
minutes, she beckoned her sister to approach her. 

44 That child,” said she, in a low whisper, 44 must go 
away from here,—I cannot bear the sight of her any 
longer.” 

44 What can you mean*” inquired Hannah. 

44 Make some excuse to send her away -a little while, 
and I will tell you. If she should catch a word, I am 
ruined.” 

44 If you are rested Betsey,” said her aunt, 44 you may 
go to Mr. Ray’s, and ask Mrs. White, if she would like 
to have you do some errands—there must be a great 
many to do, I think.” 

Betsey rose with alacrity, and a gleam of pleasure 


| was perceptible in her sickly countenance, as she tied on 
i her gingham bonnet. As her aunt looked at her little 
i bare feet,—“ Poor child,” said she, 44 it is almost too cold 
| for you to go without shoes, and I hope if Mrs. White 
j observe you have none, she will give you an old pair 
that were Eliza’s.” 

44 1 have something to reveal to you, Hannah,” said 
! Mrs. Matson, as soon as the child was gone, 14 but you 
| must first make a solemn promise, that you will never 
mention it to a single person as long as I live.” 

44 Indeed, Peggy, you behave so very strange, that I 
fear that you have something to reveal, which it would 
be wrong to keep secret.” 

44 You may do as you like, but I will never tell a word 
’till you promise solemnly never to say aught about it 
’till after I am gone. No, Hannah, though the weight 
of it sink me to the grave, I will tell on no other condi¬ 
tions.” 

44 Well, Peggy, I will promise then.” 

44 That won’t do. Here, lay your hand on this bible, 
and say, that you will never hint, in the most distant 
manner, what I am going to tell you.” 

Hannah, whose curiosity was strongly excited, rested 
her trembling hand upon the sacred volume, and solemnly 
and deliberately gave the required promise. 

44 You think it very strange,” said she, after burying 
her face in her hands for a few moments, as if summon¬ 
ing resolution to commence, 44 that I should make so 
much ado because little Eliza is dead—but Hannah, she 
was my own child.” 

44 What do you mean ? I believe you are not in your 
right mind.” 

44 Yes I am, though there is enough to make me other¬ 
wise. You know that Mrs. Ray lay at the point of death 
for several days, and that she was toe weak for a long 
lime to bear the noise of the child in the room. There 
were only three weeks difference in the age of her child 
and mine, and hers, when six weeks old, was rather the 
largest. A sore temptation came over me one night, as 
! I sat all alone watching them, and I tried to get rid of 
it, but the more I tried, the harder I was beset. It 
was nearly midnight before I undressed the children, 
and when I did, I exchanged their night-clothes. The 
next morning I returned to again exchange their clothing, 
and by feigning them to be asleep always for several 
days, when any person came into the room, I escaped 
being detected, though Mrs. White, who still lives in 
the family, did say one day, that she thought Eliza had 
i grown very homely. As no one cared about seeing the 
| child they thought was mine, I had little trouble in pre- 
j venting it from being seen, for being very quiet, it would 
| lie covered in bed, even when awake, without crying. 
When I returned home, I took with me Eliza Ray, and 
| left my own child in her room. I vainly thought I should 
! be happy if I could see her brought up as a rich man’s 
daughter, but I have never known a moment’s peace 
since. Often when I used to go to Mr. Ray’s and offer 
| to kiss the child, or even take hold of her hand, she 
| would shrink away from me, as if I were too coarse 
I looking to touch her, and I can tell you, Hannah, it was 
. a cruel thing to a mother’s heart to b« an object of dia- 
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like to her own child ; and I have often thought, that if | 
I could only have her back again, the same that she 
would have been had she known nothing about riches 
and grandeur, my poverty would be nothing to me. But 
•he is dead, as a judgment upon me, I have no doubt.” 

** Did your husband know that you exchanged the 
children?” 

“ No indeed, I never dared to tell him, and you know 
that he was killed by a fall from a building six months 
afterwards, just as he began to prosper in his business. 
Every thing has gone against me ever since. I suppose 
you think I have done wrong in not treating Betsey any 
better, if she was’nt my child, bnt the sight of her always 
kept what I had done fresh in my mind, which made me 
hate her.” 

Hannah remained silent and thoughtful for some time. 
She then said,-— 1 * I have given you my solemn promise 
on the bible that I will never reveal what you have told, 
and I never will while you live. You say that you can¬ 
not bear the sight of the child, and it is best that she 
should have another home. I have been thinking that 
Mrs. Ray will be willing to take her to scour knives and 
such kind of things, at first, but I am sure as soon as 
she finds what a sweet child she is, she will let her learn 
to do something better, and will send her to school.” 

The return of Betsey interrupted the conversation, and 
in a few days after, Mr. and Mrs. Ray had consigned 
the remains of their only child, as they imagined, to the 
tomb, Hannah, having provided her with a suit of 
decent clothing from her earnings, took Betsey by the 
hand and led her to the princely mansion which by right 
was her own home, but from which now, she might be 
turned away. They found Mrs. White, the housekeeper, 
alone, and to her Hannah disclosed the object of their 
call. Mrs. White was averse to mentioning the subject 
to Mrs. Ray, as she said that any reference to Mrs. Mat- 
son, who nursed the little Eliza, would, she feared, revive 
her sorrow; but the persuasions of Hannah overruled 
her reluctance, and she consented to be the bearer of the 
message. After being absent ten or fifteen minutes, she 
returned and said, that Mrs. Ray had consented for the 
child to remain a while, if Minda was willing to have 
her in the kitchen with her. Minda was consulted, and 
having already received a favorable impression respect¬ 
ing her on account of her beauty, as well as for the cor¬ 
rectness and despatch with which she had executed 
various messages with which she had entrusted her, she 
graciously gave the required consent. Although the 
child was pleased with the idea of her new home, she 
wept when Hannah took leave, who promised to fre¬ 
quently call. Mrs. Ray had scarcely seen her since she 
was an infant, for Mrs. Matson ever avoided taking her 
when she went to obtain a sight of her own child, and 
Mrs. White charged Minda not to send her to her mis¬ 
tress’ room on any account, as she feared that the sight 
of her would heighten her grief which was already so 
intense as to injure her health. The child in the mean¬ 
time was happy, for she had clean, warm clothing, a suf¬ 
ficient quantity of wholesome food, and above all a good 
fire diffused a genial warmth through the apartment, 
where she cheerfully performed the humble tasks allotted 


her by Minda. All these were comforts which she 
had never known before during the six long winters 
which she could remember, and the others, could she 
have recalled them to mind, would have presented only 
a series of cold days and nights, passed mostly in her 
little flock bed with its insufficient covering, where her 
greatest luxury was to nestle in the sunbeams that 
streamed in upon her at mid-day, and her only amuse¬ 
ment to wave her little thin hands to catch brighter 
glances of the light which looked quietly through the 
dusty window panes. She was fast growing to bo a 
healthful, rose-cheeked child, and the warm sunlight of 
content which cheered her heart and beamed from her 
soft dark eyes, often overflowed in some artless gush of 
song, which, to adopt the language of Minda, “ did the 
very heart good to hear.” One treasure, a slate and 
pencil, which she found hanging against the kitchen wall, 
served to beguile many an hour of the long winter even¬ 
ings. By carefully copying the somewhat rude chirogra- 
phy contained in a manuscript that had belonged to the 
child who had innocently usurped her rights, she could 
certainly write a hand which could be read if not praised. 
Hannah had taught her to read, and she devoured with 
great eagerness the few books which she found in the 
kitchen and Mrs. White’s room. Winter passed away 
as well as the greater part of spring and it was now the 
middle of that month celebrated by poets as being full of 
smiles and flowers, but which more frequently deserve# 
the reputation of fickleness ascribed to April, and Mrs. 
Ray had not yet seen the child to whom she had given 
a home. She was one of those persons who shrink from 
coming in contact with what they imagine will give them 
pain, and she had contented herself with giving Mrs. 
White directions relative to her clothing; the rich and 
costly apparel of the child who was gone, being carefully 
laid aside. It wus now as we have said, the middle of 
May. The cool breeze of morning was dancing lightly 
among the fresh green leaves, and the lark, os it soared 
upwards, piercing further and further into the blue 
depths of the sky, seemed at last, as if buried amid its 
yielding softness. Mrs. White had gone up to Mrs. 
Ray’s room, and by lier desire, raised the sash to admit 
the air. Little Betsey, who was collecting in a basket 
the withered leaves that littered the shrubbery, was sing¬ 
ing gayly as the lark soaring above her. Mrs. Ray 
involuntarily looked out of the window. 

“ Is that Peggy Matson’s child ?” she inquired. 

Mrs. White answered in the affirmative, while the 
child unconscious of the gaze that was upon her, con¬ 
tinued to pursue, with the graceful facility of childhood, 
what to her, was a most delightful employment, stopping 
only now and then to admire some timid violet, half 
buried in the grass, or the strawberry’s snowy bloom, 
which seemed to give out new sweetness as she bent 
over them. Exercise and the warmth of the sun made 
her cape-bonnet oppressive, and she threw it aside. Mrs. 
Ray uttered no exclamation, but she could hear the beat¬ 
ings of her own heart as she continued to watch her. 

“ I had,” she at length said, “anonly sinter, who died 
in childhood, that was very beautiful, and this child very 
much resembles her. Her hair is of the same sunny 
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brown, her cheeks like the half open rose; if her eyes are 
the same, the resemblance must be perfect.” 

“ Oh, her eyes arc almost black, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
White, in a rather loud tone of voice, as she drew near 
the window. 

The child, who heard her speak, naturally looked up, 
and a pair of eyes combining all the softness and lustre of 
those which the poets call gazelle-like, for a moment 
beamed full upon the lady, and were then quickly with¬ 
drawn and bent to the ground, as if she were again 
searching among the grass for the violet, timid as herself, j. 

** Don’t forget,” said Mrs. Ray, as she withdrew from ’| 
the window, and took her seat in her low, luxurious 
chair, “ the child must go to school. I wonder I never ,i 
thought of it before, but I have suffered myself to be 
absorbed in my own selfish sorrow.” 

44 La,” said Mrs. White, “she can write very well 
now. She learnt on the slate last winter, without having 
any person to show her, and as for her reading, she can 
read better now, than—” she checked herself, for, 
warmed by her subject, she came near saying, better 
than Eliza could, but she finished her sentence by saying, 

44 better than half the children who attend school.” 

44 Tell Minda,” said Mrs. Ray, as Mrs. White left the 
apartment, “ to bring the child up to me.” 

“ Now, dear,” said Minda, after she had brushed the 
child’s soft curling hair, “ puli off* your apron, and put on 
your morocco slippers that your aunt gave you, and we 
will go and see what Mrs. Ray wants of you.” 

Betsey, eager and agitated, in attempting to untie her 
apron-strings drew them into a knot, which defied Min- 
da’s skill to undo, she therefore cut it, and then taking 
her by the hand, led her up stairs. She did not forget 
to make a very low courtesy, when she entered the room, 
as Hannah had instructed her to do the first time she 
entered the presence of her mistress, little thinking it 
would be six months or more before she would have an 
opportunity to follow her directions. 

“ You may go now, Minda,” said Mrs. Ray, 44 1 want 
to talk with the child about going to school.” 

Mrs. Ray asked her many questions, to which she 
gave diffident but intelligent replies, the lady becoming 
more and more impressed with the resemblance she bore 
to the sister she had lost. Even the tones of her soft, 
musical voice, seemed again sounding in her ears, and 
the light of her own sweet smile seemed beuming from 
her eyes and lingering in the dimples round her mouth. 
Mrs. Ray told her that she should 9end for her again, 
when her husband was at home, and Betsey returned to 
Minda with a face full of smiles, to inform her, that she 
was to have several new books, and was going to com¬ 
mence attending school the ensuing Monday. 

Leaving her to the joys of anticipation, we will revisit 
the abode of Mrs. Matson. She was lying in bed, and 
her extreme restlessness, together with her deeply flushed 
countenance, showed her to be in a high fever. Hannah, 
her sister-in-law, was standing by the bed side, holding 
some medicine which she was vainly endeavoring to 
persuade her to take. j! 

44 What good will doctor’s stuff do me,” said she» j; 
when the thoughts of the wrong I did the child keeps | 
35 " 


preying upon me all the time. I have worried about it 
day and night lately, and it is that, and nothing else that 
has brought the fever upon me.” 

44 Then let me go and ask Mr. Ray and his wife to 
come, that you may confess what you did. It will take 
the burthen off from your spirits, and then, may be, you 
will get well.” 

44 No, no, I cannot let you go to-night—I must think 
more about it.” 

Hannah sat down with a disappointed air, and as she 
sat musing in the twilight which was every moment 
growing deeper and deeper, the thought suddenly occur¬ 
red to her, that should her sister die, the account which 
she then would be at liberty to give concerning the chil¬ 
dren, might be deemed a fabrication, as she could think 
of nothing by which she could prove its authenticity. 
She ventured to mention this to Mrs. Matson, hoping 
that she might know of something which would corrobo¬ 
rate the truth of the relation. 

44 1 know of nothing,” replied she, 44 but there will be 
no difficulty. The child carries the proof of her parent¬ 
age in her own person; and when once it is mentioned 
to Mr. and Mrs. Ray, they will see it as plainly as I 
always did. It was that which made me avoid carrying 
her there, for I dreaded for her mother to see her, lest 
she should observe how much she favored her own family. 
Let her compare the child’s hands with her own. There 
is no difference, except in the size; while my own darl¬ 
ing’s that’s dead and gone, had hands so much like 
mine.” 

Soon after this conversation, a girl, who was an 
acquaintance of Mrs. Matson and Hannah, came in to 
assist the latter in watching. The patient obtained no 
repose, and before morning, an event which Hannah hnd 
feared, she became delirious. She now remained silent 
scarcely a moment, and her incoherent ravings had con¬ 
stant reference to the criminal ambition which had 
tempted her for the sake of seeing her child bred a lady, 
to deprive another of her rights. She spoke, too, of the 
bitterness of being obliged to crush down the feelings of 
maternal affection, of severing the ties which bound her 
child to her bosom, and of seeing her, from the effects of 
her delicate and luxurious nurture, when old enough to 
discriminate, turn away when she approached her, clad 
in her mean, coarso garments, with aversion and disgust. 
Much did the assistant watcher wonder at the strange, 
wild tale uttered by the unhappy woman in broken, half- 
intelligible sentences; and more still did she wonder 
when Hannah said to her,-— 44 Mark well what she says, 
and remember it.” 

44 1 have been thinking,” said Mrs. Ray, addressing 
her husband one day after tea, 44 that if we should give 
Betsey a good education, she will be an agreeable com¬ 
panion for me, when she is a little older, and if it meet 
your approbation, I should like to send her to Misa 
Tracy’s school, which is said to be tbe best in town, the 
next quarter.” 

Just as Mr. Ray was expressing his acquiescence in 
his wife’s proposition, Minda eame to the door, and said 
that Hannah Matson was below, who wished very muoh 
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THE SECRET CONFESSION. — ETC 


to speak with them. In accordance with the readiness 
which they expressed to comply with her wishes, Han¬ 
nah, in a few minutes, made her appearance; her mourn¬ 
ing calico gown and the black ribbon on her bonnet, indi¬ 
cating that she had lost some relative. 

“ What means this mourning dress, Hannah V * said 
Mrs. Ray. j 

“ My sister-in-law, Mrs. Matson is dead,” she replied. 

44 What, is Betsey’s mother dead without your even 
letting her know it?” 

“ My sister-in-law is dead ma’am, as I said before, 
but the child’s mother is alive, and is well, I hope.” j 

44 What can you mean, Hannah ?” said Mr. Ray. 

41 1 will tell you what I mean, if you and Mrs. Ray 
will listen to me, for it is for that purpose that I am now | 
here.” | 

44 Most certainly we will listen to you,” said be. 

And Hannah, with an artlessness and pathos, which | 
carried conviction to the hearts of her auditors that she, 
herself, believed the truth of what she said, related all 
that Mrs. Matson had told her. 44 And when she had 
lost her senses,” added Hannah, 44 the night before she 
died, she told just the same, only in a wild, awful man¬ 
ner, that was frightful to hear, before Ella Drew, who 
will tell you the same if you will send for her. Now 
please let me go for the child, that her looks may con¬ 
firm the truth of what I have told you, for as poor Peggy 
said, and they were almost the last rational words she 
ever spoke, 4 she carries the proof of her parentage in 
her own person.* ” 

44 Yes, bring her up, by all means,” said Mr. Ray, 
glancing at his agitated wife. 

Hannah needed no second permission, and in a few 
moments she had placed the child beside her mother, 
looking towards Mr. Ray, as if appealing to him to say 
whether there were not a resemblance. The remarka¬ 
ble likeness which she bore to Mrs. Ray’s deceased 
sister has already been mentioned, and that between 
the mother and child, though less striking, was plainly 
perceptible, and Mr. Ray might have said— 

44 Thy face is like thy mother’s, my fair child.” 

Never was the innocence of childhood more faithfully 
depicted than in the sweet, wondering countenance of 
the little Betsey at this moment, and Mrs. Ray, who felt 
convinced that what Hannah had told was true, wept for 
joy as she clasped her to her bosom. Nor did the eyes 
of Mr. Ray remain wholly undimmed, as with his hand 
half buried amid the soft, sunny curls, that clustered 
round her pure brow, he gave her his blessing. 

Should any one wish to obtain a glimpse of Elir.a Ray 
at eighteen—formerly known as little Betsey Matson— I 
the desire may be most readily gratified by calling at her 
father's house, for she loves to be at home. She has lost 
none of her rare beauty, which distinguished her when a 
child, and her mind is as lovely as her person. She has 
never forgotten the days of poverty, and suffering which 
she passed beneath the roof of Mrs. Matson, and the 
lesson thus learned in the midst of penury and tears, has 
caused sympathy for the afHictions of others, to take 
deep root in her heart, prompting her to that active 


benevolence, which makes her realize how much more 
blessed it is to give than to receive. V. e will only add, 
that there is a prospect of her being united in marriage 
to a young gentleman, upon whom we can pass no higher 
encomium than to say that he is, in every respect, worthy 
of her. 


O ri g i d a 1. 

ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 

BT SAMUIL WOODWORTH. 

Almighty God ! ’tis right, ’tis just, 

That earthly frames should turn to dust, 

But, ah ! forgive the wishful tear. 

That would detain a spirit here. 

Go, gentle babe, to realms of bliss, 

The chastening rod we humbly kiss: 

Tby Saviour calls thee home, my son 
And let his holy will be done. 

Thy earthly form, now icy cold, 

Was framed in beauty’s fairest mould; 

But now, prepared by love divine, 

A fairer, brighter form is thine. 

Thy earthly parent loved thee well— 

So much, that language fails to tell; 

But ah ! our love was weak and poor, 

Thy Heavenly Parent loves thee more. 

Here , thou wast tenderly caress’d 
Upon a fond, maternal breast; 

But angel-nurses, forms of love, 

Shall now caress my babe above, 

Fain would paternal love have taught 
Thy little opening world of thought; 

But we the pleasing task resign 
To Heavenly schools, and books divine. 

’Twas all our thoughts and wishes still 
To guard our darling here from ill; 

But that great God who call’d thee home, 

Has sav’d from greater ills to come. 

Then let us hush the rising sigh, 

And bid atfection’s tear be dry; 

Our child still lives, his sorrows o’er, 

Where we shall meet to part no more. 

There, shall thy sweet maternal kiss, 

Increase his joy—enhance his bliss; 

There, through redeeming love and grace. 

The father shall his son embrace. 

Almighty God! ’tis right, ’tis just, 

That earthly frames should turn to dust; 

But, oh! the sweet, transporting truth,— 

The soul shall bloom in endless youth. 
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O ri( i n al. 

LUCY WIELAND. 

“Will my daughter tell me the subject of her 
thoughts?” asked Mrs. Wieland, as Lucy sat gazing 
upon a summer’s sky, whose azure tint had deepened 
into lurid gold, by the last rays of the setting sun. “ I 
have been studying your countenance, and find melan- J 
choly and admiration mingled in its expression.” 

“ I wa9 thinking of my father,” replied Lucy; “ you 
know how he loved this hour; and how often we have, 
watched the stars appearing one by one in the firma¬ 
ment, until it seemed a field of glory, studded with gems, j 
whose numbers shamed our weak comprehensions, and 
made us feel our own insignificance, and the glory of Him ! 
who made them all.” 

“ Those were indeed happy hours, Lacy, yet let us J 
not be ungrateful, that although God has colled our I 
beloved to that bright land, * where the sun and the | 
moon are no more needed,' He has given us the light of 
His word, to be 1 a lamp unto our feet,’ until we join your 
father in the mansions of the blest.” 

Lucy Wieland was the daughter of a merchant, who, 
having amassed considerable wealth, bad married, late 
in life, a lady, whose amiable disposition and high men¬ 
tal endowments, united with the most humble piety, 
rendered her a meet companion to share his every plea¬ 
sure, and te soothe the evening of his days; but it 
pleased the Giver of life, that this happy union should 
exist on earth but a short time, and after eighteen years 
of undisturbed felicity, his soul took its flight to that 
“ enduring City,” where parting is unknown, leaving his 
widow and only child not to mourn his loss, but to feel 
that “ their treasure is laid up in Heaven,” and that they 
will find him in God’s own storehouse, in “ the day that 
he eounteth up His jewels.” 

On the evening alluded to, they were hourly expecting 
the arrival from New-York, of their much valued friend, 
Elizabeth Willis; who, being deprived of her parents 
before she was old enough to appreciate their value, or 
to feel their loss, was left to the oare of an uncle, the 
extent of whose guardianship consisted in supplying her 
pecuniary necessities, and an occasional glance at the 
progress of her education; and the heart of Elizabeth 
would often yearn toward the peaceful cottage in Whit- 
neyville, where her aunt and cousin were ever ready to 
meet her with smiles of affectionate greeting, which fell 
like sunbeams upon the chilled spirit, the more warmly 
welcome because so seldom felt. 

The traveller will find much to admire and to interest 
him in his way through New-Haven to Whitneyville, 
which is about two miles and a half from that city. Here 
stand the venerable towers of old Yale, and there lies 
the beautiful burying-ground, where the dead are not 
indiscriminately laid in graves, dug at the risk of disturbing 
each other’s remains, but in obedience to the command, 
“ let all things be done decently and in order,” have 
appropriated spots, enclosed in white paling, which 
gives it a neat and picturesque appearance; be will 
also be struck with the pervading stillness, which makes 
him feel as if each day were the Sabbath; no mobs, no 
rioting, and excepting in the one street appropriated 


entirely to business, no bustling or hurrying to and fro— 
thus it preserves a quietness truly characteristic of a 
city whose presiding spirit is intellect. 

The conversation between Mrs. Wieland and Lucy, 
was interrupted by the arrival of Elizabeth, and as the 
latter sprang into the arms of her friends, she felt her 
heart expand and her spirits lighten with a buoyancy 
seldom felt in the chill and murky atmosphere of her 
uncle’s home. 

“ Now tell me, Lizzy,” said Lucy, to her cousin, the 
next morning, when she might reasonably be expected 
to feel refreshed after a long night of repose, (but those 
young ladies who have met after a separation of some 
months, can judge how much of it was devoted to sleep) 
“can it be you have made up your mind to marry Mr. 
Dayton, a widower, and with a child ? how often have 
you said you would never be a stepmother: what can 
have induced you to change your mind ?” 

“Well, coz, when you shall have become acquainted 
with Mr. Dayton, I think you will not be surprized to 
find he is possessed of my highest esteem and regard, to 
say nothing of warmer emotions ; during the two years 
I have known him, I have ever found the noblest traits 
of character, and at times, when I most needed conso¬ 
lation, have been soothed by the warmest sympathy, and 
the most tender anxiety for my happiness, and when ho 
sought to be the guide and companion of my future 
years, could I refuse that, which my own heart so ear¬ 
nestly advocated ? I shall endeavor to supply the place 
of a parent to his little girl. She is a sweet child, 
about four years old, and does not recollect her mother, 
who died while she was an infant, and I,, who have 
known the orphan’s lot, will be careful that she shall 
experience as few of its trials as possible.” 

“ Very soberly reasoned; you have quite raised my 
curiosity to see this great magician whose wand has 
changed my lively cousin to such a calm metaphysician; 
when shall I be gratified?” 

“ I think he will be here next week; he wished to 
have accompanied me, but he showed me a list of inte¬ 
resting papers, commencing 1 City and County of New- 
York ss.* which w'ould necessarily detain him a few 
days; in the meantime, Lucy, may I not hope to be 
introduced to Mr. Seaver ? for I will not believe all your 
account of him, until I have occular demonstration of 
his beauties, and positive proof of his excellence.” 

“ I fear you will have little opportunity to form your 
opinion, as my mother objects to my seeing him often, 
until he shall have taken orders, and he has nearly a 
year to study before he will graduate; sometimes he 
will join us in our walks, but I am convinced it is best 
we should meet but seldom.” 

“ Are you not engaged to him ?” 

“ No; nor has he made any profession of attachment, 
except by the silent language of the eye, and his frequent 
visits, until he conversed with my mother on the subject, 
and she told him she could not permit them under pre¬ 
sent circumstances.” 

We will leave the cousins enjoying their reminiscen¬ 
ces and their anticipations of future happiness, and 
transport our readers to a little room in Yale College. 
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There sits a young student, diligently perusing a vale¬ 
dictory he has prepared for the ensuing Commencement, 
and ever and anon the form of Lucy Wieland presents 
itself before his imagination, her mild eye beaming with 
exultation, and involuntarily sharing with him the ap¬ 
probation of his alma mater . 

“ Why, why should I dwell thus fondly on hopes which 
may never be realized,” exclaimed he to himself. 44 Years 
must elapse before I shall be in a situation to offer her 
my hand, and in the meantime may she not have formed 
other ties! ought I—can I be so selfish as to wish her 
to sacrifice present opportunity of happiness, for what 
must be far distant? no, I will banish her from my mind, 
and devote myself to the pursuit of such knowledge as 
will qualify me for my sacred calling! good resolutions! 
alas, how vainly formed; the very effort will endear that 
image to my heart, until it seems almost inseparable 
with its existence.” 

Educated by Missionary efforts, and feeling himself 
bound to dedicate his life to those duties for which they 
were preparing him—duties which would probably sepa¬ 
rate him from the object of his affections, Henry Seaver 
only obeyed the dictates of his generous mind, in endeavor¬ 
ing to conquer an attachment which he felt to be almost 
hopeless, and as he was not wholly aware of the state 
of Lucy's feelings, he was thankful he had not involved 
another in the arduous task. 

It .was a beautiful morning, and our friends were 
preparing for a ride. Mr. Dayton had arrived, and 
Henry wa9 to accompany Lucy on horseback, but not 
far would Mrs. Wieland trust her daughter; the 
mother's eye had detected weakness in Lucy’s fragile 
frame, and she feared lest the exerciso would be too . 
much for her, but she was happy, and how often does 
the buoyancy of the mind and spirit rise above the ail- 
ings of this 44 mortal soil.” Elizabeth was all smiles 
and animation—all she loved was with her; hero was 
her “ oasis” in life's desert; alas! the dreamed not 
the 44 simoom” breath had already reached one of the 
loved ones! But we will not anticipate; the future is 
hidden from us in mercy, that it may not cloud our 
present enjoyment; and, when evening found them j 
returning to their home, a happier party was seldom 
seen than that which entered the parlor of Mrs. Wie- 
land’s cottage. 

The next day Lucy was unable to leave her room. 
They hoped it was the fatigue of her ride, but the glis¬ 
tening eye and crimsoned cheek, told too truly that Con¬ 
sumption had Sealed its victim. We will not tell of the 
alternate hopes and fears which rent the bosoms of her 
friends, os they watched the progress of that dread 
disease; those who have traced its deceitful course, can 
appreciate their feelings. Lucy was fully aware of her 
situation; for herself, she rather rejoiced, for she knew 
her union with Henry was doubtful, and she felt that 
earth had few ties for one who looked not on it as her 
44 abiding place,” and she daily strove to reconcile him I 
to their separation. He was now her almost constant ! 
companion; all the hours he could spare from his studies, 
were devoted to her—his tludiet, did I say?— the was 
a leaf from the book ef nature, stamped by the image 


of her God, the teaching of the heart , and it has been 
well said, 44 The proper study of mankind is man.” 

Oh! 'tis a dreadful thing to view the sudden illness 
and death of a dear one, but to see them sink gradually 
away by slow but sure decay—to watch, as it were, their 
life ooze out with every breath, pouring drop by drop 
from the 44 golden bowl,” straining the “silver cord” 
yet more tightly, ’till it snaps asunder, and finds us still 
unprepared to meet the blow ; the heart that knows its 
bitternes, best mny tell. 

I 'Twas the Sabbath morn; all nature seemed to par¬ 
take of the universal rest; all was calm and peaceful, 

| save the sighing of the wind through foliage, now beau¬ 
tifully varied by the autumnal tint, and the caroling of 
the feathered songsters, to their Maker’s praise. 

In the room where first we met our Lucy, behold her 
on the bed of death. No racking pain disturbs the 
sweet composure of that placid face; gently she is sleep¬ 
ing, and we fear lest her spirit mny thus silently wing 
its way to 44 Israel’s rest.” But no; it lingers yet to emit 
one more ray of its generous nature to her anxious friends. 

44 Dear Lizzy, do not, on my account, defer your 
marriage ; let it take place at the appointed time; and 
then will you not be to my mother, all that her poor 
Lucy could have been? love her Lizzy, and cling to her, 
and if my spirit may be permitted to witness your hap¬ 
piness—if (and we know not but that it is so) we ore 
appointed guardian angels to those we love, I will be 
ever near you until I welcome you to the 4 better land.’ 
Henry, my beloved, God has willed us to part awhile; 
when you shall have 4 finished the work which He gave 
you to do,’ Ho will unite us at his altar above; you know 
our favorite author, Pcrcival, says, 4 souls that would 
meet on earth, and cannot, they may meet in Heaven.* 
1 would say to you as did our Saviour to his disciples, 

4 Behold my mother;’ she is left alone in the world’s 
wide wilderness; dear friends, protect her; dearest 
mother support my head, and let me breathe roy last 
on the bosom of my first friend.” 

She ceased ; the rising sun cast a crimson halo round 
her pale features, adding radiance to the happy smile 
[ already resting there; her spirit had ascended to the 
source of light. 

We will not speak of the feelings of her friends; that 
is 44 hallowed ground,” not to be trodden on by careless 
feet, or looked upon by the cold unfeeling eye of calcu¬ 
lating worldlings. To those who knew and loved them, 
the subdued anguish and calm resignation of Mrs. Wie- 
land’s countenance, told a tale indeed of the mother’s 
woe, but the Christian’s hope— 44 the peace which the 
world cannot give nor take away.” 

Mr. Seaver had received a professional call to Ohio, 
and he was desirous of uniting Mr. Dayton and Eliza¬ 
beth before he left them. Theirs was a sad and quiet 
wedding, for their brightest star had gone to 44 the mar* 
riage supper of the Lamb,” but they remembered her 
parting words, and were happy—one earthly drop em¬ 
bittered their cup of joy—one word—one pong—^/ars- 
well —and with chastened spirit, but an aching heart, 
Henry Seaver bore his Father’s message to the western 
wilderness. d. m. H. 
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Original. 

THE COSSACK’S CHARGE. 

BT. r. a. duritaoe. 

The following verses refer to the fete of a email dotachment ol 
the Imperial army, on their retreat from Moscow. 

I. 

Night on the boundless waste! 

And the snow-flakes wildly driven, 

A shroud on the face of earth, 

And a frown on the face of Heaven ! 

Is it the tempest’s howl 

That sweeps o’er moor and glen 7 
Or is it the deep drum that times 
The march of martial men 7 
ii. 

Against the storm they move, 

With manly port and tread, 

And tby glorious eagles, France. 

Are waving overhead. 

With features proud and stem 
The serried warriors come, 

While ever in their van is heard 
The deep sepulchral drum, 
hi. 

And some are there who fought 
On Egypt’s burning sand, 

And met the savage Austrian 
At Lodi, band to hand, 

Who saw their eagles fly 
Above Marengo’s plain, 

And proudly marched to victory 
O’er dying men and slain. 

IV. 

From Moscow’s scorching flame, 

From the Kremlin’s fallen walls, 

The remnant of her bravest brave, 

A tearful nation calls. 

Yet proudly come they bock, 

As if from victory won. 

For the spell words breathed by each platoon, 
Are France! Napoleon! 

v. 

The conscript dreams of home— 

A cottage by the Seine— 

The lips that smiled upon him once, 

He seems to press again. 

Once more he joins the dance, 

With Julie hand in band, 

As the sailor in his fever-dreams, 

Appears to tread the land. 

vi. 

“ Halt!” Is’t a cloud that flings 
Its shadow o’er the snow— 

A shifting cloud, that moves as oft 
As storm-gusts wildly blow 7 
But hark! a sound—a shout 
Arises from afar; 

It is no tempest-voice—it is 
The Cossack’s wild hurrah! 


Through wreaths of blinding snow 
They marked, those men of France, 
The well-known Cossack steed, 

The well-known Cossack lance. 

Halt! at the chiefs command, 

The advancing steps are staid, 
Promptly as in the Champ de Mars, 

Of old, upon parade. 

VIII. 

“ Fix bayonets!” At once 
Is heard the crash of steel— 

They form the hollow square— 

At a word—the front ranks kneel 
There, in the biting cold, 

Equal to either fate, 

The brave, devoted regiment, 

The Cossack’s charge await. 

IX. 

The Hetman waves his blade— 

On dash the Cossack horse— 

No volley from the hollow square 
Arrests their headlong course. 

No chieftain’s rallying shout, 

His troop to action calls— 

But heavily, without a groan, 

The front rank slowly falls, 
x. 

The Hetman reins his steed 
With a wild and troubled air— 

What need of Cossack’s levelled lance 7 
The hand of death is there! 

The valiant were no more— 

From the 9oil that foemen trod— 

From the tempest and the battle, 

Sped their stormy souls to God. 


Original. 

THE BACHELOR’S FIRST FOLLY 

I said I lov’d her, and a blush 
Stole softly to her cheek; 

I said I lov’d her, and that blush 
Spoke more than words could speak. 

I said I lov’d her, and a glow 
Suffused her face so fair, 

It came, and went, like meteor flash, 

Amid the summer air. 

I said I loved her, and a tear 
Of feeling fill’d the eye; 

It was a harbinger of soul— 

An eloquent reply. 

I said I lov’d—and could no more 
The deep affection smother; 

The gipsy smil’d as she replied, 

“ Ok, dear , J love amotker /” 

r. k. 
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Orifiual. 

THE BACHELOR RECLAIMED; 

▲ SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 

BY. H. T. TUCKERMAN. 

4 ‘ Nature is fine in love.”— Shaktptare. 

“ You are determined not to marry ?” 

“ Absolutely.’* 

“ And why?” 

“ In the first place, I never expect to be able to sup¬ 
port a wife according to my ideas of comfort. In the 
second place, I have no hope of meeting a woman who 
will sympathise sufficiently with my feelings and views, 
to be a congenial companion. Thirdly, I cannot bear j 
the idea of adopting as constant associates the relations 
of her I may love, and fourthly, I consider houskeeping, | 
and all the details of domestic arrangements, the grea¬ 
test bore in existence.'* I 

This colloquy took place between two young men, in 
the garden of one of the fashionable hotels at Saratoga. 
It was a sultry afternoon, and they had retired under the 
shade of an apple-tree, to digest their dinner, which pro¬ 
cess they were facilitating by occasionally puffing some 
very mild, light-brown Havana Began. The last re¬ 
marks were uttered in a very calm and positive tone, by 
McNeil, a philosophical and quiet gentloman, who had 
a most sensible theory for every thing in life. Among 
other things, he took great pleasure in the conviction 
that he thoroughly understood himself. The first time 
his interest was truly excited by a member of the gentler 
sex, he had acted in the most extravagant manner, and 
barely escaped with honor from forming a most injudi¬ 
cious connection. To guard against similar mishaps, 
he had adopted a very ingenious plan. Being uncom¬ 
monly susceptible to female attractions, he made it a 
rule when charmed by a sweet face, or thrilled by a 
winning voice, to seek for some personal defect or weak¬ 
ness of character, in the fair creature, and obstinately 
dwell upon these defects, until they cast a shade over 
the redeeming traits, and dissolved the spell he feared. 
When this course failed, he had but one resource. 
With Falstaff, he thought discretion the better part of 
valor, and deliberately fied from the allurements that 
threatened his peace. Thus he managed not to allow 
love to take permanent possession, and, after various 
false alarms and exciting vigils, came to the conclusion 
that no long siege or sudden attack would ever subdue 
the citadel of his affections. 

But McNiel bad so braced himself in a spirit of 
resistance, that he had made no provision against the 
unconscious lures of beauty. He could chat, for hours, 
with a celebrated belle, and leave her without a sigh; 
he could smile at the captivating manners which over¬ 
came his fellows. Regarding society as a battle-field, 
he went thither armed at all points, resolved to main¬ 
tain his self-possession, and be on the watch against the 
wiles of woman. He had seen lovely girls in the draw¬ 
ing-room, followed their graceful movements in the 
dance, heard them breathe songs of sentiment at the 
piano, and walked beside them on the promenade. On 


|J these occasions, be coolly formed an estimate of their 
several graces, perfectly appreciated every finely-chis¬ 
elled nose and tempting lip, noted with care the hue 
and expression of the eye, but walked proudly away at 
parting, murmuring to himself, “ all this I see, yet am 
not in love.” 

But who can anticipate the weapon that shall lay him 
low, or make adequate provision against the inexhausti¬ 
ble resources of love ? McNiel had sat for a week at 
table, opposite an invalid widow and her daughter. He 
had passed them potatoes not less than a dozen times, 
and helped the young lady twice to cherry pie. The 
only impression he had derived from their demeanor 
and appearance, was, that they were very genteel and 
j quiet. On the morning after his conversation in the 
garden, he awaked just before sunrise, and found him¬ 
self lying with his face to the wall, in one of the diminu¬ 
tive chambers in which visitors at the Springs are so 
unceremoniously packed. His eyes opened within six 
inches of the pluster; and he amused himself for some 
minutes, in conjuring the cracks and veins it displayed, 
into imaginary forms of warriors and animals. At 
length his mind reverted to himself, and his present 
quarters. “ Well, I’ve been here just a fortnight,” thus 
he mused, “and a pretty dull time I’ve had of it. Day 
after day, the same stupid routine. In the morning I 
swallow six glasses of Congress water at the spring, 
with the hollow eyes of that sick minister from Con¬ 
necticut glaring on me like a serpent, and the die-away 
tones of that nervous lady from Philadelphia, sounding 
like a knell in my ears. I cannot drink in peace for 
those everlasting Misses Hill, who all three chatter at 
once, and expect me to be entertaining and talkative so 
early in the morning, with my stomach full of cold liquid, 
and a long dull day in perspective ! Then comes break¬ 
fast. The clatter of plates, the murmur of voices, the 
rushing of the black waiters, and the variety of steams, 
make me glad to retreat. I find a still corner of the 
piazza, and begin to read; but the flies, a draught of 
air, or the intrusive gabble of my acquaintances, utterly 
prevent me from becoming absorbed in a book. It baa 
now grown too warm to walk, and I look in vain for 
Dr. Clayton, who is the only man here whose conversa¬ 
tion interests me. I avoid the billiard-room because I 
know who I shall meet there. The swing is occupied. 

I The thrumming on the piano of that old maid from 
Providence, makes the saloon uninhabitable. They are 
talking politics in the bar-room. The very sight of the 
newspapers gives me a qualm. I involuntarily begin to 
doze, when that infernal gong sounds the hour to dress. 
No matter; any thing for a relief. Dinner is insuffera¬ 
ble; more show and noise, than relish and comfort. 
How gladly I escape to the garden and smoke ! That 
reminds me of what I told Jones, yesterday, about 
matrimony. He laughed at me. But there’s no mis¬ 
take about it. Catch me to give up my freedom, and 
; provide for a family—be pestered with a whole string of 
I new connections, when I can’t bear those I have now— 
never have a moment to myself—be obliged to get up in 
the night for a doctor—have to pay for a boy’s schooling, 
and be plagued to death by him for my pains—be both- 
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ered constantly with bad servants—see my wife lose her 
beauty, in a twelvemonth, from care—my goddess become 
a mere household drudge—give up segars—keep precise 
hours—*take care of sick children—go to market! never, 
never, never 

As his revery thus emphatically terminated, McNeil 
slowly raised himself to a sitting posture, in order to 
ascertain the state of the weather, when a sight presented 
itself which at once put his philosophy to flight and 
startled him from his composure. He did not cry out, 
but hushed his very breath. Beside him lay a female 
form in profound slumber. Her hair had escaped from 
its confinement, and lay in the richest profusion around 
her face. There was a delicate glow upon the cheeks. 
The lips were scarcely pnrtpd. The brow was perfectly 
serene. One arm was tbrust under her head, the other 
lay stretched upon the coverlid. It was one of those 
accidental attitudes which sculptors love to embody. 
The bosom heaved regularly. One felt that it was the 
slumber of an innocent creature, and that beneath that 
calm breast beat a kindly and pure heart. McNeil bent 
over this vision, for so at first it seemed to him, as did 
Narcissus over the crystal water. The peaceful beauty 
of that face entered his very soul. He trembled at the j 
still regularity of the long, dark eye-lashes, as if it were j 
death personified. Recovering himself, all at once some- | 
thing familiar struck him in the countenance. He thought 
awhile, and the whole mystery was solved. They occu¬ 
pied the adjoining chamber; she had gone down stairs in 
the night to procure something for the invalid, and on 
returning, entered in the darkness, the wrong room, and 
fancying her mother alseep, had very quietly taken her 
place beside her, and was soon lost in slumber. No 
sooner did this idea take possession of McNeil, than with 
the utmost caution and a noiseless movement, he stole 
away and removed every vestige of his presence into a 
vacant apartment opposite, leaving the fair intruder to 
suppose she alone had occupied the room. At breakfast, 
he observed the mother and daughter whisper and smile 
together, and soon ascertained that they had no suspicion 
of the actual state of the case. With the delicacy that 
belonged to his character, McNeil inwardly vowed to 
keep the secret for ever in his own breast. Meantime, 
with much apparent hilarity, he prepared to accompany 
Jones to Lake George. His companion marvelled to 
perceive this unwonted gaiety wear off as they proceeded 
in their ride. McNeil became silent and pensive. The 
evening was fine, and they went upon the lake to enjoy 
the moonlight. Jones sung his best songs and woke the 
echoes with his bugle. His friend remained silent, wrapt 
in his cloak, at the boat’s stem. At last, very abruptly 
be sprung up, and ordered the rowers to land him. 
“Where are you going?” inquired Jones. “ To Sara¬ 
toga,” was the reply. “ Not to-night, surely?” “ Yes, 
now, this instant.” Entertaining some fears for his 
friend’s safety, Jones reluctantly devoted that lovely night 
to a hard ride over a Randy road, instead of lingering away 
its delightful hours on the sweet bosom of the lake. 

Si x months after, McNeil married the widow’s daughter, 
and the ensuing summer, when I met him at Saratoga 
Springs, he assured me he found it a delightful residence. 


% Original. 

A RIDE TO MOUNT VERNON. 

BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 

If I wished to possess a sketch of the Capitol at 
Washington, a distant lovely view, blending nature and 
art harmoniously together, it should be taken from the 
steam-boat wharf at Alexandria. We lingered to catch 
another view of it as the boat left us on our way to 
Mount Vernon. There it laid in all the glory of ita 
pure, majestic architecture ! pillowed amid its green ter¬ 
races and noble trees, all rich and heavy with verdure, 
and bathed in the misty sunshine of a morning when, 
literally, 

“ The sunshine and the rain-drops 

Came laughing down together.” 

With a pure classic beauty, its snowy pillar* and lofty 
front rote against the sky; a soft gauzy mist floated idly 
amid the trees, and wove itself around tbo marble pillars) 
a pile of summer clouds lay sleeping in their own silvery 
light, in the depths of the sky beyond, and a beautiful 
stretch of the Potomac, divided us from the picture we 
looked upon. Its banks were heavy with rich grasses, 
long and cool with the deep green of mid-summer. 
There was a cheerful sound in the waters as they came 
flowing onward to the ocean; here dimpling and curling 
in the sunshine—there, lost in shadow, and again broken 
by a rough fragment of the bank, shooting over the water 
or apparently slumbering motionless beneath the green, 
deep shadows of a grove that crowded down to its brink. 
Occasionally a white cottage with its shrubbery and vines, 
cast a sweet picture deep into the tranquil water. Then 
came a steam boat, ploughing through all their beauty 
and destroying their quiet, as it were a stone dashed into 
the face of a mirror. What a dull, gloomy contrast it was 
when we turned from that bright scene to the town. 
Not many years since, I am told, Alexandria was one of 
the greatest commercial towns of the south, & depot and 
mart for all the rich products of Virginia; but now, a 
crowd of gloomy, dilapidated store-houses around the 
wharves, a sloop or two laden with flour, rocking idly 
on the water, a swarm of hackney-coachmen thronging 
around the steam boats when they touch at ita piers—ia 
all the picture of business or commerce that presenta 
itself to the visitor. Some pretty dwelling-housea 
are, however, to be seen on tbc outskirts of the town, as 
you pass the Mount Vernon road—many of them small 
rural cottages, bedded in flower-gardens and draped with 
honeysuckles. 

It had rained over night, not powerfully, but enough to 
deepen the color and shed a bright moisture over the 
j meadows through which we passed, and the trees which 
! sometimes flung their heavy boughs over our carriage. 

{ The weather still continued fitful. Now a troop of clonda 
! gathered in the sky, a few cool bright drops came patter¬ 
ing down upon the leaves, yet scarcely had their dripping 
music began, when out came a burst of sunshine, and 
everything looked joyful again. Just before entering 
the Mount Vernon grounds we flopped before a very 
small, neat looking bouse, which stood in a meadow 
! bordering the highway. An immense rose-bush half 
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covered the unpainted front, and from a window blind 
peered the dark face of its occupant, as we passed. She 
was a most happy looking creature, a slave, or probably 
the wife of a slave, who very cheerfully brought a glass 
of water for a gentleman of our party, and answered my 
request for one of her roses with a handful of half-open 
buds, full of perfume, and bright with the morning’s rain. 
The bush was heavy with blossoms, and yet there was 
not a full-blown flower in my bouquet, but plenty of green 
leaves and buds, with the first blush yet folded in their 
hearts. Knowing the gaudy taste of her race, I had ex¬ 
pected nothing less than a half dozen flaunting roses, 
with the centre petals turning white with age. 

After a time our road became broken and ran through 
a grove of considerable extent. I was looking with | 
strange interest at a bush of laurel, which grew, in full 
blossom, deep in she wood, the first I had s^*n for years, | 
when one of my companions observed that we were in the 
Mount Vernon grounds. It awoke me from a dream of 
my early home, which had been awakened by a sight of 
that bush—a feeling of awe came over me, for I felt 
that the ground whereon we trod, was holy, We rode 
forward in silence—for our party gradually became sub- 1 
dued in spririt, as we approaced the tomb of Washington 
—when from a bend in the road before us, entne a lady 
and gentleman on horseback. The lady was a slight, 
graceful girl, probably about nineteen, in a blue habit 
and black riding cap. Her horse was a small slender 
bay, and she rode forward with more than usual grace. 

I did not observe more of her companion, than that he 
was slight and seemed gentlemanly, for one of our com¬ 
pany whispered that the young ludy was a daughter of 
the Washington family. She rode slowly by our carriage, 
and looked quietly in as she passed. Her face was 
pleasing, and rather lovely than beautiful. I never 
knew what it was to feel a reverence for blood before, 
but my heart beat quicker when I looked on that young 
girl, and thought that the blood of Washington was in 
Her veins. 

A small ruined lodge stood on each side of the gate, 
through which wepassed to the grounds more immediately 
round the mansion house. A short distance farther on, 
was a second gate, where we were met by the gardener, 
who conducted us to the house. We had letters of intro¬ 
duction to the lady who is now in possession, but forbore 
to present them, holding it scarcely delicate, strangers : 
as we were, to claim her hospitality. We, however, sent' 
for permission to visit the rooms usually thrown open to 
the public, and followed the example of thousands who 
have made the same pilgrimage, in examining the huge 
and rusty key of the Bastile which hangs in the hall, and 
in standing for a time in the room which Washington 
once inhabited, treading upon the same floor, and gazing 
upon the same objects which he had so often walked 
over and gazed upon. We lingered upon the piazza, for 
# the scene before us was lovely enough to win the attention, 
even if divested of its solemn association!. The grounds ! 
sloped gently to the Potomac, which here and there . 
broke to sight through the trees which grew upon its I 
borders, and in picturesque clumps about the grounds. i 
An old summer house, fast sinking to ruin, was nestled ;j 


| on a green knoll beneath a cluster of trees, directly 
between the mansion house and the river. It was a 
i beautiful feature in the scene, yet it looked like a thing 
1 of the past, melancholy and desolate, even on a couch of 
j verdure as rich and thrifty as ever felt the sunshine. 

I The scene was very beautiful, yet a strange solemn 
! gloom seemed brooding over each lovely object that com- 
j posed it. It was as if every thing breathed of his sacred 
| presence, as if every thing we looked upon or touched 
had become sacred from its nearness to the illustrious 
dead. We walked down to his tomb, silently and filled 
J with solemn thoughts—thoughts too solemn for strong 
! emotion. The grounds roll downwards from the mansion 
| house, and in a green hollow, midway between that and 
the river, stands the tomb, a pile of new brick, fresh from 
l the workman’s trowel. In front of the tomb, guarded 
j by an iron fence, lies the sarcophagus which treasures 
the ashes of Washington, and of the woman who was 
mode immortal by his love. Above thirty of bis family 
are sealed up within the tomb itself, their ashes rendered 
more saced by the melancholy glory which kindles 
around that cold pile of marble. 

| When I first saw the commission which Washington 
] received and carried with him in the Revolutionary war, 
j I was filled with emotion, my heart throbbed, and the 
! tears gushed into my eyes spite of a strong effort to 
I restrain them. But there, in the very presence of the 
| mighty dead, I could not weep, I could hardly be said to 
feel—a strange awe pervaded my bosom, and froze all 
other sensations almost into apathy; my thoughts rebelled, 
and became, as it were, enfeebled by the vast subject for 
reflection, which that little pile of marble confined ; yet 
there was no confusion in my thoughts. A little boy in 
I Washington City, bod begged me to bring him a few 
pebbles from the tomb. I remembered bis gentle wish, 
and gathered some of the white pebble-stones that lie 
thickly about. A few paces from the tomb, stood a 
slender tree, drooping with the weight of a grape-vine, 

' that fell over its branches almost to the ground. I 
gathered a few of its leaves ns a memorial for myself, 
and we left the place of death mournfully, as we had 
approached it. 

| “ Will the gentlemen see the garden?” inquired the 

j black gardener, who had conducted us to the house, ■ 
good-natured, happy-looking negro, full of pompous 
pride, and grotesque vanity. The sound of his voice 
| awoke me as from a painful dream. It seemed as if 
we had been wandering in the valley of the shadow of 
death, and the sound of a human voice had let in the 
sunshine. We entered the garden; there lay the flower- 
' beds quaintly laid out, and guarded with borders of 
! unpruued box, as it had been in Washington’s time, 
j There, in a huge tub, stood a tree, which his own 
hands bad planted. A fire had broken out in the con¬ 
servatory, and consumed many of his plants, the gar-, 
dener said. This, among the rest, had been scorched 
and withered up by the flame, but the root remained 
uninjured, and put forth shoots again, more healthily than 
the first. The negro, who gave us the history of this 
plant, was a slave born, I think he said, on the Mount 
Vernon estate. He had seen Washington once or 
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twice, when quite a boy, and though his remembrance 
of the great man was very imperfect, to have seen 
Washington, seemed to have ennobled him in his own 
estimation, as it certainly did in ours. Our little party 
dispersed, and we wandered away through the nooks of 
the garden, each anxious for solitude, and incapable of 
sharing thoughts which arose in a place so filled with 
associations. What a contrast was there between the 
tomb we had left, and the little world of flowers which 
shed their sweets about us. There lay the mighty 
dead—the brave heart whose every pulse had been 
given to a suffering country, resolved to dust, which the 
wind of heaven might have borne away but for a block 
of chilly marble. The strong proud man, with his 
matchless virtues and his mighty intellect, had passed 
for ever from the bosom of his country, while the 
love of his fellow countrymen seemed almost powerful 
enough to shield him from the grave. Here was a ten¬ 
der plant—a twig which, in his hours of relaxation, the 
hero had thrust into the earth, carelessly, perchance, 
and with a passing thought of its frailty, wondering if it 
would take root, or if the first strong sunshine would 
wither it to the earth again, and regarding it no farther. 
It was a fragile thing, and but for its association, almost 
worthless. A breath of frost, or a flash of fire, had 
power to wither or consume it to ashes, yet it flourished 
on, green and verdant, year after year, beneath the fos¬ 
terage of a single man, while the love and tears of a 
whole nation wero powerless to win that noble being, 
even for a moment, from the tomb. How strangely the 
air of that flower-garden fell upon ray senses. It seemed 
as if nature should have taken some other form—as if the 
rose-trees which he had gazed upon, should be in per¬ 
petual bloom. The lilies for ever fill their snowy urns 
with dew and sunshine, as when they had cast their 
fragrance upon the air he breathed. It seemed to my 
excited feelings as if the gardener approached a rose- 
hedge near which I was standing/ with too little reve¬ 
rence. He cut a few buds, and bound them tastefully 
in a bouquet, which he had been requested to gather. | 
Custom had familiarized him with the place. He j 
thought only of arranging his flowers, to me, every blos¬ 
som was full of mute eloquence. | 

In a corner of the garden was a little wooden sum¬ 
mer-house—a weather-beaten and tiny ruin. I would 
have entered it, but a bird had built her nest there, and 
fluttered wildly about the door at my approach. Poor, 
timid thing, it was all unconscious how sacred the place 
had become, where it was so tranquilly rearing its nest¬ 
lings! The flowers which I had seen the gardener 
arranging, were for me. Every leaf has been religiously 
preserved, and this delicate record of flowers brings 
back sweet recollections of our visit to Mount Vernon. 


Error is the cause of man’s misery, the corrupt 
principle that has produced evil in the world; *tis 
this which begets and cherishes in our souls all the 
evils that afflict us, and we can never expect a true 
and solid happiness, but by a serious endeavor to avoid 
it. — Malbranche. 
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Our whole, is a community of fame 
Of fourteen members—can you guess the name T 
We form a city—yet upon a pinch, 

The space we occupy is scarce an inch! 

And yet within so limited a spot, 

Is found an inn, a castle and a cot; 

A tent, a seat, an antiquated pile; 

A sloop, a nation, continent and isle; 

A sea, an ocean—still you’ll understand! 

There’s neither building, water, ship nor land! 

But Spain is there, the East, and both the Poles, 

With planets, pilots, cattle, plaice and soles; 

A coast and cape, a sail, a game of loo, 

A sect, a saint, and one apostle too; 

Lions and cats, an insect, tea and ice, 

Toast, onions, peas and pie, a goodly slice; 

A snipe, a seal, an ant, an asp, a snail, 

A pot, a pan, a plate, with can9 and ale; 

Yet there is neither beast, nor bird, nor fish, 

Nor food, nor drink, nor vessel nor a dish ! 

True, there’s a pint, a spoon, some vats—a stool r 
A plane, a nail, a staple, and a tool: 

Soap, pins and paints, with caps and coats and lace, 
But not a thing for body or for face! 

We’ve pens and pencils to address a card, 

An attic and a tenant—not a bard! 

Coins, cents and notes—but ah! no cash is ours, 
Plants, aloes, sloe—but neither shrubs nor flowers , 

A fertile soil, with aspen, satin, pine, 

Without one tree, and yet we boast of nine: 

And though our place has no diseases io*t. 

You’ll find a lancet, seton, and some lint; 

Though we’ve no soldiers, whole platoons are found, 
And though no lawyers, clients still abound; 

We’ve spite, and plots, and noise—a strong police, 

A slap, and contest, without breach of peace; 

A sin, with pit, and pair, witheut a groan, 

A sonnet on content—with taste and tone; 

A smiling aspect, and a sprightly pace, 

A lip of sweetness, and a step of grate. 

All these are in our whole, with many more. 

And yet we’re not three quarters of a score! 

But if you analyze our various parts, 

Still greater wonder must possoss your hearts. 

For if our ninth, and third, and tenth you take, 

You will a house of entertainment make, 

Where oft our sixth, thirteenth and fourteenth joined, 
Refresh the frame, and elevate the mind; 

Our fourth, fourteenth and sixth, in order, form 
The scene of many a desolating storm; 

Our sixth, our fourth, and twelfth united, show 
The remedy for Cleopatra’s woe; 

Our first and second, with our fifth combined,. 
Construct a dwelling of the humblest kind ; 

Our fifth, eleventh, with our seventh, make 
A greater burthen than you’d choose to take; 

Lastly, our eighth, fourteenth and sixth, reveal 
A wholesome beverage for your evening meal. S. w. 
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LINES. 

Suggested on visiting the grave of one, whose early promise 
gave assurance of no ordinary cast of genius; but whose efforts 
to win applause, overtaskod a delicate constitution, and hurried 
him to a premature grave. 

I. 

Ok ! I told thee the pathway to glory, 

Waa compassed by sorrows and cares; 

And the memory greenest in story, 

Was nourished and moistened in tears. 

II. 

And I told thee, at midnight, when poring 
O’er Philosophy’s time-hallowed page, 

The spirit would stoop from its soaring, 

And fluttering, would sigh for its cage. 

III. 

And I told then, the noblest, the proudost, 

That ever woke song from the lyre, 

When earth in his praises was loudest, 

And creation looked on to admire,— 

IV. 

Was desolate, wretched, and lonely,— 

And the blaze of his intellect’s fire, 

Though gloriously brilliant, seemed only 
To light up his own funeral pyre. 

v. 

But I saw thee by thousands surrounded, 

And I thought thou w&st happy at last; 

And was glad when thy praises were sounded 
And glory around thee was cast. 

VI. 

But I saw while thy cheeks brightly glowing, 
Seemed to scatter young hope with their bloom, 

That the rose though in loveliness blowing. 

Was fast striking its roots in the tomb. 

VII. 

The young bud of promise is broken, 

’Twas to frail! it hath withered and fled; 

The eloquent lyre hath spoken 

It's last aye! for its master is dead! 

VIII. 

He died when his laurels were greenest, 

When the star of his glory was bright; 

When the glanoe of his spirit was keenest 
As it eagle-like gazed on the light. 

IX. 

Here he sleeps ’neath this low weeping willow, 

By the side of this silvery stream; 

And the soft breathing tones of tho billow, 

Seem to bid the enthusiast to dream. 

x. 

Oh! a beautiful bird is now singing, 

From the boughs of this sad. drooping tree; 

And tho wand of fond memory is bringing 
From their slumbers, post moments to me. 

XI. 

But I dare not driuk in of the feelings, 

That spring from the spirit’s deep well; 

For this cold world, too bright their revealings— 
Thou aspiring spirit! farewell! 

JOHN C. V’CADE. 


! LITERARY REVIEW. 

Night and Morning; by Buhcer: Harper if Brother t .— 
There is much to prniss, but more to censure in this clever 
novel. As a work to excite the passions, to enlist the young in 
favor of vice and crime and make them view the world through 
the medium of romance, it is admirably calculated ; but as one 
to exhibit society in a healthy aud moral state, it falls infinitely 
| short. On the contrary, it strongly tends to the encouragement 
’ of fatalism and aft'ords excuses for the commission of crime, 
j “ Man sees the deed, but God the circumstance,” is a convenient 
and dangerous doctrine, inimical to virtue and destructive to 
J all moral energy. If the author will persist in drawing dark and 
morbid characters, infringing every law and principle of right, 

; he should also place others of purity and truth in juxtaposition, 

| so that the render by contrasting them may be able to deduce 
I his conclusions and find the bnlnnee in favor of the latter; but 
j this becarefully evades,placing his characters by themselves in 
1 the most advantageous position, investing them with romance, 
and by a sophistry of reasoning and beauty of style, winning 
for them a love and sympathy favorable to the advancement of 
vice aud detrimental to all moral and religious principles. 

Liras or Distinguished Men or Modern Times: Harper 
i tf Brother» ; Family Library. —One of the issues of this very 
| valuable seriea, containing forty-nine concise biographic* 

| of the most eminent men of all countries. It it principally a 
selection from a series of lives written by the British Society 
t for the diffusion of useful knowledge, which numbers among 
! its members many of the most intellectual personages of Eng¬ 
land. Divested as the work is of all useless and uninteresting 
matter, retaining only the essential parts and traits in the live* 
of the individuals, it will be found inestimable to the general 
reader, as well as a book of referenee to the scholar. 

The Southern Harp ; by Mrt. Mary S. B. Dana. —We like 
] to see sacred thoughts in elegant language allied to beautiAil 
' melodies in plaee of the drawling conventicle compositions of 
lour forefathers. We are of John Wesley’s opinion, that it is a 
' shutne “ that the devil should have all the fine airs to himself,” 

; and always rejoice when we meet with any work that has for 
its professod object a radical reform in our sacred psalmody, 
i Such a publication as this, although it has not directly or indi- 
1 reetly sueh a purpose in view, nevertheless goes far to the 
j effecting this consummation so devoutly to be wished. The 
authoress displays a correct ear and a fertile vein of imagery. 
The work is beautifully printed and in handsome form. We 
l trust that it will, as it merit* it, rcceiva a liberal patronage 
I The work is published by Parker &, Ditson, Boston. 

The Life of Commodore Perry; Family Library: Har¬ 
per 4f Brother a.—This biography is written from original mate- 
| rials, collected expressly for the purpose, as well as from the 
i documents and logs of the gallant officer himself, aud underta¬ 
ken at the request of his son, Doctor Grant Champlin Perry, to 
vindicate the character of his father from the attempts to de¬ 
tract from it by Commodore Elliot, as also from the remarks of 
J. F. Cooper, to advance that gentleman at the expnnse of 
Perry’s well-earned fame. The work is executed with taste, 

| ability and impartiality, and will be prized by every American 
; who reveres the memory of one who fought in defence of our 
I native land. 

Ten Thousand a Year: Carey if Hart. —The fourth volume 
| of this work which has jast been issued, is as intense in interest 
I and as ably written as either of its former companions. Unlike 
j the generality of modern novelists its author never nbates in bis 
i invention or the keeping up of his characters. There are a 
briskuess of style and a freshness of character in every chapter 
of the work, that secure the attention of the reader and oarry 
, him to the end of the volume, which he too soon finds with 
regret, and rises with a keener desire for a further taste of the 
| writer’s quality.— Wiley if Putnam. 
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The Flying Dutchman : Carey if Hart. —To those who seek r ' 
not for probability in romance reading, this work will prove | 
acceptable. It ia a degree above mediocrity, but many from ii 
excellence.— Wiley if Putn jm. | 

Charles O’Malley: Carey if Hart, —The first volume of 
this admirable story has been concluded, and sent into the 
world in a handsome octavo volame, with illustrations by j 
Phiz, by the indefatigable publishers, Carey Sc Hart of Pbila- j 
delphia. Our opinion of its literary excellence has already J 
been expressed while issuing in numbers, and we have only now | 
to recommend it as one of the most graphic and spirit-stirring 
publications we have ever perused. 

PatchWork; by Capt, Basil Hall: Lea if Blanchard .— 

A singular title to an excellent work, being the result of Capt. 
Hall’s travels on the continent at various times, with his com¬ 
ments on the inhabitants, their pursuits, habits, laws, and 
customs. Independent of his remarks on the social body, his 
geological inquiries are marked by a deep research and acute 
observation, which will be found most valuable. While his 
remarks on the improvements which have been introduced into 
the arts of seamanship and navigation of late years, are deserv¬ 
ing of deep consideration by our naval department. We know 
of no travels which for years we have perused with greater 
pleasure, combining as they do, the useful with the agreeable.— 
G. if C. CarvilL 

Master Humphrey’s Clock: Lea if Blanchard. —This 
delightful work is now completed, and can be had, tastefully 
bound in one handsomely printed volume. It is useless to pro- 
claim its merits which have already received the praise of every 
one who has a taste for a graphic delineation of human nature. 
Q. if C. CarvilL 

Barnaby Rudge : Lea if Blanchard .—This last work of Boz 
is now being issued in uniformity with blaster Humphrey’s 
Clock, in weekly numbers. As far as we can judge from the 
few pages of the first, it promises to be as excellent as either of 
his former productions. It will be observed that this is still 
part of Master Humphrey’s Clock, as published in the London 
edition, but it has been thought advisable to issue it ia this j 
country as a separate story, free from the connection with the 
above work.— Wiley if Putnam. 

Life or Dr W’itt Clinton; by James Rentcick. L. L. D. : 
Harper if Brothers. —The appearance of this work, we are 
certain, will be hailed by all partiea as a valuable remembrancer 
of one, who, by his profound wisdom and energetic spirit, con¬ 
tributed so much, to the prosperity and improvement of the 
Empire State. 

The American Repertory. —This journal has now reached 
its third volume, under the editorship of James J. Mapes, Esq., 
whose name alone ia a guurautec of its excellence. To the 
mechanic and man of science, it will be found invaluable, as 
also to the philosophical and literary student. 

THEATRICALS. 

Park. —Still does this theatra fondly cling to the starring 
system. In less than seven months, Mr. Power has fulfilled four 
engagements of a fortnight each, and were he not one of the | 
most fortunate as well as the best of actors, he must have played I 
to empty benches. He, however, has drawn a succession of 
tolerable houses, but more, we believe, for the benefit of the 
management than his own. At this house the opera of Norma 
has been produced, and we regret to say, in a manner unworthy 
of the principal theatre of America; and, although by every 
effort that artifice and puffery could bring to its aid, has proved 
completely unsuccessful. The performances of the Woods, 
instead of benefittiag, have in the highest degree been detri¬ 
mental to the cause of music, engendering a host of mushroom 
singers, who arrogate to thamselves the appellation of stars, 


and endeavor to palm their false notes for genuine upon the 
public. Of this we have almost nightly illustrations, and until 
these caterpillars are swept from the tree of theatricals, it never 
will recover its pristine soundness. Our remarks may be con¬ 
sidered as illiberal by the friends of such individuals, nay, we 
know by many they will be regarded as 

“ Flat heresy—we know 
’Tis seandalum magnuium, libel, treason 
Against the queens of fashionable song ; 

Those sweet voiced madames of the winter season, 

Who make no eyes or boxes overflow, 

Traduce poor Auher without rhyme or reason, 

Torture Beethoven, strangle sweet Rossini, 

Inflict such signal justice ou Belliui.” 

But we speak from a spirit of conscientiousness, and a duty that 
we owe to the public iu our capacity of censors. As a science, 
we respect music, but we never can allow it to take precedence 
of the stage, which, of late, has been too much the case, sound 
completely supplanting the works of the masters of the drama, 
and the regular performer* being made mere vehicles for the 
rapid and wiry patch work of opera. This is an evil that 
requires aa immediate cure, and the remedy lies with the 
managers solely. Let singers be regarded but as a component 
part of a theatrical establishment, and not as they now presume 
to be, a distinct body. We disclaim all invidiousness ia our 
remarks to any particular persons or establishments ; we speak 
but from a desire to see the stage once more assume its former 
exalted position, and a hearty opposition to all charlatanry, 
arrogance, and imposition. 

National. —Mr. Vandonhoff and daughter finished their en¬ 
gagement during the past month, in which they were effec- 
! tively assisted by Mr. Hamblin, in the plays of Othello, King 
John, and others. The lago of Mr. Vaudenhoff is a persona¬ 
tion of great ability—natural in every look end gesture, chaste 
in delivery, and in keeping with the situation assigned to it by 
the author. Like the most of performers, he does not strive to 
make it the prominent character in the scene, by frowning, 
grimacing, and the strength of lungs. He walks before you 
the cool and systematic villain, slowly but surely instilling hie 
poison into the heart of his victim. The Othello of Mr. Ham¬ 
blin was dignified and impressive as the soldier, while in the 
scenes whore passion and revenge were brought into action, he 
was electrical and terrific. It was a performance of rare excel¬ 
lence, entitling him to rank with the first living representative* 
of the part. Falconbridge he looked to the life, but he did 
injustice to himself, author end auditors, by neglect to the text. 
This might be pardoned in an actor of mediocrity, but not in the 
star of the evening. Miss Vandenhoff’s Desdemona, like her 
Julia, was beautifully delicate, and true to nature, nor can we 
refrain from expressing our similar opiuion of her representa¬ 
tion of her Juliet. After the departure of the Vandenhoffs, it 
was attempted to produce the drama of Rieuzi, and the tragedy 
of Macbeth, but both were raarkod by the most disgraceful 
negligence. Were ws addicted to invective, we should be justi¬ 
fied in using the most acrimonious language; we, however, in 
the hope of not again beholding 9uch flagrant outrages, for the 
present refrain, but should a recurrence of the like take place, 
we promise to discard all leniency, and apply, to the utmost, 
the lash of morciless castigation. 

Bowery.— The performances have been honored with a tole¬ 
rable share of patronage. We understand that Mr. Hamblin 
will again resume the reins of management in the early part 
of this month, producing a specie* of novelty which has not yet 
been presented to the public. Among the first will be the 
representation of tho Eglinton Tournament , after the man¬ 
ner of that gorgeous spectacle which waa exhibited to the pub¬ 
lic at Astley's Amphitheatre, London, and in due succession 
will be brought forward a aeries of dramatic and equestrian 
dramas, founded upon the most popular pf Scott’s Romances, 
such as Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, the Crusaders, etc., for which Mr. 
Hamblin has secured the services of many of the first dramatic 
and other professional artists, while an entire new stud of 
horses has been purchased expressly for the establishment. 
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Chatham. —This house haring been entirely repainted and |j 
deeorated, has opened under the most flattering auspices. The j 
dramas of Jack Shepherd, and Night and Morning, hare been j 
produced, and saring the loose principles which their exhibi¬ 
tions are calculated to inculcate, are rery clever scenic affairs. 
However true the cry may be regarding the decline of the 
drama, we are sure as far as full houses and smiling faces are a 
refutation to it, we may produce the Chatham as a most con¬ 
vincing proof. 

i 

Olympic. —The travesty bearing the title of “ Mrs. Normer,” I 
and a new absurd sketch, entitled “ China,” hare been among 
the recent prevailing amusements of this theatre, both very 
sorry affairs, and not at all calculated to add to its reputation. 
Vulgar caricature, and buffoonery, are the characteristics of the 
former, and ungenerous and disgraceful allusions to persons 
and countries, of the latter. This may, for a short season, 
benefit tho treasury of the theatre, but ultimately must prove 
injurious to its popularity and interest. We respect tho eater- j 
prize, tact, and talent of Mr. Mitebell, but deprecate in toto such | 
vulgar, crude, and heterogeneous compositions. We hope he i 
will be a little more particular in future, and not expose himself j 
to the censure of the judicious, whose opinion, he ought to j 
know, is worth a whole theatre of others. jl 


EDITORS’ TABLE. ! 

To the Public. —With the present number closes the Four¬ 
teenth volume of the “ Ladies’ Companion,” which we are proud 
to say, has, in no way whatever, fouud any abatement to its 
predecessors in the esteem and support of our subscribers. On 
the contrary, during its publication, we have received, to our 
list, an increase of names far beyond our expectations, while 
the praiso and encouragement which, from all parts of the ' 
Union, have greeted our efforts, have imparted to us fresh \ 
energy, and stimulated us to renewed exertion. Accordingly, 
on the first of May, the “Companion” will appear in anew 
typographical garb, with many other mechanical improvements, 
while its pictorial embellishments, which have won the highest 
encomiums, will also, hereafter, be marked by a superior finish, 
thereby rendering it one, if not the most beautiful of the vari¬ 
ous monthly periodicals now issued from the American Press. 
With respect to the literary matter of the “ Companion, we 
have only to say that the same chaste and elegant writers who 
have hitherto contributed to its pages, will still continue to 
uphold its high rank in our country’s Republic of Letters, 
while no expense or exertion shall be wanting to secure talent 
wherever it can be found. 

We have reoeived the following lotter from an esteemed 
correspondent, which we consider as promising something 
interesting to the readers of the “ Companion.” 

Dear Sir ;—During a residence in Europe, I made it my 
study to collect whatever stray literary compositions, by 
authors of high standing, that fell in my way, and which, I 
believed had never met the eye of the world through the medium 
of publication. Many such I have now in my possession, and as 
I do not consider that I am violating the rules of courtesy, or 
the reputation or feelings of their writers, in giving them “ a 
local habitation and a name,” I consign them to your care, 
subjeot to your approval for insertion in your valuable journal. 

Yours, with respect, 

R. M-w. 

We have perused the greater number of the articles, many 
of which are gems of rare beauty. They shall appear in 
successive numbers of our magazine. The first in our May 
issue. 

Poets or AMERicx.—We understand that R. W. Griswold, 
Esq., Philadelphia, is now engaged upon a work consisting of 
poems by our native authors, with a brief biography of each. 


From our acquaintance of Mr. Griswold, we know of no per¬ 
son more fitted for the task. With his fine taste, his deep 
research, and the abundance of valuable material at his com¬ 
mand, we opine it will be a publication of no ordinary inte¬ 
rest. 

The Philadelphia and Boston Weekly Journals. —In a 
recent number we returned our acknowledgments to our city 
weekly journals for the honorable mention they had made of the 

Companion.” Our thanks are no less due to the provincial 
publications, and especially to those in our more immediate 
cities, foremost of which stands Philadelphia. The principal 
weekly there is the Saturday Courier , possessing the greatest 
circulation of any of its brethren, and edited with independence, 
taste, and talent. Next follows the Saturday Chronicle , a 
paper of universal information, and as a domestic compendium^ 
unrivalled by any similar publication. While tho Evening Post, 
the oldest of the Philadelphia hebdomadals,in the midst of fluc¬ 
tuation, speculation aud opposition, quietly and steadily pursues 
“ the noiseless tenor of its wny,” and like a tried and faithful 
friend, retains a host of old and staunch supporters. The 
Weekly Messenger is characterized by spirit and variety, the 
best qualities that a journal can possess ; and to conclude, wa 
may add, that the Germantown Telegraph, which, from its close 
proximity to the city, may almost bo considered as belonging 
to the Philadelphia brotherhood, is one of the best country 
papers in the Union. In Boston, we are proud to say, that we 
find an eqaal liberality evinced towards us in the weekly 
journals. The Evening Gazette as a family periodical, is ever 
lively and entertaining, and characterized by some of the best 
original articles in the walks of light literature. The Boston 
Notion , one of those mastodons of periodicals, is ably conduc¬ 
ted, and among its contributors numbers many of our beet 
writers; while its neighbor and contemporary, the Yankee 
Nation , displays a tone of independence and a soundness in 
politics, that promise to render it a very valuable paper. To 
all of whose editors we tender our courteous acknowledgments 
for theircandid and liberal opinionstowards the “ Companion,” 
while nothing that assiduity and enterprize can effect to retain 
them, shall by us be neglected. 


Travelling on the Hudson.— We rejoice to bear that the 
Hudson Steam Boat Association intends, early in the spring, to 
place upon the river, several new and elegant boats, adapted to 
the comforts and convenience of the numerous passengers who, 
on pleasure or business, are in the daily habit of traversing this 
noble river. This is exactly what for several years has been 
wanting, and not tho company buying off every fVail and 
incompetent vessel which any speculating individual chooses te 
run in opposition, knowing well that be would find a purchaser 
for his crazy craft. Good boats, under the direction of the 
present polite, or similar commanders, are all that the public 
can require, and who, no doubt, will amply repay the pro¬ 
prietors. 


Notice. —It is requisite that it should be distinctly under¬ 
stood that the year of the Ladies’ Companion commences in 
May or November. All subscriptions expire, either with the 
April or October number. Persons receiving the first number 
of a new volume , are considered as subscribers for the whole 
year, aud payment will be insisted upon. It is the duty of 
every subscriber to give notice at the office, personally , or by 
letter post-paid, if he desire the work stopped, and not to per¬ 
mit it to be forwarded to his address for several monthsafter tha 
year has expired. When a person once causes his name to bo 
registered, it is not for any definite period—but so long as ha 
suffers the work to come in his name, he is answerable for tho 
subscription, (seo Judge Thompson and Judge Williams’ deci¬ 
sions,) whether it be taken from the post-office, or allowed to 
remain there by the person whose name it bears. No sub¬ 
scription can be transferred without the consent of the office, 
otherwise the person first subscribing, is held responsible. 
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98 
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Daily Thoughts, by Henry B. Hirst. 
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94 
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44 

i 

i 
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Love, by Rufus Dawes. 68 
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Night. 202 
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THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 


NEW-YORK, MAY, 1841. 


THE YOUNG CHIEF’S FIRST RIDE. 

Young scion of honor—fair child of a race, 

Whose sires, from the records of Old Albyn trace 
Their lineage, their birthright, their fame and their 
power, 

Since first on their hills, the heath waved its flower. 
Thou drop from the fount of a true highland heart, 
Whose current from honor did never depart— 

Thou sapling that’s sprung from a firm mountain pine: 
Round thy form may the halo of liberty shine, 
Untarnished thy honor—unsullied thy truth— 

A shield of the helpless-dispenser of ruth. 

Ay, smile in thy innocence, beautiful child! 

The ruddiest rose of thy own native wild, 

Is pale to thy cheek—and the lily must bow 
To the stainless and beautiful plane of thy brow ; 

Not brighter the light of the star in the sky, 

Than the blue flashing glance of thy young eagle eye, 
Not the flower of the furze in the zephyr’s caress, 

Can match with the hue of thy golden rich tress, 

As proudly thou amblcst o’er mountain and dale, 

Thou gallant young Donald, true son of the Gael! 

The fond vassal gazes—his locks snowy white— 

On the son of his chieftain with pride and delight, 

And craves from his God that yet his old eyes 
May behold his young master to manhood arise ; 

Like that sire, may his heart cling aye to his clan, 

The fearless in battle—in mercy a man, 

And never, oh, never, his highland soul bend, 

To the rule of the Saxon, or law of their land, 

But proudly and bravely in liberty rove, 

The lord of the mountain, of forest and grove. 

The bloodhound, with instinct, regards the blithe boy, 
And silently joins in his innocent joy, 

And the stout shaggy* courser is prancing with pride, 

As he shared in the mirth of the chief tain' a Jirat ride , 
While his little rough guardians and mates of his play, 
Are barking and bounding before him away. 

Their voices have startled the deer from his lair, 

And the eagle is screaming aloft in the air. 

Oh ! group of affection—life’s picture all bright— 

Youth , Age, dumb fidelity —soul-stirring sight. 

Oh ! blest be thy parents, my bonnie young flower. 

Thou rose-bud of beauty—the pride of their bower; 

May the dew of their love, and the light of their eye, 
Cause thy leaves to expand in liberty’s sky, 

And like thy own thistle on crag, vale, or wold, 

Be thy courage as stern, and thy bearing as bold; 

May the deeds of thy sire nerve thy heart and thy hand, 
To guard and to cherish thy dear native land, 

And sooner the coronach swell for thy death, 

Than to live in the taint of tyranny’s breath. r. n. 

TOL. XV.—jig. 1 


Original. 

THE UPROOTED ELM. 

BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 

Alas! alas, my good old tree ! 

A fatal change is past on thee; 

And now thy aged form I see 
All helpless, lying low ! 

The rending tempest, in his flight, 

’Mid darkness of the wintry night, 

Hath struck thee, pussing in his might, 

And felled thee at a blow. 

And never more the blooming spring, 

Shall, to thy boughs rich verdure bring, 

Or her gay birds, to flit and sing 
Where their first plumage grew ! 

For thou, so long, so fondly made 
My eye’s delight—my summer shade, 

Here, as a lifeless king, art laid 
In state, for all to view. 

Thy noble trunk and reverend head, 

Defined on that cold, snow-white bed ; 

And those old arms so lowly spread, 

Thy hopelessness declare. 

Thy roots, in earth concealed so long— 

That struck so deep, with hold so strong, 
Upturned with many a broken prong, 

Are quivering high in air. 

But yestcr-eve, I saw thee stand, 

With lofty front—with aspect grand, 

^ here dura hadst braved the ruthless hand 
Of time, and spread, and towered, 

And stood the rain, the hail, the blast, 

’Till more than hundred years had passed, 

To fall so suddenly at last, 

For ever overpowered ! 

Yet while I sadly ponder o’er 
What now thou art, and wast before, 

Though sighs should rise, and tears should pour 
Like summer winds and rain, 

Not all the sighs and drops of grief, 

Can bring to thee one bud or leaf; 

Thou best so like a stricken chief, 

By one swift arrow slain. 

But may’st thou prove an emblem true, 

Of what the spoiler’s hand shall do 
With one who, pensive, here would view 
A shadowy type in thee ! 

Let not the conqueror piecemeal slay, 

With power by power, in slow decay; 

But strike, and all in ashes lay ! 

Farewell, my gf»od old Tree. 
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O r i f i n a 1. 

ALICE COPLEY, 

A TALE or QUEEN MART’S TIME. 

BT ANN 8. STEPHENS. 

In the recess of a large gothic window in her favorite 
apartment, stood Mary, the first female Sovereign of 
England. Above and around her, towered the turrets 
of Windsor Castle, and below, as far as the eye 
could reach, stretched the royal park, garbed magnifi¬ 
cently in its wealth of summer leaves. Here and there, 
beneath clumps of stately trees, might be seen compa¬ 
nies of spotted deer, gazing about through the leafy 
glades of the park, or lying idly on the rich greensward, 
with their delicate hoofs gathered underneath them, and 
their graceful heads now and then lifted to the rustling 
sound of the leaves, or to the leap of a neighboring herd 
as it frolicked among the thicket, or bounded across the 
majestic avenue of oaks which, even to this day, inter¬ 
cept the Windsor Park as with a rampart of heaving 
foliage. Beautiful, cool and quiet was the scene ; a 
pure heart would have been made better by gazing upon 
it, kindled up, as it was, with the arrowy gold of a 
summer twilight. But Man', who might have dwelt 
upon it all but as a lovely fragment of the great kingdom 
which ow r ned her its mistress, stood discontented and 
restless, gazing earnestly toward the avenue of oaks, as 
if anxious for the appearance of some desired object. 
Her narrow forehead was contracted with an iron frown, 
and her thin lips were compressed, ’till the feminine 
curve which, at times, formed the redeeming feature of 
her harsh face, was lost in a cold and rigid expression 
of deliberate malice. There was anger in her small grey 
eyes, and in the heavy brows lowering darkly above them 
—not the indignation of a bold, generous spirit, excited 
to wrath, but the dull, malignant sullenness of a bad 
heart and a narrow intellect, aroused to jealousy of the 
Spanish husband, who was alike the object of her 
childish fondness, and her country’s hate. For more 
than an hour she had been gazing down upon the park, 
her face changing and working with evil passions. The 
light shed through the upper part of the window, which 
was gorgeously stained with the precious dies of past 
ages, fell over her person as if filtered through vases 
filled with mingled wine and molten gold. The heavy 
jewels which studded her stomacher, and flashed over 
the small withered hands, folded, and yet working rest¬ 
lessly on her bosom, gave back each subdued ray as if 
touched with hidden fire, and she stood in the blazonry 
of her queenly state, gazing earnestly down upon the 
avenue, her face changing with wrathful passions, ’till 
she seemed more like a spirit in the torment of a mate¬ 
rial flame, than the sovereign lady of a great kingdom, 
or a wife waiting the approach of her husband. 

The light was dyinifamid the armorial bearings of her 
family, carved in the dark oaken frame-work over the 
window, and fell more dimly through the stained glass, 
when her anxious watch was rewarded by the appear¬ 
ance of a tall form, wearing a Spanish cap and feather, 


and shrouded in a sad-colored cloak, which came some' 
what hurriedly from the densely piled shadows of the 
avenue. He passed through a private gateway, used 
only by the royal inmates of the castle, and ascended to 
a terrace just beneath the window where Mary was 
standing. Something like an expression of pleasure 
brightened the Queen’s face, but the haughty personage 
passed on to his own apartments without casting one 
glance toward the window where she was standing. 
Again her brow became heavy with frowns, and with a 
fretful exclamation she turned from the window. After 
pacing the room unquietly for a time, she suddenly 
paused before a mirror set in a heavy frame-work of 
ebony, embossed with silver and pearl, which Philip 
had brought her, as a marriage gift, from the continent. 
Mary glanced anxiously at the worn features reflected 
therein, and again her brow was clouded with renewed 
discontent. Not all the light of her queenly jewels, or 
the gleam of the velvet robe, falling in rich drapery 
about her person, could, even to her partial judgment, 
conceal the ravages which time and an evil temper had 
made on her features. With an impatient gesture she 
snatched at the band of rubies woven in the dark, lus¬ 
treless hair which, according to the fashion of the time, 
was drawn sheer back from her meager face, and knot¬ 
ted on the crown of her ill-formed head. 

“ Out upon the tyring wench !” she muttered, angrily 
twisting one end of the string on which the gems were 
threaded, round her finger, and striving rudely to 
unbraid it, il out upon the wench—we have marked her 
wiles—ay—ay, she would win the eyes of our princely 
consort from his liege lady, to her milky features. By 
our lady, she had better see to her behavior, or her stay 
in this our castle, may chance to be more brief than she 
dreams of.” Again she began to pace the room, mut¬ 
tering fiercely as she walked. il This morning it was, 
when she shook her knotted ringlets loose in his pre¬ 
sence, that he might see their wealth and brightness. 
We marked it all—the kindling of his eyes, and the 
crimson blush with which she strove to cast the blame 
on her diamond bodkin, which, forsooth was all too frail 
for her abundant tresses. By the mass ! at this rate 
our royal crown would soon prove too light for her brazen 
forehead.” Again Mary paused before the mirror. 
11 It is easily guessed why our locks are sit in this guise, 
and why she is so chary of the gold powder which wo 
have provided at such cost,” she said. “ She would 
not that the grey tinge which, of late, has fallen on our 
head like a mildew, methinks, should be concealed by 
its lustre. This comes of lifting a wench to a place of 
trust about our person. Philip would have it so—oh, 
’tis well—’tis very well contrived ; we see it all, now, 
and will be wary. Let her but lift her eyes to his face, 
or blush beneath his gaze again as she did this morning 
—let her prove careless in the adornment of our person, 
even to the twisting of a hair awry and she may chance 
to be cared for; our trusty servant, Romer, has planted 
stakes and kindled faggots for more dainty limbs than 
her’s, ere now.” 

Thus muttering her evil thoughts, as it were, to the 
lowering image refleeted from tlie mirror plate, Mary, in 
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awkwardly striving to arrange her hair, only entangled 
it more completely among the rubies, and brushed off 
the powder, the scant portion of which, already excited 
her anger, with the point lace which hung profusely 
from the sleeves of her robe. 

** We must summon her at last,” she exclaimed, 
angrily dropping her hands from their fruitless efforts. 
** Yet it irks our very heart to feel her dainty fingers 
working about our person, as if they had been bred to 
gentle service from her girlhood. The daughter of 
our retainer—the—ha ! Yonder she comes through 
the private postern. It is well —he came thence but a 
moment since. It is very w f ell!” 

In the working of her evil jealousy, Mary had forsa¬ 
ken the mirror, and with dishevelled hair and disturbed 
features, hurried to the window just as a fair young girl, 
wrapped in a summer mantle, with the hood partially 
drawn over her face, passed out of the park from the 
direction whence the cavalier had come. She came 
through the postern, and ascending the terrace, hurried 
forward as one under some strong excitement. As she 
raised her eyes to the casement where Mary was stand¬ 
ing, a flush of crimson started like lightning to her face 
—a small white hand was nervously put forth from the 
folds of her mantle, and its hood drawn hastily forward 
so as entirely to conceal her features. Mary snatched 
the golden bird-call suspended over her bosom by a 
heavy chain, with a force that ground the rough gold 
against her neck, and blew three sharp notes, which 
sounded through the apartment like the cry of an angry 
falcon. Some few moments she waited, and then again 
the call was repeated louder and more sharply than at 
first. Scarcely had the sound died aw ay, when the rich, 
massive tapestry which hung over the walls of the room 
like a cloud of woven foliage, was flung back at the 
farther extremity, revealing an open door and an oratory 
beyond. 

In a recess opposite the door, a small lamp of filagree 
silver shed its light over hangings of sable velvet, and 
amid their folds tiny stars of the same chaste metal, 
gleamed out with a pure and subdued brightness. 
Beneath the lamp was a hassock fringed and spotted in 
like manner, and within its clear pearly light stood a 
pedestal and cross of polished ebony, to which an image 
of our Saviour, exquisite in its proportions, and in the 
shade of meek suffering betrayed by the bent head and 
the relaxed limbs, wa9 suspended. There was some¬ 
thing thrillingly solemn in the gentle light which fell as 
if from the heart of a great pearl, over that image of 
divine suffering—something tranquil and heavenly in the 
mingled gloom and light of the little place. It was 
all in painful contrast to the picture of fierce passion 
betrayed by the woman at whose call it had been re¬ 
vealed. Her eyes were bent eagerly—not on the holy 
quiet of that spot which should have been a place of 
prayer, but on the form of a pale man in a priest’s 
gown and cowl, who had drawn aside the tapestry, 
and with a soft, noiseless step, glided a few paces 
into the room. There, with his hands crossed, and 
folded within the loose sleeves of hi9 gown, he stood 
meekly gazing on the floor as if waiting to lcaru why he 


had been thus peremptorily summoned from his devo¬ 
tions. 

“ What would’st thou with me, daughter?” he said, 
at last, as the Queen came toward him, lifting his large 
black eyes to her lowering face a moment, and then 
casting them down again as if to conceal the smothered 
energies that lay beaming in their depths, like light¬ 
ning pent up in the folds of a thunder-cloud. 41 Speak, 
daughter, why art thou thus disturbed?” 

“ Father,” said the Queen, clasping her hands almost 
fiercely, and bending her eyes upon his composed 
features, “ father, dost thou bear in mind that some days 
ago when we knelt at the confessional, poor sinful mor¬ 
tals that we ore—dost thou remember our suspicions 
touching Alice Copley, the baker’s daughter, whom, to 
gratify our consort’s wish, was advanced to a station 
near our person ?” 

Mary paused as if expecting some answer, but tha 
priest merely bent his head, and as if exasperated by 
his silence, she went on in a voice which gradually con¬ 
centrated itself in a tone of uncontrollable passion—her 
high reverence for the priesthood, seemed lost in a flood 
of bitter and vindictive feelings. 

44 Even now,” she said, laying her hand on his folded 
arms in the energy of her language; 44 even now our 
eyes saw the pal-pert wench, as she came stealthily 
from the park in the very footsteps of King Philip. 
Through our private postern she came, and up on the 
terrace beneath our very window. She would have 
concealed her face, but it was in vain; our suspicion 
would have penetrated through her disguise, though she 
had been cased in iron.” 

“ If I mistake not,” said the priest, in a voice whose 
cold calm tones fell softly upon the air after her vindic¬ 
tive accents, 44 if I mistake not, daughter, the maiden 
passed me but now in the corridor leading to King 
Philip’s apartment. A fair creature to look upon—is 
she not ? with soft, sinful eyes, and lips that it be- 
seemeth not a son of the church to think upon.” 

44 From Philip’s apartment—from the King’s cham¬ 
ber t” almost shrieked the Queen ; 44 and has it already 
come to this ? Here, in our own royal castle, do they 
lonely have passages. Thy counsel, holy father—teach 
us how to rid our palace of this graceless minion, and 
the first honor in Mary’s gift is thine !” 

What counsel would the Queen of England ask—is 
she not all powerful in her own realm ? she has but to 
command, and the maiden is driven from her presence,” 
said the priest, quietly. 

44 Ay, that she might return within the town, or go 
up to London, where Philip could seek her at his will 
—nay, father, she must be more silently cared for. We 
dare not wreak our just vengeance on the minion with¬ 
out his assent. It was but yesterday, good father—but 
yesterday, that for crossing his will in a thing of lightest 
moment, he threatened to return to Spain, and leave us 
here to the solitary government of our realm. We dare 
not act as beseemeth a free Queen and a wronged wife, 
so think thou for us, holy father. Hath the law or the 
church no power to crush her without our seeming inter¬ 
position?” ^ 
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11 What proof have we that the fair maiden may not 
have descended to the park for other purposes than to 
give his highness a meeting ?” inquired the priest calmly ; 
lifting his eyes to the Queen’s face. “ A court, ecclcsi- | 
astical or civil, will require evidence of guilt, or proofs j 
of heresy, before they can act in a matter which—but 
that it appertains to thy peace of mind, daughter, might 
be deemed of slight moment.’* 

“ Of slight moment—ha! Is it a slight thing that 
their liege queen is shackled down like a common serf 
in her father’s castle—that her crown and sceptre are 
but baubles, which her husband wields to the silent ad¬ 
vancement of his own power and vices. It irks us to 
say this of him, but to thee, holy father, it should not be 
concealed. Though we brought a kingdom in dower to 
Prince Philip, he hath ever paid more gentle court to 
the ladies about our person, than to our royal self, his 
wife, and England’s Queen, though we be. And as for 
this Alice Copley—this milk-faced menial whose atten¬ 
dance he has forced upon us, his soft glances and tender 
words are scarce withheld from her even in our very 
presence. He seldom seeks our chamber, save at 
times when she is sure to be in attendance, and then 
sits hours together, with his eyes fixed on her as she 
moves about, and his voice often so stern to us, softens 
and becomes humble whenever he addresses her.” 

t{ But the maiden—how does she bear herself under 
this weight of princely admiration 7” said the priest. 

14 How, but as a low-born creature, like her, might be 
expected to receive the homage of a man so brave in 
his beauty, and withal so princely in his bearing. At 
first she smiled, and cast down her eyes timidly when 
his were dwelling upon diem; then she began to blush 
and turn her head away in seeming anger; it was but , 
seeming, and, of late, we have often seen a cold, scorn¬ 
ful smile upon her lips when his eyes have dwelt long 
and steadily upon her, as if she knew her power to be 
so well founded, that sho dared to brave die eagle, 
glance for glance. She never blushes now, so shame¬ 
less has she become, nor does she cast down her eyes as 
was her former wont, but returns his gaze with a clear 
unwavering eye, as if there were no guile, or, perchance, 
too much in her heart. Proudly we have seen her re¬ 
turn his courteous greetings—ay, as if she had been his 
Queen, and felt all the high dignity at her heart, while 
his proud eye has sunk abashed beneath the influence 
of that strange proud smile which curls her lips ever 
and anon, as if she were born and bred to palaces and 
power. Is not this some proof of guilt, father.” 

*' Of his, perchance,” muttered the priest, levelling his 
eyes again to the floor. The words were very low, and 
no ear but that of a jealous, angry woman, could have 
caught their meaning, but Mary answered eagerly and 
with a burst of fierce indignation. 

u Of his, and not of hers 7 Think ye, holy father, 
that Prince Philip could sue in vain to any woman, and 
of all others, to a poor adventuress—he, the most stately 
and graceful cavalier of old Spain 7” 

The least possible indication of a smile passed over 
the thin lips of the priest, but it was concealed by the 
position of his bent head, and Mary went on. 


“ Tell us, father,” sho said, in a voice of mingled 
wrath and entreaty, '* is there nothing in all this, which* 
if cunningly used, may work the minion’s downfall, and 
ourself escape Philip’s censure 1 Rid us of this plagne, 
and thy advancement is certain.” 

The priesthood pondering for the space of a minute, 
with his eyes bent on the floor, and his hands still folded 
and motionless. Mary was silent, but fixed a keen gaze 
on his still and marble-like features, as if she hoped to 
gather something of what was passing within, from the 
expression of a face that had been schooled in every 
lineament to the rigidity of stone. There was a strange 
contrast in the passionate eagerness betrayed in her 
features, and the cold, deathly composure of his, and 
yet that pole, intellectual face, was one over which 
passions fierce and terrible must, sooner or later, have 
kindled. Nothing but the power of a strong mind had 
frozen it to the expression which it bore ; his meekness 
was that of a tamed lion, not of a humble Christian. 

44 Daughter,” he said, at length, raising hi§ eye« 
slowly to her face, “ without the sanction of the Queen, 
openly and fearlessly expressed, there is no court in 
England would dare to interfere with one it was King 
Philip’s pleasure to protect; but the church, that hath a 
power which none may gainsay. Is the maiden firm 
in our holy faith—does sho acknowledge the actual 
presence 7 Methinks I have heard it whispered among 
the servitors in the household, that the man, Copley, her 
father, hath demurred somewhat of late. It shall be 
inquired into. May it please your grace to send thi* 
light maiden to my private oratory 7 I will question 
her on the points of doctrine most disputed in this sinful 
kingdom. Meantime rest in peace, daughter; it were 
strange if power lay not within the church to protect 
the Queen from a menial’s presence.” 

“ We will send her, good father, but sec to it that she 
is questioned closely,” exclaimed Mary, her small eyes 
lighting up with serpent-like malice. 

“ Fear not; 9hc shall be duly pressed on all disputed 
points; if she falter or swerve but in the sounding of a 
word—-” 

44 Plant thou a stake for her, 11 interrupted Mary, 
eagerly. u Thy Queen hath little power with the holy 
pontiff, if a cardinal’s hat be not the recompense of such 
service. As an earnest of our future bounty, meantime, 
take thou the forfeit living, now left vacant by the late 
execution in Heathfield.” 

A faint gleam shot athwart the priest’s high forehead 
as he bent his head, but before his face was lifted to a 
level with the Queen’s, it was again expressionless as 
that of a statue. 

44 Rest content, daughter,” he said, blandly; 44 send 
the maiden to our oratory, and fear nothing.” 

11 But be wary that Philip suspect not of our conni¬ 
vance,” said Mary, apprehensively ; 44 be cautious as a 
serpent, father—strike sure, or not at all.” 

u Fear not my zeal in your highness’ cause,” said the 
priest, and, with a cold inclination of the head, he 
turned away, glided noiselessly across the oaken floor, 
and disappeared through a private door leading from 
the Queon’s oratory. 
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Mary stood gazing after him ’till the tapestry fell 
together with a rushing sound; then she lifted the bird¬ 
call to her lips as if about to blow a summons, but drop¬ 
ped it slowly from her hand as if forgetful of her inten¬ 
tion. For several minutes she paced slowly up and 
down the apartment, now dusky with the purple gloom 
of twilight. A bitter smile, full of malicious triumph, 
gleamed in her eye, and curled her thin lips, which was 
painful to look upon. At length she again lifted the 
bird-call, and blowing a clear, deliberate summons, sat 
down by a massive table of polished oak, and leaning 
her head upon it, seemed lost in tracing the quaint devi¬ 
ces inlaid over its surface, with gold and ivory, by some 
foreign artisan. She sat several moments, pondering, 
as it seemed, on the rare workmanship beneath her 
gaze, when the tapestry, opposite that through which 
the priest had entered, was slowly parted as if by some 
reluctant hand, and a beautiful girl presented herself in 
the opening. 

Mary, without changing the position of her head, 
turned her eyes with a quick glance toward the intru¬ 
der, and dropped them to the table again, and remained 
apparently unconscious of her presence. The girl was 
young, fair, and exceedingly pale, but this seemed the 
result of agitation, rather than a fault of nature, for, 
around her soft blue eyes a slight rose tinge was percep¬ 
tibly fading away, as if she had been recently weeping, 
and her features were of that oval and exquisite pro¬ 
portion which usually bear upon their surface the most 
delicate and beautiful bloom in nature. Her dr^ss, 
though unadorned, was rich in its material, and partook 
somewhat of the Spanish fashion, a costume which 
Mary had partially introduced among her attendants, 
more from a wish to gratify the imperious Philip, than 
from a love for the dress which she might be sup¬ 
posed to have inherited from her mother; her long 
golden hair was swept entirely back from her forehead, 
and confined at the back of her head in a heavy knot. 
A golden bodkin, headed by a single diamond of exceed¬ 
ing brilliancy, the only jewel about her fair person, 
was thrust through this rich mass of hair, and two or 
three long silken ringlct3, escaped therefrom, one of 
which lay like a wave of spun gold on the round white 
shoulder, now more than commonly exposed, as it 
seemed, by some recent and neglected derangement of 
her dress, 

The Queen still seemed unconscious of her presence, 
and after standing for a moment holding back the tapes¬ 
try with her small fair hand, the beautful girl withdrew 
her grasp, and allowed its heavy folds to sweep together 
again. Then moving across the room, she knelt timidly 
down at Mary’s feet. I 

“ Did your grace summon me 7” she inquired, after 
remaining unnoticed in her humble but graceful position 
for an unwonted length of time. 

There was something low, rich, and gentle in that 
young creature’s voice, that would have thrilled any 
heart, less hard than the Queen’s, with a touch of affec¬ 
tion. It was anxious, but very sweet, and her beautiful 
lips trembled like the leaves of a south sea rose stirred 
by the wind. Even then there was a tremor in her 


frame, as if she were striving to subdue some hidden 
feelings of fear or sorrow. 

“ Ay, we required thy attendance some half hour ago, 
but thou wast roaming, forsooth—whither, minion— 
whither hast been?” said the Queen, turning sharply, 
and fixing her eyes on the round white shoulder which 
we have spoken of as more than ordinarily exposed. 
Her thin lips became white as she gazed, and starting 
up, she made a motion as if she would have spurned 
the girl from her feet, but with an effort of unusual self- 
command, she sat down again, and with her eyes still 
fixed on the distressed young creature, awaited her 
reply. 

u I did but step to—to the park," said the poor girl, 
shuddering all over again, as with some painful recol¬ 
lection. 

“ And who was thy companion, girl, and whence is 
it that thy robe is broken loose, and rent thus from thy 
shoulder. Tell us why it is that thou appearest before 
thy Sovereign in the guise of a ranting gipsy woman 7" 

Alice Copley looked down upon her exposed shoul¬ 
der, and, with a painful blush, drew the edge of her 
robe over it, but the materials which formed it, bad, in 
truth, been torn, as if by some violent hand, for they 
were both firm and new, and she could not, with all her 
effort, properly arrange it. A fiendish smile curled the 
Queen’s lips as she witnessed her distressing embarrass¬ 
ment. That wicked smile at length gave way to a tor* 
rent of fierce and unwomanly invective. “ We know it all 
—all, minion, all —up, graceless, up from our feet, lest 
we forget that we are a Queen, and spurn thee hence. 
Out upon thee heretic and cast-away!” 

The young girl started to her feet, and stood before 
the enraged Queen, her pale lips trembling, her hands 
clasped, and her large blue eyes surcharged with aston¬ 
ishment and terror. Mary glared upon her with one 
foot advanced, and her withered hand clenched as if 
really tempted to commit the violence she threatened, 
when the only door not concealed by the hangings on 
the wall, was quietly opened, and a dark-faced Spanish 
boy entered with a reserved air, which did not seem to 
arise from boyish awkwardness or timidity; he addressed 
a few words to the Queen in his native language. 

When the door closed after the boy, Mary turned 
away from her shrinking attendant and walked hurriedly 
up and down the room, as if striving to calm her 
purturbation. As she passed the window her face pale 
and distorted with passion gleamed upon her from its 
surface. She paused, put back the hair which her own 
rude hand had dishevelled, and seemed striving to 
smooth her brow and force her lips to a more gentle 
expression. At last she turned again to Alice Copley, 
where she stood pale and terrified in the dim light, and 
in a more subdued voice than she had yet used, bade her 
bring candles, that her person might be adorned for 
the visit which Philip’s page had thus unseasonably 
announced. 

Alice went forth, and soon returned bearing a taper 
in her hand. As its gleam fell upon her white face, even 
Mary was startled with its expression. It was stem 
and calm, as with the indignation of a pure heart myustly 
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trampled to the dust,—a still, settled show of strength, 
which sometimes springs to life in the young heart 
beneath the pressure of circumstance, creating a 
thorough transfiguration of character. It was an expres¬ 
sion that made the mean spirited Mary cower with a 
fear she could not understand. A dread that her ill- 
treated attendant might expose her violence to Philip, 
and thereby drive him entirely from her, gradually crept 
to her heart, and her manner was almost abject as she 
spoke to her again. 

“ We overlook thy fault this once, though in sooth 
such negligence deserves a more severe reprimand even 
than we almost take shame to ourself that we have given. 
Now, girl, see that our head gear be fitly arranged for the 
presence of our stately consort, we would not that he 
should find us in this guise.” 

Mary seated herself, and Alice without speaking a 
word or bending her head in acknowledgment of this 
relenting mood, went to a small dressing closet, brought 
forth the implements of her mistress’ toilet, and with a 
firm hand and steady composure, wreathed the ruin- 
braid afresh amid her hair, shook the required gold tinge 
over it, and when her task was finished, stepped back to 
the window recess, where she stood in all the outward 
humility befitting her station, with folded arms and eyes 
cast to the floor, from the mere force of habit, but her 
brow seemed broader and her figure more erect than it 
had ever done before, and there was a stern tranquillity 
about her face which shed a strange light over it as if 
the thought and expression of age had for the present 
timo mingled with the spirit of her youth. 

Again Mary became restless. Visits from her more 
youthful husband had of late become rare, and conse¬ 
quently highly desired events in her existence. Like all 
tyrants, when once forced to succumb to a more powerful 
or less scrupulous spirit than their own, she was undig¬ 
nified in her love and abject in her fear of Philip; to 
gratify his ambition, his bigotry, and his hate of the 
English, she hesitated at no act of cruelty or oppression, 
nay, would have cmcified her w'hole nation. In 
return ho hated and dispised a nature so much like his 
own, that, as in a distorted mirror, he only saw his true 
shadow there more hideously given back, from the 
warped and narrow medium through which it was 
reflected. With more intellect than Mary, he could 
detect and condemn faults in her, while pride, vanity, 
and ambition flung their drapery over like evils in his 
own heart, shutting out all knowledge of their enormity 
from himself, and all charity for those he detected in her. 

For more than half an hour Mary had been impatiently 
expecting the promised visit. With fretful and broken 
expressions of discontent at its delay, she moved about 
the room—paused to listen at the door—passed into the 
oratory and back again without aim or motive, and at 
length threw herself petulently into a chair, and began to 
slip the great pearl beads of a rosary, which she had 
impatiently snatched from its cusliion, eagerly through 
her fingers; like a wayward child, striving to quiet 
its own petulent temper with a familiar motion of the 
hands. 

At last there was a slight bustle without. Mary held 


the rosary motionless in her hands, with a single pearl 
suspended between her thumb and finger, and listened. 
The door opened, and with a constrained air, but with 
a tread imperious and haughty as that of an eastern 
monarch visiting his slave, Prince Philip entered the 
apartment. He did not even lift the plumed cap from 
his brow ’till he had advanced some paces into the room, 
and even then it seemed more in compliment to the pale 
girl who stood in the window recess, rather than from 
any respect to his consort. 

It was true, Alice Copley’s eyes neither wavered nor 
drooped beneath his glance, though all the confidence of 
a king and the fire of his southern climate burned in 
their black depths. She returned his glance with a cold 
quiet dignity, that sent the blood to his swarthy forehead, 
and then quietly dropped her eyes to the floor again. 

Mary had started from her chair, and in defiance of all 
etiquette, walked forward to greet him; but, when she 
marked his demeanor, and saw that the look of her 
menial had a power to send the color to his temples, she 
stopped short, her own face grew red with scarcely 
suppressed rage, and in a voice that trembled with 
passion, spite of her effort at self-control, she bade Alice 
return to her own apartment. 

Philip seemed about to make some objection, but 
while he stood hesitating and somewhat confused, Alice 
moved hastily from the window, lifted the tapestry, and 
disappeared. 

When Alice Copley left the Queen’s chamber, she 
went directly to her own apartment, and flinging herself 
in a chair, buried her face in her hands and wept long 
and passionately. 

“ He must not know of this—he must not see me 
thus,” she murmured, removing her hands from her 
burning and wet cheeks, and trying to stifle her tears. 
u Oh! that I should live to be so insulted, and yet be 
compelled to keep it secret.” 

It was long before the poor girl could calm her ruffled 
feelings, but at last she arose, threw aside her robe with 
a gesture of abhorrence and replacing it with another, 
again resumed the light mantle which she had flung off 
on leaving the park. Drawing the hood over her face, 
she descended again to the terrace, and gliding cautiously 
along, sprang like a frightened fawn down the shadowy 
side of the oak avenue. It was a lovely night. A few 
tranquil stars were beaming in the sky, and the moonlight 
lay in a pearly mist amid the huge old trees and flickered 
through their boughs ’till the dense shadows which they 
threw on the rich sward, were broken as with a network 
of quivering silver. Everything was still as death within 
the park, and tho echoes of her own light footstep* 
almost startled the young girl as she passed along. She 
stopped suddenly, gathered the mantle over her face with 
a shudder, and looked timidly about. The sound of a 
light footfall, seemingly not her own, had startled her. 
Her eyes flashed from beneath_their covering with wild 
terror, and she listened breathless with apprehension, and 
with one small foot advanced for flight, should her fear* 
prove real. Not even a breath of wind was stirring, and 
everything was perfectly tranquil in the park. Alice 
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WM not easily convinced that the sound was a delusion, 
she peered among the dim trunks of the trees, up into 
the branches, and cast her startled eyes eagerly along 
the line of moonlight that paved the avenue as with flags 
of glittering silver. No living thing was in sight, and 
drawing a deep breath, she moved forward again, 
muttering—-* 4 It was a deer perchance, or it may be a 
vulture whetting his beak against a tree bough. Methinks 
the ugly birds should know by whose hands their banquets 
are so well spread, for they haunt this spot more than 
ever.” With these words she moved swiftly along, but 
scarcely had she advanced a dozen paces when a slender, 
dark form glided from behind a tree, and followed after 
with footsteps so quick and noiseless that they seemed 
but beating time with her own. No misstep again 
aroused the young creature’s fears, though more than 
once the figure came out into the moonlight ’till the long 
black plumes in his cap gleamed and flaunted out like 
the wing of a flying bird. At length Alice left the 
avenue, and passed beneath the trees towards a small 
body of water, which lay alone and tranquil, partly in 
shadow and partly breaking in glittering ripples beneath 
the quiet moon, bright and lovely as if a fragment of the 
blue heavens had nestled itself into the green bosom 
of our earth. At that time, the beautiful Virginia 
water was only a broken and picturesque little pond, 
haunted by herons, cranes, and various other wild birds. 
It was a sweet neglected spot. Thickets in full flower 
entangled the banks, and isolated clumps of trees flung 
their irregular shadows almost to the centre of the pond. 
A small grassy promontory crested by a single clump of 
trees, shot some twenty paces into the glittering waters, 
as AHce caught sight of it, she quickened her pace, but 
scarcely had her shadow broken the moonlight on its 
broadest part, when a young man came eagerly from 
beneath the trees and flinging his arm round her waist, 
drew her, panting and breathless, within their shelter. 

“I feared you would be gone,” she said, modestly 
withdrawing herself from his arm, 44 but where is my 
father, surely he would not leave me to meet you here, 
alone and at night?” 

44 And wherefore not?” said the youth, smiling and 
drawing her again to his side. 44 Think you that the 
walls of Queen Mary’s castle yonder are a better safe¬ 
guard than the green trees or the blue skies of heaven? 
Is there a place on the broad earth where Alice Copley 
would not be safe with her affianced husband?” 

44 Nay, Huntly, nay,” said Alice, laying her small hand 
on his arm, and looking with her large earnest eyes into his 
face; “ in sooth I did not mean that, but I was terrified 
and sorely beset. Twice have I striven to reach you 
to-night, and both times have my footsteps been watched 
and my progress hitherward prevented. Even now, os 
I came down the avenue, methought some person was 
pursuing me. Should it be so, and information be carried 
to the Queen that I am here, at night, and thus, who will 
vouch for my pure intent, who could be found with 
boldness to stand before the cruel lady and say a word 
in defence of her despised and hated tyring woman?” 

44 Do not fear, Alice,” said Huntly, evidently con¬ 
vinced that, had she been observed, her apprehensions 


were all too just, 44 it must have been your father whose 
footsteps startled you, he was weary with waiting and so 
went forward toward the castle. Either himself or your 
own overwrought fears frightened you. But tell me, 
sweet one, who was it that dogged your footsteps at 
nightfall ? Said you not that you were driven back from 
the path?” 

Alice knowing the indignation that her answer would 
bring forth, in the solitude of her chamber had determined 
to remain silent on what had befallen her, but to a pure 
heart there is something of sacrilege in withholding eve* 
a thought from a beloved object. Alice felt the blood 
burning painfully over her face, and her tongue faltered in 
giving the required information. But she did speak, 
and her answer, though uttered almost in a whisper, fell 
upon the young man’s heart like sparks of fire. 

44 This moment tell me the evesdropper's name!” 
exclaimed the youth. 

“It was King Philip!” replied Alice, in a low voice. 

“ King Philip!” repeated the youth in a stern indig. 
nant voice, which contrasted strongly with the tremulous 
tones in which she had spoken. 44 King Philip of Spain! 
wliat had the insolent papist to do with thy movements, 
Alice? Did he speak or seek to prevent your free 
passage hither?” 

Alice could scarcely answer, her pure heart was so 
oppressed with shame. She drew close to her affianced 
husband and buried her burning face on his shoulder as 
she spoke— 

44 He did but repeat what he has said many times 
before in the galleries of the castle, on the terrace, 
and even in the apartments of his own queen, whe* I 
have fled thither for security. But to-night he spoke of 
his wicked love more boldly than ever; by force he 
detained me, and strove to poison my ears with his vile 
passion. Nay,” added the poor girl, bursting into tears 
of bitter shame, 44 he even seized me violently and would 
have polluted my lips with his loathsome kisses.” 

44 Had you no dagger wherewith to strike the wretch 
dead?” exclaimed Huntly, through his silent wrath, 
stamping his foot violently on the earth. 

44 Alas,” replied the weeping girl, 41 1 had but my own 
strength, but that was sufficient. I broke from his rude 
hold and fled to the castle, yet did he follow me even to 
the presence of his royal wife. In the first heat of my 
indignation, I hod resolved to fling myself before the 
Queen’s feet and tell her how dreadful was the persecu¬ 
tion I received from that bold man. I knelt at her feet, 
and would have poured forth my whole heart had she 
looked upon mo or cast one ray of womanly pity into her 
face, but even as I knelt, with my very heart ready to 
burst with thoughts of the slight that had been put upon 
me, her cold dark eyes fell on my disordered dress. I 
had not marked it before, but my robe was rent and 
many of the folds torn away. I could hove died beneath 
that bitter sneer, but when words still more bitter 
broke from her harsh lips, I scorned to defend myself. 
Humbled, insulted, and unprotected as I was, I could not 
have taken aught of favor from that unquecnly woman. 
There and then to the royal chamber did King Philip 
pursue me. I could no longer brook his wicked eyes 
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and audacious bearing, so at last I betook me to my 1 
chamber and fled hither, but never was a poor bird j 
broken loose from his cage so terrified and so anxious I 
to creep away to some safe shelter.” 

While Alice was speaking, Huntly stood silently before 
her, his face becoming paler each moment and his teeth 
set resolutely together, but his frame shook with an 
effort to suppress the fierce anger struggling within, and j 
more than once he wrung the little hand still enlocked 
in his, ’till the young girl could scarcely forbear crying 
out with the pain. When she ceased speaking, he sud¬ 
denly dropped her hand, folding his arms strode to the 
point of the promontory thrice before he uttered a word. 
At length he went up to Alice once more, and taking her 
hand, strove to appear composed, but his face looked I 
unnaturally stern, his eyes gleamed strongly and his pale 
lips trembled as he spoke— 

44 Fear him not, my Alice, fear him not,” he said, in 
the deep constrained tones of intense passion. 44 There 
is vengeance in store for this unkinglv outrage, and such 
vengeance—” 

“Vengeance is mine, and I will repay it saith the 
Lord!” | 

These words of holy writ were uttered in a clear, deep ! 
voice, that broke over the tranquil air like the sound of ! 
a trumpet, their solemnity fell like a rebuke from heaven i 
on the angry passions of the young man. Alice clasped 
her hands and sprang eagerly toward the speaker. He 
was a broad, squnre, firmly-set man, of some forty years 
of age, but so healthy and staid in his appearance, that 
he might have been supposed much younger than he 
really was. He was dressed plainly in a suit of sad 
colored stuff, and a black velvet bonnet, approaching the 
form of a skull cap, sat on his massive head. He was a 
plain, unpretending man, with no higher station than over¬ 
seer in the Queen’s household, yet as he stood there with 
the broad moonlight full on his face, few persons could 
have passed him without an undefined feeling of respect. 

44 What is it, Master Huntly that so excites thy 
anger?” inquired Copley, after laying both hands on his 
daughter’s bright hair, and silently blessing her. “ We 
do not come to this spot in the still night to talk of 
vengeance on our fellow men.” 

The youth stood for a moment abashed before his 
friend, and Alice, with the quick sensitiveness of her 
woman’s nature, drew close to her futher and laying a 
hand on either shoulder, looked pleadingly in his face. 

“ Do not chide him, father,” she said, 44 the fault was 
all mine. I had been telling him of that which chafed 
his high spirit—that which should not have escaped 
my own bosom.” 

44 And why should this vile outrage be kept secret?” 
exclaimed the youth, again firing up with indignation. 

44 Why should we remain passive when all the rights and 
delicacies of womanhood are trampled under foot by a 
Queen who has forgotten that she is herself a woman. 
Are we to sit supinely by and witness a foreign prince, 
a haughty Spaniard insult an honest maiden with his 
licentious love. I tell you, Master Copley, not three 
tours ago King Philip has dared to lay his dastard hand 
on your own pure daughter!” 


Copley started, and a shadow passed over his face. 
Alice felt the start aud flung herself on his bosom as if 
to prevent all farther outbreak of feeling, with her own 
clinging arms. Her apprehension was needless. John 
Copley merely unclasped her arms from his neck and 
looking earnestly into her face, demanded to know what 
had happened from her lips, justly deeming Huntly too 
much excited for reasonable detail. 

Alice, though still much agitated, briefly related the 
events of the evening. Copley did not speak for several 
minutes after she had finished, but quietly putting her 
still farther from him, folded his arms, and while his 
forehead was heavily contracted, stood pondering, with 
his eyes fixed on the earth. 

44 Was I wrong to speak of vengeance after coming to 
a knowledge of this vile insult?” said the youth, at last 
rending a portion of his own spirit in the father’s face. 
Copley lifted his head and replied as one holding a 
strong power over passions which had been furiously 
excited. 

44 Ay, wrong and selfish,” he said. 44 Vengeance is a 
fearful thing—leave it in the hands of God. We have 
eaten of the Queen’s bread, and have submitted to wor¬ 
ship the great God of Heaven privately, as thieves going 
forth to do evil. We have seen this poor land deluged 
I with Christian blood, and scorched with the ashes of 
just men, without once lifting up onr voices against the 
iniquity of her leaders. The lash has now fallen upon 
our own backs, but shall we therefore cry aloud for these 
slight wrongs, when a whole nation is suffering evils 
greater than have befallen us ?” 

There was reason in what the good man said, and 
reproach was implied both in word and tone. Huntly 
felt that his own impulses had been less pure and 
upright than those that actuated his clearsighted 
friend. When he answered, it was in a different tone 
to that he hud hitherto used. 

44 But if ice must even yet bear tbe chains of bond 
servants, let us at least secure this gentle maiden from 
farther insult, by removing her to a place of safety,” he 
said. 

44 Is there any roof which can so properly shelter her 
as that which covers her father and betrothed husband?” 
said Copley. 

44 And if King Philip—” added the youth bitterly. 

44 Where is the castle so strong or the hut so lonely 
that the King may not enter it at will?” replied Copley. 

44 But how can we protect her, how within the very 
net of the fowler? What can a gentleman and a 
powerless secretary avail against the sinful devices of 
one propped up in kingly power?” 

44 A maiden’s best protection lies in her own pure 
integrity. While the vicious and the weak fall beneath 
temptation, the pure and lofty of heart struggle with it, 
as Jacob wrestled with the angel, to come forth wiser 
and stronger than before. King Philip is rich in a power 
to do evil, but above him is the King of kings, one who 
tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb. I have no fear 
of my daughter.” 

Alice drew close to her father, and once more wound 
her arms about him—her lips trembled with generous 
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emotion, and her eyes glistened with tears. Copley tary with an earnest, untroubled look, yet it was not the 
bent down, put the ringlets hack from that fair brow, fine intellectual fuce of the young man, as he bent over 
laid his broad palm upon it, and lifting his face to the star the bible, pale with previous agitation and chastened by 
set heavens, uttered a solemn and heart-thrilling prayer the shadow of subdued passions, that awoke the gentlo 
for her safety. It was a touching scene, for the heart of beauty of her countenance. It was not the rich black 
that untaught man was imbued as with the eloquence of hair that fell in musses over his shoulders, or the 
angels. When the fervent amen w as uttered, the chiseled beauty of his high forehead, that rivited her 
secretary joined it in a voice which bespoke the more gaze. The spirit that awoke hers was something higher, 
Christian feelings that had taken possession of his spirit, holier than a form of earthly beauty, perfect though it 
Alice was too deeply affected for words, but her lips was. There was a holy fire kindling over those 
moved and her pure young heart went up burstingly with features, a depth of feeling and fervency of devotion 
that eloquent prayer. There was another voice too—a breathing in his voice that awoke every pure feeling in 
low sobbing breath, as of some person struggling to sup- the young enthusiast’s heart, ’till its best strings vibrated 
press feelings already beyong control. It arose from to the sound of his voice with a kindred harmony. They 
behind the clump of trees where the dark figure we have knelt down together—those three persons— w ithin tho 
mentioned, lay crouching in the shadow. His stifled light of the waning torch, and there went up to heaven 
sobs were perfectly audible and yet the group beyond a voice so deep-toned, so solemn and earnest, fftat it 
were deeply occupied by their ow*n thoughts, and the seemed like the ponderous tones of an organ forcing its 
sound aroused no suspicion. way through the arches of the upper air. The secretary 

“ We must not forget our errand hither,” said Copley bowed his face to the earth awe stricken by the ardent 
after his companions had become subdued to a more i eloquence of that good man, his breath came thick and 
tranquil state. “Come hither, Master Huntly, and help | his spirit struggled like a bird to soar upward with tho 
me to lift the flag.” eagle flight of him that was pouring forth his strong soul 

Huntly followed his friend a few paces into the park | at the feet of Jehovah. Calm and quiet, with closed 
and removing a quantity of dry grass that lay heaped eyes and her face uplifted trustingly to heaven, knelt the 
beneath a thicket of wild thorn, laid bare a small stone young girl by her father’s side, like a timid dove, 
flag, which being removed, gave to view, a wooden box sheltered by the wing of an eagle ; a sweet solemn trust- 
closely lined with double layers of surge. From this fulness lay upon her heart, and though her spirit found 
receptical Copley reverently lifted a ponderous bible, no words, it mingled with those of her father, and went 
rudely bound and hasped with iron, which he bore to up to heaven not the less pure that it borrowed some- 
the promentory were Alice still remained. The secre- thing from his strength. 

tary drew forth steel and flint and kindled a torch which tl Three nights hence we will meet here again, my 
he thrust into the sword beneath the oaks. They all sat child,” said John Copley as he and the Secretary 
down together on the matted roots that coiled among the returned from depositing the bible in its strange hiding- 
grass, and Huntly opened the bible and began to read I place. 

aloud, by the flashing and fitful light. It was a beautiful i “ Our heavenly father grant it!” said Alice. “ I know 
picture, those three persons grouped together beneath ; not how it is, father, but os you and Master Huntly 
that dusky clump of trees. The torchlight shed a yellow J were out among the trees yonder, a strong apprehension 
and crimson glow amid the thick leaves, that shivered j came over me—a feeling that henceforth these blessed 
over their heads, just sufficiently to reveal the glossv I hours of devotion would be denied to us.” 
dew and the dim shadows woven among them. A soft I ** Fear not,” said the Secretary, joining them, “ it was 
golden brilliancy fell slumbering upon the thick grass all ! but the anxiety of an overtasked spirit. But sec, the 
around, in lovely contrast with the dense shadow and the I moon is already sinking behind the hills. We must 
calm holy moonbeams that lay upon the whole outward 1 hasten, Master Copley, or tho castle gates will be closed 
landscape. Sometimes, when the flame was swnved by lor the night.” 

the wiud, a bright gleam would dart over the lake and Thus saying, the friends hurried from the spot which had 
die away again, like the flash of a golden arrow shooting been consecrated by so many holy feelings, and pursued 
into the bosom of the waters, and for one moment the their way toward the palace. Scarcely had they disap- 
quict of the scene was disturbed by a deer which crept ! peared when the figure which had unseen haunted 
from its fragrant lair near the promontory and fixing its them, arose from the earth feebly and as one worn 
gTcat black eyes on the strange group, plunged into the and exhausted by conflicting emotions. He stood for 
park, terrified by the sight of human beings in that a moment with his arms folded, and his small dark face 
solitary place. The secretary lifted his head for a bent to the earth, then with a sudden start he sprang 
moment at the noise, and then bowed over his book || lightly forward, and was soon lost in the shudows of tho 
ugain. Alice started, looked timidly about, and creeping J park. 

closer to her father’s side, nestled her bnnd into his j ( To be continued.) 

palm, and again became tmnquilized by the deep solemn ! — - ———= = 

tones of her lover’s voice. By degrees her sweet features ; There is something captivating in spirit and intre- 

became placid, serious, and almost holy in their expres- i pidity, to which wc often yield as to a resistless power; 

sion, a smile lay upon her lips and her eves filled with n j n or can he reasonably expect the confidence of others 

strange spiritual light. She was gazing upon the secre- j who too apparently distrusts himself.— Johnson. 
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THE AGES OF GOL 


AND IRON. 


Original. 

THE AGES OF GOLD AND IRON; 

FROM AN AGRICULTURAL ORATION. 

BT W. GILMORE SIMMS. 

The period, fancifully denominated the age of gold, 
was not one of simple fiction. It had its date and exis¬ 
tence, without doubt, in the progress of every primitive 
nation. It was, unquestionably, that period when the 
great minority of mankind was engaged in agriculture 
—when there were no strifes of commercial enterprise 
—when the jealousies of trade provoked not to war, 
and its attractions seduced none from tho paths of 
industry—before cunning had sapped the strength from 
manhood, and baseness had corrupted the soul of mag- 
nanirfAcy ! Agriculture, being expressly a divine institu¬ 
tion, had the natural effect of subduing the passions of 
men, of regulating their appetites, promoting gentle¬ 
ness, harmony, and universal peace among them. The 
earth was enriched by judicious cultivation, and the 
populat ion of the world was necessarily and proport inn¬ 
ately increased: 

“ Their harvest* ever »wrll 
The sower’s hopes : their trees n’erlmlen, scarce 
Their fruit sustain; no sickness thins the folds: 

The, finny swarms of oeeuu crowd the shores, 

And all arc rich and huppy.”* 

The principles of agriculture were simple, exceed¬ 
ingly. That they might be made so, God, himself, 
was the great first planter.t He wrote its laws, visibly, 
in die brightest, and loveliest, and most intelligible 
characters, every where, upon the broad bosom of the 
liberal earth; in greenest leaves, in delicate fruits, in 
beguiling and balmy flowers! But he docs not content 
himself with this alone. He bestows the heritage along 
with the example. He prepares the garden and the 
home, before he creates the being who is to possess 
them. He fills diem with all those objects of sense and 
sentiment which arc to supply his moral and physical 
necessities. Birds sing in the boughs above him, 
odors blossom in the air, and fruits and flowers cover 
the earth with a glory, to which that of Solomon, in all 
his magnificence, was vain and valueless. To His hand 
wc owe diese fair groves, these tall ranks of majestic 
trees, these deep forests, these broad plains covered 
with verdure, and these mighty arteries of flood and 
rivers, which wind among them, beautifying them with 
the loveliest inequalities, and irrigating them with sea¬ 
sonable fertilization. Thus did the Almighty Planter 
dedicate tho great plantation to the uses of that various 
and wondrous family which was to follow. His home 
prepared—supplied with all resources, adorned with 
every variety of fruit and flower, and chequered with 
abundance, man is conducted within its pleasant limits, 
and ordained its cultivator under tho very eye and 
sanction of Heaven. The angels of Heaven descend 
upon its hills, God, himself, appears within its vallics 
at noonday—its groves are instinct with life and purity, 
and the blessed stars rise at night above the celestial 
mountains, to keep watch over its consecrated interests. 

* Cow per.—f Jo Milton,—the Jovran planter. 
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Its gorgeous forests, its broad savannahs, its levels of 
flood and prairie, are surrendered into the hands of the 
wondrously favored, the ncw-creatcd heir of Heaven! 
The bird and the beast are mode his tributaries, and 
taught to obey him. The fowl summons him at morn¬ 
ing to his labors, and the evening chaunt of the night- 
bird warns him to repose. The ox submits his nock to 
the yoke—the horse moves at his bidding in the plough, 
and the toils of all ore rendered sacred and successful 
by the gentle showers and the genial sunshine which 
descend from heaven, to ripen the grain in its season, 
and to make earth pleasant with its fruits. 

Tho origin, of agriculture being thu9 dignified, the art 
i was pursued by the Grey Fathers of the infant earth ! 
Its kings and princes drove the harrow, and dropped 
the grain, and danced, with songs of thanksgiving, 
around the harvest. Their exercises continued to enno¬ 
ble it; and, for ages, the destiuies of the world were 
happily committed to the hands of men, whose chief 
distinction lay in their superior use of the sickle and the 
ploughshare. These were the patriarchal ages. Toil, 
then, if a duty, was no less an unadulterated blessing. 

! Nothing can exceed the sweetness and felicity with 
1 which tho poets expatiate upon this happy period. 

J They sang, in its pmises, without qualification, that it 
j gave health to the body, strength to the frame, energy 
to the will, and nobleness to tho purpose—that it con¬ 
duced temperance, pure desires, devout thought, and 
becoming patriotism—that it inspired happy feelings 
among the people, brought the young together in fruit¬ 
ful marriage, and blessed the eyes of the patriarchal 
fathers with glimpses of a third and fourth generation. 
These were the very days of Astnea—the days of peace, 
and sunshine, and innocent mirth—of a loug life of youth, 
unembittered by disease—health to tlie last—and when 
Death drew nigh, his approach was gentle and kind, 
like that of some friendly attendant, who lets down the 
curtains around us, and soothes us to repose. The 
toils of tlie day, in this happy period, were begun and 
closed in music. The shepherds led their flocks over 
the mountains, to the delicious strains of flute and flage¬ 
olet—drew them together by the same process when they 
wandered, and, with a like summons, compelled them 
to follow homeward at the approach of evening. But 
the Golden Age was of short duration only. The same 
sweet instrument, in course of time, became the agent 
of a sterner influence. That which had been the chosen 
voice of love, now spoke in louder language at the re¬ 
quisitions of hate! The herdsmen and shepherds, when 
they became warriors, went into battle, 

“ In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood, 

Of flutea and noil recorders.” 

Hence the origin of martial music. The plaintive 
notes which had led the shepherds and their kinc, and 
responded to their doubts and hopes, in melodious mur¬ 
murs which betokened gentleness and peace, were now 
exchanged for those of ungry warfare, wild passions, and 
insatiate ambition. 

41 So violence 

Proceeded, and oppression, and sword law, 

Through all the plain.” 
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The application of an agent, once so innocent, whose 
only language, hitherto, had been that of love, to the 
purposes of strife and aggression, betrays, of itself, how 
large and how sudden was the change which had taken 
place in the minds and condition of the people. But 
this belongs, seemingly, to the usual, if not the natural 
order of events. The age of Iron hod succeeded to that 
of Gold. Sterner feelings and passions overthrew the 
simplicities which had hitherto characterized the primi¬ 
tive races of the earth; even a9 the stronger appetites 
and desires of the man overgrow and absorb those, more 
gentle and limited, which prevail in the bosom of the 
child. Change naturally follows in the paths of prospe¬ 
rity, and the very accumulation of wealth occasions new 
desires, and suggests new necessities. When men had 
ao far advanced in art as to be enabled to tame and 
gather within their folds the wild herds of the plain and 
prairie, a portion of their numbers was necessarily with¬ 
drawn from the cultivation of the earth, and assigned 
the duties of herdsmen. These were required to con¬ 
tend with the yet unsubdued monsters of the wilderness 
—to grapple with the Asiatic tiger, the swarthy and 
fierce lion of the Numidian deserts, and to level their 
sharp arrows at the breast of the Caucasian vulture. 
The herdsman consequently became the hunter, and the 
use of arms brought with it a passion for their exercise. 
The world soon became filled with a class, of whom 
Nimrod, that mighty hunter before the Lord, is a suffi¬ 
cient sample. The transition was not difficult, from 
hunting the wild beast of the forest, to hunting man ! 
and war became the next and natural employment of 
the hunter. It was not easy for men, who had been 
accustomed, for years, to rove at will, in pursuit of their 
prey, to fall back, after their final conquest of the com¬ 
mon enemy, upon the peaceful and regular employments 
of agricultural life. The occupation was too taiue, too 
wanting in those excitements, the desire for which had 
become habitual, in consequence of their employments; 
and they yearned for the licentious pleasures of their 
wild and warlike pastimes. They had tasted the sweets 
of power—they hod acquired the appetite for blood— 
they felt their strength—knew the weakness of the 
peaceful and unsuspecting fanner, and they selected him 
as their victim. He was more profitable as a victim, 
and far less to be feared as an enemy, than the lion of 
Numidia. The grain was no sooner ripened, than the 
warlike tribes descended from the mountains to the 
plains, and gathered their harvests with tho sword. 
Vainly did the fanner strive to defend his possessions. 
The savage, inured to arms, and delighting in his 
exercise, was necessarily triumphant. Butchery fol¬ 
lowed, and the devastated fields grew fat in the blood of 
those who could till them no longer. Who shall pre¬ 
dict—or limit the penalties which flow from every 
departure from the impervious line of duty ? These 
crimes—this fatality, were the inevitable result, accru¬ 
ing from the adoption, by the herdsman, as a trade 
and occupation, of one of the incidental necessities of 
his condition. The first ordinances of the Deity were 
forgotten. The decree of labor, pronounced by the 
Creator as a judgment, has over been borne, except for! 


the brief and blessed period described in the age of 
Gold, with discontent, by the creature. The herdsman 
gladly becomes the hunter*—the hunter, the warrior— 
the warrior, the robber; and the peaceful farmer is sure 
to be the victim. Hence, the desertion of fields, the 
depopulation of countries, the desecration of altars, the 
fumine, the slaughter and undiminished misery every¬ 
where ! In proportion as the pursuits of agriculture 
became insecure, the races of men decline! this is the 
unerring law of God’s providence, and the unerring con¬ 
sequence of man’s disobedience. It cannot well be 
otherwise; and with the decline of population, will be 
the equally certain decline of prosperity and happiness. 
Such has been the history of all the nations. With the 
lapse of the patriarchal ages, Asia, the first and loveliest 
garden of the earth, became a desert, or something worse 
—Africa, a laud of howling cannibals, which it must 
long continue; and when, in the progress of pursuing 
centuries, Europe grew maddened with the perpetual 
and exhausting strifes between the despoiled and the 
spoiler, tho providence of God vouchsafed America as a 
new Land of Promise, and of rofuge to the fugitive. 
But in that new land—that seemingly virgin empire— ' 
what was the melancholy history ? The colonists found 
a wilderness, but there was no peace. Even here the 
same bitter seed had been sown, and the same bitter 
fruits were gathered. The same inevitable fate had 
followed the same wilful disobedience of mankind. The 
departure from those holy laws which enjoined industry, 
and blessed with abundance, had produced, among the 
red men of the new world, the same profitless scenes of 
strife and carnage which had distinguished tho career of 
the ancestral nations. It was the wretched boast of the 
American savage, that he was the conqueror of tho 
country! that he had invaded a numerous and highly 
civilized people—that he had ravaged their fields—sack¬ 
ed and destroyed their walled places—and haring con¬ 
sumed the common enemy, had, at length, in the absence 
of all other victims, turned the barbed edges of his thirsty 
tomahawk upon his own brother. But what was tlia 
history of the people thus destroyed ? were they wise— 
were they virtuous T For what unhappy sins had tho 
Deity delivered them into the power of their wild inva¬ 
ders ? Had they become inert in the accumulation of 
superfluous wealth? Did they disregard the wholcsomo 
lnws of their creation T Did famine enfeeble their ener¬ 
gies; or, in tho sweet peacefulness of a golden age, that 
disarmed every domestic enemy, did they become heed¬ 
less of those dangers which might follow the sudden 
presence of a foreign one ? Perhaps, if we might trace 
the tale of their fortunes to its source, it would not be 
unlike that of all the rest! There was strife among 
themselves, which facilitated the progress of the inva¬ 
der, and sharpened his arrows. Faction strove with 
faction for the treasures of the commonwealth, or— 
which is the same—for its control. Then perished tho 
public liberties. Then labor became a mercenary, and 
changed his ploughshare for the deadly brand of battle. 
Then industry and art were dispossessed of their fruits, 
and so, dishonored *, and the city grew rank and ready 
for any pollution. When its suburban fields flourished 
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no longer in smiling yellow beneath the mellowing signs 
of the autumnal heavens, its golden age was gone—gone 
for ever! Then was it only fitting that the mountain 
robber should descend to the harvest that was ready to 
his hands. So long as he heard from its busy streets 
the clink of the morning hammer, and beheld the keen 
scythe throughout the long hours of the autumnal day, 
»o long did he tremble to encounter the muscular hands 
which grasped them. But when these tokens of sure 
atrength and manly virtue were withdrawn, then did he 
know that the age of Iron was begun. Toil had given 
place to cunning and the barriers of moral and physical 
defence were all swept away. 

The story is every where the same. It admits of no 
variation. The golden age is the age of agricultural pre¬ 
eminence. The nation whose sons shrink from the 
culture of its fields, will wither for long ages, under the 
imperial sway of Iron. It may put on a face of brass, 
but its legs will be made of clay. It may hide its lean 
cheeks, and all external signs of its misery, under the 
harlotry of art; but the rottenness of death will be all 
the while revelling upon its vitals, and a poisonous 
breath Mull go forth from its decay which will spread 
its loathsome taint along the shores of other and happier 
and unsuspecting nations! 


Original. 

TWO SONNETS. 

BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. D. 

I. 

Pleasure ! what’s that ?—the heat to reason’s ice; 
A specious term in use, to banish vice. 

Men seek this beldame, and she seems to them 
Attired in purple, decked with many a gem, 

And fair as day-dawn when the bright sun sips 
The dewy nectar from each blossom’s lips. 

Fools ! strip her of her mask—her face is old; 

Tinsel is that your eyes mistook for gold ;• 

Her velvet, serge, and false her colored gaws— 
Pursue her not, or, if pursuing, pause. 

Virtue may seem austere, but dim your eye, 

If less than bliss within her face you spy. 

Or, if you deem aught false within her train, 

Weak, your perception, and your judgment vain. 

II. 

Well have I learned by hitter deeds, to deem 
Not always men are candid when they seem. 
Cowards oft courage, as a mantle, don; 

Liars talk loud their matchless truth upon ; 

Those born ignobly, bear of birth no taint, 

And sinners hide them in the name of saint. 

Not 90 with holy nature, who is still, 

As she has ever been, and ever will, 

Governed by laws, by fixed, unchanging rules, 

That mock the wise man’s fathoming, and fool’s. 

She still the some external visage wears, 

Or filled with sunny smiles, or dewy tears. 

Her every beauty to thy touch is free, 

Mistress, as well as mother, she to thee. 


Original. 

ANACREONTIC FAREWELL. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “CLINTON BRADSHAW,” “HOWARD PINCKNEY,” 

We'll drink to those who are drinking now, 

Who of joys like ours are ever thinking, 

Who fill the bowl with a laughing brow, 

And thus are ever drinking, driuking: 

Then dearest fill iny cup for me, 

And I will fill thy cup for thee, 

Thus will we love and wine impart. 

And pour their gladness in the heart. 

We’ll drink to those who are roving now, 

From fair to fair, as we are roving, 

Who give to each a passing bow ; 

And thus are ever loviug, loving: 

Dearest, etc. 

Come, kiss me, while you brim the bowl, 

Now, while its liquid joys are streamiug— 

We’ll taste the grape’s delicious soul, 

And Love to Love is beaming, beaming. 

Dearest, etc. 

What’s life ? a desert's cheerless woe— 

Aud we are pilgrims onward going, 

And wine’s the sparkling Fountain’s flow, 

To cheer us onward, flowing, flowing. 

Dearest, etc. 

And by that Fountain blooms a flower— 

Woman! W r hen our joys ore cloying, 

We’ll bear our wine-cups to her bower, 

And thus for aye be joying, joying : 

Dearest, etc. 

Fill deep, for it is early yet. 

Be far away the thought of warning— 

We saw the glorious day-god set, 

And over the hill he’s coming, coming : 

Dearest, etc. 

With the fair dawn I haste away, 

To the far west my footsteps turning, 

Where Freedom, like the shining day, 

Wide o’er the laud is burning, burniug: 

Dearest, etc. 

Yet will I bear ye in my heart, 

With every sense of gladness liviug, 

With all that Friendship can impart, 

And all that love is giving, giving : 

Dearest, etc. 

We’ve lit the lamp oflovc together, 

And when, alas ! it wanted trimming, 

We've sought, like birds less murky weather, 

The generous wine-cup brimming, brimming : 

Dearest, etc. 

We’ve met in many a festive hall. 

And whispered low to beauty listening ; 

And sought in vain to tell of all 

With which the eyo was glistening, glistening : 

Dearest, etc. 

We joined our hearts in boyhood’s glee, 

When all the w’orld seemed made for laughing. 

And now, if parted we must be, 

Why, brim the bowl, be quaffing, quaffing : 

Then dearest fill my cup for me, 

And I will fill thy cup for thee, 

Thus will we love and wine impart, 

Ami join their gladuess in the heart. F. w. T. 
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Original. 

A RARE PORTRAIT. 


BT MRS. K. P. ELLKT. 

It was not yet dusk, and the gayety of the careless 
hour of evening was at its height in the streets of 
Florence, along which two men might be seen passing, 
arm in arm, who took no part in the conversation of 
those near them, nor stopped for a moment to hear the 
music and songs with which at almost every comer 
minstrels were regaling the crowd. They were engaged 
in earnest discourse; and seemed now grave, now merry, 
as though their conversation was desultory rather 
than otherw ise. The appearance of one of them would 
have struck any casual observer; not only were his face 
and figure handsome, but the rapidity and decision of his 
movements, the nobility of his features, and the fire in 
his Hashing eyes, denoted the possessor of no ordinary 
talent. He was carelessly dressed, but moved'with a free 
grace which any court gallant would have envied; in 
short it was Salvator Rosa, the eminent painter, poet, 
and improvisatore. His companion was Lorenzo Lippi, 
his intimate friend, faithful to him in spite of the reverses 
his own imprudence had occasioned. 

They walked on some time in silence, when Salvator 
suddenly burst into a laugh. 

44 Ha, ha!” exclaimed he; 44 1 cannot but laugh to 
think in what surprize and apprehension I left my worthy 
friends at Rome! As fast as post-horses would carry 
me, I went, and after figuring in disguise at the carnival 
and masque, invited each of them to meet me before 
midnight; entertained them sumptuously while they were 
railing at my prodigality, and off for Florence again 
before dawn. Not a soul of my Roman enemies knew 
of mine adventure, but ’tis all abroad before this. How 
they will fume with rage to think of being outwitted! 
Ha, ha!" 

44 You are a mad fellow, Salvator,” said Lippi, 44 but 
there is no use in my rehearsing the lesson of prudence 
in your ears, when they have been so lately refreshed by 
the counsels of your friend, Minacci. I am one of those 
who trust you have a good heart under all your wild 
humors, that will appear in time, when you shall no 
longer be an exile from the city of your choice. But had 
you no compunctious feelings on visiting Rome ?” 

44 1 had no time for them, Lorenzo mio!” answered 
the painter, sighing however, in spite of himself. 44 Yet 
on one tiling I am resolved; as I Hod from Rome 
furtively and in disgrace, I will never return ’till I can 
show them all an equipage worthy of my splendid tastes; 
attire becoming a cavalier; servants in rich liveries, 
armed with silver hafted swords, etc., etc.” 

44 There is not prospect of that at present, so far os I 
can see,” observed his friend, with a smile. 

44 So says la bclla Lucretia ! But you shall both be 
proud of me yet. Do you know what spot I have fixed 
upon for my place of residence at Rome ? It is on the 
Monte Pincio—the Piazza della Trinilid del Monte; 
it commands, you remember, a magnificent view; the 
Capitol and Campus Martius, the groves of the Quirinal! 


and Cupola of Saint Peter’s, the ruined palaces of the 
Caesars—the splendid villas—” 

44 Stop a moment,” interrupted Lippi, laughing at his 
friend’s castle-building, 44 and help me to consider where 
we are to get our supper to-night.” 

44 True,” cried the mortified Salvator, 44 we have need 
to look about us—for sooth to say, our appetites are 
none the worse for our artistical excursion this evening, 
and I have not a scrap of a drawing in my port-folio, 
worth a scudo, even if some generous Lanfranco could 
be found to purchase it.” 

It will be remembered that the genius of Salvator 
Rosa w as first made known to the public by means of 
the Cavalier Lanfranco, who returning one day in his 
splendid equipage to his lodgings by La Strada della 
Carita , was struck by a picture of Hagar and her son, 

! outside the shopdoor of a petty dealer in paintings. The 
artist was unknown; but the piece was marked 44 Sal - 
vatoriello .” Lanfranco immediately gave orders for all 
pictures bearing that name. Thus the painter obtained 
l the first remuneration for his labors, though the first 
praise was reaped nearer home. Francanzani, his 
brother-in-law, used, on Salvator’s return from excur¬ 
sions in the mountains to sketch, to rifle his port-folio; 
and not unpleasing to the ear of the young artist was 
approbation, even when expressed in tlie Neapolitan 
paloi$ of his relative, who glancing by lamplight over his 
labors, would pat him smilingly over the bead, and 
exclaim,— 44 Fntsria, fruscia ! Salrafoi'icllo ! che va 
bnonol (that is well done!)” plaudits remembered in 
after times, when the cupola of the Pantheon hod rung 
with the admiration extorted by his genius! 

Lippi protested also his present poverty, and was 
about devising a plan for obtaining a supper at die house 
of one of their friends, when Salvator said— 

44 No, we will be independent as long as we can. Our 
embarrassment is only for the present; to-morrow I may 
be rich. Come with me, meanwhile, to the house of 
Madonna Gaetano. She will entertain us—I warrant 
me!” 

An oiteria, or inn of considerable repute among the 
wits of Florence at that time, was kept by a dame of 
singular manners. The sign over her door indeed was 
enough to arrest the attention of the passer by: on it 
was simply inscribed, 44 Al buon vino $ non bisoyna 
fruscia .” And it was not only her racy orvietto that 
attracted to her inn the most distinguished men of 
Florence, and that caused it to be the resqrt of so many 
stranger cavaliers; her humor was as racy as her wine; 
and not a few came to lounge in her guest-room, for the 
pleasure of drawing her out, and of listening to her 
fluent and piquant discourse. 

This dame though seventy years of age and hideously 
ugly, had conceived a romantic affection for Salvator 
Rosa; and on every -occasion treated him to marks of 
regard that afforded no little amusement to his com*- 
panions; for she was evidently not hopeless of a return. 
She gave the two friends however, a welcome much less 
warm than usual on their entrance into her osteria, this 
evening. Though it had been long since she had seen 
it ‘ 4 her dear Salvator,” she had few words to bestow on 
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him; while she poured forth in voluble and not unmusi¬ 
cal Tuscan, her wit to the refreshment of a party of 
strangers, who were just finishing their supper. Salvator, 
nothing daunted, talked with his usual vivacity, rallied 
her on her coldness, and when tho strangers were gone, 
requested her to prepare a meal for his friend and 
himself. 

“Ay, it is well, earo mio /” cried the dame, “you 
come here, and order supper, and take up my time in 
serving you, just as if you meant to pay me well for it 
afterwards.” 

“ And how know you but I do, Anna ?” asked the 
painter. 

“ Modre! do I not know you for the spendthrift Salva¬ 
tor Rosa! Do I not know you owe more, ay, to me, 
than you will ever pay, unless I will take love for coin.” 

“ I should never be in you debt, if you would do that, 
dame,” said Rosa.” 

“ So you would say every day in the year,” answered 
the Tuscan dame, looking very sullen, “ but when I 
asked you for an hour of that time of which you w’aste so 
much in dissipation, that time you think I have naught 
to do but throw away, marry, you will never listen to 
me. So good night, gentlemen.” 

Lippi joined his entreaties to those of his friend, j 
laughing all the while at the odd faces she made; and 
■he seemed at length to relent. j 

“ On one condition,” she said, “ I will be still your j 
friend; ay, and ever afterwards. It is, Salvator, that 
you paint my picture.” 

“ Paint your picture 7” ejaculated both the artists in a 
breath.” 

“Yes, my portrait. Why not? I wish, ns w'cll as 
others, to reach posterity by the hand of the greatest 
master of the age.” 

Notwithstanding the complacent smile with which the 
dame confessed her ambition, Lippi at first thought her 
in jest. She soon, however, convinced both of them of 
the sincerity of her desire; and teased and provoked by 
her pertinacity, Salvator exclaimed,—-“ Well, Madonna, 
I will point you, but it shall be at one sitting; you must 
not move from your seat ’till I have finished the picture. 
But I cannot paint fasting, so let us have some supper 
first.” 

This was soon accomplished; the smoking viands 
were placed upon the table, and our artists did ample 
justice to them. When supper was over, and they both 
refreshed by an ample draught of wine, Rosa drew forth 
his implements of work, adjusted the lights, and the 
dame commenced her sitting* She was dressed in the 
most grotesque style, and Lippi had much to do to pre¬ 
serve his gravity; but Salvator never changed counte¬ 
nance, while he went on with his work The portrait 
was dashed off with the Master’s usual spirit and 
rapidity; and Lorenzo, glancing at it frequently, pro¬ 
nounced it done to life. Scarcely could the vain and 
impatient hostess retain her seat. The darling wish of 
her heart was about to be gratified; and she resolved 
that every one of her acquaintance should have an 
opportunity of admiring it before tho next day was over. 


But whenever she moved, a frown from the painter 
reminded her of her engagement to sit still. 

At length Salvator rose from his chair, pronounced 
the sketch finished, and placed the picture in a convenient 
light to be seen. Never did miser spring to contemplate 
his treasure with more eagerness than the dame Gaetano. 
Never was surprize greater than hers. The portrait was 
indeed a faithful likeness; nay more, it was an inveterate 
likeness; not the truest mirror could have given back a 
more unadorned reflection of tho furrowed face. But to 
the face the painter had added a long beard ! and lo! 
mine hostess al buon vino figured as an ancient male 
pilgrim, a character to which her harsh features, weather¬ 
beaten complexion, and gray hair, admirably suited. 

We cannot attempt to describe the rage, chagrin, and 
mortification of the disappointed dame, nor to repeat a 
tithe of tho abuse, which in the strongest Tuscan 
billingsgate, she lavished upon Salvator Rosa and his 
friend. They precipitately made their escape, leaving 
Madonna Anna to wreak her vengeance on the picture. 
This however, she prudently spared, depositing it in tho 
garret where no one would see it without her knowledge. 
Notwithstanding tho mortification it had cost her, she 
never suffered it to be defaced or destroyed; and after 
her death, her heirs sold the picture at an immense sum. 


Original. 

A SCENE ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 

A REAL1TT THAT ROMANCE VERT RARELT REACHES. 

It is often stated as a discouragement to American 
writers of romance that this country is deficient in 
material; that it affords none of the baronial castles, 
supplied with the legendary lore that tlirowa so much 
interest over the very ground oti which the)* stand, and 
offer traditionary embellishment at every step you take 
in wandering about their precincts. To some extent tho 
remark is true, and the man of imagination has found it 
so; but, it is not true, nevertheless, in all particulars, and 
it is our present purpose to prove by the actual exhibition 
a real scene, that the realities of well authenticated facts, 
in some instances at least, furnish materials for story far 
beyond the fiction that has given so much delight to the 
readers of romance, and so much wonderment to the 
admirers of the marvellous. 

Our romance is “ founded upon fact” literally so to 
speak, and if telling simple truth and detailing actual 
facts should rise above or fall below the imaginary 
horrors and manufactured “ chivalry” of border times, 
and the “absorbing interests” of the taffety heroines of the 
Scotch school, there is no help for it that I can think of— 
unless it bo in the Utilitarian notion, now prevailing to 
some extent, that a true story is as worthy of attention 
as a false one—especially if its incidents happen to be as 
interesting and as strange as those that are wrought into 
tho semblance of reality by the overworked brains of the 
professional romancer. 

If, therefore, it should so chance that my narrative 
and my descriptions savor somewhat of romance, and by 
mere force of tlicir own extraordinary character, awakou 
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some interest in the reader, it is most humbly hoped 
and in some measure believe*!, that no body’s lip will 
curl itself into contempt, merely because they happen to 
bo true. If the subject is too recent for romance, and 
the names and dates which I shall be obliged to give in 
order that my readers may be enabled to believe in the 
reality of the scene described, I don’t know of any better 
advice to givo on the occasion, than this:—they must 
ante-date the occurrence, and rc-nominate the actors in 
it. Instead of placing the period as I have been obliged 
to do out of regard to chronological accuracy and to a 
just consideration of “ contemporaneous history,” in the 
year and day mentioned, they must call it an occurrence 
of the 15th century, and grace the heroes and heroines 
44 concerned iu it,” by such numes of Norman origin, as 
are best deemed competent and appropriate. As a 
44 Native American,” I deem it nil important to adhero 
more strictly to fact and be more literal as to names, 
than is considered either very necessary or very“ nice” in 
such matters now-u-days. If I am too 44 statistical” and 
too precise, let the poets take up the matter on their 
own 14 hook,” and the matter-of-fact men correct dates 
aud 44 modify facts” in the most approved style of their 
vocation! It is only necessary for me to remain 
conscious of my own good intentions, and to tell the 
interlopers to—stand off. 

The event intended to be commemorated in this short 
aud certainly very unpretending modicum of history, 
took place on the 5th of September, 1819, and iu 
relating the incidents connected with it, real names and 
real occurrences will bo strictly adhered to. 

It must bo still fresh in the memory of those who do 
not choose to date their reminiscences more remote than 
the period alluded to, that the Steamboat Phcrnix, com¬ 
manded by Captain Sherman, one of the best and boldest 
of the steamer officers on the Lakes, and one of those in 
whom most confidence was placed as a man, a gentle¬ 
man, and a sailor, left Burlington, Vt., for Saint John’s, 
L. C., at that time. It was one of tliosc glorious moon¬ 
light evenings which arc found no where else in such 
brilliant perfection as on this continent, and it is not too 
much to say that the 44 queen of night” never shone 
elsewhere upon a lovelier scene than her rays fell 
upon and enlivened on this occasion. 

Lake Champlain claims none of the olden associations 
which shed the wizard influences that moke classic the 
romantic margins of Loch Lomond, Loch Tay, and Loch 
Katrine, of Scottish celebrity; but, it is inferior to neither 
of them in the beauty or the boldness of its shores, or in 
point of fact, m the traditionary riches of its lore. It 
has no castellated Baronial residences, and not many 
revolutionary ruins—though it is not entirely without 
them —but it is as bright in its moonlight landscape, and 
as glorious in the beauty of its wooded head-lands, as 
gorgeous in its mountain scenery, and as lovely in itsi 
lowland lawns, as the most petted water view that has 
ever aided the poet in his imagination or given hints to 
a prose writer to bo poetical. 

Tho night on which tho unfortunate Phcrnix left 
Burlington, with a large accession of passengers from 
that place for her voyage up the lake, was ono of the 


most beautiful of the season, and one calculated of all 
others to add grandeur to the glorious scenery amidst 
which she wended her way. The moon-beams, while 
they seemed to convert the waves of the lake into a 
sheet of expanded silver, were playing among the verdant 
summits of the mountains that surrounded it, and seemed 
at every motion of the gallant vessel to give them new 
tints and new beauties. The green mountains of Ver¬ 
mont on one side and in the distance, seemed placed there 
on purpose to offer a more sublime back ground to the 
nearer beauties of the borders, near which the steamer 
was threading her fircry course through the blue waters 
of the lake. On each side of the expanse the admiring 
passengers wore equally gratified. Here was the moon 
tipping with silver the pinnacles of tlie Camel-romp, and 
there throwing peculiar beauties over the summit of the 
Man’s-fated Mountain. Bald Ridge and White Fan 
glittered with new beauties, and seemed to partake of 
new romance in the exquisite loveliness of the panorama. 
The passengers were all on deck and in the midst of the 
admiration which such a scene was calculated to inspire, 
when one of those phenomena that so suddenly change 
the aspect on the lake, made its appearance, and drove 
the gazers all below. 

The clouds gathered all at once in the west, and tho 
whole horizon soon became enveloped in darkness. 
The overhanging clouds only brought with them intense 
cold, and a northwestern wind, without stonn of other 
kind, and unaccompanied with aught else than the 
gloomy murkiness of an obscured atmosphere, and the 
chilliness of a September nijrht. 

The gallant boat was gliding gladsomely and swiftly 
through the waters. Tho quick rushing of the clouds 
together at a central point, and the agitation of the 
waves, consequent upon the increase of the wind, were 
all that were observable. The Captain, worn to weari¬ 
ness by the fatigues of several days and nights of unre¬ 
mitted care and labor in his calling, had retired to his 
berth, and was so sound asleep, that it was found difficult 
to arouse him, when Mr. John Howard, a passenger 
from Burlington, smelt fire. This gentleman, proverbial 
wherever he was known, for an unceasing vigilance of 
character, fully fortified his title to thnt character on this 
occasion. It was, as was always said of him, “impossi¬ 
ble to catch him napping.” 

He found the boat on fire, and found too, that the 
flames hod already made such progress below, that it 
was out of the question to check them. All that 
remained to be done, was for those on board, to escape 
as best they could. He immediately rushed through the 
cabins and gave the alarm. Tho fire had originated in 
the kitchen. 

After Mr. H. had aroused the sleeping inmates of the 
cabins, the Captain was awakened, bnt so sound had 
been his slumbers, that even after ho was first awoke, 
and sometime after the passengers were on deck in tlieir 
night clothes, ready to save themselves if possible, by 
leaving the vessel, he still remained in his state-room, 
half asleep. He soon, however, was on deck, and nobly 
did he bear himself. Nothing could exceed the coolness 
and judgment which he manifested on the occasion. 
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The most prompt and energetic measures were imme¬ 
diately adopted for the extinguishment of the flames; 
bilt every effort was unavailing. The engineer and fire¬ 
men were very soon driven from their stations by the 
angry elements that had now got the mastery. 

The cry was now, of course, for the pilot to put the 
boat ashore, and that officer promptly attempted it, but, 
he had only time to head her for the land before the 
tiller ropes burnt off, and he himself obliged to leave the 
wheel-house, and rush among the crew. His feelings 
had been wrought up to such a pitch, that when he 
reached the sufferers in another part of the vessel, his 
reason had departed, and he appeared among them, a 
raving maniac! So complete was the prostration of his 
mind, that the last time he was seen, he was proposing 
to the Captain, for all hands to go on shore upon two 
small pieces of wood which he held in his hands, and 
which he declared would be a sufficient raft for every’ 
body to go to shore upon. 

The scene now may be imagined, but it is quite im¬ 
possible to describe it. There remained not the slightest 
hope of saving the vessel, and of course no vestige of 
chance for personal safety, by remaining on board. The 
prospect of reaching the shore in the small boats was 
very faint indeed, for besides the difficulty of launching 
them amidst the confusion that had now' become general 
and almost uncontrollable, the w’ind had increased to an 
actual gale. The passengers were in the utmost terror. 
The Phoenix was utterly unmanageable, and well- 
grounded apprehensions were felt, that the larger 
quantity of combustible matter near the boilers and 
about the machinery, would check the proper supply of 
water, and thus very soon add to the other horrors of 
the scene, an explosion that would blow them all to 
fragments. 

The two quarter-boats w’crc of sufficient capacity to 
take the whole crew and passengers on board; but, how 
were they to be got into the water ? How were those 
on board the burning steamer to get into the small-boats 
even if they could be launched ? 

It w’as, however, determined to attempt it, and the 
smallest of the boats was launched and brought along¬ 
side. Great efforts w ere made to prevent a rush, but, a 
rush took place, and in a moment as it were, twenty- 
two souls were on board, including the ladies. Mr. D. 
D. Howard,* an officer of the Phoenix, was the last that 
leaped into the launch, his father, Mr. J. Howard, at that 
moment, throwing on board a bag that contained a large 
sum of money which he was conveying from a bank in 
Burlington to Montreal. This boat put off with its 
passengers, and it was to the firm and indomitable 
courage and presence of mind of Col. Henry Thomas 
and Mr. Howard, that those on board were indebted for 
their lives. The boat could never have landed but for 
the skill and intrepidity of those two gentlemen. There 

* This officer is well known to every traveller, and especially 
to every one who values his comfort in travelling, as the 
gentleumuly and senior proprietor of Howard’s Hotel in this 
city. A house that has already grown into a popularity as 
unprecedented as it is well deserved. Few men combine so 
niuny qualifications for the head of such an establishment, us 
Mr. Howard. 


If are those now living in this city, in Boston, and in other 
parts of the United States, who will never forget the 
gratitude due to their manly and untiring efforts on this 
trying occasion. 

The first boat had no sooner left the Phcenix than the 
other and larger one was launched. Captain Sherman 
was on the burning deck, directing and advising the 
crow and passengers; but his admonitions to avoid a 
rush were fruitless, a rush was made. Fifteen got on 
board, and though the boat was large enough to take all 
that remained on board the fated steamer, those who had 
got into the boat were fearful of swamping, and the 
engineer, one of the number, became frightened and cut¬ 
ting the fastning, the boat was soon out of hearing of the 
sufferers in the burning steamer. She made immediately 
for the first and smaller boat, and soon came up with her, 
when Messrs. Howard and Thomas, learning the fact, 
that the last boat had left a number on board the wreck, 
then burning furiously and running through the waves 
like a race horse on land, and that the Captain and Mr. 
John Howard were among the number, they made the 
strongest appeals to their fellow sufferers to go back and 
endeavor to save those perishing in the flames. Captain 
Burnham who was in the smaller boat, readily agreed 
to take command of her and to join in the attempt; but 
those on board the other boat were alarmed and impa¬ 
tient, and both boats were put towards Providence, an 
uninhabitated island in about the middle of the lake, 
here nearly twenty miles wide. 

After Messrs. Thomas and Howard had succeeded in 
landing their charge, they immediately endeavored to 
induce volunteers to launch the boat and go in search of 
the wreck, in the hope of saving alive those who might still 
cling to her or of rescuing snch of the sufferers as may 
have taken to the water; but not a sonl save one would 
consent to run the risk of accompanying those bravo 
men. Much indeed, was to be urged against so perilous 
and to all human appearances, so helpless an under¬ 
taking, for the boat had nearly filled before landing, and 
was only prevented from beating to pieces on the rocks 
by the hardy efforts of Colonel Thomas, who jumped 
overboard and stood up to his waist in the water for that 
purpose. 

However, Howard and Thomas were not the men to 
give up in an emergency like this. They were deter¬ 
mined to save the survivers if there were any human 
possibility of doing so. In making her way towards the 
wreck the small boat met the large one, and directed 
her where to land, and an agreement made at the same 
time, for both boats to go to the rescue of those left 
behind, and to do so in different directions. 

The result was a very happy one, for the boats 
succeeded in picking up ten of tho unfortunates, who had 
left the burning boat on tables, benches, planks, etc. 
Among the number was Captain Sherman and Mr. 
Howard, the elder. Neither of whom left the wreck 'till 
they saw the last person off, each provided with the best 
means of preserving life that it was in their power to 
find for them. Mr. Howard and a Mr. Harris had been in 
the water more than two hours, with scarcely a prospect 
of ultimately saving themselves. The two boats, after 
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an indefatigable search of more than five hours, were i 
unable to find any more of the victims, gave over their 
exortions. Six, out of the fifty persons on board the 
I’hcenix, were never found. 

The situation of the sufferers after landing on the 
island, was one of intense distress, and a moment’s 
imagination can do more in depicting it, than any pen 
can hope to accomplish. The night was cold and dark 
in the extreme, a severe gale of wind blowing over the 
lake and the land. A large portion of the passengers 
were females of all ages, and many of them nursed in 
the lap of luxury and refinement; unused to aught but 
the tendercst nurture and the most delicate and assidi- j 
ous attentions of friends. Here they were, matron and 
maiden, old age and infancy, in the same common 
calamity; thrown ashore upon a bleak and desolate 
island in a wide waste of waters, without food, ami 
almost without clothing; for few of them had time in 
escaping from the flames to provide themselves with anv j 
other apparel than the night garments in which they hod j 
retired to rest. j 

Here, were they fnted to pass thnt dreary night, half 
perishing with cold, and their condition rendered still 1 
more awful not only by a contemplation of the perils ! 
that they had just escap'd from, hut by the appalling 
suspense still hanging over their own destiny; for they 
had no definite idea of the spot they were thrown upon, 
or any certainty as to their own ultimate safety. 
Whether they would be able to survive the sufferings of 
their situations—whether those left struggling with the 
waves would ever return, or whether succour would reach 
them from any quarter, were questions that they shud¬ 
dered to put to each other, and which no individual 
dared scarcely to put to himself. 

There were upon this lonely island, those who would J 
have graced and given interest to the loftiest assemblage 
of beautiful women that was ever made the theme of the 
poet; there were congregnted some of the loveliest of 1 
the land, and there seemed likely to be severed some of. 
the tenderest ties that bind humnnity to life! There j 
mourned the mother over the children separated from 
her by the very boat that had enabled her to save her 
own life; and here was to Ik* seen the maiden who had 
escaped death in her own person only to find a worse 
one in that sore stroke that had swept from lier all 
that was dear to her on earth, and left her dead in the 
widowhood of her heart’s best affections. Who can 
paint the agony of guch a scene? What description can 
pretend to reach the reality of so much complication of 
woe ? How much worse than death is the state of that 
young and lovely creature, who forgetful of her own 
destiny is shivering on the shore in the vain hope of 
descrying amidst the mad waves that beat upon the 
island, some signs that the gallant youth she had parted 
with upon the wreck might, by some improbable possi¬ 
bility, be saved. Look at that fair form bending in 
speechless agony over the sustaining shoulders of a 
husband, as she intently gazed upon the wild waters, in 
the fondly cherished hope of seeing a brother float 
ashore upon some fragment of the wreck! Can human i 
endurance be culled upon to sustain a more intense state 
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of human suffering? There was a wildness of horror, 
an actual concurrence of aggregated miseries thrown 
irpon the scene, such os have very rarely clustered upon 
the destiny of the distressed. 

The time, the place and the circumstances combined 
to give peculiar intensity to the sufferings of this horrid 
night. The heavens were overhung with a darkness 
dense as the atmosphere of a dungeon, the angry bcllow- 
iugs of the broad waters, were, of themselves, terrific 
enough to blanch the cheek of die boldest, and 
amidst this gloomy grandeur of the situation, there was 
one feature in the scene, which none but those who 
looked upon it can ever have but very faint conceptions 
of. The fated boat herself, left to her own control and 
her own guidance, flying like a comet broke from its path 
through the heavens, was scudding through the surges 
of the lake, at u speed little less rapid than the career of 
that comet. Iler head was in an opposite direction 
from the island, and as she travelled over the troubled 
waters, seemed liko the phantom ship which affrights 
the descendants of those who murdered the crew of tho 
“ Old Palatine,” upon the shores of Block Island. 

She was flying from the sufferers as though appalled 
at the calamity that she had herself occasioned, and 
anxious to escape from the presence of her victims ! 

Her spars and rigging formed one continued sheet of 
living flame, and the black hull, pierced with cabin- 
lights through her whole length, was spouting fire and 
smoke from each opening, and seemed to the spectator 
! like a line of buttle ship, pouring uninterrupted broad- 
I sides into an enemy. No human spectacle ever presented 
I greater grandeur, or accompanied the exhibition by more 
j heart-rending associations. Even the tremendous con- 
1 fliet which terminated in the prostration of the red cress 
j to the superior prowess of those who did battle under 
| the starr\- striped banner of the Republic—a conflict that 
I took place but a few years before, on these very waters, 

■ fell very far short of the terrific picturesqueness of this 
j scene. Here McDonough had beaten down the proud 
j emblem of England’s boasted invincibility, and here the 
j thunders of Yankee cannon had silenced the superior 
I (superior only in number and weight of metal, not in tho 
| spirit with which the guns were worked,) fire of tho 
British Naval Artillery; but, as a spectacle, the achieve¬ 
ment could not be compared with the present scene. 

But, I have dwelt too long upon this theme, and must 
hasten to a close. The sufferers all survived the horrors 
of the night on the island, and at almost the middle of 
the next day, boats were seen coming to their rescue 
from Burlington. The people of that village, with a 
feeling for which they always have, and always will, I 
trust, be proverbial, sent every assistance to the sufferers, 
took them off the island to their own hospitable homes, 
and furnished every comfort that kindness could suggest 
or ample means proride. The recognitions which took 
place as the succourers reached the island, would afford 
material for volumes of romance, and which may yet be 
used in proving, how much reulity may sometimes 
exceed fiction. There mot the mother with the son she 
I thought burned to death in the wreck, or drowned 
beneath the waves of the lake—there flew the father to 
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the arms of his child given up for lost—there embraced 
again the husband with the wife of his bosom—that 
husband who was believed to have sunk to rise no more 
—and here again were united on earth the lone and 
lovely one with him she deemed gone from her forever! 
###*## 

We drop the curtain for the present. c. F. D. 


Original. 

THE LOST TRAVELLER. 

BY ISAAC M’LELLAN, JE. 

In this dreary forest lost! 

Thick around the snows are tost, 

Whirling as the whistling breeze 
Rushes through these bending trees, 
Whose rough branches frown around 
Like dark spectres o’er the ground. 

Fast the fleecy billowy heap 
Gathers round me bleak and deep, 
Heaving like the rolling main 
Lashed by storms o’er its wide plain. 
Pouring o’er the fisher’s prow 
Like this tempest o’er me now, 

Fast the sunset’s parting glow 
Fades along the wreathed snow, 

Fast the night is gathering black, 

And no sign of human track 
Can I in these deserts meet. 

To direct my toiling feet. 

Every hill is white with snow, 

Deep the vales are heaped below, 

Hidden is the well-known lake 
And the brook whose waters take 
Their clear route along the glen, 

Mute and waveless mocks my ken, 

Not a feature may I trace 
Of the landscape’s rigid face. 

Long and loud the piping blast 
Howls as it careereth past, 

Like the wild wolf’s famished pack 
Yelling on its quarry’s track. 

Would that some blest starry beam 
On my ’wildered sight would gleam, 

Or some cottage lamp illume 
This wide-spreading dusky gloom, 

Or some glittering belfry show 
Its white spire above the snow, 

That the pathway might be traced 
O’er the undistinguished waste. 

Onward! though my reeling form 
Scarce can struggle with the storm, 
Onward—though my failing breath 
Chills at the approach of death; 

Onward—though my freezing heart 
Tells me life must soon depart; 

Onward still while warmth remains 
In these dull and sluggish veins, 

While there’s life there still is hope, 
Though in thickest gloom I grope. 


Vain, all vain! no bring sound 
Cheers these savage glooms around. 
No dear church-bell loud and clear 
Echoes to my dying ear, 

And no sheep-bell from the farm 
Soothes my spirit with a balm. 

Come* no foot-step of a friend, 
Warning whither now I tend ; 

Comes no voice of wife to pour 
Comfort on this anguished hour; 

And no prattle of my child 
Cheereth me across the wild, 

While a drowsy trance doth roll 
Fearfully upon my soul! 

Darker, darker, falls the night! 
Fainter, fainter fails my sight; 

Colder, colder rolls my blood, 

Scarcely pouring its chilled flood; 
Weaker, weaker grows each limb. 
Dizzily my eye-balls swim, 

Deeper, deeper pile the snows, 

And more fierce the tempest blows. 
And beneath the moonless sky 
Soon must I drop down to die. 

But rnethought I saw a ray 
From some cottage window stray, 

On my sense a voice did fall 
Louder than the whirlwind’s call. 

Joy! it was the blessed flame 
From my own bright hearth that came. 
Joy! it is the deep-mouthed roar 
Of my watch-dog at the door. 

Joy ! the sheltering roof I gain, 

Safe from wintry snow and rain. 

Trim the lamp and trim the fire, 

Let it kindle higher, higher— 

Pile the generous faggots high, 

Let them thaw me or I die— 

Shake the snow so icy cold 
From my stiffened mantle’s fold; 
Quickly let the spreading board, 

Bend beneath the genial hoard, 

Let the foaming tankard swim 
With rich liquor to its brim, 

Add the brown loaf to the ale 
Ere this famished body fail. 

Then upon the welcome bed 
Be the downy covering spread, 

That these limbs in slumber prest 
May restore themselves in rest. 


I cannot call riches better than the baggage of virtue; 
the Roman word is better, impedimenta ; for as the bag- 
eucre is to an army, so is riches to virtue; it cannot be 
spared nor left behind, but it hindereth the march; yea, 
and the care of it sometimes loseth or disturbeth the 
victory; of great riches there is no real use, except it be 
in the distribution; the rest is but conceit.— Bacon. 
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Original* 

THE WILL; OR, LAW’S LABOR LOST. 

BT MRS. EMMA C. EMBDRT. 

" In love, the Heavens themselves do guide the state, 
Money buys lands, but wives are sold by fate/’ 

SHAKSPSARE. 

"Frank! Frank Erldon! what in the world is the 
matter with you? I have been standing at your elbow 
these five minutes, and you don’t seem to have heard a 
word that I have been saying.” 

44 1 beg your pardon, sister, I did not see you.” 

41 No, nor do you seem to see any thing else : look, 
your segar has burned a hole in the paper King on your 
knee, and I suppose you would not have discovered it 
until the fire had penetrated to the flesh.” 

Frank laughed, and tossing away his mouldering 
•egar, said, 44 1 was absorbed in thought, Mary, and 
forgot every thing.” 

44 Pray what were you thinking about, brother T were 
you pondering on the case of some suffering patient, or 
recalling the charms of the last new face in Broadway?” 

44 Neither, sister; the last new face is perfectly indif¬ 
ferent to me, and as for patients—Heaven help the 
mark—if it were not for my hospital duties, I believe I 
should forget my profession.” 

44 Why, you certainly have had time enough since you 
wrote yourself down M. D., to have some experience in 
the art of killing secundem artrm .” 

44 Ah, my good sister, you know little of the struggles 
which men are compelled to make against evil fortune. 
Talk of hardships ! why, the lot of a common laborer is 
luxury, compared to that of a young physician.” 

44 How do you prove that, pray ?” 

44 Very easily. The laborer is poor, and seems poor, 
while his daily toil procures him food, clothes and fire, 
which are all he wants; but a young physician—an 
intellectual and educated man, with refined tastes and 
habits, compelled to look and act the gentleman, even 
in the midst of actual want, and denied the privilege of 
cultivating his best affections because poverty is ever at 
his heels, is the most luckless wretch beneath the sun.” 

44 What a sombre-tinted picture you have made, 
brother.” 

44 1 have drawn my tints from facts, Mary. People 
will not employ a young and unmarried doctor; they 
think wisdom is never to be found unaccompanied by 
wrinkles. No fashionable belle ever dreaded the first 
grey hair ns much as I have watched and hoped for it.” 

44 For shame, Frank; just look in that elnss, if your 
eyes can penetrate the dust that lies upon it, and tell 
me if you would like to see streaks of silver mingling 
with those fine masses of black hair upon your temples.” 

Frank glanced towards the mirror, not without a slight 
feeling of gratified vanity, for he could not but be sensible 
that few finer persons were ever reflected from its 
shining surface. 44 After all,” said he, with a half sigh, 
44 What is the use of good looks, or talent, or industry ? 
here have I been hiving up knowledge for years, and 
gathering a store of kindly affections since my boyhood, 
yet my knowledge is useless, and my affections only 


prey upon my own heart. I cannot obtain a lucrative 
practice as a physician, because I am too young. I 
cannot marry because I have no practice, and by the 
time old age has given me a diploma to kill or cure ad 
libitum , I shall have no love to bestow upon any one.” 

44 A most lamentable tale, truly, brother; there is only 
one way that I can perceive to enliven it; you must 
marry a rich wife.” 

44 This from you, Mary! from you, who refused one 
of the richest men in the community, to marry the 
object of your early attachment.” 

44 1 did not say you must marry a woman whom you 
did not love, Frank, for the Bake of her wealth; are 
there no loveable women to be found among the rich ? 
The pretty widow, for instance, with whom you were 
walking yesterday,” said Mary, with an arch smile. 

44 For Heaven’s sake, sister, do not speak of her: I 
can bear with your merry jests, on any subject but that.” 

44 My dear brother, I would not, for the world, sport 
with your serious feelings; but why, if you love her, are 
you so unhappy ? She must be fastidious indeed, if she 
cannot feel a reciprocal esteem for a man like Frank 
Erldon.” 

44 Sit down beside me, Mary, and I will tell you all I 
know about her; you shall sympathize with me, and 
perhaps advise me. About six months Bince, I had just 
laid aside my books, and was drawing on my gloves for 
my usual walk, when the office door opened, and a 
head, covered with shaggy red hair was thrust in :— 

t Is the docther home ?’ was asked in a rich brogue. 

44 Yes, what do you want ?” 

44 Och, shure—he’s jist fell, and lies for dead.” 

44 An accident, I suppose.” 

44 That’s it, shure enough.” 

I looked at my neat dress, my light gloves, and my 
best beaver, and hesitated a moment, for I have had 
some little experience in mending broken bones and 
cracked pates. But the man w'as waiting, so notwith¬ 
standing my forebodings of an ugly job, and no fee, I 
followed him. 44 Has the man hurt his head ?” I asked, 
still thinking it was some laborer who had fallen from a 
neighboring building. 

44 Och, thin, his head is jist gone intircly,” was the 
luminous reply. 

44 Then th«>re is not much use in my going,” said I. 

44 What ’ud be ailing me to tell your honor a lie; it’« 
his sinscs I mane ; his liead’s jist where it belongs, and 
that’s on his shoulders, shure.” 

With a hearty laugh at the droll look, as well as the 
droll speech of the honest Irishman, I followed him to 
the door of a large house in the next street; and, much 
to my surprize, was ushered into a well-furnished draw¬ 
ing-room, where I beheld an old man stretched on a 
sofa, in all the stupor of apoplexy. To tell you the 
truth, Mary, I was not sorry to find myself the first 
doctor upon the ground, and I immediately adopted the 
most prompt measures for the relief of the patient. 
Don’t look so alarmed; I am not going to give you the 
details of his treatment; it is enough to say that the old 
man at length gave some signs of returning animation. 
He was carried to bed, and, as I foresaw that death 
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would probably ensue, though several days of uncon¬ 
sciousness might intervene, I thought it advisable to 
divide the responsibility, by proposing to send for the 
family physician. 

44 We have none,” exclaimed a sharp-voiced elderly 
woman, whom I concluded to be the old man’s wife. 
“ Mr. Brambleton was always afraid of doctors, and he 
never had a family doctor.” 

44 Did you never get sick ?” I asked in some surprize. 

44 Oh, yes, but we always sent to the druggists for a 
dose of medicine, and with that, and some ycrb tea , we 
doctored ourselves.” 

I turned away to hide a smile os I replied, that in 
this case more powerful remedies were required, and, 
mentioning the name of a distinguished physician, I 
begged that he might be called in consultation. 

44 I should think you risked the loss of your patient by 
the doctor , if not by the disease,” said Mary’ laughing. 

44 No sister, I knew my man ; Dr.-'s characer for 

probity and high-mindedness, is so well established, that 
one may consult him, without expecting to be superce¬ 
ded by him. I am sorry I cannot pay the same honest 
tribute of respect to all the fraternity. However, 

Dr.-came, approved of all I hail done, and kindly 

left me the whole management of the case, only afford¬ 
ing me the benefit of his advice. To be sure, there was 
little to be done, except to watch the disease, and seize 
any favorable change that might occur. Mr. Bramble- 
ton recovered his consciousness so far as to recognize 
persons around him, and the first evidence he gave of 
it, was to order the old lady out of his room. He re¬ 
fuged to receive any thing except from the hands of a 
young and beautiful creature whom I had supposed to 
bo his daughter, but whom, to my great surprize, I now 
learned was his wife. He was old enough to be her 
grandfather ; Mary and as testy and choleric os you can 
imagine. 

“ He seemed fast recovering, when one day something 
occurred, which excited his anger against the old 
woman, his wife’s mother. He flew into a violent pas¬ 
sion ; his rage actually choked his utterance, and in the 
midst of tins excitement, he was seized with another 
apoplectic, fit. He died in twelve hours after. Thus 
ended my duties towards him, but Mrs. Brambleton, 
young, sensitive and timid, was shocked and terrified at 
his sudden death. She was nervous and hysterical for 
several days, and it required some skill to soothe the 
excessive agitation of her system.” 

44 You found her a dangerous patient, brother.” 

44 I did, indeed, Mary, but not at that time, X had 
no disposition to fall in love w ith the w idow beside the 
coffin of her husband. But I fear I huve since seen her 
too often for my own peace; I have called upon her, 
frequently, under the plea of professional duty, but she 
needs no such care, for her health is as good as my own, 
and I shall now be compelled, in spite of myself, to 
cease my visits.” 

44 What is there to hinder your visiting her, if you 
admire her, Frank ?” 

” Hor wealth, Man-, and my poverty; I cannot bear 


to have my motives misinterpreted, and my best feelings 
misunderstood.” 

44 Are you sure she is rich?” 

44 There is no doubt of it. The wnll has been opened, 
at least, I judge so, from the fact that my bill w-as paid 
a few weeks after the old man’s deatli—and he is said 
to have been worth two hundred thousand dollars.” 

44 But perhaps she does not inherit it.” 

44 Alas ! Mary, if she is rich I dare not offer her my 
heart, lest she should think mo interested in my views; 
if she is not wealthy I must never breathe my love, for 
how' could I bear to reduce her to poverty such as 
mine f ” 

41 Come, come, Frank, don't give yourself up to des¬ 
pondency ; if you love her, try to discover the nature of 
her feelings, and if you find your aft’ection returned, then 
marry her; let people say what they will. The gossip 
of that many-tongued monster, whom we call the world, 
is little to be regarded. It called me a fool for preferring 
love in a cottage , and perhaps it will deem you a knave 
for finding love in a palace ; but what need we care if 
we ore happy in our own way, Remoinber the pretty 
song— 

4 Tom, if you love me, pray tell me so/ 

How is she to give you any evidence of her feelings, if 
you arc resolute in repressing your own ?” 

44 How I wish I was rich!” 

44 And she poor, I suppose; a very kind wish, truly; 
I dare say the pretty widow would not thank you for it. 
Take my advice, Frank, if she is gentle and kind and 
w arm-hearted, win her if you can. If she marries you f 
it must be for love, as it certainly can’t be for money $ 
and now, good bye; I wanted you to walk with me, but 
it is now too late, so I will leave you to your brown 
study.” 

44 Ah,” sighed Frank, as her cheerful face disappeared 
from his view; 44 if I could but find as true-hearted a 
creature as that dear sister of mine, I should have little 
fear for my future happiness. But I dare not tell her 
all my cares; I could not tell her that even while I be¬ 
lieve the lovely Julia Brambleton might be won, I am 
restrained from the pursuit by the remembrance of her 
past life. Why did she marry that cross old man? 
How can so young and gentle a creature be mercenary 
and selfish? Yet would she have wedded age and ill 
temper, if she bad not been both ? Hcigho ! she is very 
beautiful; I wish I had never seen her. But I must not 
sit moping here; my heulth requires regular exercise, 
and I suppose Mrs. Brambleton thinks the same of 
herself, for I always meet her at this hour in Broadway. 
Heigho!” and so saying, the young doctor brushed 
his best broadcloth coat, dusted his shining boots, pulled 
his snowy wristbands down, and bis immaculate collar 
up, grasped his slender little cane, and sallied forth. 

As he laid exj>ected, he met Mrs. Brambleton, shroud¬ 
ed in the 4 weeds of decjH»st woe.' She invited him to 
attend her home, one of her servants being ill with a 
cold, and she wished his medical skill exerted in her 
behalf. Of coiu*se Frank was delighted. He prescribed 
for the girl—complimented the old mother on her good 
looks, (N. B,, she had a lace like that of a Chinese lion. 
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or n Nankin jar,) and made himself so agreeable to the 
widow, that dinner was served before he thought of 
taking leave. But he was wise enough to decline the 
fair darned invitation to remain and take a family din¬ 
ner with them, for he had espied a warning glance in 
the old lady's eye, and a gathering cloud upon her brow, 
which, knowing her economical habits, he had tact 
enough to interpret into a presage of a meagre bill of 
fare. 

The rick ness of the domestic brought Frank Erldon 
to Mrs. Brnmbleton's house every day, and, as the 
housemaid had no greater objection to idleness and 
good nursing, than the doctor to a tftc-a-Ute with liis 
charming mistress, several weeks elapsed before she 
became convalescent. During all this time, Frank had 
availed himself of his opportunities, and had made him¬ 
self so agreeable to the young widow, that she learned 
to anticipate his daily visit os a pleasant interruption to 
the monotony of her secluded life. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that he became deeply fascinated with her 
loveliness. Beautiful and gentle, she appeared before 
him in all the bloom of early womanhood, for the sun¬ 
shine of three and twenty summers had brought to per¬ 
fection the graces of her person, while it ripened the 
fine qualities of her character. There was a degree of 
timid reserve in her manner, which seemed less the 
effect of her natural disposition, than the result of pa¬ 
rental and conjugal restraint, but, as this gradually wore 
off, her cheerfulness of temper added another charm to 
her loveliness. But still she was a riddle to her young 
lover. He could not reconcile her frankness, her sim¬ 
plicity, her high-toned delicacy of feeling, with the fact 
of her marriage. There could be but one motive for 
her union with the peevish old man, whom she had so 
recently buried, and Frank knew not how to explain so 
mercenary an act, without doubting the truth and noble¬ 
ness of her character. He could not unravel the mystery 
of these incongruities, and he felt that the subject was 
one which he ought not to contemplate, for what benefit 
should he derive from being able to believe her the most 
exalted of her sex, since in loving her, he must subject 
himself to the same imputation under which she now 
labored t 44 No,” sighed he to himself, 14 if she be the 
angel which she seems, there is only so much the 
greater necessity for me to fly her presence. I cannot 
bear the jeers of the world, nor will I go through life ! 
dependant upon a wife for the very bread I eat. I will j 
summon resolution enough to cease my dangerous visits, 
and learn to think of her only as one whose gentle 
beauty shed a momentary gleam of sunshine over my 
Jonelv life." 

Alas! for the frailty of human nature, and the weak¬ 
ness of a lover’s vow ! lu less than three hours niter 
having made this wise resolution, he was at the side of 
the pretty widow', pacing that part of our beautiful Bat¬ 
tery which has obtained the significant title of 4 Decla¬ 
ration Avenue /* The time, place and circumstance, 
were such as have proved irresistible temptations to 
many a prudent youth. The moonbeams, which shed a 
flood of light over the less sheltered walks, here fell in 
broken gleams through the thick foliage, diffusing a sort 


of tender twilight which has always been found a fitting 
time for lovers to breathe their vows, and for ladies to 
hear them. There was a soft melancholy in the blue 
eyes of the fair widow, which might be the shadow of 
past grief, but which seemed much more like present 
tenderness. Her heavy black veil was thrown aside, 
and her white forehead, her delicately-tinted cheek, her 
rosy mouth, had never appeared more lovely than when 
seen in that soft light. Frank felt his heart beating 
wildly at the touch of the small hand which rested on 
his arm, and, with the desperation of a man who finds 
himself on the brink of a precipice, without the strength 
to turn his stops aside, he yielded his whole soul up to 
the fascinations of the moment. Those words, which— 
however after life may foil to fulfil their promise—are 
never forgotten:—the words of earnest tenderness—the 
outpourings of a heart filled with passionate love—were 
uttered in the ear of his beautiful companion, and were 
answered by a look—a sigh—a broken murmur—which 
disclosed a volume of reciprocal affection. 

That first delicious trance of youth ! Who docs not 
remember the moment when the voice of a dear one 
first breathed into the heart the exquisite music of a 
lover’s vow ? Who can forget the hour when the words 
never to be recalled—the burning words which told that 
the happiness of another was placed in our keeping— 
first fell upon the charmed ear ? Who does not look 
back to that 4 green spot on memory’* waste’ with plea¬ 
sant tears ? Happy, thrice lmppy they, who, from the 
sweet shelter of domestic bliss, can look upon it, not as 
the oasis of a desert, hut as the 4 fountain of delight ’— 
the pure source of life-long happiness! 

44 They loved, they were beloved : —said I not all 

In sayiuf this ?” 

Alas ! no: life is not poetry, and something more 
than love is necessary to actual existence, since Anacreon 
Moore—a very Solomon in such matters—has declared 
that 44 not e’en Love can live on flowers.” They parted 
at the widow’s door, and while she retired to enjoy, in 
solitude, the excitement of a first affection, her lover 
returned to his home to reflect upon the irrevocable vow 
which he had uttered, and to ponder on his future pros¬ 
pects. His joy at finding himself beloved, did not blind 
him to the consciousness of his precipitancy, and, while 
she, with a true woman’s feeling, thought only of the 
love, prudential calculations were allowed to mingle 
their base alloy with the pure gold of his affections. 
Not that our friend, the doctor, was selfish or mercenary; 
for from it; but he dreaded the opinion of society—he 
feared to be considered interested in his views, and he 
was tortured by the thought that the beautiful widow 
would be accused of haring bought him at the price for 
which she had formerly sold herself. A sleepless night 
was the result of his agitated feelings, and the morning 
found him a prey to botli headache and heartache. 

He was sitting sad and solitary in his office—feeling 
and looking more like a criminal than a successful lover, 
when a packet from his ladye-love was placed in his 
hands. Without heeding the other papers, he opened 
her letter. 
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“ Do not come to me to-day,” she wrote. “ I am too much 
disquieted to sec you, and I would have you to fully understand 
my feelings and my position, before wo meet again. I was 
scarcely six years of ago when my mother, (whom the death of 
my father had reduced to poverty,) obtained the situation of 
housekeeper to the late Mr. Brambleton. He was rich and 
eccentric, and pleased with my childish caresses, he determined 
to educate me as an adopted daughter. Of course my mother 
was rejoiced, and no pains were spared to inspire me with a 
lively sense of gratitude towards my benefactor. Peevish as 
he was to others, he was always gentle to me, and, as a child 
soon learns to love those from whom it receives daily kindness, 

I repaid all his bounties with sincere affection. I suppose 1 
was the only living creature who did love him, and he was not 
insensible to the unusual gratification, for he certainly lavished 
upon me all the indulgence of a parent. What my mother’s 
views were, at that time, 1 cannot pretend to determine; she 
probably expected that lie would make me his heir, and there¬ 
fore sought to establish between us tho relation of parent and 
child ; but as 1 grew older, her ideas on the subject underwent 
a great change. Mr, Brambleton’? distant relatives began to 
clamor against my mother’s artifices, and they did not hesitate 
to avow their intention to dispute any will which might be 
made in my favor. This excited my mother’s apprehensions, 
and a scandalous rumor which was invented by the same per¬ 
sona, determined her to alter her plans. Thev dared to say 
that I was the naturnl daughter of Mr. Brambleton, and thus 
my mother’s fame suffered from the kindness which had been 
lavished upon her child by a solitary old man. I will not detail , 
the arts which were practiced upon him and upon me. His ij 
implacable hatred to his relations, his old-fashioned ideas of 
propriety, his dread of leav ing a stain upon his spotless chnrac- | 
ter, influenced him to ndopt my mother’s surirestions, and to j 
make me his wife, in order to prove to the world that I wnot j 
kit child . As for me, I was scarcely sixteen—inexperienced I 
and ignorant, loving my mother and Mr. Brambleton better than \ 
the whole world beside—judge, then, how easily I was persua¬ 
ded to adopt any course, which would rescue' from obloquy, 
their good name. The very idea of the slander was agonv to 
my pure mind, nnd it was with a feeling«of romantic heroism, j 
at which I could now smile, were it a less serious matter, that t 
I consented to give my hand to my aged benefactor. I stood at 
the altar with a sense of self-devotion ond self-sacrifice, worthy 
of the day* of the old Romans, and fancied that by thus conse¬ 
crating my life to gratitude, l was acting a similar part to the 
nun, who condemns herself to a cloister from mistaken piety. 
Do not smile at iny folly, dear Frank ; I wa sa romantic, novel- 
reading girl, full of enthusiastic feeling—can you wonder that I 
suffered myself to be thus misled ? 

“ As I grew older I learned my error, nnd I found, by «nd 
experience, that the marriage which I considered an example 
of heroic disinterestedness, appeared to the world a grossly 
necessary act. The pain which I endured from this knowledge, 
first aw akened me from the idle dreams of visionary youth, to 
a consciousness of womanly duties. But my life wns'now em¬ 
bittered by the quarrels between my mother nnd mv husband. 
She had expected to nssume a different station in his household, 
and to bo treated ns his mother-in-law, while ho was deter¬ 
mined she should never be any other than his hired house¬ 
keeper ; this, of course, led to perpetual disputes, in which I 
obliged to preserve a perfect neutrality. 1 had purchased, at a 
heavy cost, the knowledge of my mother’s mercenary spirit, 
and it was natural that I should distrust her counsels for the i 
future. Mr. Brambleton, always prudent and watchful for my 
good, advised me, even as nn anxious parent, and, of course, I 
was disposed to obey his wishes in preference to all others. A 
wearisome life hus been mine duriu? the last six years. I 
longed for quiet even if it were to bn found no where but in the 
hovel of poverty, and I learned to realize the full force of the 
wise man’s saying—‘ Better is a dinner of herbs, where love is, 
than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.* During the last year 
of Mr. Brauihletou’s life, he seemed to distrust even me, for the 
ill-judged importunities of my mother respecting his vill, had 
Jed him to doubt the sincerity of my affection. When he was 
ao suddenly cut off by death, 1 did. not, (as you knoic,) pretend 
Co weep for him as if he had been the object of„my passionate 
love; but I wept for him as a kind and indulgent parent. It 
was not until his will was opened, that 1 discovered how deeply 
suspicion had taken root in his mind. 

“ Frank, dear friend, will it disuppoint you to learn that you 
have wooed one who, by loving you, has forfeited all "her 
wealth ? Do I not judge you aright, when I feel assured that 
it is my affection you seek, and not my fortune 1 If not, then 
ore you this moment free. If you sought only the heiress of 
Mr. Brambleton’a estate, then do I release you from your vows, 
for, the moment that I promise to become your wife, 1 cease to 
have any claim to that estate. The provisions of the will are 
auch that I enjoy the whole income during my riduwhood, with !| 
the privilege of bequeathing the prineipul to whom I will, at Ij 
my death— if I die a xtidotr ; but ii 7 marry , an annu'tv of one I 
thousand dollars is all I shall receive, while the bulk of the for¬ 
tune is directed to be then bestowed upon the heir* of a certain j 
lady to whom Mr. Brambleton was attached in his youth, and j 
from whom he was separated on account of his poverty. It ii j 
a queer a ill, but not tnwro so than the testator.” 


44 The devil!” exclaimed Frank, as he read thus far, 
44 then I am in a pretty scrape! How the deace am I 
to live on a thousand a year with a wife accustomed to 
spend more than that at the fancy shops 7” 

“ Now, dear Frank, ponder well on wbat I have told you, tad 
give me a candid expression of your feelings. 1 can cheerfully 
bear with poverty for your sake, but I will not increase the 
hardships of your lot. If you really love me, as I believe—and 
shall I add—as 1 hope you do, our course is plain.” 

u Yes, the course is plain enough,” muttered Frank 
to himself. “We must either separate, or starve in 
each other’s company—-or—stay, there is one other 
alternative. We can pledge our faith to each other, and 
then wait for better times. But would it not be base 
and selfish to make that lovely creature waste the best 
years of her life in 1 hope deferred 7* Can I as a man 
of honor, enter into an engagement which I cannot fulfil 
jj for long ycare to come ? No, no, dearest Julia, I will 
deal frankly with you—I will open my whole heart to 
you, and if you are willing to bide the time and share 
the fortune of a poor physician, we may yet be happy. 
But what's this,” exclaimed he, as he picked up a paper 
which had dropped at his feet. It was inscribed— 
“ Copy of the last Will and testament of Solomon 
Brambleton.” 

“ What the deuce do I want with that ?” thought 
Frank ; “ however, I may as well look at it. What a 
long-winded affair it is.” 

“ 1,8olomon Brambleton, of the city and county of-, being 

of sound mind, etc^ etc.,” 

“ Fudge!” 

“ Do give, devise, and bequeath, etc.,” 

“ Ah! here is the pith and marrow of the business.” 
“But in enso the said Julia Brambleton should marry a 
second time , thereby forgetting her duty to the husband of her 
youth, and a prayer respect to his memory then I do hereby 
authorize inv said executors to pay to the said Julia, only th# 
sum of one thousand dollars annually, during the term of her 
natural life. In the event of the second marriage of my said 
wife, I do give, devise, and bequeath all my estate, real and 
personal, (reserving only the sum of fifteen thousand dollars to 
be held in trust for the payment of the aforementioned annuity.) 
to Cathurine Bclford, formerly of Tiverton, in the county of 
Devon, England; and to her heir or heirs, wheresoever they 
may be found.” 

“ What! can it be possible !” exclaimed tho astoun¬ 
ded Frank ; he read on : 

“In case no such heirs be found within ten years after such 
marriage of my said wife, then I give all my estate to be divided 
equally among my licirs-at-Uw. I wish them fully to under¬ 
stand, that I still hate them most cordially for reasons which 
they will remember, and I only give them this remote interest 
in my estate, in order to ensure full obedience to my wishes 
herein expressed, since their covetousness is my security that 
they will keep a watchful eye over the future conduct of nj 
first named legatee.” 

Frank started up, flung the will to the ceiling, and 
caught it as it fell—tossed the widow’s letter into the fire 
—snatched it out again, and begrimed his face with 
coal-smoke as he pressed tho rescued epistle to his lips. 
In short ho acted like a mad man for the next five 
minutes.. What did it all mean 7 Was he crazed with 
disappointment 7 We shall see. 

Just one year after the death of Solomon Bramble¬ 
ton, Esq., a bridal party wo9 assembled in the richly- 
furnished drawing-room which had never before been 
thrown open to guests since it had admitted the old 
gentleman’s funeral train. The bride looked very beau¬ 
tiful in her embroidered satin robe and Brussels veil; 
and those skilled in such mysteries, did not fail to notice 
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that a band of diamonds occupied the place of the maiden 1 
wreath of orange-blossoms. Quiet, calm, and self-pos- J 
aessed, she assumed no girlish airs of bashfulness, but! 
appeared gentle, dignified and womanly. Frank had ; 
never appeared to more advantage than when, with a j 
flush of joy on his cheek, and a triumphant smile play¬ 
ing around his handsome mouth, he lod his beautiful I 
Julia into the room, in the full view of tho whole assem- j 
blage. ! 

Among the guests were two elderly gentlemen, co- j 
temporaries of the late Mr. Brambleton, and executors j 
of his whimsical will. “ What a pity,” exclaimed one,; 
a jolly-visaged, good-humored old man, 44 what a pity j 
that the widow should lose all this fine fortune for the ) 
sake of a young fellow’’s good looks. I only hope she , 
has not bought her humor at too high a rate.” j 

44 It's no pity at all,” growled his vinegar-faced com-, 
panion; 44 one husband is enough for a woman, and if 
she will be fool enough to take another, she deserves to ! 
be punished. I mean to advertise to-morrow for the 
heirs of this Catharine Bclford, whoever she is.” j 

44 What is the use of being in such a hurry about it 7” t 
•aid the other. J 

44 Oh, because it is a troublesome business, and the , 
sooner we get it off our hands, the sooner we shall » 
get our commissions for managing the estate.” 

44 Shall I sate you the trouble of advertising, gentle- j 
men T” said a voice behind them. Both turned in sur- j 
prize, and beheld tho handsome face of Frank Frldon. [ 
44 Excuse me for having accidentally overheard your j 
conversation, but I am thus enabled to spare you some ; 
inconvenience,” said Frank, with a smile; 44 the heirs 
whom you seek are at this moment before you. Allow ! 
me to introduce you to my sister, Mary, and to inform 1 
you that she and your humble servant are the only living : 
representatives of our maternal grandmother, Catharine i 
Belford. The proofs of my assertion shall be laid J 
before you to-morrow, and when you axe fully satisfied 1 
of our identity, I can assure you, gentlemen, that your j 
commissions shall be promptly and cheerfully paid.” 

44 1 don’t believe a word of it,” growled the cross old 
fellow. 

44 Ha, ha, ha!” shouted the other. 44 If this is not a j 
hoax, it is a capital trick for cheating the ghost of a j 
suspicious old husband. Does Mrs. Brambleton—-does I 
your wife, I mean, know all this 7” ! 

“ To be sure she docs; she was willing to forfeit her I 
wealth for the sake of her lover, and she is now quite 1 
content to share the fortunes of her husband's heir. I 
Nor must she be censured for obeying the impulses of a j 
susceptible heart. Where there are no recollections of 
past tenderness to link the living with the dead, even 
golden fetters are not strong enough to bind the affec¬ 
tions.” 

Brooklyn , L. /. . 

A man would do well to carry a pencil in his pocket, j 
and write down the thoughts of the moment. Those 
that come unsought for, are commonly the most valua¬ 
ble, and should be secured, because they seldom re¬ 
turn .—Lord Bacon. < 


Original. 

THE FLOWER AND FLY.—A FABLE. 

BT FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 

44 Far, far from me,” the sunflower cried, 

44 Tho’ glorious beauty crown my brow, 

Far, far from me be selfish pride: 

Yet this can I, with truth, avow,— 

That orb, w hose smile, I 9eek for aye, 

Has lent my leaves his richest ray, 

And not a bloom in all the bower, 

Can match my stately, starry flower.” 

The gorgeous plant looked smiling round— 

14 W hat’s this ?”—beneath her, on the ground, 

A quiet caterpillar crept, 

On silken feet, that silent stept. 

44 Hence, abject thing!” she cried in ire, 

44 Nor trail, upon my robe of fire, 

Your slimy folds ;—vile worm, away ! 

A queen am I—the queen of day !” 

With tranquil mien—without reply, 

The simple worm w’ent slowly by: 

But, as his rising rings he drew, 

That silly sunflower little knew 
To what a guest her careless pride, 

A moment’s shelter had denied. 

She deemed not, in that homely thing, 

A winged blossom folded lay, 

Whose form resplendent soon should spriug, 

To meet and mock the morning ray. 

She noticed, as the days flew by her, 

Once—twice it changed its strange utlirc. 

At last it wove a silken string 

Which, fastened to a friendly spray. 

Formed, for the little worm, a sw r ing ; 

And there it hung, as if in play. 

44 A new caprice !” the sunflower cried— 

44 Another coat is thrown aside.” 

She sees the torpid chrysalis: 

44 A living tomb ! what trick is this t 
Well, well! it does not me concern; 

But this I’ll say—when people turn 
Thus suddenly, from all their kind, 

There must be something in the wind. 

I’d give my brightest leaf to peep 
Behind that curtain but a minute ; 

I wonder—does the creature sleep 7 
I w onder—did he really spin it 7” 

And soon the silken pall was riven, 

And forth a radiant being flew', 

On wings that w’ore the hue of Heaven, 

With stars of silver gleaming through. 

He soared beyond the sunflower’s ken, 

But soon came beaming bock again, 

And fluttered, like a joyous sprite, 

From bud to bloom his plumes of light. 
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The sunflower turned, bewitched, amazed, 
And, on the brilliant stranger gazed. 

False to her glittering god, that day, 

For once, she quite forgot his ray; 

While soft she wooed, with many a sigh, 
The rover bright—the butterfly, 

And spread, in vain, her robe of gold ; 

For still he shunned its shining fold ; 

But gaily, while he w'aved his wing, 

He sang—-(they are not apt to sing, 

I know ; but this, as you’re aware, 

Was not an every day affair.) 

“ Lady-flower !” he warbled, 
When, alone and low, 

You beheld me creeping, 

Weary, feeble, slow— 

Scorn was in your accent, 

Pride was on your brow, 

Why in tones so tender, 

Plead you to me now ? 

Woven of the sunshine, 

Rich in your attire ; 

Dew-drop jewels glisten; 

On your robe of fire. 

But there is a treasure, 

Which, with all your art, 

Lady-flower, you have not— 
Honey in yvur heart! 

Gems of glowing glory, 

Beautiful array, 

More of these, I need not. 

While my pinions play ; 

But the precious nectar 
Of the blossom fair, 

*Tis for this I wander 
Through the summer air. 

Plead no more ! you hold not 
Bulm for thirst like this: 

Lowlier flowers offer 
Sweeter, purer bliss. 

On yon violet nestling, 

While ray wings I fold, 

To your day-star, lady, 

Spread your robe of gold I 

MORAL. 


At length, refined by toil severe, 

He plumes, for fame, his spirit-wing, 

And Wealth illumes his proud career, 

And Fashion votes him—“just the thing!” 

While she—the scornful lady bright, 

Who, when he needed some protection. 

Reviled his shape and lowly plight. 

Now begs his notice—his affection! 

A soul is his, too pure and high, 

To worship gold ; he scorns her passion, 

Amd bids her to her idol fly, 

Her sun—tho god of Wealth and Fashion*. 

While he will 9eek some maid, whose charm 
Lies in her heart—a treasure holy; 

Whose love is like the violet’s balm, 

To win the great, and bless the lowly. 

So goes the world. In humble guise, 

Altho’ your sonl be winged with light. 

The worldling still, your claim denies— 

“ Dig, sweep, beg, starve ! You’ll never tcrite /’* 

But once let fickle fortune pet you— 

u That man’s a genius;—pray present mo! 

Sir, I’m most happy to have met you": 

I’ve read, twice o'er the book you sent me!” 


Original. 

TIIE NEWLY-BORN. 

BY PAHK BENJAMIN. 


In answer to its mother’s prayer, behold the newly-born I 
Fair as a star that shines amid the swathing mists of morn; 
Sweet as a lily wet with dew before its leaves unclose. 

Or as a little bud that clings beside the pareut-rose. 

My henrt was happy when I heard the tidiugs of its birth— 
Such sinless creatures surely are the seraphs of our earth } 
They love, and are beloved, as if but leut us for awhile. 

To shed around this lowly world a Heaven—reflected smile. 

How peaceful when in sleep it lies! how merry when awake! 
Now tranquil as a silent swan upon a silent lake ; 

Now fluttering like the restless birds—the birds that cannot 
sing, 

But chirp their broken melodies into the ear of Spring. 


Read—for the sunflower—“ pride of place,” 
That, in the blaze of wealth and fashion, 
Complacent bosks and lifts a face 
Untouched by pity, grief or passion ; 

And let the caterpillar be 
A poet poor to Fancy’s eye, 

That scarcely knows his spirit free 
Yet feels resolved “ to do or die.” 


Foud mother—fold the darling one all closely to thy breast, 
Although it would not, if it could, desert so sweet a nest; 
Unconscious of its joy, it sinks upon a couch as fair 
And pure as are the upper clouds in the serener air. 

In pictures which the master-band of genius robes in light, 
Soft as the down that trembles on the Aiding skirts of night— 
To me most dear are not the grand and noble, but the mild— 
1 never tire in looking on Madonna and the child. 


Aweary of this world’s neglect. 

He, from the world, awhile, retires, 
Content, secure in self-respect, 

While hope, the secret taste inspires. 


Typer of the chaste, the calm, the good, the holy and the true. 
The very blessedness of Heaven seems painted to my view : 
And thus, fond mother, in my thoughts and dreams ye seem to 
me— 

Thou and the newly-born delight, that God has given to thee! 
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THE ENGLISH FAMILY! OR, WHO ARE THEY? 

A SKETCH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF * LAFITTB,’ 4 THE QUADROONS,’ ETC. 

PART I. 

It was in tho sultry month of August, 1830, that I took 
passage in the steamer Napoleon, at New-York, on an 
excursion to 4 Schooley’s Mountains,’ via. Now-Bruns- 
wick, wliich, as every body knows, is a pleasant city on 
the Raritan, forty miles from the Metropolis. The day 
had been intensely hot in the streets, and the pavement 
of Broadway burned the feet of the thin-slipper’d lady 
that dared venture forth. But we had hardly cleared 
the shipping and got into the stream before a refreshing 
breeze from the sea cooled the brow and gave promise 
of a delightful trip. As soon as we were in motion down 
the harbor, I went to tho upper-deck. What a scene 
of life, novelty and natural and artificial beauty met my 
eye! The river and bay were whitened with craft 
moving in all directions, with here and there a steamer 
dashing across their tracks leaving a long wake of snowy 
foam upon the blue water and a longer train of dark 
brown smoke streaming horizontally upon the air. Sail 
boats and row-boats dashed hither and thither like water- 
fowl, while in the midst of the moving scene, stately and 
immoveable as a war-like castle, was anchored a majes¬ 
tic ship of the line, seemingly monarch of the whole. 

From this lively water-scene my eye ranged over the 
varied outline of wooded hills, towers, and precipitous 
heights that encompassed it. On the north were the 
Falisadoes—the grand gate-way of the lovely Hudson, 
which was lost beneath its rocky portals in a hazy, 
undulating outline of a faint blue tint that might be cither 
the summits of the Highlands or masses of stationary 
clouds that had fashioned themselves, as they ore wont 
to do of a summer’s day, into mock hills. Then coming 
down with the western shore, the eye rests on Fort Lee, 
with its romantic delineation of cliff and towering rock ; 
upon the picturesque and ever sylvan VVeehawken. cele¬ 
brated by Hallcck’s muse; upon Hoboken, the paradise 
of citizens; and, nearer still, upon the level shore of 
Jersey, showing a low line of green for many miles to 
the south, not unpleasingly relieving the bolder features 
of the scene. Turning round to the east, the vast 
metropolis, with its girdle of thickly woven masts lay 
before the eye, like a picture, over which tho painter had 
thrown a soft, azure tint, neither haze nor yet smoke, but 
a transparent medium between the two. The heat had, 
also, made the whole atmosphere tremulous and visible, 
so that the outline of towers, turrets, and majestic edifices 
of stone and marble, was fluttering and motable os if an 
etherial sea of some subtle fluid, with trembling waves 
and a constant, rippling motion, was flowing and dancing 
over it. Like an aqua marine , (for we miust compare 
it to something besides an emerald, inasmuch as its 
emerald green hue had been lightened by the dust and 
drought of summer, until tho foliage and wood were of 
a pale sea-green,) like an aqua marine, then, worn on 
the forehead of beauty, the brilliant * Battery’ crowned 
4 


the brow of the 4 Mistress of the Seas/ her greatest 
ornament and pride. 

The Heights of Brooklyn with their green terraces, 
numerous temple-like edifices and extensive lines of 
majestic porticos, mingled, more seaward, with groups 
of oaks, half-exposing, half-concealing white villas, with 
stretches of bright lawn, opening between them and the 
beach, met my view, eastward;, while to the south, 
between this receding shore and the stately Highlands 
of 4 Staten Island,’ was a glorious vista to the open sea. 
Many ships and brigs with their canvass spread from 
deck to truck, to catch the afternoon breeze that came 
in with the tide, were at that moment entering the 
magnificent basin forming the bay and harbor of New- 
York; others, closer in, were approaching their anchor¬ 
ing ground with rapidly lessening sail. As the eye, 
loosing these among the thickly-moving craft, travelled 
beyond them, down the far-stretching Narrows, it met 
others at greater or less distances, standing portward 
with crowding sails, while outward-bound vessels, with 
zig-zag course and slower motion, were diminished in a 
series of distances to the eye, ’till they become white, 
shining specks upon the horizon. Far, very far off, where 
ocean met heaven, I could discern, with a small pocket- 
telescope, a single solitary barque, standing steadily to 
the northward, from some southern port. As I saw her 
moving past the inviting haven that extended its bosom 
to receive the lonely wanderer, w ith a oneness of purpose 
aud a steadiness in the pursuit of its object that nothing 
could divert, I thought how beautifully it illustrated the 
course of human duty and perseverance ’mid tho tempta¬ 
tions, allurements, and thousand and one inviting inlets 
of luxury and repose, that, like this pleasant harbor to 
this ocean voyager, offer themselves on every side to 
allure man from his duty. His way is trackless too; 
but he has within his breast an unerring guide, which, if 
obeyed, as surely os the compass on board yonder soli¬ 
tary barque shall guide her over the ocean waste to her 
destined port, will direct him, when the voyage of life 
is done, to that haven of rest, where the life-worn voyager 
shall anchor for ever. 

Our steamer held her onwanl coarse through the 
midst of this panorama, with just enough speed for 
objects to retire and fade from the eye and be succeeded 
by others before it could be wearied. Thus a constant 
succession of novelty was presented, and the observer 
was continually challenged to new scenes and to fresh 
admiration. As we entered the narrow channel that 
separates Staten Island from the Jersey shore, the 
quarantine ground, w'ith its fleet of masts and hospital, 
were visible over tho point to the east of the island, 
while on its western slope, within rifle-shot of our boat, 
wa 9 New-Brighton, a terrace of snowy colonaded 
hotels and country-houses, elaborately decorated with 
the fanciful wooden ornaments of architecture, which, of 
late years, has so singularly characterized the 4 out-of- 
town houses’ of citizens, to the utter perversion of taste 
and subversion of common sense. What p more absurd 
than a tcooden Grecian temple! Yet, preserve us! 
genius of Strickland and Haviland! there are more than 
one thousand on as many trcclcst hills of our city’s 
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suburbs. Some of the villas I thought in tolerable taste, 
but all of them were too showy; yet they agreeably 
relieved the eye as we passed, which otherwise would 
have rested only on the inhospitable aspect of the north¬ 
ern shoulder of the Island; while the gay groups, 
promenading or lounging in avenue, portico and obser¬ 
vatory, bore testimony to the consideration in which 
New-Brighton was held as a place of summer sojourn. 
As we continued our way through the winding channel, 
the 4 Sailor’s Snug Harbor,’ a handsome edifice of white 
marble, facing the water, and now and then a ginger¬ 
bread villa, and here and there a substantial farm-house 
were all that attracted tlie eye for many miles on the 
island shore; while on the west side, save where the 
spires of Newark and Elisabethtown, visible inland, j 
over a league of marsh and a league more of woodland ' 
beyond it, were all that gave any interest to the traveller; | 
and finding nothing immediately in the narrow frith j 
through which we were moving at the rate of fourteen 
miles an hour, save at intervals an oyster-boat with a 
single occupant engaged in his laborious toil, or a country 
sloop, laden with hay half-way to the mast-head, I began ! 
to look for entertainment on board. 

An awming had been stretched above the promenade- 
deck and most of the passengers had by this time 
exchanged the confined air below, for the fresh brer res 
of the sea, which I had hitherto enjoyed alone. The 
mass of fellow passengers consisted of farmers and 
dairy women returning from the city with empty baskets, 
tubs, and pails, which they had carried thither in the 
morning, from farms forty miles distant, laden with rich 
butter, cheese, milk, fruits, vegetables, and other market 
esculents. The remainder consisted of two or three 
New-Bmnswick merchants, who had been to the city to 
lay in a week’s supply of muslins or groceries; a profes¬ 
sor of Rutger’s College and two or three students of the 
theological school; an Episcopal clergyman, a Jersey 
lawyer, a Philadelphia physician, and a few New-Yorkers 
who had country houses on our route, and were returning 
to them after a day’s sojourn in the city. There were 
also the usual number of wives, daughters, maiden-aunts 
and grandmas, among which were two very beautiful 
girls, accompanied by a spectacled papa, who left the 
boat at Perth Amboy. Having cast my eyes over the 
various groups about me, and exchanged courtesies with 
several with whom I was acquainted, (having been a 
frequent traveller on this route,) I was not a little grati¬ 
fied on discovering, at the farther extremity of the boat, 
a group of familiar faces. I was simultaneously recog¬ 
nized, and a smile and a nod from the lovely mother of 
the lovely girls that surrounded her, brought me to their 

side. The party consisted of Mrs. E-, a lady of 

wealth and finished manners, and with revolutionary 
blood in her veins, but with very strong prejudices 
against nobodies—of her two daughters, nineteeen and 
twenty-one years of age—of her fashionable nepbew, 
Renssalear Morris, who had a bachelor’s lodge some 
where on the Hudson, and had an eye to his elder cousin, 
Clara, as its future mistress. I soon learned they were 
on their way to Schooley's Mountains, and thence to the 
Virginia Springs, being sated with Saratoga. 


44 Ah! poor Saratoga!” sighed Mrs. E—, 44 It’s 
exclusiveness has departed. Time was, when nobody 
thought of going there who was not of good birth and 
family, or at least rich. But now, since rail-roads level 
all social barriers as level as themselves, and new castes 
have taken the places of the old families that instituted 
the ancicn regime , all is changed. Any person that 
can command a dollar can reach Saratoga, and shopmen 
now close their shops of a Saturday night, and are off 
to the Springs for a Sabbath day’s recreation. Ah, me! 
poor, dear, delightful Saratoga !” Mrs. E— sighed, 
and fanned herself with an Indian fan. 

41 What protection has the White Sulphur?” I asked, 
smiling at the animated words of the fashionable 
mother. 

44 Its distance from the Metropolis. It is full three 
days journey by stage from Washington City.” 

“Stages are got to bo very aristocratic since the 
introduction of rail-roads,” said Morris, writli a slight 
smiling glance at his aunt. 

44 Very, Renssalear,” said she, without observing her 
gay nephew's manner. 

Renssalear Morris did not regard his aunt’s reply, for 
his attention and eye-glass were at the moment drawn to 
a small party that at that moment made their appearance 
on deck, and quietly took seats opposite. There was to 
one accustomed to the plain travelling costume of Eng¬ 
lish people, nothing in their appearance to indicate their 
station in society. Americans dress most in travelling, 
the English least—and the former, accustomed to form 
a judgment of strangers’ station and circumstances from 
their costume du voyage , often err in applying the same 
rule to foreigners. There was nothing peculiar in this 
party to distinguish it, save a remarkable plainness, 
which to Renssalear’s eye was plainly studied. The 
party consisted of a lady apparently thirty-eight years of 
age, with a remarkably pleasing expression, and an air 
of ease and self-possession that showed her to be a lady. 
But she wore a very coarse straw bonnet, without any 
ornament, and a long green veil. Her travelling dress 
was a loose morning robe of checked gingham, but nicely 
fitting a fine bust, the outline of w’hich, a plain green 
shawl with a red border, did not hide. She wore stout 
laced boots of calf-skin, (what American lady can forgive 
this?) and gloves, intended rather for service than to 
show the shape of the symmetrical hand it covered. 

Mrs. E . scanned her outward appearance and set 

her down as nobody. Renssalear also run his glass over 
her dress, and then settling it an instant on her face and 
figure, put her down in his mind as a lady—for he had 
travelled in England and on the Continent, and seen worse 
looking 44 nobodies” turn out to be very distinguished 
somebodies! 

Besides this lady, was another younger and very 
beautiful female, evidently her daughter from the striking 
resemblance between them. She was dressed in a green 
silk spencer, of the fashion of last season, and a black 
skirt, with a little chip hat tied over her ears with a 
narrow ribbon. It became her decidedly, and what with 
her sylph-like figure, (relieved by a scarf,) her bright 
complexion and heavenly blue eyes, Renssalear Morris 
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thought she was one of the prettiest girls he had ever 
seen. She was not more than eighteen. But she too 
wore laced boots and thick gloves, and her whole ward¬ 
robe, chip hat and all, was not worth twenty francs—so 

Mrs. E - set her down with her mother, while Rens- 

salear was puzzled what to do. In the elder, beneath 
the plainness of her outward appearance, he felt confident 
he discerned the evidence of high breeding. The other 
was too young to show any decided character, though 
the balance was most favorable to the side on which he 
had placed the former—yet, he confessed she might be 
nothing more than a very beautiful milliner’s apprentice. 
Clara and her sister set them down at once as 44 stage- 
people,” not of the 44 aristocratic” but of the dramatic 
stage. 

” It may be Augusta,” said Clara, eyeing her with 
Interest, after this idea had entered her mind. 

44 Augusta has eyes dark os midnight, and hers arc 
celestial blue,” answered Morris. 

44 What right have you to know, coz, of the hue of 
Augusta’s eyes or even of this young woman’s,” said 
Clara, with a look brightened by a smile. 

44 Because, sweet Clara,” he replied, whispering low, 
44 in your own arc united the gazelle-like softness of the 
one and the rich hues of the other.” 

44 1 think the mother the handsomest,” said Clara, 
evasively, as if wishing to appear indifferent to his im¬ 
passioned language. 

“She has more manner and style, but less intrinsic 
beauty.” 

44 Manner and ton , Rcnssalear !” repeated Mrs. 

44 Certainly, aunt.” 

44 They are very common people, I assure you, Morris, 
.see how they dress !” 

44 1 will bet my Newfoundland against Clara’s lap-dog 
they are ladies,” he answered, with animation. 

44 Are you not ashamed, nephew ! I trust they are 
not going to Schooley’s Mountains. If they are, you will 
soon try to have them attached to our party. See, they 
have no gentleman with them. Yes, there’s a plain man 
just speaking to them. He is a gentleman, if you will, 
Morris,” said Mrs. E-, with a slight sarcastic tone. 

44 His presence proves what I asserted, that they are 
ladies. He is their footman.” 

44 He is not, Morris-” 

44 He is, I assure you. See what a magnificent dog 
has followed him to the deck, and is now rubbing his 
nose affectionately in the young lady’s hand. Hear, she 
calls him Nero ! A noble dog can love none less noble. 
She is not only a lady, but on my honor! high-born, 
aunt. Look at that hand which she has ungloved to 
toy with Nero’s shaggy mane ! How perfect!” 

44 Renssalear, have done!” said Clara, half in play¬ 
fulness, half in pique, tapping his arm with her own 
snowy hand. 44 You will fall in love with her next. 
Besides we have drawn their attention. Let us pro¬ 
menade.” 

Renssalear took her hand within his arm, and save 
that he did not fail to peep beneath the chip hat at every 
turn in his walk, devoted himself as assidiously to his 


fair cousin as an accepted lover well need to do. Mrs* 

E- and her younger daughter, Isobol, sat together; 

the former in reserved silence, wondering within herself 
what so many odd-looking people as she beheld around 
could be doing away from home—the latter, watching 
with interest the sportive scene between the young 
stranger and the Newfoundland, who acknowledged her 
notico by a glance of wonderful intelligence and devoted 
affection. Her attention, however, was soon drawn to a 
fourth individual who joined the group. His strikingly 
elegant appearance drew also the attention of her friends. 
This personage was a singularly handsome young man, 
about twenty-two years of age. His person was tall and 
finely shaped, and dark brown hair of the softest texture 
fell long over the cape of a linen hunting-frock, which 
he wore over a plain coat, as a protection from the wear 
and tear and dust of travel. His features were of a 
noble cast, and though his boots were square at the toes, 
instead of pointed, and his hat was a very cheap brown 
straw, and though he wore no straps to his pantaloons, 
Isabel felt sure that he was a gentleman, and therefore 
the others were genteel—while Renssalear, who with 
Clara, stopped to interchange opinions with his aunt on 
this addition to the strange party, conceived that he was 
not-—and began to have misgivings of the caute of the 

rest. Mrs. E- and Clara, in the meanwhile, were 

more confirmed by it that the ladies belonged to the 
stage, and that the young gentleman was a fifth-rate 
tragedian, and the dog, the noble Newfoundland, a 
partner in the profession. Renssalear, at length, after 
observing them very closely, declared it to be his belief, 
that they were very respectable. 

44 They are either play-actors, or belong to the best 
families of the English nobility,” he said, and dropping 
his glass from his eyes, he turned on his heel to pursue 
his walk with Clara. 

Isabel stole her eyes frequently towards the young 
man, and her heart began to feel on interest in him 
w-hich decided her as to his title to the highest rank her 
own w-ishes could confer upon him. At all events, he 
turned, as people involuntary will do, after being the 
unconscious object of steady gaze, and met her glance 

ere she could shield it by her long lashes. Isabel E- 

was a very delicate and interesting girl—a fragile Ameri¬ 
can beauty, such as one often sees on the younger side 
of tw enty-one at watering-places, and who are missed 
the next season, and for ever! She wras consumptive— 
but not less lovely. The expanded rose upon her cheek, 
had closed together its transparent leaves, (like some 
eastern flowers when fading,) ’till a single rod spot, like 
a bright bud, alone remained. She was very lovely. 
Her mother hung over her with the tenderest affection, 
and anticipated every wish. She was now taking her 
to the White Sulphur Springs, believing, against hope, 
that the for famed virtues of those salubrious waters, 
would heal the disease which had no healing. The 
form of the fair girl was not wasted; but the fleshly 
tabernacle of her spirit seemed refined and etherialized 
by the invisible presence of the sister erf* sleep—a» 
Death has been so truly and so poetically called. There 
was nothing to produce compassion in her touching 
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appearance, but every thing to excite interest. The 
young- man met her drooping eyes and hectic cheek, and 
his tine face assumed a most tender expression, while 
tears came at once into his eves. He bent down over 
his dog, and burying his face for a moment in his silky 
coat, rose, and without glancing again towards her, left 
the deck. Isabel saw his emotion, and divined the cause. 
Her heart responded to his sympathy. He understood 
her danger and she felt happy that she had the sympathy 
of one who h;id awakened such interest in her. She 
knew' she was slowly and sweetly dying, and the thought 
of hit sympathy in her last hour, filled her soul with 
peaceful rapture. That Isabel knew that she was dying, 
has just been said. All victims of the consumption, 
know this, though the contrary is believed. Death 
comes to them as it does to the fatal sleeper in the 
§now% on whom sleep steals insensibly, and who, though 
conscious of its approach and its danger, welcome its 
gentle and insidiuous advances, w’ith a smile and pleasant 
thoughts. 

Shortly afterwards the boat touched at Perth Amboy, 
to land passengers, and then entering the mouth of the 
Raritan, proceeded up that serpentine stream to New- 
Brunswick. At the landing the English party took a 
hackney-coach. The young man, (who was, no doubt, 
the brother of the maiden in the chip hat,) was about to 
enter it after he had handed in the ladies, when a shriek, 
mingled w’ith the shouts of men restraining horses, made 
him look round. A pair of frightened coach-horses in 
backing, had struck the edge of the boat-plnnk on which 
Clara was heedlessly crossing, in front of Renssalear, on 
whose arm leaned his aunt, the fair consumptive being 
on mine, and pushing it from its support on the wharf, 
Clara was instantly launched into the river, between the 
boat and wharf. Isabel uttered a piercing cry, and but 
for my restraining arm, would have sprung overboard 

after her sister. Mrs. E-fainted on Renssalear’s 

arm. The young stranger was instantly at the pier-head, 
and the next instant, the young lady rose to the surface, 
supported on one side by him and the other by the 
Newfoundland dog, who held her up by a firm hold 
upon the sleeve of her travelling habit. 

PART II. 

“ Good morning, dear Clara,” said Renssalear Morris, 
entering the breakfast-room of the Mansion House, at 
New-Brunswick, and approaching his cousin. 44 I hope 
you took no cold from your immersion last evening.” 

“No, Renssalear. But for the gallant stranger, I 
should have been cold in death, this morning,” she said, 
with mingled reproof and feeling. 

“You do not censure me, surely, cousin? he said, 
with surprize, taking her hand, which she neither gave 
him nor took away. “ Y’our mother was fainting—” 

“ And / was drowning,” and she drew her hand from 
his and looked displeased. 

“ Clara r 

“ Have you found him, as I requested you to do, and 
thanked him?” 

44 He no sooner placed you in my arms than dripping 
as he was, he got into his carriage, dog and all, and 


drove off*. They stopped at no hotel in the city, and 
must have gone on.” 

44 You did not detire to find him, Renssalear. Yon 
heard my warm expressions of gratitude to him, and the 
terms in which I spoke of him, and you are ashamed to 
meet him in my presence!” 

44 Cousin Clara.” 

44 Yes, it is cousin Clara, and, Renssalear, let it ever 
be cousin Clara! 

44 Are you angry, Clara ?” 

44 No, I am not angry.” 

44 Then why this language?” 

44 1 have changed my mind.” 

44 Or lost it! What in heaven's the matter with you ?” 
answered the young man, getting angry’ in his turn. 

44 That a young gentleman who can stand by and see a 
young lady to whom he is betrothed, drowning, and leave 
her safety to the gallantry of another, deserves to loose 
her confidence.” 

44 And the gallant to have it. Be it so. Love that is 
so lightly transferred, is valueless to Renssalear Morris.” 

44 1 have not transferred it to any one. But I wish to 
be hereafter considered only as a cousin to you, Renssa¬ 
lear. A wife I can never be. You may possibly find 
one under some chip hat.” 

44 Marry come up ! Does the shoe pinch there, too ? 
I thought you were angry yesterday.” 

44 Leave me, Renssalear.” 

44 Be it so. I assure you I shall not break my heart, 
and piously thank my good stars that you showed this 
sweet fickleness before you became my w ife. It wore 
better for my honor I lost you before, than after mar* 
riage. I shall make it a point to tell your husband, 
when vou get him, to be careful never to let you fall over¬ 
board.” 

With these words, Renssalear Morris quited his fair 
cousin. She was a high-spirited girl, and loving her 
cousin very much, she was very jealous of him. She 
particularly disliked his ardent admiration for the stran¬ 
ger, and it was from a slight passage of w’ords with him 
that led her to go on shore without his assistcnce, by 
which means she fell into the water. She was piqued 
and angry, and only intended to vent her feelings upon 
him, and after a lover’s quarrel, make up again. But 
the cool manner in which he met her, really provoked 
her and now ended in a down-right quarrel, which had 
little prospect of being made up again. 

44 Well, he’s gone and treats it all coolly. He’ll be 
back within an hour to ask my pardon—but then he 
ought to have rescued me! I wish I knew who the young 
stranger was. I am sure he is not a low or an unworthy 
person. But I wont think of him—Renssalear wrill soon 
return. I was too harsh with him and w ould be willing 
if I w’as not afraid of his ridicule after, to go half way 
to make up!” At this moment the door opened. 
Renssalear himself entered. 

44 Cousin Clara—this is foolish, will you make up ?” 

How instantaneously her resolution changed. 

44 No, sir!” she replied, pride and love struggling for 
mastery, and the former getting it—for she feared to 
concede too much and thereby now lost all. 
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** I will kneel to you!” 

44 I will not. Kneel to your English beauty !” 

44 I will!” answered Renssalear, sternly and decidedly, 
rising to his feet. 44 You love me, Clara, I know you do. 
Every look tells it! I did love you! It will be punish¬ 
ment for you to see me at another’s feet, I well know, 
eten were you at the same time, another’s. I will 
avenge myself and punish you as you deserve. That 
English girl shall be my wife, if man can win her! Good 
bve, cousin /” 

He left the room and she burst into tears. Ere his 
footstep ceased to sound without, she had crossed the 
room with a hasty step—her hand was on the door-knob, 
and her lips parted to recal him. Suddenly her whole 
manner changed, and dashing her tears from her cheeks, 
she returned to her seat, saying haughtily— 44 Let him 
go 1 My heart shall break first I” 

part in. 

Three weeks after the scene related in the last part 
of our sketch, the groups of gossippers and quidnuncs 
lounging on the galleries of the White Sulphur Springs, 
had their attention drawn to the arrival of a travelling 
barouche, containing three ladies and a gentleman. As 
they alighted, the inquiries ran round among the obser¬ 
vers— 44 Who are they ?”— 44 Where are they from ?” 

It was Mrs. E-, her three daughters, and Rcns- 

salcar Morris- They had sojourned a few days at 
Schoolcy’s Mountains, and then travailed leisurely 
towards Virginia. In the meanwhile they had not seen 
the English party, nor even (though Renssalear had been 
diligently seeking them) had they heard of them. 
During the interval of their touring ho was civil and 
very couriu-like in his attentions to Clara, and she was 
silent and reserved. He thought much of the little chip 
hat, and she of her handsome deliverer; and each, in 
imagination, began to love the object so constantly in 
their thoughts. What began out of prejudice and spite, 
seemed really likely to end in serious passion, provided 
either were again thrown into the presence of the 
strangers. Isabel, the delicate, and sweet invalid, also 
dwelt tenderly upon the compassionate look she had 
received from the young man, and sighed as she remem¬ 
bered him. All then hoped to meet the strangers at the 
Springs, (for they had rumor of a party answering their 
description, that passed along a few days before them.) 
Mrs. E-, however, felt assured they were not suf¬ 

ficiently genteel to be there, and 9he earnestly hoped that 
*he should not fall in with them, lest the young man 
should presume upon the service he had done Clara, to 
attach himself to her party. 

The same evening, Renssalear was walking in one of 
the romantic paths that environ the Springs, with Isabel 
on his arm and Clara and her mother a short ways before 
them. At the extremity of a lane into w hich they had 
just turned, a large Newfoundland dog suddenly bounded 
from a copse, and approaching Clara, crouched at her 
feet. It was Nero ! Before they could utter the excla¬ 
mations of surprize that rose to their lips, the English 
party wero before them. Their outrt travelling costume 
was exchanged for the richest and most fashionable 


apparel—the chip hat had given place for a no less 
becoming pink hat, while for the laced boots were 
subsituted French slippers, displaying in both mother 
and daughter, as pretty feet a9 one would wish to see. 
The young gentleman’s appearance, was, even in the 

fastidious Mrs. E-’s eyes, most fashionable and 

distinguf. 

44 We knew you w ere not far off when Nero bounded 
into the path,” said Renssalear, walking towards the 
young man, and offering his hand. 44 1 have sought you 
to thank you, as I now do, in the name of my fair cousin, 
for the preservation of her life. Pray let me introduce 
you, that she may more gratefully thank you in person.” 

44 Lord Henry Eldon,” said the stranger, bowring, 
44 this is my mother, Lady Eldon, and my sister, Lady 
Kate Eldon.” 

A brief sentence will close our hasty sketch. In six 
months afterwards, Isabel became Lady Isabel Eldon t 
(for love had worked a miracle upon her,) and Lady 
Kate Eldon became Mrs. Renssalear Morris. Clara— 

poor Clara, bids fair to be an old maid. Mrs. E-, 

with praisew’orthy resolution, has determined hence¬ 
forward, never to judge strangers by their travelling 
costumes—particularly English people. J. H. I. 


Original. 

THE WATER-LILY. 


BT RUFUS DAWES. 

There is a universal faith with men, 

That flowers which come the harbingers of Spring, 
The pride of Summer, or the jewelry , 

That Autumn haners upon her faded charms, 

Are but an alphabet which angels use, 

To bear a mystic language to our souls. 

Imagination therefore has been tasked, 

(Since that is hidden from our outward sense) 

With arbitrary symbols to work out 
Flora’s vocabulary. This is wrong, 

There is a language, but its voice was lost 
With the most ancient people—now', believe me, 
First since the golden age, revealed to man. 

The water-lily with its roots in earth, 

Breaks through its crystal bed, and leaning dow n 
Bends on the w ave. The spiritual angels 
See in it, then 44 Humility in Truth," 

For water corresponds to natural truth. 

The lily, as it were, looks down and sees 

The heavens reflected from the bright, smooth water; 

And the celestial angeb then see 44 Faith" 

By correspondence. The whole Floral world 
Is eloquent with voices such as these, 

And they are truly uttered. Should I live, 

I w ill unfold this language, that the young, 

The beautiful, the innocent may trace 
Their sweet affections in the blooming flowers, 

And learn the reason why their heart’s delight 
Is moved and cherished by them. 
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VISIT OF THE CITY COUSINS. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORMK. 

The house of the widow Mehitable Haynes was in the 
most retired part of a retired country town; it being situ¬ 
ated at the extremity of a winding road which communi¬ 
cated with the main road at the distance of half a mile, 
and which, at some indefinite period, was intended to be 
carried through various fields and pastures, so as to meet 
another road at about the same distance. Pages would 
be insufficient for a minute description of the thrifty 
orchards, the rich pastures, the luxuriant meadows, the 
fruitful fields, and the fine woodlands composing the | 
widow’s farm, all of which were properly appreciated by j 
her and the family ; or of the quiet and beautiful scenery I 
which met the eye on every' hand, and which it never 
entered their heads either to praise or admire, if we 
except Olive Mervyn, an orphan and a grand daughter of 
Mrs. Haynes, who was now sixteen. Simon Haynes, 
the widow’s son, who performed a great part of the 
labor done on the farm, himself, although he knew very j 
well how to distinguish a good yoke of oxen, a first rate ! 
cow, or a fine flock of sheep, thought nothing of the two 
fine old elms that gracefully nodded their heads in the 
morning breeze, as they looked down upon the farm¬ 
house, or of the beauty of the cascade that gleamed in 
tho sun like silver, as it fell down the side of a craggy 
rock, much less did he think of regarding the flowers, 
snowy as his own flock after the spring ablution, which 
grew in clusters on the margin of the brook, fed 
by the falling waters, and which supplied a pure and 
never-failing draught to oxen, cows and sheep. Eut j 
Olive Mervyn thought of all these, and at the risk of 
being called a romp by her maiden aunt, Miss Patty 
Haynes, would often steal away to the fields to gather i 
wild-flowers, or to the woods, where, seated on the 
gnarled roots of a giant oak, whence her eye could catch 
the gleam of the waterfall, she would dream away hours, ! 
listening to its music as it blended w’ith the rustling of I 
the green leaves, which, to her imagination, formed an : 
almost spiritual accompaniment to tho wild and varied , 
strains of the mocking-bird, and the occasional gushes of | 
song, which, rising from almost every tree, formed a rich 
and full chorus. 

The widow Haynes, although more than sixty, was 
still in the enjoyment of unbroken health, which enabled 
her to perform the domestic duties of the household, 
with the assistance rendered by Olive, with the same 
order and neatness for which she was remarkable in her 
youthful days. It would probably be different now, but 
in those days of simplicity, the homespun copperas color 
and white gown, and the apron with warp of white and ; 
woof of blue, which she wore during the performance of 
her domestic labors, were considered as suitable and 
becoming; while, for an afternoon dress, a gown of the 
same material, only more recently from the loom, and a 
linen apron of blue and white check, were looked upon as 
sufficiently genteel. Mrs. Haynes, in every respect a 
pattern of order and neatness, was frank and cordial in 


her manners; Miss Patty, the daughter, verging hard 
upon forty, was preciseness personified—the neighbors 
called her very set—and Olive, the grand daughter, a most 
lovely creature, had a graceful negligence about her, 
excessively annoying to her aunt. As for Simon, he 
knew how to manage the farm admirably, could write 
and cipher equal to the schoolmaster, and liked to appoar 
as smart as his companions, when he attended meeting 
on the Sabbath. He quietly submitted to wear his wide 
cotton collars starched sufficiently stiff to suit the taste 
of his sister, although he had, on more than one occasion, 
been made sensible that they were rather dangerous 
neighbors to his ears; this, however, she told him, was 
because he did not hold his head high enough, and he 
subsequently realized the most happy results from bear¬ 
ing in mind what she said. Yet, had it not been for 
Betsey Redstreake’s black eyes, which had, of late, 
proved highly fascinating to him, it is probable that by 
the time the minister arrived at the tenth or twelfth divi¬ 
sion of his sermon, his head would have involuntarily sunk 
down in the attitude in which he had often, in spite of the 
stiff collars, experienced a kind of dreamy solace. Simon 
submitted with less docility to the infliction of the roll of 
pomatum, than the wide, stiff collars. His dark hair 
clustering in short curls round his brow, was, he knew, 
in Betsey Redstreakc’s eye one of his chief attractions, 
and when he saw Patty approaching with the pomatum, 
which she used so liberally os to take out the curl, making 
his hair resemble the quills of the “ fretful porcupine,” he 
generally made his escape, turning a deaf ear to her calls 
for him to stop, as she followed him with extended arms, 
ready to commence operating upon the noxious curls, 
should he choose to obey her call. Her lessons on gen¬ 
tility, too, were as good as thrown aw'ay upon him, for 
which reason, she had, for some time past, abandoned 
them, much to Simon’s satisfaction. One day, however, 
when he had been toiling in the field from sunrise to noon, 
and had obeyed the sound of the tin trumpet, which sum¬ 
moned him to dinner with unusual alacrity, he perceived, 
after they had all seated themselves at table, by the prim 
expression of Patty’s features, and the even more than 
customary stiffness of her attitude, that the spirit of gen¬ 
tility was strong within her. Simon said nothing, but 
speedily commenced doing justice to the nicely-prepared 
repast, especially to some fine green pens. Miss Patty, 
in the mean time, with much solemnity, conveyed a single 
pea to her mouth at a time, and the other food in pro¬ 
portionate quantities. 

44 Simon,” said she, at length, with considerable sharp¬ 
ness, finding that her example was unheeded, 44 what do 
you suppose our cousins from Boston would say, to see 
you cat so ?” 

44 I am unable to tell,” replied Simon. 

41 Well, I know what they would say—they would say 
that you are no gentleman.” 

44 Likely enough they would, and I never think of try¬ 
ing to be one, only on a Sunday or so.” 

44 The more shame for you. Now you know, Simon, 
that William and Harriet are over to uncle Jacob’s, and 
are coming over this afternoon, and I do wrish that you 
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and Olive, too, would behave as if you had gome bringing- 
up.” 

44 I mean to, Patty, and the way I shall do it, will be 
to treat them cordially, and make them welcome to the 
best there is in the house, and I know marm will do the 
same.” 

44 To be sure I shall,” said Mrs. Haynes, 44 for I 
shall be right down glad to see them. I always set 
as much by brother Jo, their father, as any brother I 
had, and though he went through college, he was just 
as free and sociable as if he had been brought up to 
farming, and I have no doubt but William and Har¬ 
riet will be so too.” 

44 1 don’t know as to that,” said Miss Patty. 44 1 
expect they will be struck dumb with astonishment, 
when they find what ungenteel folks they have got 
amongst.” 

44 Poh,” said her mother,” th^y have been over to 
Jacob’s these two days, and they are no more genteel 
than Simon and Olive, or I, cither, and they will, of ! 
course, expect us to appear pretty much as they do.” 

44 They do as well os they know how,” replied 
Patty, 44 but we have had a chanco to learn better. I 
remember, though none of the rest appear to, how 
Miss Stiles behaved when she was here, five years 
ago. I have made her my pattern ever since, for she 
had been to Boston and staid a week, which gave 
her a good opportunity to learn city manners. Simon, 
you have no ambition, or you would try as hard as I 
do to appear well, and then you might aspire to the 
hand of cousin Harriet Parkman.” 

44 It will do well enough for me to aspire to Bets 
Redstrcake’s hand.” 

44 Why, Simon, she knows no more about gentility 
than a wild Indian.” 

44 May be so, but she knows how" to make butter 
and cheese, and can cook as good a meal as I wish 
to sit down to—she is equal to marm for that.” 

44 Come,” said Mrs. Haynes, rising from the table, 

44 you have talked enough about gentility this time, 
and wc had better be up and stirring, for, Patty, you 
know if they should corpe before we get our calico 
gowns on, you would feel awful ashamed. Wc have 
every thing nice for tea, except some drop-cakes, and 
I omitted making them on purpose, so as to have 
them hot from the oven.” 

All were duly arrayed in their calico gowns, and 
Olive, who had, with some difficulty, by the inter¬ 
ference of her grandmother, escaped the pomatum, for 
her hair, like Simon’s, had a propensity to curl, had, 
according to her aunt’s directions, put on her silver 
thimble, one of baser metal answering the purpose on i 
ordinary occasions, and seated herself with a piece of 
muslin in her hand, when two chaises were seen ap¬ 
proaching. 

44 You may know that they are genteel,” said Miss 
Patty, 44 for they have got a bellows-top chaise.” 

44 Some of brother Jacob’s folks are in the other 
chaise, I suppose,” said Mrs. Haynes. 44 Ollv, your 
eyes are young and sharp; can you see whether k is 
brother and his wife, or some of the young folks?” 


44 1 believe,” replied Olive, 44 it is Abner and Sally.” 

In a few minutes, the forward chaise, a clumsy, 
square-top vehicle, that nodded like the image of a 
Chinese mandarin at every step taken by the horse, 
stopped before the door, showing the occupants to be 
the same as Olive had conjectured. 

44 Now if Abner hasn’t got on his best wine-colored 
i coat, and Sally, her plumb-colored silk, and her best 
morocco shoos,” said Miss Patty. 44 1 almost wish I 
had put on my red and green striped Italian, and 
you, Simon, had better by half run and pull off that 
thin jacket, and put on your best full-cloth coat.” 

44 1 should look pretty much like a fool, dressed up 
I in a woollen coat, thick as a board, this warm day, 
and I shall do no such thing,” replied Simon, as he 
hastened out to assist William and Abner to unharness 
the horses. 

In the mean time Mrs. Haynes received Harriet 
and Sally with much cordiality, and Miss Patty with 
i equal formality. Harriet Parkman, a very agreeable 
looking girl, was soon on the most sociable terms 
with her aunt, and Olive, and as far as she was able, 
with her cousin Patty. William, who was two years 
older than his sister, had a countenance full of viva- 
| city and expression, and a high white forehead shaded 
with the dark, curling hair which distinguished Simon 
and Olive. He conversed very affably with Simon 
and Abner, about the oxen, cows and sheep, the 
prospects for and against a good crop, and informed 
them respecting the Boston prices for the various 
articles of country produce, inwardly admiring all the 
while, the beautiful eyes of Olive, he» clear, snowy 
brow, and her checks, which were like the sunny side 
of a peach. 

44 What a perfect little Hebe that girl is,” said he 
to Simon, as he went with him and Abner to look at 
the fields of com aud potatoes. 

44 He—bee,” murmured Simon to himself, struggling 
between a smile and an outright laugh—but instantly 
checking himself, he replied, 44 yes, Olive is as you 
say, a perfect bee, for she is generally as busy as one 
from morning to night. The only idle time that I 
knew her to spend, is on some uncommon pleasant 
day, when she will stroll away into the fields and 
woods to gather a parcel of flowers not worth the 
snap of your finger, and to hear the birds sing, as she 
says. But upon the whole, she is a right down smart 
girl—can spin and weave, and knows how to make 
complete drop-cakes.” 

Before they returned to the house, Miss Patty had 
ascertained from Harriet that steeple-crowned bonnets 
and picked-toed shoes were no longer fashionable in 
! Boston, and had time to exhibit a fan that had been 
her grandmother’s, on which were represented beaux 
in powdered wigs, and belles with hoops and marvel¬ 
lously high-heeled shoes, together with various hat¬ 
pins, with green and blue and white heads, of glass 
and porcelain, that her mother had worn in the days 
of her youth. She moreover informed Harriet, that 
she had succeeded, with great difficulty, in keeping 
Olive from running about in the fields and woods, 
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after she had done assisting her grand mother, long 
enough to learn her lace-stitch, stair-stitch, cross-stitch 
and pocket-book stitch, and that she knew a dozen 
more that she intended to learn her as opportunity 
presented. Olive unconsciously drew a long sigh at 
this announcement, but expressed no repugnance to 
complying with her aunt’s determination. Soon after¬ 
wards she left the room to assist her grand mother to 
prepare for tea. In less than an hour they all sot ■ 
down to a table, which might have been spread by , 
Lady Bountiful herself, but the dough-nuts, sweet- I 
cake, and the various kinds of pastry, which the good > 
housewives of the town thought indispensable on occa- I 
sions like the present, if they would escape the impu¬ 
tation of meanness, were scarcely tasted by Harriet 
and William, while Mrs. Haynes began secretly to i 
regret that she had not provided a still more liberal j 
supply of drop-cakes. This was indeed an article j 
which she and Olive had always better luck at making 
than any body else, probably because they did not ! 
spare the eggs and cream, more than on account of 
the secret skill which was conceded to them by uni- j 
versed consent. Miss Patty, who expected to see ! 
them sit and cheat their appetites as she did her own 
—a kind of penance in which she imagined consisted j 
the very quintessence of gentility, was, as she hod 1 
expected them to be on a different account, struck I 
dumb with astonishment to see them eat with a relish, [ 
which had, undoubtedly, been partly acquired by exer¬ 
cise and the pure country air. Simon did not fail to 
find an opportunity, when unobserved by the others, 
to hint to William that the drop-cakes hod been 
made by Olive. As William and Harriet were going ; 
to remain all night, immediately after Abner and 
Sally took leave, Miss Patty took her mother aside, | 
and held a long and solemn consultation upon the 
propriety of their all appearing in their calico gowns 
in the morning, a point upon which she had fully 
made up her mind before her cousins came, but upon 
which, now, since they had, in her opinion, shown 
themselves so little genteel, she wavered, exceedingly, 
betw'een needlessly impairing the gloss of the gar¬ 
ments, and her still lingering desire to appear bccom- j 
ingly attired. I 

** Well, now, Patty, you may do as you have a mind 
to,” said her mother, 44 but as we don’t have company | 
very often, and especially from such a distance, I i 
•hall put on my calico gown in the morning, and so * 
shall Oily. I am as fond of saving as anybody, on ; 
proper occasions, but I have no idea of trying to | 
save the gloss on my gown, and lose the gloss of 
civility by the means.” i 

Patty, who had a secret leaning to this decision, j 
acquiesced more readily than she was accustomed to, i 
upon a subject that was debatable. On returning to ! 
the “best room,” and finding it vacant, she looked 
out of the window and beheld Willitun and Harriet i 
Simon and Olive, in an adjoining orchard. William i 
was bending down an apple-tree limb to give his 
sister and Olive a peep at the eggs contained in a 
robin’s nest, which w as half screened by a canopy of * 


blossoms and green leaves. Simon, in the meantime, 
was waiting at a little distance with some impatience, 
to point out to them the beauties of a favorite cow, 
quietly grazing in an adjacent pasture. 

u I guess Bets Redstreakc wouldn’t stand looking 
so long at a parcel of robin’s eggs,” said Simon, half 
audibly, 44 when she could, by taking half the pains, 
have a chance of seeing a cow like White-face, that, 
in the height of feed, will run a ten quart milk-pail 
over.” 

By the time Simon had finished his soliloquy, they 
were ready to attend to his praises, not only of White- 
face, but of Rose and Bug-horn, and the great red 
heifer. When Harriet and Olive returned, Miss Patty 
bridled her indignation with some difficulty, being 
strongly tempted to call them both romps. She con¬ 
cluded within herself, that although Harriet had al¬ 
ways lived in Boston, which she had, heretofore, con¬ 
sidered was enough of itself to make a lady of any¬ 
body, she could never have associated with people as 
genteel as Miss Stiles did while there; nor did she 
doubt the justness of her conclusion, ’till in answer 
to some very minute inquiries, Harriet described the 
mansion where they resided, the furniture contained 
in some of the apartments, and mentioned several per¬ 
sons of distinction, who were in the habit of visiting 
them. 

The next day, soon after dinner, William and his 
sister took leave, delighted with the frankness and cor¬ 
diality of their aunt, amused with the formality and 
preciseness of Patty, and pleased with the habits of 
thrift, good sense, good nature and rusticity of Simon. 
With Olive they were charmed. 14 She is a queen of 
graces,” said Harriet, 44 a—” 

44 A Hebe,” said William, interrupting her, and he 
then related Simon’s laughable mistake. 

The Boston belles, how'ever charming and attractive 
they might have been, never had the power of blotting 
the sw’oet image of Olive Mervyn from his mind, and 
she, wdien she stole to the w r oods and seated herself at 
the foot of her favorite tree, often forgot to listen to the 
music of the birds from thinking of William Parkman 

The ensuing winter, one day about sunset, a horse 
and sleigh drove up to the door, and a young man 
springing lightly from the vehicle, threw' a blanket over 
his horse. 

44 That is William Parkmon’s horse, I know,” said 
Simon, and Olive wos as quicksighfcd as he, in percei¬ 
ving that the driver of the high-spirited animal was 
William Fnrkman himself. 

44 1 wonder wiio it can be ?” said Miss Patty, for she 
had none of the pow'er attributed to Love, of penetra¬ 
ting disguises, and William’s thick overcoat and fur cap 
were, to her, a most effectual one. The entrance of 
William put an end to her conjectures, though why he 
should have made them another visit so soon, aw'akencd 
her surprize. The conversation which passed between 
him and Olive during his short sojourn, was never pre¬ 
cisely ascertained, but she was certainly known, after¬ 
wards, to refuse an offer from the squire’s son, and one 
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from the minister’s son, and one from the doctor him¬ 
self, who was a bachelor of about five and forty. 

About two years after this, Mrs. Haynes took Simon 
aside the Monday before Thanksgiving, and told him, 
that, as there would be a great deal more cooking to do 
than common, he had better take the hone and sleigh, 
and go and get Betsey Redstreake to assist a little. 
Simon, with a knowing nod, proceeded to obey his 
mother’s request, and she and Olive soon had a most 
active ally. Long rows of Thanksgiving pies were soon 
seen in every place convenient for their reception, but 
these, except on account of their numbers, excited little 
admiration, compared with a large plum-cake, frosted 
according to a recipe sent by Harriet Parkman. Miss 
Patty, who had a genius for dress-making, while the j 
other females were thus engaged, was busily employed | 
in altering her best silk gown according to a recent 
fashion. 

“ Simon, do run to the door,” said Mrs. Haynes, the 
evening before Thanksgiving. , “ I certainly heard a 
sleigh stop.” 

Olive blushed deeply, stole a look at the glass to see 
if her curls were becomingly arranged, and Betsey Red- 
streake’s black eyes gave a knowing sparkle. 

“ Go right in, William,” Simon was heard to say 
without, “ and don’t stop to help take care of the horse, 
for I know, by this time, you would like to have the 
sight of a good fire,” and the next moment William 
Parkman and his sister Harriet were added to the 
smiHn£ and happy group within. Thanksgiving-day, 
the clergyman, instead of returning borne after the close 
of the customary religious services, proceeded to the 
residence of the widow Haynes, and performed the cere¬ 
mony which united William Parkman and Olive Mer- 
vyn for life. 

Miss Patty, who never heartily forgave Olive for refu¬ 
sing the minister’s son, to show that she did not counte¬ 
nance the present proceedings, never, for a moment, 
during the performance of the marriage ceremony, with¬ 
drew her eyes from an old tree that extended its leafless 
branches towards the window; but the present of a 
dove-colored silk shawl from William, and a pair of 
gloves of a corresponding color from Harriet, operated 
as an emollient upon her mind, and when the young 
married pair and their sister were about to take leave, 
she united with her mother and brother in inviting them 
to make them an early visit. The invitation was ac¬ 
cepted a few months afterwards, on the occasion of 
Simon’s marriage with Betsey Redstreake, who proved 
to be a good wife, and an exemplary daughter-in-law. 

Wolf$boro\ N. H. 

PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 

He that enlarges his curiosity after the works of 
nature, demonstrably multiplies the inlets to happiness; 
therefore we should cherish ardor in the pursuit of 
useful knowledge, and remember that a blighted spring 
makes a barren year, and that the vernal flowers, how¬ 
ever beautiful and gay, are only intended by nature as 
preparatives to autumnal fruits.— Johnson, 

5 


Original. 

TO A RAINBOW SEEN FROM A TOWN. 

BT MART ANN BROWNE. 

Welcome thou beauteous messenger 
Of peace and promise too! 

Amidst the city’s busy stir. 

What wonders canst thou do! 

A gush of heaven, where sordid earth 
Seemed only to have sway, 

Of purer light a sudden birth, 

Upon a common day! 

Welcome! my heart was sore with care, 

My tool with earth was soiled ; 

In crowded mart and thoroughfare. 

Long have 1 sorely toiled. 

Thou comest! blessings in thy smile, 

All fleeting though it be— 

Thou brightly com’st to reconcile 
My weary lot to me. 

What blessed memories dost thou bring 
Of hopes and days gone by, 

When all my life was flowery spring, 

And rainbow-like my aky. 

When in thy blended hues I saw 
A vision of delight. 

And nought but happy dreams could draw 
From thee, the pure and bright! 

How glad thou med’st my childish heart. 

Traced on the rainy sky, 

How watched I then the clouds depart, 

And knew the sunshine nigh. 

How, over hill and heathery plain, 

I chased thy colors fair, 

And felt a vague delicious pain. 

To sec thee melt in air! 

What images thou wakenest now 
Of early scenes and days— 

How gleam’st thou o'er the mountain’s brow, 
Fringing its crowning haze; 

How dost thou bathe the wild green wood, 

In liquid gem-like light; 

How dost the river’s stately flood 
Give back thy radiance bright! 

The spirits of a thousand flowers, 

The soul of every gem, 

Essence of birds from eastern bowers, 

Say, art thou formed from them 1 
Or in such regal pomp outspread. 

With hues so splendid given j 
Art thou the bridge that angels tread, 

Between the earth and Heaven ? 

Oh, blessed art thon; graceful bow, 

Who canst such pictures bring— 

Oh, blessed thou, who makest flow 
Each wild imagining— 

But blessed most, that thou art yet 
To smile o’er earth allowed, 

To teach us God’s own hand hath set 
'* This bow within the cloud.” 

Liverpool , England, 1841. 
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JOACHIM MURAT; OR, THE MUTINEERS. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 

«At Florence, at the Griffoni Palace, after the piano 
had ceased playing the delightful strains of Bellini, the 
intimate friends of the Countess Lipona would form 
themselves into little coteries, and with tale and anecdote 
beguile the hours, ’till the dawn of morning. There was 
an inexpressible charm about these midnight parties; the 
saloon was exactly as it had been during the concert and 
ball, but the dancers and singers had departed. The 
music lay scattered around upon the desks, the lights 
were waning in their sockets, and the orchestra was 
vacated. At such a time these little groups assembled, 
and so fascinating were they that no one ever thought of 
retiring ’till the rays of the sun were often struggling 
through the casements. The Countess, herself, was ever 
present at these assemblies, and among the last to retire. 
44 Three hours sleep,” she would say, 44 is for me sufficient, 
it is a habit I learned from my brother, the Emperor, and 
an excellent one it is.” The company, it is almost need¬ 
less to say, were too happy to follow any example which 
came from Napoleon, and in going from the palace, it 
frequently happened that the sun was illumining the colo- 
nade and burnishing the dome of San Spirito. 

Sometimes the Countess w'ould relate some charming 
anecdote, with that half Italian manner, which she 
never totally abandoned. The illustrious heroine had 
assisted in many of them herself, and she was, therefore, 
never destitute of material when she condescended to 
contribute her share to the circle of amusement. One 
night when we had drawn ourselves closer than usual 
around the chair of the Countess, the noble lady announced 
to us, that she had a tale of some interest to impart, and 
it was evident, from the working of her countenance and 
the calm and solemn tone of her voice, that it w as one of 
sorrowful recollection. She respectfully solicited our 
silence, which having been obtained, she spoke as 
follows: 

44 At the time that Italy was under the dominion of 
France, a seditious spirit was manifested in one of the 
regiments then quartered in Leghorn. It was not an 
affair of a common nature, but marked with the most 
frightful and during acts. The Emperor, when apprised 
of it, was wroth in the extreme, and determined to make 
a most summary and severe example to the deterring of 
future offenders. The execution of it he committed to my 
beloved husband, Joachim, and the orders which he 
received from Napoleon, w’erc peremptory and terrible— 
no council of war was to be summoned, but immediate 
execution to take place. 

Joachim, having arrived at Leghorn, summoned the 
regiment to appear before him in the square of the 
garrison, and announced the orders he had received from 
the Emperor, with bis own determination that he should 
see them fully executed. His angry speech, his imperious 
gestures, his menaces, and above all, the terror of his 
name, soon quelled the rebellious spirit of the troops. 


They threw themselves upon their knees and in the most 
humble accents, supplicated for mercy. Joachim was 
moved, for he was himself kind and generous, but his 
orders were decisive, and disguising his emotion, he cried 
in a voice of anger— 44 Of every tenth man I shall make 
an example!” 

As it may be conceived, the consternation was awTul. 
The regiment was ordered back as prisoners to their 
barracks, to await the decimation, each soldier regarding 
himself already as one of the doomed. Many were the 
deputations sent to solicit pardon. Officers and men 
swore to sacrifice themselves in the very first battle 
under the eyes of the Emperor, if Murat would spare 
them the death of degradation. For a long time he was 
inflexible, at least in his appearance—but at last his 
commiseration was excited, and he sought to find an 
excuse for evading the orders of the Emperor—but in 
vain. The crime was one of the most dangerous, and to 
forgive it, even if he had been inclined, w'ould have been 
setting a most injurious precedent to the whole array. 
After a severe struggle between his feelings and duty, he 
decided that three of the greatest mutineers should atone 
with their lives for the offence of the regiment. Three 
victims were accordingly selected, and conducted to 
prison, with the order, that their execution should take 
place early the following morning. 

In the middle of the night, the jailor, in whose discre¬ 
tion and confidence Joachim could confide, was directed 
to bring the three soldiers to his presence. When they 
approached him they were bathed in tears, thinking, 
no doubt, that their hour was come. Murat regarded 
them with pity, while he said— 

* It is fit that you prepare yourselves for death, and by 
your meeting that death in a heroic manner you will, 
in the w orld’s eye, wipe aw'ay the stigma of treason which 
now rests upon your regiment. If you have aught you 
wish to leave to your wives, children, or parents, I 
promise it shall be faithfully conveyed to them.’ 

The poor fellows could not reply—their grief stifled 
their utterance, and they fell in each others arms and 
wept aloud. 

4 Alas!’ continued Murat, 1 how proud and happy 
would they have been had you fallen in battle before 
the enemy—but thus, to die the death of the felon.— 
Unhappy men, farewell. I shall send you a priest to 
administer to you the comforts of religion. Let your 
last prayer be for France and to your God for pardon. 
You have nothing further to do with life—Farewell !* 

The soldiers fell at the feet of Joachim, not to sue 
for mercy, but to implore his forgiveness before dying. 
The heart of Joachim was touched, it was granted— 
and the prisoners were on the eve of being conducted 
back to prison—when be ordered them again to 
approach him. 

4 Hearken!’ said he to them. 4 If I grant you 
life, will you promise to be brave and virtuous men 
< for the future V 

| The soldiers regarded him with astonishment for a 
few moments, then their faces met each other—but 
not a symptom of thankfulness or joy seemed to irra¬ 
diate them. At length one of them replied— 
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* No, General, we are ready and willing to die. 
We have deserved death, and we bow to the justice 
of our sentence.’ 

‘How!* cried Murat, ‘if I am willing that you 
should Hve, wherefore should you wish to die? I 
have never yet given the order to fire against the 
enemy, and certainly I am not willing to give it against 
you who were my brethren in arms, my countrymen, 
even although you be guilty!’ And Joachim wept 
like a very woman, and what brave man would not 
have done the same? 

A deep ^silence ensued, while not an eye of the 
company was dry at the mention of her heroic spouse 
| by the widowed Countess. After a pause, she con¬ 

tinued— 

‘Hearken to me,’ said Joachim. ‘You are guilty, 
and deserving death, but you are willing to die for your 
crime, and that in my eyes is punishment enough.— 
We have been fellow-soldiers on the field of battle. 

I have seen and know your bravery. I respect it, 
and by your living you may yet serve me much. But 
to effect this with safety to yourselves and me, it is 
necessary that you be thought dead by the world— 
and especially by your own regiment. Listen. To¬ 
morrow, as night closes in, you will be conducted to the j 
gate of Pise close to the glacis. The platoon who will 
execute judgment upon you, will be placed at twenty 
paces from your person. Unknown to them they shall 
receive a charge of blank cartridge, and as they discharge 
their muskets, you will fall as if dead. At that moment, 
your regiment will pass on the heights to behold the 
supposed fulfilment of your sentence, which the darkness 
of the night will the more easily enable us to accomplish. 
A man to whom I have given instructions, will then place 
you in a cart and convey you to the cemetery, w here you 
will receive disguises as sailors, and a thousand francs 
each. From thence you will be conducted to a hotel, 
where you will remain in safety for some days, until 
an American vessel now in port for New Orleans, is 
ready for departure. Once in another land, you will 
be at liberty, and the world before you to live in, and 
I trust as honest men. For your families, fear nothing, 
I shall take care that they are provided for. Farewell! 
Be prudent and docile, and Heaven will prosper you.’ 
The poor fellows could not reply, but falling at the 
feet of Joachim, bathed them with their tears. 

All came to pass as Joachim had contrived—the 
severe example was thus given to the rebellious regi¬ 
ment, and the Emperor was pleased, and thanked my 
husband that he had acted so prudently in only 
sacrificing three human beings in place of the whole 
regiment. This generous ruse was always concealed 
from the Emperor, and saving myself and a few- faith¬ 
ful friends, to whom Murat had entrusted the secret, 
it was never made known. Circumstances now render 
concealment no longer necessary, but believe me, this 
is a truth and not a fiction that I have told you.” 

After this narration, the noble lady, overcome by 
her feelings, retired to her apartment. The recital 
had imparted to the guests a mingled feeling of 
melancholy and love—melancholy for the remembrance 


| 'of the gallant soldier, and love for his generosity of soul. 
Neither of us could speak, but as it were, instinctively 
cast our eyes upon a magnificent portrait, by Gros, 
representing Murat as King of Naples, on horseback, 
on the brink of the Neopolitan gulf. The sky and 
water were tinged with the light of Vesuvius, which 
was in the distance, sending forth his volcanic fires. 
It w'as a happy thought of the artist—Murat and 
Vesuvius, face to face—two volcanoes! 

Months had vanished, and still the recollection of 
this little history clung to my memory with a vivid¬ 
ness that was almost painful, w'hen happening to be 
at Rome, chance threw me in the way of a friend, 
who had at one period lived in terms of the closest 
intimacy with the imperial family. To him I related 
the anecdote, when he furnished me with its sequel, 
and but that I know it to be based upon truth, I 
should be inched to regard it little better than the 
denouement of a romance or a drama. It is as follows: 

On the precincts of a forest in the neighborhood of 
New Orleans, in the Autumn of 1830, a young hunter, 
knocked at the door of & beautiful farm cottage, to 
request shelter from a violent storm then raging. The 
door was opened by an aged female, who politely 
requesting him to enter, conducted him into a little 
parlor simply yet neatly furnished. Around the walls 
were displayed engravings and lithographic prints, 
principally representing the most famous victories of 
Napoleon. The young man beheld them with delight 
and emotion, as he exclaimed in the language of 
Franco— 

“ It would appear that my good star has conducted 
me to the dwelling of a countryman.” 

“ Indeed!” said the female, “ I rejoice to hear it— 
a real Frenchman?” 

“Yes, madame, and a good Frenchman too, and if 
I guess rightly, I have also a parent here—in this 
very parlor.” 

The old woman looked surprized, while she replied, 
“ My son sir, is in the garden. I will call him, I am 
certain he will be very glad to see a countryman.” . 

“Is your son also French?” inquired the stranger. 

“Ye—ye—yes, sir.” This answer was given with 
a little hesitation, but recovering her composure, she 
added with more confidence—“He is a Frenchman 
by birth, but for many years has resided in thU coun¬ 
try, where, under the blessing of God, he has no cause 
to repent it. This dwelling, and the land around it, 
ore his own. I am his mother—our industry has won 
for us independence and comfort, and we are content 
and happy.” At this moment the master of the farm 
entered the apartment. “ My son,” said the mother, 
“ here is a gentleman who requests our hospitality ’till 
the storm ceases—he is your countryman, a son of 
beloved France!” 

The master of the farm saluted the stranger with a 
military air, and stammered forth a few words of 
civility. The figure of the young man seemed to recall 
some strong remembrance, for he was so much moved 
that he could only gaze with the most intense scrutiny 
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upon him. At length, after a pause, with painful 
diffidence, he said— 

“Sir, yon may think my behavior strange and the 
question I am about to ask as rude and suspicious— 
but your figure is like to one of whom I bear a grate¬ 
ful remembrance, and your face, that—pray excuse 
me—may I know your name ?” 

44 My friend,” replied the hunter, 44 that is the only 
question to which I cannot reply. It would be easy 
to deceive you by giving a false name—but I prefer 
rather to conceal mine than utter an untruth. He 
whose name I bear was never known to utter a lie, 
and never shall it be tarnished in my being. I am 
sincere in my answer—perhaps uncourteous. If you 
will grant me your hospitality, I shall feel grateful— 
if not, I am ready to quit your roof—” 

44 No, no!” exclaimed the master, 44 were the whole 
world mine, something tells me that it would be my 
duty to give it you,” and his breast heaved heavily 
and the tears started into his eyes. 

44 This is singular,” said the hunter. 44 Though I 
have refused to favor you with my name, doubtless 
you have no cause to conceal yours?” The master 
0 of the farm replied not. 44 It appears that you are 
also unwilling to reveal your name,” added the hunter. 

44 You are right, sir,” replied the master. 44 That 
which I bear in this country is not my real name, 
and to reveal it to you could be of no importance. 
Suffice it that I am known here by that of Claude 
Gerard.” 

44 At least, sir, be assured that my son has no cause 
to blush for his name,” said the mother. 44 There are 
reasons that—” 

44 It is all one to me,” said the stranger. 44 1 tell my 
name to none but whom I consider worthy of my 
confidence—and, as at this moment I believe you to be 
so. Know that I am Achillc Murat, son of the King 
of Naples!” 

Claude and his mother, as if stricken by a thunder¬ 
bolt, fell prostrate before him. While the Prince, (who 
was then a citizen of the United States,) beholding 
them weep, could not comprehend the cause of their 
grief and singular behavior. For a long time neither 
Claude nor his mother could speak, but pointed to a 
portrait of Murat hanging against the wall, richly 
framed and encircled with a wreath of bays. 

44 Behold your glorious father—my General, my 
friend, my benefactor,” said Claude. 44 It is to him I 
owe all—this home, these fields, happiness, life .'” 

44 Your life?” responded the Prince. 44 What mean 
you?” 

44 1 mean,” cried Claude, 44 that your royal father 
was my preserver. It chanced that I was doomed to 
die, and the noble Murat saved me.” 

44 On the field of honor ?” asked Achille. 

44 No! on the field of dishonor! Two comrades 
and myself were, for the crime of mutiny, condemned 
to death. It was a rightful sentence, and its execu¬ 
tion was confided to your noble father—but his heart 
was touched with mercy, and at the sacrifice of his 
duty, he preserved our lives,—furnished us with gold 


and the means of escape to America. My two com¬ 
rades have since died, but under the blessing of God, 
I still live and prosper. To your generous father I 
owe all. I have toiled and my labor has been rewarded 
with affluence. My mother, who now stands before 
you, and who believed me dead, shortly after my 
arrival in America received from me a letter, which 
called her to the home and bosom of her son. You now 
behold us happy—rich. But,if the son of my benefactor 
requires it, my wealth, my life, all are at his service.” 

44 1 believe it, my honest friends. The generous 
Joachim!” cried Achille, his eyes suffused with tears 
at the sight of the friends of his father's mercy. 

44 He was ever generous!” said Claude, 44 no one ever 
appealed in vain to his mercy.” 

44 True, true, but he appealed in vain to the mercy of 
others!” said Achille. “Father! thy son will yet 
revenge your death!” And he knelt m reverence before 
the picture of his parent. 

44 Amen !” ejaculated Claude and his mother, as they 
bent beside the son of their benefactor, and breathed in 
silence their prayer of gratitude to the God of Heaven ! 

Original. 

THE CONQUEROR. 

BY EPKS 8AUOENT. 


It was a battle field ; 

The work of death was done, 
And, like a crimson shield, 

Down sank the rayless sun. 

The trumpet’s blare, the shout, 
The dread artillery’s roar, 

The carnage and the rout 
Shook the red plain no more. 

Surrounded by the dead, 
Wherever strayed his eyes, 

His gory steed his bed, 

Young Harold strove to rise. 
Vain was the effort—vain! 

The death-wound in his side, 
The ebbing blood—the pain, 
Life’s rallying power defied. 

44 And must I, then,” he said, 

44 With all my dreams of fame, 
Of hosts to conquest led, 

Perish without a name! 

•Oh, for my mother’s voice! 

My home, my native sky ! 

And her, my fond heart’s choice, 
For whom in death I sigh!” 

He ceased. A page, whose hair 
Stream’d loosely on the breeze, 
Sank wounded by him there; 

It is herself he sees! 

Death! thou can’st not appal! 

Ambition! quit the field ! 

Love is the Conqueror—all 
To woman’s love must yield! 
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ZEKE DYER, AND ONE OF HIS YARNS. 

A SHORT, BUT VERITABLE HISTORY. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


Ezekiel Dyer, or, as he was always familiarly called, 
Old Zeke, was a genuine sailor of the old school, 
delighting in long yarns, big quids of tobacco, and a 
glass of grog; not that Zeke was ever known to be 44 the 
worse for liquor;” no, no, he was a staunch advocate for 
temperance, in his own way, namely—that every man 
should take 41 jeest as much, and no more, than he can 
well bare; for you see,” he would say, giving his duck, 
pantaloons an expressive hitch, and rolling his huge 
quid to a lodgement between his gums and cheek, that 
it might be no impediment to his tongue, “you see, 
some kind o* craft is built shoal, and carries little or 
nothing in the shape of cargo or ballast, while another 
*11 be deeper made, and carries a nation sight more: 
now, ’twould be redickilous to put as much cargo into 
the shoal concarn, as into the deeper—-jeest so it is with 
a man's head: you’ll see one that’s clear’n upshot by 
one glass, and another that '11 keep stiff and above board 
with well nigh on to a quart.” Here he gave his mug 
a complacent sip, and a wink to the by-standers, as 
much as to say, “you can make the application to suit 
yourselves.” 

I remember Old Zeke, when I was a child, as always 
being seated on a rude bench near to the “ Ferry 
House,” in a little village that bore the euphonious 
name of Perpooduck. Always in passing back and forth, 
I as much expected to see Old Zeke on the bench under 
the sign-post, as to see the sign. It would have been 
no less strange if Zeke had failed to regard us school 
children with a most comical cast of the mouth, intended 
for a smile, in which the under lip did service in the 
shape of a dam to hold back the supply of tobacco, and 
a most peculiar twinkle of his small red eye, intended 
as approval. I know I am describing a somewhat unat¬ 
tractive sort of personage, and yet Old Zeke was a 
universal favorite. Apparently the idlest man, in an 
idle and decoying village, he was, in fact, the busiest 
man there. Never were such long yarns as Old Zeke 
told ! Lucky for him, that his lot fell where the people 
had little to do but listen. Then, not a mischievous boy 
in the full tide of successful experiment in his mad 
pranks, but W'ould drop his head and desist, did the eye 
of Old Zeke fall upon him. The disobedient w ere sub¬ 
dued, and reformed, by the admonitions of the old man. 
A group of boys were always collected about him to 
listen to his stories; but, did a neighboring door open, 
and the shrill, prolonged scream of a matron, summon 
one of them home, Zeke would stop his narration, fix 
his eye upon the boy, and. wait 'till he moved to go; 
often adding— 44 That’s right, Bill,” or Jack, as the case 
might be, “ always mind your mother; a mother’s curse, 
or a mother’s sigh, is heavy lading, and always sure to 
carry down the shipthen, perhaps, he would leave 
the tale unfinished to relate one more to the point. 


Perpooduck stands directly opposite the flourishing 
little city of P., with its white houses, and many 
churches, its bustling quays and quiet streets, its hospi¬ 
tality and exclusiveness, its handsome women and 
talented men, and many more things, as the advertise¬ 
ments say, too numerous to mention. Well, Perpoo¬ 
duck, that is, eight or ten houses, the Ferry House, a 
fish-house, a decayed wharf, one shop, and a meeting¬ 
house, most forlornly perched upon the top of a bleak 
wasted hill, about a mile from the worshippers, and a 
a school house, which almost indecorously turns its 
back upon the opposite city, os if in contempt of its 
churches, school-houses, and indeed every thing apper¬ 
taining thereto. Well, to start again, all this at one 
time was the great place, 44 the townit was first 
settled, the shipping was built there, sailed from there, 
and the fashionables lived there. But all this was 
years and years ago, for even the people of Perpooduck, 
unpromising os they might seem to be to make such an 
immense discovery, actually did perceive, after the 
rising and falling of the tide twice in every twenty-four 
hours, for about seventy years, that the water upon tho 
opposite side was really more bold, and better adapted 
to the purposes of commerce, than that upon which 
they lived, where the flats, for something like a half a 
mile, are full of 44 honey-pots” and little breathing-holes 
for clams. Well, no sooner were these great discoveries 
made, than the fate of Perpooduck was sealed. From 
being 44 the town,” she became only a miserable appen¬ 
dage to her more flourishing neighbor. Every thing went 
to decay. People looked askance at those who crossed 
the ferry, to know if they really were 44 Pooduckers,” 
for thus was the term corrupted, or whether they were 
attached to the Fort, a military station at the entrance 
of the harbor. It was a sad time for the Pooduckcr’s, 
for thus we may as well designate them. 

This was the state of affairs at the time of our history, 
for history it is. Old Zeke had belonged to the place 
in its palmier days, when he had been mate to 44 as neat 
a ship as ever carried sail;” but* times were changed, 
and Zeke changed with them. The shipping declined; 
one after another decaying from age, or perishing at sea, 
and Zeke, who never thought of sailing in a ship 
belonging to the obnoxious side of the harbor, was finally 
thrown out of employment, and became a village idler; 
tolerated by the matrons, a crony with the men, and the 
favorite of all the little lovers of sea-stories, and eaters 
of ginger-bread and candy. 

Often might the old man be seen about the old fish- 
house, helping to turn the fish upon the flakes where 
they dried in the sun, or standing about the neglected 
ship-yard, where he had seen many a good ship upon 
the stocks, in days gone by. At such times, his rugged 
and good-natured face assumed a comical expression of 
sentiment as he looked round where the grass was 
springing amid chips of timber, and the rust lay heavily 
upon corroding bolts and chains. The sight was sure 
to lead him into a numeration of all the vessels he had 
there seen launched, their names, owners, and whole 
history, down to the final catastrophe of storm and 
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wreck. Happy the child who caught him in these 
moods, for Old Zeke would be sure to relate tales of 
peril and “hair-breadth escapes,” well worth the 
hearing. 

At one time there was an impulse given to business 
even in Pooduck, and a brig was actually reared upon 
the stocks. Great was the excitement every where in 
the village, but greatest of all, in the person of Old 
Zeke. It would seem as if the fire of his youth were 
renewed. He blew thd smoke from his pipe with a 
brisker air, jerked his pantaloons twice as often, and 
even set his old tarpawling jauntingly upon his head. 
He would sit for hours upon a stick of timber, listening 
to the click-a-click of the workmen, as if the sound were 
the best of music, and so in fact it was to the old man, 
reviving the days of youth, and relieving the monotony 
of age. 

It was a great day when the 44 Brig Lydia” was 
launched—great was the throng of people, and great the 
exultation of the Pooducker’s. Old Zeke shook his 
head when she stuck in her course to the sea; but 
when she reached it, his hurrah, thrice repeated, was 
loud and long. Then came the rigging. Zeke was as 
much on the alert, as if the property had been his own, 
splicing ropes, uncoiling cables, and always joining the 
workmen in every song, whether in tune or out, for it 
would be a severe day when a sailor could’nt make his 
own tune. Well, the brig was rigged and went to sea, 
and Old Zeke again renewed his rounds, from the ferry- 
house to the fish-house, and thence to the ship-yard, 
where he would stand looking off upon the water with a 
•sad and half vacant look. Then was the time for a 
story, and though Old Zeke would call us all sorts of 
land-lubber names when we gathered about him, yet 
there was always a twinkle of the eye, that showed it 
pleased him. 

I must tell one of Old Zeko’s last stories, because it 
was the one that made the deepest impression upon my 
mind; first premising, that Zeke was a firm believer in 
omens and presentiments, in mermaids and ghosts. As 
to that, so were most of his hearers, very few indeed of 
us having become so unfortunately w ise as to lose the 
zest of a wild story by any unreasonable doubts as to its 
verity. So, then, we were all able to listen with staring 
eyes, “goose flesh,” and hair crawling upon our heads. 

OLD ZEKE’S YARN. 

I was mate in the trim ship Morgianna, Richard Lee, 
commander. The Morgianna, was as nice a craft as 
ever dipped the water, but a doomed ship from the very 
first. She was owned by old ■ , as big a rascal as 

ever escaped the halter. He cheated the workmen out 
of nigh about half their wages by his parlavering blarney, 
and that too, after keeping them on half allowance of 
grog. No good would come of it, and so in truth she 
•tuck when going off the stocks, which was saying as 
plain as dumb thing could say, that she had’nt a long 
cruise to run. I was right loth to go in her, any way, 
but Richard Lee was to be Captain, and no sailor could 
refuse to sail under him. He was as true as steel, 
nobody ever knew him to flinch, let the case be what it 


might; and then, he carried an eye, that took the soul 
out of the toughest seaman, that ever opened a pair of 
clam-shells. 

“ Do sailors always have to open clams?” said 
Tommy D., who was on a visit from the country. We 
all laughed, and Zeke chucked him under the chin, and 
said—“ Yes, when he opens his lips. But, as I was 
saying, Cap’n Lee had a terrible eye, full and black as 
a squall; but then he had a true sailor heart, did’nt 
climb into the ship through the cabin winders, but come 
regully up from the forecastle. 

Well, we’d been cruising about the West Ingy Islands, 
exchanging freight and-to-forth, and on our return vyge, 
somewhere in latitude—“Oh, never mind the latitude, 
nor longitude neither,” cried a dozen little shrill, sharp, 
eager voices, all in one breath. Well, well, we was 
somewhere in the Gulf-Stream. It was my watch on 
deck, and a pale young man, that went out for his health, 
because he writ poetry, and sot up nights makin faces 
at the moon, came and stuck himself down astern of me. 
I didn’t like it jeest right, for I was thinkin of Sukey 
Bacon, and a nice gal she was. Ho whomever, I tried 
to look civil, and said nothing. He had sat there about 
a half an hour, when I, tipping an eye all around the 
horizon, to keep a look-out for squalls, that are always 
keepin the deuce to pay in them seas, I see a brisk 
light off to the nor-east. 

“ What’s the kick up off there,” says I, sposin it to 
be some craft a-fire. With that the young man run 
down, and up comes Cap’n Lee, his great eyes lookin 
as if they was’nt never made to shut, no how.” 

“ What have we here?” says he, seizing the speakin- 
trumpet and puttin it to his mouth, as if he feared 
nobody; for the thing was bearing down upon us, before 
a light wind, and we could see her spars, and sails, and 
her light rigging in the midst of the flame. Soon as 
she came in speakin distance, Cap’n Lee hailed her. 

“ Ship-a-hoy, Mr. Beelzebub; where are you from, 
where bound, and what’s your cargo?” 

My hair stood right on eend, and the strange sail 
came down upon us, and almost touched our stern. 
’Twos an awful sight. I must say she’d a ben a nice 
model for a ship, barrin the pattern was made by old 
Nick himself; but every thing was so trim and easy, and 
she lay down to the water so handsome, that I was sure 
he must some time or other have been a sailor himself, 
to do the thing so handsomely. To be sure, where her 
hull touched the water, there was a terrible sizzlin. 
Well, down she came along side, and, sure enough, we 
could sec Old Nick himself standing to the helm, like 
any Cap’n; and there, chained fast, with a red-hot 

chain, stood old-, the owner of the Morgianna. He 

gin us a terrible look as he went by, and lifted up both 
hands in a w ay that was piteous to behold. But I really 
believe his mouth was sewed up, or he would have 
spoke. 

Cap’n Lee laid his hand, solem-like, upon my shoulder. 
“ Zeke,” says he, “ I believe Satan has got his due,” 
and he took out the log-book, and sat down the circum¬ 
stance, and the latitude and longitude, day of the month. 
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week, and hour of the night. Well, we had a rough ; 
time of it after this, squalls and gales; was blown off' 
two or three times. After a time, we got in, and the | 
first news we hearn was, that old — was dead. 
Cap f n Lee looked at me, and I looked at him. We 
found out jeest the time the old sinner died, and sure 
enough, ’twas jeest the same hour and minnit that we 
saw him off there, aboard that blazin craft, smokin with 
brimstone. 

So much for the story of Old Zeke. The old man got 
up and walked away, for the recital had wrought power¬ 
fully upon his own imagination, and we children stood 
huddled together with pale faces; and little Tommy D., 
had grasped my arm so tightly, as to leave black and 
blue spots for a long time afterwards. The rest of the 
stories connected with the Morgianna, must be deferred 
to another time. 


Original. 

VOICES OF HOME. 

BY MRS. M. ST. LEON LOUD. 

Voicis of home? ye are on the breeze, 
ie are sighing soft through the budding trees; 
Spring has come with a gentle reign, 

And ye are sounding o’er hill and plain. 

From a far green valley, ye come, ye come! 

Speak to the wanderer, voices of home! 

Tell me of those I shall see no more. 

Of all I loved in the days of yore. 

List! from the bank where the violet lies, 

Where the honey-bee for his treasure flies— 

A voice of home! 

41 The bowers thou hast twined are green and bur, 
Thickly the blossoms are clustering there. 

Wilt thou not come ? 

Sweet is the air with the breath of Spring, 

Birds are abroad on a glancing wing; 

Each wild strain from their joyous throats, 

Like a bursting chorus of welcome notes, 

Recalls thee home!” 

Voices of home! would ye bear me back 
To the scenes of my childhood's sunny track ? 
Would ye win me away from my chosen lot. 

To pleasures the gay world knoweth not? 

Tell me, oh! tell me, of that loved hearth, 

Where cluster the joys and hopes of earth. 

Speak of the home I shall see no more, 

And of all I loved in the days of yore. 

Hark! from the stream as it murmurs by, 

In the sunlight making glad melody— 

A voice of old! 

“ Green is the bank where thy young feet strayed. 
Cool is the air in the willow shade, 

And waves of gold 

Are flashing bright in the noontide ray, 

And music sounds where the fountains play; 
Come! for the flowers and young birds are there, 
The clear stream flows and thy home is fair, 

As in 4gys of old.” 


Voices of home! do ye mock my prayer? 

Do the feet of my kindred still linger there? 

And she whose love like a holy star, 

Hath shone on my path in the world afar— 

Are the eyes still bright that upon me smiled, 

And prayeth she still for her absent child ? 

Brothers and sisters! oh! where are they, 

Have they pass’d like me from that home away? 
Again ! as the wind the green leaves stirr’d, 

The wail of a mournful voice was heard— 

A household tone! 

44 I swept alone through the empty halls, 

And waved the grass on the mouldering walls, 

And the dark hearth-stone: 

I moved the billow to mighty wrath. 

As a tall ship sped on its ocean path; 

And scattered the leaves from a pale white rose, 

As I passed o’er the graves where the dead repose. 
Alone! alone! 

Voices of home! ye are gone! ye are gone ! 

Ye pass’d away in that last sad tone; 

Call me no more for the home is dark, 

Where I turn’d like a dove to its shelt’ring ark; 
The flowers I nursed may in splendor vie, 

With the rainbow hues of the Summer sky— 

The joyful burst of the wild bird’s song, 

And the music of waters that glide along— 

Though all that is glorious, all that is fair. 

In the face of nature still dwelleth there. 

It is home no more! 

For the golden links of affection's chain. 

By death’s dark angel are broke in twain. 

And the dream is o’er; 

Voices of home! farewell, farewell! 

Pass on in the midst of the loved to dwell; 

A sweeter voice to my lonely heart, 

Speaks of a home where kindred part, 

No more, no more. 


Original. 

MAN. 

FROM THE POLISH OF KROPIK8KI. 
BY W. O. HOWARD. 


They reared him a monument gorgeous, sublime, 
Which seemed to defy the convulsions of time; 

And man thought that the terrible might of his hand. 

The invasions of change and decay could withstand; 
Then inflated with pride, he breathed the vain cry, 

Oh! how noble, how mighty , how chainless am I! 

At this moment, the clouds gathered darkly on high, 
And the red lightnings gleamed from the depths of the 
sky; 

The live thunder uttered its deep startling sound. 

The proud monument tottered and fell to the ground; 
Then terror’s black pinions o’ershadowed the man, 
(While the blood through his system more speedily ran;) 
And extorted the bitter, the penitent cry,— 

Oh! how little, how little, how little ami! , 
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THE ROSE OF PLORA. — TWO SISTERS. 


Original. 

THE ROSE OF PLORA. 

BT JAMBS HOGG, THE ETTRICE SHEPHERD. 

Oh, why has the rose o’ Plora gane, 

Frac her father’s ha’ at this eerie hour? 

Slowly and sadly, and a’ alane, 

To gaze on the Tweed from the Fairy’s bower, 
The stainless dew, like diamond beads, 

Is gemming her locks o* gowden sheen; 

And the bonnie blue bell o’ the emerant meads, 

Is like the hue o’ her twa bricht e’en. 

And aye she looks on the swa’ing breast, 

O’ the chrystal Tweed as it rushes by j 
And glints up to the starry west, 

Like a babe that seeks its mother’s eye. 

And sweet as the summer wind that sips 
The honey frae the clover rose ; 

Is the breath that comes frae her cherry lips, 
Through pearls as pure as mountain snows, 

A tinkling far on the air is heard, 

Like a thousand bells o’ silver sound; 

And every flower on the mossy sward, 

Is bowing and waving its head around, 

While a rainbow spans the arch o’ nicht, 

In the mellow hues o* the soft moonlight, 

Striped wi' bars o’ changing dies, 

Like morn and eve commingling skies. 

Oh, weel kens young Phemie her lover is near, 
When sic sweet strains salute her ear; 

A lover that bears nac stain o’ earth, 

That never yet sprang frae mortal birth, 

But was got in the realms o* the sun and sea, 

Of the far far hame o* the fay countrie. 

Now the owlet has left the auld grey oak ; 

An’ the raven his neuk in the mossy rock, 

And the lintie has left his whinny bush, 

To sing wi’ the lark and freckled thrush; 

And the gled wi’ the dove is wheeling aboon 
The river’s breast in the beams o’ the moon, 

And the bee wi his horn o’ drowsy sound, 

Is calling ilk fay to the greenwood’s ground; 

To meet their king in the Fairy bower, 

Where he comes to greet his eartlily flow er. 

The spray on the river’s breast is belling 
Like molten drops o’ silver sheen; 

And the strains o’ a thousand harps are swelling, 
From the viewless depths o’ a land unseen. 
Like wreaths of snow in the moonlight beaming, 
The waves are parting on every side; 

As a youth arrayed in glory’s gleaming, 

Forth on a milkwhite steed doth ride. 


On his brow is placed a coral crown, 

And a robe of leme around him glows; 

And his skin is white as the thistle’s down. 

And his cheek is red as the rowan rose. 

And the licht o’ luve is in his e’e, 

And the sound o’ luve is on his tongue ; 

As fondly he clasps in fervency, 

The rose o’ Plora sweet and young. 

Oh ! bright and beauteous glowed each gem, 

In heaven’s cerulean diadem ; 

While the sickle moon it waxed amain, 

’Till the night looked like the day again, 

And the owl and the bat shrunk back dismayed. 

To the hoary oak and the gloomy shade, 

And the lark careered on his dappled wing, 

And high in the heaven’s arch did sing, 

Deeming it day, as the sprite and bride 
Sank for aye in the chrystal tide. 

Note. —The authenticity of the above poem, our reader® may 
rely upon. “ In the itinuner of 1830,” *ays our correspondent, 
“along with the late John Mackay Wilson, author of‘Talas of 
the Border/ I had the pleasure of enjoying the society of 
the Ettrick Shepherd at his residence of Altrive Lake, for 
nearly two days. In the course of our conversation, I expressed 
a desire that he would favor me with a small testimony of my 
personal acquaintance with him, and hinting that it would be 
most agreeable in the form of a few poetical lines. To this he 
seemed averse, alleging as an excuse. ‘ that it was not «t a f 
times that kis muse would jingle / A youny lady who was 
present, perceiving my disappointment, as a kind of palliative, 
told me that I was welcome to a copy of an origtnal poem 
which the shepherd had contributed to her album. As a curi¬ 
osity, 1 transcribed it, and which the poet kindly authenticated 
with his autograph.” 

Original. 

THE PORTRAIT OF TWO SISTERS. 

BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

Sweet sisters—blest the art that keeps 
The form of grace, the brow of snow. 

From Time’s dark wing, that coldly sweeps 
To blight those beauties while they glow; 

But that which gives each charm its power. 

The heart sincere—the thought refin’d— 

The love that soothes affliction’s hour— 

The calm and holy light of mind— 

These ask no limner’s magic skill, 

Nor shrink at adverse fortune’s moan ; 

Through fading years they flourish still— 

Sweet sisters, guard them as your own. 

The above lines were suggested on seeing the portrait of 
two beautiful sisters, the daughters of Robert Walsh, Esq. of 
Philadelphia, at the studio of Mr. tiealy, in Paris. 

Parity Dec . 1, 1840. 
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Original. 

THE MOTHER’S OFFERING. 

BT MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 


Hannah, to Shiloh, brought her child, 
The beautiful, the pure; 

The weary way he had beguil’d 
With many an artless lure, 

Yet now she nerv’d herself to part— 
Ah ! woman's strength is in her heart. 

II. 

Once and again she fondly press’d 
Her own, her cherish’d one ; 

With tearful eye, the babe she bless’d. 
And then she felt ’twas done ! 

He was the Lord’s ! an off*ring fair, 
The mother joy’d to leave him there. 


Original. 

LOVE’S SEASONS. 

BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 

Love hath its seasons like the year. 

As well defined as they;— 

Its Spring is when, ’mid hope and fear, 
The heart first owns its potent sway; 
And from the ico of apathy, 

Freed by the genial beam. 

Feels its warm fancies bright and free, 
Form into Love’s young glowing dream. 

Betrothal is Love’s summer tide, 

When all is green and gay, 

When not a cloud of doubt may hide 
The splendor or the warmth of day ; 
Then Love’s strong sun is high in Heaven, 
Intensely clear and bright, 

And in his glance new grace is given 
To Hope’s rich flow’rets bathed in light. 

Love’s Autumn comes with holy prayer, 
And mystic mnmage ring, 

When hopes fulfilled may richly bear 
The fruits unknown to early spring; 

And still while youth or health remain, 
Love’s harvest hour will last, 

Filled with calm joy or pleasing pain, 

And gratitude for blessings past. 

Love’s Winter comes, then snowy hairs 
Their crown of glory form, 

And at home’s shrine the heart prepares 
A refuge from life’s outer storm; 

And Love’s pure atmosphere is bright 
Albeit its heat be less, 

And old affection in its light, 

Is happy in past happiness. 

6 


Original. 

TO THE EARTH. 

BY E. S. JEWETT. 

Great handiwork of the Eternal God ! 

Where dost thou swing—or where is thine abode T 
Away through realms unknown, ’mong sister spheres, 
On trackless void thy tireless being veers ; 

Yet as thou trav’lest o’er the fields of space, 

Marked is thy course, and measured is thy race. 

Borne swift and far, and plumed with wealth and fame. 
One source was thine—thine is a single aim; 

And on rough rocks, low peering from thy breast, 

Thy age is notch’d—thy Maker’s might expressed. 

The same in ages past—the same to-day— 

No thrall can gird thee, and no change can sway; 

Save when in one great hour thou shalt expire, 

And worlds shall shrivel o’er thy funeral pyre. 

Smiling and frowning with the season’s change, 

One garb is thine through thy revolving range; 

The dust now wrought to strength, is wrought in rain; 
It falls to-morrow, and is dust again. 

No change—no change, save that in man we see— 
Thrones rise and totter—’tis the same to thee. 

Vast as thou seem’st, and mighty as thou art, 

Of great Creation thou art but a part— 

A little part; yet, when we view thy seas, 

Lifted by storms, or trembling in the breeze. 

Or rest the eye where cloud-girt mountains frown, 

Or, from their peaks, on bustling realms look down. 

We shrink within os silently we feel 

We there have view’d Creation’s broadest seal: 

But though with conscious weakness shrinks the soul, 
That soul shall live and feel when seasons cease to roll. 
Hartford , Con. 


Original. 

STANZAS. 

How soon they arc faded, 

Those bright-tinted flowers! 

Though with fondest care shaded. 

In t eauty’s gay bowers. 

Like the hopes we oft cherish, 

In youth’s sunny day, 

They spring up—to perish. 

They bloom—to decay. 

The wild-bird sings sweetly. 

While borne through the sky, 

Its Music, how fleetly 
’Tis whisper’d—to die. 

So the joys which rise gladly, 

To nourish the heart, 

Like echoes—fall sadly— 

Like echoes—depart. c. B. 
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HAIR. 


Orlf inal. 

HAIR. 

BT H. T. TUCKKIUf AK. 

Hair is an eloquent emblem. It is the mother’s 
pride to dress her child's rich locks; the lover’s joy to 
gaze on the hair-locket of his mistress; the mourner’s 
despair to see the ringlet stir as if in mockery of death, 
by the marble cheek of the departed. How the hue of 
hair is hallowed to the fancy! From the 44 glossy 
raven ” to the 44 silver sable,” from the 44 brown in the | 
shadow, and gold in the sun,” to blonde and silken 
thread, there is a vocabulary of hues appealing to each 
memory. 

The beautiful economy of nature is signally displayed 
in the human hair. The most simple expedient in the 
animal frame, the meanest adjunct, as it were, to the 
figure, yet how effective! 

44 Hyacintbine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hong 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad: 

She, as a veil, down to the slender waist. 

Her unadorned tresses wore. 

Disheveled, but in wanton ringlets wav’d, 

As the vine curb her tendrils, which implies 
Subjection, but required with gentle sway, 

And by her yielded, by him best received, 

Yielded with eoy submission, modest pride, 

And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 

In this passage, the blind bard of Paradise has inter¬ 
preted the natural language of woman’s hair before the 
artifices of fashion had curtailed its natural grace. 
Whoever has attentively perused one of the pictures of 
the old masters, where a female figure is therein repre¬ 
sented, must have perceived, perhaps unconsciously, 
that the long, flexible ringlets conveyed an impression 
to the mind of dependence. The short, tight curls of a 
gladiatorial statue, on the contrary, give the idea of 
self-command and unyielding will. There is a poetical 
charm in the unshorn tresses of a beautiful woman, 
which Milton has not exaggerated. I have seldom 
received a more sad conviction of the bitterness of pov¬ 
erty, than was conveyed by the story of a lovely girl in 
one of the continental towns, who was obliged to sell 
her hair for bread. She was of humble parentage, 
but nature had adorned her head with the rarest perfec¬ 
tion. Her luxuriant and glowing ringlets, constituted 
the pride of her heart. She rejoiced in this distinction 
as the redeeming point of her destiny. Often would a 
blush of pleasure suffuse her cheek as she caught a 
stranger’s eye regarding them admiringly, when at her 
lowly toil. The homeliness of her gait, the poverty of 
her condition, were relieved by this native adornment. 
It is wonderful to what slight tokens the self-respect of 
poor mortals will cling, and how the very maintenance 
of virtue often depend* upeo some frail association. 

A strain of music, glimpses of a remembered counte¬ 
nance, a dream, a word, will often analhilate a vile 
intention, or unseal the fountain of the heart. A palm- 
tree in England drew tears from an Eastern wanderer, 
and the native wisdom of Jennie Deans led her to make 
her first visit to the Duko of Argyle, arrayed in a plaid, 
knowing his honor’s heart 44 would warm to the tartan.” 


And thus to the simp l e-h earted maiden her rich and 
flowing hair was a crown of glory t h e only or a um - 
stance that elevated her in her own estimation. Aad 
when the iron necessity of want cane upon her, and 
she was a homeless orphan—when every thing had b een 
parted with, and all appeals to compassion had failed, 
the spirit of the poor creature yielded to hunger, and 
she sold her hair. Before this sacrifice, she had re¬ 
sisted, with the heroism of innocence, the temptation to 
purchase food at the expense of honor. But when the 
wants of nature were appeased, and she went forth 
shorn of her cherished ornament, the consciousness of 
her loss induced despair, and she resigned herself hope¬ 
lessly to a career of infamy. 

Abundant hair is said to be indicative of strength, and 
fine hair, of susceptibility. In the hair are written the 
stern lessons of life. It falls away from the head of 
sickness, and the brows of the thoughtful. The bright 
lot of childhood is traced in its golden threads, the free 
buoyancy of youth is waked by its wild luxuriance; the 
throe of anguish, die touch of age, entwine it with a silver 
tissue; and intensity of spirit will there anticipate the 
snows of time. The hair of Columbus was white at 
thirty; and before that period, Shelley’s dark waving 
curls were dashed with snow. In the account of the 
execution of the unfortunate Mary, the last touch of 
pathos is given to the scene when it is stated that as 
the executioner held up the severed head, it was per¬ 
ceived that the auburn locks were thickly strewed with 
grey. 

Associations of sentiment attach strongly to the hair. 
Around it is wreathed the laurel garland of feme. Amid 
if tremble the flowers of a bridal. The Andalusian 
women always wear roses in their glossy^ black hair. 
The barbarous practice of scalping doubtless originated 
in a savage idea of desecrating the Admple of the soul, 
as well as of gathering trophies oT victory. The head 
is shaven by the monks in token of humility, and the 
stationaiy civilization of the Chinese is indicated by no 
custom more strikingly than that of wearing only a 
single forelock, the very acme of the unpicturesqne. 
There were few more characteristic indications of a 
highly artificial state of society than the absurd style of 
dressing the head once so fashionable. Even at the 
present day, no part of female costume betrays indivi¬ 
dual taste more clearly than the style in which the hair 
is worn. To tear the hair is a true expresfe^on of 
despair, and the patriarchal ceremony of scattering 
ashes on the head, was the deepest sign of sorrow. 
How much the desolate grandeur of the scene on the 
heath, in Lear, is augmented by his 44 white flakes ” 
that u challenge pity,” and what a picture we have of 
Bassanio’s love, when he says— 

“ Her sunny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece, 

Which makes her seat at Belmont, Colchos strand, 

And many Jasons coma in quest of her.” 

The women at the siege of Messina, wrought their 
hair into bow-strings fer the archers, and on a similar 
occasion in the Spanish wars, the females of a small 
garrison bound their hair under the chin, to appear like 
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beard, and arranging themselves on the ramparts, in¬ 
duced the enemy to surrender. 

Sampson’s hair was singularly associated with his 
misfortunes, and the abundant locks of Absalom wrought 
the downfall of his pride. It is often a net to entrap 
the affections. The hair speaks the heart. Laura’s 
flying tresses haunted Petrarch’s fancy: 

44 Qunl Ninfs in fonti, in solve, mni qital Dea 
Chiome d’ oro si fino a I’aura eciolse 7” 

It is the surviving memorial of our physical existence: 

44 There seems a love in hnir, though it be de a d ■ 

It is the gentlest, yet the strongest thread 
Of our frail plant—a blossom from the tree, 

Surviving the proud trunk ; as if it said, 

Patience aod gentleness is power. In mo 
Bahold affectionate eternity.” 

D’Israeli paints Contarini Fleming, the creature of 
passion, after his wife’s death, as clipping off her long 
tresses, twining them about his neck, and springing 
from a precipice. Miss Porter makes Helen Mar 
embroider into the banner of Wallace, the ensanguined 
hair of his murdered Marion. Goldsmith’s coffin was 
opened to obtain some of his hair for a fair admirer, and 
there is a striking anecdote of a man who was prevented 
from declaring love to his friend’s betrothed, by recog¬ 
nizing on the hand he had clasped, a ring, containing 
the hair of his rival. With what a pathetic expressive¬ 
ness does the “ Ccnci ” conclude: 

Bftrice. 44 Give yournelf no unnecessary pain, 

My dear Lord Cardinal. Here, mother, tie 
My girdle for me, aiul bind up this hair 
In any simple knot ; ay, that does well. 

And yours, I ace, is coming down. Hutr often 
Have ice dime this for one another ! and nom 
We sholl not do if o»y more. My hood ! 

We are quite ready. Well, ’tis very well.” 

The dialogue between King John and Constance, is 
‘ very significant :— 

King Pkiliv. 44 Bind up those tresses. Oh, what love I note j 
In the fair multitude of those her hairs ! 

Where, but by chnncc, a silver dross hath fallen, 

Even to that dross tcu thousand wiry frienda 
Do glue themselves in sociuhle grief; 

Like true, inseparable, faithful loves, 

Sticking together in calamity.” 

Constance. 44 To England, if you will.” 

King Philip. 44 Bind up your hairs.” j| 

Constance. 44 Yes, that I will, and wherefore will I do it I 
I tore them from tlioir lionds ; and cried aloud, 

Oh, that these hands could so redeem my sou, 

As they have given these hairs their liberty ! 

But now I envy at their liberty, 

And will again commit them to their bonds. 

Because my poor child ia a prisoner.” 


Habit hath so vast a prevalence over the human 
mind, that there is scarcely any thing too strange or too 
strong to be asserted of it. The story of the miser, 
who, from long accustoming to cheat others, came at 
last to cheat himself, and with great delight and 
triumph, picked his own pocket of a guinea, to convey to 
his hoard, is not impossible or improbable. In like 
manner it fares with the practisers of deceit, who, from 
having long deceived their acquaintance, gain, at lost, a 
power of deceiving themselves, and acquire that very 
opinion, however false, of their own abilities, excellen¬ 
cies, and virtues, inlo which they have, for years, per¬ 
haps, endeavored to betray their neighbors. 


Original. 

WOMAN’S LOVE. 

BT MRS. KMELINE S. SMITH. 

Love, in the heart of woman, is a paradox, a strange 
compound of contrarieties—a bright and beautiful hope, 
overshadowed by anxiety and fear—a sweet and thril¬ 
ling delight, troubled by the keenest sorrow. It is a 
plant that springs up and attains perfection instanta¬ 
neously, yet arc its roots so deeply imbedded in the 
soil which nurtures it, that no blast of adversity can 
disfigure its foliage ; no storms of passion mar its endu¬ 
ring beauty. It is a flower of the brightest hues and 
sweetest fragrance, which bursts into full and perfect 
loveliness at the very instant of budding ! Its brilliant 
coloring never fades—its grateful perfume never passes 
away, and while the life blood is warm within the 
heart that cherishes it, that flower is never known to 
change. Its early companions, Hope and Happiness, 
may pass away for ever—life may grow dark with 
despair—Poverty, Pain, and Sorrow, may come and 
shed their blighting influence around it, still it remains 
unchanged. The cold breath of indifference and 
neglect may be the only airs that fan H, still it does not 
wither. The rude foot of insult and oppression may 
seek to destroy it, by trampling it to the earth, but it 
will rise again in its purity, and the wrongs it suffers be 
forgotten, in tbe remembrance of earlier years, and the 
soft and serene loveliness of its spring time will again 
return in its freshness, and bloom. It is a beautiful 
mystery. Who con comprehend it T 


Original. 

THE SABBATH BELL. 

BY JOHN M’CABE. 

’Tis sweet to hear the Sabbath bell, 

Whose soft and silvery chime 

Breaks on the ear with fall and swell. 
Wafting our thoughts from time. 

I love to hear its mellow strain. 

Come floating up the dell; 

While wending to that sacred fane, 

Where chimes the Sabbath bell. 

How memory mingles with that peal! 

How hours of other years! 

How sad the thoughts, that, pensive, steal 
Along my trickling tears I 

Thoughts, mournful to my bosom lone, 

Yet those I would not qneH; 

For, soothing to my grief, that tone 
Of thine, sweet Sabbath bell. 

A few years more—the winds, so bland, 

Will bid the young flowers wave; 

Which, oh! perhaps some soft sweet hand, 
Will plant around my gravel . 

I’ll miss thy dear, familiar voice, 

Which, ah .' so oft could tell 

My heart, though tempest-tost, “ rejoice,”— 
Thou dear, dear Sabbath bell! 
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OH! WEEP NO MORE, SWEET MOTHER. 


THE POETRY WRITTEN BY L. E. L.—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY ASAHEL ABBOT. 


Oh! weep no more, sweet Mo-ther; Oh! w'ecp no more to - night, And on - ly 
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SECOND TERSE. 


But now the wind goes wailing 
O’er the dark and trackless deep, 

And I know your grief, sweet Mother, 
Though I only hear you weep. 

My Father’s ship will come, Mother, 

In safety o’er the main ; 

When the grapes are dy’d with purple 
He will be back again. 

THIRD TERSE. 

The buds were but in blossom 

When he bade me watch them grow, 

And now the large leaves, Mother, 
Conceal their crimson glow. 

He’ll bring us shells and sea-weed, 

And binds of shining wing; 

But what are those, dear Mother 7 
It is himself he’ll bring. 

FOURTH TERSE. 

Our beautiful Madonna 

Will mark how you hare wept. 

The pray’rs of early morning, 

The vigils you have kept: 

She will guide the stately vessel. 
Though the sea be dark and drear; 

Another week of sunshine. 

And Father will be here. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 

Life amd Land or Burns, by Allan Cunningham: J. if HI Q. 
Langley .—Various biographies of Burns have been given to the 
public, but we have ever considered them principally compila¬ 
tions, written more with a view to the trade of book-making, 
than from a love and sound knowledge of their subject. To be 
sure, Currie's biography is an elaborate work, and was under¬ 
taken from the laudablo motive of benefiting the wife and 
children of the neglected bard, but however geucrous and 
praiseworthy his intentions, however elegant and correct his 
composition, still, a congeniality of poetical temperament is 
wanting in all its pages. Lockhart has proved himself, in many 
respects, competent to the task, but frequently displays a 
carelessness in research, and an ignorance of the domestic 
character of the poet. But, Allan Cunningham, “ honest Allan," 
has sprung from the peasantry of Scotland. Like Burns, he has 
partaken of their loves, hopes, joys, and sorrows. He has 
looked upon the subject of his memoir, has lived in terms of 
intimacy with his family, and it may be truly said, that the 
“ mantle of Burns has fallen upon him thus naturally qualilied, 
he has produced the best biography of the poet which has yet 
appeared. In his labor he has been assisted by the accomplished 
bard of the “ Pleasures of Hope," who has contributed several 
original communications, while the powerful writer, Carlyle, 
has giicn an admirable essay on the writings and genius of the 
poet Such names arc a strong proof of the excellence of the 
work, and warrant us in calling it the most authentic record 
and elucidation of the private and poetical character of Burns, 
that we have ever perused. 

Tiie Quadroone : Harper if Brothers .—An exciting and 
well told tale, the best which bus yet coine from the pen of this 
author. There is oue female character in it, that of Aztlie, 
unsurpassed in its execution by any living author, if we may, 
perhaps, except the dramatic heroines of Knowles, a beiug of 
beauty and love, almost too fine for this every-day existence. 
To be sure, sho is the creature of fuucy, invested with the 
poetry of romance, and occasionally bordering upon incongruity, 
yet so beautifully has the author drawn her, so deeply bos he 
interested us in her fate, that we forget this fault and regard her 
only with admiration. The other female characters bear the 
coloring of a skilful artist, especially that of Ozmn, although 
it is but iu many respects a counterpart of a former oue 
in our author’s writings. The male actors of the scene, arc 
all too wild and extravagant in their natures and operation, and 
placed in circumstances so unuaturul, that we are compelled to 
condemn the author for descending to such exaggeration, when 
he is so capable to the execution of better things. This, with 
an occasional inattention to the principles of composition, are 
the only faults to be found, and we point them out thus candidly, 
because we admire the genius and honor the ability of Professor 
Ingraham. He ia yet a young writer, a wide field is before him, 
and if we opine not too greatly, he is destined to become one of 
the most popular novelists of America. 

Corse df. Leon : Harper if Brothers .—This will prove a most 
acceptable book to the lovers of James’ writings, and where is 
the romance reader that is not. To say that it ia equal to the 
generality of his former productions, would be untrue, as it so 
evidently bears the marks of book-making, displaying a hasti¬ 
ness of style and a deficiency of originality in the characters, 
that did we not know that the author was capable of thehigbest 
efforts of excellence, we would lie incliued to pronounce it as 
the production of only a middling writer. From w hat the fault 
arises, is too apparent—his popularity is a guarantee for the 
success of whatever he may produce, and consequently he finds 
his interest in the fertility of his pen, without considering his 
reputation. Nevertheless, be always writes us no other living 
novelist can, a vigor, freshness, and reality appearing in all he 
touches, and ever combining some particular epoch in history 
with his plots, thereby rendering his writings as usefully 
instructive as they are delightfully amusing. We can truly say, 
that Corse de Leon will amply repay perusal. 


Stories for Young People, by Miss Sedgstiek: Harper 
if Brothers. —This is another delightful little volume of moral 
stories, inteuded for the instruction and improvement of the 
young generation. Austere doctrines or prejudiced opinions 
are never to be found in the writings of thia lady, as in those of 
Hannah Moore and some other authoresses. The inculcation of 
pure precepts, and the advancement of truth, morality, and 
religion, through the medium of a fascinating story, without 
regard to creed or sect, are what Miss Sedgwick invariably aims 
; at, and that she is successful, the best proof is to be found ia 
the extensive circulation of her works. 

Ltfe amd Adventures of Rrucb, the Africam Traveller : 
Harper if Brothers. —The name of Bruce is one of high staad- 
| inn in the annals of Scotland, both for heroic and adventurous 
| achievements—first, in the hero of Bannockburn, and second, 

' in the intrepid explorer of Abyssinia and the sources of the 
{ Nile. All the essence of the large work ia judiciously con* 

; deneed in the present volume, which will be found fraught with 
interest and informotiou. 

Combe’s Tour im the ITmited States: Carey if Hart ,— 
If we may except De Tocqueville’s Democracy, this is the most 
sound and able exposition of America and her institutions, 
which has ever proceeded from the pen of any foreign traveller. 
Mr. Combe writes from bis own impressions of men ami manners, 
biased by no national or political feelings, the spirit of 
philanthrophy pervades his pages, while truth, by him, is never 
forgotten. One, and indeed the most prominent feature in the 
work is his strenuous advocacy in the cause of phrenology, 
amounting to a feeling bordering almost upon enthusiasm, a 
scicuce which he wishes to be inculcated and applied practically 
in rrgtilnting the elements of society. Though we do not agree 
with him in this philosophy, we however honor the talent and 
assiduity which he so sincerely exerts in its cause, and recom¬ 
mend these volumes as deserving of a place in every library. 

Short Patent Sermons, by Dote , Jr.: Laurence Labree .— 
In a former number, we expressed our favorable opinion of 
these productions, which have lately appeared in the Sunday 
Mercury—and a continuation of them has since increased, if 
that were possible, our high esteem for the talent which is dis¬ 
played in every passage of them by their author. Persons 
who are unacquninted with the nature of these sermons, 
from their singular title, might be induced to believe that they 
had for their aim, the ridicule of religion, but we can assure 
them that there is not a line but which savors of the purest 
doctrine and the soundest maxims, fit to lie perused by tbe 
most fastidious of any sect or creed, without causing a feeling 
of repugnance in the heart, or a blush of shame on the cheek, of 
the most delicate—while the quaint, racy, and original phraseo¬ 
logy which the author employs, is unsurpassed by any past or 
present writer. They are now publishing in successive num¬ 
bers, so that they will make a couple of handsome volumes 
when completed. Sincerely do we advise every lover of chaste 
humor to become a possessor of them. 

Patapsco, and other Poems, by Charles Soran: L, W. 
Ransom. —The author of these poems possesses a natural and 
easy taste in composition, writing apparently from no studied 
rules, but guided solely from tbe impulse of feeling. We can 
safely reccommend them as infinitely superior to the general 
mass of such productions, which daily inuudalo the market. 

Carleton : Lea if Blanchard. —The main incidents of this 
novel are founded upon the Revolutionary war, and are 
certainly handled in a masterly mnnncr. If this is the author's 
first attempt, wc have a right to expect much from hia Aiture 
efforts. 

Voice to the Married, bp John Walter Austin: J. if H. 
G. Ixinglcy. —The author deserves the gratitude of his country 
for his excellent publication. It is a work which should fiud a 
place in every household. Many of its precepts are worthy of 
being “ graven in letters of gold." 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


The Dram ia still below per—almost at any discount. Tbe 
opera of Zampa, by Herold, has been brought forward at the 
Park by the principal singers lately attached to the National. 
As a musical composition, it is vary unequal—at times startling 
you with its grandeur, at others relapsing into common-place 
strains. The character of the Brigand, by Mr. Manvers, was ill 
adapted to his musical talents, to say nothing of his acting. He 
appeared to be striving to do something which he was conscious 
he was incapable of, imparting to the spectator a feeling of 
painful anxiety for the result. Mr. 8eguin was bold enough in 
the Lieutenant, and that is all we can say of his performance. 
Mrs. Scguin, who sustained the heroine, like Mr. Manvers, 
aimed at what she was not equal to. What is a great fault in 
this lady, and one too much the case ia all singers, we can jl 
hardly comprehend a word of what she utters, from her 
indistinct enunciation, a fault which cannot, (if it can,) be too 
speedily amended. Miss Poole did the little she had to do, 
charmingly; in our estimation, her performance was the gem 
of the opera, and the applause she received was deservedly 
merited. The chorusses, by far the most efficieut part of the 
music, were ably executed. At the Bowery, Mr. Hamblin 
has commenced his summer campaign, with an excellent i 
dramatic and equestrian company, and tokens of his success j 
have been given in highly respectable and numerous audiences.i 
Wat Tyler, and the romantic spectacle of Ivanhoe, most! 
splendidly produced, have been the leading features—the former | 
introducing the manager in a new melo-dramatic character. 
The part of ElUe by Mrs. Anderson, from the Boston theatres, 
was well performed; it is one of no great excellence, and conse¬ 
quently a fitting opportunity was not afforded for a develope- 
ment of her powers; but, in the part of Rebecca, she at ooce 
established herself a mistress of her profession, and w ill prove 
a valuable acquisition to the theatre. Mr. Barry played w ith 
force and feeling, effecting more for the character than it 
deserved. But the most attractive of the entertainments, was 
the performance of the Swiss Brothers, a more delightful 
exhibition has never yet been presented in America, nor one 
better calculated to refine and improve the mind, displaying the 
most eminent models of ancient statuary, with a classical 
fidelity that leaves an impression almost equal to tho beholding 
of tho originals. No artist should neglect viewing them, and 
every parent would find his benefit in permittiug his offspring 
to look upon these beautiful tableaux. They will excite a 
curiosity in the youthfol mind, which will lead it to an inquiry 
calculated to lay open some of the most valuable stores of 
knowledge. At the Olympic, burlesque reigns supreme, and 
attracts fall houses. The Chatham declines in neither popula¬ 
rity nor profit. Mr. Burton, of Philadelphia, has opened the 
Na tio na l Opera House with the Naiad Queen, a drama com¬ 
bining all that is magnificent in spectacle—while the Franklin, 
now styled Little Drury, has fallen into the hands of Messieurs 
Hield and Gann, who have brought together a uaefol and 
talented company. 


The Death or the late Peesioent.— General Harrison, 
the patriot, the soldier, and the statesman, has paid the debt of 
nature. Called from hit borne by the universal acclamation of 
a people, (whither he had retired after fighting the battles of bis 
country, like Cincinnatus of the Roman world,) to wield tbe 
helm iu the council, as he did the sword in tbe field. A 
grateful nation bad placed him on the highest pinnacle of honor 
and entwined the wreath of affection around his aged brows, 
when the angel of death came upon him, and he was gathered, 
in the fulness of years and virtue, to another and a better world. 
The words of a modern author in describing the character of a 
good and wise man, are truly applicable to our departed lather. 
“ No human being ever wore his faculties so meek, or performed 
greet works with less consciousness of their greatness—his was 
a mighty spirit, unheedful of his might, and guided only by a 
patriotic love of his country’s welfare. In another age, he 
will stand forth in the formost rank among the master spirits of 
his century; and be admitted to a place among the cboeen of 
all centuries. His deeds, the memory of what he did and was, 
will rise afar off, like a towering land-mark in the solitude of 
the past, when distance shall have dwarfed into inviaibility the 
lesser people that encompassed him and hid him from the near 
beholder.” Peace to his ashes—honor to his name! 


New Volume. —In an improved garb, fashioned expressly for 
the “ Ladies’ Companion,” appears the present number, commen¬ 
cing tbe fifteenth volume; the work having now been in exis¬ 
tence for seven successive years, the greatest part of which has 
embraced a period, unprecedented in the annals of our Constitu¬ 
tion, lor a prostration of business, and consequently most unpro- 
pitious to the cause of letters. To say thut we have not been ma¬ 
terially affected by such a fortuity, would bo a vain boast, and an 
unfounded assertion; yet, nevertheless, we have found warm 
and willing hearts who have enabled us steadily to progress in 
our duties, and ultimately to achieve the proudest wish of our 
being, tbe establishing a journul of the highest literary charac¬ 
ter. At the commencement of the “ Companion,” the periodical 
press of America was entirely composed of publications which 
laid little or no claim to originality, being principally selections 
from foreign journals, while a fastidious censorship was care- 
folly exerted against the efforts of our native writers, as if 
literary genius were incompatible with the American character. 
To be sore, a few bold and original spirits had won for them¬ 
selves a high reputation, but singular to say, they had first to 
secure for their writings the stomp of foreigu favor, before they 
were accepted by their countrymen. To reward literary labor, 
was an act comparatively unknown or seldom thought of in 
America, and the author who gave his time and talent to such 
a profession, was obliged to publish at his own risk, and find 
his reward in tbe jealous and niggardly praises of a few. 
Under this state of affairs, it was not, therefore, to be expected 
that men of genius would employ their faculties in a cause so 
hopeless, and especially in periodical composition, where they 
were only tolerated, and ever considered secondary to their 


Native Actors abroad.: —Mr. Oxley, the young American j 
Tragedian, we are happy to learn from the Jamaica journals, j 
has created quite a sensation by his admirable performance of 
Hamlet. From a long and elaborate article in the Kingston 
Dally Journal we extract the following— M As a performance we 
consider it the best ever presented to a Kingston audience. His 
walk, his entire self-possession, his commanding and truly cha¬ 
racteristic appearance, his gracefo! and classic attitudes, com¬ 
manded the admiration and elicited the unbounded applause of 
the assembled multitude. Mr. Oxley’s conception and reading 
of the part were faultless. He certainly differs from Mac ready, 
Kemble, Vandenhoff, or Charles Kean, preserving the happy 
medium between the methodical, and somewhat prosing style 
of tbe three first, and extreme fervor and impetuosity of the 
latter, and the * applauding that did applaud again’ whoa the 
curtain foil, must have convinced Mr. Oxley that bis standing is 
already appreciated, and that he will ever find our countrymen 
ready to greet him most warmly, both as an actor and a man.” 


foreign brethren—lienee, to a great extent, the weak and 
unhealthy state of our Magazine literature. With this convic¬ 
tion, and a desire to cherish the latent gonius of our country, 
we were first prompted to the publication of the <( Companion,” 
and how for our efforts have been crowned with success, the 
support of tbe public is tho best criterion, while with honest 
pride we may aver that the establishing of our Magazine has 
created a total revolution ia our periodical press, and advanced 
it to a standard of excellence, commensurate with that of any 
country. But for tbe pages of the “ Companion,” many of our 
moat popular writers would have been left to wither in obscurity 
u and waste their sweetness on the desert air.” But, by cheer¬ 
fully receiving their contributions, kindly advising, and liberally 
remunerating their efforts, we have succeeded in bringing 
forward n host of writers that now can challenge competition 
with the most distinguished of the European press. For a 
proof of this, we need only refer our renders to our early num¬ 
bers, where they will find that most of the American authors 
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who now enjoy a high renown, there made their first essays and 
acquired the first basis of their reputation. Our example was 
speedily followed by many contemporaries, and although we 
rather rejoice at, than deprecate their doing so, since it has 
proved so beneficial to the character of our country, yet we 
boldly claim the honor of haring been the first who extended 
the hand of encouragement to native genius. Nor have our 
exertions been wanting in securing the services of many of the 
most popular English writers, at an expense which nothing but 
a desire to sustain the exalted character of the 44 Companion” 
at home and abroad, and a lore for the fosterage of genius could 
have induced us to encounter. An enumeration of a few of the 
names of those who hare adorned our pages, will best evince 
this fact—Longfellow, Ingraham, Simms, Thomas, Neal, Her¬ 
bert, Mellen, Sargent, Benjamin, Daniels, Woodworth, Morris, 
Tuckerman, Street, Dawes, Pike, Hamilton, Mackenzie, of Eng 
land, with Alesdames Sigourney, Embury, EUet, Seba Smith, 
S. C. Hall, of England, Holland, of England, Browne, of England, 
Stephens, Osgood, etc., etc., etc., a list that no other Magazine 
can present, and which stamps the “ Companion” with the 
impress of excellence. Whilst it has ever been our study to 
render the literary portion of the work its prominent feature, 
we beg to call the attention of the community to the engravings 
which monthly adorn our pages, unsurpassed in execution by 
any similar periodical, and at the same time to claim respect 
for having been the first who introduced original engravings 
in a monthly publication. 4< In olden times,” worn out plates 
of Annuals and other works, were deemed sufficient for the 
pages of a Magazine, and vaunted of as superior embellishments. 
To retrieve this stain upon the general character of Magazine 
illustrations, we resolved to hazard the experiment in furnish¬ 
ing original engravings , executed expressly for the “Compan¬ 
ion.” The result proved successful, laudation and reward from 
every quarter were bestowed upon us, ’till now we can challenge 
comparison with, if not superiority over the majority of the 
most expensive pictorial Annuals. Of the musical department 
of the work, it is conceded on all hands to be the most judicious 
and tasteful of that science which appears in any publication, 
while no other art, science, or adornment, congenial with the 
character of the work, will by us, be neglected in consequence 
of the expense attendant upon its procurement These explana¬ 
tory remarks we consider a* appropriate, at the commencement 
of a new volume, inasmuch as mauy individuals who are anxious 
to encourage the genius of their native country, may be im¬ 
pressed with the claims the “ Ladies’ Companion,” has upon 
their consideration and support 

Death or Richard Haughton, Esq.—It is with the most 
painful feelings that we record the demise of Richard Haughton, 
Esq., editor and proprietor of the Boston Atlas, one of the most 
unflinching advocates in the cause of our present political 
administration. For many months past be had been laboring 
under a broken constitution, greatly augmented by his assiduous 
devotion to the interests of his party, and at length, by the 
advice of his friends, was on the ere of departing in the Acadia 
for Europe, on Saturday, the 17th. ultimo, in the hope that a 
change of climate would restore him to his former state of 
heolth, when he was struck with apoplexy, and in a few hours 
breathed his last. 14 His age was but forty-two, and few men 
have devoted themselves with more zeal and judgment to our 
political revolution, than he—few men could have attracted to 
him the same number of zealous friends—few will be more 
lamented in their death. It is a most impressive admonition 
of the uncertainty of human hopes, and of the wisdom that 
would teach us to be always ready.” 

To Delinquent Svbsceieers. —As we find courtesy is alto¬ 
gether disregarded by certain individnals in arrears to the 
44 Companion,” we beg to assure them that unless our demands 
are speedily liquidated, we shall resort to the severe but just 
method of giving their names to the world , on the cover of the 
mogatine. Our terms are so very liberal, that no one who is 
anxious to be honest, would seek to deprive us of our hard- 
earned dues. 


I The Apollo Association.—T he exhibition of this year con¬ 
tains many works of excellence, and is, in every respect, equal 
! to its predecessors; nevertheless, there is much room for 
improvement, many of the pictures being altogether unworthy 
of gracing the walls of an association which has for its 
object 44 the cultivation and diffusion of correct taste in the 
Fine Arts.” We are aware that perfection is not to be found 
in any thing, and least of all perhaps, in the art of painting. 
Like the true poet, the psdnter must have originality of inven¬ 
tion, working from inspiration and not guided or trammelled 
by rule or custom. There is no praise to be bestowed upon 
him who aims at nothing but being a copyist, and this is too 
much the case with our American painters. They do not think 
for themselves, they work under the feeling that nothing can 
be correct unless it is marked by a style of some foreign master, 
and as long as this feeling prevails, the artists of our country will 
never win for themselves that station among the Fine Arts which 
they i re so anxious to attain. When we hear individuals talk of 
Italian subjects, skies, etc., as being the only proper objects for 
the pencil of the artist, we ever regard them as spooking about 
what they do not know, and consider their language only that of 
cant and ignorance. What country can boast of richer material 
than our own for the student ? Where are them sunnier akies, 
or lovelier lakes, loftier mountains, grander forests, or nobler 
rivers ? Why, they seem formed for the very nurture of the 
poet and the painter, and he is no son of genius who seeks for 
perfection in his art in other lands. We do not deny that 
much information and many usefo! hints may be acquired in 
perusing the works of the great masters, but let our artists 
depend first upon their own exertions for a name at home, before 
they seek for instruction in continental study. America has 
given to the modern world, some of the finest painter*—witness 
West, Copley, Stuart, Allston, and other*, all of whom evinced 
their talent first in their native land before they sought a repu¬ 
tation in a foreign one. We make these remarks in a general 
sense for the benefit of the art—as a false taste arising from a 
mistaken love for foreign painters, seems predominant among 
the works now exhibiting in the Apollo Association. Many of the 
artists are capable of the highest achievements, but altogether 
obscure their beauties by a servile imitation of the foreign school. 

To Postmasters. —We regret at all times to express our cen¬ 
sure at a dereliction of duty in our Post Office department. Of 
late, however, we have received innumerable complaints from 
various quarters respecting an inattention in the delivery of the 
* Companion,' and even when delivered, that the numbers had been 
previously opened and perused, and in many cases, disgracefully 
mutilated, such as by extracting the plates and portions of the 
Magazine. We have refrained in noticing these injurious inno¬ 
vations upon our interests, until a recent act of this character 
has been so palpably forced upon our attention, that we are 
obliged to wave all leniency and mention the circumstance. An 
esteemed contributor in one of the Southern States, after an unu¬ 
sual delay, received the March number, torn and completely unfit 
for use, the engraving extracted, and every evidence of its 
having been perused. He accordingly informed us of the abuse 
of his property, and requested that we should forward a fresh 
number; his wish was complied with, but on its receipt to his as¬ 
tonishment and chagrin, be found the some disgraceful outrage 
had again been perpetrated. A repetition of this conduct has 
even extended to a third number, so that there appears to be no 
protection from the petty peculator. This is only one of the 
many outrages which daily come under our notice, and how to 
remedy the evil we know not; we hope, however, this notice 
will induce the postmasters to exert a stricter surveillance 
over their establishments, as with them alone must rest the evil. 

We beg to call the attention of our readers to the beautifol 
poem in the present number from the pen of the late James 
Hogg, better known as the Ettrick Shepherd, and now for the 
first time published. It is characterized by all that wildness of 
imagination and felicitous expression for which his muse was 
so peculiar. 
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THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 

-- 

NEW-YORK, JUNE, 1841. 


INDIAN FALLS. 

Ilf beholding the Hudson and its magnificent shores, 
the mind is apt to be so lost in admiration of them, that 
all other objects of nature are totally disregarded, and 
none more so than the many beautiful streams which 
pour their limpid treasures into this, one of the noblest 
of our rivers. It is only the pilgrim 41 with staff and 
shoon” who penetrates into the bosky dell and gloomy 
forest and tracing the course of these pellucid streamlets, 
can tell of the thousand delicious spots which lie secluded 
in beauty on their verdant banks; spots which have never 
met the eye of mortal, where the brightest offerings of 
summer are scattered profusely around, and where the 
genius of solitude whispers to the contemplative mind, 
here is the home of 44 innocence and peace.” As you 
thread the mazes of the tinkling streumlet, now lost to 
view in some leafy thicket, where not a sunbeam can 
pierce the gloom, and not a sound is heard save your own 
footsteps crushing and crackling among the moss clad 
and withered branches, a strange and mysterious feeling 
takes possession of your being, and you unconsciously 
pause and wonder at the solitude of the scene. 
Proceeding a few paces farther, you behold the clear 
waters sparkling in the sunshine like flukes of silver, 
the banks are soft and verdurous, the wild flowers are 
springing and blushing in the light of heaven. The j 
gold-bosomed bee w'ith 44 drow sy hum” is flitting from j 
petal to petal, the red bird is chattering from his 
44 pendant bed” in the drooping willow, and the roguish 
squirrel is bounding from branch to branch and spray 
to spray. The dragon-fly in his mail of purple and gold, 
is darting among the osier, the reed and the water-lily, 
while the speckled trout springs from the streamlet at 
the gaudy insect of an hour’s existence. But soon the 
fervid sunbeams warn you to seek a cooler retreat, and 
entering again some leafy covert, a low and sullen mur¬ 
mur Balls upon the ear, like the hurtling of distant thun¬ 
der. The waters sweep along at a swifter pace, crested 
with foam-bells, as if the overhanging trees had scattered 
their pearly blossoms on their glassy surface. Louder 
and louder grows the sound, ’till suddenly emerging 
from the thicket, you stand before the silver current, 
leaping and dashing over a rocky precipice into a basin 
of pure and delicious depth. Beautiful hues are now 
glancing in the sunbeams. The trees and shrubs which 
fringe its borders, are laden with gems, as if a myriad 
of diamonds had been crushed above them and the 
■parks had settled on the verdant spray. The deer is 
drinking at the lucid waters, and the heron wheel¬ 
ing above and mingling its scream with the roar of the 
torrent. The hawk and the eagle, scared from their 
eyries, soar aloft into the heavens, and wing their way 
to another and more secluded home. Such are a few of 
the beauties which will amply repay the pedestrian for 
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a visit to Indian Falls, the subject of our engraving, one 
of the most delightful gems of sylvan solitude that the 
imagination can possibly picture, and, considering its 
proximity to New-York, wo are astonished that it is 
not often made the object of the summer excursions 
of our citizens, affording as it does, the opportunity of 
blending the greater scenery of the Hudson with the 
smaller but not less lovely, of this romantic and 
secluded stream. a. h. 


Original. 

ON READING THE MEMOIR OF AN 
INTERESTING YOUNG MAN* 

BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

So early wise!—ISo early rais’d above 
The versatile and vain !— 
j Bent o’er thy books, 

In studious thought, methinks I sec thee still, 

Fir’d with that high ambition, which incites 
The noble mind. Amid the charms of home, 

I seem to hear thy voice, intent to swell 
The tide of joy, cheering the loving heart 
Of parent, or of friend, and pleas’d to make 
Even the old house-dog happier. 

Fields and streams 

Spoke to thy soul, and every bounding pulse 
Responded to their latent harmonies. 

And thou didst shake thy superflux of bliss 
With smile and liberal hand to all around— 

Blessing the poor with bounty, and the sad 
With words of comfort, and the little child 
Filling with gladness. 

But thou art not here— 

Thou com’st not back. 

And Faith, who looks beyond 
The mists that canopy this vestibule, 

Saith it is gain to those, who early 'scape 
Error and woe, and every dire disease 
Which earth’s prosperity doth generate, 

Too oft, in the pure soul. 

Yet thou, whose flight 
Was on so swift a wing, hast thou not rais’d 
The hearts that lov’d thee, to a firmer hold 
On Heaven T And when in radiant dreams thou com’st 
So softly whispering of an angel’s bliss 
Which they may rise to share, seems not the world 
And all its pleasures light, weigh’d with the hope 
Of thine embrace, in that unclouded clime 
Where there are no more tears 7 

♦The only son of Joshua Bates, Esq., of London, whose etrly 
death was a source of agonizing grief to his affectionate friends 
—and whose accomplishments and virtues had awakened the 
most cheering hopes of future excellence. 
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THE MASKED BRIDE. 


Original. 

THE MASKED BRIDE. 

BT MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 

“Her beauty hangs upon the chock of nirht 

Like a rich jewel iu an Ethiop's car .”—Romeo if Juliet. 

The level beams of the sun were sleeping on the 
bosom of tho Rhine, which was blue and unruffled as 
the summer sky it mirrored, save that here and there, 
a long, scintillating line of light was merged in one of those 
sparkling expanses, where it seems as if thousands of 
winged diamonds were fluttering with a rapid, and ever 
changeful motion. Carlos Gonsulvo, a young Spanish 
gentleman, who had been refreshing himself at an inn, 
discernible in the distance, stood on the margin of the 
river, which in that place spread into an area of some 
magnitude, smooth and level, with his eyes fixed on a 
castellated tower, which rose from tho verge of a bold 
precipice, and which, although on the same shore, was 
by an abrupt bend of the river brought nearly opposite 
to hint. The tower, which hud been built at a remote 
period, appeared singularly picturesque as it shot up 
against the ruddy western sky, and the young traveller 
felt an unaccountable, yet irrepressible desire to view it 
more nearly. A skiff, moored at a little distance, 
afforded him the means of gratifying his inclination, and 
in a few minutes, he was gliding lightly over the water. 
On arriving at the foot of the rock, he found that it was 
so high and steep as to be inaccessible. He spent con¬ 
siderable time in trying, if possible, to find some point 
where he might scale the precipice, but without success. 
The last vestige of day had now departed, and he was 
thinking of returning, when a light from the tower cast 
a bright gleam along the waters. On turning to see 
from what part of the building it proceeded, be found it 
came from an open lattico window, at which stood a 
young girl so beautiful, as to, at once, put to flight all 
thoughts of returning to the inn. She had the dark, 
lustrous eyes of the daughters of his own sunny land, but 
the “cheek of cream,” glowing with a slight rose-tint, 
which gleamed through the rich muss of golden curls, 
that, secluded as she was in her lonely tower, she suffered 
to fall as graceful nature willed, must, so imagined the 
young Spaniard, have ripened beneath some sky less 
fervent. It was only for a moment that he had an 
opportunity to gaze at her, for, probably on account of 
observing his boat, she withdrew from the lattice. He 
lingered in the vain hope that he should obtain another 
glimpse of her, for more than half an hour, and then, 
slowly and reluctantly commenced propelling his boat 
towards the point whence he had started. Often did he 
look back to her window, from which, much to his 
chagrin, the light soon vanished. Once he thought that 
he saw the gleam of a snowy hand and arm, or of a white 
handkerchief waxing at the lattice—but this must have 
been tho illusion of an excited fancy, as no object could 
have been discernible through the gloom that rested 
so heavily upon that side of the tower. 

All the intelligence that Gonsalvo was able to gather 
from the host of the inn concerning the tower, was, that 


it belonged to a Spanish nobleman, whose name he had 
forgotten, who inherited it in right of his wife, a German 
lady. 

“ But who are the living inhabitants ?” said Gonsalvo, 
impatiently inturrupting him, as he commenced relating 
a ghost story connected with the old tower—“ that is, 
what ladies—what females inhabit it?” 

“ Why, there is old Maggy, the—” 

“ I care nothing about old Maggy—the lovely creature 
I saw there to-night, who is she 

44 Oh! you must mean Maggy’s daughter, I think, but 
I never thought her anything more than common, and 
since she has got on the wrong side of forty—” 

“The wrong side of forty? Why the lady I mean, 
must be on the right side of twenty.” 

The host shook his head as he replied—“ Your eyes 
must have deceived you, sir, or it must have been the 
apparition of the young lady who was murdered more 
than a hundred years ago, by a cruel uncle, for the sake 
of obtaining her fortune.” 

Finding that he was unable to obtain the information 
he desired, his next care was to secure an apartment 
which commanded a view' of the tower, and to his great 
delight, the lady’s lattice was again brilliantly illumi¬ 
nated. The night was calm and beautiful, and so still, 
that the “ floating whisper,” heard only when all sounds 
of animated nature, and the lightest breeze even is 
hushed, and which fancy might deem the mingled breath¬ 
ings of the sleeping flowers, filled the air wnth its 
mysterious and dreamy melody. A light slumber stole 
over him, and the lady of the tower seemed hovering 
near, when a stmin of delightful music 

“ Rose like a stream of rich, distilled perfume, 

And stole upon the air." 

Fortunately his apartment was on the first story, 
otherwise his limbs might have been endangered, for, 
feeling convinced that such entrancing music could pro¬ 
ceed from no other place than the chamber of the lovely 
unknown, he sprang from the window, and with all the 
speed of which he was capable ran to the shore of the 
river. Here, owing to the sudden bend of the stream, 
and the projecture of the precipice on which the tower 
was situated, he was within a comparatively short dis¬ 
tance of it, and could not only distinctly hear a female 
voice, which wus accompanied by a guitar, but could 
without difficulty distinguish the words. A few strains 
closed the song that she was then singing, but after a 
short prelude on the instrument, her voice again came 
over the waters, singing the subjoined stanzas— 

“ The star of Love looks down, 

And sees its own bright beam, 

Deeply and softly mirrored 
In the bosom of the stream; 

And the stream though bright before 
With a fiiller radiance glows, 

And sends forth glnd, sweet music 
As onward still it flows. 

The star of Love has now, 

Withdrawn its brilliant light, 

And its cheering smile no longer 
Makes the mournful river bright 5 
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And its voice has now a tone 
Of sadness in its flow : 

Ob, star so softly radiant, 

Why did’st thou cease to glow ? 

And there was one most foir, 

Who lived in days gone by, 

Hov’ring ’tween youth and childhood, 

When Love’s deceiving eye 
Met hers—and flowers sprung up 
And in her young heart bloomed— 

Love turned away—the blossoms 
To an early death were doomed.” 

It was well that the fair minstrel grew weary, as 
otherwise Gonsalvo might have spent the night by the 
river’* brink, at the risk of endangering his health. 
After remaining a long time unchcercd by a single addi¬ 
tional note, he slowly returned to the inn. 

The next morning before sunrise, ho was in the boat, 
directing its course towards the tower— 44 For certainly,” 
thought he, 44 she must be an early riser, as nothing 
but the balmy morning air could have produced that 
soft, rich bloom upon her cheek.” He was not 
wrong in his conjecture, and the lady, who could 
not have anticipated seeing any person at so early 
an hour, soon after he hod steered his boat under the 
shadow of an overhanging cliff, threw open the lattice 
and seated herself near it. Gonsalvo, who had now an 
opportunity to obtain a distinct view of her features, 
found her even more lovely than he had thought her the 
night proceeding. Though so well screened by the deep 
shadow of the clifT, an inadvertent plash of an oar 
betrayed his proximity, and she would have instantly j 
withdrawn, had not an earnest and imploring gesture 
induced her to remain, as she imagined that he must 
have something of great importance to communicate. 
He rowed his boat under her window, where without 
raising his voice above its natural tone, she could distin¬ 
guish what he said. He then, urged on by the impetu¬ 
osity of the passion, which had already taken such deep 
root in his heart, after informing her of his name and 
rank, avowed his love, and entreated hers in return. 
Her varying complexion evinced considerable agitation 
as she listened to him, which he interpreted as a 
favorable omen. 

11 1 have already heard of you many times,” said she, 
when he had ceased speaking, 44 and I have likewise 
heard of what you appear to have forgotten, that you are 
betrothed to Theresa, daughter of the Marquis de 
Nevada.” 

The face of Gonsalvo became crimson, as he listened 
to these words, and it was some time before he replied. 
14 1 confess,” he at length said, 44 that what you have 
heard is true, but when I consented to become thus 
entangled, in compliance with the earnest wishes of my 
father and hers, I knew nothing of love except its name.” 

44 Have you ever seen the lady ?” 

44 Never. Her mother having died in her infancy, she 
has always resided at a distance with an aunt, which has 
given my friends an opportunity to deceive me with 
respect to her person. Fortunately, about a week since, 
1 fell in with & friend, who told me that which made me 
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I determine* never to fulfil the engagement, even before I 
beheld you.” 

I 44 Is what he told you a secret T” said the lady. 

I 14 By no means. As good fortune would have it, he 
happened to obtain a sight of my betrothed, whom he 
declares to be absolutely frightful. She is not only 
hunchbacked, but her features are hideous, and her skin 
yellow and shrivelled, which I suppose must have been 
occasioned by disease, as my father has often told mo 
that she is not twenty.” 

The lady could not help laughing at this description, 
but almost instantly assuming a serious air, she solemnly 
assured him that she would never consent to be in any 
way instrumental to his breaking his engagement. It 
would he useless to repeat his many passionate appeals 
to her generosity, for although she would not deny that 
I had they met under happier auspices, she might have 
i listened to his suit, she told him that now it would he in 
vain to attempt seeing her again. She bade him adieu 
with emotion she could not disguise, and this was the 
only solace of poor Gonsalvo the subsequent week, 
during which, he became perfectly satisfied by his 
repeatedly baffled attempts to obtain another interview, 
that the resolution of the lady was not to he shaken. 

44 1 might, at least,” thought he, 44 have ascertained her 
name, and then should I be so fortunate as to get released 
from this hated engagement, I could write to her.” 

At length his impatience became insufferable, and 
he resolved one morning, even at the hazard of incur- 
| ring the dipleasuro of the unknown Indy, to ride to 
the old tower and make some inquiry of the inhabi¬ 
tants respecting her. He was informed that she had 
taken her departure that very morning by break of 
| day, in company with a gentleman, handsome and 
; richly dressed, hut not a word more could he learn, 

| and he found to his vexation, that old Maggy, as 
! well as her husband, could keep a secret. When he 
I returned to the inn, a letter was handed him, which 
I he found to ho from his father. It requested him to 
j hasten home, as the Marquis de Nevada had gone 
j for his daughter, and it was thought best by his 
j friends as well as hers, that the marriage should he 
immediately solemnized. As there was nothing now 
I to attract him to the spot where he was, ho com* 

; menced his journey without delay, though he felt 
J determined never to fulfil his engagement. His father 
! received him with the greatest joy. 44 You have,” 
said he, the moment they were alone, 44 saved your¬ 
self from ruin, for the uncle of Theresa, who is & 
member of the Inquisition, having received a hint 
that you intended to elude the engagement with her, 
has already marked you for a victim.” 

44 1 am ready to meet his anger,” replied the son. 
44 1 had rather sutler torture, and even death, than 
to do such violence to my atl'ection as to marry his 
niece.” 

The following letter from Theresa caused him to 
alter his mind— 

“I am aware, Gonsalvo, of the repugnance you feel relative 
to fulfilling the marriage contract existing between us, entered 
into sevorol years ago by our pareuts, from pecuniary motives, 
and to which, at that time, wo both consented. I moreover 
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know the cause of your unwillingness to fulfil it, being inti¬ 
mately ac quainted with the lady of the tower, who wishes you 
to be informed that the sentiments she expressed to you during 
your interview with her, have undergone a change. By break¬ 
ing the engagement with me, you cannot secure her. I under¬ 
stand that you have received an account of my personal defects 
which I hope, should we meet, you will find was exaggerated. 
If you can prevail on yourself to comply with the earnest wishes 
of our friends, that your feelings may not receive too great a 
shock at the moment of our meeting, 1 beg that you will consent 
for me to hide tho.«c features beneath a mask, which appeared 
so hideous to your friend, 'till after the performance of the 
marriage ceremony. Immediately after its conclusion, I give 
you my word, should it be your wish, to retire to a convent, 
to remain for life. Weigh well what I have written, and resolve 
not to brave the vengeance of my vindictive uncle, 

Theresa.” 

Gonsalvo read and re-read this epistle, which was 
written in a very delicate, lady-like hand. He felt 
flattered by its tone of submission, which he contrasted 
with the unbending resolution of the lady of the 
tower, and he caught himself wondering whether she 
might not possibly prove a termagant. The threats ■ 
of the uncle, likewise, had their proper weight in the 
turning scale. Before he slept, he despatched a note 
to Theresa, informing her of his readiness to fulfil 
the engagement upon the conditions she had named, 
and that his father had suggested, that as the mar¬ 
riage had already been considerably delayed, the 
ensuing day, if it met the approbation of her and her 
friends, would, jn his opinion, be a proper time for 
it to take place. By the messenger who conveved 
his note, an answer was returned that the lady and 
her friends would be in readiness to receive him and 
his retinue at the proposed time. 

Early the following morning, Gonsalvo, attended 
by a numerous cavalcade, set out for the residence 
of the Marquis de Nevada, which displayed a style 
of magnificence suitable to his great wealth. They 
proceeded immediately to the family chapel. Gonsalvo 
recognized the bride by her mask, who was attired 
in a travelling dress, ready to step into the carriage 
in waiting, which was to convey her from the chapel 
to the convent, should it be the wish of the bride¬ 
groom. He was agreeably disappointed by perceiving, 
contrary to the description given by his friend, that 
fur from being hunchbacked, her form was uncom¬ 
monly fine. As his eyes wandered over the assem¬ 
blage, they were arrested by a little hunchbacked 
woman, apparently upwards of forty, with a crooked 
nose, small black eyes, and a yellow shrivelled skin. 
So completely did she correspond with the description 
he hod received of his intended bride, that he was 
resolved to inquire her name, but was prevented by 
being required to take his station before the altar. 
He was much agitated himself, but Theresa trembled 
so excessively, as to awaken his compassion, and he 
mentally determined that unless on removing her 
mask she disclosed a countenance still more repulsive 
than the little crook-nosed, yellow skinned female, 
who had kept her small black eyes fixed upon him, 
ever since he had been in the chapel, that he would 
not mention a word about her going to the conveut. 

The ceremony was concluded, the mask was removed, 
end the lovely lady of the tower stood before him. 
Gonsalvo, who had been fortifying his mind, so as to 


behold without recoiling, a countenance similar to 
that of the hunchbacked lady, with difficulty suppressed 
a cry of mingled surprize and joy. When he had 
recovered himself, he pointed to the little personage, 
who had for the last half hour attracted so much of 
his attention, and inquired who she was. 

“Oh, that,” said the bride, with an arch smile, 
“is Theresa de Nevada, my aunt!” 


Original. 

VISIONS OF THE HEART. 

BT MISS A. D. WOODDRIDOE. 

The deep blue sky hath turn’d to gray, 

And chilling is the wintry air; 

The earth seems sad and drear to-day, 

We look within — 1 *tis summer there! 

For in the heart, Love’s altar flame 
Is burning with a constant light. 

And many a flower of heav’nly name, 

Is putting forth its petals bright. 

There Hope delights to plume her wing, 

While Thought is w’hisp’ring—“ Not too fast! 
That flight will only serve, to bring 
Another tribute to the Past.” 

Its records lie on Mem’ry’s shrine, 

Let’s turn their pages back ! 

Ah! smiles and tears, are here the sign 
To mark Time’s fleeting track. 

Fair groups are seen, and glances bright, 

And now amid the throng, 

Two youthful forms attract my sight, 

And still my gaze prolong. 

Their smile is lit by joyous youth, 

And Peace is on each brow, 

They clasp the golden chain of Truth— 

What change is passing now?” 

One droops —for Health has turn'd away— 

Oh! may she soon return! 

And give new vigor day by day, 

’Till on that cheek, shall burn 
The brightest tint of op’ning rose, 

That fairest flower the spring-time knows. 

One droops—the other comes to cheer 
Each weary hour of pain, 

To while away the thought of fear, 

And wake Hope’s magic strain. 

Their hearts are true to early love, 

Their Hope, their aim is one, 

Their common Father dwells above, 

And when this life is done, 

With joy they’ll “ enter into rest,” 

To dwell with God—for ever blest. 
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O r i ( i o • I. 

MEMOIRS OF MR. SAMUEL HILL. 

“ There's not a streamlet, not a riU 
That echoes not to Samuel Hill ! 

His name is current every where; 

And not a grog-shop, fast or fair 
Has ever opt'd, but he was there * 

He's with the. deacon, in advance, 

And leads the rustics in the dance; 

Of Jirst authority with dolts, 

And always quartered with the colts, 

And super-fatted native calves 
Taut act as constant safety-valves 
To patriot valor—always wont 
For superiority to hunt; 

And if it cannot find in fight 
The summum bonum of its might , 

Jt seeks its glory in the size 
Of biggest pigs and cleanest sties — 

In hugest pumpkins, greatest fools 
Or new facilities in tools — 

Hew esscences obtained from sweat 
Or vast improvements in poudrette ! 

And conscious of immortal glory 
In these materials for story, 

It rests contented in the fill 

Which fame has furnished Sammy Hill. 

He is our standard, fugleman and star, 

In plenty, famine, peace and war. 

If poor—we are as poor as he — 

If nch, we reach to rivalry 

With Sam himself, who nch or poor 

By turns, is always bright or murkey, 

To-day as lean as old Job's turkey, 

To-morrow fattened to a boor ! 

The little, big, the weak and'strong, 

The feeble old and vigorous young. 

Are all referred to Samuel //ill 
For measure or for good or ill. 

And very pood or very lmd t 
Or very merry, very sad— 

*Tis all the same, without a sham, 

Each mother’s son is just like Sam !” 

Cape Cod Annual. 

Your great men are God-sends to their biographers. 
It is no small matter for a small man to tack himself to 
the literary coat-tail of a great one, and it has not unfre- 
quently happened that the mere writer of another man’s 
Hfe has made himself very nearly or quite as important 
a personage as his principal, and sometimes rather more 
so, for that matter. Was not this the case in a peculiar 
and very striking manner when Johnson undertook to 
write the lives of some of the minor British poets ? 
Which came largest out of the enterprize, my friend, 
Colonel Stone or Matthias, when the latter undertook to 
live and make a knave and a numscull of himself, and 
the former undertook the task of writing his life and 
adventures ? Why, the biographer came best out of the 
affair, to be sure ; for though he did biographize a scamp, 
he made money by the operation, at least I hope he did, 
and not only immortalized a dirty and disgusting fanatic, 
but remained himself the same amiable and intelligent 
gentleman that he was before—even though he had 
meddled with obscene matters and handled unseemly 
instruments. These are instances in which the fabrica¬ 
tors of other men’s lives, have made themselves 
greater—or if you please, rendered greater than the 
biographee ; and that too, notwithstanding the risk of 
growing less, by having to do with such matters. 

Who ever would have heard or thought of Jemmy 
Boswell, if that educated dunce and nearly natural fool 
had not attempted the life of Old Ursa Major ? It must 
be acknowledged that the memory of so solemn an ass 
as Boswell would hardly have survived the burial of his 


own body, if heaven for some inscrutible purpose of its 
own had not put it into his empty noddle to “ take notes” 
and finally write out the life of Samuel Johnson. 

It is this consciousness which has encouraged me in 
undertaking the task before me. It is this aspiration 
after immortality and this almost certain prospect of 
attaining it, that urges me to attempt the “empyrean 
height” of this great argument. Humble as ray own 
name may be, if I can manage to identify it with the one 
which will grace these pages, there is no difficulty, I 
take it, in “ travelling down to posterity,” toll free. Of 
course I am nothing of myself, and my initials—(I don’t 
intend to venture beyond my initials in your magazine, 
for fear of accidents,) will be as unintelligible to people 
a thousand or two years hence, as the first letters of a 
man’s name upon a country tombstone or the I. H. 8. 
on the wooden tablets in Potter’s Field, to the varlet 
who knows nothing about Latin. I know very well that 
unless I can manage to write somebody’s biography or 
murder the memory of some great man’s name, I shall 
be os blank in society a half century hence as & dumb 
member of Congress. 

It is mv present purpose to provide a remedy against 
so remorseless a destiny by coupling my own virtues 
w r ith the name of one of the immortals. I intend to live 
as long as he who has furnished me with a theme. If I 
ott/live him, so much the worse for himself, that is all. 
I don’t know that I am called upon on the very threshold 
of my literal-}’ labors to stop and apologize for any possi¬ 
ble advantage that I may obtain on the way. If I really 
do appear better with posterity than even the man I 
immortalize, it will doubtless be partly owing to my 
good luck, but principally to the superior genius I intend 
to display in my project! If this is not deemed sufficient, 
it w ill be my business to put the whole matter right in 
two or three posthumous pamphlets, which I will have 
published after I and my subject have “ slept with our 
fathers.” As one of our recent Presidents is said to 
have declared of a certain message to Congress—the 
deuce may take the present rantipole generation—I 
w’rite, and propose hereafter to write, for posterity. 

I look upon the foregoing as a tolerable specimen of 
modern introduction, and if my readers think so too, I 
shall proceed pretty soon to the matter in band. Not, 
however, until I have placed myself rectus in curia in 
two or three other particulars, and a little further exem¬ 
plified the frothy nonsense necessary to the concoction of 
a “pleasing biography” in modern times. A book 
w’ould be no book, now-a-days, if it went directly to its 
object, and said no more than was called for by the occa¬ 
sion. Of course I have no idea of making myself 
singular. 

In the first place, I beg leave to assure the reader that 
I am perfectly disinterested in this, my labor of love; 
that I have no private feelings or private objects to sub¬ 
serve—other than those I have alluded to—I am 
entirely pure in the premises; under the guidance 
of no prejudices and subjected to no sinister im¬ 
pulses ! Upon my honor I am not. I am in no way 
related to the great man whose history I am about to 
commit to paper, nor have his friends offered any bribes 
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for my partiality. I ought to add that the French 
government has nothing to do with the publication, as 
was shrewdly suspected by Mr. Fennimore Cooper, 
when the critics like a set of icy-hearted vagabonds 
undertook to attack the immaculacy of his opinions. 
No, I am a free-born American, and disduin all such 
dirty interferences. My purpose I say is free, and my 
ob ject perfectly etherial—that is, if I ever reach it; and 
that I hope to do in the course of a few paragraphs 
more. 


The reader will be kind enough to consider the fore¬ 
going stars as representing certain very sensible and 
pathetic paragraphs, which I doubt not would, with the 
help of an onion or two, have produced a whole frethet 
of tears from the reader, but which I have cut out, not 
only from benevolent motives towards the sensibilities 
of tender hearted people, but in order to come more 
speedily to my main subject. Here, reader we are 
with it! 

Mr. Samuel Hill, whose good-natured, good-for 
nothingness soon brought him into such familiarity with 
his “ constituents” that they never pretended to call him 
any tiling but “Sam Hill,” was a native of New-Eng- 
land. I never could learn certainly that he was born 
any where in particular, and of course, it cannot be 
expected of me to give his precise birth-place with the 
accuracy of some other biographers. There have been 
as many claimants to that honor as there were in the 
case of old Homer; but, as it seems rather unlikely that 
he was born in all the places designated, a great majority 
of the said claimants are very much in the predicament 
of about nineteen out of every twenty applicants for the 
same office under the new administration. It is quite 
clear, if Sam was really born at all, that he was born 
■ome where, and I deem it my duty, as that is a some¬ 
what important item in the undertaking-—the substratum, 
as it were, of the history I have in hand—to notice with 
■ome particularity, the various claims that have been 
«et up in this behalf and to weigh their several merits 
and demerits with the impartiality that becomes a man 
of my gravity of pretension. 

I have said that Mr. Hill was a native of New-Eng- 
land, and so he was; but as to the mooted pretensions 
of New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, to that honor, I intend to be tolerably non¬ 
committal, for the present, at least. Maine and Vermont 
are out of the question, for he was born before either of 
them. 

I have canvassed the claims of the four States just 
mentioned as competitors, very carefully, and after 
many a weary night and day of sleepless investigation, 
I say boldly, with a proper sense of the responsibility 
assumed, and with full consciousness of the local wrath 
which awaits me, that I believe my hero first drew 
breath in Connecticut. Here I approach a point of 
great peril, and one which less resolute historians would 
avoid—I am obliged to encounter the very quicksands 
on which so many of my predecessors have gone to— 
Mr. David Jones’ pantry; but I am equal to the emer¬ 


gency. What is a historian good for if he is afraid of 
the popular popgun ? I intended when I commenced 
these memoirs not to care four-pence half-penny for my 
“ contemporaries,” and to set an example of indifference 
to the opinion of the “democracy,” to all impartial 
historians in future. I tdll do it, and be hanged to ’em. 

The perilous point to which I allude is obvious, I 
dare say, to every reader. Having determined that the 
hero should be born in Old Connecticut Willy Hilly , 
(the pure latinity for Nolens Volcns,) every man, 
woman, and child, with half an eye can see that my 
great difficulty will be to reconcile the conflicting claims 
of the different towns and villages. Here is trouble 
and enough of it, I acknowledge ; but dear reader, just 
place your right foot a little in advance of the left, cock 
your hat slightly towards the sinister side, put the 
dexter digit to your nose, and see how I will get out 
of it! It takes your experienced historiographer to 
come cleverly to the scratch. Most people would quail 
beneath the mighty influences that will be brought to 
bear upon me. Let them come on and see what I care 
for them. 

I have got Mr. Hill into Connecticut at any rate, and 
before I get through with him—nay, before the varlet is 
fairly in breeches, it is more than probable that I shall 
identify his nativity with a particular county, and nobody 
need be surprized if I should make it pretty clearly 
appear that he made his first appearance within the 
limits of a township. I even have my eye upon a 
neighborhood! 

Let us look a little into details. Barkhemsted folks 
believe Mr. Hill to have been born there, merely because 
wooden-dishes were first fabricated within the precincts. 
I put this down for nought, for Sam’s noddle indicated 
no such origin. Wethersfield seems to be quite certain 
that a man of Sam’s sensibilities must necessarily first 
have learned to weep among the onion patches of 
Piquaug. Hebron puts in her claim upon the principle 
of the pump; merely resting it upon the traditionary 
testimony as to his haring frequently been subjected to 
involuntary ablution under the spout of that losel engine. 
Both these claims are inadmissible. First, because if 
Sam ever did shed a tear—of which there is not the 
slightest evidence—he always did it, I am bound to sup¬ 
pose, on his own hook, as the yankee sergeant fought 
the British at Yorktown. Secondly, Mr. Hill never was 
in Hebron or Hugh Peters would have mentioned him, 
as a much more promising prodigy than the crow-bar 
which floated like a mackerel cork at Niagara Falls. 
There are other evidences—nothing could ever be got 
out of Sam by pumping. These cases, therefore, are 
disposed of I take it. 

Windham next bothers me with her pretensions. I 
shall make short work with this claim. “Col. Dyer 
usd Elderkin too” may croak ’till they grow hoarse, 
w.ihout the least chance of making any impression upon 
m?. Sam Hill would never have been born there if the 
i'.U*r had been made him. He was a man of too much 
*uracity to identify his destiny either with that frog* 
ridden town or with Old Colchester, another claimant 
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in the canvass. He was always an eschewer of New- 
England rum, and had especial abhorrence for molasses. 
How then, could he possibly have consented to be born 
in either of those places? 

Lyme having brought forward proofs, as she thinks 
them, that our hero probably first appeared in the 
44 North Quarter,” or on 44 Pygan’s Hill,” I have only to 
•ay, that it is “no such thing.” 

Neither is there any thing more sound in the supposi¬ 
tion that he was a native of Hardscrabble; and quite as 
little plausibility is there in the plea put in by the good 
people of Puckhungonock. I have the same remark for 
the denizens of Togwonk, and must be equally summary 
in deciding against the pretensions of Pettipaqug. He 
was neither born on Wigwam Rock or 44 The Great 
Flats.” Swagotchy has urged claims that have stag¬ 
gered me for a moment, I confess; but a little research 
into the early annals of that interesting region has been 
sufficent to convince me that there are no good grounds 
for believing that he was either born there or 44 brought 
up” in Sunkepague. 

There is, however, a little village not very far from 
several of these places, which adduces so many plausible 
proofs, and advances such a variety of very good reasons 
why he ought to have been born within its borders, that, 
without positively committing myself, I am bound to say, 
that I am very much inclined in its favor. I shall not 
give the name of this village, nor is it best, perhaps, to 
designate its 44 location” too clearly. It has had occasion 
to boast of several great men, and of course, is in no 
need of making itself more illustrious through the agency 

of my hero, and my pen. -is immortal enough in 

having produced Elnathan Oxbow—in being the birth¬ 
place of the first plucker and planter of buttonwood 
staddles, of the age, and the most adroit snarer of 
partridges and pedlar of whortleberries 44 of this or any 
other country!” 

Samuel, was undoubtedly either born here or some 
where else—always supposing os I have already hinted, 
he was born any where. 

His parentage, or whether he had any, is a point almost 
as problematical as his birth-place. I have been unable 
to find the slightest clue to the name of his father, and 
even that of his mother, generally less difficult to trace 
in such cases as his, has not been without its difficulties. 

Noah Beebe, a poet and philosopher of some repute 
in that country, supposes my hero’s maternal parent to 
have been the celebrated Hannah Hill , who left so 
many descendants of the same name along the coast of 
Connecticut, that remain to this day famous for their 
good qualities, and who are only equalled in their 
savoury standing with the public by a family very nearly 
related to them—the Paugies, of Tw'o-Tree Island.* 

These matters, however, are not after all, of verv 
especial importance, and having done my duty in hinting 
at them, I shall pursue the matter no farther. Where- 


* A small sandy islet, so called from the fact that there is no 
such thine as a tree upon the premises. It is in Long-Island 
sound, and saving that there is nothing on it but pluinb-busbes 
and rock-weed, it is a very picturesque spot. 


ever so distinguished a man was born, or whoever may 
have been his father and mother—nay, whether tha 
latter ever 44 knew he was out,” I do not consider at all 
necessary to know with exact certainty. 

Sam Hill was a smart boy and very tractable in his 
learning, so far as the limited means of those early days 
afforded him any opportunity to 44 develope his genius.” 
There was very little attention paid to the classics in 
those days in Sam’s native village, nor indeed, were the 
rudimental branches very carefully looked after in hie 
case. Even reading in Mr. Dilworth’s valuable com- 
pend of elemental knowledge was entirely neglected, and 
our hero had arrived at the period whimsically called 
44 years of discretion,” before he reached that point in 
his education. 

Genius, however, will break out, despite the disad¬ 
vantages that attend a total ignorance of the alphabet, 
an original idea that I first caught in looking into the 
early history of young Hill. He didn’t know B from 
a basket of turnips ’till he was past twenty, but he 
discovered a decided talent for chuck-farthing before he 
was five. 

He had never learned even one of Dr. Watt’s night 
prayers, ’till he was 44 of ago,” or made at that time so 
much progress in other earthly literature as to be able to 
understand that most sensible of lyric lullabys, 44 goosy, 
goosy gander;” and yet, the fellow had scarcely got out 
of his bib before he rifled his uncle’s water-melon patch. 
He found it utterly impossible to count ten long after 
he had become an adept in some of the more abstruse 
rogueries of the neighborhood. 

Somo people are born with theories in their heads, 
and others are merely blessed with practical faculties. 
Our hero’s cranium was innocent, from birth to death, 
of any thing in the shape of theory. His virtues were 
eminently practical in every particular. Disdaining all 
human learning, as groat men will sometimes take it 
into their heads to do, all his earlier energies were 
directed to the natural promptings of nature, or, to 
speak more accurately, to instinct. There was an innato 
love of filth—a sort of intuitive aptitude for mischief, 
that soon settled the point in most men’s minds, that 
Sam was born to be a man of action —that he was not 
one of Malvolio’s men of might—not one of your dis¬ 
tinguished citizens who was likely to have greatness 
forced upon him, but one who w*as born great! 

I have already remarked that the sciences (that of 
reading among others) were entirely overlooked in his 
education. He made up, however, for that seeming 
deficiency by the strength of bis own instincts and 
escaped from their consequences by the hardihood of his 
own head. Nature had provided him with a thickness 
of skull, that for a long time counteracted all the perils 

that seemed to await his utter want of brains_that is, 

the lack of the right kind of material in the upper 
story—and it is recorded as an evidence of the great 
sagacity of his mother, that she humorously remarked of 
him when he first ran away and nobody could tell where 
he had gone, that 44 Nought was never in danger.” 
From the philosophy of this singularly felicitous obser¬ 
vation, it will at once be perceived that my hero’s genius 
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was hereditary, at least on the maternal side. Few j 
women of her station in society, could have hit upon so 
Wise and so original a reflection. However, his bio¬ 
grapher will be the last person on earth to set up any 
ancestral claims for him. If he cannot be made a great 
man without calling upon his mother, or even his grand¬ 
mother, he may remain less than the least, to all eternity, 
for aught I care. There is no danger of him, however. 

Perhaps it would be impossible to produce proof of 
precocious genius more striking than one exhibited by 
the subject of these memoirs in the very juvenesccnce, 
as it were, of his career of manhood. I have it from a 
manuscript diary of an old maid , who was familiar with 
the family, and an acute observer as well as a very careful 
chronicler of events in the history of this very eventful 
family. She says, in a letter addressed to a distinguished 
lady, residing at the time near Quaker Hill— 

14 1 take my pen in hand to inform you that I am very well, 
and hope you are injoyin the same blestwn. My little ones are 
al horty and helthy as pigs, so is our (labor's. Nothin purticki- 
Ur has happened, but I ort to write n word or two perhaps 
about that wunderful! child of Mis* Hill.* Did you ever beer 
any thing like it? He is now seven yeers old, and his mother 
has never left of nursin him til last weak, and ’tis the oppinyan 
of al her frinds that he never would a left of any more than 
Deacon Jones’ 10 year old cafT, if Sam had n’t learned to swear 
and chew tobacco.” 

There seems to be a general tradition that it was 
actually chewing tobacco which first weaned our hero 
from the maternal bosom! There is nothing, I take 
it, in ancient or modern history to compete with this 
portion of our hero’s career. If there is, let it be 
produced! 

Asterisks again, and I feel warranted in using them; 
for there are certain passages a little too luxuriant for 
sober history, and they are omitted from prudential 
motives, as your cabinet ministers, omit the production 
of diplomatic documents. They may to be sure, be the 
only papers of the least earthly use, but are withheld 
because their seeing daylight would be “ prejudicial to 
the public interests.” 

The stripling grew up and became a stout boy, rather 
•Monger between joints” than most of his country com¬ 
peers, to be sure, but equally lithe and awkward in the 
use of his rather elongated limbs. 

Of course it was not in the nature of things for a young 

man of Sam’s *• capabilities” to live long in-and not 

fall in love. He did so at any early period of his event¬ 
ful life; and it grieves me to record some of the mishaps 
and misadventures which it brought upon him. “The 
course of true love never did run smooth”—at any rate 
it didn’t in his case. 

Sam was first smitten with the fair face and pug nose 
of Miss Barbara Waugs, a nice young lady living near 
him, and then smitten on the cheek by a blow from the 
clenched fist of that virtuous and accomplished virgin, 
which effectually knocked all his amatory partialities in 
the head. 

* The good people of Connecticut were never very particular 
in matters matrimonial. They generally spoke of married 
matrons as Mi** so and so; and I am sorry to say they don’t 
always make (lie proper distinction even now. 


He next courted a cousin of his, Miss Jerusha Juniper, 
who first favored his suit or pretended to do so, and 
then cut him most inhumanly for the village fifer. Mr. 
Hill took his mother’s counsel on this occasion, and 
instead of demolishing the musician, as he at first swore 
in his wrath he would do, paid his addresses to a comely 
damsel who had previously met with a misfortune in 
business—having been jilted by a merchant in the city; 
or to make the matter more familiar, Polly Johnson’s 
beau having become bankrupt in the business of selling 
grog upon credit, at his store on the “ Beach,” had 
broken off his engagement with her, and married the 
daughter of a wealthy staiackman at Green’s Harbor. 
Sam’s suit in this case seemed likely to prosper, but all 
sublunary calculations, are uncertain. The truth is 
—luck is very little better than a Carolina negro’s opin¬ 
ion of a white man—-it is “ mighty uncertain.” Polly 
paddled out of her promises to Samuel, and married a 
pedlar from the “ Green Woods.” 

He consoled himself in this affliction by offering his 
hand to the sen-ant maid of a family in New-London, 
which he had been in the habit of supplying with pea¬ 
brush, and but for ono untoward circumstance this 
matter would have turned out happily for our hero. 
This circumstance consisted simply in being beaten out 
of the kitchen with a broom-stick the very first time 
that he “ laid his love” before that amiable and estima¬ 
ble young lady. Of course, Sam being a young man of 
spirit, and withal, exceedingly apt at taking a hint, 
perceived at once that he was not so partially thought of 
in that quarter as he might be, and foreboro to press 
matters any further. 

Brighter times, however, were aw-aiting him, and 
it was not long after this uncomfortable era in his life, 
that he so distinguished himself, that it was out of the 
question for any mere mortal fair one to deny him any 
thing. 

The reader will be pleased to consider the present 
point of my history as the 29th day of February, 17, and 
—I have forgotten what—and of course that it is a good 
time for a leap. Let us take it together. Mr. Samuel 
Hill is now twenty-one years of age, and notwithstanding 
the loss of some of those charms which belong exclu¬ 
sively to early youth, is very nearly or quite as interest¬ 
ing as he was when he went home from a baptist meeting 
at six years of age, and drowned his mother’s cat in 
imitation of certain ceremonies he hod seen on the occa¬ 
sion. He is now an “altered man” and foorth corporal 
of a militia company. He has added too, to his previous 
accomplishments, for he has learned to read “easy 
authors,” and even gone far enough into erudition to be 
able with a very little difficulty to write his own name. 
Having a natural taste in the fine arts, he very soon after 
mastering the mysteries of “ reading in three syllables,” 
put himself under the tuition of an ancient professor of 
psalmody, and very rapidly rose to distinction in that 
sublime profession. So brilliant, indeed, was his pro¬ 
gress, that in less than thirty lessons from his great 
maestro, Mr. Solomon Solafasol, Sam was sent for to 
take charge of the singing school at Little Crotchettown, 
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a village some miles from his residence, on the road to 
Stumpington. 

Here our hero rose to the very summit of his earthly 
renown, and here he formed those associations and 
opened his eyes to those magnificent prospects of the 
future, which made him pretty much all that he ever 
was, and at the same time laid the foundation of those 
habits, which it grieves us to say, brought down upon 
him all the calamities which fate, or an irrepressible 
passion for eating and drinking, hud ordained for his 
final discomfiture. 

Caressed as he naturally was, and looked upon as he 
could not fail to be in so intelligent a community as that 
of Crotchettown, his celebrity extended itself amazingly, 
and it was but a very little while before he became as 
famous for his vocal, (or rather his nasal excellence, for 
Sam's melody was always most conspicuous through the 
nose,) in the neighboring parishes as he was in the very 
field of his first achievements, in psalm singing. Upper 
Schreechington, East Gruntingburgh, and the two 
“societies” in the Reverend Mr. Siiuffleville’s “circuit” 
were equally smitten with the unction of our hero's 
powers; even Mr. Straintext’s congregation expressed a 
decided wish that “ the distinguished Mr. Hill” might 
be invited to “ extend his usefulness among the admiring 
people of Brahamsville ; Deacon Guttural was particu¬ 
larly anxious, and old Swallowfrog, the time honored 
chorister of that vocal village, urged, with a voice that 
could hardly bo excelled by catgut itself, the solemn duty 
of giving “ the celebrated Mr. Hill” a call. Mumphe- 
gan was scarcely less clamorous, and the two rival 
neighborhoods of Wheezingham and Whistlcvillc were 
equally vociferous for the honor of a visit from so super- 
eminent a nasaliit. 

Sam remained perfectly noncommittal for a long time, 
and fearful of offending the factions that had undertaken 
to make themselves busy with his “ great powers,” he 
declared himself satisfied with his location at Little 
Crotchettown, and made known his determination to 
live and die in that immortal town. Public men, how¬ 
ever, can no more maintain their own resolutions, than 
a public oyster. The one may make up his mind to be 
opened at no less popular place than at Downing’s, in 
Broad street, and the other may resolve that he will 
speechify only at Tammany Hall, but it may become 
necessary to be broiled in the Bowery, and possibly the 
politician will find it most to his interest to hold forth 
at the Battery. The subject of these memoirs found 
himself under the necessity of yielding to circumstances. 
He was fairly obliged to be famous in more places than 
one, and was finally prevailed upon to give a “ Concert 
of Sacred Music,” in the “ meeting house of the Rev. 
Mr. Snuffle at Porkington, in the adjoining village of 
Ragsausage. His success was complete, but like some 
other great men, he was unequal to his good fortune. In 
adding to the exhiliration of popular applause by a com¬ 
fortable stimulus or two from the bar-room of the village 
inn, he took the cup of flip that does the mischief on all 
such occasions—that is to say the last one—and conse¬ 
quently was unable to preserve his perpendicularity. In 
8 


a word, he was carted home excited. This may be con¬ 
sidered the commencement of his downward destiny. 
His popularity still continued, to be sure, and he was 
equally the favorite of the musical and the military por¬ 
tions of the community, but, his greatness was evidently 
drawing to a close. 

Having been chosen captain of the “ Soul of Soldiery,*' 
a company of martialists who had adopted that title out 
of the mere modesty of their own souls, he had of course 
to undergo the fatigues, distresses, and dangers incident 
to “active service” in a draggle-tailed regiment of 
militia; and that bold body of the “ national defence,’ 1 
having been suddenly summoned to supply a vacancy 
occasioned by the demise of Lieutenant Sweat, who had 
overheated himself in attempting to draw on his boots 
of a foggy forenoon in May, Captain Hill laid down his 
life precisely as a certain soldier would wish to die. 

The muster of the company being a special one, it 
became the duty of the officers to “ stand the shot”— 
that is, they were bound to “ treat all around,” and Sam, 
whose soul was nearly the size of a hogshead of “ hard 
cider,” planked his four-and-sixpence with the most 
praiseworthy nonchalance, that being his share in the 
extraordinary expenditures of the occasion. Sam was 
pluck to the back-bone, and disdained, as became him, 
the amount that was expected from him, but, discreet 
and prudent, as is the duty of all public men, it struck 
him as it has stricken a great many of his countrymen, 
that it was a matter of policy as well as patriotism, to 
“get his money’s worth.” Having the dinner to pay 
for, it would be foolish not to take at least his own share. 
He did take it, and as some of his contemporaries con¬ 
tend, rather more. At any rate, the boiled pig and 
pumpkin puddings killed him. He either over or under 
ate himself, and died as a military man should do—in 

the discharge of his duty f 

*»•«*# 

Thus departed this life, Mr. Samuel Hill—and thus 
went into oblivion one of the great men of the day. 
Oblivion did I say T Let us take that back, if you please, 
Mr. Reader. These pages, I apprehend, have taken 
care of this business. Sam might have gone to oblivion, 
sure enough, if I hadn’t stood by him in the emergency. 
As it is, it would be pleasant enough to hear “ one of 
the vulgar” venture to say any thing about the oblivion 
aforesaid. I wonder whether I wouldn’t demolish him 
before he thought of such a thing! 

CONCLUSION. 

There is a moral in biography as well as in Esop’s 
fables, and there is not only a moral, but there is, as it 
were, something more. In the present case, I shall let 
the moral pretty much alone. If the reader cant reach 
it by his own gumption, it is not exactly any of my busi¬ 
ness, that I know of. If there is not raw material 
enough for something moral or immoral in reflection on 
this history, I don’t consider it any fault of mine. It is 
before you, ladies and gentlemen: help yourselves to 
such as you like best. * 

There is something to be added, however, and it is as 
well perhaps, for antiquarians to attend to it. Sam Hill 
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is as familiar to my fellow citizens of New-England, as 
Thanksgiving, and they are as well acquainted with that 
worthy, “ by reputation,” as they are with pumpkin pie 
or Parson Byles' sermons. His name is a household 
word from Rye to Passamaquaddy; hut, they never 
knew ’till I told them, where he came from and what 
became of him; and to confess the truth, I don’t know 
that they are much wiser now. It is very much to be 
lumen ted if they are not! 

That the hero of these memoirs was a limn “ that 
take him all in nil” possessed more attributes than “ any J 
body else in creation,” is quite clear from all eontem- ; 
porancous history; for no other individual was ever i 
celebrated and sworn by for so great a diversity of 
opposite qualities. No true-blooded Yankee ever had 
the toothache without ascribing to his ailment an inten- | 
sity compared with my hero. His tooth aches “ like 
Sam Hill.” If a fellow is swift of foot, the New-Eng-; 
landers are unanimous in the opinion that he “ runs like 
Sam Hill,” and if a cripple gets along leisurely in the 
world it is said of him at once that he limps like the 
same personage, and poor old Broom’s cattle on the I 
Colchester turnpike always had the name of being “ slow 
as Sam Hill.” “ What the Sam Hill is the matter with 
you ?” is a common expression, whenever any tiling 
extraordinary is discernible in a man’s deportment, 
and you “ lie like Sam Hill,” if a neighbor’s word is 
distrusted. “ True as Sam Hill” is equally in the 
moutlis of those who would swear to the veracity of a 
favorite statement. A man is said to be as smart, and 
he is said to be as dull as “ Sain Hill”—and if lie is 
very bold or very timorous, “ Sam Hill” is still the 
standard by which his good or bod qualities are mea¬ 
sured. Of course, as I have already remarked, my 
hero must have been possessed of all sorts of qualities, 
and have been gifted with more versatility of powers 
than even the admirable Crichton himself. A word 
more, and I leave him and his historian to their fates. 
This biogruphy will be looked upon in various lights by 
the reader. One class will coll it “ stupid as Sam Hill,” 
and another will pronounce it “ smart as Sam Hill.” 
This latter body of pitizens are very sensible people, and 
my heart warms to them like —Sam Hill. c. f. d. 

Original. 

THE IDEAL. 

BT HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 

When our young spirits were sent forth to brave 
The untried sweep of Time’s resistless wave, 

• Parental love creative wisdom swayed 
And bado the shadow from our pathway fade ; 

One rose of Paradise in pity wreathed 
Into our earthly coronal, and breathed 
One deathless perfume o’er the spirit’s birth 
Ere it was ushered 'mid the sons of earth; 

Bequeathed one talisman that there might be 
A living germ of our high destiny, 

Deeply enshrined in amaranthine bloom, 

Each element to hallow and relume 


Each pristine glory when the world-clouda dim 
Should dull the echo of Creation’s hymn ; 

A wing unwearied plumed in Heaven to bear 
Life’s stricken child above the realm of care, 
Whose quivering beam invitingly should piny 
Through Time’s cold vista kindled there to stay 
The Present’s whirling tide, and brave the sight 
From Earth's poor exile to a home of light. 

Mark its etherial essence floating by 
Like the soft zephyrs of a southern sky, 

To sanctify existence, silent trace 
Its golden threads whose meshes interlace 
The web of fate, aud gracefully entwine 
Its mystic folds with tracery divine! 

Ah! who the heart’s rich alchemy hath tried 
In tho world’s shattered crucible, and sighed 
One pure lament that feeliugs so profound, 

So meek for ungcls, should be circled round 
By huckneycd Custom—Slnnder’s scorpion sting, 
Time’s wasting blight and Envy’s vulture wing, 
Presumption’s brazen front. Gain’s sordid mien. 
Folly’s weak glare and Falsehood’s flimsy screen,— 
And not uprisen from that thought of pain 
Resolved such sorcery firmly to disdain, 

The beautiful and true devoutly seek 
With ever freshlicr love and worship meek ? 
Though self-allied, how wilt thou keep the goal 
If uo ideal visions warm thy soul, 

Transcending actual life's imposing sphere 
Where leuves of freshest promise first grow sere, 
And like the lamps of Heaven that burn unspent 
While day’s effulgence fills the firmament, 

Glow all unseen until death’s solemn night 
Reveals at once their everlasting light 1 
*Tis Nature's vindication to decree 
Her best gifts only unto those who flee 
To her maternal breast with child-like trust. 

And nobleness to spurn the gilded dust 
Of human idols—Fashion’s paltry strife. 

Pride’s tinsel trophies, all that takes from life 
Its hues of moriiimr, when all things real 
Smiled to the undiinmed eye in bright ideaL 

Oh, wbat relf-mockery is it to turn 

From our own consciousness—life’s mystic urn, 

And wed ourselves to images of clay, 

In their frail essence destined to decay, 

When elements eternal inly live 
Inspired though uninvoked, to give 
The scope and line to being and to pour 
Their inborn tints all outward prospects o’er,— 

To be the pristine source and constant home 
Of all true weal and sorrow, like the foam 
Cresting the wave, in Ocean’s ceaseless flow 
To the broad surface mantling from below. 

Perverse recipients of angelic powers, 

We do not feel that all perennial flowers 
Spring from a spirit-soil. Thoughts' subtle away 
And Feeling’s inspiration and the play 
Of Fancy’s magic wand—’tia these give birth 
To all the bliss and sadness of the earth; 

And that high attribute that can array 
Nature and mind with glory, and allay 
The soul’s deep thirst from that celestial spring 
Which gushes where empyrean carols ring,— 

The gift ideal—wbat were being shorn 
Of its bright beams?—a day without a morn, 

A ray less star, a harp to dirges strung, 

A flowerless track—a destiny unsung! 

Boston , 1841. 
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Original. 

WILFULNESS; OR, THE WIFE’S TALE. 

BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 

*' The thorns which I have reaped, ore. of the tree 
I planted—they have torn me, and 1 bleed."— Byron. 

Letter from Mrs. Ormeston to her friend , enclosing 

the manuscript. j 

44 You, alone, my dear friend, have judged me cor- : 
rectly: you, alone, have been willing to believe that I 
might be influenced by proper motives, in pursuing a ' 
course of conduct which, to the world, has seemed 
eccentric and censurable: you, alone, have defended 
me from the heavy charges of parsimony, unkindness 
to my family, and a want of affection towards those 
nearest and dearest to me. When I retired to this 
humble village, people wondered that I should quit the > 
guy world; when I commenced a system of rigid econo¬ 
my, they called it meanness, because I was supposed to 
be in possession of a large estate; when my husband 
sought hia amusements elsewhere than in his own j 
home, I was accused of having made that home an ! 
unhappy one; and, to crown the whole, when I devoted | 
all the energies of my nature to the education of my | 
children—when I strove to keep them from the contact! 
of falsehood and vice by an anxious and severe watch¬ 
fulness over their young hearts, the good natured world 
censured my rigid code of morals, and hinted at my 
cold-heartedness. You, alone, were my champion, 
although even you could not account for nil my con¬ 
duct ; and therefore it is, that I now set myself to the 
task of combining the lights and shadows of my past 1 
life into one complete picture. I would have you to | 
reserve it for the eye of affection only. I care little for i 
the opinion of those who have so long misjudged me, | 
but I Would fain be fully understood, and, shall I add. { 
appreciated by those whom I love. My sorrows have I 
been many, but they were no unmerited punishment, j 
Wilfulness has met its reward. j 

“ Few persons ever entered upon the gay scenes of' 
life untler happier auspices than myself. The only 
daughter of a rich and respected merchant, highly 
educated, refined in my tastes, taught to believe that 
my person was far from being unattractive, and sur-1 
rounded with every luxury that affection could derise, 


I discovering character, enabled him to read mine with 
perfect ease, and Fie was not slow in availing himself of 
such knowledge, for, ere I was aware of the nature of 
my own feelings, I learned to love him with the most 
passionate devotion. Ignorant and inexperienced in 
the customs of the world, I saw no obstacles in the way 
of my happiness, and when he prefe/red his suit, I 
referred him to my father, with a full belief that our 
wishes needed but to be known, in order to receive 
parental snnetion. I was soon undeceived. My father 
refused his consent to our union, and forbade me to 
hold any further intercourse with Mr. Ormeston. 

“My whole soul rebelled against this harsh decree. 
I knew my lover was not rich, and I could imagine no 
other cause for my father's rejection of his suit. I 
therefore looked upon it as an act of gross injustice, 
and for this first instance of opposition to my will, I 
dared to accuse mv good, kind father of tyranny. I 
shall never forget his grave and sad reproof. 

444 It is not Mr. Ormeston’s poverty, my daughter, 
said he, 4 to which I object, for you will have wealth 
enough to enrich any one whom your heart may prefer, 
but I think him deficient in stability of character. He 
has no strength of principle, and in the day of tempta¬ 
tion he will be found weak. This was the prominent 
trait in his father, and the son resembles him too much 
in person and manners, to allow a hope that he differs 
in other respects.' 

44 What did you know of his father?” I asked. 

44 4 He was a man whom everybody likcd t and 
nobody esteemed ,’ answered my father, 4 an excellent 
J boon-companion, one of those persons who are always 
! invited to dinner-parties , but never chosen to fulfil a 
trust. It is for your own sake, my child, that I disup- 
[ prove of young Ormeston, and remember that I have 
given you warning in time.’ 

44 Perhaps this prohibition tended to increase my 
interest in the subject of it. I had been so much in- 
! dulged, that I could not brook the least restraint, and I 
! determined to judge for myself of the character of my 
! suitor. But when a woman lo% es, and is beloved, there 
! is little opportunity for the calm study of character. 

| The very' affection which actuates both, gives a degree 
of amiability to the temper aud manners which often 
i serves to disguise the real nature. Even if we see a 
few defects, we behold them in a softened light; and 


or wealth procure, I certainly possessed ever}'advantage i' the contemplation of human nature in such circumstan- 
that could promise a brilliant career. Among the earli- ij ces, is like beholding a landscnpe in a Claude Lorraine 
est of my acquaintances, was the handsome und fash-1[ glass, a conleur de rose , is diffused over every thing, 
ionable Henry Ormeston. His fine person and pre- j “ Ormeston was tenderly attached to me, but he was 

possessing manners, his noble talents and cultivated i no t one to sacrifice his inclinations to the real welfare 

mind, made him the object of admiration to all who 0 f another. He continued to visit me until my father, 

came within the sphere of his fascinations. He soon aroused to anger bv his pertinacity, forbade him to 

distinguished me by the most marked attentions, and I | enter the house. We then met in secret, and corres- 
was not insensible to the triumph of conquering such a I ponded clandestinely, until, at length, carried away by 
heart; while the delicate homage which he paid to me, the romance of my feelings, I made him a solemn 
was the most subtle of all flattery to a refined and sen- 1 promise never to give my hand to another. I mean 
•itive nature. I soon learned to consider him as first j not to dwell upon all the painful details of my life at 
among his compeers, and my vivid imagination exalted !; that time. It is but too common a talc. Infatuated 


him into a hero of goodness and genius. His tact in 


by my blind passion, I forgot my duty to the father who 
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had made me his idol, and while I cherished the affec¬ 
tion which his prohibition had made criminal, I took no 
pains to conceal the ravages which disappointment was 
making with my cheerfulness and my health. In one 
thing only I refused to follow my lover’s suggestions; I 
could not be persuaded to desert my parent in his old 
age, and by a clandestine marriage, to bring his grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. But all his entreaties 
that I would resolutely conquer my foolish fancy, were 
unheeded. The more I was opposed, the more obsti¬ 
nately did I indulge my wayward humor; I tried to 
believe myself a martyr to domestic persecution, and 
imagined I was acting the part of a heroine, when, to 
others, I only seemed a disobedient child. 

“At length, wearied out by my perseverance, and 
fearing for my health, which had suffered greatly during 
this strife of feeling, my father yielded a reluctant con¬ 
sent to my marriage with Ormeston. 

“ 1 Marry him, my child,’ said he; ‘ since you will ; 
have it so, I forbid you no longer to become his wife, 
but ask me not to be present at the sacrifice. My house 
•hall be open to receive you, but I will not, by my 
presence, sanction the ceremony which makes you a J 
victim.’ i 

“ Will you believe, my friend, that these words, 
wrung from out my father’s anguished heart, by fears for 
his daughter’s life, were received by me ns a sufficient 
warrant for my marriage ? My romantic passion 
blinded me to every thing, and Ormeston, eager to avail 
himself of this advantage, urged a speedy union, lest 
my father should retract his unwilling promise. I was 
married—but never shall I forget the anguish of that 
day. My mother had long since slept in the silent 
tomb, but I had kind and dear relatives, and a father 
whom I tenderly loved, yet none of these friends of my 
childhood were around me when I stood at the altar to 
pledge my solemn vows. I listened to the awful ques¬ 
tion which demands that all impediments shall be made 
known, and my own heart rose up in testimony against 
me, for I was oven then acting in disobedience to the 
command which bids a child to honor its parent. I 
received the congratulations of gay friends and acquain¬ 
tances, but the well known voices which could alone 
awake the echoes of my heart—the voices of tenderness 
and affection mingled not with the mirthful tones of the 
giddy crowd, and then, when it was too late, I felt that 
perhaps I had purchased at too dear a rate the gratifi¬ 
cation of my own wayward will. 

“ Immediately after the ceremony, we left town, and 
during our absence, I received a letter from my father, 
stating, that the one half of his large double house had 
been refitted and newly furnished for my reception, and, 
that he expected that I should take up my abode there 
immediately upon my return. But he mentioned not 
the name of my husband, and in the first impulse of 
pride and anger, I exclaimed , 1 Never will I live under 
his roof as a daughter, unless he receives my husband 
as a son.* To my great surprize, however, Henry did 
not seem to share my emotion on this subject. He 
soothed my irritated feelings—reasoned with me con¬ 
cerning my father’s very natural dislike to the man who 


had robbed him of his daughter’s affection—predicted a 
total change in my father’s notions when he should 
know him better, and counselled me to accept the old 
gentleman’s liberal offer, as he styled it. I cannot 
describe to you the pain which this moderation inflicted 
upon me. Had he indignantly rejected a proposition 
which seemed to make him a mere dependant upon his 
wife—had he refused to enter my father’s door, unless 
received upon a proper footing, I should have loved him 
better than ever. But to my high-toned feelings, there 
was something of degradation in accepting bounties so 
grudgingly bestowed ; and a suspicion, bitter as death— 
a doubt of my husband’s nobleness of sentiment for a 
moment awoke within my bosom. I answered my 
father’s letter affectionately, and begged him to receive 
my husband even as a child to his old age. His reply 
now lies before me. 

“ ‘ My child,’ he wrote, 1 1 cannot do what you ask ; 
Henry Ormeston, in marrying you, has taken from me a 
daughter, but he cannot give me a son. No man of 
delicate honor would have wedded a rich heiress under 
the circumstances which attended his union with you. 
Hod he been engaged in any business which could 
promise a future maintenance, or had he any profession, 
and my sole objection had been his poverty, some excuse 
might be found for him in the ardor of youthful feeling. 
But ho well knew, that, if your father did not continue 
to proride for you, subsequent to your marriage, he had 
neither the means nor the industry to do it. He knew 
that I disapproved of his character and his condition, 
and he became your husband with a perfect understand¬ 
ing that he was either reducing you to poverty, or pla¬ 
cing himself in a state of dependance. I do not choose 
to see my daughter want, and therefore the latter alter¬ 
native must be adopted. My opinion of him is un¬ 
changed, and therefore I cannot welcome him with cor¬ 
diality ; he has entered my family against my will—he 
has taken advantage of a rich old man’s love for his 
child, to secure himself a home; and he enters that 
home only because your happiness requires it. I mean 
not to quarrel with him ; I believe he loves you, and I 
trust he will continue to cherish you as I hare done. 
Time will show whether I have been right or wrong in 
my estimate of his character. If I have been wrong, 
I shall be happier in expiating my error than I can bo 
in indulging it, but, at present, I must be allowed to 
follow the bent of my own will.’ 

“ What did I not suffer while reading this cruel letter, 
so full of tenderness to me, so cutting in its scorn of my 
husband! But the pang was far greater with which I 
watched Henry while he read it. Flinging it down 
on the table with a careless laugh, he exclaimed, 1 1 see 
the old gentleman is a lineal descendant of “ kard-kop- 
ping Pete ”— a real copper-headed Dutchman.* 

“ What shall we do, Henry,” was my first question. 

“ 1 Do, Marian ? why, accept his offer, to be sure; 
wo must return to his house, and wait for the time he 
talks about, to conquer his prejudices.’ 

“ But how can I bear to see you treated with neglect, 
Henry t” 

“ ' Oh, we’ll arrange all that; you may be sure that 
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we shall not come to an open quarrel, and, as I am pro- ] 
pared for his coldness, it will not wound me.’ < 

u How wretched did I feal that night! how soon had 
the illusion vanished from my eyes! how soon had I i 
learned that my father was wise in his estimation of 
Henry’s character! A feeling almost like contempt , 
arose in my proud heart against him whom I had just 
sworn to honor, and I prayed most fervently to be pre- , 
served from the anguish of ceasing to respect my hus¬ 
band. 

** With the shame if not the penitence of a prodigal, I 
returned to my father’s house, and found that every 
thing had been arranged for my accommodation. The 
apartments designed for me, occupied half of the large 
mansion, and were furnished in a style of elegance 
better suited to my father’s means than to my merit. I 
could not but hope that his prejudices against my hus¬ 
band would be softened, for I fancied that the fascina¬ 
tions against which I was not proof, could not but be 
powerful enough to avert a parent’s displeasure. But 
my father had no intention of placing mo in a position 
to suffer from conflicting duties. He informed me that 
his housekeeper had orders to obey me as mistress of 
the establishment, but that he had reserved to himself 
the exclusive right to his own apartments; that his 
meals would be served to him there at his usual hours, 
and that whenever I chose to preside at his table, I 
should be welcome, provided I came alone. He also 
placed at my disposal a handsome carriuge and several 
horses, requesting me only to remember that his own 
equipage and servants were never to be used by any 
but himself, unless, indeed, I should be inclined to 
accompany him in his daily rides. In short, I found a 
line drawn between us, across which neither was here¬ 
after to pass. Every thing was so arranged, that, while 
I could command all the comforts of a luxurious house¬ 
hold, for my husband, as well as myself, yet the privi¬ 
leges of a child—the right of free access to a parent’s 
presence, was only accorded to me, on condition that 
he was excluded. You will think my father wrong in 
this strange whim. It may be that he was—his con¬ 
duct was certainly injudicious, since it offered a strong 
temptation to meanness in the object of his prejudice, 
without affording him any opportunity of overcoming the 
original feeling of dislike. 

44 The affection of my husband, his brilliancy in society, 
and the pride I felt in the admiration which he excited, 
reconciled me, in some measure, to the peculiarities of 
my situation. Determining to neglect no duty towards 
my father, I devised a plan by which I could divide my 
time between both those beloved relatives. By rising 
early, I could preside at my Other’s breakfest-table, 
and still be in time to take my seat with my husband 
at his later meal. Dinner was generally served to my 
father while 1 was engaged in receiving or paying visits, 
but I made it a point never to bo absent from his tea- 
table. Always kind and affectionate, he seemed to 
appreciate my attentions, but on no account would he 
bestow any notice upon Mr. Ormeston. When they 
passed each other in the spacious hall, a silent bow was 
exchanged between them, for my father’s old fashioned 


politeness would not allow him to omit an act of mere 
civility, yet not a word was ever uttered by either. 
And thus they lived in entire disunion but for the con¬ 
necting link of my affection. 

44 It is impossible to describe what I suffered during 
all this time. Loving my father with sincerity, and 
regarding my husband with the deepest tenderness even 
after I had learned to doubt the purity of his morals, 
and the nobleness of his character, I was kept in a state 
of continual agitation, lest some open rupture should be 
the result of this coldness. Had Henry proved to be 
all my fancy had painted him, I should huve been less 
disquieted ; because I should then have had undoubting 
faith in the effects of time upon my father’s stern temper. 
But, alas! I had learned that there were spots upon 
the sun of my existence—I had discovered the worm at 
the root of the stately tree which overshadowed me, and 
I no longer trusted that a better knowledge of Mr. 
Ormeston’s character would disarm my parent’s resent¬ 
ment. I will not tell you the petty incidents which 
taught me how entirely I had been blinded to the de¬ 
fects of my husband’s disposition. It was not that I 
sought them out—God knows how willingly I would 
have deceived myself into the belief that they did not 
exist, but they forced themselves upon me through the 
medium of trifles which I could not thrust aside. I had 
nnturnlly a proud and uncompromising sense of the dig¬ 
nity of human nature—integrity was a part of my being 
—a high-toned sense of honor had been my characte¬ 
ristic in childhood, and had I lived in the days of the 
old-world Paladins, I could not have been more fasti¬ 
dious in my notions of delicacy and firmness of principle. 
This refined sentiment of honor, this innate conscious¬ 
ness, which is to honesty what its perfume is to the 
rose—the very soul of its existence—my husband did 
not possess. He was honest and honorable according 
to the easy definition of the world, but he lacked that 
proud integrity which could resist the temptation of its 
own interests. I discovered this early in my married 
life, and his constant drains upon the purse which my 
father always kept well supplied, tended to confirm my 
doubts of his refined sense of honor. Had such boun¬ 
ties been bestowed upon me by one who scorned me, I 
would have begged my bread from door to door, ere I 
would have deigned to accept them. But Mr. Ormes¬ 
ton was content to pass through life in the least trouble¬ 
some manner; and he accordingly occupied the stately 
mansion, drove the pampered horses, ordered the well 
paid servants, and drank the fine old wine of a man 
who despised him too much to exchange a word with 
him. 

44 Five years passed away in this manner, during 
, which time I l»ecame the mother of three children. The 
eldest of these was a boy, named after my father, and 
to him he seemed to transfer the fulness of that affection 
which, since my marriage, I had never been able, 
, entirely, to regain. I rejoiced at this growing fondness 
r for my son, and hoped that the sweet boy might be a 
j bond of union between us all, especially as my father 
1 1 did not hesitate to avow his intention of making him his 
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heir. This determination, however, was not very satis¬ 
factory to Mr. Ormeston, who had hoped that I should 
finally come into possession of the estate ; but, with his 
usual careless good humor, he began to calculate the 
chances of benefit from this arrangement. Will you be¬ 
lieve me when I tell you that, among other chances, he 
actually took into consideration the possibility of the death 
of hit child —his first bom son—which would, of course, 
under such a will, ensure him the property. Until that 
moment I had trusted much to his good feeling and 
affectionate temper, but when I heard him hint at the 
remote possibility of deriving benefit from such a ca¬ 
lamity, I almost hated him. Yet I tried—oh, how 
anxiously I tried to forget it. I wanted, if possible, to 
retain my love and esteem for him to whom I w’os bound 
by indissoluble ties, and I sought to shut my eyes to his 
faults. The world looked on us as possessing every 
requisite for happiness. They blamed my father’s 
severe temper, and considered his implacable resent¬ 
ment as the only cloud in our sunny sky ; but they little 
knew that I had a far more serious cause of sorrow in 
the unstable principles of my husband. Fond of gaiety 
and dissipation of all kinds, he indulged his love for 
pleasure without restraint. The wine-cup, the turf and 
the gambling-table, all demanded a share of his time and 
money, and both were liberally bestowed. Yet was he 
ever kind and gentle to me; not a harsh word ever 
escaped his lips, and to all my remonstrances against 
the pernicious habits in which he indulged, he always 
replied with perfect good humor. Was I wrong in 
suspecting, (as I sometimes did,) that ho would have 
been less tender, had the purse been in hit hand, as 
well filled as it was in mine? Heaven only knows 
whether I wronged him, but when distrust creeps into 
the bower of wedded love, it leaves its poisonous taint 
over every flower in life. 

“ My father was taken ill, and, after lingering several 
weeks, he died. On his death-bed he admitted Henry 
to his presence, and ns he bade him farewell, he added, 
4 1 have summoned you, Mr. Ormeston, in order that 
you might not accuse me of carrying my resentment 
beyond the grave. Had you been less content with your 
condition as a dependant, I might have liked you better; 
had you refused to live under my roof upon the condi¬ 
tions which I prescribed, I should have known that I 
had wronged you in my first estimate of your character; 
but your conduct ha9 shown me that you were quite 
satisfied with my terms, and, of course, I do not regret 
my past conduct.’ I listened to these words with bitter 
tears, for I felt that if Henry had but obeyed the impul¬ 
ses of my indignant spirit, at the outset of our married 
life, he would never have been compelled to occupy so 
equivocal a station. 

“When my father’s will was opened, it was found 
that he had bequeathed to me an annuity of four thou¬ 
sand dollars during my life—to my two youngest chil¬ 
dren, two thousand dollars, per annum, while the bulk 
of the fortune, after deducting a few legacies to some 
old friends, was bestowed upon my eldest son, upon 
condition that as soon as he attained his seventh year, 
he should be sent to a boarding-school in England, and 


there allowed to remain until he had finished a colle¬ 
giate course of education. In case of his death before 
he attained his majority, the estate was to remain in 
trust until my youngest child should be of age, when it 
was to be equally divided between them. I well under¬ 
stood the meaning of this will. It was designed to 
separate the heir of this fine estate from the evil exam- - 
pie of his father, and, in the plenitude of his contempt 
for Mr. Ormeston, my father had thought that a disrup¬ 
tion of the dearest ties of nature was preferable to 
exposing the boy to such influence. Thus I was called 
to make a second sacrifice—the result of the first, and, 
as I had given up my father for the sake of my lover, so 
I was now to resign my child to the care of strangers, 
in order to ensure his future welfare. 

“ Of course an immediate change in our mode of life 
was necessary. We had been in the habit of spending, 
at least, ten thousand a year, and my annuity, which 
was all we now had, certainly would not support such 
extravagance. This gave me little pain, for I had 
ceased to value the appliances of wealth, since I bad 
learned they could not bring me happiness, but it galled 
the pride of my husband to the very quick. He could 
not endure the thought of living in a less ostentatious 
manner; he was not willing to resign the luxury of a 
carriage, and the pomp of a retinue of servants. But 
he was spared the mortification for the present. Our 
child had almost attained the age specified in the will 
for his removal to England, and as I was desirous of 
placing him in safe hands, we determined to accompany 
him, and to pass a few years in Europe. We accor¬ 
dingly left America about six months after my father’s 
death, and of the detail of the next two years of my life, 
my dearest friends are ignorant. 

44 Our first care on our arrival in England, was to find 
a proper school for Charles. My heart bled at the 
thought of leaving him, but I knew that I should not 
obey the spirit of my father's will unless I separated 
him entirely from us. Having been unusually fortunate 
in our choice, we departed for Paris, in compliance 
with the wish of Mr. Ormeston, who seemed exceed¬ 
ingly desirous of enjoying the winter season in that 
gayest of cities. For my own part, I was perfectly 
indifferent as to my place of abode, so long as I could 
hear weekly from Charles, and as my other children 
were with me, I anticipated comfort if not happiness. 
But I soon found that I committed a sad mistake when I 
trusted one of his unstable character amid the labyrinths 
of Parisian vice. The freedom of French manners, the 
sceptical tone of philosophy then in vogue, and the pre¬ 
valence of the fatal habit of gaming, to which Mr. 
Ormeston was already addicted, were too well suited to 
his temper and habits. He needed little persuasion to 
induce him to launch forth upon the treacherous sea of 
vicious pleasure, and all my suspicions of his laxity of 
morals were more than confirmed. But ill suited as we 
were, we never had those disputes and bickerings which 
often render the married state one of perpetual torment. 
Always kind and polite, Mr. Ormeston was considered 
a model of conjugal tenderness, and, as for as affection¬ 
ate words and manners could make him so, he deserved 
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all praise; but he lacked that disinterested love which j 
makes the happiness of its object its first care. He was 
warmly attached to me; indeed his natural disposition 
led him to look with kindness upon every one who did 
oot absolutely offend him, but still, selfishness was the 
foundation of all his actions. Had I ceased to be his 
daily companion, and to minister to his daily comfort, 
all love for me would soon have faded from his mind, 
like a dream, for his temper was too indolent to feel 
any emotion very vividly. Yet his winning manners, 
his unruffled good humor, his kind-heartedness, made 
me love him tenderly, in despite of his unsteadiness o^ 
character. I would have given worlds to have been 
able to look up to him with respect as well as affection, 
but alas ! I could not be blind to his want of sincerity, 
his truckling spirit, and his habitual vices; I could not 
deceive myself into the belief that he was a fit model for 
the imitation of our children. 

44 But I was destined to drink, to the very dregs, the 
cup which my own wilfulness had drugged. After a ! 
residence of nearly two years, we left Paris, but the 
precipitancy with which we quitted it, led me to suspect 
that something was wrong. I afterwards learned that 
some disgraceful transaction which occurred in one of 
those dens of vice, a gambling-house, had compelled 
Mr. Ormestom to seek safety in a rapid departure for 
his native land. We returned to New-York, and took 
lodgings at one of the fashionable hotels, while my 
husband was immediately surrounded by the compan¬ 
ions of his former follies. His ostentatious style of 
living, together with his habits of play, soon involved 
him in debt, and I was now subject to the mortification 
of seeing him dunned again and again, by every trades, 
man whom he employed. My father had early instilled 
into my mind, a great horror of incurring debt; he 
looked upon it in its true light, as a species of dishon¬ 
esty ; 4 it was supporting one’s self,' he said, * by levy¬ 
ing contributions on others *, it was making a show with 
the price of other people’s industry.’ Feeling thus sen¬ 
sitive on the subject, you may judge how I suffered 
from Mr. Ormcston's careless habit in this respect. He 
denied himself no luxury however costly, no pleasure 
however expensive, and, when importuned for payment 
by those who had trusted him, he put them off with 
fair promises, kind words, or some pleasing little atten¬ 
tion, which converted his refusal to satisfy their de¬ 
mands, into a compliment. 

44 The last blow to my happiness at last came. I 
have lengthened out my story, even as a criminal pro¬ 
longs the time afforded him to prepare for death, to 
defer as long as possible the narration of that final dis¬ 
grace, the remembrance of which is fraught with min¬ 
gled bitterness. I cannot enter into a minute detail of 
the affair; let it suffice to tell you, that a note of twenty 
thousand dollars, drawn by Mr. Ormeston, and bearing, 
as endorser , the name of one of the executors of my 
father’s will, a man of known wealth and respectability, 
was discounted at a certain bank in New-York, and 
appropriated by my husband to the payment of a 
gambling debt. At the expiration of three months, 
when the note became due, a small sum was paid on 


account, and a new note for the balance was left in the 
bank; but before the time of payment came round a 
second time , the whole affair was discovered. The 
name of the endorser was a forgery! Do you ask 
who was the forger T It was he, who had ever been 
found too weak to resist temptation—even my unhappy 
husband! 

44 Let me do him the justice, however, to state that 

he certainly did not intend to rob either Mr. .— or 

the bank. Driven to extremity by immense losses at 
play, he was induced to this method of raising the 
money, which he designed to pay by instalments , as the 
note came due; trusting that the gentleman whose name 
he had used, would know nothing of the transaction, 
and that, in the course of a jtear, the whole debt would 
be gradually cleared off. But some investigations which 
took place in the bank, led to the unravelment of the 
whole scheme, and he now stood in the light of a crimi¬ 
nal, for, in the judgment of all who heard the disgrace¬ 
ful tale, he was guilty of that which ought to condemn 
him to a prison. Respect to the memory of my father, 
however, and a regard to my feelings, saved him from 
open shame. Mr. ■ — agreed to assume the respon¬ 
sibility of the note, and take it out of the bank, upon 
condition of perfect secrecy being observed respecting 
the whole affair, while I rrpuid his kindness, as far as 
I could, by mortgaging my annuity to him, as a security 
for his future indemnification. This was the only mode 
that could be devised for the settlement of the debt, 
since the terms of the will rendered it impossible to 
alienate any part of my fether’s vast fortune from my 
eldest son. Mr. Ormeston, glad to escape disgrace on 
any terms, consented to retire into the country, and Mr. 

- — agreed to pay us, out of my annuity, a thousand 

dollars per annum, the remainder being retained as a 
payment on account, of the large sum due him from my 
husband. 

44 Such were the conditions upon which we purchased 
the privilege of hiding our disgrace from the eyes of the 
world, and gladly did I quit a scene of so much disap 
pointment and sorrow. But life hod now lost its bright¬ 
ness for me. From the hour that I learned his guilt, 
there was no longer the charm of affection to blind me 
to the unstable principles of the man whom I had chosen 
to be the companion of ,my whole existence. There 
was something so unutterably degrading to me, in the 
thought of fraud— it was so mean and despicable a 
crime—that my proud heart revolted at the very thought. 
It was not only the want of morality—it was the grovel¬ 
ling nature of the act, which excited my contempt, and 
I could no longer love him whom I had learned to de¬ 
spise. I pitied him from my very soul, I sought to 
minister to his comfort in every way possible, but I no 
longer regarded him with the yearning tenderness of a 
loving heart. He avoided my presence—he seemed to 
shrink from my look—not because he feared reproach, 
for, God is my witness that no word of bitterness ever 
passed my lips on the subject; but because he could not 
brook the eye of one whose unspotted Integrity was a 
daily reproof unto him. I strove to make him content 
with his altered condition, by sharing it unmurmuringly, 
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though I had been nursed in the lap of indulgence from 
infancy; but he could not overcome the painful sense of 
inferiority, which made him quail before me, and we 
gradually became more and more estranged. Strange 
position for two persons so closely connected ! Without 
an unkind word having been exchanged between us— 
without an angry tone, or a reproachful look to extin¬ 
guish love, it slowly faded from the hearts of both, like 
the vague image of a dream. He felt my very life to 
be a reproach to him. The precepts which I imparted 
to my children—the maxims of virtue and honor which, 
as a mother, I was bound to teach and to practice, were 
like so many stings and arrows to his wounded con¬ 
science. My presence was painful to him, for he could 
not forget that 1 had looked into the depths of his de¬ 
graded nature. His habits of 4 good fellowship,’ his 
pleasant manners, his graphic skill in story-telling, his 
comic songs, made him a great favorite in the little 
community where we now resided, while the calm tone 
of subdued sorrow, the reserve, born of betrayed affec¬ 
tion, gave to my demeanor a gravity which was mista¬ 
ken for coldness of heart. Some keen-sigbted gossips 
had observed, that, when in my presence, Mr. Ormes- 
ton’s careless and cheerful manner was exchanged for a 
restlessness, and apparent restraint. He told no merry 
tales, he entered into no boyish frolics when the sad 
eye of his wife was upon him, and this was attributed 
to my unkindness, my severity of temper, which clouded 
his sunny character. Alas! it was liis own conscious¬ 
ness that hushed the song upon his lips, and checked 
the tide of mirth, when I wa9 by his side. /, alone, 
knew of his disgrace. 

44 With regard to my children, I will not deny that I 
may have committed some errors of judgment, but how 
little can strangers know of the springs which govern 
our actions. I was severe in my ideas of discipline- 
rigid in my sense of duty, and it was with the inflexi¬ 
bility of a judge that I watched over the gradual deve¬ 
lopment of passion and error in the hearts of my chil¬ 
dren. Why did I do this ? Because they were of his 
blood —because I feared that his children, while they 
inherited his beauty and his talents, might also be the 
heirs of his unstable character. Let the tender affec¬ 
tion of those dear, and, God be thanked! those virtuous 
children, prove to you, that, whatever the world might 
call it, my severity was not unkindness. 

44 Thus have I explained to you the cause of my appa¬ 
rent parsimony, and the groundlessness of the other 
charges which have been brought against me, by those 
who cannot look beneath the surface of life. A few 
years sufficed to pay the debt due to the kind Mr. 
——; but others, many others, still remained to be 
satisfied, and I determined to continue the same course 
of life, until every farthing was punctually settled. I 
endeavored to surround my husband with such objects 
as might excite the fine powers of his mind, and induce 
him to substitute intellectual pleasures for the grosser 
enjoyment of the senses. Books in which he once de¬ 
lighted, painting in which be was not unskilled, music 
in which be was a proficient, were all brought around 
him in our humble and quiet home. But the poison of 


a vitiated taste had pervaded his noble intellect, and all 
mental pursuits had lost their charm. To ponder on 
the dangerous pages of Rousseau, or the vain sophisms 
of Voltaire, was the greatest task he could bring himself 
to undertake, while his skill as an artist and musician 
was wasted in political caricatures and political songs. 

1 Gradually he sunk lower and lower in the scale of being. 
He had begun life by placing his happiness lower than 
himself— he had commenced by degrading instead of 
elevating the dignity of his nature, and he now learned 
how much easier it is to descend than to regain the 
upward ascent. You know his subsequent fate: you 
know that the handsome and intellectual Henry Ormes- 
ton—die gifted, the amiable, the good-heartod—he who 
was once the object of admiration to women, and of 
imitation to men—sunk into the mere haunter of a 
village tavern. 

44 Have 1 told you enough of my trials 1 Would you 
hear how he gradually lost all sense of shame and self- 
respect ? how he found in the depths of vice a deeper 
still t and how he finally died, with that most awful of 
all the weapons of death— the drunkard's curse T 
44 Time has shed its healing balm over many sorrows 
since then, but the lapse of years cannot bring to me 
forgetfulness. My children are now grown to adoles¬ 
cence—wealth and honor and goodness are theirs, and 
| in their love I find my only earthly consolation. But I 
I cannot forget the cruel yet merited sufferings of my 
| youth. I say merited because they would never have 
| fallen upon me had I not 4 despised the counsel of mf 
j father .’ I followed the blind impulses of my own will ; 

| and, like all who sow the wind , I reaped the whirl* 

I wind.” 


Original. 

LOVE. 

Ilt’FUS DAWKS. 

True love is never passionate— it comes 
Winged from too pure a source to work us woe. 

Yet love, like all things beautiful and true. 

Has found its counterfeit. There was a time 
When in celestial garments it descended 
A constant guest with man. Then man and wife 
Were one indeed ; for Heavenly love so wrought, 
That, as the light and heat of the sun’s rays 
Make one for action, wisdom joined to it 
In Heavenly marriage. In the golden ago 
Sung by the poets, love was all like that, 

Such as the Prophet Milton told in verse. 

When Paradise, in vision, threw its gates 
Wide open to his sight, and mother Eve 
Smiled on the first of bards. The time will come 
When all that Milton sang will be fulfilled, 

And Paradise regained ; true love, once more. 

Shall, with the Virgin, bend her flight to earth. 
Virgil has sung of them in Pollio. 

The Sibyls in their wondrous verse, have told 
Their coming with the great Restorer’s throne. 
Strange ! that from out the darkness of ok! Time, 
Such light should break—and stranger still tkat men 
Should not havs pondered on these wondrous things. 
Our age is, even now, would we behold. 

Full of the promise, for celestial Love, 

Hovering over, beckons to mankind, 

And begs to be admitted. 
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Original. 

THE GREEN HUNTSMAN; 

OR, THI HAUNTED VILLA. 

A CHRISTMAS LEGEND OP LOUISIANA. 

BT THI AUTHOR OF ‘LAFITTK,’ ‘ THE QUADROONE,’ ITC. 

“Is it a true and honest tale, fair master V* 

“ Nay—I vouch not. I give it thee as I had it." 

In the upper faubourg of New-Orleans and con¬ 
spicuous from the river on which it fronts, stands a vast, 
square mansion, gray and ruinous through neglect rather 
than time. A few old moss-stained oaks of a century’s 
growth, rear their majestic heads above its rank lawn, 
and the hedges and walls that once enclosed it are 
broken down or utterly destroyed. Every where are the 
marks of its having been, in a better day, the abode of 
affluence and aristocratic pride. Lonely, in dilapidated 
grandeur, stately and imposing even in its ruin, it has 
for years attracted the eye of the curious stranger as he 
sailed past it. But vainly does the traveller seek to 
learn from those about him, the history of the spot. 
All that he can ascertain is, that it is called “ The 
Haunted Villa.” 

Less than half a mile above this dilapidated edifice on 
the estate adjacent also stands a mansion, which is no 
less striking for its beauty, adorned as it is with veran¬ 
dahs, porticos and latticed conservatories, and half-hid 
in the most luxuriant foliage, with well-appointed hedges 
of the rose-thorn interspersed with lemon, acacia and 
pomegranate trees enclosing a lawn of the softest green. 
It seemes the abode of taste, refinement and graceful 
affluence—the home of domestic bliss and social happi¬ 
ness. Never two mansions or grounds presented stran¬ 
ger or more remarkable contrasts, made still more strik¬ 
ing by their juxtaposition. 

At the latter villa on the evening of our story, there 
was held a Christmas festival, of a gayer and more bril¬ 
liant description than usual, for it was a bridal night 
also—and the bride and bridegroom with the joyous 
train mingled merrily in the holiday festivities. The 
bride! How shall her matchless beauty be given to the 
eye of the reader! She was of stately stature, and grace¬ 
ful as the swan in her movements. Her eyes were 
dark, and burning with the light of love. There was an 
unfathomable well of feeling in their dangerous depths, 
and though they could occasionally flash fire and sparkle, 
thoir usual aspect was soft and timid as the gazelle’s. 
She was called Ephese, and men’s eyes have seldom 
looked on a more beautiful woman, or a bridegroom’s 
worshipping glance adored a fairer bride. She was wed¬ 
ded the night of our story, in the gorgeous rooms of the 
mansion just described. The owner of this mansion was 
a French gentleman, and had been a widower for many 
years. He called Ephese his child. Some said she was 
his daughter, others that she was not. There was evi¬ 
dently a mystery about her. She was just eighteen the 
night of her bridal, which was as well both her birth¬ 
day and wedding-day, a Christmas eve. The bridegroom 
was a rich young creole of Orleans, handsome, chivalrous 
9 


I and well-born, and every way worthy to wear to bright 
a jewel as Ephese in his bosom. 

It was a happy and merry night. All the youthful 
cavaliers for many leagues around were gathered there 
to grace the nuptials, and three score maidens, with the 
dark eye and raven hair of that sunny clime, presented 
their rival charms in the presence of the incomparable 
bride. In the wanton waltz and stately dance, amid 
never ceasing strains of ravishing music, and with the 
numerous scenes and changes of a bridal festival con¬ 
joined with a Christmas merry-making, the silvery hours 
flew swiftly on. Midnight at length approached, and 
the blushing bride, half-reluctant, half-consenting, was 
borne from the hall by a group of laughing virgins, to 
the nuptial chamber. At the instant the door closed 
behind her, the festive halls were strangely illuminated 
by a sudden light of» pale-green cast that out-shone the 
brilliant candelabra in the rooms and threw over every 
face the ghastly palor of death. At the same instant a 
loud, heavy, rumbling noise, like underground thunder, 
appalled every ear. 

** Look! the Haunted Villa!” shouted several voices 
on the verandah. 

In an instant the halls were deserted, and the veran¬ 
dah and lawn looking in the direction of the ruined man¬ 
sion, were crowded with terrified gazers. Terrific 
spectacle! The whole interior of the ruin, towards 
which their eyes were turned, seemed to be on fire. 
Through every aperture of door and window and gaping 
crevice, the fire shone out as if from a furnace, with an 
intense glowing heat. Yet there ascended no smoko 
from it, nor could there be heard any sound of crackling 
flame. But what was most fearful was a tongue of 
green flame, which rising from the midst of the molten 
mass, flung itself, lapping and curling high into the air, 
like a serpent, and then contracted and coiled down 
upon the surface of the bed of fire, again to unfold and 
dart upward, and shed its baleful glare a wide league 
around. The most ’death-like silence pervaded 
the groups of banqueters as they looked upon this 
spectacle. To all the name of the Haunted Villa was 
familiar, and to every mind supernatural terror was as¬ 
sociated with it. No one breathed. Expectation and 
alarm sat on every face. Gradually the intensity of the 
glowing interior lessened, and in a few minutes all 
became dark as before, save the tongue of flame which 
continued to curl and writhe above the central tower 
with fiercer strength. All at once it disappeared, like a 
lamp blown out, and in its place a small globe of green 
fire, that shone with a steady light, was alone visible 
upon the summit of the tower. 

Awed and full of conjectures and trembling appre¬ 
hensions, the company instantly broke up. In a few 
minutes, nearly all were on their way to their homes, 
anxious to place the widest distance between themselves 
and this spot of supernatural sounds and spectacles. 
Five or six young men alone remained in the deserted 
verandah. They were intimate friends of the bride¬ 
groom, who himself stood among them as they discoursed 
together on the event. 
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44 Did you notice that it was just as the door closed 
behind the bride?” remarked Don Antonio Baradas, 
one of the group upon the colonnade. 

44 1 did, signor,” replied Eugene Brissot, with ani¬ 
mation, 44 for my eye was following her departure, sur¬ 
rounded by her bridesmaids, and methought I had 
never seen woman so lovely, and I mourned so bright a 
star should set to every eye but Henride’s.” 

44 You all noticed it was just as she left the room, 
signors?” repeated young Don Antonio, looking round 
with a marked manner and speaking in a solemn tone. 

44 We did,” all answered, 44 but has Ephese any thing 
to do with—” 

44 Speak, Don Antonio! what evil threatens or is con¬ 
nected with my beloved bride ?” demanded the young 
husband, earnestly grasping his friend’s hand. 

44 Listen, signor,” answered Don Antonio Baradas. 

The young cavaliers, joined by one or two ladies, now 
grouped closer about the young Spaniard as he leaned 
gracefully against a column, his arms folded within his 
silk mantle across his breast. His attitude was striking 
and commanding. His age appeared not less than 
thirty, but care or deep and active thought had worn in 
his face strong lines, which, while they added to its 
intellect, took from his youth. He had been very hand¬ 
some and was still striking for his manly appearance. 
His figure was tall and slender and finely shaped. His 
complexion was so dark as to approach a swarthy hue. 
His features were finely acquiline, and his large dark 
eyes beamed with the fire of intelligence. Sometimes 
there was in them a strangeness of expression terrible 
to look upon, while ere it could be commented on by 
those who observed it, passed away, instantly followed 
by the sweetest smile human lips ever wore. With the 
early history of Don Antonio, none were acquainted. 
He had come to New-Orleans on a Christmas eve, eight 
years before, a traveller and as the heir of a noble 
Cuban family. After a sojourn of a few weeks, he gave 
out that he had become so much pleased with the city 
as to determine to abide there permanently. His lodg¬ 
ings were magnificently furnished, and in his horses and 
equipage, he rivalled the wealthiest Creoles. He soon 
found friends, and the halls of the oldest and best 
families of the land were thrown open to him. He was 
admired for his wit, accomplishments, and manly 
graces, and every where courted for his wealth. Thus 
for seven years had Don Antonio lived among the hos¬ 
pitable and refined Orleanois. During all this while it 
was remarked that he never had drank wine nor spoken 
to a woman—though the loveliest in the world were 
alluring him with their smiles. Between him and 
Henride Claviere, the bridegroom, there had existed a 
long and close intimacy. He had now been invited to 
wait on him as a groomsman, but had singularly and 
strangely to his friend, declined, saying he could be 
present only as a guest. 

44 Listen, signor,” he said, in an impressive manner, 
as his friends gathered around him, their curiosity 
aroused by the tone and emphasis of his words. 44 It is 
twenty-one minutes yet to midnight! There will be full 
time ’till twelve for me to speak. Patience, Henride! 


thy bride hath not been gone ten minutes and thou must 
wait for the cathedral bell to toll midnight ere thou 
leave us.” 

44 The Cathedral bell ! It was never heard this dis¬ 
tance,” exclaimed several. 

44 It will be heard here to-night, as if swinging within 
the dome of this hall,” he answered, in a deep voice 
that with his words made each heart weigh heavier in 
the bosom against which it audibly throbbed. 44 Yonder 
mansion, my friends, was built by a Castilian noble, in 
whose veins flowed the best blood of Spain. His wealth 
was inexhaustible. He possessed also boundless ambi¬ 
tion, and never did human life stand between him and 
his object. His passions were evil and indulged at any 
sacrifice. He lived solitary in a lonely castle amid the 
most fertile and lovely region of Castile. There he 
associated only with his gold, which he kept in coffers 
in his vaults, and with his horse and black hounds, with 
which he used to hunt every Christmas eve, from sun¬ 
set to sunrise, in company, it is said, with the free 
spirits of the air, with w'hom, riding like the wind, they 
traversed the kingdom in its breadth and length ere the 
dawn. And what think you he hunted, my friends ? A 
Castilian maid who should be both perfectly beautiful 
and perfectly blind !—for there is a tradition in Spain, 
that such a maiden shall become the mother of an 
Emperor who shall unite all the kingdoms of Europe 
into one Empire. But it was not for this he would pos¬ 
sess this blind beauty. He was in person the ugliest 
and most hideous man in all Spain. Men looked upon 
him with disgust and women with fear. He wanted a 
wife and forsooth, one that was beautiful too, for next 
to his money and hounds he admired women. But no 
female could be found to marry him, so hideous was his 
visage, for all the gold in his coffers. He had heard of 
this tradition, and the idea of having a bride who should 
be perfectly beautiful and yet be blind, was highly 
gratifying to his vanity, for he could feast upon her 
charms while she would be ignorant of his ugliness.” 

44 And why should he seek her by night?” demanded 
Don Antonio’s listeners. 

44 It is said he had a talisman purchased by a mint of 
golden zecchino of I’ius VI., by which he would be 
guided to the abode of such a maiden, who could be 
borne off, says the tradition, only at the midnight hour 
and while buried in deep sleep. 

44 At length, one Christmas eve, when this Castilian 
noble was thirty years of age, he sallied forth wdth 
hound and horse and horn to seek the blind and beauti¬ 
ful maiden for his bride. It was a few mintues before 
midnight, that the priests who were chaunting prayers 
in a monastery in the Pyrenees valley, heard the unusual 
sound of huntsmen and the hoarse bay of hounds 
approaching in full cry. The sounds came nearer and 
nearer, and grew louder and yet louder, and all at once 
the wide doors of the chapel were burst open, and this 
young Castilian noble rode in at top speed, followed by 
his pack, and galloped straight towards the altar. The 
horror-stricken priests seized the golden crucifix that 
stood upon it and held it up between the sacred place 
and the intruders, whom they believed to be the spirit 
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of the 44 Wicked Huntsman” of the Pyrenees, and no 
mortal man. 

44 Without heeding the priests or their crucifix, Don 
Rolando Osormo—for that was his name—leaped from 
his coal-black steed and passed through a small wicket 
that led into the cloisters of the nunnery. With a rapid 
step he traversed the corridor and stopped before a cell, 
the door of which was closed. It flew open at his 
touch. On a low couch, her features faintly visible by 
a lamp burning beside it, slept a nun of the most perfect 
symmetry of limbs and features. Don Rolando knelt 
beside her and lifted the lamp so as to obtain a more 
perfect view of her face. It was transcend an tly lovely. 
He smiled with satisfaction, and lifting her in his arms, 
bore her forth into the corridor.” 

44 How knew he that a maiden slept there 7” asked 
one of the group. 

44 By the talisman on his whip, it is said.” 

44 What was that, Don Antonio 7” 

44 A lock of the Virgin Mary’s hair braided in the 
snapper, says the legend. The pliant lash would 
straighten and point forward as he held it in his hand in 
the direction he should proceed. Its touch opened all 
barriers, and gave him ingress to the inmost closet of 
castle or cot. But the impious noble was soon to learn 
that he could not enter, even with such a talisman, a 
consecrated temple and bear off with impunity a bride 
of the church. His punishment, though long deferred, 
came. He returned into the chapel with his prize ere 
the terrified monks had recovered from their astonish¬ 
ment. Leaping upon his steed and followed by his 
hounds, he spurred down the echoing aisles again, and 
left the convent as the bell tolled midnight, the noise of 
his riding and the bay of his hounds breaking far and 
wide upon the stillness of tho night, as he coursed home¬ 
ward down the valley. 

44 Don Rolando soon reached his castle and laid his 
intended bride upon a gorgeous couch. Then sending 
for musicians, he placed them in a concealed alcove and 
bade them play the softest strains ’till she awoke.” 

44 How w*as he certain that she was blind as well as 
beautiful, Don Antonio!” asked one of the group. 

44 He believed in the faithfulness of his talisman.” 

44 And how could she be beautiful if she were blind, 
Don Antonio?” asked Eugene Brissot. 44 Methinks a 
lady’s beauty licth mostly in her eye.” 

44 The tradition saith that the maiden in question is 
to be perfectly beautiful still perfectly blind. She 
must have, therefore, perfect eyes to the observer though 
useless to herself as instruments ofrvision.” 

44 Poor lady,” sighed the young cavalier. 

44 1 prythee proceed with thy story, Signor Antonio,” 
said the impatient bridegroom. 

44 It indeed becomes me to hasten, for the midnight 
hour is near at hand. Don Rolando having arrayed him¬ 
self magnificently and perfumed himself with the 
costliest essences of Persia, stood concealed behind the 
curtains of her couch to witness her awaking. At 
length the music stole into her senses, and slowly she 
began to open her eyes and throw off the deep sleep that 
bad weighed upon the fringed lids. Don Rolando 


watched her with the most intense interest. He 
trembled lest he should have been deceived—for, 
already he passionately loved her. She rose in her 
couch and gazed around. Her eyes were blue as 
heaven, large, liquid and full of love and feeling. But 
whether they had vision he was unable to determine. 
He was about to show himself to make the trial, but 
restrained the impulse and remained still concealed, 
feeling assured that a few moments would decide it. She 
looked around her upon the damask hangings that on all 
sides enveloped her couch, but there was no individual 
object about her to arrest and fix the eye. She now 
threw back her golden hair from her forehead, as if 
perfectly awake, and gazed around with intelligent sur¬ 
prize, too visibly depicted on her features and in the 
enlargement of her dilating eye to be mistaken. Don 
Rolando’s heart began to sink within him. She looked 
each moment more bewildered and alarmed. 

44 4 Holy Virgin, where am I V she cried at length, in 
a voice which alarm had made most sweetly touching. 

4 These silken hangings—this heavenly music—this 
gorgeous chamber—’ for she had now put aside the cur¬ 
tains. 4 Whither have I been borne in my sleep ? It 
were heaven did not yonder lattice with a view of the 
distant stars through, tell me I am yet on earth.’ 

44 4 She sees, and the talisman has played me false! 
Accursed be it and the head it grew upon!’ muttered 
Don Rolando through his clenched teeth. 

44 He was about to rush forward and bury his dagger in 
her heart, for his vanity and pride would not allow him 
to permit her to see his features, inasmuch as he already 
loved her, and the thought of seeing her shudder at their 
ugliness was madness to him. He had rather slay her 
with his own hand. This he was about to do, when 
suddenly his arm was arrested by a light touch. He 
turned and beheld a low black figure, with a body no 
higher than his knees, with a prodigious head, in the 
brow of which was set a single eye of green flame 
like a shining emerald, and with hands and arms of 
supernatural length. 

44 4 Avaunt, fiend!’ he cried, starting back with horror 
and affright. 

44 4 Fear me not, Don Rolando,’ said the dwarf in a 
hoarse low tone. 4 1 know thy disappointment, ha, ha, 
ha! She has eyes brighter than stars.’ 

44 4 By heaven she hath ! How know you my thoughts 
and purposes V demanded he with surprize. 

44 4 It matters not. I can aid thy purpose !* 

44 4 How V 

44 4 Destroy her vision !* 

44 4 Thou , hell-hound! would’st thou mar such glorious 
beauty 7 She shall die first by my own hand.’ 

44 4 1 will not mar it. I will take away her sight nor 
lay hand upon her.’ 

44 4 Give me proof of it and thou shalt attempt it. I 
would give half my wealth could }t be so. Give me 
proof.' 

44 The demon-dwarf fixed upon him his single eye for 
an instant with such a steady gaze, that Don Rolando’s 
eyes were irresistibly riveted upon it as if fascinated. In 
vain he tried to take them off. They were no longer 
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subservient to his will. The demon’s eye grew larger 
and larger, brighter and brighter each moment, 'till the 
light of it became painfully intense, and seemed to Don 
Rolando’s eyes to fill the whole space before him and 
to pervade the whole room. By degrees it then faded 
away, lessening and growing dimmer and dimmer until 
it left the place to his vision dark as midnight. 

44 i Where art thou, fiend, that thou hast charmed me 
thus and left me in darkness?’ 

44 4 Ha, ha, ha ! Don Rolando, dost thou find thyself in 
darkness ?’ said the dwarf, speaking from the self same 
spot where Don Rolando had last seen him. 

444 Art thou here, demon 7 Who hath extinguished 
the lights ?’ 

444 No lights are extinguished, Don Rolando. The 
darkness is in thine own vision. Thou art stone blind.’ 

44 4 Thou liest. Ho, lights, lights, knaves ! bring lights!’ 

44 4 Thou mayest coll for lights ’till they rival in 
brightness the sun, and thou shalt not see their 
brilliancy.’ 

44 4 Fiend, host thou done this ?’ 

44 4 With a single glance of my eye. I have given 
thee but the proof thou didst seek. Look upon me once 
more.’ 

44 4 I see thee not.* 

44 4 Be patient and I will restore thy vision.* The 
demon then placed a finger upon each eyelid of Don 
Rolando, and pressing upon them asked him if he saw 
two golden rings. 

44 4 I do,’ answered Don Rolando. 

444 Fix thy inward gaze upon them os steadily as but 
now you fixed your external gaze upon my eye.’ 

44 Don Rolando with an effort did so and by degrees 
the golden rings enlarged until he seemed to be in a 
universe of roseate light. The dwarf then removed his 
fingers and he opened his eyes. All around him then 
seemed an atmosphere of pale light but no object was 
visible. Gradually the light assumed a delicate blue 
shade, and then a green color, and seemed to gather 
itself into a circle opposite to him. This circle gradually 
lessened in size and increased in brilliancy. He kept 
his eyes steadily upon it as if by a supernatural energy, 
until it diminished to a small orb. That orb was the 
dwarf's eye, whom he now beheld standing in his 
presence as before. 

44 * It is enough! Thou shalt make use of thy power,’ 
said Don Rolando. 4 She is on yonder couch.’ 

44 * The terms are the souls of the children she may 
bring thee,’ said the dwarf, without moving. 

44 Don Rolando started. He saw that his visitor was 
resolute. 4 It is but a contingency at the best,’ thought 
he. * I consent,’ he said hesitatingly. 

44 4 Lay thy thumb and forefinger upon my eyelid and 
it shall be thy oath,’ said the demon. 

44 Don Rolando did so. The dwarf then placed himself 
at the foot of the couch in shadow, so that his bright 
green eye alone was visible from it. It instantly arrested 
the maiden’s eyes and her glance was fascinated. In a 
few moments her vision was for ever darkened. 

41 The demon departed as suddenly as he had appeared, 


and Don Rolando stood by the couch of the blind maiden. 
He watched her motions. Her gaze was vacant and her 
hands moved like one who is in the dark. 

414 Alas, alas! whither am I borne? To what fate 
am I doomed ? A moment since all was bright and 
gorgeous, and now all is dark as midnight. Ay de mi! 
Hapless vestal !* 

444 Nay, sweet lady,’ said Don Rolando, in a gentle 
tone, for though his visage was hideous his voice was 
soft and harmonious; 4 you are brought from the damp 
cells of a cloister to the halls of luxury and affluence—to 
a noble castle that waits to hail you as its mistress, and 
to a true knight's home, who is ready to lay his heart 
and honor at your feet.’ 

44 Thus and in like manner spoke Don Rolando. His 
soothing voice and tender speech at length won her ear, 
and she listened to him with pleasure. But the story 
of his wooing and nuptials, and of her submission to her 
blindness, for which she could not account, and which, 
be it mentioned here, did noihing mar her beauty, must 
be passed over. Years rolled by and Don Rolando had 
become the father of seven beautiful daughters, every 
one of whom had been born on a Christmas eve. He 
loved his lovely and sightless wife each succeeding year 
more and more. Blessings seemed to flow in upon him 
on every side. The only desire he now had, to com¬ 
plete his happiness, was for a son, that he might have 
him heir to his name and vast estates. But this wish 
he was never destined to see fulfilled. 

44 At length his eldest daughter reached her eighteenth 
year, and a neighboring young noble who had won her 
heart was to lead her to the altar on her birth-day eve. 
The bridal party were assembled, the rites were per¬ 
formed, and the hours of festivity flew on with joy and 
hope. The bride, who was scarcely less lovely than 
Henride’s, was in the midst of a waltz, when the castle 
clock tolled twelve. Ere the last stroke had ceased 
vibrating upon the ears of the banqueters, there entered 
the hall a tall dark stranger, in a green velvet dress 
richly studded with emeralds. In his bonnet was a sable 
plume fastened by an emerald that glowed like fire, and 
at his belt was a hunting horn. His aspect was noble 
and his face intellectual. His entrance drew nearly all 
eyes upon him. But there was something about him 
that made Don Rolando’s heart shrink with ominous 
foreboding. He strode across the hall to the spot where 
Don Rolando was seated, and said in a low tone— 

44 4 Don Rolando, I have come for thy daughter.* 

44 Don Rolando started back and looked him in the 
face for an instant, and then with a shriek fell backward 
in the arms of his attendants. 

44 Leaving him, the stranger then approached the 
bride as she yet circled in the waltz, for while in its giddy 
mazes she had not yet noticed his entrance. He stood 
near her and sought to catch her eye. He succeeded! 
Instantly she stopped as if paralyzed, and then, without 
turning her glance aside from his steady gaze, approached 
him. He receded from her as she did so, still keeping 
upon her his riveted gaze, which seemed to fascinate 
her like a serpent's, for as he moved across the hall she 
followed him as if irresistibly drawn along solely by the 
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power of his eye. He now took his way through the 
hall in the direction of the outer gate of the castle, 
steadily looking back towards her over his shoulder, 
while like a hound she continued to follow, step for 
step. All arrayed in her bridal robes and sparkling 
with jewels, with a face like death’s and eyes super- 
naturally dilated, she went on after him, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left. Poor maiden—without 
once removing his glance from her terrified eyes, the 
stranger passed out of the hall, descended the marble 
steps to the court below and crossed the court to the 
outer gate; and through hall, corridor, and court-yard, 
the charmed bride followed him, keeping the same dis¬ 
tance behind until she disappeared after him through 
the portal. Of the guests all were at first paralyzed, 
and followed them at a distance, the boldest, nor even 
the bridegroom himself, having power to attempt her 
rescue. Slowly behind her they followed, with silent 
amazement and horror, ’till the ill-fated bride had disap¬ 
peared through the gate when the spell that seemed to 
have bound all present was broken. 

44 4 Ho ! cavaliers and gentlemen ! To the rescue !’ 
was the universal cry. 

44 Ere they reached the gate they heard the receding 
footsteps of a horseman and the full cry of hounds as 
if a huntsman was scouring the country at the head of 
his pack. The sounds soon died away in a distant glen, 
and from that night forward nothing was ever heard of 
the bride that had been so strangely charmed away. 

44 The next day Don Rolando, who alone could unravel 
this mystery, sent ten thousand golden pistoles to the 
convent from'whence he had abducted his wife nineteen 
years before, praying that masses might be nightly offered 
for his daughter’s soul. 

44 Two years elapsed, and time, w-hich heals all things, 
had in some degree thrown over this event its oblivious 
veil, when the second daughter, not less lovely than the 
eldest, attained her eighteenth year, and on her birth- 
night was led to the altar by a noble Arragonesc cavalier. 
As before it was a night of mirth and festivity. Alas, for 
it! When the clock struck twelve, the bride was just 
entering her bridal chamber. On the threshold she 
looked back to receive Don Rolando’s blessing when her 
eye encountered the fixed glance of the swart stranger. 
With a shudder she turned back from the very threshold 
of the bridal chamber and followed him at a short 
distance behind, through hall, court and corridor, to the 
outer gate of the castle. Again were heard, a moment 
afterwards, the huntsman and his hounds coursing up the 
glen, again the cavaliers present, ’till now spell bound, 
rushed forth to the rescue. But never from that time 
forward was there intelligence of the fate of the second 
daughter of Don Rolando Osormo. 

44 By a strange fatality the bridal night was always on 
the birthday night, which happened ever on Christmas 
eve, the anniversary of the night on which Don Rolando 
committed the sacrilege of abducting the novice.” 

44 Doubtless Holy Church had something to do with 
his terrible punishment in the loss of his daughters,” 
•aid Eugene Brissot. 


Don Antonio Baradas smiled coldly and significantly 
and without replying continued— 

44 That these nupitals should be suffered to take place 
a second and a third time, after such a horrible consum¬ 
mation of them, is no less strange, than that the parties 
should be so little affected by circumstances that ought 
to have made a lasting impression on every mind. It 
would seem that Don Rolando and his friends and his 
daughters’ wooers, were, one and all afflicted with a 
judicial blindness. A third, a fourth, and a fifth bridal 
took place, with two years interval between each, with 
precisely the same results—the nightly appearance, at 
the stroke of twelve, of the dark stranger—the fascina¬ 
tion of the bride—her submissive following, and disap¬ 
pearance, with the retiring sound of horse and hounds 
winding up the glen. What is most remarkable connec¬ 
ted with this affair, was, that at each visit of the dark 
stranger, the sightless mother recovered her vision dun* 
ing the time he was present, but immediately lost it on 
his departure. At the loss of her fifth daughter she died 
of a broken heart for her bereavements. 

44 At length Don Rolando roused himself at this series 
of judgments, and resolved to avert the fate of his two 
remaining daughters, one of whom was sixteen and the 
other and youngest of all but six years of age. For this 
purpose he secretly left his castle and his native land, 
and came hither, as if the wide sea were a wall between 
justice and the adjudged. Up built .yonder solitary and 
gloomy mansion, and defended its portals with iron gates. 
Ho consecrated every stone with holy water, and in every 
threshold sunk a silver cross. The two years elapsed 
as before, and strange infatuation, he suffered his daugh¬ 
ter to be led to the altar on her eighteenth birthday. A 
wealthy and high-born young Creole had wooed and won 
her. Don Rolando gave his consent, believing the power 
he dreaded would not reach him here. He wished too, 
with a resistless curiosity, to relieve his mind by the 
trial. He incurred the risk, and sacrificed his daugh¬ 
ter /” 

44 Did the green stranger appear?” asked every voice. 

44 True to the hour and stroke of midnight. The bride 
followed him from the drawing rooms and across the 
lawn, and a moment afterwards the sound of horse and 
horn resounded along the winding shore ’till lost in the 
dark cypress forests to the south. The guests fled from 
the fatal halls in terror. But none could afterwards tell 
the tale or describe the scene. A spell seemed to have 
been laid upon their memories. All was confused and 
indistinct when they would recall it, but the impression 
of a supernatural presence there on that night remained 
uneffaced. From that time the 4 Haunted Villa’ became 
the scene of mysteries no man could unravel. The 
morning after this supernatural event, M. Vergniaud, at 
present our noble host, was surprized at the entrance of 
Don Rolando leading in his youthful daughter, a beautiful 
child in her eighth year. To him Don Rolando consigned 
her, after telling him the strange story you have heard 
me relate. With him he left keys to coffers of gold in 
the vaults of his mansion, and then blessing his daughter, 
took his leave of her for ever! He is now, as a rigid and 
holy monk, doing penance day and night in the monastery 
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which he had bo sacriligiously violated. Where it M 
Vergniaud ? Me thinks I have not seen him present 
among you.” 

A low groan now arrested every ear. A figure lay 
upon the ground in a kneeling posture—it was M. 
Vergniaud. He had fainted there at the first sight of 
the spectacle the Haunted Villa had presented. Ephese 
had been to him as an own child. He felt that the curse 
had not departed from her race, and had fallen forward 
insensible, with a cry for mercy, mercy! for her on his 
lips. They lifted him up and laid him upon an ottoman. 
Those who assisted him were scarce more alive than 
himself. Don Antonio’s tale had filled the soul of every 
one that listened to it with horror. Henride Claviere, 
the bridegroom, stood before Don Antonio like a statue 
of stone, and all eyes were fixed upon the young Spaniard 
in silence. They expected something they knew not 
what—but something that would harrow their senses and 
chill their blood. The connection of the fearful tale 
with the bride, was too plain to be mistaken. 

u Let us save her or die with her, good Don Antonio,” 
cried Eugene Brissot. 

44 Hark! it is twelve o’clock!” they cried, in the 
deep voice of fearful expectation. 

44 It is the Cathedral bell! The saints preserve us!” 
fell from every pallid lip. 

At the last stroke Don Antonio cast aside his silken 
cloak from his tall figure and stood before them the 
Green Huntsman—the Swart Stranger of his tale. 
Without a word he left them, and entering the drawing 
room from the verandah, crossed it to the door through 
which Ephese had gone with her bridesmaids. It 
opened ere he touched it. Passing on he traversed a 
suite of lighted rooms until he came to the door of the 
nuptial chamber. Disrobed of her rich bridal attire, 
Ephese was standing among her bridesmaids in a robe 
de ckambre and cap of snowy white, that made her 
look, if possible, still more lovely than ever. The door 
swung open and Don Antonio instantly fixed his eye 
upon hers and turned to leave the chamber. She 
clasped her hands together in agony, as if instinctively 
she knew her fate, and followed him. He did not keep 
his eyes upon her constantly, but strode forward without 
looking behind, as if satisfied she followed. Twice she 
stopped and stood still, wringing her hands supplica- 
tingly. He had only to glance back over his shoulder, 
at such times, and she came crouching along close to 
his feet. Thus he led the ill-fated bride into the hall 
and forth upon the verandah. Here stood Henride— 
here stood Eugene Brissot and their friends. They 
beheld him advancing and saw him pass by close to the 
spot where they stood. They saw—oh, horror! oh, 
Heavenly pity! they saw too, the poor Ephese following 
him—now stopping and wringing her snowy hands as he 
took his eyes from her, now as he turned and fixed them 
upon hers crouching and moving on mournfully in his 
fatal footsteps. Yet they could move neither hand nor 
foot to save her. Henride’s eyes followed his bride 
with a glassy stare, and the brave Eugene Brissot 
seemed divested of every vital function and sense save 
the single sense of horror. Thrice she tried to turn and 


look upon her husband, but each time his eye arrested 
the movement of her head and drew her still on after 
him. From the verandah they traversed the lawn, 
reached the gate and passed through it. The next 
moment was heard the galloping of horse, the sound of 
hounds, and those on the verandah distinctly beheld the 
Green Huntsman riding like the wind in the direction of 
the Haunted Villa, bearing before him in his saddle the 
hapless victim bride. As he rode they saw his form 
change, (for he seemed to emit a horrid shining light 
that exhibited him as plainly as noon day to their vision) 
and assume the form of a hideous dwarf. On rode the 
demon and his victim, and on followed the pack of black 
hounds, baying in full cry. All at once the Haunted 
Villa became illuminated as before, with a red glare 
through window, portal and crevice, while again the 
writhing tongue of green flame lapped the air and shed 
a baleful light a league around. 

The demon with his victim borne before him and fol¬ 
lowed by his whole sable pack, now turned into the 
lawn and rode towards the infernal mansion, at the 
wildest speed. Without pausing they all, rider, victim, 
horse and hound, dashed through the yawning portal 
and leaped into the midst of the glowing furnace. 
Shrieks and yell9 most j^ercing and appalling rent the 
air; the flames were suddenly extinguished, and in an 
instant darkness and terrible gloom shrouded the spot 
where a moment before seemed to yawn the sulphurous 
mouth of hell. 

Such is the legend of the 44 Haunted Villa;” and such 
is the penalty of a parent’s crime, which sooner or later 
Heaven will punish, even to making wicked spirits the 
instruments of its just vengeance. This will be more 
apparent when the end* of the wicked Don Rolando is 
seen, which will be narrated in a subsequent legend. 


< Original. 

WHAT MAKES A FREEMAN? 

What makes a freeman 7 is’t the eye • 
W r hich flashes forth indignant fire 

When stern oppression sweepeth by 
And kindleth all the soul to ire ? 

What makes a freeman ? clamoring loud 
’Midst motley hosts of simple men, 

To please the humor of the crowd, 

And sink in low debauches then ? 

What makes a freeman 1 party strife, 

With party hacks and party knaves, 

To tread the lowest paths of life 

With sycophants and hireling slaves ? 

No—God made man as man should be, 

Not to hold empire o’er his kind, 

But stamped a broad equality 
On the whole universe of mind. 

For him, it is enough that be, 

Should rule his own wild nature well: 

Fitter for him than hold the key 

Of highest heaven or lowest hell. o. L. m. 
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O r i r i n a 1. 

ALICE COPLEY.* 

A TALC OF QUEEN MARY’S TIME. 

BT ANN 8. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER II. 

w Of higher birth he seemed, and better days— 

Nor mark of vulgar toil that hand betrays ; 

So femininely white it might bespeak 

Another sex, when matched with that smooth cheek, 

But for his garb, and something in his gaze, 

More high and wild than woman's eye, betrays 
A latent fierceness, that far more became 
His fiery climate, than his tender frame.** 

Alice Copley received her father’s blessing and 
her lover’s whispered farewell on the terrace, and 
hastened with cautious footsteps to her chamber. Her 
mind had been overtasked during the day, and she 
began to disrobe herself wearily, and most anxious for 
a few hours of quiet rest. She had already drawn the 
slippers from her small feet, and loosened her robe, 
when a noise at the door startled her. She looked up, 
gathered the dress again hastily over her person, and, 
with difficulty, prevented a shriek of affright bursting 
from her lips. The door had been cautiously opened 
and closed again, and there, within her sleeping-cham¬ 
ber, late at night, stood the stripling page of King 
Philip, gazing earnestly on her as she prepared for rest. 

That boy page had long been a subject of wonder and 
surmise in the court—a certain air of mystery for ever 
hung about him. He had been brought from Spain in 
the King’s suite, a strange, reserved, and very beautiful 
creature, whose light duties were confined to the person 
of his master. His bearing was always reserved, and 
sometimes shrinking and modest as a very girl’s, but 
occasionally he would meet the jeering speeches and 
curious eyes of the court gossips with freezing reserve, 
or, at rare intervals, with a curling lip, and an air of 
almost imperious scorn. He spoke no English, and 
therefore was allowed to linger about the person of his 
master in his hours of council, and to share his most 
private moments, a cherished favorite, whose gentle 
presence* was always pleasant and safe. The most 
important secrets -were discussed in his presence, and 
seldom did King Philip visit his Queen without first 
being announced, and afterwards attended by his 
handsome page. The conversation, both in his council 
and in these interviews with his wife, was always con¬ 
ducted in the language supposed to be unknown to the 
page, but, at times, when some act of cruelty or oppres¬ 
sion were under discussion, the boy’s round, smooth 
cheek, would blanch, and his lips become tremulous 
with unaccountable emotion, and more than once, when 
Queen Mary’s doting fondness of her young husband 
had been over warmly expressed in his presence, Alice 
Copley had observed the red blood bum over his cheek, 
and fire flash to his large black eyes with a brilliancy 
painful to gaze upon. Yet all this was very strange, 
for the singular being seemed not only ignorant of her 
native language, but was averse even to an attempt at 
learning it. 

* Continued from page 11. 


Alice shrunk from the boy’s glance, and drew behind 
the bed-drapery more in maiden bashfulness than from 
terror at his appearance; whatever his object might 
prove, she felt that little of harm could be apprehended 
from a creature so frail and delicate, that he appeared 
scarcely more than a mere child. There was neither 
saucy boldness nor confusion in his manner, but as the 
light fell on his small and exquisitely moulded features, 
she observed a subdued and gentle expression there 
very different to anything she had seen before. He had 
evidently been undergoing some unwonted physical 
emotion *, his cheek was pale, the fire of his fine eyes 
was quenched, and the full red lips were slightly parted, 
not in a smile, but as if to allow free passage to the 
quick breath that came up from his panting bosom. 

After her first confusion, Alice could but conjecture 
that late as it was, the Queen desired her attendance, 
and had sent that strange messenger to demand it. 
Drawing farther back, she hurriedly arranged her robe, 
and thrust her feet again into the slippers she had just 
taken off. With these imperfect preparations to obey 
the supposed summons, she stepped forward, and by a 
9ign, informed the page that she was ready to follow 
him. Greatly to her astonishment, he went to the door 
cautiously, tried the bolt, and came back to where she 
was standing, pale and terrified at the action. 

“ Do not fear me, lady,” said the boy, in sweet 
broken English, which fell upon her ear like some soft 
magic, “ nay, do not pale thus; I would do thee good 
rather than harm,” and grasping the resistless hand of 
the maiden in his slender fingers, he pressed it reve¬ 
rently to his lips. 

Alice was perfectly bewildered. Who was the 
strange beautiful creature ? why was he there intruding 
on her privacy at that time of night 7 why had he so 
long concealed a knowledge of her native tongue 7 She 
had heard him speak in his own language often, but his 
voice seemed singularly musical and flute-like, as ho 
uttered these imperfect words of English; there was 
something feminine and helpless in it, that went to her 
heart. 

“ This is very strange, boy; why should you break 
upon my privacy thus. Leave me, I pray,” faltered 
out the bewildered girl, withdrawing her hand, but 
gently, and as one reluctant to give pain. 

“ I cannot go,” replied the page, respectfully. “ I 
have much to say.” 

u Let it be to-morrow, by daylight, then; it befits not 
a maiden’s honor that one of the other sex should be 
fastened in her chamber at this hour of the night.” 

An arch smile flashed over the boy’s face, but he 
drew a little back, and folding his arms, seemed deter¬ 
mining some subject in his mind. By degrees, the 
whole expression of his face changed; the finely-pen¬ 
cilled brows fell, and gradually knitted to a frown over 
his dark eyes, a sterner expression came about the 
mouth, and the small white fingers of his right hand 
beat nervously against the folded arm. 

“I have been in thy company before, to-night, 
maiden,” he said, at last, rawing his eyes to her face. 
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** To-night,” repeated Alice, faintly, for she remem¬ 
bered the footsteps that had startled her in the park. 

“I see by that start, the little promontory down 
yonder—the bible, and thy two companions, are not yet i 
passed from thy mind.” 

Alice did indeed start, and the color forsook her face. 
Quick as thought she saw her danger. The secret of j 
her religion was made known. Her happiness, her| 
life, nay, lives dearer than her own, were placed at the 
mercy of King Philip’s favorite. For a moment, she] 
was utterly overwhelmed by the magnitude of the 
threatened evil, but firmer thoughts came at length, and | 
clasping her hands, she bowed her face, and murmured, J 
“The will of God be done.” 

“ I will do thee no harm,” said the boy, earnestly. 

Alice lifted her head, and looked eagerly in his face; 
there was sincerity and commiseration there—a look of 
honest sympathy that touchod her heart. Her eyes 
filled with tears, and with a grateful impulse she exten¬ 
ded her hand. 

“ Not for my sake—oh, not all for mine, but for those 
loved better than myself, am I beholden to you, kind 
boy.” 

“ Fear me not,” was the reply. “ I am no evesdrop- 
per, to pry into the hearts of my fellow men, and cru¬ 
cify them because they claim a right to worship God 
after their own fashion. 1 did not keep guard upon 
thy actions for this.” 

“ Then wherefore were my footsteps followed so per- 
severingly 7” said Alice, lifting her tearful eyes again to 
the boy’s face, “ I am but a bumble maiden, exalted to 
a station beyond my wishes, yet save in the secret 
worship of a heart which must be free in its prayers, 
my actions are open as day.” 

“I heard the tale of King Philip’s forward love, 
from thy own lips, as it was told to thy father, and yet 
have I listened to a different tale, one that said thou 
wast not altogether so chary of thy smiles to a royal 
lover, else had I not traced thy footsteps.” 

“ And who has dared thus to slander an innocent 
maiden,” said Alice, while the indignant crimson rushed 
over her face, and her soft eyes kindled with a proud 
light, “ who has go belied me 7” 

“ If there be falsehood, it comes from Queen Mary,” 
replied the page. 

“From the Queen?” exclaimed the indignant girl. 

“ Nay, nay, she could not be so base ; I will not believe 
it.” 

“ A jealous woman is not likely to be over scrupulous 
in her sayings, nor easily deceived,” muttered the 
page. Yet she knew not that other ears than the 
King’s understood her words.” The page uttered this 
sentence rather to himself than to the anxious creature 
that stood before him. It was evident that, young as 
he was, the Queen’s unjust suspicions were mingling 
with the more generous impulses of his nature. After 
a moment, he again turned to the damsel. 

“ Something that concerns thy honor if not thy wel¬ 
fare, passed in the royal chamber, after thy departure 
this afternoon,” he said. “ King Philip desired the 
Queen to command thy return, and she being beside 


I herself with jealous fury, and deeming me little better 
than a mute, violently upbraided him with infidelity to 
j her love—challenged him with meeting thee stealthily 
in the park, and asserted that she, with her own eyes, 
had seen ye steal to the palace like thieves, through a 
private entrance, each coming from the same direction, 
and each with muffled face and cautious look.” 

Alice felt the searching eyes of that strange boy 
riveted keenly on her face, as he uttered this charge, 
for even hi* lips seemed to frame it as an accusation, 
but a sense of his suspicious scrutiny was lost in a 
feeling of outraged purity, which amounted to a degree 
of indignation, such os her young heart had never kuowrn 
before. 

“ And the King,” she exclaimed—“ what said he to 
this base slander?” 

“ He did not deny it” replied the page impressively, 
still maintaining his keen glauce on her face. 

Alice was scarcely aware of his scrutiny, but stood 
upright, her form dilating, and her cheek becoming pale 
with intense scorn, while her small white teeth glistened 
beneath the curling lips as she uttered the single word, 

“ Dastard!” 

The page started at the sound of that word, uttered 
as it was with all the concentrated indignation of a 
heart so basely outraged; his eyes fairly show'ered fire, 
and thrusting a hand into his bosom, he half drew a 
poniard from its rest. A moment his small, white 
fingers clutched the jewelled haft, and then he thrust it 
slowly back with a smile of bitter meaning, and dashing 
his hand against his forehead, turned away muttering— 

“ Is it not true—holy virgin—is it not true ? Why 
should my blood fire, and my limbs quiver at the word T 
Have I not fell all this, and buried the feeling deep, 
deep in the very core of my heart ? oh ”—the boy sud¬ 
denly checked himself, burst into tears, and finished by 
a few passionate sentences uttered in Spanish. For 
the space of some three minutes he paced the room to 
and fro, making a strong effort to subdue himself. At 
length he again paused before the damsel, more com¬ 
posed, but he trembled much, and a bright tear glittered 
on each burning cheek. “ Heed me not,” he said, 
dashing the drops away, “ there are times when the 
hidden fire wdll break forth, when I am sinfully violent 
and wayward.” 

Alice had scarcely heeded his passionate outbreak; 
her own gentle heart had been too cruelly aroused for 
thought of him, and he had uttered several rapid sen¬ 
tences before she was sufficiently composed to listen. 
The first words which she comprehended were, “ Queen 
Mary believed me ignorant as I seemed, of her tongue; 
but I understood it all too well, and”— 

“ Then went forth to spy out the actions of a daugh¬ 
ter who sought her only parent in the still night, that 
j she might worship the high God unshackled. To track 
my footsteps, listen to my words, and then report them 
to your mistress, the Queen. Shame, boy ! shame ! it 
was an unworthy act.” 

“For the Queen—I —I an emissary of the Queen I 
By all the saints in Paradise, this is too much!” ex¬ 
claimed the stripling, drawing his slight form proudly 
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op, and stamping his tiny foot with angry vehemence to 
the floor, 44 1 could find in my heart to strike thee to 
the earth for the thought. I followed thee from my 
own free will, not doubting the truth of what I had 
heard. Not as a jackall spying prey for the lion, but 
to avenge my own wrong. Hadst thou gone forth as I 
then most truly believed, te meet King Philip, the 
blood which throbs so proudly in that heart, had long 
ere this, deluged the greensward where ye prayed!” 

The boy thrust his hand again into his bosom, and 
Alice could see by the motion of his wrist, that his 
fingers were working about the dagger-haft, perhaps 
unconsciously, as he spoke. For a moment, thoughts 
of her own wrong were lost in wonder at his strange 
excitement. 

44 1 will not believe so badly of you as these words 
impart,” she said, with gentle dignity. 44 Even had I 
been the guilty thing they would believe me, why should 
it anger you, boy ? To this murderous intent, a being 
so fair and soft spoken sould never come; it was but an 
evil dream—put it away, lest harm come of it. Faith¬ 
less to his Queen or not, why should you, a mere boy, 
take such terrible interest in the Spanish Prince, a man 
whom his d>est friends acknowledge to be devoid of all 
generous properties.” The boy shook his head, and a 
strange sad smile came over his face. 

44 1 cannot tell,” be said; 44 it is all a deep mystery 
even to my own heart, which, at times, rebels against 
its unworthy homage. Yet he is my—my master,” 
he added, in tones of deep tenderness. 44 He was 
kind to me once, very, very kind, and ”—the stripling 
stopped short, for his voice seemed choked with some 
regretful memory; when he spoke again, his eyes were 
full of tears, and the sweet broken English in which his 
words were uttered, made them seem peculiarly touch¬ 
ing. 

44 Maiden,” he said, 44 can’st thou tell me why the 
mother who has many fair children, will cling so fondly 
to the weakest, or why her heart ever centres with 
most intense affection on the repulsive and wayward 
among her offspring. Account for this, and thou art 
answered.” 

44 But this is woman's love, not that more staid duty 
which an attached servitor might feel for his master,” 
said Alice at a loss to comprehend the reply. 

44 Woman’s love—true, very true; but it is idle talk¬ 
ing of these things; we have wandered from the sub¬ 
ject—the Queen’s accusation against thyself. 1 did 
believe her, and followed thee down the avenue to the 
brink of the water. There was a moment when my 
heart seemed on fire. When that dark youth sprang 
from the trees, I thought it was Asm, and—and I need 
not say what this hand was tempted to do. The dag¬ 
ger was uplifted, the moonbeams glittered on its blade; 
I beard his voice, and then crouched to the earth, terri¬ 
fied by my own wild thoughts. I listened to thy tale, 
and was almost convinced by it—drank in every word 
of that mysterious prayer, ’till my very spirit seemed 
going from me in tears. I scarce know what impulse 
brought me hither, hut I was terrified lest these evil 
suspicions should again return to my bosom. They 
10 


must never come back—never, never, or I may do fear¬ 
ful deeds. I would have no shadow of doubt. Swear 
to me that the story given thy father beneath the oak 
trees this night, was truth. That King Phillip’s offer 
of love was rejected, and will ever be!” 

The page spoke eagerly, and held up a small golden 
cross, that Alice might take the oath. 

44 It needs not,” said the maiden, gently putting aside 
the cross with her hand, 44 1 have spoken nothing hut 
truth, yet will I not swear by that symbol.” 

Again the boy seemed ready to burst forth in a storm 
of passion, but there was something in the young girl’s 
steadiness that checked him, and with quick transition 
of feeling, he entreated her almost with humility, to 
take the oath. 

44 Thou art trusting and open minded,” he said, 44 and 
hast not learned to suspect as I have. Couldst thou 
know the torment of jealous doubt—the agony of a 
heart that has often been deceived, this small boon 
would not be denied to me.” 

Alice reflected for a moment, and stepping to her bed, 
drew from underneath the pillow a small ritual of the 
English church. 

44 1 have no book more holy than this, which, next to 
the bible, is held sacred by our church,” she said. 44 If 
this will content you, boy, I most solemnly swear that 
every word that I have uttered to you or others, regard* 
ing King Philip, this day, is true,” and pressing her lipa 
reverently on the crimson velvet binding of the ritual, 
Alice placed it again beneath her pillow. 

44 1 thank thee, maiden, and am content,” replied the 
page, following her movements with his eyes. 44 This 
regard for my scruples shall not go unrewarded; and 
now let me counsel where I would serve. Eyes as keen, 
and far more cruel than mine, are upon thoe; go not 
speedily again to the lake, he not eager for the society 
of thy father, or of Master Huntly, the secretary.” 

44 Alas!” interrupted Alice, 44 wherefore must a sim¬ 
ple creature he thus beset 7 Why must the heart’s pure 
worship be visited on me as a sin 7” 

44 It is friendly counsel,” replied the page. 44 Queen 
Mary but wishes an excuse for thy destruction; be 
wary of her, for she is a wicked woman!” 

44 1 am sorely beset; which way shall I tarn?” mur¬ 
mured the poor girl, and extending her hand to the page, 
she added mildly, 44 believe me, kind boy, I am much 
beholden for this service; now leave me alone, that I 
may seek strength of my Heavenly father.” 

‘‘Farewell’” said the boy, respectfully pressing hit 
lips again to her hand. 44 When we meet again, give 
no token of this interview. Thou art the first being 
that has ever heard me speak, save in my native tongue; 
the courtiers deem me indifferent to their meaning. 
They little know how apt an aching heart may become.” 

A sad smile played over the boy’s face as he spoke, 
and drawing his plumed cap over his brows, be left the 
chamber courteously as he had entered it. 

The moment Alice found herself alone, she sunk to 
her knees, covered her face with her hands, and wept 
like a child. As a Christian, she was grieved that for 
a moment resentful feelings had found place in her 
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heart; she was shocked to find so much of her naturally ti 
strong passions unsubdued, and to this feeling of peni¬ 
tence were added fears which her later conversation was | 
„ calculated to excite. With all her acquired fortitude, \ 
she was but human—a fragile, delicate girl, and 
thoughts of what she might be called upon to endure, 
should her faith become known, almost overwhelmed 
her with dismay. Long and ardently did the weary 
girl pray for protection from evil, and power to act 
uprightly, should the worst befall her; and when, at | 
last, her beautiful and innocent head rested on its 
pillow', she slept tranquilly, and as a child, reposing on 
its mother’s bosom. 

• The great beauty of prayer is, that it gives an abi¬ 
ding strength to the heart, and while all earthly reli" 
inccs fade away before adversity, like perfume from the 
flower, or dew from a tree branch, affords serenity 
and perpetual strength to the soul, equal to its utmost 
need. 

When Alice awoke in the morning, it was with 
fearful and serene feelings. She knew that evil threat- | 
ened her; that ere nightfall she might be numbered 
among the persecuted beings who were even then suf¬ 
fering imprisonment and death, rather than deny their 
I*ord. But her young heart beat freely beneath the 
thought, and she went forth to her duties, when the | 
usual hour of attendance on the Queen arrived, with a j 
serene brow, and a step of tranquil dignity. 

When Alice entered the apartment where Queen 
Mury usually spent her mornings, sho hesitated at the 
door, and a slight color broke over her cheek, for King 
Philip was seated in the recess of an open window, 
while Charles, his favorite page, knelt on a cushion at 
his feet, and trifled with the strings of a lute. Never 
had Alice seen the stripling to such advantage. There 
Was a lovely expression beaming over his youthful face, 
his large liquid eyes were uplifted to the gaze of his 
master—a rich color revelled in his cheeks and the low, 
fcoft notes of a Spanish air broke from his red lips like 
perfume from the heart of a cleft pomegranate. The 
morning was glorious with sunshine, and a light wind 
came up from its revels among the flowery nooks of the 
park, and sweeping through the open sashes, filled the 
antique and wainscotted apartment with its sweetness, 
’till it was fragrant as a flower-garden in the prime 
of summer. It was beautiful to see the scented air 
trifling with the long black curls, and bathing the 
uplifted forehead of that kneeling page, while the 
master sat gazing idly upon his spirited loveliness. 
Queen Mary reclined in a chair, nearly watching them 
both, as if she could find it in her heart to be jealous of 
the soft music which drew the notice of that swarthy, 
Spanish bigot one moment from herself. Notwithstand¬ 
ing Philip’s repeated insolence of the previous day, it 
was evident that he bad effected a reconciliation with 
his narrow-minded consort, for her repulsive features 
wore as much good nature as they were capable of 
'assuming, and that she had taken more than usual care in 
the adornment of her person, was apparent in the glit- 
. taring and cumbrous richness of a dress by which she 
strove to conceal both the defects of nature, and the 


ravages of time. There was a gorgeous display of 
jewels in its arrangement, singularly out of keeping 
with the pure hour of morning, and when Alice Copley 
advanced with noiseless footsteps, and took her station 
behind the chair, her fresh, youthful face, profuse tres¬ 
ses, bound by a single riband, and her simple black 
silk dress, contrasted forcibly with the withered face 
and magnificent raiment of her mistress. Indeed, a 
more striking picture than the whole group afforded, 
could not well be imagined. 

Mary did not observe the entrance of her attendant, 
and the King seemed equally unconscious, for the late 
quarrel with his royal consort had taught him to be 
more cautious in his admiration. The boy turned his 
eyes toward the door, and all at once there was a dis¬ 
cord in his music. Suddenly he seemed to lose the 
beautiful air he had been singing, but after a moment of 
strong confusion, his rich voice gushed out in a light 
cheering ditty, and bending his face over the lute, lie 
seemed absorbed in the sweet sounds it was giving forth. 
To the royal listeners, this rapid change seemed but a 
vagary of his wild genius, but to Alice, it had a deeper 
meaning. She watched the graceful bend of his head, 
saw the small and femininely white hand flying like a 
winged bird over the lute, ’till her pure heart grew 
heavy, and her eyes became eloquent with deep com¬ 
miseration. The boy finished his air, swept back the 
curls that had fallen over his face, and that moment 
encountered and read Alice Copley’s glance. A burning 
crimson rushed over his face, and with an air of dis¬ 
pleasure ami annoyance at being thus closely observed, 
he arose, and casting his lute down upon the cushion, 
drew back against the window casement, where he 
stood with folded arms, and eyes bent to the floor. 

44 Thou host a dainty hand at the lute, fair master, and 
in sooth a sweet voice, too,” said the Queen, moving 
graciously forward and extending a broad piece of gold 
to the page. 

A slight but very scornful frown shot over the boy’s 
face, and ho seemed about to reject the proffered guer¬ 
don, but a glance from King Philip reproved the 
impulse, and he received the coin, though with scarcely 
concealed reluctance. 

44 We should chide your grace that this boy’s rare 
skill in music has been so seldom used for our pastime,” 
said Mary, leaning with sickly fondness over the King. 
In sooth, we have it in our heart to beg this gentle 
favorite, at your hands, for our private divertisenient.” 

The spirited page started as if an adder had stung 
him; his brow contracted, one little foot beat nervously 
against the floor, and it was well for him that Queen 
Mary regarded not the burning glance which he lifted 
to her face. 

44 What say yon, boy, to the Queen’s gracious re¬ 
quest ?” said Philip, turning to the page, with a smile 
more arch, than usually visited his saturnine features. 

44 1 am no spaniel to be transferred at will,” he 
replied, indignantly, for the question had been put in 
his native tongue. 

Philip seemed to apprehend a more violent outbreak 
of feeling, an occurrence he was so anxious to prevent. 
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that, for the first time, almost, in bi« life, he conde¬ 
scended to use flattery toward his exacting consort. 

44 Nay, sweetheart,” he said, in English, 44 will not 
the faith and fond lovo of the master content you t In 
fair truth, I shall need the boy to soothe, with his 
music, those many hours of loneliness in which the 
cares of state take you from my company. Ask any 
thing but this, and it shall be granted.” 

44 Nay, I will not press the matter, if this bo your 
reason for refusing me,” replied Mary, drawing nearer 
to the Prince, and with difficulty refraining from a caress, 
so completely was her credulity wrought upon. 

Disgusted with this display of shallow hypocrisy and 
puerile fondness, Alice turned her eyes on the page, curi¬ 
ous to observe what effect it had upon him. He stood 
by regarding the royal pair, not with haughty anger, as 
she had expected, but with quiet scorn, as if he deemed 
the scene altogether too contemptible for any show of 
deeper feeling. 

Elated by the flattering language of her consort, Mary 
would fain have prolonged the pleasurable moments; 
but Philip had gained his object, and seemed little 
inclined to indulge her. 

44 Your grace forgets the presence of our attendants,” 
bs muttered coldly, drawing back his head to avoid the 
withered and jewelled hand which she had been twining 
fondly among his sable hair. 

That moment Mary’s eyes fell upon her waiter- 
woman. Instantly her whole demeanor changed: with 
a lowering brow she left the King, and swept across the 
room to her oratory. Scarcely had she disappeared, 
when the page darted to the window, and with a quick 
motion of his hand, the piece of gold was sent flashing 
to the terrace underneath. 

44 Would it were the Queen’s self thus cast to the 
earth!” he muttered, in Spanish. 

Philip both observed the action and heard the speech, 
but instead of chiding the froward stripling, he patted 
his burning cheek, and answered in the same language, 

44 With all my heart, child, so you but keep the crown 
and sceptre from going with her.” 

The boy turned pctulently away, and for the moment 
Philip seemed to lose patience with him. 

“Tush, tush,” he said; 44 no more of this peevish 
folly. Methinks those cheeks are never without an 
angry flush upon them now; be wise; forbearance will 
not last for ever.” 

The boy made no answer, but tears gushed into his 
eyes, and he turned sorrowfully away. Philip looked 
on him earnestly for a moment, then approaching Alice, 
he greeted her with a careless compliment in English, 
and declared that the hopes of feasting his eyes on her 
beauty, had alone induced him to seek the Queen’s 
apartment. The page stood within hearing of this 
heartless speech. He evidently strove to appear uncon¬ 
scious, but the color died tint by tint from his face, and 
though his eyes were still wet with tears, the drooping 
lids and long shadowy lashes could scarcely conceal the 
kindling fire underneath. The maiden observed this, 
and was pained by it. Drawing gently back, she bent 
her head in acknowledgement of the King’s notice, and 


without answering him, moved forward, and took her 
station by the door of the oratory, trusting that the near 
vicinity of the Queen might prove a protection against 
farther annoyance. Philip did not venture to follow 
her, but as if to recompense himself for this forced self* 
denial, seated himself again in the window, and order¬ 
ing the page to give him some music, remained leaning 
against the oaken wainscot, surveying the distant 
maiden at his leisure. This unknightly rudeness was 
lost on its object, for her attention was drawn towards 
the oratory, from whence came the low eager voice of 
the Queen, mingled now and then with the deep tone 
of a male speaker. The conversation was carried on in 
a foreign language, but more than once Alice distinctly 
beard her own name pronounced, both by Mary and her 
companion. Suddenly a strong apprehension fell upon 
the poor damsel’s heart, she strove to conjecture why 
her humble name should be made the subject of conver¬ 
sation between Mary and her confessor, for no other 
person was ever admitted to the privacy of that little 
room. She remembered what the page had said to her 
on the previous night, and felt bow true his prophecy of 
the Queen’s vengeance was likely to prove; but with all 
these wild conjectures, she did not, for a moment, lose 
her fortitude. Philip at length became weary with his 
unrecompensed devotion to a being that so coldly re¬ 
ceived his homage, and fearing the return of his despised 
consort, arose and left the room. The page took up his 
lute, but lingered a little behind. As be passed the 
oratory, the Queen was speaking louder and more 
earnestly than she had done before. Alice could only 
understand that the tone of her voice was vindictive, 
but the boy comprehended better, and drawing close to 
the maiden, whispered— 

44 Be on thy guard; they are plotting thy destruction 
even now; hasten to thy chamber if books or papers 
that can do barm are left within it, for they are about 
to order a search for evidences of heresy.” 

Alice turned pale, but still retained a degree of com¬ 
posure, which surprized her strange friend. 44 Alas!” 
she said, 44 1 cannot go, the Queen may return any 
moment, and mark my absence.” 

| The generous boy snatched her hand, wrung it warmly, 

; and without speaking a word, hurried from the room. 
Scarcely had the dour closed after him, when Queen Mary 
re-entered from the oratory, and by many trifling devices, 
contrived to keep Alice by her aide ’till a full hour had 
passed away. At last the barrassed young creature 
: received permission to withdraw. As she was hurrying 
toward her chamber with a beating heart, and limbs 
trembling from protracted anxiety, she was met by one 
of the court servitors, who had orders to conduct bar 
before Friar Joseph, tlie Queen's father confessor. 

While the scene which we have described was going 
forward in Queen Mary's apartment Friar Huatly sat 
in friar Joseph’s closet, engaged in copying a missal of 
rare beauty, which had been sent to the Sovereign of 
England from the Pope. It was a curious old book, 
richly bound in white vellum, embossed with gold, and 
clasped with a single jewel of immense price, but its 
> chief value lay in the exquisite grms of art which it 
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contained. Each page bore on its snowy surface a 
legend or saintly history, wrought with consummate skill 
by some of the first masters of Rome. Every leaf 
burned with the poetry of an invention, as yet, scarcely 
known in England. Francis Huntly had studied the 
arts at Rome, when, in his early youth, he had accompa¬ 
nied his uncle and patron, the Cardinal Pole, to the 
Pontiff's court, and it was to gratify that good old pre¬ 
late, that he plied his skill in copying the missal which 
Friar Joseph, the Queen’s confessor, had solicited from 
his royal mistress for that purpose. A few months 
earlier, and Francis Huntly would have felt his blood 
thrill at the thoughts of such indulgence to his intense 
love for the beautiful, as the task afforded, but higher 
and holier feelings than even his restless genius could 
enkindle, had awoke in his heart during that interval, 
and his was “a divided duty." His new faith made 
the subject of the book hateful to him, and yet there 
were times when his whole being seemed absorbed in 
the beautiful creations it displayed—times when his 
hand would tremble with eager delight on the parch¬ 
ment—when hours and hours would pass by, and he 
remain all unconscious of their progress. It was during 
one of these periods of intense mental exitement, that 
Friar Joseph, who had been writing at a table in his 
closet on the morning in question, arose, and with his 
usual noiseless step, passed through a door which led 
to the Queen’s oratory, leaving the artist altogether 
unconscious of his absence. When the priest returned, 
Huntly had finished his task, and was gathering up his 
implements to depart. He had worked very dili¬ 
gently for months, that he might surprize his kind old 
patron with a copy of the J>ook so much coveted, and 
now that it was complete, he wai most eager to start 
for London, where the cardinal remained at his own 
house, striving, by his benevolent interposition, to miti¬ 
gate the cruelties every day practised by the detested 
Bishop Bonner. When Friar Joseph saw that the 
youth was about to depart, he interposed, and requested 
a few moment's delay; he was about to interrogate a 
person suspected of a disaffection to the mother church, 
and required the presence of a witness who might take 
down the examination. Huntly would have excused 
himself, for he had little relish for the proposed task, 
but an unaccountable feeling that the investigation 
related to some one dear to himself, took possession of 
hit mind, and he consented to remain. His heart was 
full of anxiety, but he sat down with apparent calmness, 
and began to sharpen a pen. After the space of tome 
ten minutes, which appeared an age to the young secre¬ 
tary, the closet door opened, and Alice Copley entered. 
She was very pale, but her cheek flushed a little as she 
saw who was the Priest's companion. 

44 I was told that your rever e nce wished to speak with 
me," she said, mildly approaching the friar. 

44 Thou wait rightly informed, daughter," replied the 
priest in the low, cold, and yet strangely musical tones 
which he ever used both in seasons of joy and sorrow; 
and lifting his searching eyes to her face, he sat regard¬ 
ing her in silence for the space of a minute. 

44 It is whispered in the court—wc hope with nft shade 


of truth, daughter, that for some weeks back, thou hast 
neglected to attend mass, according to the Queen's gra¬ 
cious requirement, that thou hast absented thyself from 
the confessional, and otherwise neglected the spiritual 
duties of a good Catholic. In these disaffected times, 
it is meet that her gracious majesty should look well to 
the spiritual health of her household; therefore, in her 
loving kindness, she has commanded that thou who art 
so near her person, shalt be questioned touching those 
points in which we of the true church differ from those 
heretic subjects who style themselves reformers." 

Here the priest paused, drew an ebony crucifix from 
his gown, and holding it toward her, continued— 

44 Kneel before the image, emblem of our blessed 
Saviour, which all of the true faith hold sacred, and 
while thine eyes are fixed on the emblem of His suffer¬ 
ings, answer with humility such questions as are needful 
to the establishment of thy faith." 

Alice turned a shade paler, but mildly put away the 
cross, and answered with a degree of firmness that gave 
a simple dignity to her words. 

44 Morning and night will I kneel before Him , thy 
Creator and mine," she said, lifting her hand toward 
Heaven, 44 but I cannot bow myself down to a graven 
image.” 

The priest seemed in no way surprized by her answer, 
but quietly replaced the crucifix in the loose bosom of 
his gown, and spoke again coldly as before. 

44 By this contumacy, thou dost but give new strength 
to thine accusers,” he said. 44 If thou wilt not bow 
down before the blessed emblem of our Saviour's death, 
answer the questions which I, as a true servant of the 
church, must propound even after thy own sinful fancy. 
Listen! dost thou believe in the supremacy of the Pope 
—that he is God’s vicegerent under Heaven, and 
second to no earthly potentate ?" 

For the space of some three minutes, Alice clasped 
her hands and bowed her pale face upon her bosom; 
she seemed earnestly and with intense energy, struggling 
for power to meet that subtle man as befitted a mild 
follower of the new creed. The secretary leaned 
breathlessly forward, his face was pale, and he seemed 
scarcely less agitated than the maiden. After these 
few moments of painful silence, Alice lifted her head, 
unclasped her hands, and folding them meekly over her 
bosom, looked on the priest, and answered— 

44 It is useless to go farther in these questions," she 
said. 44 1 acknowledge myself a humble believer 
in—" 

“ Alice, Alice, think what you are doing," exclaimed 
the secretary, starting forward. Alice started, and for 
a moment seemed as if she would have thrown herself 
on his bosom, and have clung there for protection, but 
this feminine weakness soon passed away, and turning 
again mildly to the priest, she said— 

44 1 am a Protestant; do with me as you will." 

44 And I," said Francis Huntly, in a slow, determined 
voice, almost in solemn contrast with his late vehement 
exclamation, 44 1 too am—^" 

44 Peace, boy, peace," said the Friar, lifting his hand 
reprovingly. “Cardinal Pole is a good Catholic. I 
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hare no memory for wild words such as his nephew was 
about to speak.” 

u And yet with thy subtle priestcraft thou wouldst 
entrap the life of a harmless maiden like this,” said 
Huntly, taking the cold hand of the noble girl within 
his own, and turning sternly upon the priest, “ shame on 
such cruel policy. I confess myself all that she is, and 
ye will not hear me, because I am the nephew of Queen 
Mary’s favorite. 

The priest seemed utterly regardless of the young 
man’s rash speech, but turning to Alice, he said, 
“ Daughter, get thee to thy chamber while I learn the 
Queen’s pleasure, touching the best means of curing thy 
obstinate heresy, but attempt not again to approach the 
person of her grace.” 

Father Joseph was interrupted by the entrance of two 
persons who had been commissioned to search Alice’s 
chamber; they came empty handed, and when the 
friar questioned them, reported that neither book nor 
paper was to be found, a reply that surprized the 
maiden^not a little, for she had left the ritual beneath 
her pillow, and was well aware that many scraps of 
paper, on which she had transcribed passages of holy 
writ, were in the drawers of an oaken table which stood 
in the room. 

Alice would have obeyed the priest’s permission to 
leave the closet, but as she turned to go, her over¬ 
wrought strength suddenly gave way, and she would 
have fallen but for the timely support of master Huntly, 
who bore her to the chair he had occupied, and strove, 
by every means in his power, to soothe her agitation. 
The priest dismissed the two persons who had inter¬ 
rupted him, looked earnestly on the youth as he bent 
over the feeble young creature whom his own cruelty 
had rendered so helpless, and cautiously opening the 
door again which led to the Queen’s oratory, disap¬ 
peared. Alice opened her eyes, and saw that she was 
alone with her betrothed husband—secretly betrothed, 
but not the less firmly. When called upon to act, she 
had done so fearlessly, yet she was but woman—a pure- 
bearted, gentle girl, with nothing but her own high 
principles to sustain her. Her bodily strength had already 
given way; then came a harrowing sense of the danger 
that threatened her—a yearning love of that life which 
she had held as nothing in the holy excitement of her 
heart, a few minutes before. She was alone with him 
she loved, perhaps, for the last time on earth. A 
keen sense of this truth came to her heart. She raised 
herself to his bosom, and clung there weeping in utter 
prostration of spirit. 

Huntly strove to comfort her—said that she was so 
young, so beautiful, that even the sanguinary bishops 
who sat in judgment on the innocent could not find it in 
their hard hearts to condemn her. “Father Joseph 
might be merciful, nor reveal her confession to his mis¬ 
tress, or, if he did, she was a woman—a cruel, cold- 
hearted one, it was true, yet still a woman, and would 
not bring her to trial. But if the worst came, his uncle 
was a good man, and loved him dearly; he was all 
powerful with the Queen, and would intercede for her— 
there was nothing to fear—a week’s imprisonment, per¬ 


haps, but that was little. So he ran on, earnestly stri¬ 
ving to delude her and himself, with hopes that both 
felt to bo unreal. They were still together, it might 
be an hour after the priest’s departure, or a few minutes 
—the wretched take little hoed of time—when there 
was a slight noise at the door. They started, for both 
supposed their persecutor was retiring to his closet. 
Huntly strained the maiden once more to his heart, 
kissed her—looked sorrowfully down into her sweet 
troubled face, and they parted. Yet they did not part 
then, for Alice went back once after she had passed the 
door, laid her trembling hand on Huntly’s shoulder, and 
besought his forgiveness if she had ever, in her whole 
life, pained or angered him. She knew that such things 
had never been, and it was but a gentle, sorrowing 
device, by which she might look upon his face, and hear 
his voice once more, but when she saw tears in those 
eyes, and the strong grief that shook that frame, her 
heart smote her, and she went away. 

Alice would fain have sought her father, but her limbs 
trembled, and she was strangely faint. She met a pngo 
on the way to her room, and entreated him to seek out 
her parent, and tell him that his child was ill, very ill, 
and wished to speak with him. The boy promised to 
go, but said he did not know where to seek for Master 
Copley, as he hod not been in the castle since early in 
the morning, when he went through the Pork with two 
strange looking men from London. Apprehension for 
the safety of her only parent was now added to other 
causes of fear. Yet the poor girl found strength to 
reach her chamber. Every thing was in confusion 
there. The curtains were knotted together, and flung 
over the high-posted bedstead; her ornaments lay scat¬ 
tered about the floor; drawers were open, and all the 
'furniture was out of place. She sat down in a huge 
oaken chair by the window; tho crimson cushions were 
displaced, and lay heaped at her feet, and before her 
stood the table where she had left a small manuscript 
book, and some loose papers. They were nowhere to 
be seen, but in their place lay a bunch of flowers, 
simple wild blossoms gathered, probably, from some 
green knoll in the Park, for dew yet glittered upon the 
violets, and the primroses were full of fragrance. 
Alice took the flowers, and a faint gleam came over her 
face, for they looked bright and cheering. It seemed 
as if on old friend had appeared in her desolate apart¬ 
ment. She sat a long time with the flowers in her hand, 
waiting the appearance of her father. At last she 
heard footsteps in the passage, and starting to her feet, 
stood breathlessly awaiting his approach. The door 
was flung rudely open, and two men, armed with strange 
weapons, such as she had never seen in the castle before, 
pushed into the room. The foremost laid his hand 
heavily on the shrinking girl’s shoulder, while his com¬ 
panion held up a parchment, bearing the broad seal of 
England, and began to repeat its contents after the 
drawling fashion of one who had learned such fearful 
documents by heart. 

Alice was by no means deficient in moral courage, 
but hers was a clinging feminine heart, and when its 
deep affections w-cre stirred, as they had been on 
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parting with master Huntly, her physical strength would 
sometimes give way, though her Christian resolution 
remained firm as ever. While the constable was read¬ 
ing the warrant for her apprehension, all the gentle 
dignity of her nature returned. She mildly withdrew 
her arm from, the rough hand which had grasped it, and 
inquired whither thy were about to conduct her. 

44 We did not come here to answer questions,” said 
one of the men, roughly. 

41 Surely not, without being well paid for the trouble,” 
rejoined the other, winking shrewdly at his companion, 
as he stooped down and transferred a small golden 
broach from the floor to his pocket. 

Alice marked the theft, and her heart swelled, but 
she did not speak, though the jewel had been her 
mother’s, and until that day—when those who searched 
the room flung it wantonly from its casket—a thing so 
•acred in her eyes, that it had been almost hoarded from 
the light. 

u Come, mistress, bestir thyself, and not stand whim¬ 
pering there like a traitor heretic, as thou art.” 

** I am ready,” replied the poor maiden, gathering the 
silken mantle once more over her person, and conceal¬ 
ing the flowers beneath its folds, as if she feared they 
would be taken from her. “1 am ready.” 

Alice followed the men in silence from the castle, and 
walked on foot ’till they reached the outskirts of the 
town. One of the square heavy carriages of that age 
stood beside the high way, guarded by a posse of men, 
armed like her two conductors. Into this carriage the 
unresisting prisoner was hurried; her captors took their 
places by her side, and the whole party proceeded at a 
brisk pace, she knew not whither. So overpowered 
was she, from the suddenness of her arrest, that 
her senses forsook her, and they returned not ’till 
the carriage stopped on the banks of the Thames. 
Alice was conducted to a wherry, and at last awoke as 
from a dark dream on the steps of the Tower. There 
was a wrangling of many tongues amid the keepers and 
constables as they conducted the maiden forward. She 
felt that the men about her were coarse and insolent; 
that their bold eyes were bent rudely on her features, 
and that they spoke jeeringly of her person. She drew 
the mantle over her face, and followed them through 
the gloomy passages of the Tower, with a sensation of 
relief. At length they paused by a door of massive 
wood, studded heavily with iron. There were many 
bolts to be withdrawn after the ponderous key turned 
in its lock, but at last the door opened, and Alice sprang 
forward with a cry of tumultuous joy, for there, in the 
dim room beyond, stood her father. His arms were 
about h e r she clung to his bosom, and for one blessed 
moment forgot every thing in a timid sense of protection 
his presence afforded; but at last she remembered that 
he, too, was a prisonei^-tbat they were both in the 
Tower. Every thing became indistinct; her eyes closed, 
and she fainted, but dropped away gently as a grieved 
child falls asleep. 

To be continued . 


Original. 

THE SAILOR BOY’S LAMENT. 

. BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 

Alas ! why did I leave 
My pleasant home 
A wanderer o’er the waves, 

Afar to roam ? 

Ah! why was I the first 
To rend apart 

Those household ties that long 
Bound heart to heart, 

’Tis night: the waves are round, 

The sky above, 

Whence the bright stars look down 
On those I love; 

On those whose fondest thoughts 
Will still be given 
To me, whene’er they lift 
Their hearts to Heaven. 

For this yon beaming stars 
Seem friends to me, 

But soon on distant seas 
My course will be— 

Seas where a stranger host 
Will meet my gaze, 

That ne'er on those I love, 

Poured their soft rays. 

Then will there nought be left 
Save mem’ry’s chain, 

To link my thoughts with those 
Beyond the main; 

But many a lovely flower, 

Unheeded when 
I mingled joys with them, 

Will bloom again. 

The sunny places where 
The violet 

Nestled amid the grass, 

With dew still wet— 

The fount, the mossy rock, 

The old oak tree, 

Will, in my night-watch, oft 
Come bock to me. 

Oh, for one hour with those 
I left behind, 

Whose voices in the night, 

Borne on the wind, 

Like the low wind-harp’s notes 
Oft seem to come, 

Wafted from flowery fields, 

Near by my home. 

Why did I leave the fount, 

The rock, the tree— 

The glades where wild-flowers bloomed, 

And roved the bee ? 

Why did I leave my home, 

And those I love, 

O’er the wild, pathless sea, 

Afur to rove ? 
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TIIE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON. 

BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


The Easter week of eighteen hundred and thirty-four 
will be ever by me remembered as one of the most 
memorable in my existence. It was then that I first 
arrived in Rome, in company with two companions, 
where, to our astonishment and chagrin we found that 
we could not obtain a lodging or even the luxury of a 
bed for love or money ; nay, not even a 9cat at a tabic ! 
cF kote y could we procure, so full was the city with 
strangers who had come to attend the festival. It may 
be easily imagined that our feelings were not the most 
delightful—the night was fast approaching, and where 
to lay our unfortunate heads we knew not. In this 
dilemma we resolved to part company, and each to pilot 
himself as best he could into a haven of shelter. Thus 
circumstanced, I made sundry appeals to the generosity 
and feelings of some dozen landlords, but all were of no 
avail, nay I even offered to accept of the shelter of a 
stable, but even that was deemed a luxury, ever}' crib 
and manger haring been converted into h temporary’ 
couch and occupied by the grooms and servants of the 
different guests. Finding my attempts thus unsuccessful, 
I had recourse to my old companion, philosophy, who j 
has never forsaken me in my journey through life, and 
together we resolved to spend the night under the canopy 
of heaven. Wandering from the living throng I soon 
found myself among the ruins of the imperial city, j 
where placing myself upon a block of granite under the 
shade of a ruined wall, I enveloped myself in my mantle 
like Ceesar, and laying me down to sleep, (happier than 
he,) I was soon in the arms of Morpheus. 

When I awoke I found myself chilled and powerless. 
A heavy dew had fallen, and but for my cloak, I must 
have been completely saturated. I sprang to my feet, 
and wending my way among the dilapidated statues and 
temples, at a pace that would have done honor to the 
most celebrated pedestrian, I found myself again in the 
city in the Venitian square, at the foot of the Capitol, 
where I suddenly halted. 

On the corner of the square I beheld the words, 
u The road to San Romaldi ,” which street I knew led 
to the residence of the French Ambassador, and before 
me rose an immense edifice, which I conjectured, from 
its situation and from the descriptions I had read of it, 
to be tho Venitian palace, built from the ruins of the 
Colosseum. At another corner of the square I beheld 
a magnificent dwelling which I now knew must be 
that of the mother of Napoleon—my ^ heart beat 
quickly—a throng of indescribable feelings took posses¬ 
sion of me, and I paused and looked upon the building 
as if I had been fascinated by some mysterious power. 

Yes! There slept the illustrious mother—the woman 
whom death appeared to have forgotten—the living ruin 
of majesty in the city of ruins! The square was deserted 
—the moon rode in unclouded brilliancy in a sea of 
ether gemmed with millions of stars. The Venitian 


Palace was half hidden in shadow, but where the moon¬ 
beams fell directly upon it, the heavy walls and curiously 
carved cornices showed like a monarch towering above 
the lighter edifices. But my heart was in tho palace of 
the aged mother, and I stood and wept at tho remem¬ 
brance of departed greatness. Tho clock of tho Capitol 
tolled tho hour of midnight—the brazen tones rung 
through the walls of the palace, and then again followed 
the most sublime silence, broken only by the occasional 
and distant murmurings of the Tiber. I bad often 
longed for this moment, and I gave myself up to the in¬ 
tensity of soul. I thought of the woman who had given 
birth to Napoleon, and I felt proud to know lhat on this 
night I was the only man who pronounced the name of 
the matron before the house in which she slumbered— 
yes—perhaps dreaming of her departed son, whom the 
same bell that had just sounded the march of time, but 
thirty years before had proclaimed King of Italy, as 
well as tho artillery of the Invalides. The rays of the 
queen of night now shone more fully on the palace, and 
my curiosity led me to approach nearer. To my sur¬ 
prize I saw the doors open, and entering, I suddenly 
found myself in a brilliant saloon, the walls of which 
were adorned with the most magnificent pictures. A* 
winding staircase conducted to an immense gallery 
above, which with an almost childish curiosity 1 ascended, 
where looking from a window I beheld the inner court 
of the palace, rich in fountains and flowers. I now 
began for the first time to think to what danger my 
curiosity might probably bring mo—a stranger entering 
a strange palace without an introduction or motive. I 
thought too of the Sbirri of whom I had heard so much 
and certainly my situation in such a place and at such 
an hour, was by no means calculated to produce tho 
most favorable impression—I therefore speedily retraced 
my steps, and wandering among the remnants of Roman 
greatness, awaited with patience the dawn of morning. 

I waited not long, and entering the city according to 
agreement, I met my companions at the Hotel Dicu. 
They had, like myself, been equally unfortunate in obtain¬ 
ing refuge through the night, but had received a promise 
from the landlord that we should hereafter be accomo¬ 
dated with one attic during the Festival. 

The day that I left Florence, the Prince de Montfort 
had given me a letter to the Chevalier Bohle, at Rome, 
which I valued most highly, hoping that it would pro¬ 
cure mo a sight of tho Emperor’s mother. Having 
therefore paid my devotions to tho toilet, I hastened to 
the Chevalier. I found him most frank and courtcoos, 
offering me the hospitality of his dwelling, and promising 
by every means, to favor my wishes and advance my 
views. I thanked him sincerely, while I said—“ To¬ 
day, my friends, the companions of my voyage, have 
discovered something like a dwelling, of which we have 
taken a temporary lease, at the rate of twenty francs a 
day. I thank you for your hospitality, but not wishing 
to be separated from thorn, I beg to decline your genero¬ 
sity, and in its place request of you another favor. The 
Prince de Montfort, so affable and attentive to all 
Frenchmen who visit Florence, has given me to hope 
that you will introduce me to the mother of Napoleon.” 
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“ How!” said he, regarding me with astonishment. 
“ That is an affair that requires some arrangement. To¬ 
day the lady mother will not be able to be seen—but to¬ 
morrow I think I can oblige you. Give me your address 
and I shall wait upon you." 

I did so, and on the following morning the Chevalier 
was punctual to his promise. 

As we were proceeding to the palace, he said to me— 
“ Rome, sir, at this time is full of all the aristocratic 
voyagers of Prussia, England and Germany. Each day 
some man of high birth solicits the favor to be admitted 
for a moment into the presence of the Emperor’s mother, 
but in her feeble state of health, she is not able to grant 
it, and you must be convinced that such visits arise 
principally from idle curiosity, and are very annoying, 
therefore she has taken the prudent resolution to receive 
no one ; but when I pronounced your name and informed 
her you were a Frenchman, she desired me to say that 
she would receive you with the greatest pleasure.” 

We soon arrived at the palace. As we entered, I was 
struck by the profound silence which reigned throughout 
the spacious mansion. The stairs were deserted and I 
was left to wander alone through the rooms and galleries. 
At length the Chevalier returned, and desiring me to 
follow him, opened a door which led into a magnificent 
saloon, and pronounced my name aloud. I looked 
around me thinking to behold some symptoms of regal 
etiquette, but I saw none. In a recess close to the 
fire, I discovered a lady in an easy chair. It was the 
mother of Napoleon ! A smile played upon her counte¬ 
nance. She repeated my name, and ordering a chair to 
be placed beside her, desired me to be seated. 

“ You have come from Florence, have you not?” she 
said to me. “ You have seen my children—I know you 
have. Louis was unwell—how is he continuing ?” 

“ The Count Saint Leu appears to be recovered, 
madam,” I replied, “ I had only the honor of seeing 
him once during my sojourn in Florence.” 

“And Julie?” 

“ Madam, the Countess of Survillicrs is still indis¬ 
posed—her house is still in mourning for the recent 
calamity.” 

“ Ah! poor Charlotte—she is a young widow,” she 
said, sighing deeply. “And Jerome and Caroline ?” 

“ The Prince de Montfort, his Countess and family, 
were enjoying perfect health. There is not a mansion 
in Florence where true hospitality and kindness are so 
much extended to my countrymen—” 

“ I know it, I know it! How long do you intend to 
remain in Rome?” 

“ Not long,” I answered, “ two or three days at the 
utmost. I am obliged to return to Naples.” 

“ The situation of Rome I hope pleases you. I have 
lived here a long time—twenty years,” and her head 
dropped upon her bosom. 

“ Twenty years !” I exclaimed, in a voice of surprize, 
as if I had been ignorant of the downfall of the empire— 
“ twenty years, madam ?” 

“ Yes, sir! twenty years,” she replied to my question, 
in a voice of grief, and shook her head as at the melan¬ 
choly remembrance. 


A long silence now ensued—she appeared to have 
fallen into a state of oblivion and I presumed not to 
interrupt her. I cast my eyes upon the objects which 
surrounded me. One other person only was in the 
apartment, an elderly lady, who was busied upon some 
embroidery* The walls were decorated with the mem¬ 
bers of the Buonaparte family, painted by the most 
celebrated artists, and which had once decked the gal¬ 
leries of the imperial residences. But nothing was to 
me so affecting as the illustrious mother bereft of her 
children and surrounded by their portraits. There she 
sat immoveable in her chair, the victim of physical infir¬ 
mity—of age and its evils—yet most heroically resigned. 
Her robe, which was closely wrapped around her, dis¬ 
played a form of almost skeleton thinness. Her hands 
were shrivelled; her face retained only its covering of 
skin, wrinkled and yellow. Her eyes were open but 
their lustre was gone—the orbs moved about with a 
vacant wildness, but no symptom of soul was in 
them. From the position which I occupied, 1 beheld at 
once the mother of Napoleon and the tower of the 
Capitol—two objects which had commanded the greatest 
share in the annals of creation. The one the mother of 
him who had marched over kingdoms and crowns, 
making and hnmaking monarchs. The other the temple 
from which the mandates of the mightiest bad gone forth 
to sway and revolutionize the world. Recovering from 
her revery, with difficulty she pronounced the names of 
Franee and Napoleon. Up to this moment she appeared 
only an ordinary female, a mother laden with years who 
had inquired with the most touching simplicity of the 
details of my voyage and of her absent family. But now 
her frame appeared to be of a sudden electrified, her 
words, and gestures, were bold and majestic, and I 
beheld in reality the woman who was truly formed to 
have given birth to the mighty Napoleon. Age, grief, 
and exile, seemed to have done but little on her, and for 
some moments she betrayed a vigor of nerve and an 
expression of speech which would have been looked for 
only in a heroine of twenty years. To attempt a narra¬ 
tion of her language would be inutile and presumptuous. 
But I question if ever man again beheld the spirit of the 
royal mother blaze forth in such brightness. 

Of our familiar conversation, I am more at liberty to 
speak. She spoke of her children and the happy days 
she had passed with them in the isle of Corsica, and 
perpetually alluded to the precise hour of their various 
births and deaths. Though the muscles were contracted, 
the nerves unstrung, the skin parched and withered, and 
the physical organs no longer performed their office, still 
it was sublimely beautiful to see how strongly the spirit 
yet burned under the ruins of humanity, and how age 
waxed younj again under the influence of remembrance 
—to see her trembling for Atm, (now in his sea girt 
monument,) whom in the forgetfulness of age she deemed 
yet alive—against whom the bullets of Europe had been 
levelled during the battles of fifteen years, her mater¬ 
nal recollections still clinging to and devouring her with 
all the fondness of a mother, proud of him as when the 
roar of the imperial cannon and the Te Deum of Notre 
Dame proclaimed him Emperor, and then weeping for 
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him as when the eagle of France cowered upon the ! 
plains of Waterloo, and he was doomed an exile to the 
barren rock of Saint Helena. 

For a long period she had, I was informed, kept alive 
her faculties by thinking and talking of her beloved 
children and of her grand-son, the Count de Reichstadt, 
who had been comparatively a prisoner at the court of 
the Emperor of Austria. It had been denied that her 
melancholy old age should ever be cheered by his 
presence, and the affectionate creature every morning 
conveyed her maternal kisses on the wind that swept 
around the Capitol, fondly hoping that they might salute 
the lips of the boy. When his name by accident was 
mentioned, she would seem to be inspired with fresh 
strength, and attempt to rise from her seat. At other 
times she would sit whole days without speaking, and 
almost without motion. Frequently she would break 
forth in lamentations of sorrow, such as— 44 My son! 
my son ! where art thou ? Come to thy aged mother !” 
Oh! ye that pass through the valley of sorrow, say is jj 
your grief equal to hers. Rachael, Niobe, Marie, all j 
the desolated and inconsolable mothers, none can surpass j 
the sufferings of this aged matron. Like her son j 
chained to the rock of Saint Helena, it may be said she was ) 
chained to the Tarpeian—yet had she not sank under her I 
affliction—despair had not accelerated her death. For ; 
years had her brow been burdened with the crown of ! 
sorrow, yet still had she wrestled with decay. The body j 
was dead, but the spirit still lingered in it defying as it I 
were the scythe of time, which however was gradually yet! 
effectually completing its destruction. Poor woman! 
the autumn sun can no more wither thy branches, 44 the 
Pontine marshes are dry.’* The mother of the last of' 
the demigods will soon embrace her son in that world 
where the trump and the din of battle are changed for 
the timbrel and the song of praise. Thus communing 
with myself, I sat for some moments in the presence of 
the lady mother, forgetful of her and every thing around 
me, ’till I was roused by the rattling of the many 
oquipages which were passing in front of the palace, I 
when thinking my visit had exceeded the bounds of 
courtesy, I proposed to take my leave. 

44 Are you going so soon 7” she said, in a voice full of 
kindness. 14 Ah! doubtless you wish to attend the 
duties of the holy week.” 

44 Yes, madam, I wish to behold the Sistine chapel.” 

44 Have you seen Fesch?” she inquired. 1 replied 
that 44 1 had not.” 

44 Then I will recommend you to Fesch,” she said, 

44 he will be pleased to know you—he will show you his 
gallery of paintings. Do you hope to find a place in the 
chapel 7” 

44 1 hope so, madam, at least I shall endeavor to be 
early there.” 

44 If you hare time to see the Cardinal before, he will 
find you one, although I fear lie will not be able to attend 
the duties of the day, he is so much indisposed.” 

44 1 shall pay my devoirs to the Cardinal, madam, after 
the Easter Ffete,” I answered. 

44 Ah! yes, yes, it will be better, he will have more 
leisure—you are right,” and she gently grasped my hand ‘ 
11 


! and shook it. I bowed and stammered forth a few 
unconnected words of thanks, while her secretary, a 
French officer of commanding figuie and elegant man¬ 
ners, M. Robagli, accompanied me to the door. 

44 Well, how have you been gratified?” asked he. I 
could only reply by gestures of astonishment and admi¬ 
ration, and regaining the street of Corso , I walked on 
almost unconscious of every object, ’till I found myself 
at the comer of the Della Murata. A bill of the opera 
attracted my attention, announcing the production of 
Donizetti’s 44 Elixir of Love” at the Theatre De Valle t 
and I moved on in the direction, through several narrow 
and crooked streets, 'till I found myself opposite tho 
church of Saint Pierre, into which vast crowds of people 
were pouring. I paused—curiosity was busy with me. 
44 Shall I proceed to the opera or enter the church of 
Saint Pierre 7” I asked of myself. Something whispered 
me to do the latter—I entered. It was Good Friday. 
The day was in accordance with the scene—a heavy 
jj gloom had palled the heavens, a thousand bells sent forth 
j their chimes, and the deep tones of the organ mingled 
( in melancholy harmony with the voices of the choir. I 
j thought of the noble matron and her sorrows—tears 
j gushed into my eyes—a deep and holy feeling took pos- 
I session of my spirit. The sound of praise echoed 
i through the aisles of the edifice then dying sweetly and 
! soothingly away, nought was heard but the plaintive 
j tones of the organ. A breathless silence reigned over 
all. Suddenly the full and sonorous music burst forth 
! again, while one voice was distinctly heard over all others 
j of the choir. I listened, and distinguished the melan- 
! choly words, 

j “She wept and no one came to comfort her!” 


Original. 

ODE TO PEACE. 


All hail the long expected day 

When Peace shull dwell on every shore, 

When angry strife shall pass away, 

And men shall wield the sword no more $ 

When turns our race to peaceful toil, 

The hand to guide the shining plough, 

And when upon the blood-stained soil 
The yellow, waving harvests bow: 

When silent is the widow’s wail, 

Nor tearful is the Orphan’s cheek: 

And when upon the moving gale 

No more the martial thunders break. 

Then shall all coming time abound 
With moral virtues blest increase, 

And Earth be consecrated ground, 

To great and holy deeds of Peace! 

And man shall rise in conscious power, 

And cast the passion’s thrall away: 

Whilst onward hastes the happy hour 
That ushers in Millennium Day. 
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THE RESCUE. 

BT MRS. EMBLINE 9. SMITH. 


The incident about to be related, is one of many 
similar ones, which occurred during the early settle¬ 
ment of America. Those who sought a home in the 
savage wilds, which then covered the land, wedded | 
themselves to a life of peril and hardship. The dangers j 
which continually threatened them, called forth all the 
heroic qualities of their nature, and their lives were 
marked by many a lofty deed of daring and devotion. 
Such deeds should not sink into oblivion, for they belong 
to the history of our country, and as such, should be 
recorded and remembered. 

We would present a picture to the imagination of the 
reader. There is a broad and beautiful stream, with 
its deep, still waters, flowing on between banks covered 
bv luxuriant foliage; and its bright surface dotted here 
and there with fairy little isles, w here graceful shrubs 
and fragrant flowers bud and blossom undisturbed in 
wild and lonely loveliness. Bright-plumed birds, of 
many varieties, are winging their way over the quiet 
water, and the surrounding scene echoes with their 
tuneful minstrelsy. On the borders of the river, at the 
edge of a forest that stretches far away over hill and 
dale, stands the rude but picturesque dwelling of a back¬ 
woodsman ; with the blue smoke curling up from its 
lowly roof, and its humble walls glancing out from the 
green foliage that surrounds them. There are some 
indications of taste and refinement near the woodman’s 
home, which give a cheerful appearance to that other¬ 
wise wild and lovely scene. A graceful vine curtains 
the lowly window, and many bright flowers, natives of 
a distant soil, shed their grateful perfume around. 
Near the door hangs a cage, containing a rare and beau¬ 
tiful bird, whose song of gladness breaks sweetly upon ! 
the stillness of that solitary place. 

On a low seat at the entrance of the dwelling, is seen 
a young woman, caressing an infant. She has lost the 
blooming loveliness of early youth—her check is pale, 
and her brow wears that thoughtful expression which is 
imprinted by the touch of care; yet she is still beautiful 
in form and feature, and none may look upon her with¬ 
out admiration. As she bends over the child in her 
arms, her eye fills with that unutterable tenderness and 
love which are only seen in the eye of a mother, and 
which make the face of a beautiful woman almost 
angelic. Now and then she turns from the child, to 
send an anxious glance towards the forest, as if she 
watched for the approach of some one from that direc¬ 
tion. She is momentarily expecting her husband. He 
left his home at morn; the hour appointed for his return 
has passed away; the shadows of the trees are lengthe¬ 
ning in the rays of the setting sun, and yet he comes 
not. The fond wife begins to tremble for his safety— 
a fearful foreboding of evil steals over her mind, and 
the dark dread of some approaching calamity haunts 
her imagination. 

She has reason to fear; for that portion of country 


was, at this time, the theatre of many a tragic scene. 
Sometimes the woodman, in penetrating too far into the 
pathless recesses of the forest, lost his way, and wan¬ 
dered for days in the dreary wilderness, suffering many 
miseries, and perishing at last by the pangs of hunger. 
Sometimes a hungry beast of prey would cross the path 
of the wanderer, and doom him to a dreadful death. 
Sometimes the wily red man, who yet lurked about 
those lonely wilds, entrapped the white hunter, and, 
from a spirit of revenge, or the thirst for blood, socri- 
ficcd his victim with the most wanton and barbarous 
cruelty. 

As the anxious wife thought of these things, her 
fears and forebodings became almost insupportable. 
Hushing the infant to sleep, sho carried it into the 
I dwelling, and deposited it in its cradle bed. She then 
hastened forth again, and wandered along the path that 
led to the forest, anxiously looking forward the while 
for her husband. She walked onward for some time, 
fondly hoping to see the object of her search, but her 
hopes were vain, and sending one more searching glance 
around, and seeing nothing but the gloomy shadows of 
the trees, she turned with a heavy heart to retrace her 
steps. As she was proceeding homeward, a sudden 
fear for her child, whom she had left alone, crossed her 
mind, and caused her to hasten forward. Drawing 
nearer to tlie dwelling, this fear became so intense, that 
it amounted almost to a conviction of some terrible 
calamity. Flying, rather than walking, she reached 
the house, and sprang to the cradle—it was empty, and 
the child nowhere to be seen ! With frantic eagerness 
she rushed to the back door of the dwelling, which she 
had left closed, and which she now found was open. 
She was just in time to boo a party of Indians making 
rapidly to the woods. Her heart whispered the fearful 
assurance that they bore away its treasure. Here was 
a trying situation for a timid and helpless woman—her 
husband afar off—perhaps in peril—her child—her first 
born, and only one, torn away by the rude hand of a 
savage—dread night approaching, and no earthly arm 
to aid! 

Without pausing for reflection, the mother flew along 
the path which the Indians had taken. Now and then 
she caught a glimpse of their forms as they moved 
rapidly through the trees, but as the twilight deepened, 
and surrounding objects became more indistinct, even 
that slight comfort was denied her, and she traced her 
gloomy pathway without knowing whether or not it 
would bring her nearer the object of her pursuit. Yet 
she paused not a moment in indecision, but hastened 
onward through the increasing darkness, unconscious of 
the uncertainty of her search, and the wildness of her 
expedition. She had but one thought—one hope; and 
that was to be near her child—to save it, if it could be 
saved, or perish with it, if perish it must. Strong in 
this determination, she pushed forward, thoughtless of 
fatigue, and fearless of peril. As the night advanced, 
the wind rose and sighed among the trees with a 
mournful and heart-chilling sound. The stars, that had 
hitherto shed a faint light through the branches, were now 
veiled in black clouds, that seemed to presage a storm; 
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and ever and anon the shrill croaking of a night-bird, or 
the prolonged howl of some beast of prey, was borne 
to the ear of the unhappy wanderer, waking fearful 
thoughts, and warning her of the dangers by which she 
was surrounded. 

Those who have never roamed in a forest at midnight, 
can scarcely realize how much that is terrifying is con¬ 
nected with such a journey. At one time, the howl of 
the hungry wolf will burst so suddenly and clearly on 
the ear that we con scarcely persuade ourselves the 
monster is not close at our side—at another, the falling 
of a decayed branch will produce such a loud and fear¬ 
ful sound, that we deem it the fatal plunge which must 
doom us to destruction. Now the w r ind will come with 
a fitful and moaning cadence, so like the human voice, 
that we, for an instant, believe it the wail of an ago- ! 
nized being—and again it will sweep by with a rushing j 
sound like a troop of enraged monsters, bent on a mis- I 
sion of death. Sometimes an unseen, low-drooping ! 
branch will softly touch the shoulder, congealing the 
warm current of life with the idea that a spectral hand 
has suddenly arrested our progress} and again a black 
and blasted tree, with one Or two sere branches protru¬ 
ding from its side, will, for an instant still the pulsation 
of the heart, as we behold in it a frightful phantom, 
stretching forth its arms to grasp our shrinking forms. 

All this, and more, must one feel and fear in a lonely- 
midnight pilgrimage through the forest; and all this 
the mother endured as she pursued her almost hopeless 
enterprize. She had travelled far, very far, for the 
darkness of night, und the intricacies of the wood, had 
scarcely lessened the speed with which she commenced 
her walk, and she had been many hours on her way. 
Weariness was beginning to overcome her—hope was 
departing from her heart, and despair chilling all her 
energies, when she discovered afar off through the trees, 
a light. It was but a feeble glimmer, yet oh! how it 
irradiated the path of the wanderer. The instant she 
beheld it, hope sprang back to her heart, and strength 
invigorated her frame. That faint and far-off ray 
seemed ‘the light of returning happiness, and she 
watched it as eagerly as the mariner watches the star 
which guides him over ocean’s stormy waves. She 
now hastened onward with redoubled energy, and 
though her step sometimes faltered, and her heart 
sunk within her, as the light disappeared behind some ! 
intervening object, she still kept her eye steadily in the 
direction of the beacon, and soon gained a position 
where it shone brightly before her, and she could 
approach without losing sight of it again. As she drew 
near, she gazed upon the scene which that light revealed, 
with mingled feelings of astonishment, hope and fear. 

There was a large fire built of the dried branches of 
trees, and around it lay the dusky forms of five or six 
Indians, reposing upon the ground. Their appearance 
was savage and fearful in the extreme; each with his 
painted feathers lighted by the fitful glare of the fire, 
and his tomahawk and scalping-knife gleaming at his 
tide. Near them were implements of hunting, and 
around the fire lay scattered bones and fragments of a 
recent rude and hasty repast. The whole scene was 


calculated to strike terror into the heart of the delicate 
being who gazed upon it. 

But she scarcely saw the rude savages or their imple¬ 
ments of death, for her wholo soul was absorbed in con¬ 
templating a portion of the scene which we have not 
yet described, and which riveted her attention with a 
thrilling and magic power. Bound to a tree, was the 
form of her husband ; and at his feet on the cold ground, 
lay her child. The father’s face was pale, and stained 
with blood; the infant’s was covered by its dress, and 
its form was motionless as if chilled by the cold hand 
of death. How felt tho fond wife and mother when 
that sight of horror met her eye ? Repressing by a 
mighty effort the shriek of agony that rose to her lips, 
and conquering, by the strength of a heroic soul, the 
almost irresistible desire she felt to rush forward, and 
clasp those dear ones to her aching heart, she stood 
gazing upon the scene with feelings which cannot be 
described. She saw with a throb of sudden joy, that 
her husband lived, but her heart grew cold again as she 
watched the motionless form of her child. She longed 
to fly to its side, and ascertain the truth, for the sus¬ 
pense that preyed upon her spirit was terrible, but again 
her resolute mind restrained her, and she began to 
deliberate upon the situation of her husband, and devise 
means for releasing him. 

The vivid light cast by the fire on all things near it, 
enabled the wife to note the sdene distinctly. She saw* 
with a thankful heart, that the savages all slept, and 
that she could reach tho side of her husband without 
passing near enough to awake them} but she also saw 
that he was bound by strong cords, which she could not 
hope, in her wearied state, to unfasten, and she looked 
about for something to sever them. There was nothing, 
save the knives which the Indians wore at their sides. 
Looking more intently, she saw that one of these had 
slipped from its place, and lay on the ground by its 
owner, so near, that his hand almost touched the hilt. 
A pang of intense fear shot through her frame, when 
she thought of approaching so close to the terrific form 
of the savage, but another look upon the pale face of 
the prisoner, re-assured her, and she determined to 
rescue him, or perish in the attempt. She could not 
approach the Indians without revealing herself to tho 
eyes of her husband, and she feared, in that case, an 
exclamation of surprize would follow her appearance, 
and arouse the foe from their slumber. After ponder¬ 
ing a moment upon the best mode of proceeding, she 
determined to steal softly to the back of the tree, place 
her hand upon the lip of the captive, whisper a few 
words of explanation, and implore him, not by tho 
slightest murmur, to frustrate her plans. With a throb¬ 
bing heart, she commenced her perilous undertaking. 
Noiselessly she made her way to the tree, and accom¬ 
plished ,her purpose. There was no time for delay, 
yet one instant the mother turned to look upon her 
child, yearning to clasp it to her bosom, but not 
daring to lift the cloth which concealed its features, 
and assure herself whether or not it lived. A little 
while before, she would have given worlds to be 
able to do this, but now she felt that to behold it 
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wrapped in the slumber of death, would unnerve her 
arm, and render her unfit for the further prosecution 
of her trying task. With a firmness that would have 
done honor to a stoic, she conquered the promptings 
of natural love, and hastened away. With a step as 
noiseless as the falling dew, she glided towards the 
slumbering savages; as she drew near, her frame 
trembled so violently, she could scarcely support 
herself; and when she put forth her hand to take 
the knife, the beating of her heart was so audible, she 
feared it would awake the sleepers, and she pressed her 
hand convulsively upon it to still its tumultuous throb- 
bings. One terrible instant she thought the eyes of the 
Indian opened, and glared upon her with a fierce and 
malignant expression; but this was mere fancy, for he 
still slept, and the next moment she was gliding away j 
with the knife firmly grasped in her hand. With a few 
rapid strokes she liberated her husband, and then bent 
down and uncovered the child. To her unspeakable 
joy, she found it in a slumber as sweet and peaceful as 
though it had been hushed to rest upon its mother’s 
bosom. With a prayer of gratitude upon her lips, she 
lifted it from its rude resting-place, turned to her com¬ 
panion, and motioned the way to their home. With 
rapid and noiseless steps they huiried away, speeding 
onward with tremulous yet hopeful hearts. Not a 
moment did the fond mother spare to caress her infant 
—not a word did she utter to greet her husband. The 
■pell of a new found, uncertain happiness had settled 
upon her spirit, and she feared to break its thrilling 
charm. For a time they travelled thus in silence and 
darkness; moving, as near as they could judge, in the 
direction of their home, and anxious to be farther, still 
farther away from their enemies. At length weariness 
compelled them to rest awhile, and, as the dawning 
day began to shed a trembling light abroad, they crept 
into a thicket and sought repose. 

The beams of the rising sun lighted the wanderers on 
their homeward pathway; and when that sun was sink¬ 
ing to repose, its parting rays fell calmly over the wood¬ 
man’s humble home, revealing a scene of bliss such as 
seldom visits the abode of man. How radiant with 
grateful joy was the face of the fond mother, as she 
clasped her recovered treasure closer to her bosom; 
how full of admiring love was the eye of the rescued 
husband, as it rested upon its fair preserver; and oh ! 
how warm and fervent was the prayer, breathed in that 
hour of safety, bearing up to Heaven the deep devotion 
of thankful and happy hearts. 


A SISTER’S LOVE. 


Bind on your heart this jewel rare, 
Oh, ye to whom this prize is given ! 
Nor let rude hands your treasure tear, 
But hold it as the gift of Heaven ! 
’Till death its shining worth improve, 
And angel’s crown a sister’s love! 


Original. 

SKELETON ESSAYS; 

On, MORALS, LAW, EDUCATION, ETC. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF * GUY RIVERS,' ‘THE YEMASSEE,' * THE 
KINSMAN,’ ETC. 

Moral* for the People.—Q uis custodiet ipsot 
custodes 7” demands the Satirist—and the question in 
this country may very well be applied to the people, 
who are, or should be, their own guards, and in whom 
the wellbeing and safety of the country properly abides.. \ 

How shall we make them true to themselves—to one 
another—to us, and to our common country? This 
question is more frequently asked than answered. We 
rely too much on King Numbers. We seem to take for 
granted with Ma’mselle Martineau, that the majority 
must be right; forgetting, as we invariably do, that, in 
most cases, at the beginning—and for a very obvious 
reason—the majority have been sadly wrong. They 
come right in the end, no doubt; but the doom of Jesus 
Christ, of Socrates, Galileo and a host besides, suffi¬ 
ciently shows what the popular tendencies must be in all 
cases of a novel character, and on the subject of truths 
and doctrines previously unknown or untaught. Nor is 
the case, in all respects, much better now, than at the 
periods referred to. Persecution, if not % so deadly, if 
scarcely less active to-day than it was yesterday. The 
expounder of the new faith, it is true, is not put on a 
gridiron to test the merits of his doctrine over a slow 
fire; but there are a thousand other ways of despatching 
him by what is significantly called ‘public opinion !’—as 
if it was not public opinion that fried and floved even in ) 

the days of Saint Bartholomew, This public opinion is 
a thing to be made and compounded, and it may be made 
good or evil. In no case is it a proper tribunal, since 
there is no sufficient reason why the tendencies of a 
mass should be made to supersede and take the place of 
justice, whose laws should come with equal emphasis • 
and efficacy from the lips of an individual. I am 
unwilling to leave any thing to public opinion which the 
resort to a less flexible court will decide; and I am dis¬ 
posed to think that is in consequence of so much being 
left to a tribunal which is as unstable as water and as 
variable as the winds, that we make so little headway in 
our progress to the certain and the true. We are 
daily congratulating ourselves with our conquests and 
discoveries, as well in morals as in philosophy; and yet, 

Truth and Error still keep up their ancient controversy 
and we do not see that the former gains much from her ^ 

old enemy. If Truth does sometimes go ahead, Error 
comes close at her heels. If she gains in one spot it is 
wonderful how much she loses in another; and let her 
but give herself a moment’s indulgence ; let her venture 
to rest herself by the wayside for a while, and what a 
hard chose her more restless and always ready rival will 
give her for the goal! 

Big Books.— Looking at the huge libraries, the 
monstrous collections, the folios and the quartos and the 
octavos, which, at this day of abundant letters, you will 
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find in every third house, and the surprize is natural, that 
we should be no wiser and no better than we are. Exa¬ 
mine the gilded inscriptions which they bear, and half of 
them are the labors of the profound moralist who loved 
laborious exercise for its own sake, and had no delight 
except in battling for the truth. Every third volume is 
one of a divine reality; and all of them are abundantly 
stored with grave saws and dictatorial maxims, which 
promise the amplest triumphs and the most complete 
immunity, in return for implicit faith and obedience. 
How is it then that Error, in spite of all this, should still 
contrive to survive? Nay, she not only lives, but is 
quite as audacious, intrusive, and self-assured, as ever! 
She has more lives than the proverbial cat! By what 
seven-fold shield does she keep herself unharmed? 
What is the subtle tenure of that existence, so intangible 
as we pronounce it to be, that makes her so formidable 
an antagonist—so resolute in her advances—so well 
versed iu the science of attack and defence, that, driven 
from one position she easily finds shelter behind another, 
and is provided with a new head in place of every one 
that we lop away ? This is a strange history, to say the 
least of it; and one that calls seriously for consideration. 
But the big book s themselves suffice to explain a part of 
the mystery. The secret of their ineffectiveness lies in 
this very particular. They ore big—too big! Error is 
a subtle existence, and it is not necessary, for her dis¬ 
tinction, that we should employ a force the recoil of 
which may charge on our defences. Who employs field 
pieces in shooting sparrows ? Before we can charge, 
the sparrow is off, and even did it remain, a mustard 
seed would do more execution than our bullet. A big 
book, in the moral, is very like a big gun, in the military 
world. It makes a great noise, and, if it happen to hit, 
does a great deal of execution. But, an hundred to one, 
in the doctrine of chances, it never hits; and for the 
good that coirei of it, it consumes quite too much of our 
time, labor and ammunition. Not so with the little books, 
the musketry and grape, of literature. Some of these 
must tell, and as their use is less fatigueing and expen¬ 
sive, and as they are more portable and convenient, it 
follows that they can be made to bear upon a thousand 
points while the big books can only roar away at one ! 
In these comparisons it is not intended to disparage the 
venerable volumes. They are a sort of depot—a stone 
house—from whence the flying artillery, and the scouts, j 
the riflemen and the cavalry may procure their stores as 
they may need them. They, doubtlessly, contain immense 
quarries of very precious materials, and they are to be 
prized as something sacred and watched and examined 
periodically, with religious scrutiny. Good men and 
sage should be chosen to have them in their careful 
keeping, and on days of solemn state and ceremonial 
they may be brought forth in sight of the citizens, in 
order to satisfy them that the moth has not found its 
way to their treasure. But, for ordinary people and 
ordinary purposes, we need a more active military. 

Pocket Volume *.—Commend us to little volumes for 
daily use. In big books there is philosophy enough for 
all tho nations, and far more than any of the nations will 


readily comprehend. But, for the people-—for man as 
he is—stricken with sudden necessities, and perpetually 
called away by the exigencies of life—small books, short 
sentences, lessons in a nut shell, are the grand desiderata. 
The laboring man must have volumes that he can carry 
in his pocket, that he can take out by the way side, and 
chew upon, as so much mental tobacco, as he goes along 
the highways, to his regular tasks. The man who 
depends for his daily dinner upon his daily toil, cannot 
look into monstrous volumes. And yet, to whom are 
the lessons of a true philosophy and a pure morality, 
more important ? For whom are they written if not for 
him ? It is he who is most likely to be tempted—who 
has fewer resources in wealth, and, of consequence, who 
finds fewest attractions in society—who is most exposed 
to low vices—to the evils of situation and contaminating 
associations. These, coming with humble pursuits and 
sometimes degrading necessities, are well calculated, by 
insensible degrees, to divest him of the restraints, and 
deprive him of all the attractions and rewards of that 
better condition to which good morals and industry might 
enable him to aspire with the rest. It appears to us 
the most monstrous absurdity, on the part of sage philo¬ 
sophers and reverend divines, to be putting forth great 
books and calling upon poverty and labor, not only to 
read but to pay for them. We must do things differently, 
if wo hope to do any thing. We must pack up truth 
into small parcels though we make many of them; she 
must occupy but small compass, in order that she may 
go by mail, by stage, the breeches pocket of the 
ditcher, in the bosom of the plough-boy. This mode of 
giving her circulation has already been tried by certain 
persons; but their experiments were partial, and then, 
perhaps, not always made in the right spirit. Such an 
experiment was that of Lac on. The misfortune was 
that Error contrived to bury herself in the same parcel; 
and so disguised herself, with that imitative ability 
which is her roost effective essential, that now it is no 
easy matter to distinguish between them. To be a safe 
teacher of morals, one must not only preach but practice; 
for the habitual exercise of virtue is one of the first con¬ 
stituents in making up the qualities necessary to a 
teacher of the truth. In this constituent, Colton was 
lamentably deficient, and hence his failure—in spite of 
well intention, which we may safely accede to him—to 
be able at all times to distinguish between the false and 
true. To a man habitually warped from right by the 
indulgence of what is wrong, wrong and right become 
finally of one family and likeness. 

The ErUirene** of Truth .—In putting truth into 
small parcels we must be carefel to diminish none of the 
proportions. It is one important element of her charac¬ 
ter, that she may contract herself to any dimension and 
yet preserve her symmetry and entireness. She must 
be symmetrical, or we can not love her: and if she do 
not possess entireness, it will be a very difficult matter to 
recognize her at all. No writer of a book need set out 
to make a moral. If he does, he is very apt to fail. 
His great consideration is to make his book—be it history 
or be it fiction—entirely truthful j and truthfulness, even 
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in the delineation of vice, always carries with it its own 
and a valuable moral. The most moral writers that the 
world has ever known, are those who have been most 
true to nature: to nature in her completeness—in all her 
essentials—and not in partial glimpses of her person. 
When, therefore, an author proves immoral in his 
results—even supposing that he sets out with no evil 
intentions—the inference is fair that he is not true in his 
details. He may give you glimpses of the truth, but 
they are glimpses only. The whole truth is the only 
testimony which the superior genius indulges, and the 
only testimony which can properly avail for his case 
before the awful testimonials of posterity. It is the lack 
of this entireness, this universal singleness, this indivi¬ 
dual essential, absorbing all the rest, that has surrendered 
to neglect, and given up to oblivion, many a noble mind, 
and grasping imagination. The world has known very 
few writers who have deliberately set out to pervert the 
truth, to misrepresent man, to deform nature and to 
debase society ! The Etherege’s and the Rochester’s, 
were vicious men, it is true, but they were abandoned, 
rather in consequence of their folly and inferior intellec¬ 
tual nature, than because of any wilful desire to do 
wrong. Genius is a seer who frequently sees false 
visions as well as true. The Germans have a word 
signifying “ one-sidedness;” and this is the aspect in 
which Truth is presented to many writers. She has a 
thousand aspects and they see but one. She lies every 
where on the surface, but who shall say how much there 
is of her below it? We must go round her, dig for her, 
take her depth, breadth, length, weight and general 
measurement—see her in detail, and see her in the 
whole—and then, not ’till then, can we determine what 
•he is, and what she requires. Some writers of very 
great genius present her surface with most singular 
truth and felicity to the mind of the reuder; but, as they 
see but her surface only, they show no more; and they 
are immoral writers because they are untrue. There is 
A general incoherence in the tone and temper of their 
works—an inconsistency of agents in themselves and 
in their doings—which the natural world never presents 
Co us. To write morally, it is necessary that truth in the 
general, and truth in the detail, should both be attended 
Co ; if not we have the old monster of character, the half 
woman, the half fish, described by the Poet, in reference 
to a similar topic: 

“ The beautious maid, 

Pruad of each charm above the waist displayed ; 

Below s loathsome fish:— 

Such is the book, that like a sick man’s dreams. 

Reforms all shapes and mingles all extremes.” 

The P atria tigm of Truth. —Moralists are not yet 
determined whether there may not occur instances in 
which falsehood may not only be permitted, but would 
be justifiable. Perhaps, if our survey in the moral world 
were bounded only by the present hour and the pressing 
necessity, the proposition might be answered in the 
affirmative. But moral events, unlike physical, endure 
for ages—for all time—extend through all nations, and 
form the most imposing interests of eternity. We can¬ 
not, therefore, reason on such a subject with a simple 


reference to the present case and passing moment. The 
truth concerns our children as well as ourselves. The 
truth belongs to our people as well as to our family. It 
is essential to man throughout—it is the great essential 
of the human race, and upon its immortality depends 
their own—their greatness, happiness and glory. A 
falsehood is likely to do harm ultimately, in some way 
or other, and with greater or less degree of hurt. It is 
an experiment in poisoning, and it is doubtful when our 
fingers, having once dealt in it, will ever become free from 
the taints. Falsehood by itself, might be of little danger; 
but it is never by itself. It runs and reproduces itself the 
moment it is born. But its attitude of greatest evil is as 
the direct antagonist of truth. It is an active principle, 
as subtle as light, which is its opposite. A fanciful 
allegory of one of the orientals, very happily describes 
every new truth as immediately marshalling itself among 
the children of light, in the ranks of God; while every 
falsehood, in like manner, and by a like instinct, ranges 
itself instantly under the sable standard of Lucifer. 
They become, each in its place, spirits of power; and 
traverse the world, in behalf of their respective comman¬ 
ders, engaging in frequent conflict when they meet; and 
making an eternal battle field of that province of civil 
discord, the poor, benighted, scourged and ravaged heart 
of man! The idea seems to me quite as felicitous as 
fanciful. The question is asked, “ May we not, in the 
last hope of struggling humanity, resort to falsehood, 
where this is obviously the only mode left of escape 
from unjust torture, punishment, or death?” The 
example of the apostles might be relied on here. They 
have answered the question. Christ, in anticipation, 
rebuked the feebleness of Peter, who, shrinking from 
human penalties, denied equally the truth and his mas¬ 
ter. But the case supposed is one in w hich, though you 
yourself escape, the falsehood may do harm; and the 
truth, though you perish, must ultimately be productive of 
good. Your martyrdom, alone, would most probably 
overthrow the tyranny, by arousing the people, whom no 
less matter could inspirit into activity, to a just sense of 
the general danger. Such was the martyrdom of the 
Saviour and the Saints ; and, fora like object, the safety 
and circulation of the truth, for the preservation of the 
many. I grant that martyrdom is not very desirable 
under any circumstance; and that it is not the ordinary 
mind which will be willing to encounter it in any behalf. 
But, there are men, fortunately for mankind, to whom 
the truth itself brings consolation enough, and whom 
glorious memories in after times, and a perpetually 
musing gratitude, keep holy through long ages, and thus 
reward for their sufferings under the scourge and upon 
the rack. The pang of death is only an instant in 
duration, but the life which follows in consequence is 
eternal, and as glorious as eternal. 

What would have been, what would be the case, if 
there were not, and had not been, such men? Where 
would be our glory, our strength, our security, happiness 
and intellectual freedom, but for those daring and endur¬ 
ing martyrs, who, with a spirit setting at defiance every 
weakness of the flesh, have gone fearlessly into the 
gloomy dens of ancient error, denouncing the supersti- 
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tion, overthrowing the idol, and setting up the true God, 
which is Truth ? All innovation upon established cus¬ 
toms is invariably and sturdily resisted, and men fight 
for their prejudices, where they would not fight for their 
country. The teacher of the unknown Truth has been 
stoned to death, in all past times, by the slaves of 
ancient Error. In this way perished the long array of 
the 44 just made perfect,” the saint, the sage, the philo¬ 
sopher and the patriot; of all who have ever shown an 
earnest determination to seek out and to elevate the 
truth, in the teeth of unholy prejudice and unwise pas¬ 
sion! Our condition would be lamentable, indeed, if 
there were not some few consecrated spirits in every 
station, and through all periods, who, scorning the policy 
of the worlding, (which, for the uncertain safety of the 
moment would barter the glorious guaranty of permanent 
assurance,) can appreciate and assert the true nature 
and just rights of his race, without reference to the 
penalty or the reward! There will be truth-loving 
men to the last, whatever the bondage, however ruthless 
the pursuing enemy, who, looking beyond their own day 
and destiny, for the moral Pisgah, will direct their peo¬ 
ple to the distant Promise ! Who, sustained and stimu¬ 
lated by higher and holier consideration than the love of 
gain or aggrandizement, or the yet meaner desire of safety 
and obscurity, will challenge the tyrant of Error and 
abuse custom openly in the highways ; and, like the 
Peasant Tell, amidst the spears of his enemies, refuse, 
though standing alone, to bow down, in vindication of 
the Truth, before the cap of usurpation! 

Security of Innocence. —If we take the word “safety” 
in an extended sense, and comprise within that province 
which we seek to guard, the moral, as well as the physi¬ 
cal existence, there is nothing in the world so perfectly 
secure as innocence ! Apollodorus lamented to Socrates 
that he should be doomed to suffer death haring been 
guilty of no offence. The philosopher, looking beyond 
human limits, inquired— 44 Would you have me die 
guilty 7 Melitus and Anytus may kill, but they cannot 
hurt me !” How common is it to hear people lamenting 
with Apollodorus! 

Propriety essential to Eminence.— When a man, 
particularly one who is self-educated, begins to rise 
above his fellows, he instantly becomes a mark for their 
missiles. The already superior dread him as a competi¬ 
tor, the low, as a superior, and they make common cause 
for his destruction. But this, if he be of the right moral 
stuff, will rather help than hurt him. If be be truly 
superior, the roughening process to which the strife sub¬ 
jects him, endows him with the most beneficial hardi¬ 
hood ; and he continues to ascend until he ceases to be 
within the control of either. As soon as they discover 
that their missiles no longer reach the object, they 
gather them up and make of them a monument in his 
honor, equally emulous in worship of the genius which 
they failed to victimize. So far he is safe, but he is then 
required to be doubly circumspect, and his shield must 
be one of the most chrystalline propriety. While he 
struggled up the ascent, they would probably have 


preferred to see him weak and vicious. But, 
once upon the eminence, his adamant must be of more 
perfect proof than ever. His former fame is now his foe, 
and the exactions of his station are more dangerous than 
all the missiles of his ancient enemies. Let him falter 
in his place—let him but touch the earth for an instant, 
and show his stains, and the clamor and the assault are 
always more formidable from the superior elevation of 
the victim. We see spots on the sun and moon which 
we should never regard on a house-wall or a hillock. 

Character.— The effect of character is always to com¬ 
mand consideration. We sport, and toy, and laugh 
with men or women who have none; but we never 
confide in them. It may be added, also, that, though 
we frequently despise such persons, we never hate them. 
The case is different where character exists. The man 
of character will always have enemies among the crowd, 
in fair proportion to the number of his friends. Decision 
of purpose, habitual earnestness, and readiness in the 
formation of a leading opinion on every suggested subject, 
are the chief constituents of that moral quality in the 
man, which we call character. Without these, there is 
as little virtue as strength. These are positive qualities 
that force themselves upon the regards of others and 
compel consideration; that make themselves felt always, 
whether for good or evil, and cannot be avoided, and 
must be encountered or endured. They provoke hostile 
or favorable sentiments among mankind, according to 
the application, for the false or the true, of their several 
influences. If their proprietor be a good man, the bad 
will hate him—if a bad man, the good. 

God and Man. —God made the world in six days^— 
it takes man six minutes to find fault with it. 

God saw that it was good and blessed it—man finds 
it bad and curses it. 

Alas! for man that sees nothing with the eyes of God, 
but every tiling with his own! Both God and man 
judge of the earth and its thiugs from the nature 
separately w'ithiu them. 

It is not earth dnd its creatures, nor the waters, nor 
the air, with their tribes of living things, which God 
sees to be good and blesses accordingly—it is the eternal, 
unchangeable spint of life, of truth, and of beauty, which, 
from his own, he infuses into them all. 

It is not the earth, nor the seas, nor the skies, nor 
the creatures that dwell in them, that man finds evil and 
curses accordingly—it is his own blind eyes, and bitter 
spirit, and capricious temper, through whose jaundiced 
medium all things become evil and out of proportion 
with the natural and true! 

Earth, ocean, air and life! Let us learn to see and 
to bless ye, even as ye have been seen and blessed by 
the Eternal Father. w. o. s. 


Do but increase a man’s pride, and his fear of shame 
will ever be proportioned to it; for a greater value a 
man sets upon himself, the more pains he will take, and 
tlie greater hardships he will undergo to avoid shame.— 
MandcoiUc ’# Fable of the Bees. 
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THE FALLING STAR. 

It was deep midnight, and no moon shone, but the 
thousand stars of Heaven looked down upon the earth, 
and kept bright watch for her. A fair girl knelt by the 
bed of the dying mortal. She was his sister. She had 
tended him for many days with an untiring love; she 
would not that an alien eye should catch his latest look, 
or menial hand minister to his latest earthly want. For 
many hours she had not left his side, but kneeling there, 
with one hand clasped in her upraised hands, she 
gazed alternately from him to the vast heaven, searching 
its inmost depths with an untiring ken, as she would 
tear from out its mystic heart, the secret of a fate so 
interwoven with hers. But no sign came, and she 
turned aside and wept. Oh, the deep agony of that 
young heart! It was an unalloyed sorrow, which 
admitted of no earthly consolation. They were alone— 
these two young hearts, and other tie had none. All 
they had loved were in the grave, and they awoke one 
day as from a trance, and looked around, and cried out 
for a friend ! But they found none, and from that day 
they were one heart. They were both beautiful, and 
genius had been their heritage, and grew alike in both, 
only that hers was much less bold than his, for that it 
had received its tone from her sweet gentleness, mixed 
with deep reverence for his more reasoning mind—as 
the gazer on the water sees some bright star reflected 
in its bosom, and sees they are alike, save that the 
image is more shadowy, which is but caused by the 
properties of that in which it shows. So rapt were 
they in each other, that the outer world hod no charm 
for them, saving its humanities; the follios of fashion, 
and the frivolities of life, were unknown to them. They 
had drawn around them a magic circle, in which naught 
save what was bright and beautiful dare enter. Day 
after day did they gather wisdom from the pages of the 
mighty dead, and as the old world opened to their 
ardent minds, the present faded as a dream. They 
loved to dwell upon some tale of rare affection, of deep 
devotion, or self-immolation at the shrine of duty— 
instances of which the past have in perfection, gilded, 
perchance, by the romance a lapse of time never fails to 
bestow, but still unaffectedly human. And when they 
rose from their labor of love, they felt the deep effect 
which lessons of exalted virtue ever impress upon reflec¬ 
ting minds. They impart a dignity to life, which is 
unobserved in the every day world, and link the heart 
to its kind, by the noblest sentiments nature can evince, j 
They were the philanthropists of the closet, unbounded i 
in their sympathy, but from their sensibility and refine¬ 
ment, all unfit to mingle with the coarser spirits of the 
world. What excited their benevolence in the mass, 
would, most probably, cause disgust in the individual, 
and they would turn away heart-sick, to find the world 
not what they thought it; they would mourn for the suf¬ 
fering million, but the leperous wretch in the filthy 
hovel, would be a loathed and hideous object in their 
eyes. Such is the difference between the theoretical 
and practical Christian—the one refines and gives out ii 


Utopian theories to the world, which never are adopted, 
benefitting no one, though not the less noble in their 
aim—the other seeks out misery in its home, and bars 
out famine from the starving wretch, and though 
the means of assistance may be small, the never failing 
fount of sympathy skims over the wounds it cannot 
radically heal. They saw that the world was beau¬ 
tiful, and were content to breathe the odor of its flowers, 
without distilling the poison from their hearts. They 
were dreamers, and had they been separate, such 
feelings would have craved for the sympathy of some 
kindred heart, and they might have loved; but they 
were all in all to each other; their feelings were so 
knit, so interwoven, that the approach of any other sen¬ 
timent, seemed to threaten a disruption of their tic, and 
they sensitively and gladly shrunk back into the gentle 
and unreserved commune of their own pure thoughts. 
They were orphans, and friendless! they were alone 
and loving! And now the sister knelt by the side of 
the dying brother! That was her grief; for him her 
tears flowed fast, and the visible silence was broken by 
deep and fervent prayers. And the fever raged with 
unabated violence—he muttered wild words, which con¬ 
jured up visions of a thousand happy hours and innocent 
joys, and caused a fresh burst of grief from the spirit- 
broken girl. The malady was evidently approaching 
its crisis; every moment the stillness became more 
awful; she longed to coll for some one to share her 
watch, yet could not for a moment tear herself from the 
couch. He had breathed hardly until now, but now she 
missed the sound; it had sunk into a child’s breathing. 
Faint and frequent beat the pulses at his heart—the eye 
which had been glaring and restless, became fixed. 
She longed to scream but the voice seemed frozen to 
her heart. More feebly still he breathed—an expression 
of agony was upon his brow ; his hand relaxed its grasp, 
and with one deep sigh, his features sunk into a quiet 
smile. His spirit seemed to have left its earthly home! 
She shrieked aloud, and raising her despairing eyes to 
Heaven, exclaimed, 44 Oh, God, have mercy !” And a 
bright star fell! But he recovered, and a week hence 
was seated on a couch, with that fair girl nestling at his 
feet. 

44 I have been a grievous trouble to thee, Marian! 
Thine eye is as bright, thy smile as sweet, but thy check 
is pale, and thy hands have shrunk to thinness. And I 
fear that in my madness I may have spoken harsh 
words to thee, or have been wilful and fretful, or wishful 
and exacting; but now I crave your pardon, dearest, 
and throw myself upon your love for your forgiveness.” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Marian, as she placed her hand 
upon his lips. 44 Dear Ernest, most wrongfully do you 
accuse yourself; both gentle and patient were you 
during all your sufferings. No murmur fell from your 
lips—no repining—no impatience; and every office I 
performed for you, was more than repaid by the look 
of love and thankfulness by which it was received.” 

14 But—” 

44 Nay, hear me. If I have lost the ruddiness of 
health from off my cheek, and its fullness from my form, 
it was not caused by watching and waiting at your couch, 
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but by the ever prevent fear that you might be taken 

from me. It tortured me through the day, and affrighted 

me in the night I could not fly from the thought. I 
read it in the vetting «un, and in the flickering taper; 
and u the Mars came out, and faded as the night wore 
cm, each teemed to bear upon its ray a mystic recogni- 
Oon of your half embodied spirit.” 

“ 1 have but fclnt remembrance of the past. I know 
Ae days, though cheered by sight of you, seemed end- 

“ ’Twas strange, too, Ernest, throughout the day you 
would appear strangely unsettled; a feverish restless 
nest seemed to pervade your frame; but as the night 
came on, this was superseded by a calmness, trancc- 
Uke, nay, almost death-like, that made my blood stag- 
nate in eveiy vein—us if your soul had left its mortal 
frame, to hold communion with the invisible spirits of 
the silent night! At there times, with a philosophy 
which foiled me utterly in the day, I would speculate; 
upon the possibility of your death, and all at once I 
seemed to ceaso to be a being of the earth; the mystic 1 
line was broken, and my mind was cognizant of the 
immaterial elements. Countless bright shapes peopled 
the circumambient air—if shapes they could bo called 
that were without form or substance. I was in the 
been of nature, and saw how the progress of decay 
was but a preface to another birth-a state of being in 
which soul was all. I was conscious of an elevation of 
mind, an expansion of intellect, which rendered the 
deep-sought, stored up knowledge of a thousand gene¬ 
ration. of man, but as a grain of sand compared to the 
•arth a gross bulk. And I saw that those of earth who 
approached nearest to the reality of a state of being 
which, In sooth, surpasses all that the powers of imagi¬ 
nation can conceive of it—were those who, in the ear- 
natures, of a beneficent nature, sought out the humani- 
oe. from wisdom’s page, and blending both, saw nature 
through the heart and mind—neither with the misjudg¬ 
ing warmth of the enthusiast, nor the fact deducing 
coldness of the philosopher, but bringing, at an offering, 
the uttermost attainable refinement of intellect, warmed 
by angelic love ! I raw through world, man yearning 
unceasingly to nse; the soul warring with its encumber¬ 
ing clay, and striving ever to sever from it. The pale 
Student m hi. midnight study, burying the recollection 
of the m iseries of the by-gone day, forgetting the want 
of friends, the cold repulse, the unappreciation, the 
want of sympathy, the hungering morrow, in his absorb- 
tag love ofthe pursuit of truth. The mighty statesman 
retiring from the admiring crowd, and seeking consolation 
m seclusion for the failure of tbore aspiring, but baseless 
schemes, by which he hoped to raise the herd from its 
desperate, besotted condition and was repaid with revilo- 
ment and score, by that very class he sought to benefit. 
Seeking in solitude deep commune with his own heart 
he strove to work out from the philosophy of the past 
• eXpCTionCe of pccscnt, a state of mind 

rf Wlf rf ai!peDsin e happiness should be, 

rf rtself, sufficient compensation, apart and independent 
of the reception of the benefit by the object of it. Thu, 
deeply pondenng^and in secret, the quiet came upon I 


his soul, and he became of us. I cannot describe to you 
the nameless feeling that possessed me at those times) 
Acre was a consciousness of existence without its cares, 
of knowledge without the blindness of prejudice, which 
ever accompanies our earthly wisdom. I felt that I was 
apart from the world, yet of it, for that sympathy which 
pervades all nature, which binds heart to heart, and is 
the medium through which human sensations and affec¬ 
tions are felt alike, and simultaneously conveyed 
throughout the universe, now and for ever, was acting 
upon my spirit with a mighty force; my nature was 
ethereal,zed, mid I was an impalpable though sentient 
link of that wondrous harmonizer of creation—Sympathy 
or Love! And you were there, my brother; our spirits 
met in that bright star, with which we have to oft ima¬ 
gined that our fates were inseparably linked, and—” 

“Stay, Marian, dearest, thou dost remember me, 
that as I lay upon my bed of sickness, I had a dream 
of a most terrible and strange import. I know that for 
day. I lay unconscious of all, rave of on intolerable 
thirst and raging fever, that seemed to diy up all mois¬ 
ture in my blood and brain. I seemed to breathe hot 
air, which, in its passage, dried up my tongue, and 
parched and cracked my livid lips. Each day, as it 
broke, brought with it an increasing but nameless terror, 
which, ever and anon, like unto ice-strings made each 
trembling nerve, and though the fury of a thousand fires 
leaped through each vein, my heart felt chilled. On that 
night which caused thee so much terror, this harpy 
eeling was upon me, and griped me with a giant’s 
force; nor could I fortify myself against it, for my mind 
had lost all power of connecting ideas of any kind. AB 
was vagueness and dread. A. the night wore on, tbs 
increasing stillness added a new terror to my mind. 
Alethought I lay chained and immoveable in the midst 
o a vast sandy plain, over which the hot sun was vertical; 
throughout the day, from morn ’till night, he poured hie 
fierce beams upon my seething skin, until I felt it crack 
and gape, like the parched earth, and when tho sun had 
set, the moon’s rays, and the beams of the golden stars 
seemed to dart fire that jarred my brain to madness. 
There was no rest for me, night nor day—my furred 
tongue could not give out my agony. And I was alone 
.» my suflering, when suddenly a mighty form ap. 
preached. It was a grave but beautiful aspect, and on 
its brow there was a calm, that dulled, at once, my 
burning blood; it seemed as if it had never known a 
Hi" 0 ' C0 “ U know "*»’• ic "ot the calm of 

ffelf «" 0r t'" ” ° f OTerwheImi ^ fief, but 

I felt, at once, that ,t was the cold, eternal calm of 

aA. Nearer It came, and my soul recoiled at its 
approach; nearer, still nearer; it had gained my feet, 
when, w a moment, the cells of memory gave up their 
treasured store. Father, mother, friends, came flaking 
round me, our happy home, and childish .pons, each 
hajqiy hour, that, in its passage, bore a pleasant thought; 
snatches of old wild melodies, and all the thoZad 

tT’jT 'I* ***** a ** of **>. rushed 

forth to keep the dreaded terror off, but in vain! I, 
paused not in it. career; it raised its hand above me; 
a cold sweat stood upon my brow. I .trove to speak, 
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but no sound came forth. I struggled to arise, but the 
mighty spell withheld me, and 1 was sinking fast. 
Slowly the withering hand descended towards my heart 
—already did I feel its grasp stilling the pulse of life; 
my soul paused, wavering ere it took its flight, when in 
the still night air, the deep and fervent prayers of thy 
innocent heart arose, and from the orbed heaven, rushed 
forth a radiant form, and stood between me and my 
dread foe.” 

11 My brother! I saw that star fall henri. 


Original. 

TO IANTHE. 

BY THE AUTHOR or lt HOWARD PIKCKNKY,” ETC. 

Lady, when I became a wanderer, 

I laid my feelings in the cold dark urn, 

Made of my heart its passion’s sepulchre, 

And said the dim sepulchral flame should burn, 

But for the dead, who could not be estrnnged, 

O’er Memory’s treasures that could not be changed, 
That Love should come but as a mourning friend, 

Who sadly seeks the tomb, o’er some loved form to bend. 

That form was the creation of my mind, 

Which I had dreamed of, but not realized; 

The bright original I could not find, 

And therefore was the picture the more prized; 
Sometime I thought to meet her, then, perchance, 

Cold Reason told me it was but Romance— 

A hope to which the love-fraught mind gives birth, 
When, from its dreams of Heaven, it moulds a form of 
Earth. 

Even as the sculptor who, of old, displayed 
The various beauties that bewitched his eye, 

’Till, from the whole, a glorious form he made, 

And realized his passionate phantasy, 

And then became a worshipper. I took 
From many a dream, and many a poet’s book, 

And many a form that lived upon my sight, 

That fairy love of mine, and made her my delight. 

And should we meet, within the glittering throng, 

The being that our fond hope burned to prove, 

The Cynosure of beauty and of song, 

Do we not feel, at first sight, years of love ? 

The form, which on our dreaming fancy beamed, 

Comes to us waking, even as we dreamed, 

As instantaneous as fair Venus came, 

With lip to speak of'Love, and eye to light his flame. 

Oh! Lady! Lady! I have often mourned 
For that bright being as for one no more; 

But when I saw thee, the dear dream returned, 

’Till, with my early love, my heart ran o’er; 

The sculptor wooed his marble form in vain, 

Until the Gods took pity on his pain— 

But thou, beloved one, with the gentle breast, 

Sure, in thy panting heart, young love might be a guest. 

r. w. t. 


Original. 

ESSAY ON EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 

So various and plausible are the systems of Education 
which have been suggested by the intellectual and moral 
reformers of the age, that any farther thoughts upon the 
subject, seem unnecessary or absurd, and may possibly be 
regarded, as merely the theoretical ran tings of a sur¬ 
charged imagination. Be this as it may, however, the 
theme is not yet quite exhausted, and although the writer 
of this essay lays no claim to originality of thought, or 
newness of design, still the object will be attained, if 
personal observation suggests correct ideas, on the 
present defective practical system of Education, and 
succeeds in disseminating those principles of reforma¬ 
tion, which seem indicative of greatest good. 

The most important female talent—and that for 
which woman will perhaps be especially accountable— 
is Influence. As a Sister, Wife, and Mother, this 
talent is unlimited, and its exercise happy or the reverse, 
must be productive of the greatest moral and political 
effects. It is in the domestic circle peculiarly woman 
is called to act —home is the bright centre of all her 
sublunary joys and anticipations—in it are concentrated 
the energies of her very soul, and from it must emanate 
those insensibly though infallibly operating principles, 
which will in time reform the world. How vastly 
important then, that a power so extensive, so universal, 
should be based upon the broad fabric of a sound, liberal, 
and polished education. Improvement in every thing 
must be progressive in the great rank of reform, and as ia 
the gradual developement of Virtue it advances slowly 
but steadily ’till perfection, from the very nature of ths 
beings influenced thereby, will be the effect of imper* 
ceptibly reforming causes—and as the present genera¬ 
tion excel in intellectual culture, the great mass of females 
of by-gone ages, so may we anticipate die future 
increased excellence of those who are to follow us. 
Public sentiment, too, is undergoing a c hang e; “the 
care of household good,” is not, as in the Arcadian days 
of our plain unsophisticated grandams, thought die only 
robe with which a female can becomingly adorn herself. 
Literature, with her wide and graceful folds, is now, by 
the assent of even those nice critics, Taste and Fashion, 
the most elegant inande she can wear—and the day is 
fast approaching when the laurel wreath of learning 
may crown her brow, and her eye kindle with tl w new 
beauty of an intellectual fire. 11 To inform the under¬ 
standing,” says the immortal Junius, “ corrects and 
enlarges the heartthe female mind, from its native 
ductility is peculiarly susceptible to this influence. 
Vice in all its forms, and with the most beautiful color¬ 
ings imagination can give, is, to even tainted virtue, a 
revolting object, but when attached to woman it ^r nnios 
to a monster of loathsomeness and deformity. An exalted 
and inflexible morality should distinguish her, and what- 
ever purifies or conduces to it, be cultivated with the 
most assiduous and watchful care. 

At this crisis of our subject the question arises—are 
those who call themselves “ Lords of creation” aware 
how much a high standard of female education depends 
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upon their co-operation and support ? Even under the 
present improved organization of society, there is too 
low an estimate put upon the mental abilities of woman. 
Man descends to trifle with or amuse her, and wilfully 
forgetting that she too has claims to the almost universal 
gift of common-sense, cringingly yields the homage of 
the heart , without in most instances, the slightest 
reverence of the head. Her participation in interesting or 
abtruse debates is called presumption, and remarks often 
highly graphic and discriminating, are deemed puerile 
and unimportant. Thus, it follows, that, though the 
intrinsic pleasure of knowledge, may with peculiarly 
constituted minds, be a sufficient incentive; to those of 
an ordinary cast, the discouragements they encounter, 
in their intercourse with the world, will frequently deter 
from intellectual labor. Rest assured, so soon as 
woman realizes she is, or may be, the intellectual com¬ 
panion, and (in a limited sense) equal of man, then, and 
then alone, will mental cultivation be with her a desirable 
object of ambition. We design not to enter the contro¬ 
verted ground of mental equality and admit the intellec¬ 
tual superiority of man, yet who will deny that woman’s 
powers are susceptible of indefinite improvement ? 

In a good system of practical education, to discipline 
or systematize the mind, is the first and most important 
aim, the point around which all minor objects turn— 
this gained by a course of close and faithful study, die 
subsequent part of education is comparatively easy. In 
this connection we would observe that studies should 
always be selected with reference to cast of mind —an 
indiscriminate application of one method of instruction 
will not be invariably successful. 

It is a trite though true remark, that female education 
is in general too superficial. Improvement of the mind 
is often a sacrifice at the shrine of accomplishments, or 
the more elegant refinements of fashionable life—more 
abstruse and useful studies are merely objects of 
secondary consideration—and thus a young lady enters 
society, the graceful and accomplished, instead of the 
intellectual and well informed. Aware of the refinement 
and delicacy of feeling that generally attend these pur¬ 
suits, we wish not to depreciate their beautifying influence 
■ bu t with genuine disinterestedness, would suggest, 
that the foundations of the Temple be secured, ere the 
chisel of the polisher is applied. 

Again velocity seems a characteristic of the age—in 
education as in every thing else, we adopt the “ high 
pressure” system! “The march of mind” is now a 
forced one! The whole period of a young lady’s 
scholastic education, does not exceed ten years, during 
the first five of which she is scarce old enough to appre¬ 
ciate the importance of it. Let us admit the inferiority 
of woman’s intellect, and how paradoxical that her 
studies should cease at an age, when man has scarce 
essayed an ascent of the hill of science! Is her mind 
more easily or more quickly matured ? or are Parnassus’ 
heights more accessible to the weak and trembling steps 
of woman, than to the bold Herculean tread of man T 

A great defect in the existing system of education is 
the extreme comprehensiveness of the plan. Too many 
and diverse studies are attempted for probable excellence 


in either. The fvndamcntals r accomplishments, and 
an infinitude of little instructions, are all crowded into a 
mere speck of time. Would it not be unwise to select 
a few par-excellcnce as text studies, and make them the 
basis of all the others? as the faculties expand by regu¬ 
lar systematic exercise the number may be increased. 
The mind will thus retain its healthfulness and vigor, a 
student’s satiety be prevented, a thirst for knowledge 
inculcated, and in effect the great end of education 
answered. It is now matter for history, that a love of 
improvement, a desire for intellectual pleasures, rarely 
accompany a female after her entrance into society. 

The expediency of giving females a classical education 
we are not prepared, nor would it be profitable to discuss. 
Intellectual enjoyment would no doubt be much enhanced 
by such a course, though the engrossing nature of those 
studies might perhaps detract from the pleasure of other 
duties, more within the peculiar sphere of woman. 

In conclusion we would ask, why our country boasts 
not the female genius of other lands ? Those beautiful 
spirits, hover above, cluster around, but deign not to 
dwell among us! Is Nature partial in her gifts ? or can 
it be, the sun that shines so brightly o’er the soil of 
Liberty is uncongenial to the growth of talent ? Alas! 
in the whole length and breadth of our land, where will 
we find a De Stael in philosophy, an Edgeworth in 
morality, or a Moore in religion? It is true we have 
occasionally a Sigourney or a Sedgwick as a lovely oasis 
in the vast waste of mind, but their verdure and fertility 
do hot make the surrounding wilderness more melancholy 
and barren. 

The experience of future generations will show, that 
Literature, though a nice and delicate plant, may thrive 
amidst the wilduess and luxuriance of a free and happy 
country. ▲ Philadelphian. 


Original. 

ON THE DEATH OF A LITTLE CHILD. 

14 Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.** 

Withdrawn in love from earthly pain. 

And every evil passion’s power; 

Borne from the world ere sin could stain 
Or sorrow blight the opening flower: 

How sweet to think die cherub fhir, 

That so on earth absorb’d our love, 

Transplanted by an angel’s care, 

Blooms in the Paradise above! 

And shall we meet him in the sky, 

So loved and so lamented here ? 

And shall we greet again on high 
The face and form on earth so dear ? 

Then let ns calmly wait the day. 

The glorious day of Heavenly bliss; 

Joy cannot speed nor sorrow stay 

The hour that brings a boon like this! B. 
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THIRD VER8E. 


SECOND VERSE. 

Tempt an not with happy fleSras, 

I should listen with n sneer; 

Chill me not with dnrk pibdictiens, 
I shonld listen with n tear i 
Ware no wand of magic o’er me, 
Tnnnt not of yonr mystic skill f 
Let the roll that lies before me 
Be impenetrable still* 


When the yonng and gay are near yen. 
Then indalge yonr magic mood ; 

How intently will they hear yon! 

Credaleas of all that’s good ! 

Beast of all the bliss yon’re bronght them, 
Give imagination scope | 
Disappointment hath not taaght th e m 
To mistrnst the dreams of hope* 
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ABIDE WITH U S . — L I T E R A R Y REVIEW 


O r i f i n a 1. 

ABIDE WITH US. 

Luke, xxiv. 99. 

44 Abide with uithe evening hour draws on; 

And pleasant at the daylight’s weary close 
The traveller’s repose! 

And, as at morn’s approach, the shades are gone, 

Thy words, oh, blessed stranger! have dispelled 
The midnight gloom in which oar hearts were held. 
Sad were our souls, and quenched hope’s latest ray; 
But thou, to us, hath words of comfort given, 

Of him who came from Heaven ! 

How burned our hearts within us on the way, 

While thou, the sacred scripture didst unfold, 

And bad'st us trust the promise given of old ! 

41 Abide with us !” let us not lose thee yet! 

Lest, unto us, the cloud of fear return. 

When we are left to mourn 
That Israel’s Hope, his better Sun, is set! 

Oh, teach us more of what we long to know, 

That new-born joy may chide our faithless wo! 

Thus in their sorrow the disciples prayed, 

And knew not He was walking by their side, 

Who on the cross had died ! 

But when ho broke the consecrated bread, 

Then saw they who had deigned to bless their board, 
And, in the stranger, hailed their risen Lord! 

41 Abide with us!” Thus the believer prays, 

Compassed with doubt, and bitterness, and dread, 
When as life from the dead, 

The bow of mercy breaks upon his gaze! 

He trusts the word, yet fears, lest from his heart, 

Ho, whose discourse is peace, too soon depart. 

Open, thou trembling one! the portal wide, 

And to the inmost palace of thy breast. 

Take home the Heavenly guest! 

He, for the famished, shall a feast provide; 

And thou shalt taste the bread of life, and see 
The Lord of angels come to sup with thee, 

Beloved! who, for us with care hast sought— 

Say, shall we hear thy voice, and let Thee wait 
All night before the gate, 

Wet with the dews, nor greet Thee as we ought f 
Oh, strike the fetters from the thrall of pride, 

And that we perish not, with us, oh, Lord ! abide! 

s. r. a. 


Without woman the two extremities of this life 
would be destitute of succor, and the middle would be 
devoid of pleasure. Without a mother’s care, our lives 
would generally terminate in our infancy; without a 
female companion in middle life, this world would seem 
as a desert; the most endearing ties which bind us to 
it, would be dissolved; and when our end approaches, 
our pillow is smoothed, the sufferings of a bed of sick¬ 
ness are alleviated, and even the pangs of dissolution 
are mitigated by the female hand, by the kind sympa¬ 
thies of a friend, by the tender assiduities of a wife, or 
the dutiful and endearing affection of a daughter. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 

Anthon’s Classical Dictionary: Harper if Brothers*— 
America can boast of having given to the world two of the moat 
erudite works which grace the literature of any country. The 
first is Webster’s Dictionary of the English Ltogauge, a work 
acknowledged to be, and accepted of, as the most profound and 
correct expositor of that tongue, extant. The second, the 
present work, which is now before us: one of the most invalu¬ 
able learned compositions which human intellect has ever pro¬ 
duced. Such a dictionary has from tiara immemorial been 
wanted in our seminaries of learning as well as a book of 
reference to tho general reader, for scarcely any publication of 
value but more or less has some allusion to or connected with 
the history of the Ancients. Lempriere’s useful but imperfect 
Dictionary has, up to this time, been the only work to which 
the scholar could resort for information, and in many cases it 
was found to contain but a mere outline of the matter, when he 
hoped to meet with a full elucidation. But this is altogether 
now remedied by the present work, combining as it does, an 
accurate and full accouut of the Geography, History, Biography, 
Mythology, and the Fine Arts of Greece and Roma. The 
publishers have spared no expense in their department, for 
which they deaerve the thanks as well the plentiful reward of 
the intellectual community. 

Introduction to the Literature or Europe : Harper if 
Brothers.—A work of indefatigable research and learning, com¬ 
prising a synoptical view of the literary history of three centa- 
ries. It has not, as most other works of a like character which 
have preceded it, proved to be a mere compilation. It is a 
careful, astute, and philological disquisition on the multifarious 
subjects of which it is composed. The author has patiently 
and laboriously traversed .the whole province of letters, from 
what may be termed the mediaeval age of literature, down to 
the close of the seventeenth century. To say that he has per¬ 
formed his task well, would be but foeble praise, he has done 
it nobly; better, we believe, than any other individual, at this 
day existing. May the wish which he so modestly expresses at 
the conclusion of the work be realized. “ 1 cannot affect to 
doubt,” he says, “ that I have contributed something to the 
general literature of my country, something to the honorable 
estimation of my own name, and to the inheritance of those, it 
is for me still to cherish that hope, to whom I have to bequeath 
it.” * 

The NestoriaNs, by Asakel Grant , M. D.: Harper if 
Brothers .—The laudable motives which induced the author of 
this volume to undertake a pilgrimage of danger and privation, 
would be sufficient to find for it a favorable reception, however 
mediocre were tho talents displayed in its pages, but it is a 
work of great value to society at large, serviug to throw light 
upon a community of jieople hitherto almost unknown, and 
who, from the investigations and observations of Dr. Grant, ap¬ 
pear to be the true representatives and lineal descendants of 
the Ten Tribes of Israel. We have read the work with great 
satisfaction, and commend it with pleasure to our venders as a 
production tending to throw much information upon a subject 
fraught with the most sacred interests of humanity. It is writ¬ 
ten in a spirit of great liberality, and although the author is evi¬ 
dently firmly impressed with the conviction of his subject, still 
I not the least symptom of an inclination leaning to any particu¬ 
lar sect or creed, appears throughout the work. His own 
words will better speak his feelings. “ The early history of 
the people,” he says, “their relative geographical position, 
their present character and eagerness for instruction, their* 
adherence to the word of God as the rule of their faith and 
practice, and the portentous signs of the times in these lands, 
indicating some momentous crisis, in which a host of faithful 
soldiers of the cross should bind on their armor, and prepare 
for the approaching conflict. Motives the most weighty, and 
encouragement the most cheering, urge us onward.” Such lan¬ 
guage breathes the spirit of sincerity; the cause is good which be 
advocates, and seriously do wc hope bis wishes may be realized. 
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Powhatan ; a Metrical Romance, by Seba Smith: Harper 
if Brothers .—There is considerable interest in the story and 
some good poetry scattered thoughout the pages of this work. 
Mr. Smith has aimed at simplicity of style, in his composition 
and he has succeeded. His similes are always correct and his 
pictures of scenery show that he regards nature with the eye 
of a poet. It is truly an American poem, and one of which his 
country may be proud. 

Letters at Home, by Miss Martineau: Appleton if Co .— 
A very mediocre book. Aiming at simplicity the authoress has 
fallen into a rhodomontate of twaddle and completely foiled in 
producing a work adapted for either the people or their chil¬ 
dren. Her mind is naturally too masculine, which combined 
with her spinster propensities, render her incompetent for the 
dopicting of juvenile character. 

Strive and Thrive, by Mary Howitt: Appleton if Co .—Any 
work whjch bears the name of this charming authoress will be 
found worthy of perusal, and this little volume particularly so. 
It is a beautiful tale, conveying a sound moral, and may be pe¬ 
rused with advantage by the old as well as the young. 

The Merchant’s Widow, by Mrs. Sawyer: P. Price .—A 
delicious little book. Of three tales and one poem which com¬ 
pose the volume, “ The Lonely Burial* is the best It is simply 
and naturally related, touching the heart most powerfolly. We 
commend it to those who love morality under the guise of fiction. 

Insubordination : Samuel Coleman .—The writer of this 
story is already favorably known as the author of the Subordi¬ 
nate, the Minister, etc., and has certainly added much to his 
reputation by the present production. The characters and 
incidents are naturally sketched and the moral excellent. We 
regret however, that the early chapters contain occasional 
expressions of vulgarity which militate much against its interst. 

The Tyrolese Minstrels : Q. W. Light .— This little work 
is a compound of fact and fiction woven into an interesting and 
well written story. 

The History or a Flirt : Lea if Blanchard .—This is a 
reprint of a work which has acquired eonsidersMe reputation in 
England, and is certainly one of the best of this fashionable 
grade of novels, which appears to be the prevailing rage among 
the community of light readers. For ourselves we are no 
friends to Uus class of writing, it is too superficial, too tramon¬ 
tane in character and purpose to the taste of the American 
reader, and in no manner calculated to improve the mind. In 
the novels of Scott, James, and even the not over fostidious 
Bulwer, there is always some incident connected with history 
or some character from which instruction and occasionally pre¬ 
cept may be obtained—but, in the portraying of foshionable 
life, its gossip and all other flimsy concomitants there is nothing 
to be derived, but much regret to be expressed at the sacrifice 
of time in their perusal. 

The Tragedy or the Seas, by Charles EUns: Thomas 
CowpsrtkwaiU if Co.—A perfect ollapodrida of famine, fire, 
shipwreck and plague, which have transpired upon the seas, lakes 
and rivers. We are no friends to the publication of such books, 
because they are calculated to create a morbid taste in the 
youthful mind and seduce it from the more instructive studies 
of lifo, but to those who love ** to sup foil of horrors” it will no 
doubt, prove most acceptable. The volume is well printed, 
adorned with innumerable nautical woodcuts, and tastefully 
bound. 

Colin Clink, by Charles Hasten: Lea if Blanchard .—We 
have received the second but not the first volume of this work. 
When we are in possession of the whole we may venture our 
opinion of its merits. 


THEATRICALS. 

Park. —The appearance of Mr. Forrest, on the boards of this 
theatre, has contributed to a slight revival of its success, and 
afforded the lovers of good acting an opportunity to see some 
of our best plays performed in a very respectable manner. 
Among all his characters, Richelien, to us, appears the one 
in which the genius of Mr. Forrest is most apparent. Perhaps 
this arises from its being a performance in which we beheld 
him previous to any other actor, and also as he depends solely 
on himself in delineating his own idea of the author. There is 
mind in every line he utters, matured by professional experi¬ 
ence, constituting one of the most vivid and graphic perform¬ 
ances existing. In all actors, there is generally a mannerism 
in every part they assume—a transferring of some remarkable 
style or point, most successful in their acting, into their em- 
bodyment of a new character, thereby marring the originality 
of the part, and the author's intention, and imparting to the 
andienoe an association of recollections fraught with their 
other performances. This rock Mr. Forrest seems to have 
carefully avoided from splitting upon in Richelieu, and so 
completely hss he identified himself with the character, that but 
for occasional tones of his voice, it is difficult to recognize the 
representative of the Noble Roman, the Moorish Soldier, the 
Gladiator, and the stern Indian in the senile minister of Louis 
the XIV. He stands before you a weak old man, but with all 
that “indomitable spirit” which made him the hero in the 
field, aa the foremost in the council, the crafty politician, the 
subtle churchman, in whose presence his king was but a cipher, 
and the destiny of France was held in his hand as a bauble. It 
is a performance of great and original skill, and we question 
much if the primitive delineator who has won 11 golden opin¬ 
ions ” for his impersonation of the character, ever conceived 
and executed it in so artiitical and masterly a manner. One 
great objection is generally started by the hypercritical, against 
this gentleman's acting—his too energetic and boisterous man¬ 
ner, and his powerful voice, and when employed injudiciously, 
are certainly deserving of censure; but they are faults of minor 
importance, which time and experience will rectify, and Mr. 
Forrest has already shown his good judgment, in many cases, 
in departing from bis first conceptions of character, and invest¬ 
ing them with those of study and experience, yet even were ho 
still wedded to his exuberancy of voice and gesture, for our own 
part we'are willing to confess that we would sooaer tolerate them 
than what ara too often the characteristics of actors now-a-days, 
an affectation of refinement, a pedantic style of enunciation, and 
an imbecility of execution. There is a freshness about every 
thing be attempts, an earnestness of manner, which commands 
the attention of his audience, and an originality of idea that no 
other performer aver displays. In his Othello fow living actors 
can approach him, and in his Lear be is equal to tha best deline¬ 
ators of the part, while his Demon, Claude Meinotte, Yirginius, 
and a host of others, to say nothing of his Metamorn and Spar- 
tacna, are stamped with the impress of excellence, and exhibit 
a versatility not to be met with in any other great tragedian. 
Mr. Murdock of the Philadelphia theatres, has been supporting 
Mr. Forrest during his engagement, and with considerable suc¬ 
cess. Mrs. G. Jones has attempted the sustaining of soma of 
the principal heroines, bnt from want of experience, is not yet 
qualified for such a high standing in her profession. There is 
one great drawback to the performing of a play at this theatre, 
the want of a principal tragedy actress, and, in consequence, 
many of Mr. Forrest’s finest scenes were marred; for a length 
of time this has been the case, and whether from scarcity of 
talent, or principles of economy, we know not, but we would 
seriously call the attention of the manager to this, as it is a 
duty he owes to the public, and the cause of the drama. 

Bowery. —The enterprising manager of this house has ouce 
more returned to the legitimate drama. Quadrupeds having 
been found no longer of advantage to the treasury, or respecta¬ 
bility of the theatre. We are siacerely glad of this, for 
although that species of entertainment has its class of admirors. 
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and wat produced at the Bowery in as perfect a manner a* 
liberality and taste could accomplish, still we regretted that the 
atage should be converted into an arena of buffoonery, and the 
manager pander to the morbid appetite of the mass. From the 
commencement of the equestrian performances, it was easy to 
discover that a false excitement only attracted the audiences; 
there was no true love for such exhibitions, for no sensible indi¬ 
vidual who beheld them once, ever desired to behold them 
again. Not so with the legitimate drama, “ a well performed 
play,” as a celebrated writer says, “ while it delights and in¬ 
structs, leaves behind it an odor, os it were, which causes the 
beholder again to seek the flower, to game upon and admire 
its beauty,” and the comparison has been successfully illustra¬ 
ted since the revival of the drama upon the boards of this 
theatre, elegant and intellectual auditories being seen nightly, 
admiring the productions of 8hakspeare and other legitimate 
writers, represented in a manner that no other establishment in 
the city, at this time, can represent. The company is perfect 
in every department, and with the powerful aid of Mr. Hamblin 
in the leading characters, we hesitate not to say that within 
our remembrance, the drama was never more ably supported. 
We have witnessed the tragedy of Hamlet by the first actors, 
but never were we more gratified than in beholding Mr. 
Hamblin’s personation of the Danish prince. It is seldom that 
you can find an actor who can associate his delineation with 
the Hamlet of Sh&kspeare; so purely and delicately is it drawn 
by the poet, a being too fine for the regions of mortality; a 
spirit bound by the thrall of worldly fetters. From his first 
appearance on the page of Shakspeare, he seems a creation of * 
another world, doomed to a short existence on earth, and that 
existence prolonged only by a want of resolution to cut the 
thread of life; a melancholy and misanthropic youth, to whom 
all earth is “ stale, flat, and unprofitable,” mourning for a lost 
and beloved father, and seeking to shuffle off the mortal toil 
Now in the acting of this character, all performers, (and it is 
almost impossible to do otherwise,) ruffle, as it were, the 
smoothness of its surface. To create effect, they become spirit¬ 
ed and artificial, which at once destroys the image of hallowed 
and mournful beauty, but in Mr. Hamblin we beheld the nice 
discriminating principle of making the actor subservient to the 
author ? there was no “ out heroding herpd,” no pompous strut 
and studied gesture; he walked meditated and delineated as 
the poet intended, and the breathless attention mingled with 
the judicious applause with which be was rewarded, must have 
convinced him that his conception was justly appreciated. Mr. 
Barry sustained the Ghost, as he does every thing, correctly. 
Mrs. Herring, one of the most usefol actresses existing, por¬ 
trayed Ophelia with taste and discrimination, and Mrs. Anderson 
looked the Queen magnificently. Although repulsive in its 
nature is the character, and out of fovor with the audience, she 
however contrived, by her bearing and acting, to win their 
judicious opinion. Some of the minor characters, we think, 
might have been better cast, and to which we would call the' 
attention of the manager, yet viewing the play as a whole, it 
was one of the most perfect performances it ever was our lot to 
witness. 


| Chatham.— Mr. Thorne is indefatigable in his exertions lo 
cater for the public, and certainly if a succession of novelties 
entitles him to praise and support, he merits them strongly, 
and we rejoice to know that neither are wanting. In Mrs. 
Thorne he has a mine of wealth; a more versatile and excel¬ 
lent actress, the stage, at this moment, does not possess, while 
in himself and his company, there is the essence of first rata 
dramatic material. 

Olympic. —Various burlesques have been brought forward 
and revived with the tact, skill and taste for which Mr. Mitchell 
is proverbial. 8uccess he deserves, and the public bestow it 
plentifully. 

Little Drury. —This neat little place of amusement lias once 
more opened under its recent management, with an augmenta¬ 
tion to its forces. The managers profess to revive the legiti¬ 
mate drama, and we should be happy to perceive their acts keep 
pace with their professions, but, as yet, the principal entertain¬ 
ments hove been only of the lighter order of the legitimate, 
such as two act dramas and vaudevilles. There is sufficient 
talent in the company to do better things, and we trust the 
managers will employ it. 


EDITORS' TABLE. 

To OUR Lady Subscribers.— The plate of the Fashions which 
we present this month to our fair readers, we may venture to 
affirm, is unequalled in correctness by any similar engraving at 
this time in the Union. Our arrangements are such, that tho 
latest and most popular costumes of Paris and London are 
always forwarded to us, accompanied with the instructions and 
advice of some of the most fashionable female artistes of these 
cities. The great advantage arising to ladies from these engra¬ 
vings, who, by distance or other circumstances, are prevented 
from availing themselves of city assistance in the construction 
of their costume, is at once apparent, and proves that no depart¬ 
ment of our periodical is overlooked, to render it every way 
worthy of its appellation—a Ladies* Companion. 

Plate or Summer Fashions^— Full Dress*- The hair in 
ringlets, ornamented with flowers, and a plume of paradise. 
The robe of fancy muslin, the waist cut low, and trimmed with 
deep blond lace, sloeves short. The skirt foil draped, and 
decorated in front with rows and tassels of pearls. 

Promenade and Carriage Dress. —Kobe of brocade or rich 
muslin. The skirt open in front, waist low, and trhmawd with 
frilled crape or blond lace, sleeves long, and not too foB, with 
a half sleeve, descending from the shoulder to near the elbow. 
Silk, leghorn, chip, or shirred hat. Brim small, and ornamen¬ 
ted with rows of frilled crape. 

Evening Dress.—Hair plainly braided. Half turban of rich 
satin, silk or crape, two small feathers pendant from the left 
Robe of fency muslin, waist low, sleeves foil and open, looped 
to the shoulders, displaying the whole arm. Skirt foil, trim¬ 
med with two rows of deep blond, each being looped in front 
with a wreath of silk and imitation feathers. 


Nations. Opera House.— A continuation of the Naiad Queen 
has occupied part of the past month at this establishment and 
also a few performances by the celebrated Booth, but the prin¬ 
cipal attraction has been the production of a mythological drama, 
entitled Semiramis, freely rendered, according to the bills, from 
the German, combining all that is gorgeous in scenery and stage 
appointments. To the lovers of spectacle, it will well repay a 
vuU, for seldom ha. this species of entertainment before been 
produced in such perfection in New-York. We believed the 
££ 1,6 the acmc of theatrical pageantry, but the 

production of Semiramis has shown that we were deceived, for 
WSy • ur P"« i d it. Attention, skill and liberality, 

u h® appreciated h y the public, rewarding 
the management with a succession of well filled houses. 


dkaikett s binding or Satan. —A wonderful piece of art, 
considering the youth of the artist. Three mouths, we are 
informed, being the whole period occupied in its conception 
and execution. The subject is a noble one, fit for the chisel of 
the greatest sculptor. We admire the daring of Mr. Brackett. 
“Am* CnsarantnnUns” appears to be his motto, and we trust 
that bis enthusiasm, supported by industry, time and .tody, 
will entitle him to wear it nobly. 

New Music.—T ie Changeling , by James G. Mmedsr^-Tbn 
composer of this beautiful ballad is too weU known to require 
any particular commendation from uo, nevertheioas wo 
refrain from expressing our opinion that it is one of the most 
successful he has produced. It is the first of a series of Irish 
melodies no* in tho course of publication, and if the succeeding 
one. are equal, or only nearly to this, wo will ve.turetepre- 
diet that their popularity will be great. The words are i 
of the music, and are written by John Esq. 
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NEW-YORK, JULY, 1841. 


EFFIE DEANS. 

OtJR engraving for this month is the portrait of one of 
Scott's heroines, from one of his most popular novels, the 
Heart of Mid Lothian. Few readers but will recollect 
the circumstances arising from an error in her life, on 
which Scott has constructed his novel, as well as her 
sister, the virtuous Jeanie Deans, one of the most beau* 
tiful sketches of high principle and steady affection 
which was ever delineated by any author. In the intro¬ 
duction to this work, added a few years previous to his 
death, we find the following communication. As it is 
perhaps unknown to many of our readers, we believe it 
will be received by them as most acceptable, and show 
how little the great novelist required for the formation 
of one of his imperishable writings. 

44 The true name of the sisters was Walker. The 
eldest of the two having been left an orphan, with the 
charge of a sister considerably younger than herself, and 
who was educated and maintained by her exertions. | 
Attached to her by so many ties, therefore, it will not 
be easy to conceive her feelings, when she found that j 
this only sister must be tried by the laws of her country | 
for child murder, and upon being called as principal 
witness against her. The counsel for the prisoner told 
Helen, the eldest, that if she could declare that her 
sister Isabella, had made any preparations, however 
slight, or had given her any intimation on the subject, 
that such a statement would save her sister’s life, as 
she was the principal witness against her. Helen said, | 
4 It is impossible for mo to swear to a falsehood; and 
whatever may be the consequence, I will give my oath 
to my conscience.’ ” 

“ The trial came on, and the sister was found guilty, 
and condemned; but, in Scotland, six weeks must 
elapse between the execution and sentence, and Helen 
Walker availed herself of it. The very day of her sis¬ 
ter’s condemnation, she got a petition drawn up, stating 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, and that very 
night set out on foot to London. 

44 Without introduction or recommendation, with her 
simple, (perhaps ill expressed) petition, drawn up by 
some inferior clerk of the court, she presented herself 
in her Tartan plaid and country attire, to the late Duke 
of Argyle, who immediately procured the pardon she 
petitioned for, and Helen returned with it, on foot, just 
in time to save her sister.” Out of this sketch has 
Scott created one of the most delightful of his produc¬ 
tions, and Eifie Deans, the Lily of Saint Leonards, we 
have selected as a fit offering to the readers of the Com¬ 
panion. Tho artist has chosen the character of his 
subject most happily. The evening star tells that it is 
die twilight hour, while Effie is returning from her 
humble occupation, full of innocence and beauty. 

13 


44 Effie was young and lovely—in her eye 
The glance of beauty, in her cheek the dye—• 

Her shape was slender, and her features small, 

But graceful, easy, unaffected all; 

The liveliest tints her youthful face disclosed; 

There beauty sparkled, and there health reposed 

or, In sober prose, and in the words of tho great master 
himself , 44 She was a beautiful and blooming girl. Her 
Grecian shaped head was profusely rich in waving ring¬ 
lets of brown hair, which, confined by a blue snood of 
silk, and shading a laughing Hebe countenance, seemed 
tho picture of health, pleasure and contentment. Her 
brown russet short gown set off a shape which time, 
perhaps, might be expected to render too robust, the 
frequent objection to Scottish beauty, but which, in her 
present early age, was slender and taper with that 
graceful and easy sweep of outline which at once indi¬ 
cates health and beautiful proportion of parts. Tho 
traveller stopped his weary horse on the evo of entering 
the city which was the end of his journey, to gaze at 
the sylph-like form that tripped by him, with her milk- 
pail poised on her head, bearing herself so erect, and 
stepping so light and free under her burden, that it 
seemed rather an ornament than an encumbrance. The 
lads of the neighboring suburb, who held their evening 
rendezvous for putting the stone, casting the hammer, 
playing at long bowls and other athletic exercises, 
watched the motions of Effie Deans, and contended 
with each other which should have the good fortune to 
attract her attention. Even the rigid Presbyterians of 
her father's persuasion, who held each indulgence of 
the eye and sense, to be a snare at least, if not a crime, 
were surprized into a moment’s delight, while gazing on 
a creature so exquisite—instantly checked by a sigh, 
reproaching at once their own weakness, and mourning 
that a creature so fair should shore in the common and 
hereditary guilt and imperfection of our nature. She 
was currently entitled the Lily of Saint Leonards, a 
name which she deserved as much for her guileless 
purity of thought, speech, and action, as for her uncom¬ 
mon loveliness of face and person.” 

As we have already remarked the position of the 
figure, the back ground and the time are all admirably 
in keeping. We can easily imagine the Scottish maiden 
with her milk-pail, returning from the King’s paric, 
chanting some snatch of a familiar ballad, such as— 

M The elfin knight sat on the brae, 

The broom grows bonnie, the broom grows fhir, 

And by there came lilting n lady so gay, 

And we darena gang down to the broom noe mmir,” 

her youthful bosom throbbing with delight in having 
met with “ the gentle Geordie,” artless and confiding— 
a bright star in the firmament of innocence, ere the 
clouds of sin and shame have shrouded for ever its bril¬ 
liance. R. ■« 
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Original. 

LEAVES FROM THE 

JOURNAL OF A POOR VIC AR IN WILTSHIRE.* 

BT MRS. K. F. ELLET. 

December 15/A, 1764. 

To-dat I received from our Rector, Dr. Snarr, ten 
pounds sterling, the amount of my half year’s salary. 
After waiting an hour and a half in the hall, cold and 
fatigued, I was asked to walk into his study. He sat 
in a large easy chair before his writing table, on which 
was laid the money due to me. He answered my salu¬ 
tation with a slight bend of his head, lifting at the same 
time a dark silken cap, such as is worn in the house in 
cold weather. Truly he is very dignified; and I never 
approach him without a sort of awe. I do not think, 
were ho the King himself, that he would command more 
respect. 

He did not ask me to sit down, though he knew I had 
walked this morning eleven miles, through bad weather, 
to receive my instalment, but pointed to the money on 
the table. 

My heart throbbed painfully, while I strove to say 
what I had long made up my mind to say—to utter re¬ 
petition for a small increase of salary. Would that I 
could lay aside this silly diffidence, when what I have 
to say need surely cause no shame! I stood like a cul¬ 
prit, and twice essayed to speak in vain. The sweat 
stood on my forehead: at last, looking up kindly, the 
Rector asked—' 44 Do you wish any thing?” 

I answered hesitatingly— 44 Living is very dear, sir— 
I find it scarcely possible to subsist on my present salary 
in these times.” 

44 Your present salary ? you have twenty pounds, sir. 
Let me tell you, I can havo a vicar in your place any 
day for fifteen pounds per annum.” 

u Fifteen pounds! Well—if he has no family, he 
may possibly get along with it.” 

41 Your family, sir, is not larger, I trust, than it has 
been? You are a widower, and have only two daugh¬ 
ters.” 

44 Very true, but these are growing apace. My Jenny, 
the eldest, is eighteen years old, and Mary is near 
thirteen.” 

44 So much the better—the girls can work, I suppose?” 

He did not give me time to answer, but rose from his 
chair, walked to the window, and drummed awhile with 
his fingers on the glass. 44 1 have not time,” said he, 
44 to talk further to-day of the matter. Reflect upon it, 
and let me know if you wish to keep the place at fifteen 
pounds a year. If you decide that you will not, I wish 
you a better situation with the new-year.” 

He bowed formally to me and once more touched his 
cap. I hastily put the money in my pocket-book, took 
my leave and quitted the house, too much agitated to 
speak. I wondered what had brought such a blow upon 
me. Some person has undoubtedly been slandering me 
to him. He did not invite me, according to his custom 

* From the German of Zochokke. 


hitherto, to stay dinner, though I should have been glad 
of the invitation, having taken no breakfast before leav¬ 
ing Crekelad. To satisfy the cravings of appetite, I 
bought a roll from a baker’s boy, and ate it as 1 walked 
homewards. 

On the way home I behaved like a child. My tears 
moistened the roll I was eating. Truly I ought to be 
ashamed of my weakness. Suppose, instead of being 
only five pounds a year poorer, I had lost the place 
entirely! When I think of it, indeed, twenty pounds are 
little enough to feed and clothe three persons. What 
then—aro not the lilies in the field clothed? Who 
feedeth the young ravens? We must endeavor to live 
even more frugally than we have done. 

December 16/A.—Jenny is a sweet girl. Her mind 
is as fair as her person. She is better than I, who am 
her father. I had not courage to tell my girls of my 
misfortune last night; when I did so this morning, Jenny 
at first looked grave—then smiled sweetly, and said— 
44 Are you disturbed about it, father?” 

44 Have I not reason to be so ?” 

44 No, father, you have not ?” 

44 Dear child, we shall never have done with debts and 
troubles. I know not how we shall live.” 

44 God will take care of us!” cried Jenny, and laid 
her arm caressingly on my neck. Mary came and 
seated herself on my knee, seeing me look sad, and said 
by way of diverting me— 44 Let me tell you something, 
father. I dreamed last night, it was new-year, and the 
King camo to Crekelad. Oh, what a magnificent suite 
he had! I thought the King got off his horse just before 
our door, and came in. "We were at dinner, and had 
roast meat and vegetables. The King had somo gold 
and silver dishes brought in from his own table. Then 
I thought I heard trumpets and kettledrums; and, only 
think—they brought in on a satin cushion a new-year’s 
present for my dear father! It was a bishop’s mitre— 
all of gold! You looked very odd with that on your 
head, exactly like the bishops in my old picture book. 
You seemed very well pleased, but I could not help 
laughing to see how strangely you looked. Then Jenny 
came and wakened me. Now, dear father, the dream 
of a new-year’s gift must certainly mean something! It 
it is now fourteen days to the new-year.” 

44 Dreams are nought, my child,” said I. 

44 1 do not know; but I am determined to remember 
my dream, and see if nothing comes to pass. It will 
not be so very wonderful if you should get a new-year’s 
present.” 

All this evening I spent in reckoning and calculations. 
Alas! it only perplexes me and makes me sadder at 
heart. 

December 17/A.—My debts, I thank Heaven, are now 
paid, with the exception of one. At five different places 
I have paid seven pounds eleven shillings; I have two 
pounds nine shillings remaining. On that I am to sub¬ 
sist six months! 

I must do without the dark colored breeches I was 
about to order from the tailor, though I have pressing 
need of them. They would just suit me, and their 
price is reasonable—but Jenny is yet more in want of a 
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new gown. I cannot bear to see the good girl wearing 
her thin old frock this cold weather. Mary can do 
without, her sister having altered some of her clothe* 
for her. 

I must also give up my share in the Times Gazette, 
which I have been taking with the weaver Westburn. 
I am sorry for that, for here without the newspapers one 
never knows what is going on in the world. The last 
number gives account of the races at New-Market, at 
which the Duke of Cumberland won from the Duke of 
Grafton, a wager to the amount of five thousand pounds 
sterling! How strange it seems that the words of 
Scripture should be so literally fulfilled—‘To him that 
hath shall be given and it may be added with truth— 

* From him who hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath/ 

Shame on thee, ungrateful murmurer! and wherefore 
murmur f Because I can no longer read the Time# 
Gazette! May I be forgiven this sin! After all, I can 
learn the news from my neighbors almost as soon as I 
could have read them. 

December 18 th .—How little it takes to delight poor 
people. Jenny has purchased a gown from the shop¬ 
man for a mere trifle, and is now, with Mary, engaged 
in ripping it up to make for herself. She understands 
bargaining better than I do; but perhaps her gentle, 
winning manners assist her. She will wear the new 
gown on new-year’s day. Mary has a hundred cheerful 
comments and prophecies to make. I dare say the 
Dey of Algiers never pleased himself half so much over 
the presents of the Venitians. 

Jenny thinks we can save enough from the table to 
pay for her gown, we are therefore to have no meat ’till 
new-year’s day. 

The weaver Westburn is a kind neighbor—I told him 
yesterday I should have to give up my share of the 
Times—and he answered, shaking me by the hand— 
“ Well, then, I will take the paper alone, and you shall 
read it with mes my good sir.” 

It must be acknowledged, there are more kind people 
in the world than we are apt to think, and more among 
the poor than the rich. 

Evening .—Though I owe the baker nothing, yet as 
Mary went to fetch the bread, which was half burnt, be 
began to quarrel with her so loudly that people stopped 
in the street. He protested that he would let us have 
nothing more on credit; that we must get our bread 
elsewhere. Mary came home crying. I am sorry for 
the poor child; we had enough to do to comfort her. 

Truly, this little hamlet is a wonderful place for news. 
It is currently reported that Doctor Snarr is going to pro¬ 
vide himself with another vicar in my stead. That 
would be my ruin! 

The butcher, apprised of my coming misfortunes, has 
sent his wife to me, complaining of hard times, and 
regretting that it will be out of his power to furnish 
meat hereafter, except for ready money. The woman 
was civil enough, and abounded in expressions of kind¬ 
ness and esteem for us; I cannot blame her. She 
advised us to go to Colswood, and deal with him here¬ 
after ; he was rich, and could afford to wait for his pay. 


I could have told the good woman that we had found 
this man extortionate, some time since; he asking a 
penny a pound more for his meat than any body else; 
and that when remonstrated with, he had boldly said, 
the money he had to wait for ought to bring him interest, 
and had shown us the door. 

My little wealth has dwindled down to two pounds 
one shilling and three-pence. How this will end, I 
know not. And, if the Rector deprives me of my place 
—but I will not anticipate evil. 

December 19/A, very early. —I have been awake a 
long time, turning over in my mind what I shall do. I. 
thought of writing to Master Sitting, my rich cousin at 
Cambridge, but alas! it is the rich, not the poor, who 
have cousins. Were I a bishop, as Mary thought mein 
her dream, half England would be related to me. 
Finally I wrote the following letter to Dr. Snarr, to 
send by to-day’s post: 

“ Rev'd. Sik— 1 write with an anxious heart. It is rumored 
here, that you are going to provide yourself with another vicar, 
and dismiss me. I know not if there be any ground for such a 
report, or if it has merely grown out of what was said at our 
last interview, which I mentioned to one or two persons. I trust 
you have no intention of dismissing me. 1 have endeavored to 
discharge the duties committed to me zealously and faithfully. 

I have preached the word of God in purity, and with a wish to 
impress the truth on the hearts of the people. I hear no com¬ 
plaints ; nay, my inward monitor, conscience, does not accuse 
me. I cannot think in what I have offended, except in my hum¬ 
ble petition the other day for an augmentation of salary, you 
then spoke of lessening it, though before it bardly sufficed to 
keep me and my family from absolute want. Your own human 
feelings, sir, may decide if I ought to be blamed for that. Under 
your honored predecessor I served sixteen years, under you I 
have served a year and a half. I am now HAy years old; I have 
no friends or patrons, no prospect of another placo, and can 
think of no other way of earning my bread. My living and that 
of my children depend on your favor. Should you cast us off, 
we are reduced to beggary. My expenses, as I mentioned before, 
have been unavoidably increased of late, notwithstanding the 
most rigid economy. My eldest daughter fills the place of 
mother to the younger, and takes charge of the house. We 
keep no servants—my girls are maid, cook, laundress and 
seamstress, and the outdoor work I perfom myself. They have 
I endeavored to earn something by taking in work, but little is to 
be done in this way. Crekelad is a small place, the people are 
not rich, and seldom hire assistance. 1 should not forget to 
enumerate mercies with hardships: we have had little sickness, 
and no occasion to employ a physician. This has been fortunate 
for us. 1 trouble you with this detail, to show you how much 
reason I had to wish for an increase of means. It was hard to 
live on twenty pounds a year, 1 anticipated more difficulty with 
but fiAeen, but 1 have no other resource, and trust, sir, in your 
kindness and the mercy of God, to continue that to me—etc. etc.” 

When I had sealed and directed this letter, I threw 
myself on my knees, and prayed that it might be suc¬ 
cessful, while Mary took it to the letter-carrier. How 
wonderfully relieved I felt in mind. Ah! a word to 
Ood is ever a word from Ood ! I went forth from my 
chamber as light-hearted, as I had entered it sad. 

Jenny sat by the window at work, looking as serene 
and happy as if nothing had ever occurred to trouble bet. 
How beautiful she looked, as the rays of the morning 
gun, pouring through the little window, were reflected 
on her face! I felt refreshed in spirit. I sat down at 
my desk to write my sermon. 

In the church I preach to myself as well as to others, 
and if nobody else is benefitted, I am; if no soul receives 
comfort from my words, I do. It is with the minister 
as with the physician—he knows the power of his 
salutary medicines, though not always their effect on the 
constitution of those to whom they are administered. 

Noon. —This morning I received a note, sent from tha 
inn, from a stranger who had lodged there all night. 
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begging to see me as soon as I could make it convenient. 
I walked down immediately and inquired for the stran¬ 
ger. He was a fine looking young man, of about seven 
and twenty. He wore an overcoat, much the worse for 
wear, and his boots were soiled with travelling. His 
hat, though originally of better quality than mine, was 
even more worn; yet, spite of his threadbare apparel, 
his bearing was that of a gentleman. I noticed also, 
that his shirt was of fine linen, and immaculate in white¬ 
ness. He asked me to walk into his chamber, and after 
many excuses for the liberty he had taken in thus troub¬ 
ling me, informed me that he found himself at present 
in the greatest embarrassment, and having no acquaint¬ 
ance in the village, when he arrived yesterday evening, 
he had applied to me, knowing that I was a clergyman. 
He was, he said, by profession a comedian, and on his 
way to Manchester, where he hoped for an engagement: 
but was just now unexpectedly out of money. He had 
pot enough, in fact, to pay for his night’s lodging and 
his fare to Manchester; he but needed the merest trifle 
—twelve shillings. That sum would relieve him from 
his difficulties—and if I would be kind enough to advance 
it, I might rest assured that as soon as he realized any 
thing from his engagement in Manchester, it should be 
thankfully repaid. His name was John Fleetman. 

It was not necessary for him to say how much anxiety 
his embarrassment caused him, as his distressed looks 
showed “that more plainly than words. Alas! he must 
have read an answering grief in mine! When he ended 
his story and glanced at me, he seemed ashamed, and 
asked eagerly— 44 Will you not relieve me, sir?" 

Without circumlocution, I explained to him the cir¬ 
cumstances in which I was placed, that the sum he 
required was no less than the fourth part of my whole 
property, and that I was by no mepia certain of retain¬ 
ing the insufficient support I had. With evident disap. 
pointment and chagrin, he answered— 44 We are com¬ 
panions in misfortune, I see—I can ask nothing of you. 
But is there no other person in this village who has, if 
not wealth, at least sympathy for one in my strait?" 

I felt ashamed and vexed that I had been tempted to 
speak of my own unhappy situation, and to make that 
an excuse for being deaf to the call of distress. I thought 
over all my acquaintance in Crekelad, but found not 
one to whom I could recommend the young man to 
apply. At last, stepping up, and laying my hand on his 
shoulder, I said— 44 Mr. Fleetman, I am truly sorry for 
you. Have a little patience—I am very poor, but I will 
help you if I can. In an hour you shall have an answer 
from me," 

I went home. On the way I could not help thinking 
how singular it was that the stranger should think first 
of applying to me—he being a comedian, and I a clergy¬ 
man. There must be something in my nature which 
draws the poor and unfortunate to me, like magnetism. 
Those in need come to me, who have least to give. I 
will venture, were I seated at a table with twenty others, 
and a hungry dog in the room, he would be sure to 
come straight up to me, and lay his cold nose entreat- 
ingly on my lap! 

On reaching home, I told the girls of my adventure, 


and the request of the stranger. I wanted to have Jen¬ 
ny’s advice. She said in a sympathizing tone— 14 1 
know, father, what you are thinking—so I have no 
advice to give in the matter." 

44 And what am I thinking ?" 

44 That you will do to this pom* actor what you wish 
Doctor Snarr should do to you." 

44 That was not what I was thinking; but I wish such 
had been my thought." I counted out the twelve shillings 
and gave them to Jenny, that she might take them to 
the stranger. I did not take them myself for*!* wished 
to shun his thanks, which would have humbled me. 
Ingratitude always makes me more proud,—ainnow I 
will go on to write my sermon. 

Evening .—When Jenny returned, she had much to 
tell me of what she had seen and heard, not only about 
the stranger but the landlady. The mistress of the inn 
had learned that her guest’s purse was empty, and 
Jenny could not deny when questioned, that 9he brought 
him a loan from me. Then she had to listen to a lecture 
upon the folly of those who gave when they had so little, 
or who lent to vagabonds, when they had not enough to 
live on at home : with many prudent sayings, etc. 

I was still writing my sermon, when Master Fleet- 
man came in. He could not leave Crekelad, be said, 
without thanking his benefactor, who had relieved him 
in so pressing a difficulty. Jenny was just laying the 
cloth for dinner. We had turnips and an omelet, and 
as our fare was better than usual, I invited him to par¬ 
take it with us. He accepted willingly, having made, I 
suppose, but a sorry breakfast at the inn, and Mary was 
despatched to fetch some beer as a treat. 

The young stranger seemed to enjoy our social meal. 
His former expression of anxiety and distress was gone, 
but still there was about him an air of rese^k and 
melancholy. He thought us very happy, and we fkured 
him we were so. He took me to be batter ofnfliian I 
had said; but in that he was mistaken. flB real 
poverty was not apparent to him, while everything 
looked so neat and comfortable about us. The orderly 
appearance of our little apartment, the cleanliness of 
the floor and the windows, shaded by snow-white cur¬ 
tains, with the polish of our chairs and table, took his 
attention from the homeliness of the furniture. In truth, 
the cottages of the poor generally present such a scene 
of dirt and discomfort, as excites disgust as well as pity. 
They seem to think it costs too much to be dean. But 
this is a mistake. Order and neatness are the best helps 
to economy: so my lamented wife taught the girls. 
Jenny has learned this lesson admirably, and is teaching 
it daily to her sister. She has an eye for the smallest 
speck of dirt. 

Before long, our guest was quite domesticated with 
us. But he spoke less of bis own, than of our prospects. 
He has evidently something still upon his heart; I will 
not believe upon his conscience. I noticed that he often 
paused in the midst of conversation, and seemed 
abstracted. May he be consoled, if he have need of 
comfort! 

When he left us in the afternoon, I gave him a good 
deal of well-meant advice. He must know that theatii- 
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cal people are too often frivolous and unstable. He 
smiled, and thanked me again for my kindness, promising 
to repay my loan as soon as he should receive any money. 
He also asked, with an expression of sincere interest and 
sympathy, how long I supposed we could subsist on 
what remained to me. His parting words were— 44 It 
is impossible, sir, things in this world can go far wrong 
with you. You have Heaven in your own breast and 
two of Heaven’s angels always about you.” With this 
he glanced at my two daughters. 

December 20<A.—This day has passed quietly, though 
I can hardly say pleasantly. Lester, the shop-keeper, 
sent me in his year’s account. The amount was greater 
than we had expected; not that the articles were not 
accurately set down, but their price was more than we 
anticipated. The whole, with arrears, which he begged 
I would settle for, came to eighteen shillings. 

I went myself to Mr. Lester. He is a civil and cour¬ 
teous man, and I made bold to ask him to receive pay¬ 
ment in part, and wait for the rest ’till Easter. He 
regretted, he said, that he was unable to oblige me; 
within three days he must take up a note, on the pay¬ 
ment of which his credit depended, and credit, I must 
be aware, was every thing to a merchant. 

My representations were in vain, and I was compel¬ 
led to send him payment for the whole. My all has 
now dwindled down to eleven shillings. I hope Fleet- 
man will not delay the performance of his promise, else 
I know not what is to become of me and my children. 
There is One who knows, if thou dost not—oh, thou of 
little faith! Why so disquieted? What have I done? 
Poverty, surely, is no sin! 

December 24 th .—We have at least something to be 
pleased at. Jenny has finished her gown, and looks as 
pretty as a bride in it. Dear girl! She tells me every 
evening, how frugally she has managed household mat¬ 
ters during the day. In truth, we have not much even¬ 
ing, being obliged to go to bed at seven, to save fuel and 
oil, but the girls work more briskly while the day lasts, 
and talk cheerfully ’till they fall asleep. And then we 
have a good store of turnips and pulse. Jenny 
thinks we may get along for six or eight weeks, without 
contracting any debts. But I question that. Still we 
look forward to the returns from Fleetman. He is 
frequently the subject of our conversation; his arrival 
was an era in our monotonous life. The girls often talk 
of him, and it is amusing, when Mary says—“ What a 
pity he is nothing but a player!” To hear Jenny tell 
about the rich and celebrated actors in London, who sit 
at the Prince’s table, and give her opinion that Fleet- 
man must be one of the best of actors. He is tall and 
well formed, and has so much dignity and so expressive 
a voice! 44 Ah, yes!” cries Mary, archly, 44 did he not 
call you an angel T” 44 And you too!” answers her sis¬ 
ter, coloring. 44 Yes, it is true, I may pass for one in 
your company,” says the younger, 44 but he looked at 
you while he was speaking.” 

All this and the like girlish nonsense awakens in me 
a father’s anxiety. Mary grows apace. Jenny is now a 
woman. What prospects have the poor girls? Jenny 
is a well-informed, industrious, and very lovely girl, but 


our poverty is known to all the village; on that account 
we are neglected, and she has bad no offers. An angel 
without money is now-e-days thought little of. The only 
one who has paid her the least attention is the shopkeeper 
Lester. When she took the money to him the other 
day, he presented her with a pound of almonds and 
raisins, and said he was very sorry to press me for pay¬ 
ment, but that if I would continue to deal with him, he 
would give me credit ’till Easter. I do not think he 
would have said so much to me. 

December 26th .—These have been two gloomy days. 
The Christmas festival has never seemed so gloomy 
before. I preached my two sermons, during two days, 
in four different churches. The roads were dismal, as 
was the weather. I feel that I am beginning to grow 
old. I have no longer the strength and elasticity of 
frame I once had. 

Both days I dined at Farmer Hurst’s. The country 
people are far more hospitable than the villagers among 
whom I have not been invited out to dinner in half a 
year. How I wished my daughters could have sat 
down to table with us! Such a profusion of good things, 
and enough left to provide a Christmas feast for a poor 
family. But they had a share of it, and enjoy it even 
while I am writing. I am glad that on taking leave I 
had courage to ask for a cold cut, to carry to the girls. 
The good people filled a basket for me, and as it was 
raining, sent me home in the wngon. 

I am now very tired, and will write down some other 
time my conversation with Farmer Hurst, which was 
really worth remembering. 

December 27 th .—How good and evil are blended in 
this world! I heard this morning a report that Brooks 
had committed suicide, and went to Alderman Field- 
son’s to see about it. This man was a distant relation 
of my late wife, and ten or twelve years ago I had con¬ 
sented to be his security to the amount of an hundred 
pounds sterling, he being about to make a purchase of 
some property. I had never been released from my 
security, and remembered having heard recently that 
Brooks had met with losses, and become very intem¬ 
perate. 

I went to Fieldson in much trouble of mind, but he 
persuaded me not to distress myself about it. He too 
had heard the rumor, but thought it improbable, and 
advised me not to be uneasy, ’till officially notified of 
my liability. I went home somewhat more at ease. 

Mary met me at the door, crying— 41 A letter from 
Mr. Fleetman, father! The package cost seven pence 
postage.” 

Jenny reached it to me, before I could lay aside my 
stick and hat, and I perceived that both the girls were 
half out of their wits with curiosity and delight. I 
opened the package—there were five pounds enclosed, 
and my first impression was rather of surprise than 
pleasure that he should have overpaid me. The letter 
was within and my daughters, (true descendants of 
Eve,) were all impatience to get at die contents. 

44 Now, my children,” said I, 44 1 see, and you may 
see also, how much harder it is to bear joy with calm¬ 
ness and equanimity, than even misfortune. I have 
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wondered at your patience and cheerfulness in our 
afflictions. I am surprized to find you overcome at the 
first of fortune’s smiles. For a lesson and a punishment 
I shall lay this letter aside, and not open it ’dll after 
dinner.” 

Jenny tried to convince me that her joy was not so 
much for the money, as for this proof of the honesty and 
gratitude of Mr. Fleetman. She only wanted to know 
if he was in prosperous circumstances. But notwith¬ 
standing her disinterestedness, I adhered to my reso¬ 
lution. 

Evening.— Our joy is turned into mourning; the 
letter and package came not from Mr. Fleetman, but 
from Doctor Snarr. It contained, in answer to my let¬ 
ter to him, my dismissal from the vicarage after Easter. 
I was allowed ’dll that time to look out for other means 
of livelihood, and to enable me to travel, my pay ’till 
Easter, five pounds was enclosed, and the Rector 
informed me had directed the new Vicar to perform my 
dudes ’till that time. 

Thus the village talk of a new vicar was true, and I 
may give some credit, perhaps, to the further rumor, 
that the new vicar obtained his place as a consideration 
for his marrying a cousin of Doctor Snarr’s, who was in 
danger of losing her reputation, through whose fault, 
people did not venture to say. I was to lose my means 
of support, to make way for a fellow who had been mean 
enough to sell his honor! 

My girls were pale as death when they heard the con¬ 
tents of the letter which they had supposed to come 
from Fleetman. Mary threw herself on a chair, weep¬ 
ing and sobbing, and Jenny quietly left the room. I 
trembled with conflicting emotions, but putting a strong 
constraint on myself, I retired to my chamber, and there 
fervently implored of the Almighty strength to bear this 
blow. I rose from prayer much calmed and invigorated, 
and opening my bible, the first words on which my eyes 
fell, were the following from Isaiah, xliii. i.: 

“ Fear not, for I have redeemed thee ; I have called 
thee by thy name; thou art mine” 

I felt inexpressibly comforted by this text; my heart 
replied, ** I am thine.” I returned into the dining¬ 
room, but stopped when I saw Mary kneeling, her hands 
clasped in prayer: and returned softly to my chamber, 
unwilling to disturb her 

When we met again some time after, I could see from 
Jenny’s looks, that she two had been seeking consola¬ 
tion where alone it may be found, though her red eyelids 
showed she had wept much. They both looked 
Anxiously at me, and were doubtless gratified to see me 
so calm. I put the letter and the five pounds in my 
desk, and for the rest of the evening no allusion was 
made to the occurrence. They felt deeply for me, and 
I feared to show weakness before my children. 

( To be concluded.) 

Let ns hope the best rather than fear the worst, 
and believe that there never was a right thing done, 
or a wise one spoken, in vain, although the fruit of 
them may not spring up in the place designated or 
at the time expected.— Landor. 


Original. 
TO HELEN. 


BT MISS CAROLINE F. ORNE. 

Whin the wild wind low with soft notes is swelling. 
Bearing the busy hum of honey bee, 

Rustling the woodbine leaves around our dwelling, 
Then, dearest then, my day dreams are of thee. 

When the sweet melody of song is gushing 
In the low plaintive notes I love to hear, 

When jEolus is o’er the harp-strings rushing, 

Now sounding softly sweet, now ringing clear; 

W r hen delicate flowers their fairy tints revealing, 

Peep from their sheltering leaves with timid e’e, 

When faintest odors from their cups are stealing, 

Then dearest Helen, then, I dream of thee! 

When the bright sun in gorgeous splendor beaming, 
Withdraws his ling’ring rays of glory bright— 

When through the heavens the golden stars are gleaming 
With far off beams of faint and trembling light; 

When slumber’s hand on childhood’s eye-lid pressing. 
Draws its fringed curtain o’er the weary eye; 

When gentle dews the thirsty flowers are blessing*— 
Then, oh, beloved one! then for thee I sigh! 

When midnight’s lonely vigil I am keeping, 

And the faint lamp lights the surrounding gloom, 

Gleams o’er the face of one in silence sleeping, 

Then memory wanders to that little room, 

Where we so oft in converse sweet remaining, 

Forgot the hours that sped their rapid flight, 

And at the parting time with sweet complaining. 

Chid for its haste the speedy-footed night. 

Those times are past! those hours are fled for ever! 

In that sweet home we ne’er again shall be; 

Yet only thou, oh, dearest one! canst sever 
The links that bind me best beloved! to thee. 


Original. 

LINES TO-. 


Bright spirit of joy and of happiest days 
Let her walk hand-in-hand by thy side; 

Through the sweet scented wild and the flowery ways, 
Be thou her companion and guide. 

Like the flood that o’er golden sands tremulous heaves 
May the years of her life sweetly flow, 

While the sun of prosperity spangles the waves 
And illumes the bright bottom below. 

And ne’er may the tear-drops of misery gush 
From her grief-laden’d eye-lids, to stray 

O’er that beautiful cheek to frighten the blush 
Of its crimson suffusion away. 

Or if the tears flow, may they be such as bring 
Fresh transports as trembling they roll, 

May they look like the dew of the morning of spring. 
From the fullness of joy in the soul. c. L. 
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Original* 

SKELETON ESSAYS; 

Oil, LACONICS ON LITERATURE, LAW, MORALS, ETC. 

BT THE AUTHOE OF 4 GUY RIVERS,’ 4 THE YEMASSEE,* 4 THE 
KINSMAN,* ETC. 

Liberty ,—The condition and the secret of liberty, is 
perpetual vigilance. But perpetual vigilance is scarcely 
within the capacity of man. His smaller, and seemingly 
more immediate interests, are always pressing out of 
sight those, which, involving principles, are very apt to 
appear shadowy and abstract. Keeping this fact in 
mind, it should not be a subject of regret that power 
should, at times, so far forget its province, as to overstep 
the‘ limitations of its warrant, and deny the claims of 
justice. Such assaults upon the civil rights of men are 
only so many benefits. They make an abstract propo¬ 
sition, a practical question. They awaken the people 
to consciousness, who then strengthen the defences and 
designate anew the landmarks of liberty. Tyranny, 
when it becomes insolent and overbearing, is suicidally 
disposed. This should be considered no mischance. 
Quos Dent tntU perdere print dement at. The evil is 
about to work its own cure. There is a period of puri¬ 
fication necessary in all society, where men, from igno¬ 
rance, sloth, luxury, or an overstrained degree of confi¬ 
dence in their institutions or fortune, slumber over their 
rights and duties, leaving, without check or supervision, 
the conduct of their affairs to those who are weak, vicious 
or irresponsible. The tyrant then, is but an instrument 
in the hands of that all seeing Providence—which still 

44 Shapes our ends. 

Rough-hew them as we will ;** 

to awaken them from their slumbers and arouse them to 
the performance of obligations which have been too long 
neglected. If liberty is liberal, she should be jealous 
also; and to preserve her chastity, she must be armed 
with perpetual watchfulness—a far more efficient 
agent than the secret dagger. Those who seek her 
embraces must be taught to remember that she is only 
to be won by the virtuous, the enlightened and the brave 
—only to be secured in immaculate possession, by 
unceasing love, true courage, and a weapon always 
ready and sharpened for the strife. 

Geniue .~What we call genius, may, perhaps, with 
strict propriety, be called the Spirit of Discoveiy. It is 
the very eye of intellect and the wing of thought. It is 
always in advance of the time—the pioneer of the age 
which it precedes, and for which it paves the way. For 
this reason it is called a Seer, and is regarded as a Pro¬ 
phet. Its promptness of discernment, and its energy in 
pursuits, are the leading traits from which it derives its 
character. They endow it with what may be styled the 
imaginative judgment—a faculty which enables it to fly 
to conclusions, which ordinary minds attain by slow, 
laborious stages, and after remote intervals. Columbus- 
like, it penetrates and passes oceans which other men 
tremble to behold, into unknown Empires and new 
countries of thought. It shines upon, while it exposes, 


the icebergs of ignorance, and advances with the splen¬ 
dor of the northern light, through the foggy sky and 
freezing atmosphere of mere present attainment. It 
possesses, over the rude block of unhewn thought, the 
same powers which the microscope exercises upon the 
insects—bringing out its colors, determining its outlines, 
adjusting its proportions, and defining its qualities and 
characteristics, equally unknown and unimagined before. 

Political Consistency.—This is a bugbear which has 
always stood grievously in the path of our politicians. 
They stumble over it at every step which they take. It 
is a 44 blood-boltered Banquo,” which ** will not down 
at their bidding,” but continues to “ shake its gory 
locks” at the ambitious apostate from the faith, even in 
the highest places of authority; never scrupulous in the 
presence of the 44 assembled guests,” but producing a 
“ most admired disorder,” on occasions the most festive 
and entertaining. It has not the roost distant deference 
for the regulations of good manners. It has no beha¬ 
viour—it is without conscience. It comes without invi¬ 
tation, and does not often leave with the rest of the 
company. It whispers over each shoulder, and returns 
the strangest faces from the mirror. Like all other 
shadows, it is sure to attend when the sun shines, but 
unlike other shadows, it will not take its departure with 
the sunshine. It mingles its mocking visage with the 
shade, and lends a browner horror to its aspect. Nothing 
can be more absolutely ludicrous than to witness the 
struggles which are made by the haunted man, not 
merely to rid himself of the spectre, but to keep his 
neighbors from seeing it also. The misery of Peter 
| Schlevihl—which was the loss of his shadow—could our 
I Politician realize it, would be a source of the greatest 
blessing. How gladly would he engage with the devil, 
on any terms, to release him from the annoying presence * 
Were such proceedings very easy, as the romancers 
pretend, Mephistopheles—who is the political devil— 
would find a contract for every day in the year. But 
why all this dread, this reluctance, on the part of our 
Politicians to compare past with present impulses, feel¬ 
ings, habits, principles. Surely, it is not expected 
that a man will think and feel always as he does to-day. 
No man of good sense and experience can be expected 
to make tho conduct of his future depend upon the 
operations and opinions of his past life. It would be 
better, and more agreable, perhaps, if he could ; but as 
times go, this is scarcely practicable and nobody can 
insist upon it. What we have done is no rule for what 
we are to do. If it were, we should continue an injus¬ 
tice, begun at twenty-one, to an almost mortal limit of 
seventy. But inconsistency does not mean any change 
of opinion. There is no inconsistency—nothing that 
can be reasonably made objectionable—in the natural 
fluctuations of a man's mind. The change is natural in 
all minds with the progress of discoveiy, the acquisition 
of experience, the exercise of intense and searching 
analysis. / The objectionable inconsistency, is where we 
entertain conflicting opinions at the same time; and, 
perhaps, this would be found to be the ease with most 
of our statesmen, if they would test their proceedings by 
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a reference to those intrinsic standards which govern 
every subject, and naturally grow out of the materials 
from which each receives its constitution. 

Still, though we see nothing to object to in the change 
of opinion and policy by which the public life of every 
man will be distinguished, it is a sufficient reason, 
where these changes are frequent, for distrusting the 
judgment of such erratic persons. We must not punish 
or quarrel with such politicians, but we should not 
employ them. It is the curse of our country that we 
have so many of this description. The misfortune 
arises from the immature age at which our young men 
begin to meddle with public affairs. They commit 
themselves under the guidance of some neighborhood 
clique or petty lion, to certain measures of policy, cer¬ 
tain doctrines, and their whole lives thereafter, are con¬ 
sumed and wasted in a useless struggle, either to free 
themselves from this unhappy bondage, or to reconcile 
things and principles which are in their nature irrecon¬ 
cilable. Hence their resort to all sorts of shifts and 
sophisms. Hence their strifes and frequent bitterness 
of temper; and hence, a greater evil, the diminished 
effect of their talent, their industry and eloquence. Even 
if they shake off the early trammels which have fettered 
them, and boldly avow a change of doctrine, it is natural 
that they should still be distrusted by those whom they 
have deceived. Very few young men, under thirty, are 
in possession of opinions and a character of their own. 
The bias may be a secret one, but they feel and obey it 
until then. By that period, however, they acquire more 
hardihood of mind—they ascertain their right level— 
they begin to think independently, and they then, if not 
already committed to false doctrines, become perma¬ 
nently useful in a long life of settled and respected 
statesmanship. It is a subject of regret, that the seats 
of Legislature are thrown open to the citizen before this 
period. What would be the effect upon the moral 
character and political destinies of the country—a coun¬ 
try excessively liable to fluctuations of its public policy 
—if our State Constitutions prescribed thirty, and the 
United States Constitution thirty-five, as the eligible 
period for the election of the law-givers. The number 
of presumptious, ill-bred, and ignorant boys in our pub¬ 
lic assemblies, must inevitably produce flippant legisla¬ 
tion, and lessen the effect of our institutions, not only 
upon the mind of the stranger, but of the nation. 

X,*/s.—The object of life is not life merely. Ware 
this the case the baker and the butcher would be always 
the most important persons in every community. It is 
not the future, for every state has its own conditions. 
It is not the present, for that would leave us improvi¬ 
dent and like the brute, having no care for the morrow. 
Nor is it the past, for no man looks behind him as he 
walks forward. Life is a condition of equal prepara¬ 
tion and performance. That it is a condition of prepa¬ 
ration proves the immortality of the soul—that it is a 
condition of performance proves that the business of 
immortality is begin. Our exultation in success is 
legitimate, because our present performances are in 
obedience to present laws—our hope is the prescience of > 


that yearning which looks naturally with doubt, desire 
and apprehension to those future laws which are yet to 
operate upon us. Life is an ordeal, in which our pow¬ 
ers of endurance, and our capacities of achievement are 
to be tested, in order that our future rank may be deter¬ 
mined. True religion which regards it in this light, 
does not task us, so to regard our possible future, as to 
make us heedless and indifferent to the positive present. 
The desire of martyrdom is mere insanity. It is the 
heedful, and first performance of present duties, and the 
humble adherence to present laws which can alone fit 
us certainly and beneficially for the condition which is 
to come. What does the present life—the absolute day 
on which we entered—require at our hands ? Ascertain 
that, and do it, and all the rest is easy. The future is 
the unborn child of the present, whose mother was the 
past! 

The Affection *.^-The very first lesson which you 
should teach your child, should be the just value of your 
affections, since it is through their medium, chiefly, that 
you can hope properly to infloence his obedience^ and, 
without securing his obedience, it is idle to expect that 
you can train him properly in his ways of life. You are 
to teach him this lesson, by a careful discrimination 
between right and wrong, in your consideration of his 
conduct. You are to permit no misconduct, however 
trifling in itself, to pass without duo notice :—it must be 
promptly checked to be effectually conquered. Error 
is like that Genius in the Arabian Tale, who, though his 
bulk, when unconfined, reached from Earth to Heaven, 
could yet squeeze himself into the compass of a quart 
pot. It is surprizing from what small beginnings most 
monsters grow. The first lesson which the boy learns 
from this observant discrimination is the value which you 
yourself set upon your affections. He soon sees that 
they are valuable—only to be acquired upon certain 
terms, and for a certain consideration. You have noth¬ 
ing to do but to prescribe the terms; to declare the con¬ 
ditions. You may make your affections cheap or dear, 
at your own pleasure. If too cheap, he will not value 
them—if too dear, he will despair of procuring them. 
The true principle by which to determine the conditions 
for securing them, is die simple one of always doing 
justice. If he deserves praise, praise him; if he merits 
blame, do not withhold it. In neither case be immode¬ 
rate, for a boy seldom deserves any great degree either of 
praise or blame. The terms of your favor you are to 
unfold to him, not by set lessons, but by your habitual 
conduct; and he will find it easy to comply with reason¬ 
able conditions in order to secure those affections, which, 
moved as they are by inflexible justice, he will soon dis¬ 
cern are beyond all price. This principle is one of the 
most obvious of every-day experience. We see it in the 
public thoroughfare, at all hours, at every turning. 
Affections are moral rewards—they are to be given, like 
money, very sparingly, and not ’till you have carefully 
inquired whether they be due or not. They are to be 
given to justice not to partiality. The ill-advised and 
lavish affection of the parent, like indiscriminate charity 
in the highways, soon makes the receiver wasteful of the 
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treasure he receives. Besides, when the parent has 
been giving because of his blind love, what has he left 
himself to bestow, when the child deserves, and when it 
is the parent's duty to reward f It is from this profli¬ 
gacy of bounty that children become capricious in moral 
judgment, perverse and wanton in disposition. From 
this, they grow up, preferring wrong to right; or rather, 
practising the wrong quite as commonly as the right 
from an absolute incapacity to perceive the difference 
between them. 

Training .—Children are to be taught by training, 
rather than by teaching. Make your children practise 
good habits, and you need give yourself little concern 
about their principles. Principles, in fact, are only the 
names which we assign to habits, mere words never yet 
influenced the innate and unobserving intellect of 
infancy. If you will take care that your child has 
becoming, cleanly, modest and respectable habits, until 
he is fifteen years old, you may then, in the language of 
one of the seven wise men, strip him naked and send 
him among strangers. Habits, once formed, are more 
inflexible than bolts of steel and bars of iron. They may 
be made benefactors or tyrants—all depends on the first 
fifteen years of the child’s education. 

Punishments .—To make punishments efficacious, 
two things are necessary. They must never be dispro- 
portioned to the offence and they must be certain. If 
the penalties of crime be exaggerated beyond what the 
offence requires, no jury will inflict them—if not certain, 
no offender will fear them. There is in every bosom a 
f natural sentiment of justice, which makes us recoil at 

/ severity and the arbitrary decisions of power. Humanity, 

therefore, refuses to second laws which are not grounded 
according to the strictest requisitions of right; and, how¬ 
ever deserving of punishment may be the offence where 
the proper discrimination between crimes has not been 
observed by the sanguine, the moral sense is perfectly 
justified in permitting the escape of the offender, in pre¬ 
ference to subjecting a fellow creature to undeserved 
hostilities. The penalty of death under any circumstan¬ 
ces, and for any crime, is one of doubtful propriety and 
equally doubtful profit; but how odious and terrible 
does it appear when inflicted equally upon the cutpurse, 
and the murderer. In some of our states, hose-stealing, 
burglary, and forgery are punished with death. What 
worse could be inflicted on the highest offender ? What 
is this but declaring the life of a man to be of no more 
) value than a bank-note, a wind-broken hackney, or a 

silver spoon valued at three shillings ? The natural 
sense and the social sense equally revolt at penalties so 
obviously hostile to humanity and the laws of sense. 

Laws .—If laws were made only by wise men, it might 
be taken for granted, that popular outbreaks would sel¬ 
dom or never occur. Unhappily, cunning and not wis¬ 
dom, has too much to do with all legislation. The poor 
and the ignorant, who are always apt to sleep longest 
upon their rights, are, in consequence, the first, if not 
the last sufferers. There is a terrible truth, and one of 
14 


no less terrible warning contained in the celebrated 
justificatory speech of Robespierre,—“ Is it to be thought 
hard or unreasonable,” he demanded, “ if the people, 
driven to desperation, seek to redress themselves for the 
wrong of centuries, by the vengeance of a single day ?” 

Moral Progress .—Patriotism declaims about our 
progress, but is it so sure that we are making any T 
Novelty of invention does not establish the fact of men¬ 
tal superiority. It simply confirms an old truth that the 
wisdom of man is meant for his actual condition. Our 
discoveries simply keep pace with our necessities; and 
these necessities are to be classed under the lowest 
signification of the t e r m they belong to the mere animal. 
In morals and mind, I suspect that the age is pretty 
much where it was a thousand years ago. The exact 
sciences are in their natural progression; but the inexact 
—those which we may not grasp in a square, or estimate 
by figures—those which involve the attributes of taste 
and appeal to the agency of the imagination—are, if not 
retrograde, not more advanced or more active than in 
the days of Homer. The years move round in a circle, 
and we do little more than keep pace with their move¬ 
ment. They seem to have no goal, in advanoe, to which 
they are approaching. Their course lies not to a point, 
yet unattained, though curiously attainable. They bring 
us back to the inevitable starting place. We retread 
the ground already trodden. We meet the old traces of 
our former progress. Old records freshen at every step, 
and like the traveller in the fairy tale, we strive in vain 
to pass beyond the impassible but invisible wall which 
circumscribes our footsteps. Time will not suffer ns to 
escape him. He travels in our company, though we 
may remain as an outside passenger, and does not often 
obtrude himself upon us until he can do so with impres¬ 
sive effect. Our stages are his, however our respective 
seasons may vary. We both work Upon a common centre 
and we continually encounter at the common starting 
place. 

Life makes, indeed, but little progress out of the pack 
of time. “ The everlasting to be which hath been” is a 
destiny more inflexible than all the rest. It does not 
forbid improvement, but it perverts advance. In vain 
do we count on achievements. We share them only 
with the past. They are those of the buried ages. The 
years and the giants who have gone before us in point of 
time, have, at least, kept pace with ns in triumphs. 
We have superseded with others, but is it sure that we 
have surpassed their inventions. If we have found 
sciences of our own, we have lost some of theirs, which 
were quite as much suited to their wants as the present 
are to ours. And who shall say bow far these discove¬ 
ries have not arisen from the fact that we have failed in 
finding and retracing theirs. 

These allowed, bow little of our own have we left to 
brag of! The ancients are still our tutors, our models, 
our masters. We copy their labors, though we clamor 
for their immortality. We strive for the achievement, 
and lo! we find old names written on our monuments. 
We are like the Pioneer, who, exploring what he deems 
an unknown wilderness, finds suddenly, to his complete 
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consternation, notches upon the trees around him of the | 
very axe he carries on his shoulder. | 

Merited Voluntaries .— 41 The worst dreams,” says the 
Indian philosopher, 44 are those which take place when 
the eyes are open ; the noblest actions are those which 
are done when the eyes are shut.” The best of us have 
waking thoughts, which, if carried out, by a quickening 
imagination, to performance in our dreams, would startle 
us with a horror which few of our actual deeds would 
ever inspire;—and how many of our noblest actions 
spring from that unpremeditated impulse—the sheer, 
spontaneous movement of the blood—which, can only 
take place during that suspended condition of the mind, 
which may be called its blindness. It is a human charity 
that we should ascribe the frequent faults and sometimes 
grievous errors of our neighbor, to the same blind and 
undirected agency. 

Apologue. —Look, wretched one, upon the stream 
that rolleth beside the dwelling of thy old age. See’st 
thou not within its waters the very stars which have 
shone upon thee in childhood 7 

< The years have gone over thee and thou hast grown 
gray with many changes—thou hast changed thy home, 
thy heart, thy friends—but see’st thou any change in the 
bright stars which look up to thee, even through the 
ever-changing surface of the rippling waters 7 

Thou dost not—they cannot alter, for they are the eyes 
which God has set upon thy path to watch thee. Alas! 
that thou shouldst have looked for them alone in the 
brooklet. Why hast thou not looked up for them in the 
Heavens? 

Had they not beauty t Gave they not a sufficient and 
sweet light for thy guidance in the strange and solemn 
hours 7 Why hast thou striven to fly from their glances 7 
Why didst thou refuse their light 7 Their voices spoke 
to thee in songs—faint, sweet echoes of the living music 
that streams ever from beneath the eternal footsteps. 
Ah! did no faint whisper of that music fall upon thy 
heart in its solitude 7 

Alas! for thee. Though thou hast lived apart from 
thy fellows, his spirit still hath been with thine—hi* 
spirit only. Thou, like him, seekest not the object 
which thy own mood may not shape at will. Thou 
lovest not to look upon the things over which the arm of 
thy power may not be extended. Thou lovest the dark 
and the forbidden—not the shining and the vouchsafed. 
Thy thought is shrouded in the darkness of thy own 
soul—so that thou seest not the blessed spirits which 
are commissioned to give thee light. Thou lookest upon 
vain hopes of earthly substance, even at the awful 
moment when God is looking upon thee. 

Thine eyes are in the dark—thine eyes of the dust. 
These still seek and turn in lowly contemplation upon 
the thing from which they were made. But the eyes of 
thy soul grew blinded in this survey. Alas! for the 
myriad eyes that gaze downward in sweet benignity 
from Heaven—how few look up in return. 

The proud man builds his palace, tower upon tower, 
huge of bulk and high, still aspiring to the skies; but his 


gaze from its terrace is bent upon the city that lies below 
him. It is the shepherd, who, along the hills, still sing¬ 
ing a glad song of Heavenly rejoicing, ev er m or e turns 
upward a yearning eye—fond—looking for the sweet 
planet that shall counsel his doubtful footsteps. 

w. o. s. 


Original. 

LIFE’S PILGRIMAGE. 


BT RUFDS DAWKS. 


I. 

In Life’s unwilling pilgrimage. 

The desert path of woe, 

Where hot Sirocco blasts are all 
The freshness it can know; 

When through the dcwless lands we pass. 
With what glad welcoming*, 

We hail the shadow-pinion’d Night 
Bending her spangled wings ! 

II. 

The stars ! why do their trembling rays 
Rain gladness on the heart. 

And such a tranquil influence 
So silently impart? 

But, that in their assemblages, 

We may a language scan, 

While every star that letters it. 

Speaks as an angel roan ! 

Hi. 

They correspond, those shapes of love. 
To myriads of forms, 

That live and move as we on earth 
Amidst our passion-storms; 

But, oh, how different their use, 

F rom our’s that selfhood sways! 

Their joy consists in doing good. 

But our’s in false displays. 

IT. 

Alas! how few will comprehend 
The word, that God’s own pen 
Has written in external things 
So legibly for man! 

Yet, not an atom, from the One 
Great centre through the whole, 

But is a messenger of peace 
To every human soul. 

y. 

W’ithin the world are streams of woe, 
And springs of blessings too, 

And as we teach the heart, it forms 
Congenial channels through; 

While every wicked wish will find 
An evil spirit by, 

As every virtuous one its star 
Of guidance in the sky! 
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THE PHCENIX; 

OR, THE BIRD OF THE SUN. 


BT MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 

O’er Egypt now closes the long summer day, 

But the bowers of the sun gleam yet, 

Like flowers when they wake in the fresh morning ray, 
With dew-jewels brilliantly set. 

The lone Phoenix sits on his funeral pyre, 

Of myrrh and of precious perfumes, 

With eyes that are now quenched of half of their fire, 
And with faded and drooping plumes. 

Cool and fast fall the tears of the night on his breast, 
Which has caught its last gleam from the skies, 

And over his proud and beauteous crest, 

’Till light again comes to his eyes. 

He o’er the fair scene gazes fondly and long, 

He all its soft beauty must leave, 

While from his full heart faint gushes the song, 

The last that he ever will weave. 

That song, there were in it sweet, wildering tones, 

Of a strange and a thrilling power, 

Prolonged ’dll the stars from their radiant thrones, 
Looked forth on the midnight hour. 

The rose-scented breeze, through groves of palm flowing, 
Now wafts a more rapturous lay, 

To richer and still richer melody flowing, 

’Till fleets his last life-breath away. 

From that now pulseless breast, a flame pure of hue, 
Bursts forth and enkindles the pyre: 

The heart which long years might touch not subdue, 
Consumes with its own hidden fire. 

And long like a bright and a beautiful star, 

Against the horizon ’twas seen, 

While the incense, in clouds, unwafted afar, 

Was borne on the night-air serene. 

As the stars, one«by one, close their soft beaming eyes, 
The light of the flame dies away; 

And now, as the last ling’ring night shadow flies, 

Melts in air the dim, wavering ray. 

From the East, where in beauty the morning beam 
springs, 

A voice full of melody flows, 

As the nighdngale’s when in the moonlight he sings, 
Bending over his favorite rose. 

And these were the words of the air-spirit's song, 

As mellow and full it came floating along:— 

“Let the ray, 

Pure as sleeps in the diamond’s heart, 

When first the warm sunbeams over it dart, 

That now hid, 

Yon ashes amid, 

When it feels the glance of the quickening gleam, 

Of the day-orb’s bright and living beam, 

Spring forth and play, 


O’er the spot that bears the fire’s dark stain, 

’Till the elements meet and mingle again, 

And take the resplendent form once more, 

Which the bird of the sun so lately bore.” 

The boon is evoked, and the air-spirit’s lay 
Like the voice of an echo dies softly away. 

And just as the sun the Red Sea-billows kissed, 

And smiled on the morning serene, 

Hov’ring over the spot, a luminous mist, 

Like a fairy-wove banner was seen. 

Now gracefully waving while lightly ’tis stirred, 

By the viewless wings of the air, 

It assumed the dim form of the glorious bird, 

Whose ashes lie slumbering there. 

And still as the sun more refulgently beams, 

Glows the plumage with splendor more bright, 

And crimson, and gold, and jewel like gleams. 

Shift and blend in the varying light. 

Even so the soft cloud, on a fair summer even, 
Floating calmly along in the West, 

Each hue that makes lovely die bright bow of heaven, 
Displays on its oft-changing breast. 

The music .of leaves, by the morning-breeze stirred, 
The low, gentle gush of the rill, 

In social mirth joined with the song of the bird, 

With gladness the rosy air fill. 

Lonely bird! there’s no heart to answer to thine, 

Or share the deep love of thy breast: 

Like a gem doom’d to hide all its fires in the mine, 

It in thy own bosom must rest. 

Oh, no! this fair world with beauty all rife, 

Is all, ay, is all thy own— 

And the bright, burning orb that waked thee to life— 
No, no, thou art not alone. 

Lo! in the full gush of the glorious light, 

That bursts from the fountain of day, 

The young Phoenix soars with a buoyant flight, 

In regions of sky, far away! 


Original. 

SONNET. 


I loved thee, lady—need I say how dear, 

My burning temples and my tearful eyes, 

Have been the emblems of my faith sincere, 

Yet they were shed in Misery’s mansion drear. 
For reft of thee my passion only flies 
To feed on cold despondence—and the ties 
That bound to earth have gone their swift career. 
Around thy form like the refulgent rays 
That gird the sun, may Virtue’s light impart 
An everlasting halo, and the blaze 
Of Purity’s loved star aye meet my gaze, 

And sacred feeling warm thy youthful heart, 

For thou art all that’s sung in holy lays, 

Love, truth, and joy—yea, every glorious part. 
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BT ALBERT PIKE. 


Only a few abort years ago, there sat 
A youth on one of old Rome’s seven hills, 

Beneath a ruined temple, and upon 
A broken fragment which had tumbled there. 

Around, the stern and silent rains cast 
Their massy shadows, and a tangled mane 
Of trees and flowers and shrubs, was rich along 
The face of the declivity. Sunset 
Was Upon Rome, and in and out the clouds 
His glorious spirit wandered, lighting up 
Those sunny drifts with all his thousand tints 
Of rich, unearthly melancholy, and 
The deep, deep beauty of Italian eves. 

Below him lay the city—beautiful!— 

Dome, palace, spire—all radiant with the pure 
And perfect beauty of that hoar of peace. 

The time accorded with his soul, that deep 
And brilliant fountain of rich poetry. 

Which the cold world had crushed and shattered. 

He had come from Albion's isle to feed his heart 
With inspiration from Italian scenes, 

And to escape the cold and heartless sneers 
And hatred of the world. Truly he had erred. 

His dark and dreamy creed was such as awes 
The heart that worships in our sacred (kith, 

And his bold pen had warred with our belief 
His name was written, in the traveller's page, 

Upon the king of mountains, “ Atheos 

But he was moral, generous, pure of heart. 

Gentle and kind as any sainted ehild ; 

And he was persecuted and he fled. 

The world, which should have pitied his mistake, 

And sought to wean so kind a soul to leave 
His wild unfaith, had withered up his soul 
With calumny and hatred, fear and scorn. 

Nor was this all, for poverty had worn 
Like a cold iron to his soul. Oh, world! 

Thou knowest not how many glorious sou 
Of Poetry thy cold, cold heart has left 
To mourn and languish even unto death. 

And there he sat and fed his anguished mind 

With the deep thoughts which sunset brought to him 

In soothing sadness, and within a scroll 

He wove his wild and fiery thoughts into 

Words, strange, beautiftil and vivid as 

His own bright soul; for sorrow rarely touched 

His poetry, although it crouched within 

His bright end noble heart continually. 

His songs were evermore all brilliance—full 
Of deep and tender feeling and bright power. 

Like his own “ Skylark " up at Heaven’s gate, 

He left the earth, and all its meaner things, 

And soared and sang higher than mortal ken. 

But now and then some sudden thought would rash 
Into his soul, sweeping away the fire 
Of his high aspirations for a time, 

And then he dropped his scroll. His wasted form, 
Attenuated, thin, ethereal, shook 
With the vibrations of bis spirit; then 
The thin, transparent, delicate, boyish foes. 

Became yet paler and more spiritual. 

And the strange eye, which did relieve its look 
Of boyishness with Us diaphanous glow, 

It waned and shrank as it were near the soul— 

That eye so tender, vivid, keen, intense, 

With its continual, placid, fiery look 


Of deep sublimity and melancholy^ 

And then again he would the scroll upraise. 

Thrust his own sorrows forth, and write again. 

8trange that the heart-fire will burn up so high 
Amid the wreck—that man can be so calm, 

80 still, so gentle, so unmoved—nay, more— 

So rich and strange and beautiful o poet. 

While the torn heart is wasting day by day; 

Strange that the heart can watch its own decline, 

And burn the brighter as it suffers more. 

Perhaps, to him, his poetry, indeed, 

Was its own great reward. It needs a deep 
And intimate communion with the heart— 

The which, like sharing all onr hidden grief 
With an old friend, relieves us of our wo— 

This pouring out our deepest-hidden thoughts, 

Which we would not have spoken, but can write. 

It doth indeed relieve, and it is fit 
That poetry which sharpens every pang, 

And makes the heart more keenly sensible, 

Should ease the burthen which it doth create. 

Not many moons and he sailed forth upon 
One of those lakes that shine in Italy. 

Awhile he lay and mused, leaving his barque 
To float upon the azure water-vast. 

Aimless, and almost without motion. Then 
The dreams of his past life arose again, 

And hours went by him ere his dream was o'er. 

The scene was changed. Clouds, wind, storm, rain and fire, 
Spread their dark wings and wheeled around the lake. 
Blue lightning hissed amid the water. Winds 
Rushed from the bending forests on its shore, 

Waking the waves. Yet still in all the storm 
He had the same calm, spiritual look— 

The same keen, melancholy vividness of eye 
As when beneath the ruins of old Rome. 

Perhaps there was a sickening of the heart— 

A wish to win, before he died, more fame, 

And some small portion of earth's happiness. 

But who shall tell his thoughts ? Perhaps just then 
He did distrust his wild and stormy creed. 

And shrank in horror from oblivion, 

Decomposition, death and nothingness. 

Who knows ? The (Vail and feeble barque went down, 
Quenching his starry heart amid tho waves! 

It is enough to make the poet sick 
Of his bright art—to make him scorn the world 
And life and fame, that guerdon poorly won 
By broken hopes, sad life, and early death— 

It is enough to make him scorn it all, 

To watch the course of Shelley. 

Fare thee well. 

Young star of poesy, now set for ever! 

Thy lamp of life was quenched beneath the waves. 

But thou hast left thy heart's rich store behind— 

Its thrills, its feelings, in thy glorious scrolls. 

Mankind has done thee wrong. The day will come 
When they will right thee. Even now the fires 
Thou kindlest unto poetry npon 
The altars of thine own most glorious mind, 

Are lighting into beacons, and will toon 
Flash into, and inspire a thousand hearts. 

None—none of all the Muse's younger sons 
Will equal thee, except that glorious one 
Who burned thy corpse upon those distant shores. 

But what will Fame avail thee ? Payment poor 
For persecution, obloquy and wrong— 

For poverty and broken hopes, and lifo 
Embittered, 'till it was no pain to die. 
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A TALK OF QUEEN MARY** TIME. 

BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER III. 

It was several moments after Alice left the apart¬ 
ment of Friar John before Huntly could arouse him¬ 
self to full consciousness that they had so painfully 
separated. He stood half bewildered gazing upon the 
door through which she had passed, when the priest 
again entered the room. He approached to where the 
young man was standing with a soft cat-like movement, 
and aroused him by a slight touch of the arm. 

44 Son/’ he said, in the same cold tones with which 
he haci questioned that gentle girl to her ruin— 44 Son, 
I would counsel thee, touching thy late unseemly out 
break, for—” 

44 Away, riper!” cried the youth, shaking off the hand 
with a gesture of abhorrence, and fixing his burning 
eyes on the passionless face of the priest. 44 If you 
would have another victim, I am ready, but do not 
touch me.” 

A single streak of crimson shot athwart the cold 
white brow of the priest, a flash of red, and all was 
calm again. 

44 Does this heretical belief lead the heart to such 
violent hate?” he said, with a degree of calmness which 
exasperated the youth beyond measure. 44 Son, remem¬ 
ber that I am one to whom thy reverend uncle has con¬ 
fided thy spiritual welfare; sorely will he grieve to 
learn of thy transient apostacy from the true church, for 
transient I will still in charity deem it.” 

The priest broke off, for Huntly had turned abruptly 
away, and without heeding his words, was gathering up 
the pages of vellum which he had been illuminating. 
Tearing a riband from his dress, he bound them 
together, and again confronted the priest. 

44 Farewell,” he said, sternly. 44 You have this day 
placed in jeopardy a life more precious than my own 
heart’s blood. You, whom I once so revered and loved, 
have become pander to a base woman’s jealousy. Men¬ 
tion not again die name of my saintly uncle ; his noble 
heart would recoil at the bare thought of so debasing 
his priesthood. Farewell! I cast my life in your hands, 
knowing that my words this day have made you a stern 
enemy. Use it if you will. I f too, am a Protestant!” 

Speaking these words in a calm, resolute voice, 
Huntly left the room, and in less than an hour, was 
mounted, and dashing through the town, on his way to 
London. 

Father John gave no evidence that the young man’s 
words had made the least impression on him. As the 
door closed, he sat down very quietly, and began to 
write, yet his tranquillity was but seeming. Cardinal 
Pole had been his patron and friend, young Huntly was 
nephew to the good prelate, and with all his outward 
cthnness, strong and deep feelings were buried in the 

* Coatimed frem page 82. 


heart of the priest. He loved the young man with an 
affection rendered intense, though silent, from the bands 
which his religion placed upon all other channels to the 
heart; but for this feeling of concealed tenderness, young 
Huntly had spent that night in the Tower. As it was, 
though anxious to set forth for London, and chafing at 
the delay, he determined, if possible, to obtain one 
moment’s conversation with Alice or her father, before 
his departure. His efforts were fruitless; uncertain of 
their fate, and goaded almost to phrensy by disappoint¬ 
ment and uncertainty, be was mounting his horse to ride 
away, when a gentle touch upon his arm arrested the 
movement, and turning sharply round, be saw King 
Philip’s Spanish page. The boy hurriedly placed a slip 
of parchment in his hand, and went away quickly, as if 
afraid of beiug observed. 

44 He was conveyed to the Tower, a prisoner, at day¬ 
break this morning. His daughter will bear him com¬ 
pany before midnight. Be iftore careful of your own 
safety than you were an hour since, or you may be de¬ 
prived of all power to aid them.” 

Huntly read these lines, gave one hasty thought of 
the strange manner in which they had reached him, and 
springing to his saddle, galloped from the castle. A 
little out of town he overtook a carriage lumbering 
heavily along the highway, and surrounded by a guard 
of armed men. As Huntly rode by, he bent forward 
and looked in. With a sudden jirk of the bridle, his 
horse, though in full career, was thrown back upon his 
haunches, but almost at the same moment leaped for¬ 
ward with a snort of pain as he felt the sharp rowels 
plunged furiously into his side, and dashed on recklessly 
as before. His rider had caught one glimpse of a 
slight form crowded between the bulk of two coarse 
men—of a pale tearful face, bent downward to avoid 
their rude eyes, and that face was Alice Copley’s. 

Cardinal Pole, the pious and good Catholic, sat alone 
in his favorite apartment. It was a large room lighted 
by tall narrow windows, crowded with diamond-shaped 
glass, richly stained, and set like pictures, in heavy 
frames of polished oak, carved in masses of sombre 
foliage, and dashed with gilding, now partly worn away. 
A tall book-case stood opposite each of the four windows, 
enriched with like massive carved work, and filled with 
heavy tomes, some of them clasped with brass, and 
knobbed like the door of a prison, others gleaming in 
velvet, and not a few crusted with jewels. Rare old 
pictures which the Cardinal had brought from Rome, 
hung between the book-cases, rendered more deep 
toned in their coloring, by the mellow light which 
streamed over them from the windows. The floor was 
of polished oak, the centre alone concealed by a carpet 
of richly-fashioned tapestry, a unique foot-cloth, wrought 
in a convent of Italy. The old Cardinal sat in a chair 
of ebony, one of those gothic and elaborately-carved 
seats which even yet form the pride of many an old 
English house, and which must have occupied an artisan 
almost his lifetime in fashioning. The old man had 
evidently been reading, for two or three ponderous books 
lay on the floor by his side, one of them open, and re- 
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vealing cbe broad black letter-page, which had engaged 
hit attention, 'till overtasked by its weight, he had cast 
the volume down, and leaning back in his chair, was 
tranquilly pondering over its contents. It was a picture 
of benevolent repose—that good old man in his sanctu¬ 
ary. A casement was open before him, and his mild 
eyes fell tranquilly over a fine garden which sloped to 
the brink of die Thames. The dash of oars, and 
snatches of many a boat-song came up from the water, 
and the soft breeze that gently curled its surface, swept 
blandly over the old man’s forehead. Though in Lon¬ 
don his apartment was so far removed from the street, 
that a common sound would have failed to attract 
notice, but there came a sudden noise of horses' hoofs 
smiting the pavement so fiercely, that, when it ceased 
before his own dwelling, the good prelate was aroused 
from his pleasant musings; a smile came to his lips, 
and stooping down, he closed the volume, muttering in | 
a voice full of affectionate pleasure, 44 There will be no 
more reading to-day—bless the boy! how eager he is 
to be once more with his old uncle. He should be 
chidden, nevertheless, for this hair-brained fashion of 
riding; nay, nay,” he added, smiling faintly, and shak¬ 
ing his head it were a sorry welcome to check his bold 
spirit with fault-finding. Let him e'en ride as he will, so 
he come often, and stay long.” 

Thus muttering to himself, the kind old man turned in 
his chair and with the benevolent smile still upon his 
face, sat in quiet expectation, watching the door through 
which be expected his nephew to enter. 

It was indeed Francis Huntly who came dashing up 
the street at a furious rate, and drew up his heated 
and foaming beast before the mansion of Cardinal Pole. 
The young man was unusually excited, his dress was 
travel soiled, and spotted with mud, the raven hair 
hung in damp masses over his forehead, and that was 
dripping with perspiration, but pale and anxious. His 
horse, also, was jaded, and wet as if he had been rid¬ 
den through a river; little ridges of foam lay thickly 
over his coat, worked up by the straps of his acoutre- 
ments, and his fine limbs trembled with over exertion. 
Huntly sprang from his saddle, left the noble beast 
loose upon the pavement, and without the usual respect¬ 
ful ceremony of changing his dress, abruptly ascended 
to the room where his aged relative was sitting. 

u Welcome home, again, my son!” exclaimed the 
good old man rising cheerfully from his seat, and ex¬ 
tending his hand as the youth entered. 

Huntly bent his head, but his breath came too thickly 
for speech, and when his feverish lips touched the cool, 
■oft hand so kindly extended to welcome him, the good 
prelate looked anxiously up, and asked if he were ill, or 
what sudden evil had befallen him. 

44 1 am not ill, uncle,” said Huntly, 44 but have ridden 
hard; forgive me, he added, glancing at the books 
heaped on the floor, and then at his deranged dress, 
contrasting so forcibly with the neat robes of the old 
man, 44 forgive me that I so rudely interrupt your 
studies.” 

44 Nay, nay, said the good man, kindly, 41 books are 
pleasant company, but not so pleasant as the voice of 


my sister's son, so get thee, without more ado, to the 
window where the fresh air from the Thames can blow 
over thy heated face, while I order a cup of cooling 
drink. It is a warm day; even in this shady room the 
river breeze has been much needed.” 

The old man moved toward the door as he spoke, 
and Huntly withdrew to the open window, glad of an 
opportunity thus afforded to compose his thoughts. 
The Cardinal soon returned, and seating himself once 
more in the ebony chair, sat with his quiet eyes fixed 
on hit nephew's face, as he stood gazing abstractedly 
upon the garden. After a few moments a servitor 
entered, bearing a salver, richly worked in gold, on 
which was a goblet also of gold, with a wreathing vine 
chased heavily round the edge, and clusters of bright 
amethysts bursting, as it were, through the precious 
workmanship. The cup was full—so full, that the 
least irregular motion of its bearer sent the ruby wine 
dripping over its brim, but the youth lifted it eagerly to 
his tips, and in his abstraction, would have drained it to 
the bottom. 

44 Gently, gently, boy,” said the old man, lifting his 
hand, and smiling in astonishment, as he saw the hith¬ 
erto abstemious youth draining the cup as if it bad been 
water. 44 The wine has a pleasant flavor, but it is over 
strong for such thirst.” 

44 1 did not heed what it was,” replied the youth, a 
faint color and fainter smile coming over his face, as he 
replaced the goblet on its salver, 44 but it will do me no 
harm.” 

The old man looked hard at the youth, and seemed, 
for the first time, aware that something more than 
fatigue oppressed him. 

44 Come hither, boy,” he said kindly, when they were 
alone, 44 and tell me what evil has befallen thee during 
thy sojourn at Windsor. Has our royal mistress looked 
coldly, or has thy skill failed in copying that precious 
book with which thou wouldst pleasure thy old uncle; 
be not disturbed at a failure; it will take no merit from 
thy dutiful wish to serve a fanciful old man.” 

44 1 have finished the book, dear uncle, and here it 
is,” cried Huntly, flinging himself upon his knees before 
the Cardinal, and taking the parchment leaves which he 
had embellished from his bosom. 

The old man’s eyes brightened, and with a look of 
eager delight he examined one by one the treasure 
which he had so long desired. 

44 Thank thee, my brave son,” he said, while his 
hands were busy with the emblazoned leaves, 44 1 had 
thought the task early done had it been placed in my 
hands six months hence. These are dainty touches; 
they meet the eye like the golden threads of sunset 
weaving themselves in the white leaves of a rose. Nor 
do they lack boldness either. They shall be bravely 
bound, I promise thee. It shall go hard if we find not 
jewels enough left in the old family casket to blazon a 
cover even more sumptuously than that of our gracious 
Queen. Mary, Mother, forgive me; in my glad folly I 
had forgotten to inquire after the health of the Royal 
lady, and the good Father John. 

44 Oh, would to God I had never seen the cold blooded 
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priest nor hi* tyrannical mistress!” exclaimed Huntly 
with sudden impetuosity; but he checked himself with 
the first exclamation, almost terrified with its effect an 
the Cardinal. 

Until the last violent outbreak of feeling, the old 
man had scarcely noticed the paleness and agitation of 
his nephew as any thing more than fatigue, and, per¬ 
haps, a sudden fit of petulance arising therefrom; the 
present which he had just received was so gratifying to 
his keen love of the arts, and the pleasure which arose 
from it so exquisite, that the pale and troubled face 
which at first excited his attention, had entirely passed 
from his mind; but now the old man half started from 
his chair. The parchment leaves dropped from his 
hand, and with a startled, half angry gesture, he drew 
back, and looked keenly in the face of the youth* 

44 Go to thy room, boy,” he said, at length, in a tone 
of grave reproof. 44 The wine has made a rebel of thy 
tongue; go.” 

44 Uncle,” said the youth, standing up pale as death, ! 
and trembling all over with intense excitement, 44 uncle, 

1 may appear violent, but my brain is as clear this 
moment as your own. I would not, for my right hand, 
say or do aught to pain you, but this day has Queen 
Mary laid her iron hand on one—a being, compared 
with whom, she, in all her purple trappings, is a spirit 
of darkness—a being as pure and good as ever breathed 
out of Heaven.” , 

44 Of whom speak you f ” asked the Cardinal, gently, 
for be saw that the youth was excited almost to the 
verge of insanity. 

44 Of my betrothed bride,” was the reply, but Huntly 
grew white as he said it, and his voice was deep and 
very low, for he believed that those few words would 
for ever sunder the chain which bound him to the heart 
of his uncle. 

The old man also became pale, but otherwise remained 
perfectly calm. He arose, and laying a hand on the 
young man’s shoulder, looked in his face, and spoke 
with a degree of reproach, the more affecting that it 
was gently expressed. 

44 Francis Huntly,” he said, 44 thou hast no father, no 
mother, and I am next of kin to thee. I am an old man, 
and my heart has known much sorrow. If more is to 
come upon me in my old age—if thou, in whom my last 
earthly love was garnered up, hast returned that love 
with disobedience and deceit, then is there no one bright 
thing between me and the grave; now let me hear all.” 
The old man sat down, and Huntly leaned against the 
carved back of his chair. Those last gentle words bad 
made him heart sick, and he was almost exhausted with 
contending emotions. 

44 1 have done wrong,” he said, at last, in a broken 
voice— 44 wrong in concealing a thought or wish from 
you, the kindest friend, and most indulgent kinsman 
that human being was ever blessed with, but I did not 
intend it; I did not know, myself, how deeply I loved 
the poor girl, ’till within the last week I saw her perse¬ 
cuted, oppressed, and insulted, ’till my heart yearned 
toward her. I thought it was but pity; I did not dream 
how deep and fervent was the love which was then as now 


shedding its sweet influence over me. I did not tell you 
of this, uncle, because it seemed a delirium dream- 
something sacred and precious, to be hoarded in my 
own heart’s core—hoarded almost from the light of my 
own thoughts; and when these feelings took to them¬ 
selves a deeper and more matured nature—when I felt 
them beating at my heart, and throbbing through my 
veins with an intensity which reason alone could nog 
resist, then it was that I learned how dreadful was the 
barrier that lay between us. I knew from the first, that 
she had no dower, save her own rich beauty and match¬ 
less virtues. I knew that her father was an impover¬ 
ished gentleman of birth, scarcely equal to my own, but 
I trusted in your kindness, my uncle—in your disregard 
of wealth, and so went on wreathing my heart more and 
more closely with the sweet hopes which seemed to 
bring forth new blossoms every day of roy life. At last,” 
continued Huntly, in a voice that began to waver from 
the low earnest tone in which he had spoken— 44 at last 
I learned that the sweet girl, though one of Mary’s 
household, had dared to think to—to—in short, her pure 
spirit revolted at the cruelties committed around her, she 
began to pity the virtuous, and to examine the doctrines 
of the new faith, and not many weeks before I first 
learned to know and love her, she had, heart and 
soul, become a Protestant.” 

Cardinal Pole arose in evident purturbation; he walk¬ 
ed across the room once or twice, and then returned to 
his chair again. 44 A heretic—Mary, Mother, preserve 
us—a heretic,” he murmured; 44 alas, alas, that it should 
come to this.” 

44 1 loved the lady,” continued Huntly, 44 even for her 
belief, though against my own, for in her, religion was 
a sweet calm trust in God—a gentle and happy faith, 
without spiritual jealousy or fanatocism. Perhaps it 
was the melody of her voice as she read the scriptures, 
that first led me to examine them for myself, even as one 
imperceptibly learns to love the words of a pleasant song 
from the music which gives it voice; be it as it will, I 
did read, and in secret, amid the still trees, and be¬ 
neath the pure eye of night I learned die new faith 
—I was taught to think that I might myself approach 
the footstool of Jehovah, and in prayer and adoration, 
plead my own cause, without the intercession of saint 
or—” 

Huntly broke off, for the old Cardinal arose and 
stood before him, in the calm dignity of a good man, 
sorely stricken at heart; his eyes were full of a mild 
troubled light, his thin lips trembled, and upon his 
high forehead lay a cloud of grief, which told that 
the well spring of feeling had been agitated to the 
very bottom.” 

44 Francis, my son,” he said, in a very gentle but 
broken voice, 44 say not that! I have spent long years 
in the service of our blessed church. At any day I 
would have laid my life upon its altar stone, so that 
it remained pure from the tread of a heretic. Let 
not thy foot trample upon a faith made sacred by 
ages, lest, in the sacrilege, it crush thy own soul, 
and the heart of an old man who loves thee.” 

For a moment there was silence in the room ; 
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tbm Cardinal sat down, covered his face with his 
hands, and waited a reply, but Huntly could not 
•peak; the sight of that good man's grief almost 
made an apostate of him; he could have answered 
the arguments of a thousand churchmen, and have 
braved the flames at a martyr’s stake, better than 
witness that. At last the old priest removed his 
hands, and looked up with a faint sad smile. 

** I misdoubt,” be said, ** I gave thy words too 
•trong a meaning. Thou art no heretic, boy; it would 
make thy sainted mother weep even amid the joys of 
paradise, to hear it; speak, I beseech thee, for I am 
weary with doubt. My sister's son, thou art no 
heretic.” 

A dreadful struggle was at the young man's heart; 
for there was something so tender and beseeching 
in his "uncle's voice, that it seemed almost inhu¬ 
man to speak the truth. Many a strong feeling swept 
over his face, as it changed beneath the Cardinal’s 
anxious gaze; when he spoke it was low but dis¬ 
tinctly, and he again sunk to his knee while uttering 
the words—** Uncle, forgive me; I would rather die 
here at your feet, than give you pain, but I cannot 
say an untruth. I am a Protestant.” 

The old Cardinal shrunk back in his chair, passed 
his hand feebly over his eyes, and remained perfectly 
still, for in the first strength of his grief, he had 
fainted away, 

Francis Huntly sprang to his feet, wild with terror, 
for he supposed the old man dead. When certain 
that it was not so, he exerted himself to recover him, 
(lung open the casement more widely, that the fresh 
wind might sweep over the chair, and robbed a neigh¬ 
boring bench of its cushions, with which he tenderly 
supported the drooping head. It was long before the 
good Cardinal began to recover; more than once 
Francis Huntly ceased chafing his bands, and bent 
his face to that pale head, lying there so death-like 
on the purple cushions, its white hair mingling with 
their golden fringes, and the pallid cheek looking 
whiter from a contrast with the glowing velvet against 
wliich it rested. At length the reverend sufferer once 
more returned to life. ** Help me to rise,” he said, 
faintly, ** I would go to my oratory for a short space.” 

Francis reverently assisted the old man across the 
room, and held back the drapery which divided it 
from the oratory. 

** Remain here; I shall soon return,” said the Car¬ 
dinal, mildly, as be passed through; ** meantime be¬ 
think thee of all thou wouldst say, and we will talk 
over this cruel matter gently, as beseemeth two erring 
beings, linked together by the same blood.” 

Huntly bent his head, the drapery swept from his 
hand, and he turned away sick at heart. It was a 
full hour before Cardinal Pole returned to his library, 
but when he did appear, his free was calm, and 
though a little sad, not less benevolent than usual in 
its expression. Huntly drew a deep breath, for he 
knew that the first bitterness of his confession had 
passed away. 


The old man approached the casement where hie 
nephew was standing, and, for several minutes, the 
two remained gazing out upon the Thames in silence. 
All at once Huntly started, and leaned heavily from 
the casement. A wherry was passing by, filled with 
armed men, snch as he had passed on the road from 
Windsor. In the centre sat a female, drooping for¬ 
ward, and muffled in a cloak. While the youth was 
yet gazing upon the wherry, a stout man, who sat 
next the female, laid his hand heavily on her shoulder 
■■ sco rned to expostulate roughly with her for a 
moment, and at last forcibly pulled the cloak from 
her head. A flood of golden hair fell over his arm 
as he performed the rude act; a pale frightened face 
was lifted piteously toward the casement, and as the 
wherry moved slowly down the nver, close to its 
bank, a sound like the pleading cry of a woman in 
fear, or the sudden outbreak of a heart in its surprise 
at meeting a friend, reached the Cardinal and his 
nephew. 

** See!” cried the youth, grasping his uncle’s arm, 
and pointing toward the wherry, ** see, that is the path 
through which they are leading her to the stake. 
The angels in Heaven are scarcely less pare of heart, 
yet must she die, to appease the jealous fury of a 
base woman. Nay, uncle, frown not on me now! I 
would not speak wrongfully, but my very soul aches 
at the sight of my poor betrothed thus cruelly beset.” 

Cardinal Pole drew his nephew gently from the 
casement, beseeching bim to calm his chafed spirit, 
and to confide trustfully in the aid and council which 
he was ready to give when fully informed on the 
subject which had created so much disquietude. The 
worst part of his confession was already made, and 
Huntly soon became tranquil enough to inform his 
kind relative of all which he himself knew with regard 
to the persecution now going forward against Alice 
Copley and her father. When he had finished, with 
a passionate appeal to the Cardinal for aid to rescue 
her from the hands of her persecutors, the old man 
was deeply affected. Though he fully believed • 
passion for the beautiful heretic bad caused the apos- 
tacy of his nephew, he allowed the supposition to 
have no influence on his purpose; by mild and gentle 
expostulation, be hoped to win his nephew back to 
the Catholic faith, before his apostacy was made 
public, nor did he despair of rendering the gentle and 
suffering girl an instrument to this end, could he per¬ 
suade the Queen to more lenity than her present cruel 
course of conduct seemed to indicate. He readily 
promised to intercede with Mary in behalf of the 
prisoners, soothed the excited feelings of his young 
relative, almost with feminine gentleness besought him 
to trust the matter entirely to himself, and only exacted 
a promise that the youth should in no wise reveal to a 
living soul the change which had taken place ia his own 
religious belief. Huntly promised all that the Cardinal 
desired, beside the almost reverential faith with which, 
from his youth, be bad regarded his august relative, he 
was beginning to feel the reaction which ever attends 
fatigue and excitement such as had fired his frame 
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since the previous day. So, gratefully kissing the old 
man’s hand, he went to his own chamber, firmly believ¬ 
ing that all would yet be well with her he loved, but 
fatigued and strengthless almost as a child. 

The Cardinal remained in his library grieved deeply 
by the disclosure just made, but to a good heart, in him 
was joined a clear, sound intellect. Both reason and 
feeling prompted him to deal mildly with what seemed 
to him the error of his nephew, and long after the ruddy 
glow of sunset had filled bis room with shadows, the 
good prelate sat pondering on what he had first heard, 
in agony of spirit, bitter almost as death. 

Somewhat more remote from the suite of rooms which 
Queen Mary occupied in Windsor castle, than foreign 
etiquette seemed to require, had King Philip chosen his 
own private apartments. As if to show his utter con¬ 
tempt for everything appertaining to his Queen or her 
dominion, he had decorated them entirely after the 
luxurious fashion introduced by the Moors into Spain, 
but, as yet, unknown in England. In one of these 
rooms, scarcely larger than the boudoir of a fine lady 
of the present day, sat a female, strangely attired, 
and of singular beauty; her form, though slight, was 
richly proportioned, and full of spirited loveliness. A 
loose robe of purple silk was girded carelessly at the 
waist by a modern embroidered scarf, which fell to her 
feet as she stood up, the silken fringe of one end 
sweeping lightly, whenever she moved, over the small 
golden stars which gemmed her tiny velvet slippers. 
Her robe was open at the throat, slightly revealing an 
under garment of rose-colored silk, and beneath that, J 
one of linen, edged with rich point lace. A purple fillet, j 
spotted like her slippers, with tiny golden stars, looped J 
the rich jet black curls up from her temples, and 
the ends with thin fringe of gold, spun almost to 
the fineness of a spider's web, flowed lightly among 
the heavier mass of ringlets that fell down her back. 
Her small hand fell listlessly over the strings of 
a lute which rested partly upon her lap, and partly 
upon the pile of velvet cushions which she occupied. 
Though her hand remained inactive, and half buried 
in the drapery of her loose sleeve, there was nothing of 
languor either in her face or position; her eyes were 
bright with expectation, and she lay with one foot 
strained hard against the gorgeous carpet, and with her 
beautiful head partially erect, like a gazelle preparing 
to leap from its thicket. Full twenty minutes she 
remained in this position, bnt at length she became 
restless, and flinging the lnte away with a vehemence 
that sent the loose sleeve floating like a purple mist 
hack upon her shoulder, she started up, and passed 
through an open door. From the room which she 
entered was a private passage, leading to the Queen’s 
apartments, bnt the door was locked, and the key 
within the chamber. A smile in which both playful¬ 
ness and mockery combined, flashed over the lady’s 
face as she turned the bolt, murmuring, 44 The lock has 
become rusty for want of use; alas for the love-stricken 
Queen,” and with the smile still upon her brilliant face, 
she threaded the passage cautiously, for she had not 
dared to take a lamp. The door which opened to * 
15 


Mary’s dressing-room, was unlocked, bat the entrance 
concealed from within by a fall of heavy tapestry. 
After listening for a moment, the lady softly lifted the 
latch, and concealed herself within the folds of this 
massive drapery, where she could hear any convert** 
tion which might pass in the room. All, however, was 
silent, and the fair listener might have deemed the room 
empty but for the rustle of silk, and the impatient tap* 
ping of a foot upon the floor. Thrusting her hand into 
her bosom, the listening female drew forth a tiny 
poinard, and with its keen point, cut an aperture hi 
the tapestry, and looked eagerly through. The Queen 
was there, and alone. It was the rustle of her damask 
dressiog-gown, heavily flowered with silver, that had 
before given evidence of her presence. She seemed aa 
just prepared for rest; her tiring woman had been chs- 
missed, the jewels were unbound from her head, and 
her harsh features looked dirk and repulsive, when 
contrasted alone with the glittering white of her dress¬ 
ing-gown. The female behind the tapestry was about 
to retire when certain that Mary had no companion, 
but as she was turning for that purpose, an opposite 
door opened, and King Philip entered his wife’s dress¬ 
ing-room. Mary started up, and for the moment her 
face became almost pleasing, so happy did she seem 
with the presence of her haugbty*lord. 

44 Madam,” said Philip, in a stem, harsh voice, step¬ 
ping repulsively away, as she moved forward to greet 
him, 44 Madam, I crave some information of a lady of 
your court, one Mistress Copley. It is said that she 
has been conveyed from the castle mysteriously, and 
under a guard of armed men. Before I seek my pillow 
I would learn from your own Kps if this be so. In a 
word, most gentle lady, have you dared to thwart my 
wishes or brave my displeasure, by planning or conni¬ 
ving at her departure.” t 

The Queen turned crimson with fear and rage, but 
powerful as was the former feeling, the latter overcame 
it. 

” Your gentle light-o-love has a bed at our expense 
even yet,” she said spitefully; “ not so daintily tricked 
out, perchance, as the couch she has left in our castle, 
but a soft one, nevertheless. The Tower at London 
contains no parks through which a light maiden and 
false prince may roam at will. There, at least, our 
authority is still supreme.” 

” Woman, you have not dared!” Philip would have 
said more, but the Queen interrupted him with insulting 
calmness, though she turned pale in the intensity of bar 
rage. 

44 Alice Copley is lq the Tower. I wfll not touch 
pen to parchment again, ’till it is to sign her death- 
warrant.” 

44 Fiend 1” exclaimed Philip through his shut teeth, 
and with a fiery gesture, he flung open the door, and 
left the room. It was but for an instant; his shadow 
was yet on the threshold, when he returned again. 

41 Madam,” he said, 44 your signet, if you please; I 
would visit Mistress Copley in prison, and it may be 
needed.” 
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“ Never!" exclaimed Mary, closing the hand on 
which was the signet ring, so tightly that its rough 
chasing almost sunk into her palm. 

With a sneer upon his lip, Philip took the clenched 
hand withm his own, and using some degree of vio¬ 
lence, forced the ring from her finger. Then raising the 
hand which glowed with his rudoness, mockingly to bis j 
lips, he dropped it, and left the room. | 

For a moment Mary stood transfixed with rage too 
vehement for expression; every bad feeling of her nature 
seemed aroused within her bosom, but instead of resent¬ 
ing the rudeness which had been practiced upon her, as 
a wronged wife, or an insulted Queen, her first words 
were levelled against the helpless victim of her jealousy. 

“ Minion," she hissed, and specks of foam rushed 
through her clenched teeth, “ Minion! I have been 
thus outraged, and for thee! Thy dainty limbs shall 
writhe and scorch and ftirink to nothing, in the hot 
flame for this, low born heretic as thou art." 

The insulted Queen raved on, long and fiercely, as 
if the object of her hate had been present to tremble 
at its violence. All night she trod that little room to 
and fro, in her impotent wrath, now muttering sternly 
to herself, and again weeping and wringing her hands, 
in fear that her husband would make their late quarrel 
a pretext for returning to Spain, as he often threatened. 
So completely had she become his slave, that when the 
anger which his brutal conduct had aroused in her 
heart, subsided into more bitter and deadly hate of her 
rival, an abject wish to appease his wrath took pos¬ 
session of her, and notwithstanding his late unmanly 
outrage, she sought the private door of his chamber, 
ready to make any concession short of her revenge, to 
soften his resentment. But the door at which she tried 
for admission to his apartment, was locked, and though 
she struck it timidly with her hand again and again, her 
only answer was the merry tones of a lute, which seem¬ 
ed flooding the chamber with a sweet mockeiy of her 
summons. There several times did the restless woman 
seek that door, and every time her effort to be heard 
was drowned in a gush of cheerful music. 

To be continued. 


Original. 

THE SEA. 

BT JOHN C. M’CABX, M. D. 

Ths green earth hath its beautiful, the flower and the leaf} 

The vine-clad hill, the gentle slope, the rich autumnal sheaf, 

The lowing herd, the piping bird that sings from every tree. 

But give, oh, give me, for my boon, a home upon the sea! 

There’s beauty in the billow when the zephyrs skim aloug, 

There’s glory on the ocean, when the wind-sprite chaunts its 
song; 

There’s grandeur, when the foaming surge, like a tall tower 
upreart, 

Or, like a shrouded giant, its colossal form appears. 

The war-horse curves his graceful neck, and dashes wide the 
foam 

From his strong curb, and wildly seeks the battle’s densest 
storm; 

And the chained eagle fiercely shrieks, impatient to be free, 

But his, a prouder spirit is, whose home is on the sea. 


Oh! but *tis glorious, 'mid the storm, when wave on wave 
upreart, 

And thunder spirits in their wrath, hurl down their lightning 
spears; 

To watch the elemental strife—sublime—terrific—grand— 

And knots there’s one who holds them “ in the hollow of His 
hand!” 

I’ve stood upon the battle-field, where foe with foe would meet. 
And each bold standard-bearer bore his own proud winding- 
sheet: 

And felt a strange deep thrill of joy, on that ensanguined plain, 
When on the winds came rushing up, bold Freedom’s cheering 
strain. 

And every hill became more dear, and holier every vale. 

When war-worn pilgrims showed their wounds, that told a 
touching tale; 

And in the rapture of glad thoughts, have waved aloft my hand, 
And shouted, “ this, this is indeed ‘ my own, my native land!’ ” 
My native land! whose sons are brave, whose daughters passing 

fair, 

Whose eagle oft hath caused to skulk the lion to his lair; 
Whose mountains, and whose broad deep streams, whose forests 
old and dim. 

Send up their myriad notes to Heaven in one eternal hymn. 
But, oh, that sea, that glorious sea! broad mirror of those skies, 
Where “ everlasting love ” is writ to mortal’s wondering eyes— 
Say, Ocean! over whose deep waves ten thousand years have 
rolled. 

What mysteries lie amid your depths, what wonders yet untold J 
Is there no music in those halls beneath the placid sea. 

When billows seem to hold above, their lofty jubilee 7 
Is there no sorrow in those caves hid far, far down the deep. 
When sounds come up from out their depths, like moans of 
those who weep 7 

Are there no wild sweet flowers there, o’ershadowed by ths 
waves, 

Tended, perhaps, by young sea nymphs, who dwell in coral 
caves 7 

No peaceful bowers down, down, down beyond all mortal eye, 
Where those who fondly love, live on in joys that never die 7 
I know not if beneath the sea, are halls and temples fair, 

Or sea nymphs'with bright diamond-drops, and rich pearls in 
their hair; 

I know not whether joy or grief are found beneath your wave, 
But knots your bosom oft hath borne the noble and the brave. 
Ood! I have stood upon the deck, when booming long and loud, 
The fiery messengers of death came with their herald cloud; 
And watched, amid the battle’s rage, (an angel’s wing to me) 
Still proudly floating o’er our ship, the banner of the free ! 

Ay! and when death, with its dark wing came wildly sweeping 

by, 

And ’shadowed with its gory plume, ah! many a burning eye, 
I’ve thought, as ’round our vessel’s side the moaning of each wave 
Came up—perchance the billows chaunt the requiem of the brave. 
I’ve seen the dying sailor gaze so wistfully around, 

When on his ear came pealing up the cannon’s gloomy sound ; 
While hovering o’er his vision dim, his country’s flag was there. 
And Victory’s shout rose wildly up, and staid awhile his prayer. 
I’ve seen that sailor, thrice essay to shout, in his ftill pride, 

And as he gave the wild “ huzza,” look up to Heaven—As 
died! 

And when the battle's strife was o’er, above the dead we prayed, 
And shrouded them, and o’er each corpse the words of grace we 
said; 

Then through the green and flashing waves, each shrouded body 
sped, 

To sleep, until the sea is called to “ render up its dead.” 
Farewell thou sea! long time hath passed since rocked upon thy 
breast. 

Thy soothing billows lullaby, hath hushed my woes to rest; 
Thou art my mother, sister, bride—my beautiftil, my free!— 
God bless and guard for ever more, each wanderer of the sea! 
Petersburg , Va. t 1841. 
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BRIDAL CUSTOMS OF THE NORTHERN 
GERMANS. 


BT ANNA CORA MOWATT. 

There still exists, even at this time, when Imagina¬ 
tion has been dethroned by cheerless Reality, and Form 
and Fashion, have utterly banished Romance from the 
circle of domestic happiness, a charm interwoven with 
the nuptial ceremonies of the Germans, which imparts 
to them a spirit of mirthful and innocent romance, and 
preserves the warm and social emotions of the heart in j 
their primitive brightness and purity. i 

When a young girl is once betrothed, were the Hindo ! 
tali, (whose bond Death only can dissolve,) around , 
her neck, she could not feel herself more irrevocably 
joined to the one whom her plighted faith has blessed— 
she is, therefore, moved by no calculating motives for 
concealment—she is not coquette enough to court the 
attentions of other men, whom her unacknowledged 
vows might mislead, and a faithless lover, a jilted lady, 
and broken engagement, are phenomena, in her land, 
too rarely heard of to be dreaded,—thus she does not 
blush to proclaim to the world, her 

“ Pure, open, prosperous love, 

That pledged on earth and sealed above, 

Grows in the world’s approving eyes. 

In Friendship’s smile, and home’s caress, 

Collecting all the heart’s sweet ties 
Into oue knot of happiness!” 

Her acquaintances are soon made partakers of her 
happiness; from this hour to that of her marriage, she 
is called “ Bride/’ (resigning the name the instant she 
becomes a wife,) and regarded as a being on whom j 
every testimony of affection, and every kindness of 
friendship is to be lavished. Her friends and connec¬ 
tions select her as the Queen of their fttes; and, at the 
dinner parties daily given in her honor, the seats of the 
Bride and Bridegroom grace the head of the festive 
board, their plates ore wreathed with garlands of natural j 
flowers, and bouquets of the most exquisite buds and I 
blossoms bloom in vases beside them. The first health 
proposed is the Bride’s, often accompanied by a feeling 
and beautiful address to the happy pair. It is not j 
unusual for the Bridegroom to express his thanks in an j 
answer. A week before the nuptials the dearest and 1 
most intimate friend of the Bride invites her young 
companions to a festival called “ The Binding of the 
Myrtle Wreath.” On this occasion no married person 
is admitted—mirth and hilarity revel unrestrained by 
the frown of prudery, or the sober glances of age and 
experience. The myrtle wreath, which is to mingle with 
the tresses of the Bride at her nuptials, is woven by the 
hands of young maidens, and the gentlemen are excluded 
from their presence until this ceremony is completed; 
the evening is then divided between dancing and amus¬ 
ing games. When the bridal morning arrives, bright 
colored flags float gaily from the window of the bride¬ 
groom’s and business acquaintances, and a profusion of 
eadeaux, flowers, and poetry, is showered in upon the 
bride. At the altar her brow is encircled by the myrtle 


wreath, whose binding she witnessed a few days 
previous, the emblem of that everlasting faith and con¬ 
stancy implanted in her heart. During the evening the 
more youthful and gay sportively attempt to pluck the 
leaves from her garland, over which, to prevent these 
depredations, the bridegroom becomes guardian; and 
his hand alone, when her friends withdraw, removes the 
wreath from her brow. A serenade beneath their win¬ 
dows closes the ceremonies, and though 

M When the young bride goes from her father’s hall 
8 he goes unto love yet untried and new, 

8 he parts from the love which hath still been true.” 

she seldom, in that happy clime, parts to weep over 
changed affections and unrealized hopes. 

Twenty-five years after the day of their union, should 
both parties be so fortunate as to reach together that 
advanced period, another festival celebrates the virtues 
of the wife , who again receives gills, and tokens of 
affection, and congratulatory poems, (some I have 
seen printed on satin,) from her friends, who, in the 
evening, assemble around her; and then, seated on a 
chair of state, at an appointed hour, her two young¬ 
est children, if she have any, approach her bearing a 
basket heaped with newly gathered flowers, among 
the leaves of which glitters a silver crown—gracefully 
presenting her their beautiful burden, they recite some 
verses, generally composed by the elder children, and 
their father, who stands by her side, receiving the 
crown places it on the head of his wife, whose thoughts, 
perhaps, wander back to the eve when the myrtle 
wreath lay freshly there, and the years that have 
since fled, start up one by one before her, while she 
asks her heart if it has been as true and as fond, as 
it vowed to be, or whether there is not yet some 
evidence of love unshown, some sacrifice of affection 
unoffered, by which she can add to the felicity of her 
husband and the happiness of his home. 

When half a century has rolled away, and the bride 
of fifty years ago has survived to be the beloved wife of 
half a hundred years tried and unchanging affection, an 
event so extraordinary and so unfrequently witnessed, 
is celebrated by the “Golden Hochzeit” or golden 
wedding, at which a crown of gold is presented the 
reverend # matron, and a clergyman, addressing the 
aged pair, rehearses the blessings which have been 
granted to them in the long life they have spent 
together, and revives the emotions of their youth in 
the remembrance of its by-gone pleasures. 

By some, these customs would be esteemed useless 
or absurd, but when we reflect that they cherish and 
keep fresh the kindliest feelings of the heart, constrain 
those who witness them to look back upon the past, 
to contemplate goodness and virtue, and question 
whether the silver and the golden crown, the rewards 
of constancy and affection, have been fairly won, we 
may rather lament that these ceremonies should be 
confined to romantic Germany alone. 


Evert man has his own individual organization^ 
This may serve to explain the difference of constitutiai\ 
and temperament.— Struve. 
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ALLAN MENTIETH. 
A ROMANCE. 
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11 He who dares sit in Saint Swithin’s chair 
When the night hag wing* the troubled air, 

Questions three if they speak the spell, 

He may ask, and she must telL”— Wavtrlf. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century, the kingdom 
of Scotland could lay little claim to the intellectual 
character for which it is now proverbial among all 
countries, although, considering its narrow limits and 
the internal discords with which for centuries it had been 
agitated, it had nevertheless produced some master 
spirits who will for ever live in the records of genius. 
But, a mental darkness prevailed generally over all 
classes, and especially among the peasantry. Learning 
existed only in Abbeys and Monasteries, and it was the 
interest of the priesthood to withhold it from the people, 
the better to enable them to exercise their domination 
and indulge their sensual appetites. Latter times have, 
however, shown us that “knowledge is indeed power,” 
and that the gown and rosary are regarded with respect, 
but not terror—that religion is received with a wary yet 
serious consideration, but that all sectarian intolerancy 
is rebuked with a fearless spirit. “ The church and the 
state,” as they are coupled in England, are fast parting 
fellowship, tithes, stipends, pluralities and a host of 
other clerical impositions are in many cases now merely 
nominal, and “ the fathers of the church” begin to bow 
to the supremacy of intellect, and are compelled to con¬ 
fine themselves solely to the dutes of their spiritual call¬ 
ing. At the period at which we lay our story, it is well 
known that the Roman church was the religion of the 
land, and that its priests were arrogant and designing in 
the extreme. The kingdom of Scotland was also divided 
by civil discord—and the peasantry of its highlands were 
the vassals or clansmen of various chiefs. These were 
a race entirely destitute of mental culture, and plunged 
in the lowest depths of superstition—even the chieftains 
themselves were men of little or no learning, and holding 
their titles from the antiquity of birth and theft prowess 
in arms—yet all more or less tinctured with the super¬ 
stitions and legends of their country. Allan Mentieth, 
the hero of our story, was the second son of a chieftain 
of that name, whose father dying in his infancy and the 
title descending to the eldest son, the care of Allan 
devolved upon a widowed aunt, who lived on the confines 
of the highlands, on a large and wealthy estate. The 
child of her sister, and the only relative for which she 
almost retained an affection, it is scarcely necessary to 
assert, that she indulged his whims and caprices to an 
unbounded extent, and by the time that Allan had 
reached the age of manhood, he was addicted to every 
extravagance and vice that the locality of the place 
afforded him. Through the interest of his aunt and 
some powerful relatives, a commission was obtained for 
him in the army of Queen Mary, where, among the 
younger branches of the noble families of that period, his 


heedless propensities were encouraged and fostered, 'till 
they left him so embarrassed, that his frequent calls upon 
his aunt for pecuniary relief, were ultimately met with a 
refusal. His credit gone, his desires ungratified, he felt 
reckless of all around him, and hesitated not at any 
sacrifice to procure the means to carry out his views. 
At one period, he had become acquainted with Murdoch 
Me Ivor, a man of dissolute habits, and who for many 
years had been known in the neighborhood where his 
aunt resided, as one of the most daring caterans or 
freebooters which the highlands held. This individual 
had been once strongly suspected of having committed 
a robbery on the premises of Lady Alice, Allan’s aunt, 
and although it could not be brought directly home to 
him, he having contrived to effect his escape, yet, it was 
firmly believed he was the robber, and indeed such was 
actually the fact, for in connivance with Allan he had 
been admitted into the premises, and the most valuable 
pieces of family plate extracted and converted into 
money, which the two had shared between them. 
Mclvor had thus the young highlander completely in 
his power, and whenever he found himself in difficulty, 
he applied for aid to Allan, which if refused, he 
threatened to reveal the robbery to his aunt. For above 
two years had Mclvor thus held his victim in the thrall, 
and instead of abating in his demands, was only the 
more importunate and greedy. A sudden cessation of 
hostilities about this time, had given the young soldier 
an opportunity to pay a visit to his aunt, and he felt 
grateful, if for nothing else, he should for a short period 
thus escape from the presence and demands of the 
villain, Mclvor. A brief rebuke from his affectionate 
aunt for his extravagance was all that he received, and 
her heart was as open to him as ever. For many 
months he had resided at the home of his childhood, 
enjoying the sports of the field, and regarded by all the 
tenantry of his relative, with respect and kindness- 
while his winning manners and bold and handsome 
figure were admirably calculated to make a favorable 
impression upon the maidens of the neighborhood—yet 
there was ever a thoughtful and moody expression upon 
his features—his eye, dark as the wing of the raven, was 
never steadily fixed upon any one object, but its constant 
wandering betrayed a mind that was ill at ease—yet 
withal he was a manly and gallant youth. His costume 
was that of the highlander of those times. The tartan 
kilt, which came to the knee, betrayed the proportions 
of a limb worthy of an Apollo; his coat, of the same 
material, cut so as to expose his neck, which was of 
exquisite symmetry, and when not browned by the sun 
of summer, was as white as the snows of his native 
mountains. His features were of just and beautiful pro¬ 
portion—his hair was of the hue of the yellow harvest, 
while the peaked Gaelic bonnet, plumed with the wing 
of the eagle, surmounted a brow bread and smooth. 
The checkered hose, which rose midway above his ankle, 
were fastened with garters of crimson ribands, a 
brogue of russet leather encased each foot, clasped by 
large silver buckles—while over all was thrown in 
graceful negligence a plaid of ample dimensions. Thus 
equipped, of him it might be said— 
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M So stately his fora aod so noble his face. 

That never a hall such a g&lliard did g race 

or rather, never were the heather breasts of his moun¬ 
tains trodden by a nobler form. 

Among the youthful beauties of Glenlyon valley, was 
one who was esteemed the gem of maiden loveliness, 
Catharine Graham. On her had Allan in his days of 
boyhood looked kindly, and now that he was returned a 
man and a soldier, he deemed that the simple heart of 
the maiden would be easily captivated—but pure affec¬ 
tion reigned not in his bosom, vice had sapped it to the 
foundation, and deep and dark designs against her inno¬ 
cence were by him meditated. In vain did he seek to 
win her car, in vain did he vow that she was his only 
idol, but the maiden had already plighted her vows in 
the presence of heaven to Donald Kenmure, cousin of 
Allan, and also a dependent on the bounty of the Lady. 
Indignant at thus being foiled in his machinations, a 
deep and deadly hatred took possession of his heart, and 
he resolved to blight the character of bis cousin in the 
eyes of his aunt, and thus, if possible, accomplish the 
easier his design upon the maiden. To effect this, he 
one night entered the chamber of his aunt while she 
was bound in slumber, and bore from it a valuable brace¬ 
let, the gift of her deceased husband, at the same time 
dropping behind him the bonnet of Donald, so that sus¬ 
picion was naturally enough fastened upon the poor 
youth, who, being accused of the theft, and although no 
other evidence of guilt could be produced against him, save 
the circumstance of his bonnet having been found in the 
apartment, he was condemned and committed to prison. 

Poor Catharine, almost heart broken, and knowing 
well that her lover was innocent, pleaded hard with the 
Lady Alice for pardon, but the apparent ingratitude of 
the youth mode her deaf to all entreaty, and so, as a 
last resource, she condescended to make application to 
Allan to use his interest in behalf of his poor cousin. 

“ On one condition,” replied he, “ I will. Transfer 
your affections from Donald to me, and I will prevail 
upon my aunt to procure his release from prison.” 

The eyes of Catharine flashed with contempt, the 
blood mounted to her face, and her whole frame shook 
with indignation. “ Mean, contemptible being! ” she 
exclaimed, “ none but one who is unworthy of any 
woman’s hand would dare to proffer such terms to an 
affianced maiden. What! exchange virtue for vice, 
truth for deceit, honor for nobleness T Never! sooner 
would I link myself to the festering remnants of mor¬ 
tality and be entombed olive, than exchange my Donald’s 
love for the cold and selfish heart that beau within thy 
bosom,” and rushing from the apartment, left Allan 
confounded and speechless. 

He was standing in that position, when a servant 
entered and placed a packet in his hand. He started 
when be beheld the superscription. 44 Ah! ’tis from 
Murdoch 1” he exclaimed, and staggered breathless to a 
chair. For some minutes he sat with his eyes fixed 
vacantly upon it, then mechanically broke the seal, and 
read as follows— 

“ It is already three weeks past the time appointed when I 
was to have received the money which you promised—but you 
thought that by flying from tha city you would avoid me—*twas 


a vain thought—oceans cannot part us. The deepest soli teds 
on earth cannot hide you from mv searching eye. We are 
bound together by the indissoluble ties of crime, and when one 
falls so must the other. I am now in the neighborhood. la 
two days l shall expect the promised stipend—you will find me 
at the pins erf beyond Saint Smith**'* cave — If you fail me— 
infamy will claim thee for its own." 

There was no signature, but too well did Allan know 
the hand and truth of iu contents. 44 Horror!” he 
exclaimed. “ I am in the coils of the serpent—’tis in 
vain to struggle, I must bow me to my destiny—but how 
to acquire the sum 1 I am almost penniless—and to 
ask my aunt would but incur her censure, knowing well 
that 1 .have here no temptation to cause my waste of 
money—yet he must be satisfied at every hazard—hot 
how 7 by what means 7” and he glanced his eyes around 
the apartment as if seeking to find an unexpected trea¬ 
sure—at length they alighted upon a large iron chest. 
“ Ah ! the fiend is ever with the wicked,” he exclaimed, 
44 that box has stood my friend already—Murdoch and I 
have revelled joyously upon its contents—it must serve 
me again, but how to procure the key 7” and he paused 
as if communing with himself the means how to obtain it. 

At that moment a flash of lightning followed by a 
loud peal of thunder roused him from his revery. “ Ah ! 
the heavens are warning me against the deed,” he cried, 
44 1 will seek Murdoch and brave the worst—but where, 
where is he to be found 7” and he looked again at the 
letter. 1 At the Pine Crag , beyond Saint Switkin's 
cave.* “Saint Swithin’s cave !” he murmured to him¬ 
self, then started as if some sudden thought had flashed 
across his brain. 44 The time—the hour! yes, yes, my 
star is propitious—to-night I will seek the page of 
futurity. ’Tis the eve of Hallowmas, and according to 
the legend of the cave, the mortal who is bold enough 
to speak the charm shall find three answers to three 
questions. If I remember rightly, *tis thus runs the 
legend— 

1 H« who dares sit in Saint Swithin’s chair 

When the Night Hag wings Jh© troubled air, 

Questions three if speaks the spell 

He may ask and she must tell.* 

Yes ! by the fiends of darkness I will dare to know my 
fate. ’Tis already evening—the clouds are full of storm 
—no prying fool will be abroad to mark my movements, 
and unseen I may seek the counsel of the hag. If it 
be good, then shall I be happy and life will be worth 
living for—if evil, why then I know the worst, and better 
to be mouldering in my grave than to live upon the rack 
of dread uncertainty—to feel the harpy of crime for 
ever gnawing at my heart and know that I am at the 
mercy of a villain. Yes—this moment will I seek her 
counsel,” and he rushed from the apartment, pale hag¬ 
gard and desperate. The rain fell in torrents. The 
heavens were wrapped in the sheeted lightnings, and the 
artillery of heaven rolled louder and louder as if 
thundering their vengeance against him who sought to 
penetrate the secrets of futurity. 

The cave of Saint Swithin stood upon the borders of 
a broad and deep highland lake, formed of basaltic pillars, 
through which the waters entered to some depth, and 
when chafed by a tempest, used to make the hollow 
arches and rifted crevices, echo with a mournful and 
terrific sound. That night the waters lashed and roared 
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as if the demons of destruction were waging war upon 
their bosoms. With difficulty did Allan gain the cave 
by a narrow pathway, which winding around the 
base of the mountain, led to a small opening which 
conducted into its heart. Deep and impenetrable 
darkness reigned throughout, save when the lightning 
for a moment irradiated its walls and showed the waves 
heaving and swelling, tipped with their feathery foam. 
In one corner of the cave was a rude seat, formed by 
nature out of the solid rock, like a large gothic chair, 
and, according to the legend which from time imme¬ 
morial had existed among the inhabitants, had been 
once the scat of the Saint Swithin, to whom innu¬ 
merable virtues as well as evils were attributed, but 
none greater than the one contained in the episode 
quoted in our story. To this Allan directed his trembling 
footsteps, and seating himself in it, with beating heart 
and trembling lips pronounced the following— 

“ By the sacred blood of Saint Swithin bold, 

When his naked foot traced the midnight wold, 

I call thee fiend to appear this night. 

And to me reveal thy promised plight.” 

Strange and unearthly voices rose upon the blast, the 
wind swept through the cavern with terrific fury, a bright 
flame rose from the water and the form of a tall and 
hideous looking woman stood before him. In her hand 
she held the branch of a pine—her hair was grizzled 
and fell in thick masses over her naked shoulders and 
bosom, displaying only a skeleton form covered with 
shrivelled skin—her eyes gleamed with an unearthly 
brightness, and her deep and sepulchral voice fell on the 
ear of Allan like the knell of death, while she said— 
“ Behold ! True to the spell thou hast spoke this night, 
I come to reveal my promised plight.” 

“ Ah ! is it so ?” exclaimed Allan, “ami then in the 
presence of the Night Hag ?” 

“ Yes! bold mortal, thou bast severed the seal that 
bound thy future destiny. Speak thy wishes and I will 
answer thee.” 

“ Then be it so,” cried Allan, desperation taking the 
place of terror in his heart. 44 Tell me, shall I ever hold 
the means to silence my enemy, Murdoch Mclvor?” 

44 Thou shalt!” exclaimed the hag. 

44 And in two days 1” 

44 In two days!” replied she. 

44 And by what means?” asked Allan. 

44 By blood!” screamed the fiend, and a loud laugh 
burst from her bosom. 

• 4 Horrible! horrible! and by whom shall that blood 
be shed?” cried Allan. 

44 1 cannot tell— three answers hast thou already had 
—the spell is broken !” A loud clap of thunder burst in 
the heavens—the cave shook to its foundation, as if 
crumbling into pieces—and all again was darkness. 

For several minutes Allan was unconscious of what 
had taken place, and when he began gradually to recover 
his senses, and the doubtful issue of his mission flashed 
upon his mind, he would have given worlds, had he pos¬ 
sessed them, not to have pryed into the book of futurity. 
Slowly and with trembling steps he regained his aunt’s 
mansion—but sleep was denied to him—his villainy to 


his poor cousin hung upon his heart and filled him with 
remorse, and he resolved that in the morning he should 
solicit for his release. He did so, his suit toas fortunate, 
and before the noon, Donald was at liberty. 

That day, according to custom, Lady Alice was seated 
in the family hall to receive her numerous tenantry who 
came to pay their yearly rents. In a corner, apart 
from the others, sat Allan, apparently perusing a book 
with intense interest, but his mind was otherwise occu¬ 
pied. The mysterious answers of the fiend, the dread 
of exposure should he not be able to meet the demands 
of Murdoch, and the gnawings of a guilty conscience, all 
were busy within him. Tenant after tenant arrived, 
each producing his stipulated sum to tho Lady Alice. 
The dark eye of Allan might be seen occasionally to 
glance to the piles of gold and silver which heaped the 
table, then quickly return to the page again. 44 Ah !” 
thought he, 44 but a little part of that would suffice to set 
my mind at rest,” and device was soon at work in his 
guilty bosom. 

Before the business of the day was closed, the evening 
had come, and Lady Alice, after bidding her tenantry 
adieu, who were now enjoying her hospitality, and once 
more receiving Donald to her bosom, whom in her heart, 
she had never fairly considered guilty, ordered the books 
and papers to be deposited in the iron chest, which we 
have before alluded to, and where was kept the family 
plate, then collecting the money into a leathern bag, she 
carried it with her to her chamber for better security 
’till she was able next morning to count it correctly. 

To a late hour the guests kept together, and when at 
last they departed, the only one who remained afoot 
was Allan. He had retired to his chamber, but his 
mind was fixed upon the accomplishment of a certain 
act—an act of crime—the robbery of his aunt. He 
determined by the deed to evade the commission of 
murder which the night hag had prophecied would befall 
him, and he thought that if he could enter his aunt’s cham¬ 
ber, as he had already done, and secure the sum that was 
necessary for the defrayment of Murdoch’s tax, from the 
money yet uncounted, he might escape dectection, lull 
the avarice of Murdoch, and again be happy. Foolish 
hope—what can cover crime ? Nothing! 

It was now midnight, and with a silent and stealthy 
pace he descended from his room, and gaining the door 
of his aunt’s, quietly undid the latch. The low breathing 
of the worthy matron fell upon his ear like the accusing 
voice of justice—his heart beat audibly against his breast 
—he paused, his resolution seemed to forsake him—he 
was about to return, but the form of Murdoch stood 
before his fevered sight, the finger of dishonor seemed 
to point at him, the angel of repentance fled from his 
bosom and lie was again in the toils of the tempter. He 
gained the table and passing his hand over it, to his 
confusion found that the prize was not there. Where, 
where could she have placed it ? At that moment the 
moon burst brightly from behind a cloud, darting its 
beams into the apartment with a brilliancy almost 
equal to that of day. Allan beheld his aunt reclining 
sweetly in slumber, a smile was playing on her aged 
features, and hp thought that in the breathings of her 
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sleep she murmured a blessing upon his name. From 
beneath her pillow he saw the sought for treasure, but 
how to secure it—no matter, it must be done—and 
cautiously he slipped the wallet from its resting place, 
but slight as was the motion it was enough to awaken 
the Lady Alice—she sprang from her pillow and uttered 
a loud scream. Allan was endeavoring to escape from 
the room, but the light of the moon revealed his figure. 

“ Ah! Allan is it you ?” she exclaimed, “ would you 
rob your aunt?” 

It was plain he was discovered, disgrace was for ever 
upon him—there was no way left to bury the secret but 
by her death—murder at once took possession of his 
heart—he seized his dirk, and the next moment buried 
it in the heart of Alice. 

Her screams had aroused the household, who were 
now heard to be hurrying towards the chamber. How 
to conceal himself he knew not—he rushed into the 
hall, there stood the old iron chest—he knew the secret 
spring that unlocked it—he touched it, the lid flew open 
and springing into it drew the lid down, and thus lay 
secure from observation. 

The first who reached the chamber of Lady Alice, 
was young Donald, who beheld the wallet laying on the 
floor which in his terror Allan had left behind him. He 
seized it, and the domestics entering and finding him 
there with it in his hand; their mistress murdered, and 
horror rendering him pale and speechless, at once con¬ 
cluded that he was the assassin. His former crime, 
which by many had been disbelieved, was now fully 
credited, and the ill starred Donald was arrested as 
the murderer of the Lady Alice. 

The authorities of that time were most summary in 
the execution of the laws, and next day, in the hall, was 
Donald arraigned for trial. All testified to the situation 
in which they found him, and it was evident to every 
one, that he had deprived his aunt of life for the purpose 
of possessing himself of the money collected for the 
rents the day previous. But yet Allan was missing, he 
could be no where found. Had he too been destroyed 
for the better purpose of advancing the views of the 
cruel Donald ? Poor Allan! but yesterday he had 
obtained the release of the murderer from jail—alas! 
but to destroy thy aunt and perhaps thy noble self. 

In brief, Donald was doomed the following morn¬ 
ing to suffer death, and the poor youth was on the eve of 
being carried to prison from the hall, when a female 
voice in loud tones was heard exclaiming without— 
“ This way, villain! you shall not escape me, help! 
help! here is the murderer!” All eyes were directed 
to the quarter from whence the voice came, and 
Catharine Graham burst into the hall, pale and almost 
exhausted, dragging with her the villain Murdoch, and 
followed by a crowd of people. 

“What means this, girl?” exclaimed the judge. 
“ Who is that man whom you have dragged hither?” 

u He is the murderer!” cried Catharine, “ the assassin 
of Lady Alice—he that was seen lurking about this 
place two years ago, when the family plate was stolen 
from that iron chest.” 

Several individuals testified at once to his identity. 


“Speak, fellow, what know you of the murder?” 
demanded the judge. 

“Nothing!” replied Murdoch, sulkily. 

“ How came you in this quarter at the very time that 
murder had been committed ?” 

“ I came to s ee -- to see—” and Murdoch looked 
around, thinking that he would recognize Allan. 

“ To see whom ? speak sirrah!” 

“ Why to see an old crony of mine, Allan Mentieth.” 

A deep cry of astonishment ran throughout the 
throng, while the judge continued—“ And for what 
purpose ?” 

“ Why, to receive payment of a small bond which 
was owing by him unto me,” replied Murdoch. 

“ What was the nature of that bond ?” 

“ That is a secret between ourselves,” said the ruffian. 

“ Were you ever in these parts before ?” 

“ Why, yes—I think I was—” 

“ And on what occasion?” 

“ Why, to see my friend Allan to be sure. Have you 
aught more to ask of me ?” 

“ Yes, and expect that you will answer without pre¬ 
varication—on your truth depends your acquittal.” 

“Umph!” muttered Murdoch, doggedly. 

“ You were in this neighborhood when the family 
plate was extracted from yonder chest, some two years 
since ?” 

“I was!” 

“ And you were the person that did so!” 

11 ’Tis false!” shouted Murdoch in a voice of thunder. 
“ ’Tis false! it was not me—it was—” and he paused 
suddenly, as if afraid of revealing the secret. 

“Who? speak, fellow—your life depends on your 
answer,” replied the judge. 

“ Why, then, if I must tell, it was my young friend, 
Allan Mentieth.” 

A thrill of horror burst from the crowd. 

“ How, Allan Mentieth, ’tis impossible—you wish to 
exculpate yourself by casting the guilt upon an innocent 
man. Were Allan hero you would not dare to say this, 
besides I suspect that you have murdered Aim as well 
as the Lady Alice.” 

“ Murder—no, no, I am bad enough, but my hands 
are yet free from blood! Allan not to be found, 'tis 
singular. 1 could stake my neck against a halter that 
he is not far from here,” said Murdoch. 

“ We shall look to that hereafter,” continued the 
judge. “ But you confess that you were accessary to 
the stealing of the plate, some two years since ?” 

“Ido!” 

“I remember it was said that there was a secret 
spring to the chest, which must have been known to the 
parties—if therefore what you say be true, prove it by 
pointing out that spring.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Murdoch. “ That I can 
easily do—-make way there, and I’ll show you.” 

The domestics stood aside, and the ruffian approach¬ 
ing the chest, touched a spring—the lid flew open—and 
the body of Allan Mentieth was discovered, cold and 
lifeless from suffocation. 

Terror and amazement stood on every countenance— 
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A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


and the evidence of Murdoch, with other circumstances, 
showed that Allan was the murderer, and Donald 
innocent. 

More need not be said—the tale is told, gentle reader, 
which shows that if there are indeed supernatural agents, 
and mortals seek their help—they will find, that they but 
“ keep the word of promise to our ear, and break it to 
our hopes.” 


Original. 

A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


ST MART ANHK BHOWRI. 


Shk sat beside him—’twaa a Summer eve— 

Lightly and calmly did the ocean heave 
Beneath the gentle wind that stirred above, 

Like her own bosom ’neath the breath of love, 

Hie love, who drew her gently to his side, 

Blest that at last he called his loved one, bride. 

Out from the twilight, here and there a beam 
Of brightening starlight stole, with trembling gleam, 
Lighting the dew-drops on the hawthorn bough. 

That bent with wreaths, like one that bound her brow 
His hand had twined. They were alone, their bliss 
So perfect that they only knew that this 
Was happineee —they had no time to think 
Or measure joy. They stood upon the brink 
Of a sweet stream—to quench the heart’s deep thirst 
They waited not, nor asked if storms might burst, 

Or poison springs defile its onward course— 

The present thralled them with a gentle force ;— 

All that in hours gone by their hearts had dreamed 
Of past and future as dim shadows seemed, 

How could those wedded lovers fear or grieve 
In such a twilight as their marriage eve 7 

She sat beside him—’twas an Autumn noon, 

Not like the cloudless firmament of June, 

(So bright to look at from a shady bower, 

So scorching if ye venture 'neath its power, 

Like fame that seemeth pleasant while ye lie 
In the mild shadow of obscurity,) 

Was the sky o’er them, yet ’twas beautiful, 

So calm, and blue, and mild, that it might lull 
The heart of very madness into rest, 

A few white cloudlets floated o’er its breast; 

The ocean had no waves, only its long 
Continuous ripple, and the sailor’s song 
Swept thro* the stilly air. In matron pnde 
Sat the fair woman, erst a gentle bride— 

No burning crimson glowed upon her cheek 
Yet its pure rose did happiness bespeak, 

And she was listening, with a gentle smile 
Upon her lip, and yet the tears the while 
In her dark eyes, as from the Poet’s page 
He read some legend of another age; 

Their love had now a calmer, holier feeling, 

Even like a mellow day of Autumn stealing 
Over their middle life, and softening down 
Their thoughts and passions, more than ever one .* 


When they first wedded they could scarce believe 
Their union not a dream that must deceive— 

Now, so entwined were they, so one in heart, 

They marvelled how they ever lived apart! 

Turn to a sadder scene—the Summer’s day 
Stole feebly thro’ the curtains where he lay 
Stretched on his couch, she sat beside him still, 
Watching each feverish start each fearful thrill, 
Watching the pulse, the fluttering of the breath. 

And waiting for the turn for life or death, 

’Twas life, for the red fever passed away, 

And cool and tranquil as a babe he lay, 

’Twas life, but ah, what life! for never came 
Reason again, the fever’s withering flame 
Had over tasked the brain with pangs intense, 

Had poisoned every spring of thought and sense 
Save one, his love for her—that still remained, 
Stronger and deeper now the rest were chained. 

She sat beside him—followed him where’er 
He wandered, merged in one her every care; 

'Twas now each passionate thought and feeling high 
Awaked in all its youthful energy, 

He knew no other voice, no other face, 

Would suffer none his devious paths to trace 
Save her, and from no other hand would take 
His needful food, and only for her sake; 

She sat beside him, his thin hand in hers, 

’Twas such a moment as the bosom stirs 
With all deep feeling, for ’twas in the scene 
Where all their hours of early love had been J 
A tear was in her eye, there seemed to be 
A moment’s pause in his insanity, 

He spoke not, but he pressed his lip upon 
Her finger where the marriage circlet shone, 

Gazed in her face with one intense long look, 

Then a strange, sudden change his features shook, 
His drooping head upon her shoulder press’d- 
It was* a corpse that leaned upon her breast. 

And still she is beside him—of her heart. 

Her joy, her very life he was a part, 

The spring had failed from whence its vigor came, 
The oil consumed that fed her spirit’s flame, 

For her the sunshine had a shadow bow, 

For her the wind had wailings faint and low, 

Why should she tarry here T 

Day after day 

She sought the churchyard where his ashes lay, 

And lingered long, nor loved to turn away; 

She felt her home was there. 

And her release 
Was near at hand, she pass’d in perfect peace, 
Those constant hearts death might not long divide, 
And now she slumbers calmly by his side. 

Liverpool , England. 


It is only in the ignorance of the people, and in their 
consequent imbecility, that governments or demagogues 
can find the means of mischief. 
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Original. 

RETRIBUTION; 

OR, THE LAST LORD OF DUNRAVEN. 

BT MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 

On the coast of Glamorganshire, about nine miles 
aouth-east of Cowbridge, stands a high rocky headland, 
projecting a considerable distance into the sea, and 
forming a point, called by the natives, u The Witch's 
Point. 11 This cliff, which is very lofty, and broken in 
a most picturesque manner, is the site of a building of 
great antiquity, known by the name of Dunraven Castle. 
The date of its erection is unknown, but many parts of 
k appear to resemble a religious house, rather than a 
fortalice, and so many different styles of architecture are 
to be found in different portions of the mansion, that 
there can be little doubt of its having received additions 
from several succeeding proprietors. A large chapel 
which formerly occupied a wing of the castle, has been 
converted into lodging-rooms, and beneath it is still to 
be seen a walled arch, which is said to be the burial 
vault of the ancient lords of Dunraven. The elevated 
situation of the castle, gives it the command of many 
beautiful views; and on a stormy day, when the surf 
dashes over the high rocky cliff, the prospect from the 
western windows of the house is truly sublime. But 
notwithstanding its picturesque beauties, Dunraven 
Castle is a lonely and desolate abode. A part of it only 
is in habitable order, and a few old servants, whose 
duty it is to keep it from utter decay, are the only occu¬ 
pants of the place, except during about six weeks in 
the hunting season, when the present owner usually 
brings a party of friends to enjoy the sport which his 
secluded manor affords. The ancient race of the 
Vaughans—the former Lords of Dunraven, is extinct, 
and an English gentleman, a stranger to the blood of 
the original proprietors, now holds the tenure of the 
estate. But the tradition connected with the extinction 
of the Vaughan family, is one of strange and almost 
mysterious interest, while the dark tragedy of which 
Dunraven was the scene, may well account for its deser¬ 
tion and desolation. 

Many years of a wild and reckless life had passed 
away, vfcen Thomas Vaughan, the last Lord of Dunra¬ 
ven, returned to take up his abode in the home of his 
ancestors. In his boyhood, his name had been only 
another word for all that was mischievous and evil; in 
his early youth he was an object of fear and dislike, not 
only to all the tenants of his father's manor, but also to 
all the neighboring peasantry; and, when, in the first 
years of manhood, he broke from all the social restraints 
of life, and fled from Dunraven to plunge into the exces¬ 
ses of London, no one, excepting his broken-hearted 
parents regretted his absence from the scene of his 
youthful vices. From that time, little was known of 
his career, except from vague and uncertain rumor, but 
the knowledge of his early habits rendered every evil 
.report probable. The death of his parents soon fol¬ 
lowed his desertion of them; and the only evidence 
which his servants received of his accession to the 1 
16 


estate, was to be found in the orders which he gave for 
raising money from it, by every possible means. The 
fine old hall was allowed to become dilapidated— 
woods were felled—the family plate was melted into 
coin, and every thing, in short, bore testimony to the 
wilful waste and prodigality of the heir of the Vaughans* 

But at length even these resources failed, and nothing 
was left but the rents of the farms which appertained to 
the estate. This was too sluggish a stream of wealth 
to the young Lord of Dunraven. He suddenly disap* 
peared from aH his accustomed haunt9—his letters to 
the old steward ceased, and for nearly ten years he was 
believed to be numbered with the dead. 

But, wherever he might have concealed himself, or 
whatever might have been his course of life during that 
long period, he was certainly not without the means of 
communication with his native land; for, no sooner did 
the heir-at-law commence legal measures to take pos¬ 
session of the Dunraven property, than Thomas Vaughan 
re-eppeared in England. Vague rumors were afloat 
respecting his long absence. It was hinted that he had • 
washed from his brow the sign of the cross, or, at least, 
hidden it beneath the crescented turban, while his hand 
had become too familiar with the scimitar of a Turkish 
corsair. But these were whisperings, vague and indis¬ 
tinct as the rustling of summer foliage. He had return¬ 
ed a changed and (as it seemed,) a better man. He now 
possessed wealth, and while this, in connection with hia 
high birth and prepossessing manners afforded him a 
passport into the best society of every land, few could 
be found hardy enough to ask whence he had derived 
the golden talisman of power. Whatever vices he 
might now retain, they were at least concealed beneath 
the veil of decorum, and Vaughan of Dunraven soon 
became a favorite among the votaries of fashion. His 
extreme beauty of person, rendered the task of pleasing 
the gentler sex, one of little difficulty, and it was not 
long before he succeeded in winning the hand of a 
young and artless girl, many years bis junior, whose 
wealth was to him her greatest attraction, and whose 
timid and characterless mind was no match for his 
crafty temper. 

Immediately after his marriage, he had ordered that 
Dunraven castle should be prepared for his reception, 
and thither, with his young and lovely wife, he repaired 
to take up his future abode. Twenty-five years had 
elapsed since he had fled from his ancestral halls in 
secrecy and shame, yet time had dealt so lightly with 
him, that they who looked on him, almost doubted the 
evidence of their own senses. Tall and mqjestic in 
person, he possessed the fair complexion and bright 
luxuriant hair which had long characterized the Vaughan 
family. Though nearly fifty winters might be numbered 
since he had been borne to the baptismal fount in Dun¬ 
raven Castle, yet bis brow was as smooth, and his 
cheek as unfurrowed as in his boyhood. But there was 
an effeminate roundness of outline to his features, and a 
sinister expression in his soft blue eyes, which would 
scarcely have pleased a physiognomist. “ Beware,” 
Bays.an;old writer, “bqvtare of an effeminate man, and 
oT*a-masculine woman \ for, in the Jirst, thou wilt find 
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craft and cunning*—the vice* of a feeble character- 
conjoined with the evil passion* of man’s rude nature; 
while, in the last, will be found many an unwomanly 
trait, and many a manly passion.” Whatever truth 
may bo contained in the warning, it is certain that 
the statistics of crime afford a striking proof of the cor¬ 
rectness of one half of the assertion, and in a most 
singular statement, which I once saw respecting noto¬ 
rious murderers, it was proved that at least three 
fourths of the most atrocious murders had been com¬ 
mitted by fair, soft-voiced, and efTeminatc-looking men. 
There was another peculiarity in the manner* of the 
Lord of Dunraven, which may generally be considered 
a decisive proof of a character deficient in frank honesty. 
He never looked directly in the face of those whom be 
met; there was a downcast glance—a veiling of the 
eyes—as if he feared too much might be discerned in 
their liquid orbs. His voice wa* like music, so soft 
and honied were its tones—but it was the music of a 
long studied and artfully arranged harmony, not the 
utterance of a natural melody. There was a something 
too placid in his handsome face, too dulcet in the 
accents of his low voice. While observing his quiet 
gliding step, and the immobility of his serene features, 
or listening to the monotonous sweetness of his tones, 
one was unconsciously reminded of the velvety softness 
of the feline race, and the idea of a beautiful tiger in 
repose, involuntarily suggested itself to the imagination. 

Whether the distrust which he generally excited 
might be attributed to his personal peculiarities, or 
whether it was the result of his early misdeeds, it would 
be difficult to determine, but ho certainly was no favorite 
among the neighboring gentry. Dunraven Castle had 
been refitted, and partially refurnished, so that the old 
place possessed an air of comfort which it had not 
known for many years. But rarely did its walls echo 
to the sound of mirth and social enjoyment. Mr. 
Vftughan seeihed absorbed in his own pursuits, what¬ 
ever they might be, and his wife was one of those spirit¬ 
less and feeble creatures, whom one act of tyranny is suf¬ 
ficient to enslave for life. She was evidently in great 
awe of her husband, and she went through her daily 
duties like one who felt the weight of some invisible 
chain fettering the free impulses of thought and word 
and deed. « 

About a mile west of Dunraven Castle, is an extra¬ 
ordinary excavation, worn by the waves in the rocky 
cliff. A passage some two hundred feet in length—one 
entrance of which faces the east, the other, and more 
imposing one, the south—formed into something resem¬ 
bling a rude colonade, supported by large masses of 
rock, runs through a stack of rocks, in a direction paral¬ 
lel to the shore. At some distance from this grand sub¬ 
terranean hall, is a deep cavern, which bears the name 
of the “ Wind Hole,” from the singular fact that there 
are narrow spiracles leading up from it to the top of the 
cliff, through which, when the tide is high, the wind 
rushes with such fury, that if a hat be placed over the 
aperture, it is instantly blown with great violence into 
the air. These singular caves in the solid stone, though 
well worthy the visits of the curious, had long lost all 


their novelty to the inhabitants, and excepting that the 
rocky colonade was a favorite resort of the fisher-boys, 
it was now rarely explored. It was not generally known, 
therefore, that a communication existed between the 
subterranean hall at the edge of the cliff, and the deeper 
cavern beyond. Still less was it expected that a narrow 
winding passage, the opening of which was concealed 
amid the burial vaults of Dunraven Chapel, led directly 
from the castle to the cavern. When or why this dark 
and tortuous path had been excavated, it would be 
impossible now to determine, but the remains of chapela 
and dormitories and vaults, which prove Dunraven to 
havo once been a religious house, might allow us to 
conjecture that possibly the monks of the olden time had 
thus hollowed out, a secret entrance to the world beyond 
their walls. 

Whatever might have been the purpose for which it 
was originally designed, the present Lord of Dunraven 
quickly found its use. Seldom did the gates of the old 
castle unclose to admit cheerful guests, yet often were 
the windows seen gleaming with lights, and often were 
the sounds of revelry borne on the midnight breeze to 
the humble cottages of the tenants. Guests came and- 
went like shadows. Night often closed upon the soli¬ 
tary inmates of the castle, and morning broke upon 
them as solitary as the evening had found them, yet, 
between the midnight hour and the cock-crowing, 
strange forms had flitted across the lofty banquetting- 
hall, and wine had flowed in full streams around the 
plentiful board. The servants marvelled at these things, 
but they dared ask no questions. One domestic alone 
—a diminutive and swarthy boy, who knew no other 
language than the strange guttcr&l speech in which his 
master addressed him, and who never replied except by 
signs, seemed to possess the confidence of Mr. Vaughan. 
He was the sole attendant at these midnight orgies, and 
it is not strange that the ignorant peasants should have 
imbibed the notion that the Lord of Dunraven dealt in 
wizard lore, and that his guests were the ghostly habi¬ 
tants of another world. The boy they regarded with 
fear and horror, as the attendant imp of the mysterious 
lord, nor was the feeling diminished by the malicious 
looks and gestures of Malek, who, finding himself an 
object of dislike, delighted in terrifying them by opening 
his expansive jaws, and displaying a mouth garnished 
with long sharp glittering teeth, but destitute of the 
least remnant of a tongue. 

Time passed away; nothing had occurred to give 
form and consistency to the vague suspicions which had 
been excited in the minds of all the neighborhood, 
towards Mr. Vaughan, and yet the dislike and distrust 
of him was unbounded. It was said that a strange and 
suspicious-looking vessel was often seen hovering around 
the coast of Glamorganshire; and those who rejected 
the supernatural from their belief, traced Mr. Vaughan’s 
mysterious visitors rather to the ship, than to the place 
of departed spirits. But whether he was engaged with 
smugglers or pirates, was not to be discovered, and 
men dared not draw down his resentment by too close 
an inquiry, for, notwithstanding their dislike of him, 
there yet existed one oornmon ground on which the 
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neighbors all met, and in which they had an equal inte¬ 
rest, Strange as it may seem, all who lived on that 
dangerous and rock-bound coast, whatever might be 
their rank or station, were literally wreckers.. The 
spoils cast up by the sea, were, by common consent, the 
property of him on whose manor they fell, and many a 
rich treasure was thus acquired by the proprietors of land 
on the sea shore. About five miles from Dunraven may 
•till be seen a tall watch-tower, near to Saint Donat’s 
Castle, where a sentinel was always stationed to give 
notice when a ship in distress appeared, in order that 
the lord of the castle might take possession of such of 
the wreck as should be driven ashore. Whether the 
beacon light which often blazed on the watch-tower, 
was placed there for the benevolent purpose of warning 
vessels from the iron coast, may well be doubted, for, 
certain it is, that, previous to the return of the Lord of 
Dunraven, almost every vessel that suffered shipwreck on 
those rocks, went ashore on Saint Donat’s manor. 
What a horrid custom is that which thus offers a pre¬ 
mium to cruelty, and makes the land more perilous to 
the shipwrecked mariner, than the cruel sea from whose 
yawning jaws he has just escaped. Who does not blush 
for human nature, when he remembers the scenes which 
have been enacted, not only on the savage coast of 
Cornwall, but even on the dangerous shoals of our own 
•ea coast, in these days of enlightened humanity ? 

The good fortune of the Lord of Saint Donat’s^ 
changed with the coming of the crafty Dunraven, and 
he was doomed to see from his high tower, the remnant 
of many a * rich argosy/ strewed on the rocky beach of 
his neighbor’s manor. Mr. Vaughan held no parley with 
his neighbor’s on the subject, but he gathered up spoils 
of gold and merchandize, and even the rude garments 
•tripped from the swollen limbs of the drowned, were 
collected into his storehouse. The Lord of Dunraven 
had undergone the change which often converts the 
•pendthrift into the miser. He had been a reckless 
prodigal, flinging his gold like pebbles in his path, until 
he had been sorely pinched by poverty and distress. 
He had seen himself deserted by the friends of his pros¬ 
perity, as soon as his money w'as exhausted; and he 
had lived to win rank among men, and love among 
women, by regaining his lost wealth. All the passions 
of his evil nature, therefore, seemed concentrated and 
condensed in the comprehensive vice of avarice. It 
was this which had led him to traverse the tideless 
Mediterranean as the leader of a pirate crew—it was 
this that brought him back to his native land, when his 
•state was in jeopardy—it was this that induced him to 
wed the child-like heiress—it was this that drew him to 
the lonely hearth of his ancestral home, in order to 
hoard up his treasures, and the raging of the winds and 
waves around his cliff-built castle, had taught him a new 
lesson of rapine and lust of gold. 

In the dark, smooth, deceitful character of the Lord 
of Dunraven, there was but one redeeming quality; and 
this was his paternal affection. Even while treating 
his wife with cold-hearted cruelty, he was passionately 
attached to his twin sons, the only offspring of his mar¬ 
riage. However his evil passions might be aroused 


towards others, to them he was ever kind. The myste¬ 
rious bond of union which nature seems to form between 
twin children, ho sought to strengthen by every means 
in his power, for he meant that brotherly love should 
make the inheritance of Dunraven an equal gift to both. 
The boys loved each other tenderly, and never were 
they seen asunder. Beautiful were they both, with 
their long, fair curling locks, their snowy complexion, 
and the ruddy glow of mountain health upon their round 
cheeks. And proud w'as the father—guilt-stained and 
evil as he might be—proud was the father of these noble 
scions of an ancient stock. He determined to train them 
up in the strict seclusion of Dunraven Castle, and when 
time should have developed the faculties of their minds 
and bodies, he designed to be their guide through the 
mazes of the world, trusting that his own dangerous 
experience would enable him to guard them from con¬ 
tact with the evils he bad himself encountered. But 
above all, he resolved to make them rich; they should 
be the first in wealth as well as in beauty and in honor; 
and with this tender love and proud ambition for his 
boys ever awake within his heart, he pursued his dark 
and tortuous course of crime and cruelty. 

Night after night in the season of darkness and 
storms, a light appeared on the Dunraven Cliffs. 
Sometimes it gleamed from one point of the headland, 
sometimes it glittered at another, but still it shone over 
the waters like a beacon-light, proffering hope, and 
alas! leading only to despair. The Lord of Saint 
Donat’s had watched in vain to discover the source of 
this light which flashed along the dark waters. No 
tower—no lofty pinnacle arose on the Dunraven manor, 
and it shone not from the windows of the castle; but 
had he known that a noble black steed, shod with felt , 
and bearing a lantern suspended from bis neck, had 
been trained to traverse the edge of the cliff, he would not 
have been at a loss to understand the decree of the wick¬ 
ed Lord of Dunraven. Many were the wrecks which 
strewed the shore, and it was frequently observed that 
while the poor sailors were frequently rescued from 
the waves, the passengers, whose effects might be coun¬ 
ted of richer worth, rarely lived to reach the land. 
Malek could swim like a native of the element; his 
skill in diving was wonderful, and though he was ever 
ready to go to the relief of the struggling wretches, he 
never succeeded in bringing them safe to the shore. 
Many a jewelled casket—many a bag of gold did he 
draw from the stranded vessels, as they lay creaking 
and grinding upon the rocks, for he could venture where 
any one else would have found certain death—but the 
only treasure which Malek could never rescue, was tho 
precious gift of life. 

In the meantime the boys were springing up in beauty 
and grace, beloved by everybody, excepting the swarthy 
Malek, and making the old castle merry with their 
childish glee. Indulged by their father in every wish, 
there was only one passion in their young hearts which 
he refused to gratify. He shrunk from seeing them 
launched on the wild waters which surrounded Dunra¬ 
ven castle, and despite of their entreaties, ha resolutely 
forbade them from entering a boat, or venturing out 
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from the shore. But with all the wilfulness of petted 
children, they longed for the forbidden pleasure, and 
•very moment that they could steal from their father’s 
notice, was spent upon the rocky beach. The colon¬ 
nade beneath the cliff, was a favorite resort, and they 
wandered over its resounding and rocky floor, with their 
hearts filled with vain longings to bound over the blue 
waves, which almost laved their feet within the cavern. 
Early one morning Mr. Vaughan had left home on 
business which would detain him until nightfall, but ere 
he went he had uttered some fierce rebuke to Malek. 
None knew what was the cause of his displeasure, but 
all could read the meaning of Malek’s awful look, when 
his master, roused to intemperate passion by the sullen 
demeanor of the culprit, with a blow of his fist felled 
the boy to the ground. Malek arose slowly, and as he 
wiped the blood from a wound in his temple, he looked 
fixedly after Mr. Vaughan as he rode rapidly down the 
path from the castle. A livid hue overspread his swar- 
**thy features, his eyes gleamed with fierce light, and 
clenching his hands together, he raised them abore his 
head, at the same time uttering a wild and terrible cry. 
It was but a few hours after this occurrence, which had 
only been witnessed by a few of the servants, that the 
youthful brothers came to seek the assistance of Malek. 
They had determined to take advantage of their master’s 
absence, in order to enjoy a day’s fishing on the Swiscar 
rock, and they besought Malek to aid them in procuring 
the boat. For a moment Malek hesitated, but suddenly 
a gleam of joy lighted up his dark face, and making 
signs of assent, he hurried away. 

The Swiscar Rock, as it is called, stands directly in 
sight of Dunraven Castle, but so far from tho shore, 
that though perfectly dry at low water, it is entirely 
submerged as soon as the tide rises. To this place 
Malek guided the boat, and landing the boys safely on 
the rock, busied himself in arranging their fishing appa¬ 
ratus. As soon as he found them deeply engaged in 
their sport, however, he loosed the boat, and rowed 
rapidly to the main land. When he approached it, he 
suddenly leaped from the boat, which he suffered to 
float away with the receding tide, and plunging through 
the waves, he reached the rocky colonade, where he 
concealed himself from view amid the intricate wind¬ 
ings of the cavern. Unconscious of the danger which 
awaited them, the boys laughed and sung and shouted 
in childish glee, and delighted with their success in 
having attained the object for which they so long 
panted, they took little heed of the lapse of time. Sud¬ 
denly, however—for slowly as the tide had risen, the 
discovery came upon them like a thunderbolt—they per¬ 
ceived that the rock, which, at morn, had stood high 
and black in the sunbeams, now presented only a stony 
tablet, entirely encircled by the rushing waves. They 
waited long for Malck’s return, while the rock beneath 
them gradually displayed les9 and less of its corroded 
surface. They cried loudly for help, but the voice of the 
waters rose high above their feeble accents, and it was 
not until the spot to which they olung, had dwindled to a 
foot breadth of dry land in the midst of a waste of 
waters, that their peril was discovered. Alas! it was 


discovered only to add to the horror of those who beheld 
it. The boat was gone, and no other could be obtained. 
The selfish policy of Mr. Vaughan had forbidden hi* 
tenants to own a boat, lest they should be thus enabled 
to board wrecks, before he should derive the first benefit 
from them, and there were now no means of access to 
the helpless boys. Vain were all attempts to reach 
them. Urged by the distress of the wretched mother, 
several of the peasants attached themselves to ropes, 
and strovo to wade out to the rock, but the fierce surf 
whose violence was now increased by a strong wind, 
drove them back bruised and bleeding upon the shore. 
The sun set in a deep bank of heavy clouds—the cry of 
the sea-gulls was heard at intervals between the rushing 
of the mighty winds and the wild dashing of the cruel 
waters, and every thing portended a fearful storm. 
Higher and higher rose the waves, yet the brothers still 
clung together on the rock. The waters covered their 
graceful forms as with a veil of diamond spray, and 
their beautiful faces, and long fair curls, heavy with 
moisture, were still seen above the boiling surge, when 
suddenly a vivid flash of lightning illumined the firma¬ 
ment—a loud crash of thunder stunned the senses of the 
fearful gazers on the beach—and the next moment the 
waters swept in triumph over the Swiscar Rock. The 
beautiful and gentle boys were gone ! 

It was late on the dark and stormy evening when 
Mr. Vaughan turned his course homeward. With all 
Ilia desperate courage, he lacked moral strength, and 
rather would he have faced an armed man, than thus 
encounter darkness and tempest, when alone in the 
presence of his Maker. He pushed rapidly forward, 
trusting to his sure-footed and well trained steed, whose 
jetty hue and singular docility had induced the super¬ 
stitious peasants to class him with the swarthy Malek, as 
myrmidons of the wizard Lord of Dunraven. The night 
was intensely dark, but Vaughan knew that he might 
trust to the animal’s sagacity, and he therefore stayed 
not his speed for rocky pass or rough foothold. But 
ere they reached Dunraven Cliff, ho was led to doubt 
the sagacity to which he had trusted. The lights which 
he believed to be those of Dunraven Castle, w'ere gleam¬ 
ing on the right hand, while the horse seemed reso¬ 
lutely bent on pursuing the left hand path. At length 
yielding to the impetuous temper which characterized 
him when not under the control of his profound dis¬ 
simulation, Vaughan drove his spurs into the creature’s 
sides until tho rowels were dyed in blood, and wheeling 
him suddenly round, dashed furiously onward in the 
direction of the lights. Maddened with pain, the noble 
animal pushed'forward at the top of his speed, until he 
reached the very brink of the cliff, when, perceiving his 
danger, he suddenly stopped, and his rider was precipi¬ 
tated over his head, sheer down a precipice, at least, an 
hundred feet in height. 

Vaughan had been deceived even as he had often 
deceived others. The lights which had led him astray 
were the torches of those who were watching for the 
moment when the waves should fling back upon the 
shore the bodies of the hapless children. A bleeding 
and senseless, but not lifeless body, he was borne to 
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the castle. Crushed out of the very semblance of 
humanity, he still retained a spark of the vital principle, 
and although all speech and motion were gone for ever, 
he yet awoke to consciousness. He heard the words of 
all around him; they spoke as if in presence of the 
dead, for they knew not that his ears drank in every 
sound. He listened to the denunciation of those who 
had hated him—he caught the sounds which told of 
hitter retribution for a life of crime, and, at length, 
•lowly and painfully did his troubled mind gather the 
awful tidings of his children’s fate. There he lay, like 
a trampled worm, unable to utter a sound, save the 
deep and bitter moans of agony, while coldly and care¬ 
lessly men talked of the death—the fearful death of his 
darling boys! The thread of life, tenacious though it 
seemed, was too frail to bear such a fearful vibration, 
and ere the morning dawned, all that remained of the 
stately beauty of the Lord of Dunraven, was a frightful 
mass of disfigured humanity. 

The bodies of the twins, still twined in a close em¬ 
brace, were cast ashore, the next day, on Saint Donat’s 
manor, and the clasp of paternal love which even the 
waters had failed to dissever, was left unbroken when 
they were consigned to the burial-place of their ances¬ 
tors. One shroud, one coffin, and one grave, received 
those who had thus been united in birth and in death; r 
while borne on the same bier were the mutilated remains 
of the last Lord of Dunraven. 

Malck, the vindictive Arab, was never again seen in 
Glamorganshire, but a dumb boy, answering to his 
description, was found to have begged his way to Lon¬ 
don, and there, in that sink of vice and misery, all trace 
of him was lost for'ever. Deprived of the means of 
expressing his wants, except by signs, and habituated, 
from his childhood, to crime, his career was doubtless 
one of vice and misery, and, in all probability, was soon 
at an end. Mrs. Vaughan’s weak mind was completely 
overpowered by the terrible shock it had sustained; and 
■he sunk into a state of mental imbecility, which, while 
it darkened the mirror of memory, left her the capacity 
for enjoying childish amusements. By the kindness of 
the heir-at-law, she was removed from Dunraven Castle, 
and spent the remainder of a very long life, surrounded 
by toys and playthings, such as would have charmed an 
infant, apparently quite happy and contented, though 
necessarily kept under guardianship as a confined luna¬ 
tic. 

Such is the tradition of the last of the Vaughans, and 
surely the sins of the father were visited upon the chil¬ 
dren in the fearful retribution which awaited the spoiler 
of the seas. 


Note. —I refer the curious reader to Grose's Antiquities of 
England and Wales, 7th voi., for the tradition on which the fore¬ 
going tale is founded. 

j Brooklyn, L. I. * 


That man, who, to the utmost of his power, aug¬ 
ments the great mass of public or individual happiness, 
will, under every institution, and in spite of all oppo¬ 
sition, be the happiest of all men himself* 


Original. 

THE FOREST FREE. 

BT GRENVILLE MELLZN. 


They tell us, as we wander 
Through the city's sounding ways. 

Of a Freedom old men struggled for, 

In red and weary days— 

Of a great and priceless Liberty, 

When Father fell for son. 

And a nation harness’d to the cry, 

“ Forth! for the day’s begun!” 

We toll them as they wander 
Through the forest and the hill, 

That Freedom walk’d them like a god, 

Ere rang the rushing mill— 

That through the lone grass and the glade, 
Strong as the lifting sea, 

Ere bow’d an oak to gleaming blade. 

We walk’d—the Forest Free'. 

The Forest Free—our helmets 
Were our long and shadowy hair— 

The shield that nerv’d our brazen arms 
The bow that dangled there— 

The charter that we pointed to, 

Was trac’d upon the sky, 

Above the cloud where eagles flew— 

The golden page on high. 

Twas not the trumpet anthem, 

The cannon’s tribute sound. 

That told our empire’s story, 

’Mid the echoes of our ground! 

It was the voice unbroken, 

That rang from tree to tree— 

Clearer than blast of bugle, then— 

Voice of the Forest Free! 

The Forest Free!—our thunder 
Found deep-mouth’d thunder then, 

From crag and valley all untrod. 

Save by the forest men! 

Its herald flash leapt then from cloud, 
Which, charg’d with fire divine. 

Sail’d where the storm went quick and loud. 
Round the rejoicing pine! 

That tree which told of Freedom 
To every far-voic’d band 
That swept, like gush of mountainNrave 
The green aud silent lend! 

The tree, that like some flag of power, 
Topping a giant sea. 

Stood forth, a token and a tower 
Over the Forest Free! 

The Forest Free! Oh, never 
To charters made by men, 

8hall yield that nobler Liberty 
That link’d aud led us then! 

Twas not a thiug which sire to son, 

Pass’d downward like a vow— 

The Past, with them, had but begun— 
Their Future was but how ! 

But now we all are pilgrim *— 

We mark the steps of p >wer 
In the thunder of your cities, 

The roaring ship, and tower! 

But never can the monument 
God built not bow our knee 
Like the pine, whose shadow wsa a tent 
Over the Forest Free ! 
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RAPIB OF THE ROCK 


O r i f i a a 1. 

RAPIN OF THE ROCK; 

OR, THE OUTLAW OF THE OHIO. 

▲ TALE OF THE 44 CAVE-IN-ROCK.”* 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 4 LAFITTE,’ 4 THE QUADROON,’ ETC. 

One autumn night, early in the present century, there 
i»y concealed in a dark inlet of the Ohio river, a low 
black barge filled with motionless and silent men. The 
moon had been up half an hour, and, overtopping the 
trees on the opposite bank, shone in a broad floor of 
light across the placid water; but the mouth of the inlet 
was so densely covered by overhanging and low-drooping 
branches of water-oaks and sycamores, and a net-work 
of tangled wild vines, that not a ray had yet penetrated 
the covert in which the barge was lying in wait. The 
inlet ran but a little way into the land, and from its 
glen-like depth, silence and gloom, it seemed a fit lair 
for the preyer to dart forth from upon his prey. The 
boat was broad and flat in the beam, of great length and 
very sharp forward, with a square stern, on which was 
raised a sort of deck. She had no mast, and was man¬ 
ned by twenty oarsmen in loose blue shirts and deer¬ 
skin caps and leggins, with broad belts garnished with 
pistols. In the stern sat a middle-aged man in a fox- 
skin cap, with the tail hanging down his back, and a 
leathern hunting-shirt, confined to his broad, thick 
waist by a cord of deer’s hide. He wore crimson leg- 
gins and moccasins, and in the hollow of his left arm 
carelessly rested a long, heavy rifle. He was a man of 
large stature and vigorous form, with sinews endured to 
•very hardship of the wilderness. His features were 
bold and of an elevated character, and his skin was 
embrowned by exposure, to the swarthy hue of the 
Indian. He was silent, and like the rest in the boat, in 
the attitude of expectation. Beside him sat a resolute 
looking youth, habited like the oarsmen, save that he 
wore in additon to their costume, a crimson sash as the 
badge of superiority. His hand rested on the short 
helm and he evidently was the steersman of the barge. 
There was do conversation, and scarcely was their 
breathing audible. Suddenly a low, prolonged whistle 
was heard from some point above the banks of the inlet, 
and the moment afterwards a tall young man in a rich 
hunting-dress, and wearing a bonnet ornamented with 
the war-eagle’s crest, descended the bank and leaped on 
board. j 

44 They come!” he said, in a low guarded tone. 44 Dip j 
your oar-blades just beneath the surface, men, and be J 
ready to send the barge into the deep stream at a single 
effort!” 

Twenty oars fell lightly into the water, the men sat in 
the attitude to obey his order. In a few minutes after¬ 
wards, the silence that followed his words was broken 
by the distant fall of heavy sweeps from the river, as if 
a freighted barge was laboriously making its slow way 

* A romantic cave on the river's bank, twenty leagues above 
the mouth of the Ohio, famous as having been, in former years, 
the haunt of a band of rivor pirates, headed by a young man of, 
a singularly bold and adventurous character. I 


[ up against the stream. Nearer and nearer the sounds 
came, and soon after there appeared in sight one of those 
keel-boats that in that day navigated the western rivers. 
Slowly it ascended against the current, keeping far out 
in the middle of the stream, as if purposely avoiding the 
shore, along which, with a line passed from tree to tree, 
it was usually towed. It was deeply laden with mer¬ 
chandize from New Orleans, and seemed also to contain 
passengers, for occasional notes of a guitar, accompanied 
by a rich manly tone, with a sweet female voice inter¬ 
mingling, came pleasantly across the wave to the ears of 
those in the concealed barge. Slowly and heavily it 
ascended until it had crossed the wake of the moon and 
got some distance higher up the stream than the inlet, 
when the young man who had leaped into the barge, 
cried in a thrilling tone— 

44 Now! Let her slip!” 

Like an arrow loosened from the bow-string, the 
barge shot out from the dark inlet into the bright river, 
and still impelled forward by a score of flashing oars, 
cast the spray high from her prow as she swiftly 
approached the ascending boat. In a few seconds she 
was under her stem, and the young captain sprang from 
the little deck upon which he had been standing, on 
board of her. 

44 Make no resistance and your lives are safe,” be 
cried coolly. 

So unexpected was the appearance of the barge and 
so bold and daring the act, that the few men on board 
had neither time nor disposition for defending them¬ 
selves. Without a word they submitted, and at tbe 
command of their captor began to pull in towards the 
inlet. On the bows of the captured barge was construc¬ 
ted a small cabin for the accommodation of such pas¬ 
sengers as occasionally chose this mode of conveyance 
to reach the Canadas and Atlantic states from New 
Orleans. Towards this apartment, the young man, who 
had suffered none to come on board save himself and 
the hunter, now made his way. Before its entrance was 
dropped a curtain, and be heard from within the low 
voices of prayer. He hesitated, for he was just about 
to enter, and paused to listen. He could not hear the 
words distinctly, but the sweet tone of voice in which 
they were uttered and the tearful eloquence of the 
pleader, spoke to his heart. He gently put aside the 
curtain. With her back towards him, he beheld kneel¬ 
ing before a crucifix, a graceful girl, with light flowing 
hair covering her shoulders and half concealing a figure 
of exquisite symmetry. Beside her, with his left arm 
about her waist, knelt a youth scarce twenty years of 
age. In his right hand he grasped a richly chased pistol, 
with the muzzle directed to her heart, while his calm 
eye was set resolutely upon the entrance to the cabin, as 
if expecting momently to see it violently crossed. He 
was a strikingly handsome and manly youth, with hair 
like the plumage of the raven, a high, pale forehead, 
with a Grecian profile of the highest finish. His person 
was tall and strikingly elegant, and grace rather than 
strength, had given the last touches in filling up tbe 
outline. 

The young Captain saw at a glance his sacrificial 
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intention, and was for a moment uncertain what course 
to take to prevent it; for he felt convinced from his 
determined eye as well as from the wailing submission of 
the maiden, that he would offer her up a victim to virgin 
purity if he should make the first step to advance. His 
bold spirit, however, soon came to a decisipn. At a 
single bound he was besido the youth, and in an instant 
possessed himself of the weapon. In the struggle it 
went off, and the ball passing through the cabin door, 
slightly wounded one of the oarsmen in the barge. 
Instantly the deck of the captured boat was crowded 
with his companions, who rushed towards the cabin with 
cocked pistols and cries of vengeance. 

44 Ho! what is this folly 7” demanded the chief, con¬ 
fronting them. 44 Back to the barge, and he who dares 
leave it without orders, shall be shot in earnest! To 
your boat!’' 

44 We thought violence had been done you, Captain, 
and came to your assistance,” said one of the men, 
apologetically. 

44 Not a word more—clear the deck, every man of 
you !” He was obeyed with the readiness of men 
accustomed to obey without question; and then turning 
to the youth, he said in a courteous tone— 44 Pardon my 
wildness, sir, in wresting your pistol from you—but 1 
divined your fatal purpose, and was desirous of averting 
it. Be under no apprehension, sir, on this maiden’s 
account.” As he spoke he looked towards the young 
girl, who still knelt as before—but, now, with her face 
laid upon her arms and buried in her cloud of hair. 
11 She is doubtless your sister!” 

The youth impatiently paced the little cabin several 
times without replying to this interrogatory, and then 
abruptly stopped and looked tho young Captain for a 
moment full in the face— 44 Yes, she is my sister” he 
said, with peculiar emphasis upon the last word. 

The other, scrutinized in turn his features, as if doubt¬ 
ing, and then said— 44 Be she thy sister, thy betrothed, 
or thy wedded bride, she is safe.” 

44 I thank thee, heaven! for his words sound like truth 
and sincerity,” said the kneeling maiden, lifting herj 
face from her hands and looking upward. Then rising, 
she turned for the first time towards him her lace, and j 
fixed upon him, with eloquent yet silent gratitude, a j 
pair of lovely blue eyes in which tears were yet glittering, i 
The young Captain thought he had never beheld such 
celestial loveliness. She was scarcely seventeen, but 
every motion was grace and every movement but a new¬ 
born charm. Her eyes were so serenely blue one could 
not but think of summer skies in looking on them. Her 
features were beautiful, and her smile enchanted and 
bewildered. Her complexion was like alabaster, but 
with the glow of life warm beneath the surface, while 
her cheek was just tinted, as if light had passed through 
a moss rose-leaf upon it. 

44 Well, sir Captain,” said a stern voice behind him. 

He turned quickly from the contemplation of her 
beauty, and beheld tho hunter leaning upon Ins rifle in 
the door of the cabin. 

44 Ah, my brave Boone ! I had forgotten my courtesy 
to thoe. The captured boat shall proceed, as I promised 


you, unmolested, when I have taken from it,” he added 
smiling, 44 my customary river-tithe. These rogues may 
thank you that they get off so well. Wo are near the 
shore and I will soon send the craft on her way again. 
To lighten her a few tons will be a charity to the rowers.” 

44 Come aside with me, fair sir,” said the sturdy him- 
ter, touching his arm. 

The young man retired with him a little way from the 
cabin door, which they had no sooner left than, more like 
two lovers than brother and sister, the captives flew into 
each others embrace. 

44 My betrothed, my life, my own dear Adele!” 

44 Hcnride, my beloved Henride!” were their mutual 
explanations as they remained folded in each others 
arms. At this instant an inner door of the cabin opened, 
and a priest of venerable appearance entered the qabin, 
from a state-room within. They both fell at his feet and 
clasped each one of his hands. 

44 My children, Heaven will protect you in this hour 
of danger and trial.” 

44 Father, unite us in marriage as wc kneel before thee, 
that we may die together, if need be, that our souls may 
be united in one in tho world of spirits,” said the youth. 

44 Nay, Don Henride, it may not be. If your love be 
pure it will exist beyond the grave. My brother’s child 
hath been consigned to me as a sacred trust, and time 
must determine whether she shares a throne or becomes 
the bride of the church. Nay, ask me not again ! A few 
short days will bring us to this patriot chief’s island- 
abode, and his words will decide your destinies. You 
have my blessings, my son. Henceforth lot this subject 
rest until her claim be decided.” 

44 My brave young Captain,” said the hunter, on 
taking him aside, 44 you have done me a kindness I shall 
never forget. From the day you found me lying near 
your hold wounded from the attack of two enraged 
panthers and bore me to your rendezvous, and sheltered 
and tended me until I recovered, up to this night my 
J regard for you has hourly grown upon me. I love you 
as a son. Y'ou have many good qualities and many very 
dangerous ones. Your spirit is quite too ha*ty, and you 
| are apt to use your power a little too unfeelingly.” The 
young man evidently became impatient. The hunter 
observed it, and added— 44 Let this drop—only be mer¬ 
ciful where you can be. I wished to say to you, have 
nothing to do with this conspiracy that is on foot. You 
will ere long doubtless be sought out, raid its arch 
intriguing leader will tTy to entice you into it. Mexico 
will have rulers enough without your arid. Now if yod* 
wish to be more active, and honest at tho same time, 
disband your men, and with your rifle at your shoulder, 
unite your fortunes with mine in the wilderness. It is 
the only life for a man who loves to breathe God’s free 
air! I like you for shunning towns and houses—they 
are fit only for women amd children ; but it’s a pity you 
could’nt be satisfied with killing Indians, without way¬ 
laying, robbing and murdering white men.” 

44 Have you done ?” demanded tho Captain. 

The hunter made no reply, but taking his hand and 
grasping it warmly, turned from him in silence and 
walked to the stern of the boat. 
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The barges had now reached the shore, and were 
run into the inlet, which so effectually concealed their 
position from the river, that no passing boat could have 
suspected their neighborhood. The Captain was not a 
little surprized on re-entering the cabin to find the priest 
added to the party he had left there. 

“ A good night to thee, holy father,” he said with 
mingled respect and freedom of manner. “ I regret I 
should have interrupted your voyage, but our stores here | 
have got somewhat of the lowest just now, and hearing 
some hours since, from my men, of the approach of a 
boat, I prepared to levy my usual toll upon *11 passers 
by." 

“ You are then the Chevalier Rapin Carra ?” respon¬ 
ded the priest. 

“ A* your service, holy father.” 

“ I know your character and will trust you.” 

“Your proffered confidence does me no more than 
justice, father. It will be some three hours yet before 
your boat will proceed, as she is freighted with weighty 
as well as costly merchandize. Your own private goods 
shall remain untouched. By the good mass! your 
presence is timely! One of my band is near his death 
and needeth ghostly comfort. 1 pray you follow me to 
my abode. It is a rude one, but none so rude that 
Death will not pay it a visit. Fair Signora, and you 
noble sir, will you accompany us?” 

The priest did not hesitate to comply when a dying 
man needed the last offices of religion; and accompanied 
by the lovers stepped on shore, and by a rude path fol¬ 
lowed their conductor to the top of the glen and across 
a natural lawn, sloping to the river. Before them, 
through the trees, they saw a bright fire, towards which 
they directed their steps. As they approached, they 
discovered that it was blazing on the floor of a vast 
cavern w hich yawned in the base of a rocky cliff that 
towered amid the forest. Around the fire and dispersed 
through the cavern, were several groups of river-free¬ 
booters, habited mostly like those in the bargo. The 
steps of the maiden faltered here. 

“ It is terrific ! I dare not go, Henride. Uncle, stay! 
Go not forward among those savage men !” She shud¬ 
dered as she spoke and clung to the arm of Don Henride. 

“ Fear not, my child I Heaven watches over theinno- 
cent and pure. Let us go forward!” 

Reassured in some degree, the beautiful girl suffered 
herself to be led into the midst of the cavern. It was 
a vast arched vault in the rock, forty or fifty feet in 
depth, from the front to the rear, with a low entrance, 
where, a few feet on the inside, expanded ’till it spread 
into a rude dome. It looked upon the moonlit river, and 
boldly commanded its winding for many a mile. In the 
mouth of the cave was stationed a heavy iron gun, direc¬ 
ted towards the river; and, arranged in various fanciful 
forms, like weapons in an armory, around the walls of 
the cavern were suspended guns, sabres, pistols and 
pikes. Strewn upon the bottom of the cave, were skins 
of wild beasts, forming couches for at least sixty men, 
many of whom were sleeping or crouching upon them. 
The group about the fire was engaged in the rude culinary 


pastime of roasting a deer in its hide. In the rear of 
the cavern the visitors noticed boxes, casks, kegs, bar* 
rels and bales of merchandize, piled to the roof, the 
fruits of the piratical adventures of these river marauders. 
Many of the men in the cave were Spaniards, Portugese 
and Frenchmen, but the majority were young men from 
the Atlantic states, of desperate fortunes and character, 
whom the fame of the river-chevalier Rapin, had drawn 
to him. Hanging from the vaulted roof of the cavern, 
they discovered a rope-ladder, which, on closer scrutiny, 
assisted by the fitful glare of the fire, they beheld was 
attached to an opening twenty feet above them. 

“ That is my sleeping chamber and strong-hold,” said 
the Chevalier, with a smile, on observing the direction 
of their gaze. “ Nature, in forming this cave, kindly 
constructed a second story to it, there being as you see, 
a cavern above this, and only accessible from below by 
this rope-ladder. When I retire for sleep I ascend this 
ladder and draw it up after me; and I need no guards 
to protect me from the assassin’s steel. But I have also 
here another apartment which I will show you.” 

As he spoke he led them to the rear of the cavern, 
and lifting a curtain, ushered them into an artificial 
apartment constructed within it. It was hung on every 
side with the richest tapestry, and furnished with otto¬ 
mans and luxurious sofas. The floor was overlaid with 
soft panther’s skins, and highly finished weapons of war 
and of the chase were hung, as ornaments, about the 
entrance. From the centre was suspended by silver 
chains a lamp of the same material, which shed a clear 
and brilliant light throughout this gorgeous apartment. 
They looked about them with surprize. Ere they could 
realize what they saw, two slaves entered bearing costly 
wines and refreshments upon chased salvers, and with 
the hospitality of a princely host, yet not without charac¬ 
teristic irony, their entertainer desired them to partake 
of the wines and viands. 

“ This Sicilian is scarce inferior to nactar, holy father. 
It will suit your palate, being a favorite wine of the 
Church. But for the delicacy of my taste it would now 
have been in the vaults of the Monastery at Saint Louis, 
whither it was on its way when I interrupted it. You 
will like those figs. They were sent as a present from 
the Convent of Ursuline’s at Orleans, to his Reverence 
of Montreal, but missed their way. The salvers, I see, 
attract your eye. They once did service in the Bishop’s 
palace at Havanna—you perceive they still bear.his 
armorial bearings.” 

“ Young man, it ill becomes you to add mockery to 
sacrilege,” said the venerable priest, sternly. “ I can 
partake in no spoils from God’s heritage. Lead me to 
the dying man. Thy guilt and levity have pained me.” 

“ Pierre, how is Louis EmisteT” the Captain demanded 
of his slave. 

“ He die jus’ aft* sun down, mas’ Capt.*,” answered 
the African. 

“ Heaven then hath shrived him, holy father,” said 
the chief, carelessly. 

“ Heaven have mercy on his soul,” muttered the 
lather, crossing himself devoutly. 

“ Amen!” responded Don Henride and Adele* 
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The Chevalier looked upon the devout expression of 
the lovely girl’s face as she repeated the prayer, and 
some emotion seemed to possess him, evidently excited 
by her beauty. He glanced at her again, and a third 
time under its impulse, Until his manner attracted the 
lover’s eye, when he turned carelessly on his heel as if 
to leave the apartment. At this instant, a bugle was 
sounded sharply in the distance. 

“ Ha! what means this signal from that quarter 1” he 
cried, starting with undisguised surprize. “ L’ Eveque,” 
he said, turning to an inferior officer, who then entered 
hastily, as if to communicate some intelligence— 
44 Eveque, I know it! My ears are as sharp as thine. 
On your life answer for the safety of these prisoners on 
my return.” 

44 Prisoners!” repeated Don Henride. 

But the Chevalier was gone. At the outer entrance 
of the cavern he met his lieutenant. 

44 What means this, Albert? Ha! there it sounds 
again!” 

44 1 have just descended from the look-out, and from 
its summit could discern a barge at anchor a mile up the 
river, from which it came. As I came down a small 
boat put off from it, and is now making towards our 
port.” A third time the bugle was heard. 

44 That bugle rung with a military key. It may be a 
detachment of soldiers sent against us—yet they would 
hardly herald their approach. It seems a note of parley 
too! Get the men under arms and be ready to resist 
any hostile attack. I will go and see what visitors we 
are likely to expect.” 

With these words, Rapin hastily descended to the 
river and sprang into a small boat which lay beneath the 
branches of an overhanging larch, and in which reclined 
four oarsmen. The voice of their chief roused them 
from their indolent repose, and in an instant the light 
boat was swiftly following the line of the shore, yet 
keeping so close in with the black shadows of the trees, 
as to be scarcely visible. The oars were muffled, and 
so lightly were they dipped in the water, that they 
glided along noiselessly. In a short time, the sound of 
oars was heard approaching from up the river. He 
then bade his men cease rowing and keep still by hold¬ 
ing to the limb of a tree, beneath which they were pas¬ 
sing. The strange boat soon appeared in sight, descend¬ 
ing the current a few yards from the shore. It came 
opposite to them, and the chief saw that it was rowed 
by six men, and that two gentlemen, one wrapped in a 
military cloak and the other in a citizen’s dress, sat con¬ 
versing in the stern. Above their heads a small white 
flag floated in the moonlight. The robber chief let 
them pass, saying to himself— 

44 This looks like the opening of the conspiracy, 
worthy Boone warned me against. Let them go to the 
cavern. I will be with them as soon as I ascertain the 
complexion of the craft anchored above.” 

The boat of the strangers kept on its way without 
interruption, and the Chevalier continued to pursue the 
winding shore of the river as before. Half a mile fur¬ 
ther above, he came in sight of a large river lugger, such 
as were, in that day, built to dctcend the great rivers of 
17 


the West. It had two short masts, and one half of its 
length was covered with a roof, on which a sentinel was 
pacing to and fro. On the forward part of her, was 
plainly visible, a couple of mounted carronades, and m 
large number of men were on board of her. 

44 1 must guard against treachery I see,” said fhe young 
river-chief, after surveying the vessel for a few minutes. 
44 Ha! what have we here?” he suddenly exclaimed, 
starting up, 44 By heaven 1 another craft, the very fel¬ 
low to this I” 

The object that attracted his attention, was a second 
barge, with sails hoisted, that slowly swept in sight 
around a point above, and came majestically down the 
stream. When within a short distance of the other, it 
lowered its sails, rounded to and dropped anchor. Be¬ 
fore he recovered from his surprize, a third vessel, of 
a smaller size and different construction, made it* 
appearance, and then directly after came a fourth, and a 
fifth, ’till eleven, barges, keel-boats, peroques and lug¬ 
gers, with a vast square flotilla, burdened with camp 
equipage, had hove in sight round the point, floated 
down and dropped anchor opposite to his position. 

44 This arrangement looks warlike, and were it not so 
imposing, I should fear it was an expedition against me,” 
said the young Captain, who had silently observed their 
movements. 44 It is the scheme against Mexico come 
to a head, and yonder boat I passed, doubtless bears 
some proposition for Rapin of the Rock to join it. I 
will return and give these gentlemen a hearing. They 
little suspect what interest the outlaw, Rapin Carra, has 
in this matter. Bend to your oars, men! 1 would be at 
the rendezvous!” 

The strangers, on arriving opposite the strong-hold, 
had pulled in near the shore, and hailing, asked permis¬ 
sion to land and be conducted to the Chevalier Rnprrr. 
His lieutenant received them and led them to the cavern, 
in the front of which the whole band was drawn up in a 
hostile attitude. Here, under a guard, they were 
detained until the Captain’s arrival. He was soon seen 
advancing across the mountain space between the river 
and the cave. 

44 Is this the Chevalier Rapin, I address 7” asked with 
courteous ease, the gentleman in the military cloak, 
meeting him a step or two ere he reached them. On 
being answered in the affirmative, he added’, in a lower 
tone of voice, as if inviting confidence— 44 It would give 
me pleasure to hold a few moments conversation with 
you apart from your people.” 

The Chevalier preceded them into the cave, and 
signified his readiness to listen. They stood beneath a 
lamp which cast its brood light upon the countenance 
and person of the gentleman who had addressed him, 
and revealed a face foil of intellect, an eye piercing as 
the eagle’s, features noble and well defined, and a fore¬ 
head proud and commanding. His bearing was charac¬ 
terised by native ease and dignity of manner, and there 
was a certain military elegance in his mien that dis- 
dnguised him both as a soldier and a gentleman, On 
the countenance of the other, who was taller and stouter 
than his companion, was stamped resolution, singularly 
blended with benevolence. .He was a dark, handsome 
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man, and looked like, as he was, a high-born Milesian 
cavalier. A moment was passed in mutual scrutiny of 
each other's persons, during which the young Captain 
was not less struck with the commanding port of one 
and the chivalrous bearing of the other, than they were 
impressed with the fine, manly person and courteous 
manners of one whose profession was so lawless, and 
with whom crime was daily pastime. 

“Sir Chevalier,” said the military man, at once 
unreservedly opening the conference, “ you see before 
you the leaders of an expedition, which has been three 
years maturing, for establishing an eastern Mexican 
empire, the capital of which shall be—” 

“ Now, Colonel,” said the Milesian, interrupting him, 
“ I fear you unfold our plans too freely.” 

“ Nay, Blennerhassot, the Chevalier must have all our 
confidence or none. New Orleans, Sir Chevalier, we 
design shall be the capital of our new empire. Once in 
possession of this city, and 1 can count upon twenty thou¬ 
sand Mexican troops and a largo Spanish fleet, in thirty 
days thereafter. The possession of this key to the great 
valley of the West, will give us the empire of it, and 
from the lakes to the Mexican gulf, from the Alleghanies 
to the Rocky Mountains, there will be established one 
individual Empire that shall own no rival. We are here 
to invite you to join us.” 

He paused, and fixed his penetrating glance upon the 
young Captain’s face. For a few moments he seemed 
to reflect upon the startling disclosure he had listened 
to, then said— 

“ Methinks, gentlemen, this scheme were feasible 
could you possess yourselves of New-Orleans, and after¬ 
wards receive the promised strength from Mexico.” 

“New-Orleans is weakly garrisoned, and we have 
hopes also of getting one high in command there to 
favor us. Should he not do so, we have forces with us 
sufficient, with your aid, to ensure success, if a bold 
stroke is made. With regard to Mexico, you should 
first know its peculiar politics, and the basis of our 
hopes from that quarter. The Empire of Mexico is 
divided into two great political parties, the heads of 
which are two rival aspirants to the throne. One of 
them is he who is already in possession of it through 
usurpation, the other is a young girl, the daughter and 
heir of the late Emperor, whose sceptre is now unjustly 
wielded by his brother and her uncle. The Princess’ 
faction finding it in vain to overthrow him, have deter¬ 
mined to divide the Empire and establish a new one, 
and place the Princess at the head of it. A proposition 
has been made to this government for aid in this project, 
but it was declined. Miranda, their ambassador, then 
made private overtures to myself and others to which I 
have acceded. Thus far are our plans ripened. Within 
a mile of you lies our fleet of eleven boats with seven 
hundred men. Add to our forces your own, and receive 
in our army for yourself the rank of a Colonel.” 

“ This were selling prudence for servitude—my liberty 
for a badge of slavery. No, gentlemen, I am content as 
lam.” 

“ Where now you command but a handful of outlaws 
you will then command an army,” continued the other. 


“Yet I had rather be the chief of a band of outlaws 
than be second in an Empire.” 

“You will gain inexhaustible wealth.” 

“ My resources, gentlemen, are now sufficiently ample. 
Not an argosy goes freighted by but does homage to my 
power. No, gentlemen—the hand of the Princess would 
scarcely tempt me from my rock.” 

“ The hand of the Princess!” repeated the chief con¬ 
spirator, with a glance of mistrust. “ Can he suspect T” 
he said, aside to his companion. 

“ It may be,” answered the other, with a smile, “ you 
had best not urge him further lest he rival you. I* faith! 
he is a proper looking frco-companion!” 

The other bit his lip and slightly smiled. The quick 
ear of Rapin had caught even* word. 

“Pray, gentlemon, where is this Princess during the 
pending of the expedition ?” 

“ Awaiting the issue in a convent at New-Orleans, 
under the protection of an uncle high in rank in the 
Romish church, and one of the spiritual leaders of our 
confederacy. He was to have been with us at our island 
rendezvous some weeks since, to confer with us, but 
impatient at his delay, we have already launched forth 
upon the enterprize.” 

“Was he a tall, venerable man, with white locks T” 
asked the Chevalier, with some interest. 

“ Yes !” answered the conspirator, with surprize. 

“ And is the Princess very fair, with soft blue eyes 
and hair like a cloud in the sunlight t” 

“ You have described her with equal poetry and 
truth,” said the Milesian, smiling. 

“ Gentlemen, Iicill join you in this expedition,” he 
said, with a readiness that surprized them. 

Again the chief of the conspiracy bit his lip and 
seemed to search with his dark piercing eyes, the inmost 
heart of the young man. But the quiet expression of 
his face baffled even his keen scrutiny. 

“Do you mean what you say, Sir Chevaliert” he 
asked with doubt. 

“I do! To-morrow I will follow your fleet, and on 
its arrival at New-Orleans, place myself and men at your 

disposal.” 

Again the searching glance of the conspirator scanned 
his face, and then, as if throwing aside an unworthy sus¬ 
picion, he frankly grasped his hand. 

“Be it so—we gladly accept your services. It is 
time we should return to our flotilla and get under 
weigh, for the dawn must find us many leagues below 
this.” 

“ In the morning, I will follow you with my boats. 
Adieu, gentlemen!” he said, as he took leave of them 
at their boat. 

The young river-chief followed with his eyes the 
ascending barge, until it was lost by a bend in the shore. 

“ There goes a dark and dangerous man,” he then 
said. “ But with all tho subtlety of his active spirit, 
with all his towering ambition and arch diplomacy, I 
will defeat his hopes, if, what I begin to suspect with 
reference to my fair prisoner, prove true, I will snatch 
the prize from his very grasp, for I like not the man. 
There is a cunning, serpent-like look in his eyes, that 
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my nature rises against. It were strange indeed, if 
what I believe prove trne! I will at once confirm or 
destroy my suspicions. How the past rushes back at 
the thought!” He turned and walked towards the cavern 
as he spoke. 

44 Your lieutenant reports the keel-boat ready to pro¬ 
ceed, Captain, 0 said one near him. 

He turned and beheld the huntsman. 

44 Then proceed on your way in peace, brave hunter. 
Farewell!” and the Chevalier prepared to go forward. 

44 But the passengers? 0 he ventured to inquire. 

44 They will remain,” was the decided reply. 

44 Young man, surely you will do no wrong in this 
matter.” 

44 Who made you my judge, sir?” criod the Chevalier, 
angrily. 44 Leave me while you can do so in safety.” 

The old hunter gazed after him a moment as he strode 
towards the rock, and then with a sigh, turned his foot¬ 
steps towards the barge. Shortly afterwards he was 
proceeding on his way up the river. 

The Chevalier was soon in the presence of his prison¬ 
ers. 41 Holy father, I would a word of private con¬ 
ference with you,” he said, as he entered. 

The priest followed him into the large apartment of 
the cavern and seated himself near him in a recess. 

44 Reverend father, I would ask thee first who the 
noble youth is with thee?” 

44 Nay, son, it can matter little to thee 7” 

44 It matters much. Be frank and open. I know 
more than you suspect my knowlodge of. Is ho the 
maiden’s brother?” 

44 No, save as a Christian,” 

44 Humph ! I thought as much. Is ho not her lover.” 

44 Nay—they are both but children.” 

44 And yet, holy sir, you are ready to wed her to an 
arch and hoary conspirator, as the price of assisting to 
rcstoro to her half of her empire.” 

44 How know you tins ?” 

44 Answer me, father—is the maiden not the Princess 
Adele, whose right to the Mexican sceptre is now con¬ 
tested?” 

44 1 may not conceal it from thee,” answered the 
priest, surprized and alarmed. 

44 Wherefore is she with thee ? It is because impatient 
in thy ambition to place her upon thy brother’s throne, 
thou wouldst hasten to sacrifice the victim. Old man, 
thou art hoary in guilt to do this thing even in thy mind ! 
Dost thou not see she loves the youth as her life, and 
even the cloister will tell thee to make over a maiden’s 
plighted heart to another is to break it. And to whom 
wert thou about to give the lovely girl ? A man twice 
her age r familiar with all duplicity, and whose thirsty’ 
ambition would even make her a stepping stone to still 
higher powers than her hand could confer. A dark and 
corrupt man—a traitor to his country and his honor. 
And in such a guilty bosom you would lay this spotless 
dove! Think you it would rest there long uncontami¬ 
nated ? No, no, holy father! Who is this youth ?” ho 
demanded abruptly. 

44 A Mexican grandee’s son, and her cousin german. 


They were betrothed in infancy and grew up together 
until three years ago, when it became politic to separate 
them, and to dispose of her hand to the saviour of her 
country.” 

14 And do you thus term this arch conspirator ? Am¬ 
bition—not love for your country, priest—ambition such 
as wrecked Lucifer—alone inspires him to establish the 
empire you propose. No, holy father! Her empire 
must be won by other moans and by other hands. How 
happens this youth then with the Princess ?” 

44 He followed her to her convent, and lived near it 
three years in disguise, it seems, with frequent opportu¬ 
nities of communication with her. Hearing of this, I 
removed her, to bring about, by her presence and my 
influence, a more speedy issue to the long pending expe¬ 
dition. The third day after leaving the city one of tho 
crew cast aside his outer dress and Don Henrido stood 
before me.” 

44 A gallant youth, and worthy of her. So he has been 
wooing his way all along thy voyage. Truly I like that. 
But to be sure it would not have harmonized with thy 
sacred office to throw him overboard. Father, this mat¬ 
ter must be managed differently. I have done much 
mischief in my life, I will now do a good act to atone 
for it. These two must be made one this hour.” 

44 Never!” said the priest, firmly. 

44 Is thy hope in the success of this conspirator thy 
only objection 7” 

44 The only one.” 

44 Come with me.” 

He then led him from the cave, and ascended by a 
winding path to the highest summit of the rock. 

44 Now tell mo what thou seest, father, to the East 
where the moon shines bright on the river.” 

44 Surely, a fleet of many vessels sweeping past with 
the current,” he said, with surprize. 

44 Thy eyes do not deceive thee. On the deck of 
the foremost stands the conspirator chief and his friends. 
They are on their way to the siege of Orleans. Is it 
not a brave sight, father? How stately they move past!” 

44 How know you this to be his fleet?” asked the 
priest eagerly. 

44 Within the hour its chief—the husband thou wouldst 
purchase for thy niece, was here, on land, in conference 
with me. Ho made me a proposition to join him.” 

44 And you—” 

44 Consented!” 

44 And, if I rightly interpret that smile,” said the 
priest, 44 consented but to betray him /” 

44 Thou bast rightly interpreted, holy father. Thou 
seest now, that without my aid you have no interest in 
yonder expedition. That aid you will never obtain. 
Give your consent to the union of Adele with Don Hen- 
ride, and she shall not only recover the half of the king¬ 
dom, but the two shall sit together on the very throne of 
the Montezuma.” 

44 There is a strange power in your words. How wilt 
thou assure me of their fulfilment?” 

44 Had the late Emperor no other child than this 
daughter?” asked the Chevalier abruptly. 
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“ He had a son, who, if he had lived, would be now 
twice her years.” 

“ What became of him ?” 

“In early manhood he became dissolute, drew his 
sword upon his imperial father, and then fled into the 
mountains, where he gathered around him a numerous 
band of the refuse of society, and by his depredations, 
filled the land with terror. Finally he was outlawed 
and afterwards taken and beheaded.” 

“ It was a faithful friend who died in his stead. Don 
Ferdinand Calatreva stands before you, reverend father!” 

The priest star ted hack with alarm, as if he had seen 
a spirit, and then, with dilnted vision stared upon him 
with horror, as he stood before him bareheaded in the 
moonlight. At length he gasped— 

“ I do recognize thee, fearful man ! It is my brother’s 
very voice and bearing. Oh, my heart would yearn to 
clasp thee to it. But away, away! Thou art accursed!” 

“ Nay, father!” he said, kneeling, “ I am penitent 
and beg forgiveness of thee and Heaven, for my crimes 
against my royal sire. To prove my sincerity, unite 
Don Henride and my sweet sister, Adele, and I will 
place them upon the throne which is mine by right, and 
which my uncle has usurped.” 

u First prove thy sincerity by doing what thou hast 
promised, and thy sister shall then become Don Hen- 
ride’s bride !” at length answered the priest. 

“ Nny—I have only to set foot on the soil of Mexico, 
and lift my standard, to become in ten days the leader 
of an army that shall shake the very gates of the imperial 
capital. This army shall be at thy bidding if thou wilt 
secure my sister's happiness ns I wish. She was a 
bright cherub when I last saw her, twelve years ago—I 
have often thought of her with tears and affection. I 
had purposed never to see my native land again. But 
I will sacrifice myself for her, if need be, and by my 
duty to his child, atone in some degree for my filial diso¬ 
bedience and guilt towards my father.” 

The priest made no reply, but his manner was 
troubled, and there was a settled purpose of good or 
evil in his eye, that the young chief did not altogether 
like. They returned to the tapestried apartment, where 
they had left the lovers. 

“ Father, wilt thou do my bidding V* again asked the 
Chevalier. 

“ They shall be united,** answered the priest, gloomily 
and evasively. 

“Nay, holy father, I like not this reluctance. It 
must be done to defeat for ever the hopes of this con- 
Ipirator.” 

“ It shall be done,” he solemnly answered. u Kneel 
down my children. I will grant your wish so often 
expressed.” 

They knelt, and he performed the ceremony in a deep, 
sepulchral and ominous tone, that chilled their hearts. 

“ Now, those that God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder!” 

With these solemn words, and as the bridegroom bent 
over to kiss his bride, he suddenly drew from his bosom 
a glittering knife and plunged it first into her bosom and 
then into his. 


“ Better die thus than be indebted to the hands of 
guilt and crime for thy throne,” he cried, lifting the 
reeking blade into the air as they fell dead into each 
other’s arms at his feet. The next instant the weapon 
was sheathed in his own bosom, and be fell a corpse 
beside their dead bodies. 

The issue of the conspiracy and the fate of the chief * 
actors in it, are known te the world. Its signal defeat and 
the arrest of the leader, were effected it is said, by the 
treachery of a Captain of a band of river rovers, who had 
pretended to link his fortunes with him The subsequent 
career of Rapin of tho Hock—the bold and terrible 
Chevalier Carra—it can only be conjectured from the 
fact, that not long afterwards, a young man suddenly 
appeared in Mexico at the head of a powerful army and 
demanded the throne as his right, declaring himself to 
be the legal heir; and, that in a pitched battle, he was 
afterwards defeated and slain by the Emperor’s own 
hand. Whether this was Don Ferdinand Calatreva or 
not, neither history nor story make mention. J. H. I. 


Original. 

A THOUGHT ON IMMORTALITY. 

When in reflecting upon pleasures that add a zest 
and a charm to existence, on absent friends whom we 
trust to meet, on amusements which we hope to enjoy,* 
on anticipations of which we expect the reality—when 
in the eagerness of sanguine aspirations, and the pleni¬ 
tude of desire we paint the loved object with unreal 
beauty, and feed our minds upon baseless visions that 
naturally flow from our innate desire for worldly happi¬ 
ness, how often does tho thought invade the solitude of 
our meditations, that these pleasures must all end, that 
we meet with the absent but to part again, that all 
amusements which Earth affords are empty and transi¬ 
tory—that anticipations which we nourish, no matter 
how warmly, bring to us in their realization not half the 
pleasure with which our ardent minds had at first clothed 
them, and that finally, no matter how fondly we may 
cherish the Delusions of Life, Death roust one day mark 
us for its own, and consign to its “ starless and eternal 
slumbers,” the hopes, the wishes, and the anticipation* 
of existence. 

How unwelcome such a thought to him who can feel 
within him, no perceptions of an immortal principle, no 
assurance of a higher destiny, than that which is bounded 
by an Earthly existence, and an earthly tomb; who amid 
the clouds that lower, and the storms that gather, sees * 
no end to the murky darkness of the former, and no 
period to the horrors of the latter, save in the total 
annihilation of every perception, that makes us 
acquainted with the existence of both; to such, life 
must appear a blank, promising nothing here, and worse 
than nothing hereafter; a dreary vision, in the dim 
indistinctness of which, the present good is ever over¬ 
shadowed by the gloom of the corning evil; and if such 
be the case—if our hopes of living hereafter are vain or 
illusory, who, I ask, would willingly bear to live, or 
living, dare to die? o. L. a. 
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REFLECTIONS AT THE CLOSE OF DAY. 

BT LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

The dejfhrture of day is a natural period for medita¬ 
tion. Another portion of our brief existence is stricken 
ofT. The hopes that enlivened—the employments that 
occupied it, are laid aside, and the mind which was, 
perchance, too much elated or depressed by surrounding 
objects—subsiding, takes more accurate note of time, 
and of itself. Light withdraws its exciting vehicle, 
and silent Darkness, the sister of Contemplation, re¬ 
sumes her reign. The solemn regency of stars comes 
forth on the mighty concave, bearing witness that God 
remcmbereth his great family, around whom he hath 
drawn the curtains of repose. Perhaps the moon, 
silvering hill and vale and stream, glides on her course 
of beauty, the hostage of a more glorious orb, which 
shall soon revisit the firmament. Seem they not all to 
utter the promise of Divine love— 44 Seed-time and har¬ 
vest, and summer and winter, and day and night, shall 
not cease ?” 

Let us look back upon all the changes of the parted 
day. Let us take our leave of it, kindly and tenderly, 
as of a friend who must return to us no more. It brought 
us gifts from the “ Better Land”—opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge, of confirming good resolution into 
habit, of seeking the happiness of others, and of increa¬ 
sing our own. May we be enabled to couple the 
memory of its gifts with their faithful improvement. 
May it have spoken to us of Him who sent them and 
itself to us in mercy, and found listening and loving 
hearts. And if, as we retrace its lineaments, a tear of 
contrition should mingle with them, may it be accepted 
by Him 

44 Who, from his throne of glory hears 

Through seraph songs, the souud of tears.** 

Era we bid farewell to the day whose mantle has faded 
at the gates of the west, let us inquire if any event has 
marked it in the old time that was before us. Perhaps 
it was the anniversary of some revolution in the history 
of nations; of the birth or death of some illustrious indi¬ 
vidual—or, in the domestic annal, it may have portrayed 
some feature of joy or sorrow, of hope or adversity, 
which it is both fitting and salutary to retrace and de¬ 
press. The habit of marking our recurring days by the 
peculiar lineaments which appertain to them, imparts a 
kind of individuality which heightens their importance, 
and might aid us in so arresting their fleeting course, as 
to number and apply them to wisdom. It is a useful 
practise, to arrange systematically, in a manuscript 
book a list of events which have distinguished every day 
in the year. They may be gathered from the scroll of 
history, from general reading, especially biographical, 
and from the heart’s treasured legends of friendship and 
domestic love. To recapitulate in the evening the 
events thus commemorated, among other subjects of 
meditation, will often have a tendency to rekindle grati¬ 
tude to an unwearied Benefactor. 

At this very moment, during years that are past, 
nations may have been organising amid the pangs of 


revolution, or the horrors of war. Is our own country 
at peace ? and under the protection of laws, which give 
confidence to the weakest, and guard the rights of those 
who have no where to lay their heads ? How many may 
have mourned the fate of their dearest ones slain in 
battle ; or, musing on their adventurous course upon the 
deep, shudder at the thought of the tempest and the 
iceberg, and the shipwreck ! Are those whom we love, 
safe ? How many are now suffering from sickness, or 
bending, with broken hearts, over the couch of the 
dying! Are wo in health? Are our dear ones un¬ 
touched by the destroyer? 

Souls are at this moment going forth, some rent 
unwillingly from the body, terror-stricken, unprepared. 
Is our own ready for the summons ? Oh! bow great is 
the value of each fleeting day, which, by lengthening 
our probation, gives us opportunity to repair what has 
been omitted, to repent of what is amiss, and to take 
stronger hold of that only hope, which is to the soul as 
14 an anchor, sure and steadfast.” 

The spirit of our grateful prayer should rise upon the 
downy pinions of night, for the refreshment of sleep. 
How sweet, yet mysterious, is that balm which, shed 
on the closing eyelids, soothes the weary multitude from 
their pain, and cheats the worldly-minded from their 
44 carking core,” and divides the bad, for a while, from 
their evil practices, and renews the Christian to 44 run 
his way rejoicing.” The sad of heart lays down his 
burden ; and an act of oblivion passes over all that had 
distressed him. The traveller ceases to count the 
leagues that divide him from his native land, and the 
prisoner to measure the walls of his dungeon. The 
galley-slave bows his head upon the oar, and is as 
great as a king. The sea-boy forgets alike the storm 
that rocks the mast, and the home that he had too rashly 
left. The voyager, with the tear of parting on bis 
cheek, slumbers deeply, notwithstanding 

44 The rinitation of the winds. 

That take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafening clamors in the slippery shrouds.*' 

The poor beast of burden, whom no eye pitied, tastes 
the compassion of sleep; and the camel in the desert 
starts no longer at the bells of the caravan. The wea¬ 
ried school-boy forgets his task; and, perhaps, in some 
curtained chamber, 

44 The nurse sleeps sweetly, hir'd to watch the sick, 

Whom, snoring, she disturbs." 

The child, who, in the passing day, took its first little 
lesson of sorrow, sobs slightly in its broken dreams, and, 
turning upon the pillow, seeks pleasanter visions. The 
infant, on the arm of its happy mother, wears a smile, 
as if it heard the whisper of angels. 

With such beautiful ministrations of mercy, does the 
Father of our spirits surround the close of every day 
which he giveth us; alluring us, by the sober twilight 
into which it fades, to those acts of meditation which 
compose the mind, and then shedding on the eyelids 
that holy refreshment of sleep, which prepares the body 
for renewed toil. Ever mindful is He of the creatures 
whom he has formed; in his care for the spirit that can 
never die, not forgetting the frail flesh, nor in bis pro* 
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visions for the flesh, overlooking the spirit. So may we 
remember Him, at the birth and death of every fleeting 
day, and so do His will, that our evening meditations 
may help to lead us where there is no more night, and 
where no contrition may draw its sorrowful shadow over 
the eye of the soul. 


Original. 

THE SEAL. 


BT WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 

“Whim they were returned out of the garden from the Bath, 
the interpreter took them, aud looked upon them, and said 
ante them, ‘ Fair u the moon !* Then he called for the seal 
wherewith they used to be sealed that were washed in his 
Bath. So the seel was brought, and be set his mark upon 
them, that they might be known in the place, whither they 
were yet to go; and the mark waa set between tbeir eve*. 
Thia seal greatly added to their beauty, for it was an orna¬ 
ment to their faces. It also added to their gravity, and made 
their countenances more like those of angels.** 

The PUgrim'i JPrsfrss*. 

I. 

44 Fair as the moon !" celestial seal, 

Oh r ^£ thy mark of blessing! 

Meek ornament—I pant to feel 
The sign my brow impressing. 

To cleanse sin's spot, and make me fair, 

Beyond what beauteous angels are, 

Is thy strange power, Religion! 

il. 

41 Fair as the moon !"—woe's me ! unclean ! 

Where folly, in commotion, 

Upcasts its mire, I long have been 
Disporting in the ocean. 

To thy dear Bath, my Lord, I flee; 

So! bring the seal—affix on me, 

Eternally, Religion! 

ill. 

Now will I tell what wondrous charm 
Hath mercy's crystal waters, 

To cleanse the soul, the passions calm 
Of Misery's sons and daughters. 

Now will I sing the blessed seal, 

Whose outward impress doth reveal, 

Throned in the heart, Religion! 

IV. 

“ Fair as the moon !" ingenuous youth ! 

Who long'st to lift the curtain, 

And gaze beyond, and know, for truth, 

What now, is hope, uncertain— 

Wouldst thou, by prescience, ills forego T 
Wear thou her seal and thou shalt know 
His state, who finds Religion ! 

v. 

So simple, unsuspecting thou; 

Though constant perils find thee— 

Yea, though a willing victim now. 

Sin's dreadful fetters bind thee— 


Thou hast no fear, thou know'st no pain. 
Nor see’st thy cell, nor feelst thy chain— 
Blind, lost, without Religion! 

TI. 

44 Fair as the moon .'"—along this dark 
Wild road, by perils driven— 

Ob, fragile woman ! wear the mark 
That pitying Love hath given. 

On dangerous land, on stormy sea, 

A certain panoply will be 
The talisman, Religion! 

VII. 

How blest, to-day, avails thee not; 

How free life's book from sorrow— 
The smiles there now—a tear will blot 
That various leaf, to-morrow! 

Let light shine down upon the page 
Of youth, maturity and age— 

The only light, Religion! 

vm. 

'Tis all thou need’st, thou village maid! 

To make thy beauty glorious; 

Though in unequalled charms arrayed, 
And o’er all hearts victorious— 

One thing thou lackest —part with gold, 
Yea, all, to buy what can’t be sold 
For worldly dross, Religion ! 

IX. 

Thou city's pride !—The speaking face, 
Where mind informs each feature; 

The faultless form, and matchless grace, 
Which make the perfect creature— 
These that thou thus rejoicest in, 

W in earth; but Heaven they cannot win; 
Nought doth it, but Religion! 

x. 

'Tis all thou need'st to make short life 
A day of white-winged hours; 

From all its care-paths weeding strife, 

The thorn from all its flowers. 

'Twill soothe away thy latest sigh, 

'Twill cheer thee when thou art to die; 
Naught doth it but Religion ! 

XI. 

Yea, when before Him thoul't appear. 
Whoso ways are everlasting— 

Thy gentle spirit need not fear, 

But, crowns and praises casting 
Before His feet, thou shalt rejoice, 

And with the ransomed lift thy voice, 

Who wear the seal, Religion! 

Motion, June , 1841 . 
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Orifln.il 

THE VISION OF OLD AGE. 

BT ISAAC m’lKLLAN, JB~ 

“ How plaasant ii the vision of a peaceful corner, in a peace¬ 
ful room, reserved for our last declining year*, and tended by 
the assiduities of home, where we may sit for a term in the arm 
chair appropriated to our comfort, and discourse with old 
friends about the old things which we have seen together, and 
tell our inquiring juniors of events which already belong to 
history, or which are only kept alive In our memory; and then 
turn aside from these matters, and lend an indulgent ear to the 
prattle of little children.”— Rev. Dr. Greenwood. 

How bright the vision of a calm, 

And sweet retreat at close of life! 

A peaceful fireside with its group 
Of children, and the aged wife! 

The curtains closed—the soft lamp lit, 

The sofa wheeled beside the hearth, 

While every eye around reflects 
The inward glow of social mirth. 

Upon the venerable head 

Of Age, how proudly rests its crown! 

The snowy crown of silver hair 
Flowing in wavy ringlets down ! 

The jewelled diadem that weighs 
The monarch’s stern imperial brow, 

Is not so fair a sight to see 
As Age’s honored brow of snow. 

Mothinks I see a happy ring 
Of beaming faces crowd around 
To catch the priceless gems of truth, 

Upon the lips of Wisdom found, 

And list delighted while the sire 
Recounts the wond’rous scenes of old— 

Tells all the marvels ho has seen, 

Marvels they all would fain behold. 

Perchance upon the foiling main, 

In early life his lot was cast, 

And he hath many a year been tossed 
Upon the tall ship’s bending mast. 

Oft hath the raging whirlwind howled 
Around him in the midnight dark, 

OR hath the roaring ocean raged 
Around his tempest-driven bark. 

Oft has his shipwrecked form been hurled 
Upon the bleak and wintry coast, 

And many have his eyes beheld 
Amid the o’erwhelming billows lost. 

The savage on the unknown shore, 

Above his drooping form hath bent, 

And with a kindly wish to heal, 

Hath many a helping succor lent. 

Or haply some barbaric chief 
Wielding his deadly club and spear, 

Hath held him in his wretched tent, 

In servitude for many a year; 

Compelled him to the toilsome chase, 

Or led him forth to savage wars, 

Where frequent amid yelling foes, 

He hath been darkly seamed with scars. 


Or haply in the palm-tree’s shade, 

By gushing fount or bubbling rill, 

Or by the spreading plantain’s grove, 

Where tropic birds delight to trill, 

Or where the mango or the nut, 

Above the Indian’s cabin wave, 

Full many a year of life he knew, 

A willing captive, happy slave. 

Or haply in his old arm chair, 

He may to list’ning childhood, tell 
Of many a rich and famous land, 

Beyond the heaving ocean's swell. 

OR in great London’s crowded street, 

The ancient wanderer may have gased 
Where the old Abbey or Saint Paul’s 
Their spires above the city raised. 

He may have leaned o’er Sbakspeare’s grave, 
Where clear the Avon pours its tide, 

Or o’er the dust of Scott have stood, 

Or mourned where glorious Milton died ; 

Up the broad Rhine he may have roamed, 
And on its castled cliffs gazed long, ; , 
Recalling many a stirring scene. 

Of days of chivalry and song. 

Or haply up the pouring Seine, 

By Havre or Rouen he swept. 

And thro* gay Paris* guarded gate, 

With pleasure-swelling breast he stept; 

Gazed on its Louvre and its halls, 

Once famous for their deeds of arms, 

Where stern Napoleon shook the world 
With all his maddening alarms. 

Or haply o’er that bright blue sea 
That breaks on green Italia’s shore, 

He sailed of old—past by the cliffs 
Of Spain, or Greece renowned of yore, 
Dropping his anchor in the Gulph 
Of Sal amis, or Scio’s Isle, 

And gazed delighted on the haunts 
That o’er the blue Egean smile. 

Such are the joys and teachings wise, 

That green old Age with Youth may share $ 
The one all smiles and beauty, grouped 
Around the patriarch’s ancient chair, 

The long, clear chart of his career, 

The sage may to the youth, display. 

Pointing the perils that beset, 

And the real pleasures of the way. 

And when his lamp of life burns low, 

And thick the damps of death draw near, 
When fading cheek and foiling eye, 

Warn of the close of his career, 

Around him draws the mourning group, 

To say forewell, and gaze and weep, 

Folding as if in rest his hands, 

He calmly sinks to his last sloep! 
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Original. 

TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 

BY MRS EMELINE. 8. SMITH. 

When twilight darkens o’er tho face of day, 

And Evening draws her shadowy curtain round, 
How like the infant wearied with its play, 

Nature lies slumbering in repose profound; 

And the bright stars their tireless vigils keep, 

Like a fond mother watching childhood’s sleep. 

As the sweet calm that comes when winds depart, 

To smooth the angry waves on Ocean’s breast, 
Night’s holy silence steals around the heart, 

And lulls its stormy passions all to rest; 

Wild joys and feverish hopes no more control, 
Memory, alone, holds empire o’er the soul. 

Then rise the shadowy ghosts of vanished hours, 

And whisper to us like the sweet south air, 

That comes in spring-time, breathing of the flowers 
It left in blooming loveliness afar! 

They tell soft talcs of friendship pure and true, 

And love, that wore no stain of earthly hue. 

Then shades of long departed joys arise, 

And phantom forms of buried hopes appear, 
Breathing, once more, the tuneful melodies 
That fell so sweetly on Youth’s raptured ear; 

Slowly they come—a dim and shadowy train, 

Bringing the heart, its dreams of bliss again. 

Ay, night is lovely! When the sun departs, 

And earth is robed in mourning for his beams; 

He sinks not in the wave, but other hearts 
Glow in the radiance of his golden beams— 

Thus, when Hope’s day-beams fade and disappear, 
They leave a lingering ray to brighten mem’ry’s sphere. 

Original. 

STANZAS. 

BY REV. J. H. CLINCH. 

Far on the horizon’s distant verge, 

Behold a dim, faint speck emerge, 

So distant from the level shore. 

It seems a speck, and nothing more, 

The straining eye no shape defined 
Can trace, to carry to the mind. 

Yet, as we gaze along the sea, 

That little speck grows rapidly, 

But still with change that mocks the sight, 

Like that which mingles day with night, 

And now a flag, and now a sail, 

Floats out distinctly on the gale. 

And nearer still, and still more near, 

We see the massive hull appear; 

The spars—the yards—the ropes—the crew, 
Successive rise upon the view, 

’Till safe in port she folds her wings, 

And slowly to her anchor swings. 


Thus o’er the Future’s misty tide, 

Far seen events all dimly glide, 

Small at the first, as ships appear, 

Large and distinct when coming near, 

Nor, ’till at hand, can careless eyes, 

Their features read, nor mark their sise. 

Yet those who oft the sea survey, 

May know that ship, though far away; 

So patient wisdom may supply 
To man, a telescopic eye, 

To scan the dim events which gleam, 

Far o’er the Future’s misty stream. 

Thus the light cloud the prophet scanned, 

Scarce bigger than a human hand, 

Showed to his clear, far-seeing eye, 

E’en when first seen, Heaven’s blessing nigh, 
Long ere the thirsty landscape grew 
Dark, in the mighty shade it threw. 

Original. 

THE SHIPWRECK. 

BY WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 

14 None others can have a tolerable idea ofwbat passed in 
tne minds of the wretched crew, as they g&sod, with vacant 
horror, on the threatening elements, and felt that their frail 
bark must soon, perhaps the next thump, be dashed to pieces, 
and they left at tne mercy of the billows, with not even a plank 
between themselves and eternity.’ 4 

The sun had gone down in a desolate night, 

And left the earth mantled in sorrow; 

| But hope o’er tho heart shed its radiant light, 

The hope of a beautiful morrow: 

The storm-god had waved his wand o’er the sea. 

And hoarse was the roar of the billow ; 

The proud ships were dashing away in their glee, 

The sailor had sunk to his pillow. 

And soon the winged tempest came wildly and bleak, 
While above its fierce w'ailings was heard, 

The mariner’s bitter and frenzied shriek, 

Like the song of the dying sea-bird— 

On an icy and rock-ribbed shore was dashed, 

A gallant bark, swan-like in motion ; 

The hoary spray over its shattered hulk flashed, 

Like light o’er the tremulous ocean. 

Beneath the dark billow with bubbling groan, 

The mariner sinks to his slumbers ; 

O’er his sea-girdled pillow the wild winds moan, 

In dirge-like and delicate numbers: 

But not all, no, not all, were lost ’neath the wave. 

There was one that survived its rude sweep; 

To tell that his comrades had found them a grave, 

44 On the beach where the bright surges sleep.” 

So in life’s fragile bark, adown time’s rough tide. 

With crowded sails we are sweeping; 

On its foam-crested billows we gallantly ride. 
Alternately smiling and weeping 
And when the frail bark that is bearing us fast, 

Over time’s tumultuous ocean; 

A wreck on eternity’s shore shall be cast. 

May we all survive the commotion. 
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Original* 

NO FICTION IS SO GLORIOUS AS TRUTH. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, during brightly glowing 
•umraen, when the sun’s vividness of beauty is desola¬ 
ting in its power, when like a hypocrite, 

“ Ha darts men down. 

Fevers with smiles, and kills without a frown 
the storms from the southern ocean, give, like the 
change and chance of human thought, the evil with the 
good. The winds forsake their fastnesses, they hold their 
riot upon the deep, and leave their benefit upon the 
clime; mitigating the heat, and purifying the atmos¬ 
phere, raising the turbid ocean, and lashing the shore 
with its loud breakers; bringing renovation to Nature 
and health to man, whilst rendering the coast a Scylla 
to the mariner. 

The harbinger of danger is seen in the distance—the 
first-born of the tempest rests like a fleecy cloud upon the 
Table Mountain; its proud supporter a mass of rocks, 
rising three thousand five hundred and eighty-two feet 
above the level of the Bay. 0 

On the northern side it looks a stupendous fortress, 
the retiring curtains flanked with projecting bastions, 
mighty in ruin, and yet too strong to sink beneath the 
war of elements. The eastern, presents one higher 
point, and is rent into bolder and more chasmed beauty, 
magnificently wild, and claiming admiration in its Tar- 
peian bearing. 

The summer months are from December to March. 
During the tempestuous January of-, the coasts pre¬ 

sented sights for tho human heart to break over—the 
shores had reverberated the loud concussions of the 
unmasted vessels, and the wreck of being had been 
tossed upon the beach. 

One dreadful morning an East-Indiaman was sent by 
nature’s buffettings, from her moorings in Table Bay; 
she dashed forwards, drifted from her course, and 
struggling gallantly amidst impending ruin, toiling for 
the sea-room an opposite direction alone presented, 
vainly striving to combat those adverse winds, and that 
land-tide of peril. The pointed rocks looked ready to 
become her fell destroyer, and when compelled within 
but sixty yards, the distress guns fired, whilst shrieks— 
the long loud shrieks of hearts where 44 hope was none,” 
drew the inhabitants toward the ocean, swelling in its 
overwhelming energy. 

And there stood one indeed attracted! a young lieu¬ 
tenant in the India service had fled a tropical clime to 
re-instate his health, and had fixed his residence within 
Cape Town. Mounted upon a fine and generous steed, 
he from the shore surveyed the threatened wreck. The 
stately vessel was rocking to her fall—the children of 
despair sent their wild shrieks upon the billow, the 
spirits of the air bent in the far-ofTspace, from their deep 
roll of darkness; Death swayed tho waters with his 
agitating sceptre; the wind was roaring louder than the 
wave, and mingling with human wail, like songs of 
triumph from the demoo of the deep. 

This officer was young, and life is precious in the 
spring of untried being; health had returned, and vigor 
braced his sinews, length of days seemed written on his 
18 


sanguine countenance, riches and honor awaited but his 
grasp. He bore a happy spirit, he loved creation, and 
he prised the breath of life—had misfortune crossed the 
horizon of his hopes, even then he would have clung to 
the warm precinct of existence until it blessed him. 
He rushed not heedlessly on danger, he felt the full 
value of his offering; at that moment he appeared per* 
haps too like the precious flowers of the spring, pre¬ 
destined to wither before the summer’s sun has touched 
their petals. Why do we throw the meditative and the 
happy into the tented field t Should they feel the stress 
of war, and be called to the action of the fight f The light 
of Heaven as it fell upon the soldier exactly defined 
both his face and figure, and touched with its own relief 
the conflicting scenes around, apt image of the ease with 
which Saint Clare adapted his finer sympathies to those 
with whom he mingled. His unaffected kindness to 
others, almost in proportion as they had nothing to return 
him for it; no enthusiasm to render back unto him,as a 
tribute to his genius, no revealings of high and cultivated 
intellect to respond to his beautiful aspirings, too power¬ 
less to aid his ambition, and only sufficiently efficient to 
excite his energies for their well doing. It was this 
entire freedom from selfishness that blended with and 
richly harmonized all his individual peculiarities, for 
these he possessed, and there was oftentimes a seeming 
contradiction in the repose of countenance, and voice, 
and attitude, to which it appeared incontrovertibly as 
nature’s will, that he should give indulgence and the 
inward agitation of a spirit alive to all the vicissitudes 
of life. A finely modulated intonation of carelessness 
and indolence pervaded his general conversation; the 
very spirit of repose was nestling in loveliness on those 
sunny features; the Dove of Peace had fixed her 
anchorage in that young bosom, and his chequered lot 
appeared unable to disturb her sweet and deep repose, 
though it was a soldier’s breast that cradled her!— 
though ocean’s roar had been her lullaby! and the spirit 
of the storm beat over her! 

The 44 Emma” was filled with young cadets, and those 
boys in the sun of fortune contemplating peril, were 
more peculiarly his brethren! they strained at his heart¬ 
strings, they were his own, his destined sharers in the 
toil and hazards of a foreign land. He lashed a rope 
around his body, and plunged his war-horse in the deep. 

I surveyed him calmly, for I knew Jehovah was upon 
the ocean with him, guiding the whirlwind, and direct¬ 
ing the but seemingly unlicensed storm. 

I never yet could gaze on being in its vividness, and 
image Death in its invariability. I saw that creature, 
full of life, and sense, and soul, and strength, and beauty; 
the unbounded waves appeared toe powerless for his 
engulfment, the mighty winds too nerveless to destroy 
that spirit’s high imaginings, and the wide sea too nar¬ 
row for his grave! 

He rode the storm, and to his glorious intent the ele¬ 
ments seemed ministering. Bold and giddy was his 
career; I watched his pilotry until my overstrained idea 
shadowed the Guardian Angels of the good, hallowing 
that stripling’s course. The sparkling foam was crest*- 
II ing itself around faun, and bis habiliments looked folds 
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TO A WOUNNDBD BIRD. 


of light—hi* champing steed seemed walking upon the 
waters, and for awhile they moved the conquerors of 
danger. There were acclamations from the vessel, and 
cheerings from the shore, at least in after hours I heard 
so, for to me sound was not in creation—that dread 
moment could alone retain the intense, distended, burst¬ 
ing sense of vision—sight became an 41 Aaron’s rod.” 

Soon was the angry ocean worked into higher tem¬ 
pests, the battling billows, heaped upon each other, 
formed eddying whirlpools in their dark concaves. I 
beheld this glorious adventurer toiling upon the wave— 
its unstable ascent he gained, the treacherous element 
rested, one only second, forming a dangerous pinnacle of 
height and light, to sadden the deep replunge that death 
and darkness claimed. I beheld him uplifted as if in 
triumph—and then—I saw but the full hcavings of the 
main. 

I knew the Great Cause of all effect had then resumed 
his own—mighty to save, He knew' that noble heart had 
done its ministering work below, and claimed no need-1 
less warfare from His creature. Upon God’s earth I 
had but him to soothe, to cherish, and to love me, yet 
would I not have spared that dead brother, for twenty 
living ones—for, me thought full 9urely his grave was in 
the deep, and his Ptean was upon the sounding waters. 
My brain was dizz.y then, and the piercing strife of; 
voices entered— 44 He is safe!”— 44 safe!” w r as echoed 
and re-echoed in joy’s strange clumor of felicity. I 
looked once more—Reginald ! my Reginald Saint Clare 
was climbing the vessel’s side, and the wide ether was 
ringing with the shoutings of her crew. 

Soon stood in safety those sojourners of fortune, and 
the last surge had laved the youthful pilgrims. Hearts 
trembling even in security, and cheeks pale with the 
bliss of rescue—eyes all bright amid their rising waters, 
and little schoolboy bosoms throbbing from their first j 
trial in adversity, were taught the unequal pulsations of i 
a troubled joy. Then arose the laboring spirit’s aspi¬ 
rations, albeit untold, unheard, and seen but in a rising 
glance of gratitude acknowledging the Omnipresent 
Deity. 

The saving instrument of Providence, as worn, as 
blest as were the rescued, wept heaven-born tears. 
Another vessel in a similar state of desolation was before 
him. Without calculating upon his impaired power, 
and disordered nerves, whilst o’er the reeling wreck, the 
savage storm beat in its fury, he proceeded to the rescue 
of man, his brother man—but the commissioned billow 
bore him to his God. The measurement of life is deeds, 
not years. 

Twas thine, Saint Clare, sublimely great and good. 

For man, thy brother man, distress'd, to dare 

The direful passage of the raging flood, 

And join the frantic children of despair! 

There it was thine in comforts balmy tone, 

To soothe their sorrows 'mid the tompest’s roar— 

To hush the mother’s shriek, the stripling’s groan, 

And boar the suff ’rers trembling to the shore. 

^hen this mighty orb in dread alarm. 

Shall crash in ruins at its God’s decree, 

The saving Angel, with triumphant arm. 

Shall from the wreck of all things rescue thee! 


Original. 

TO A WOUNDED BIRD. 


Poor bird ! No more on airy pinions 
Shalt thou carol in the sky; 

An exile from thy wide dominions, 

Thou wilt seek the earth and die ! 

To thee the realms of air were given, 

And skies in azure garments drest; 

’Twas thine to wander high in hea%*en, 

And fold the white clouds round thy breast! 
Thou wert the child of storm and light. 

Now borne by tempest-winds along, 

Then urging on thy upward flight. 

And greeting earth and sky with song. 

The grove was thine—the sunny grove, 

And there in re vein,’ with flowers, 

You sung your song of endless love 
To gay coquettes in other bowers ! 

But woe for thee! No more the sky 
Shall kindle at thy melody; 

And trembling groves shall teem with song. 

And laughing streams shall dance along; 

The sky as bright with clouds of gold, 

Shall other warblers still enfold, 

And merry all w ith songs of love, 

As when thy sweet strains filled the grove ! 

And like to thee, thou child of song, 

The soul with lightning pinions flies ; 

Now revelling ’midst the starry throng— 

And sweeping wildly through the skies, 

Or blest in groves and verdant bowers, 

Where love flies singing through the air; 

It woos around the smiling hours, 

And holds them chain’d and blushing there ! 
But unlike thee, when Death appears, 

It folds not up its drooping wings, 

But smiling gaily through its tears, 

Up to its cloudless home it springs, 

And filled with holy melody, 

It nestles rapturous in the sky. 

E. H. 


Yorice’s Or IRION or Gravity. —Sometimes, in his 
wild way of talking, he would say that gravity was an 
arrant scoundrel; and he would add, of the most 
dangerous kind too—because a sly one; and that be 
verily believed, more honest, well-meaning people were 
bubbled out of their goods and money by it in one twelve- 
month, than by pocket-picking and shop-lifting in seven. 
In the naked temper w’hich a merry heart discovered, be 
would say there was no danger—bat to itself; whereas 
the very essence of gravity was design, and consequently 
deceit; ’twas a taught trick to gain credit of the world 
for more sense and knowledge than a man was worth; 
and that, with all his pretensions, it was no better, but 
often worse than what a French wit hud long defined it, 
viz.—a mysterious carriage of the body to cover the 
defects of the mind.— Sterne. 
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PRIDE. 


Original. 

MAY. 


BT FRAWCES §. OSGOOD. 

It is a blessed impulse, wrought 
Within us, by the glorious thought, 

That tells, in moments free from sin, 

Our high and star-twinned origin. 

They call it wrong, unholy, vain. 

The struggle of a soul insane! 

It is not vain, the Pride, that thrills 
Our spirits, nerving them to ills; 

The pride, that bears us through the world, 
With tranquil brow and lip uncurled, 

And an undying trust within, 

A glimpse of glory yet to be. 

An Eden-hope, that charms from sin, 

And smiles along life's stormy sea. 

'Tis not unholy—when it stirs 

The hearts of Heaven's worshippers: 

It is, perchance, a herald-ray 
Of cloudless and eternal day; 

A spark of that unfailing fire. 

That quivers in the seraph-choir, 

When, with veiled eyes and folded wing, 
Beneath the 'illumined throne they sing, 
While lyres of light, low warbling round, 
Soft to their glancing hands resound. 

Oh! he, within whose spirit-frame, 

Too wildly burned that precious flame, 

Then darkened into crime and shame, 

Who lifted his unhallowed gaze, 

Where dwells the Blest, the Pure and Lone, 
And drank, with maddened soul, the blase, 
That flashed from that resplendent throne, 
Until the nameless, lightning thought 
Within his impious spirit wrought, 

That quenchless kindling, doomed to be 
His curse, thro’ dread Eternity! 

How must his wild heart have forgot 
The Love that lit his angel-lot, 

When dark he stood and unforgiven, 

The only shadowed thing in Heaven! 

And heard, and shrank to hear the first, 
Deep peal of thunder round him burst! 
When He, whose lowest, lightest word, 
Thro' all that limitless dome was heard, 
Sent, on the sweet, untroubled air, 

His swift, loud blast of vengeance there! 
When Seraphim and Cherubim, 

In silence breathless as the tomb, 

While trembled every snow-white plume, 
Bent down their radiant heads to him, 

Who never, 'till that hour, had given 
A tone, untuned by Love, to Heaven! 

How must his ear have lost the strain 
That Peace was wont to murmur, when 
That Heaven, with step profane, he trod, 
And dared to battle with his God! 


Mat in die fragrant forest sings. 

For Winter's cold hath passed away, 

And from the grass the field-lark springs, 

To greet the beams of opening day. 

And far around the mountains rest. 

Their sunlit peaks attired in green, 

Stretching far inland, to the west, 

With snow-white villages between. 

Rustling upon tbe river's sand 

In clusters bend the springing reeds, 

And gladly in the furrowed land 
The sower drops the yellow seeds. 

Gladly—for autumn winds ere long 
Through all the lovely harvest-days, 

Filling die reddened woods with song, 

Shall cool him in the rustling maize. 

All things are fair—but one there is 
Whose image in my heart doth sleep, 

Sweeter than this calm wilderness 
Amid the woodland wide and deep. 

Rough though the storms of Time may be. 

Her memory beams within my breast, 

Like moonlight on a troubled sea. 

When weary winds are lulled to rest. 

Enchantress! thou whose gentle looks 
Are peaceful as the upper sky. 

Thy voice is like the forest-brooks, 

And twilight lingers in thine eye! 

Twilight, in whose meek depths, I see 
Love burning like a vesper star. 

For thou’rt a Pleiad unto me, 

And I am the astronomer! 

H. W. ROCKWELL. 

Original. 

SONNET.—TO A MOUNTAIN RILL. 

BT ROBERT HAMILTON. 

“ Sweet fount,” I said , 11 whence do thy waters spring! 

From rocky hall or mossy moorland bed T 
I’ll trace thy sources soft meandering, 

And find the eye from which thy tears are shed.” 
Around the ash and laurel boughs were spread. 

And fairy blossoms treasures for the bee, 

The oak and pine towered proudly o'er mine head, 
While daisy, pink, and wild convolvuli, 

In nature's freaks around my path were strewn. 

Far in a glen where foot had never come, 

From a cleft rock with lichen garb o'ergrown 
Burst the sweet streamlet with a plaintive hum— 
Scarce could the sunbeam pierce the leafy night. 

Where sprang the limpid nursling into light. 
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X taw aaalhir blumlaf fair, 

Its leaves as white aa virgia anew; 

It aeem’d that Lave was aestling there, 

Aa nephyre fanned it to aad fro j 
41 a Beaaty’a hoaona there it ipread 
I«a a pot lea a learea all fair aad pare; 

Aad what ia thia aweet flower I aaid, 

A he whieper’d aoft-« La Reee d’Amear.” 


Aad there I raw theaa hath ia hlooaa, 

Oa Beaaty’a hoaona aiak aad awell; 
Bat they were eaahlenaa of the tenth, 
That to the heart aad leaaena tell s 
The leaf la wither’d, and ita hae 
So rich aad lorely, ia ao more $ 

Old Time took Beaaty aa he flew, 

Aad left to fade—" La Beee d’Anaenr.” 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 

Tire progress or Democracy, illustrated in the History 
or Gaul and France, by Alexandre Dumas. Translated by 
an American : J. if H. G. Langley.—' This is one of the most 
efficient epitomes of that portion of history of which it dis- 
courses, that has ever been given to the public. The author, 
who is of the ultra liberal party, speaks his sentiments and 
opinions in a bold and fearless manner, and perhaps the best 
portion of the work, at least, the most attractive to the Ameri¬ 
can reader, will be found in a summary of his political creed, 
embodied in the concluding pages. The rapidity with which 
he travels over the ground of history, yet seizing the most 
promiuent and illustrative characters and incidents, displays a 
mind of the most comprehensive order, and discriminating 
taste, for, in one volume, is embraced the whole of the history 
of Gaul and France, from the earliest records of its foundation, 
down to the election of Philip de Valois. The style is bold and 
original, and the translator has executed her labor, (for rumor 
pronounces it to be a lady,) admirably. All idiom and sem¬ 
blance of a foreign style are discarded, and a beautiful chaste 
diction is the characteristic of the English version. We con* 
gratulate the publishers on the tasteful manner they have sent 
forth the work. 

Miscellanies op Literature, by the author of Curiosities 
of Literature: J. if H. G. Langley.— “ A book of much mirth, 
and some melancholy," as an old writer says, and one which no 
other man but D’lsracli could have so excellently arranged. 
With him it appears to be a labor of love, an enthusiasm, to 
collect all that is curious and characteristic of the genus irrita- 
bile , and with his own felicitous imagination, invest them with 
an interest which is truly delightful. The Curiosities of Lite¬ 
rature, it is well known, betokens an immense research, and the 
Miscellanies, in every respect, do the same. In his own words, 
“they offer a unity of design, and afford to the general reader, 
and to the student of classical antiquity, some initiation into 
onr national literature. Authors and books ape not alone her* 
treated of; a comprehensive view of human nature necessarily 
enters into the subject, from the diversity of the characters 
portrayed, through the gradations of their faculties, the influ¬ 
ence of their tastes, and those incidents of their lives, prompted 
by their fortunes or their passions. The present volume, there¬ 
fore, with their brother Curiosities of Literature, now consti¬ 
tute a body of reading which may awaken knowledge in minds 
only seeking amusement, and refresh the deeper studies of the 
learned, by matters not unworthy of criticism." The publish¬ 
ers have done justice to their department of the work, and we 
predict they will receive, in return, a liberal compensation for 
their spirit of enterprize ; indeed, we conjecture that the de¬ 
mand has already been so great (while we trust it is the only 
/muse) that we have not received the work ’till so late a period 
After its publication. 

The Works or Lord Bolingbroke: Carey if Hart.— The 
name of Lord Bolingbroke, to all who are acquainted with the 
.government of England, in the early part of the last century, 
needs only to be mentioned to excite respect for great abilities, 
nod sympathy for an object of political persecution, for if ever 
there was an individual sacrificed to the intrigue and jealousy 
sj£ party, it was certainly Bolingbroke, and never, in so short a 
period of public service, did any minister occupy a wider space 
in the political horizon, or leavo behind him a more brilliant 
reputation. As a statesman, be was unrivalled, as an orator, 
unsurpassed, and as a writer, one of the most classical and pro¬ 
found who has ever adorned the literature of England. The 
present volumes contain the whole of his writings, as originally 
published by his literary executor, Mallet, with much addi¬ 
tional matter, relative to his personal and public character, and 
also a new life of this celebrated man, compiled expressly for 
the American edition. The work is produced in the first style 
of the art, and to the statesman, orator, and scholar, will be 
found invaluable. 


Memoir or Margaret Davidson, by Washington Irving .- 
Lea if Blanchard. —One of the most pleasing biographies con¬ 
tained in the language, is that of the lamented Kirke White, 
but, without in the least intending to detract from it, we are 
compelled, iu justice, to avow that the present volume is in 
every way stronger calculated to excite the feelings. The sub¬ 
ject of the memoir is also invested with a deeper interest than 
the youthful White, for what can be more melancholy beautiful 
than to read of a fragile blossom of humanity endowed with tba 
highest mcutal attributes, slowly sinking beneath the prema¬ 
ture blight of decay ; a young spirit sweetly pouring forth its 
aspirations in the solitude of the world, and finally yielding 
itself with Christian resignation into the hands of its Creator. 
It is almost needless to say that the accomplished author of tba 
Sketch Book has compiled one of the most delicious biographi¬ 
cal morceaux extant, and sincerely do we regret that our col¬ 
umns will not permit us to dilate in the elaborate spirit of criti¬ 
cism upon its merits, or to present some of the many beauti/hl 
poetical gems with which the volume abounds. One, however, 
we cannot refrain from transferring to our pages, written at 
the early age of fifteen, and, alas! her final year, replete with 
intellect worthy of the most gifted child of song. 

THE NATURE OF THE SOUL. 

“ The spirit, what is it J Mysterious, sublime. 

Undying, unchanging, for ever the same. 

It bounds lightly athwart the dark billows of time. 

And moves on unscorched by its heavenly flame. 

Man owns thee, and feels thee, and knows thee divine; 

He feels thou art his, and thou never const die. 

He believes thco a gem from the Maker’s pure shrine— 

A portion of purity, holy and high ; 

*Tia around him, within him, the source of hie life, 

Yet too weak to contemplate its glory and might; 

He trembling shrinks back to dull earth's humble strifo. 

And loaves the pure atmosphere glowing with light. 

Thou spark from the Deity’s radiant throne, 

I know thee, yet shrink from thy greatness and power; 

Thou art mine in thy splendor, I feci thee my own. 

Yet behold me as frail as the light summer flower. 

I strove in my weakness to gaze on thy might. 

To trace out thy wanderings through ages to come, 

’Till like birds on the sea, all exhausted, at night, 

I flutter back, weary, to earth, as my home. 

Like a diamond, when laid in a rough case of clay, 

Which may crumble and wear from the pure gem enclosed. 

But which ne’er can be lit by one tremulous ray 

From the glory-crowned star iu its dark case reposed." 

The Queens or England, by Agnes Strickland: Lea if 
Blanchard. —Research, erudition, and a correct style, are the 
evident characteristics of this publication. It is not merely a 
narrative of the lives of the royal heroines which its appellation 
conveys, but also a historical dissertation of the times in which 
they lived, commencing with succinct sketches of the lives of 
the earliest British and Saxon Queens, up to Matilda, wife of 
the Conqueror, the first of the Anglo Norman Queens, and 
mother of the succeeding line of monarchs, whose sovreignty is 
now invested in the person of tho prevent Queen of England. 
With the Lile of Matilda, the work correctly commences, and 
is continued down to our own day. No incident, detail, or 
information, to be found in English or foreign chronicles, 
antique records, or antiquarian researches appertaining to the 
subject matter, but what has been patiently and diligently 
investigated, and brought to bear in the composition of the 
work. The result of which is, that the accomplished author¬ 
ess has given to the world one of the most valuable productions 
of biographical literature the language contains. 

Family Secrets, by Mrs. Ellis. —This little volume before 
us, contains the first tale of n series, under the bead of Family 
Secrets, entitled, “ Dining Out." It is ably written, and will 
go far, we doubt not, to expose the baneftil effects “ of one par¬ 
ticular cause of evil more fatal than all others to individual 
happiness," to disseminate the principles of temperance, and 
reclaim the wanderer from the path of temptation, at the same 
time to create a love for domestic eujoyment, the purest and 
Lest of all earthly blessings.— D. Appleton if Co. 
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The Life or Petrarch, by Thomas Campbell —Out of the 
•light materials which Mr. Campbell has had to form this biogra- 
phy, he has effected wonder* ; still we consider the subject was 
not of importance enough to occupy so much time, industry and 
learning, as he has bestowed upon it. The genius and charac¬ 
ter of Petrarch will be better traced in his immortal sonnets, 
than from musty documents and traditional records, still, to the 
admirer of the poet, the volume will prove acceptable, while, 
as a performance displaying the most perfect purity of style, 
and a judicious estimate of Petrarch’s genius, it is deserving of 
much praise. It comes from the prolific press of Carey if Hart's 
in a beautiful garb, reflecting the highest credit on their taste 
and enterprize. 

Early Friendship, by Mrs. Copley : D. Appleton if Co .— 
We do not remember having met with the name of this author¬ 
ess before, and if it is her first essay in the world of letters, we 
congratulate her upon the very clever manner she has executed 
it. Early Friendship is a volume which every mother should 
place in the hands of her daughter, as a valuable illustration of 
the exercise of moral worth, and domestic duty. 

The Young Maiden, by A. B. Murray: C. S. French .— 
We have carefully perused this volume, and can faithfully 
recommend it as containing much useful information and judi¬ 
cious advice on the most important points of the female charac¬ 
ter. 

Masterman Ready, by Captain Marryat: D. Appleton if Co. 
A charming little story, being the first part of a work written 
for, and adapted to the capacity of the youthful mind, and 
which, if approved of, will be continued in series. It contains 
an excellent moral, much useful information, and considerable 
interest. A more fitting token for young people, we do not 
know of 


THEATRICALS. 

Park. —Since our last number, the prominent entertainment 
at this house has been the production of the tragedy of Aylmere, 
written by R. Conrad, of Philadelphia, and founded on eome 
of the principal features of the celebrated rebellion in England, 
hi the reign of Henry the VI, headed by the notorious Jack 
Cade. To this character the author has given the name of 
Aylmere, and drawn it exactly to suit the powers of Mr. For¬ 
rest; that be has aucceded in this, we, with the general voice, 
agree, but do not, with the moral and heroic attributes with 
which he has endowed him. That Cade was a low, uneducated, 
brawling ruffian, all historians have described him, and how¬ 
ever virtuous Mr. Conrad may make him appear, however just 
the cause which he advocates, yet we fear that the true historic 
character of Cade will militate much against the popularity of 
the piece. An able commentator on Shakspeare, makes the 
following sage remarks, which we consider, in the present 
instance, most applicable. 44 Deviations from the page of 
history, are of little consequence to the mere lover of dramatic 
literature, as they neither weaken the gratification, nor dimin¬ 
ish the effect of the scenic narrative. Poetry appeals to the 
passions, and imagination, like a true magician, lends her most 
powerful spells to excite or subdue them. But there are many 
to whom the great events of history are known only through 
the fascinating medium of a play or romance *, and it is fre¬ 
quently difficult, if not disagreeable to efface, in after life, the 
distorted impressions which they leave upon the memory.” I 
When viewed In the sober simplicity of historic truth, a favorite 
hero oAen loses much of his glitter, and a detested villain some 
portion of his turpitude. It is therefore of no little conse¬ 
quence to examine the materials of a dramatic fabric, to sepa¬ 
rate truth from fiction, and to show the age and body of the 
time—his form and pressure. Now our author’s hero is a direct 
violation of all history. He has selected a being who had not one 
redeeming quality in his composition, and arrayed him in the 
garbs of the scholar, patriot, and hero. We have taken the 
pains to investigate the character of 44 the headstrong Kentish- 
man, John Cade, of Ashford,” from many sources, and are com¬ 


pelled, most unequivocally, to avow that a more forbidding 
personage hardly stains the annals of humanity, but here we 
have him the nonpareil of virtue, the Tell of England, all that 
is good and noble. The genius of Mr. Conrad, we can scarcely 
believe to have comnfftted such a direct error of its own accord, 
and would willingly imagine that ha has been misguided by 
injudicious advice while in the composition of the play. These 
strictures we make, out of an honest regard for his talent, be¬ 
cause he has all the materials of a dramatic writer. His lan¬ 
guage is chaste, his similes correct, and one peculiar excellence, 
and one of the greatest a dramatic author can have, is the terse 
and vigorous manner in which he, at all times, expresses him¬ 
self. The plot of Aylmere is not well conceived; a redun¬ 
dancy of incidents and situations, render it, in some places, 
heavy, uninteresting, and unnatural; judicious curtailment, 
however, can remedy this defect, and we have no doubt Mr. For¬ 
rest must have felt this, and before its next representation in 
New York, will have condensed it materially. Another error, 
which is the besetting sin of all modern dramatists, the part of 
Aylmere is the monopolizer of all thut is really effective in the 
tragedy—all other characters being made subservient to it. 
Marianne, to be sure, has some good situations, but there is too 
much repetition of the intense in the character, or perhaps the 
actress, herself, infused too much of the lachrymose and extrava¬ 
gant into the part; be this as it may, we are convinced that 
the whole drama wants the pruning-knife liberally applied, 
when, we have no doubt, it will, and not ’till then, become a, 
favorite with Mr. Forrest’s admirers. After the engagementof 
Mr. Forrest, the theatre remained closed for a fortnight, when 
it was re-opened with Fanny EUsler, who has proved of great 
benefit to the treasury. Our opinion of this lady we have 
expressed in a former number of the “ Companion,” and we have 
only to say it remains unaltered. We admire talent of what¬ 
ever character it may be, but we condemn the ill taste of 
America, which suffers the fine arts to drag on a miserable 
existence, while it lavishes 44 the wealth of the Indies ” upon 
a foreign danseuse. 

Bowery. —The regluar drama continues in the ascendency 
at this house, proviug that a sound taste still exists in our 
city for the genuine stock of dramatic writing. We have 
had presented at the Bowery, during the last month, some of 
the best plays in the language ; Bertram, Pizarro, Macbeth, the 
Honoy Moon, the Wonder, and others, and in a manner worthy 
of the reputation of any company. The character of Bertram 
afforded Mr. Hamblin a full opportunity for his powers. Al¬ 
though we regard the moral of the drama as bad, and the plot, 
in many parts, as too meio-dramatie for the strict rules of tragic 
composition ; still there are energy and poetical beauty in thw 
language, equal to the writings of any modern author, and occa¬ 
sionally worthy of the masters of 44 the olden time.” The 
part of the Prior is the most natural drawn of all the char¬ 
acters in the piece, and contains the most beautiful portions of 
the language, we therefore regretted to behold the actor to 
whom it was entrusted, incompetent to its execution; whether 
from carelessness, or inability, we know not, but it was 
rendered a mutilated mass, cold and ineffective—a very 
nonentity in the sccue. With this support, it was not to be 
wondered at if many of the principal sceoes were totally de¬ 
stroyed—despite of this, however, Mr. Hamblin, with the con¬ 
summate tact of the artist, contrived to keep up the effect, 
and where he was well supported, as in the case with Mrs. 
Anderson, as Imogene, he imparted to the character, vigor, 
interest, and pathos. We were happy to perceive this actress 
abandon herself to the feeling of her part—to forget that she 
was acting, and depend solely upon the impulse of her own 
feelings. One great error iuto which she too oAen falls, and 
which destroys alt impersonation, is an uncertainty of her 
author—a doubt about the words of the text. To be able to 
read well, and to be sure of the diction of the character, are 
the first and most essential requisites a performer requires \ 
they are the foundation, as it were, of the dramatic structure, 
and if not firmly based, the rest of the creation will be but tot¬ 
tering and insecure. She has all the requisites to make an 
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excellent actress, and with assiduity and study, we hope yet to 
see her achieve an exalted position in her art. The Honey 
Moon has been repeated several times with great success, and 
most admirably sustained throughout. We know of no actor 
at present, except Mr. Hamblin, who, in person and understand¬ 
ing, can portray the Duke Aranza. Most actors, in their deli¬ 
neation of the character, are prolix and tragic, forgetting alto¬ 
gether the colloquial style, and delivering the language as 
they were pouring forth the patrician sentiments of Coriola- 
nus. In this respect, Mr. Hamblin particularly discriminates. 
Where the character requires the stamp of nobleness, as in 
the first act, you perceive the dignity preserved, and in the 
scenes where the peasant is assumed, he looks, walks, and con¬ 
verses as “ the honest yeoman." We congratulate him on his 
personation of this difficult part, as it shows he executes from 
mentis penetralia, and not from art or copyism, the prevailing 
blight of most dramatic professors. We take this opportunity 
of recording our testimony of praise to the very spirited per¬ 
formance of Rolando, by Mr. Barry. It was lively without 
being extravagant, chaste without being tedious, and correct in 
costume and bearing. A personator of Negro character has 
been acting his brief hour on the boards of this establishment, 
and if it had been briefer, we believe it would have been more 
to the profit and respectability of the house. We are no ad¬ 
mirers of these personators of negro abortions, and as we 
cannot say aught in his favor, we will dismiss him in the 
mercy of silence. 

National. —From the bottom of our hearts, sincerely do we 
regret to say that this splendid edifice is now a heap of ruins, 
“ a melancholy instance," as Scott has it, “ of the mutability of 
human affairs." We have no doubt it owes its destruction, as I 
well as the former building, to the torch of the incendiary, j 
but, from the severe scrutiny which has been exerted, in 
attempting to discover the perpetrators of the horrid deed, we 
trust that some clue tgill be found, which will lead to an eluci¬ 
dation of the cause, and the summary and explicit punishment 
of the guilty individuals; but ’till then, we would respectfully 
suggest that all vituperation, invidiousness, and insinuation, be 
refrained from. Suspicion is not fact, and 'till a jury of the 
land decides upon the guilt or innocence of the accused, no one 
has a right to assert or even insinuate who is culpable or inno¬ 
cent 

Olympic. —Mr. Mitchell has departed for Philadelphia with 
his unique company, to produce his celebrated series ef enter¬ 
tainments at the National Theatre of that city. We wish him 
every success, and shall be happy to welcome him back again 
to the scene of his fortunate labors. 

Chatham. —Full houses, stirring entertainments, end good 
acting, are the features of this theatre. Mr. Thorne, we again 
repeat, is worthy of the patronage with which the public so 
liberally reward# him, and to increase, if possible, the strength 
of his company, be suffers no novelty to escape him, in proof 
of which, Mr. i . R. Scott has been acting several of his best 
parts with a freshness worthy of his best days. In saying this, 
we mean no insinuation to a deterioration in his powers, but he 
appears to have cast aside a habit of suss, which, of late, in our 
opinion marred hie efforts, and again to act with impulse and 
energy. 


EDITORS* TABLE. 

The travelling season has again commenced, and from all 
quarters crowds are pouring into the city. The boats on the 
North and East Rivers, are filled to overflowing, our watering- 
places are beginning to look gay, and before the month is over, 
old Gotham will be tolerably well deserted by its inhabitants, 
end they are right, for who would remain “ pent up " in a me¬ 
tropolis, with a Bengal atmosphere, when green fields, brooks, 
rivers, and shady forests can be found for retreat, within a few 
hour’s travel, where, as the poet sings, 


“ Not rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid Nature. Mighty winds 
That sweep the skirt of some far spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 

And lull the spirit, while they fill the mind, 

Unnumbered branches waving in the blast. 

And all their leaves fast flattering, all at once. 

Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 
Of neighboring fountain, or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves, at length 
In matted grass, that, with a livelier green. 

Betrays the secret of their silent course." 

No excuse need be offered by the poorest of our citizens, fat 
not enjoying the rural landscape, when so many opportunities 
are afforded to them at a charge so small in the numerous 
modes of conveyance, and in a country, too, where the hand of 
Providence has lavished in richest profusion, his offerings of 
beauty. We throw out these remarks to direct the attention of 
our readers to the advantages to be obtained, by unbending, 
occasionally, from the monotonous routine of business, and 
looking upon the charms of nature with an unfettered spirit. 
Ennui, dull times, and “ the thousand ills that flesh is heir to,” 
will vanish like the shadows of night before the beams of tho 
morning, while they will find that the world has for them 
charms, ’till then unknown, and that existence was never meant 
to be devoted solely to the aroassiug of wealth, and the grega- 
rian pursuits of the worldling. 

Concerts. —This species of amusement seems nearly exhaus¬ 
ted, and no wonder, when we perceive that every individual wb<? 
imagines himself capable of turning a note, puts forth his name 
to the patronage of the public. We mention this, as those per¬ 
formers whose merits really entitle them to support, are, by 
the presumption of such pretenders, deprived of their just 
fame and reward. Like the mania for lectures, which, for theso 
last two years, has spread among all classes, and called forth a 
host of illiterate and egotistical humbugs, so has it been with 
the musical world ; but we are glad to observe that the disease 
is fast working its own cure, and that by the next winter, 
we will find that quackery has departed from among us, and 
science again assumed its rightful sway. 

New Music. —Messieurs Firth and Hall have published, in • 
handsome manner, the following clever pieces of music. The 
words of two of which, arc by G. P. Morris, Esq,, and are worthy 
of his poetical powers. That of" We were Boys together," is 
especially very pretty, and, we have no doubt, will become 
quite popular. The music of both is by Russell, and most admi¬ 
rably adapted to the subjects. " I caught her tear at Parting,* 9 
by Ernest Kollman, is also a very sweet ballad. " Sovouneen 
Deelish " is well arranged by Nelson. " The Vale of Aooca," 
by Charles Jeffreys, the music composed by 8. Glover, is de¬ 
serving of commendation. “ President Tyler's March," “ CoL 
Doyle's Quick Step" " L. 1 Hirer," " Major Me Pher son," " 7m 
Light Tripping Measure," and “ A Set of Waltzes for the flute," 
reflect credit upon their various composers, and display a fine 
taste in the spirited publishers. 

Boston Notion. —"What, will the line stretch to the crack 
of doom 1" we exclaimed, as we unfolded page after page of 
this mammoth of weeklies, and assuredly such a sheet, in di¬ 
mension and matter, was never before issued in any age or 
country. Its contents are the publication of several new and 
popular prose and poetical works, in the diversified paths of 
literature. Original tales and poems, the essence of our own, 
and the foreign magazines, political and domestic intelligence, 
with innumerable columns of multifarious matter, all of which 
are characterized by good taste, and printed upon a single sheet 
of most extraordinary size. Beyond this specimen of typo¬ 
graphical execution, human ingenuity, we think, cannot ex¬ 
tend, and as a curiosity of the art of printing, and newspaper 
composition, we recommend it to the public. 
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THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 

NEW-YORK, AUGUST, 1841. 


CROW NEST. 

In the neighborhood of Undercliff, from which the 
present view is taken, this beautiful mountain is beheld 
to the greatest advantage. Around its shaggy base 
sweep the waters of the Hudson, while far as the 
eye can wander, stretches the blue line of the Catskills. 
To the south lie* West Point, and immediately above 
it rises Mount Independence, crowned with the ruins 
of Fort Putnam, while on every hand some delightful 
object of the picturesque and beautiful greets the sight 
of the traveller. What a myriad of hallowed associ¬ 
ations do the surrounding objects create in the heart of 
every American, objects on which the foot has trodden 
and the eye has rested, of those illustrious men who 
risked their lives in the cause of their country’s inde¬ 
pendence. On these very plains has the Father of our 
freedom gazed, and planned the extrication of his na¬ 
tive land from the fetters of oppression. Here, too, 
have the self-proffered friends of liberty, Lafayette and 
Rosciusko, wandered, and here, also, have the plans 
of treason been meditated upon by the villain, Arnold, 
for West Point, the key of the Hudson, as it is cor¬ 
rectly designated, was then the grand object on which 
the British had placed their hearts, and in which, hod 
they succeedod, would, perhaps, for ever have sealed 
the subjugation of America, but an all gracious Provi¬ 
dence, in whose hand are weighed the destinies of 
nations in his plenitude of mercy, saw fit to blast the 
plans of villany, and preserve our country from the 
foe. Independent of these thrilling associations, in a 
poetical quality it is also curious and interesting, as 
being the scene in which Drake’s beautiful poem of i 
44 The Culprit Fay ” is laid, and certainly a more fit¬ 
ting haunt for the genii of fancy, is not to be found 
in the realms of creation. Who that has gazed upon 
it in the silent hour of night, under the star gemmed 
canopy as we have done— 

“When the moon 

Like to s silver bow new bent in heaven ” 

casts its mollow radiance on the landscape—when the 
breathing world is bound in repose, and Peace weaves 
her spell of silence over all, but must at once acknowl¬ 
edge the exquisite description of the lamented poet— 

44 Tit the middle watch of a summer's niirht; 

The earth is dark, but the heavens are bright} 

Nought is seen in the vault on high, 

But the moon and the stars and the cloudless sky, 

And the flood which rolls its milky hue— 

A river of light on the welkin blue. 

The moon looks down on old Crow-nest, 

Sbc mellows the shade on his shaggy breast. 

And seems bis huge gray form to throw, 

In a silver cone on the waves below ; 

His sides are broken by spots of shade, 

By the walnut boughs and the cedar made. 

And through their clustering branches dark, 

Glimmers and dies the firefly’s spark. 

Like starry twinkles that momently break 
Through the rifts of the gathering tempest’s rich. 
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The stars arc on the moving stream, 

And fling, as its ripples gently flow, 

A burnished length of wavy beam, 

In an eel-like spiral lino below ; 

The winds are whist, and the owl is still, 

The bat In the shelvy rock is hid. 

And nought is heard on the lonely bill, 

But the cricket’s chirp, and the answer shrill, 

Of the gauze wing’d knty-did. 

And the plaint of the wailing whip-poor-will, 

Who moans unseen, and ceaseless sings, 

Ever a note of wail and wo. 

Till morning spreads her rosy wings, 

And earth and sky in her glances glow. 

Tls the hour of fairy ban and spell, 

The wood tick has kept the minutes well; 

He hos counted them oil with click and stroke. 

Deep in the heart of the mountain oak, 

And he has awakened the sentry elve, 

Who sleeps with him in the haunted tree, 

To bid him ring the hour of twelve, 

And call the fays to their revelry. 

Twelve small strokes on his tinkling bell— 

(Twas made of the white snail’s pearly shell:) 

Midnight comes, end all is well! 

* Hither, hither, wing your way, 

Tis the dawn of the fairy day/ 

They come from the beds of lichen green, 

They creep from the mullen’s velvet screen | 

Some on the backs of beetles fly. 

From the silver tops of moon-touch’d trees, 

Where they swung in their cobweb hammocks high, 

And rocked about in the evening breeze; 

Some from the hum-bird’s downy nest. 

They had driven him out by elfin power, 

And pillowed on plumes of his rainbow breast, 

Had slumbered there ’till the charmed hour 
Borne had lain in a scoop of the rock, 

With glittering ising-stars inlaid, 

And some had opened the four-o’clock, • 

And stolen within its purple shade; 

And now they throng the moonlight glade, 

Above—below—on every side, 

Their little minim forma arrayed, 

In the tricksy pomp of fairy pride." 

Such is the opening of perhaps the most poetical poem 
of America—imagery, metaphor, and simile, are to re¬ 
pletion, throughout the whole of it, recalling to our mind 
tho fertile and fanciful genius of the Ettrick Shepherd. 
Indeed, it is a fitting compeer to Kelmcny of the Scottish 
bard, while it conveys to the reader a most valuable de¬ 
scription of American scenery. We cannot refrain from 
again quoting from the poem once more. It is the de¬ 
scription of the Sylphid Queen in slumber in her palace. 

“ But oh! how fair the shape that lay 
Beneath a rainbow bendiug bright. 

She seemed to the entranced Fay 
The loveliest of the forms of light) 

Her mantle was the purple, rolled 
At twilight in the west afar; 

Twas tied with threads of dawning gold, 

And buttoned with a sparkling star. 

Her face was like the lily roon, 

Thot veils the vestal planet’s hue, 

Her eyes two beamlets from the moon, 

Set floating in the welkin blue; 

Her hair is like the sunny beam, 

And the diamond gems which round it gleam, 

Are the pure drops of dewy even, 

That ne'er have left their native heaven." 

Beyond this inimitable and graphic description, all 
other illustration is useless, so we must content our¬ 
selves with briefly recommending a trip to this de¬ 
lightful scene, as one that will amply repay the visitor 
in all that is rich in the picturesque and beautiful. 

B. H. 
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THE GOOD FARMER. 


Original. 

THE GOOD FARMER.* 

BT THE AUTHOR OF * THE YEMASSEE,’ * THE KINSMAN,’ 
‘GUY RIVERS/ ETC. 

The Earth is ours as a sacred trust, and we must put 
it to good interest. It is to go through the hands of our 
sons, and our sons’ sons—it is to be their patrimony, and 
is to provide the portions of our daughters. Originally 
yielded to nmn as a garden, shall we return it to the Giver 
as a wilderness? Not if we feel the solemnity of our 
trusts—not if we are true to ourselves and faithful to our 
children. The Good Farmer will shrink from none of 
his obligations, but, in their cheerful acknowledgment, 
he will bring back the golden ages of the world! He 
will address himself to his labors with a teal which will 
prove him equally sensible to his duties and his fortunes. 
He, above all men, will be soonest likely to learn obe¬ 
dience to that stem religious truth, which teaches, that 
it is only by treading always in the path of duty, that 
we can promote our substantial interests. I have 
depicted, in my mind’s eye, the noble character of a | 
perfect agriculturist—perfect, I mean, within the limits 
of our human capacity for perfection. I assume him 
to be taught in his art from the earliest moment of his 
boyish performances. His eyes have first opened upon 
the fields of green in Summer, and have seen their 
maturing progress to the golden fruition of the Harvest. 
His earliest tasks have been to follow the husbandman, 
and to imitate, within his strength, the toils that he 
beholds. The exactions of a judicious parent subject 
him to the daily duties which belong to his lot in life, 
and to the profession which he is required to pursue. 
Taught thus, by early habit and education, to subdue 
his duties to the narrow limits in which his lot has been 
cast, the approach of manhood is marked by no violent 
transitions of his moral nature. The appetite which 
craves for change and various excitement, has no longer 
a power over his performances; and he passes into his 
new condition of superior trust and duty, with no other 
feeling than one of an increased human responsibility. 
The course of tuition to which he has been subjected, 
admirably subdues the presumption which is but too 
much the characteristic of all inexperienced intellect. 
He has learned to obey, as the grand initial lesson in 
the task of governing. He beholds around him the few 
paternal acres which bound his fortunes, and which, he 
wisely resolves, shall bound his appetites also. Com¬ 
manded to toil, by the direct decree of God, and equally 
by the obvious moral and physical advantages which 
result from daily labor, he addresses himself to this 
necessity with a smiling countenance, a manly energy, 
a cheerful heart, and a steady resolution. His neighbor 
salutes him with tidings of great gain in the cities by 
trade and speculation—of fortunes made in the twinkling 
of an eye, and by the mere motion of lips or finger—but 
he remains unseduced. The sun, which contributes so 

* From an agricultural oration, delivered November lost, 
before the Barnwell Agricultural Society of South Carolina, and 
never yet published. 


greatly to perfect his toils, is not more regular in his 
rising and his setting. He knows no fluctuations of 
resolve—his duties are designated from week to week, 
and month to month, and season to season; full of 
variety, but always the same, and going on as certainly 
as any one of the thousand operations in the natural 
world, of which he hourly avails himself. By this 
stability he establishes the first just proof of his superior 
moral strength. The caprices of intellect are always to 
l>e regarded as Conclusive proofs of on inferior moral 
nature. For, in the language of Samson, the wrestler, 

“ What is strength without a double share 
Of wisdom—vast, unwicldly, burdensome ; 

Proudly secure, yet liable to fall, 

By weakest subtleties V* 

The Good Farmer knows thnt he can only be successful 
by a constant, patient, undeviating adherence to his 
daily duties. Nor, pursuing them with patience, will he 
ever find them wearisome. There is nothing in nature 
less monotonous than the aspect of the progressing sea¬ 
sons, and the changing, and all lovely, aspects which 
they, in turn, effect upon the earth. From the world of 
forensic strife—from the cup of social scandal—from the 
loud laugh of the lively coterie—from the toils of the city 
and the camp—all men, turn, at length, for relief and 
restoration, to the unsophisticated face of nature, and 
find solace and refreshment; and he who contemplates 
her daily, discovers even in her seeming uniformities, 
and pure and placid transitions, the progress of a change, 
as constant as that of the magician’s glass, and far more 
wonderful than any in Arabian story. 

The Good Farmer stands in the sight of God, in a 
three-fold aspect. As a subject of his power and bis 
bounty—dependent upon his indulgence, and commanded 
by his laws—as the citizens of a community, variously 
composed, but of creatures having alike nature with 
himself, governed by like necessities and supplied by 
like weaknesses—and as an individual man, having a 
duty to himself not inferior to any of the rest* and, under 
the guidance of just laws of reflection, happily harmoni¬ 
zing with all their requisitions. In his first relation, the 
Good Farmer will seek to know, and endeavor to per¬ 
form, all the obligations of religion. The first of these 
is labor, that being the first law ever delivered by the 
Deity to expatriated man. He will know, that, without 
industry, all his prayers and painstaking, all his gifts to 
the church, and all his forbearances to his fellow, will 
still leave incomplete those performances which the 
Divine decree has pronounced to be essential. He will 
avoid all immoral contact and drive evil passions from 
his thoughts. For these, indeed, there will be little or 
no room in the heart of one who prosecutes his daily 
duties with energy and real. Such a man seldom 
departs from his estate, and only in compliance with the 
requisitions of society and the laws. No foreign attrac¬ 
tions can beguile him from those fields, which, through 
long cultivation, he at length leorns to regard with some¬ 
thing of the same affection which he feels for the chil¬ 
dren of his loins. In truth, the children of his thoughts, 
and hopes, and labors, are overy where around him. 
The old walks grow natural to his footsteps—the old 
trees wear the faces of familiar friends. He loves to 
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linger as he traverses the daily paths; to rest beside the 
fountain, or beneath the tree, and surrender himself to 
peaceful meditations. It is in this way that the choice 
humanities grow up and gather about his heart. It is 
by this sort of contemplation that his soul feels the force 
of that Divine benediction which is written on the wide 
face of universal nature; “ peace on earth, and good will 
to all men!” and higher musings than these arouse him 
to loftier if not to lovelier desires. The growth of the 
tender plant, the tiny shaft of grass, or the pale blue 
flower of the spring time, awakens him to thoughts 
and fancies, which, if they were less vague and myste¬ 
rious, would be less true to the cravings of his immortal 
spirit. The progress of the infant plant and flower car¬ 
ries him away from themselves to their mighty original, 
and his mind wanders among mysterious apprehensions 
of those yet more wondrous mysteries, the Future and the 
Eternal! These musings naturally arise to the thoughts 
of one who contemplates, long and earnestly, the fluctu¬ 
ations of the seasons—the beautiful forms of birth, and 
the scarcely less beautiful aspect of decay, in the vegeta¬ 
ble nature. It is surely no less wonderful than beautiful 
to behold the first shoot, the small green spear of the 
infant plant, as it pierces, in April, the cold and heavy | 
clod, which vainly strives to bar its progress into life 
and light. The Good Farmer, is, in some sort, the 
creator of that plant; and this conviction is well calcu¬ 
lated to fill his mind with religious musings. To be a 
Good Farmer, he must, indeed, be something of a 
religious man. If he has properly attended to his daily 
concerns, he must have acquired a habit of contempla¬ 
tion which suffers nothing in the visible world to escape 
his sight, and subjects all that he sees to the action of an 
equally vigilant thought. The most silent and unobtru¬ 
sive changes of the season, command his attention and 
awaken his solicitude. He beholds, with serious eye, 
when the forest, casting its green mantle, wraps itself in 
robes of the still gorgeous but melancholy autumn. The 
sombre tone of the wintry heavens deepen the shadow 
upon his countenance, as, in the progress of the year to 
its close, he is reminded of the shortness of life and its 
melancholy termination: nor is the change in his reflec¬ 
tions unnatural and unbecoming, when, with the opening 
of another spring, he glows in sympathetic rejoicing with 
that sun, whom he now beholds, comparisoned like a 
bridegroom, and preparing to run his fresh career of 
strength and youth and loveliness. The slightest changes 
in the woods, or upon the fields, awaken his intelligence 
and invigorate his industry; and like the sailor, to whom 
loneliness of life teaches a habit of contemplating the 
minutest aspect of the uncertain world in which he 
wanders, he learns to study the face of the heavens, and 
the language of the winds, and to trace, in the motion 
of clouds, and the pale but lovely light of different and 
distant stars, that knowledge, imperfect but still of use, 
which warns him of the approach of foul, and counsels 
him to take advantage of favorable weather. The repre¬ 
sentative of God on earth—the especial agent of his 
will—selected from all other animals to receive his laws, 
and carry out to their fit completion, his divine purposes 
on earth—can it be doubted that the elements are com¬ 


missioned in his service, even as the beast whom he 
subjects by his arts, and the savage whom he overcomes 
by his valor T 

In the economy of his plantation the Good Farmer 
insists upon obedience. The responsibility is his, and 
the authority is necessarily his also. This, he promptly 
enforces, without faltering and without delay; and in 
this way, and by this only, can he avoid the humiliating 
necessity and pain of punishment. He regards his ser¬ 
vants as so many children, entrusted to his guardian 
management, whom he is to subdue to obedience, and 
instruct in the regular toils of industry. He compels 
their labor in moderation, and rejoices to increase their 
comforts,. and to behold their growing improvement. 
Upon this depends equally their happiness and his own. 
His example is such as must contribute daily to raise 
their respect for his authority, and increase their attach¬ 
ment to his person. He is, himself, industrious, 
methodical in all his proceedings, and inflexibly tem¬ 
perate. Just in his dealings with all men, he exhibits 
to all an example of justice which must be felt, and will 
inevitably be followed in time by all in his neighborhood. 
The seeds of good are never entirely lost—the germ is 
indestructible—though they ripen slowly, and perhaps, 
only in the shade. He incurs no debt which may be 
avoided, and is thus secure from those harrassing cares, 
and wretched annoyances, which so certainly pursue the 
debtor—drive him from his labors, subject him to all 
sorts of shifts and subterfuges, and, finally, hunt him 
down to infamy and ruin. He rises among the first at 
morning and lies down among the last at night. He 
finds sufficient employment for all the intervening hours. 
Time never hangs wearily upon bis hands. He has no 
yawning exercises. He knows nothing of that cowardly 
temper which skulks from the sight of the industrious, 
and shrinks from the manly toils which the moral citizen 
delights to giapple. He suffers none of those gnawing 
miseries which dog the steps of the profligate and idle. 
His slumbers are instantaneous and refreshing. He 
springs from his couch with the cheerfulness of the bird, 
that darts upward to Heaven with the first blush of 
sunlight, and bathes its enthusiastic wings in the soft 
blaze of its dawning splendor. His habits of dress and 
.diet are uniformly simple. His carriage and manners 
are direct but gentle, frank but unobtrusive. His mind 
is prompt and lively, while the regularity of his exercises 
renders his body healthful and his spirits elastic. He 
loves amusements for their own sake, and for the vast 
moral good which their employment engenders—but his 
amusements, like those of the ancient Greeks, are such 
as interfere with no duties, produce no physical evils, 
and tend either to the exercise of manliness, skill, or 
ingenuity. He does not, because he is a laboring man, 
fancy that books are no part of his business. He knows 
better. He knows that they are essential to his duties. 
He knows that knowledge is virtue and power—that 
ignorance is beastliness and shame, and that books con¬ 
tain those lessons of wisdom and experience—scarcely 
desirable from any other source within the seventy years 
of human struggle on earth—which, if rightly studied, 
will enable him to increase, equally, his virtues, his worth. 
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his knowledge and his interests. He knows, besides, 
that, in our country, and in the present state of the world, 
there is no excuse for ignorance. The means of know¬ 
ledge are comparatively easy of attainment, and if there 
be difficulties, the love of knowledge will find it easy to 
overcome them all, even were they twice as great, as 
numerous and strong. Ignorance is, prima facie , evi¬ 
dence, of a slothful temper, a mind disposed to low 
indulgences, and a moral sense that will not often 
scruple, if temptation be obvious and the prospect of 
impunity strong. For his children, in particular, the 
Good Farmer will carefully provide all the means of 
education. Not those vicious helps in the shape of 
juvenile keys, guide books, vocabularies, etc., intended to 
make the road to knowledge a royal one, which is the 
pernicious sin of book-making in the present age—but 
those humble and much neglected books of the olden 
time, which first showed the way to the beginner, 
furnished him with a helping hand 'dll he could step 
fairly, and then left him to rough out the rest, by dint of 
his own diligence and unremitting perseverance. The 
Good Farmer feels the importance of knowledge for his 
children, to be far greater now than it was in his boy¬ 
hood, for the world every where around him is growing 
wiser and stronger, and the child who grows up in igno¬ 
rance to day, will fall an easy prey to the sharper, whose 
activity necessarily keeps pace in every country with the 
activity of the national mind. Besides, there are among 
us, more honorable reasons for his education. It is the 
virtue of democratic institutions to lift the humble into 
hope—to elevate the worthy—to subdue the arrogant— 
to stimulate and force modest merit into performance 
and noble purpose. The honors of the country are free 
to the poorest son of the soil. The only distinctions 
which they require are those of virtue and intelligence. 
Such, at least, is the theory, and such will be the work¬ 
ing of that theory, whenever education shall so far lift 
the laboring and the poor, as to make them superior to 
the glazing artifices of smooth demagogues and lying 
prophets. Shall he, who has the largest interest in the 
soil, its honors and responsibilities—shall he be the last 
to bring forward his sons in their contemplation T Shall 
they alone be excluded, by his indifference, from the 
high dignities and proud trusts to which the institution» 
of their country invite T Will he, who has so large an 
interest in their pride, their glory and their future hap¬ 
piness—cut them off from the honorable toils of that 
competition, which may confer upon the family name a 
lasting reputation, transmitting it to future generations 
in fortunate connection with that of the Franklins, the 
Pinckneys, the Hamiltons, and the many illustrious 
beside of that glorious catalogue, whose titles to immor¬ 
tality, are contained in the same charter which established 
the liberties of the country T He would be a most unna¬ 
tural father who could consider this misfortune, and 
recognize it as the sure result of his own wilfulness or 
indifference. 

In the cultivation of his fields, the Good Farmer, in 
our country, is not often to be found. The providence 
of God has been so heedful of the wants of man, that the 
creature has grown heedless and improvident for himself. 


We have very few really good formers. Nature, the 
universal and blessing mother, has heretofore left us 
little to prepare. But we have tasked her indulgence 
too for, and the necessities of our condition, under the 
wasteful manner of our cultivation, and the increasing 
numbers of our population, are forcing upon us, provi¬ 
dently, the tastes of superior labor, industry, and inge¬ 
nuity. It is becoming more and more necessary, with 
the progress of each day’s experience, to make our 
toils more general, to make our tillage more thorough, 
more analytical, and, in consequence, more intellectual. 
The business of a Good Fanner is not that of the hod¬ 
man. He must think as well as plough. He must carry 
into the cultivation of his fields a spirit of inquiry and a 
habit of research, such as necessity has already forced 
into nearly every other department of human occupation. 
The topics of inquiry and discovery are not less numerous 
in Agriculture than in Commerce, Mechanics, Manufac¬ 
tures, and those nobler arts, which refine the manners, 
elevate the mind, and subdue the heart to love, forbear¬ 
ance, and that rational temper, which makes us delight 
in seeking, and rejoice in finding, all the thousand con¬ 
cealed forms of beauty which God has every where 
scattered around us, in waiting for our search. The 
Good Farmer will seek for these. He will cultivate 
with care the lovely objects of his own land—he will 
require from the hands of Commerce the gifts, the 
fruits, the flowers of other countries. He is, however, 
first supposed to inquire what the genius of the place in 
which he lives demands. What will best grow under 
the climate and in the soil which he designs for tillage. 
He clears the sufficient quantity of land, estimated with 
due reference to the labor he resolves to bestow upon it 
—and, at the outset, as he designs to preserve his woods 
from waste, he proceeds, by the only agent through 
which he can hope to accomplish this object, to make 
manure as an essential pdrt of his annual crop. This is 
the grand essential which, until lately, has been grossly 
disregarded in our country.* For this object, he pre¬ 
serves the brush, the stubble, the leaves, and all that 
easily destructible matter which his more profligate 
neighbor consumes. There is very little mystery in the 
preparation of manure. An observing mind will soon 
adopt the best method. All matter which goes rapidly 
to decay, is proper for this purpose. How beautifully 
does nature, herself, suggest the adoption of this econo¬ 
my, when she every where provides, contiguous to the 
| soil, the substance, whether of marie, clay, lime, or 
leaves, which is to maintain its fecundity and preserve 
it from decay. There is not an element of prosperity, 
in the whole history of the earth’s cultivation, which he 
may not gather from a close analysis of the land which 
he tills—and labor, regular but in moderation, will pro¬ 
duce the necessary exercise of thought and scrutiny, 
which leads inevitably and equally to his own, and tho 
improvement of his soil. He very soon perceives and 
venerates that provision of maternal Nature that causes 
the tree to cast its leaf on the approach of winter, that 

* It must be remembered by the reader, that this address, 
though applicable to the general history of agriculture in our 
country, was yet particularly intended for a Southern audience. 
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the earth may be warmly clad and protected from it* 
biting frost*, while it* own saps descend for shelter, at 
the same period, into the same venerable santuary. As 
the leaf rot*, the soil receive* the benefit of this primi¬ 
tive manure, and is thus prepared for the stimulating 
influence of that warmer season when its duties of 
regeneration are required to begin. With this certain 
and regular provision before his eyes, the Good Former 
readily sees where he may find the substance which will I 
always resuscitate his fields. Once in possession of 
the allotted number of open acres, he preserves his 
forest from those two merciless alfailants, so commonly 
and improvidently employed among us, the axe and the 
torch. He lays bare no new fields but renovates the 
old by a resort to the natural comfort of those woods 
which he thus protects. The mighty trees which, with 
ignorant and savage profligacy, we daily overthrow, he 
regards os sacred objects. It is with something of a 
pang that he sometimes feels the necessity of laying the 
axe to their roots. In preserving them, he does more 
than simply acknowledge a reverence for majesty, and 
years, and beauty. Their preservation involves a great 
physical good. They are so many natural barriers against 
tnal ’aria, and stand between his children and that host 
of diseases, various and fatal, which are almost certain 
to follow all new clearings. Nay, more, he selects the 
forest trees and transfers them at convenient periods of 
leisure to his open grounds, increasing the beauty of the 
one, and securing the posterity of the other. To pro¬ 
mote the loveliness and grace of all objects which meet 
his eye, is—if he be a father, and would desire that his 
children should grow up in a proper taste for the harmo¬ 
nious, the beautiful and the gentle, as much the duty of 
the Farmcr, as it is of the Poet and the Painter. There is 
a moral grace which the mind as decidedly derives from 
the contemplation of innocent and lovely objects, as in 
the daily study of abstractions which have this purpose 
for their end. Then, as his taste ripens and his judg¬ 
ment expands, smooth green lawns appear upon his land¬ 
scape; the trees are grouped in patriarchal families 
about his habitation; his avenues conduct the eye 
through lovely vistas, into favorite haunts of solitude 
and beauty, while his fields, green and golden, lift their 
clusters and sheaves of promise, in profuse tribute to the 
indulgent Heavens which have smiled upon their increase. 
The Good Farmer may easily realize all these blessings 
and create all these beauties. These make the Golden 
Age—these restore the prosperity of his race. Worlds 
of moral discovery, volumes of latent good, benefits that 
bless equally the one explorer who seeks, and the fortu¬ 
nate many who find, lie beneath the surface, to be secured 
only by a fervent adoption, and the patient practice, of 
the few natural laws which I have here laid down. The 
picture might be enlarged; the canvas might receive a 
thousand new tints and aspects, all tributary to the pre¬ 
vailing sentiment which makes it beautiful, and leaves 
it pure. But die imagination of each must fill up the 
outlines for himself and if thought co-operate with the 
desire, and the love of truth be a consideration, then will 
the performance be easy. Truth lies within our hearts 
and beneath our feet, even as the forms of beauty lie 


couched among the stationary rocks, and simply waiting 
for the ethereal finger* of the creative artist. If wo 
seek we shall find. This is true of all the forms of 
human labor; but, that which is devoted to the cultiva¬ 
tion of the earth, into which we mu*t all be resolved, is 
sure, if properly pursued, of greater discoveries. Love, 
Charity, Peace, Religion, and numberless saints besido, 
work with the Good Farmer, and lovely beyond compere 
is the sweet progeny which spring from their co-opera¬ 
tion. Only suffer them to see that you desire their help, 
and, oh! how happy will they be to descend at your 
bidding. w. o. s. 


Original. 

CHARADE. 

BT THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


I. 

Uj*on the coast of sunny Spain, 

In Biscay’s stormy bay, 

A peaceful hamlet, near the main, 

Sleeps in the morning ray, 

And from its doors a swarthy train, 

Wend slow their downward way, 

To where upon the shining sand, 

Their boats, secure from danger, stand. 

. II. 

And soon with ready hands, they guide 
Their light skiffs to the sea, 

Where gaily on the waves they ride, 

Like sea-birds wheeling free, 

While the strong rowers side by side, 

Keep stroke right merrily; 

For on those waves their strength was nursed. 
They brave them now to make my first, 

III. 

But ere they left the sandy shore, 

Or took their seats on board— 

Ere any hand had grasped an oar, 

Or loosed the fastening cord, 

Each from his homo a second bore. 

Where safely it was stored, 

And there, within each boat it lay, 

Ready to use when far away. 

IV. 

And when the daily toil was o’er, 

Home speeds each laden bark, 

And from the rustic cottage door, 

Their course the maidens mark, 

And with light song they seek the shore, 

To hail the crews;—and hark ! 

While waiting on the level mole, 

How gaily, sweetly sounds my whole ! 

Boston, Mass. 
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Original. 

MARIUS AMIDST THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE. 

A glow was on the bosom of the deep— * 

Day’s orient monarch proudly had reclined, 

The sparkling waves were sweetly lulled to sleep 
With murmuring of the viewless, gentle wind: 

The glowing west its gorgeous drapery wore, 

Meet for the exit of a conquoror. 

And soon bright stars had gemmed the azure sky 
And proudly reigned in glory night’s fair queen, 
Where ruined columns towering gleamed on high, 
Illumined with her soft and silvery sheen. 

O’er the bright waters holy light was shed^ 

Where crumbling fanes enshrined the mighty dead. 

The night breeze sighed amid the foliage green, 

The gentle flowers sank gracefully to rest; 

The sea was calm—and not a billow seen, 

To mar the beauty of its fluttering breast. 

And sculptured ruins, in proud grandeur lay, 
Magnificent though vicing with decay! 

Amid the stately relics of the past, 

Stern Marius calmed the troubled sea of thought; 
Those mouldering ruins o’er his spirit cast 
A shade of sadness—a deep lesson taught. 

His massive shield upon the earth was flung, 

His spear reclining where the ivy hung. 

And as the Roman viewed the glowing scene 
In the deep silence of that lonely hour, 

Bright images of glories that had been, 

Swayed his proud spirit with a magic power. 

Yes! the stern warrior’s brow relaxed its gloom, 

And consolation flowed from ruin’s doom. 

And now his voice is blending with the breeze, 

And thoughts burst forth with all a warrior’s fire; 
Does memory wander o’er Levantine seas ? 

Imperial Rome such eloquence inspire ? 

No! Carthage claims th’ ambitious general now, 

Her zephyrs wave the plume upon his brow. 

His thrilling tones swept o’er the silent deep, 

As some wild strain with touching sweetness fraught, 
Majestic temples woke from their long sleep, 

As language then unveiled the glowing thought. 

The soul’s deep utterance passed its wonted bounds, 
And princely fanes re-echoed back the sounds. 

“ Wake, Carthage! from thy long unbroken rest— 
Rome’s outcast son reposes on thy soil; 

Thine is the power to soothe the warrior’s breast— 
Here respite may he find from battle—toil, 

Where pillared temples their deep shadows cast— 

The glorious remnants of the mighty past! 

Here his wronged spirit with its bitter woes, 

Hath turned for sympathy—nor vainly sought; 

The heart’s deep agony—its burning throes 
May yield, to the impassioned glow of thought, 

With none to mark the strangely altered mien, 

Or share the grandeur of th’ impressive scene. 


E’en the bright waves have ceased their restless play. 
That all day danced in joyous melody ; 

And songsters carolling their blithesome lay, 

Soaring on wings unfettered as the free. 

Midst mouldering fanes and columns, seek repose. 
While o’er the scene night’s sable drapery flows. 

And is there none to mark thy glories now T 
Is no sad spirit musing on thy fate ? 

Thy gentle zephyrs fan no burning brow T 
Does no proud soul ambitious to be great, 

Amid the ivied fragments seek relief 
And pour to thee, the eloquence of grief? 

Yes ! Marius, exiled by Rome’s stern decree. 

Thy solitary ruins still may bless, 

They quell the spirit’s inward agony, 

While a deep sense of beauty’s proud impress 
Works of Ambition crumbling to decay, 

Console the warrior with a spell-bound sway. 

Rome viewed thy glories with a jealous eye, 

The eternal city marked thy rising power, 

And soon the clarion’s peal—the battle cry. 

Proclaimed th’ arrival of the fated hour. 

Thy noble sons were girded for the fight; 

Determined warriors rallied their souls’ might. 

The voice of gladness and of mirth was hushed, 

The sparkling goblet ceased its crimson flow', 

Rich music was arrested as it gushed, 

From hearts then burning with a joyous glow. 

The trumpet’s blast resounded ’mid thy walls— 

Thy sons gained valor with its stirring calls. 

44 Long with untiring zeal the warriors fought— 

Alas! they spilled their noble blood in vain ; 

Rome conquered and the deeds of carnage wrought. 
Strewed the devoted city with the slain; 

While Parian halls, and arch, and princely dome, 
Mingled their ruins—levelled by proud Rome. 

44 Weep, Carthage! for thy fate demands a tear: 

Weep! o’er the memory of the honored dead; 

The musing warrior pauses to revere— 

Such lingering glories round thy fate are shed. 
Ambition’s votaries this ruin wrought, 

Yet still art thou enshrined in lofty thought. 

With thee, Rome’s last great rival was o’erthrown, 

She proudly stands pre-eminent—alone!” 

He paused—deserted shrines cast back the glowing 
strain, 

The breeze sighed mournfully, then died upon the main. 

K. 

Kinderkook, 1841. 


Avarice.- To what crimes are not men impelled by 
the cursed thirst after gold. Avarice is one of the most 
odious passions that can strike root in the human mind, 
and we should ever most cautiously guard our hearts 
against its influence, for when its ascendency is once 
established, all the best and the most estimable feelings 
of our nature become paralyzed, or altogether supplanted, 
by this selfish and detestable passion. 
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THE EMBROIDERED MANTLE. 

BY MRS. CAROLINE ORItE. 

44 Florella, where are you going I” said Lady 
Katharine Hathaway to a young girl, who was sliding 
quietly out of the room, after having succeeded in 
engaging the attention of a beautiful child, just old 
enough to sit alone on the carpet, with the playthings 
spread around it. 

44 Only to gather a few cherries—” and the color deep¬ 
ened a little on her cheeks as she replied— 14 that grow 
by the old ruin, before the birds carry them all off.” 

44 Cannot you take little Ellen with you ? The doctor 
says we must let her feel the air and sunshine, if we 
wish to make a healthy girl of her.” 

44 Yes, madam, if it be your wish,” replied Florella, 
turning back and taking up the child with evident 
reluctance. 

44 Don’t be gone more than an hour,” said Lady 
Katharine, handing her an embroidered mantle to wrap 
round the child in case of a change of weather. 

44 No, madam, unless Ellen should be very quiet and 
should bo loth to return so soon,” saying thus, Florella 
hastening from the house, struck into a path which 
wound gracefully amongst the flowery hillocks and hol¬ 
lows that varied the surface of a broad expanse of ground 
covered with the freshest verdure, and which led in the 
direction of the old ruin. 

Florella, now eighteen, had formerly belonged to a 
band of gipsies, which, two years prior to the time we 
commence our story, encamped near the old ruin several 
weeks, availing themselves of its shelter whenever the 
weather made it necessary. During this time, Florella 
frequently called at Hathaway Hall to sell willow baskets, 
which she wove with neatness and taste. Lady Katha¬ 
rine, who was struck with her extreme beauty and 
charmed with the grace and gentleness of her deport¬ 
ment, won from tier a promise to leave her people, and 
come and live at the Hall, could she obtain their consent. 
Thinking, probably, that it might prove advantageous to 
them for one of their tribe to be an inmate of a family, 
rich and powerful as Sir Philip Hathaway’s, they readily 
gave it. When she went to take her final leave of her 
kindred and friends, before their departure, she found 
that a gipsy whoso name was Rodovan, a native of 
Spain, and a few years her senior, had been received 
amongst them. Never until then, Florella imagined, 
bad she beheld the perfection of manly beauty. His 
athletic symmetrical form, his classic features, and his 
dark, but clear complexion, set off by lustrous eyes, 
black as night, and when he spoke or smiled, by those 
beautiful teeth characteristic of his race, might indeed 
have satisfied a more critical and fastidious judge. 
Rodovan was no less sensible of the uncommon loveliness 
of Florella, and had they met a week sooner, she never 
would have pledged herself to become the handmaiden 
of Lady Katharine Hathaway. He told his tale of love 
and they parted, though he was determined that it 
should not be for ever, and subsequently he found several 


opportunities, when the wanderings of the tribe hap¬ 
pened to lead in that direction, to meet with the beauti¬ 
ful brunette, with whose charms he was as deeply 
enthralled as was Romeo of Verona, with those of the 
peerless Juliet. The evening previous, he had found 
means to apprize Florella that he should be at the ruin, 
the following morning, where he begged that she would 
meet him. Could she refuse ? A whole year had passed 
since they had met, and her glass, as well as the clear 
fountain on the hill-side as she sat by its brink and 
braided her long tresses with flowers, reflected back to 
her now, a face and form of more exuberant beauty than 
a twelvemonth before, and she could not be blamed if 
she wished her lover to see that the rose of his heart 
instead of fading was brighter and fresher than ever. 
When arrived at the ruin, she wrapped the mantle more 
closely around the little Ellen, who had fallen asleep, 
and laying her down softly on the grass, in the shade of 
a tree, proceeded to the spot where her lover was to 
await her coming, and which was screened from the 
view of the inhabitants of the Hall by a part of the 
ruinous building. Bound by the magic spell woven by 
Beauty and Love, which seemed even to communicate 
its influence to the balmy atmosphere they breathed, and 
to give an aspect of tenderness, not only to the calm 
blue sky, but to the grey mosp-grown walls of the ruin, 
that gave back, in softened tones, the echoes of their 
low, impassioned word*—it is no wonder that a thousand 
things were left unsaid, when the harsh tongue of the 
chapel clock told that an hour had already passed. 
Florella started from the fallen pillar on which they were 
seated. 

44 1 must go,” said she, 44 Lady Katharine ohargod me 
to be gone only on hour.” 

44 Why,” said he, 44 should you longer remain a slave 
to the will of Lady Katharine 1 Sutler me to conduct 
you back to our people. Your mother mourns your 
absence and repents having let her bright forest-bird be 
imprisoned in a gilded cage.” 

This, and the eloquent appeals of his own love, 
enforced by his pleading looks, went to her heart, and 
her denial was uttered in a faltering and hesitating voice. 
He saw and urged his advantage ’till he obtained her 
promise to meet him again in the evening, to return no 
more to Hathaway Hall. They walked side by side 
until they came in sight of the tree where Florella had 
left the sleeping Ellen, and then, disengaging her hand 
from ber lover's she bounded lightly forward. A wild 
shriek burst from her lips when she arrived at the spot, 
for the child was not there. Rodovan drew near and 
learnt the cause of her alarm. They searched a little 
near the spot, in the faint hope that she might have 
awoke and crept a short distance, and then yielding to 
the emotions of mingled terror and sorrow, Florella 
wrung her hands and wept bitterly. Suddenly drying 
her tears) she turned to her lover and placed her hand 
in his. 

44 1 am ready to go with you now,” said she, 44 for I 
can never bear to again look upon the face of Sir Philip 
or of Lady Katharine.” 

He waited not to reply, but half sustaining ber trem- 
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bling form, he hastened with her to the banks of a river, I 
and placing her in a light boat that was moored in the | 
shade of some overhanging birches, and seating himself, j 
with his paddle they were soon flying swiftly as a bird 
over the yielding waters. Half a mile distant, in the 
glade of a deep wood, was the encampment of the gypsies. 
Fearful of pursuit, they made immediate preparation to 
depart, and the next morning the sun rose upon them in 
a safe, and to persons unacquainted with the country, an 
inaccessible wild. When they had kindled their camp 
fire and firmly fixed the cross-sticks in the ground, by 
means of which they were going to suspend the kettle 
over the blaze in which their breakfast was to be cooked, 
they for the first time missed one of their number. 

“ Where is Liz Looney ?” inquired one of them, who 
hod not forgotten to cause the hen-roosts to do them 
tribute during their hasty night march, “ she is the best 
hand at dressing fowls for the pot.” 

They all looked round, but Liz was nowhere to be 
found, and then, several called to mind thnt they had 
seen her leave the camp directly after Rodovan went to 
visit Florella, and no one could remember having seen 
her afterwards. The truth at once flashed upon the 
mind of Rodovan. Ho knew that he was beloved by 
her, and as the river in one place was fordable, she had j 
doubtless followed him to watch his interview with 
Florella, and to revenge herself upon her rival, had taken 
the child. Florella’s sorrow was but little ameliorated 
by this conjecture, as she feared that in attempting to 
return, she and the child had both been drowned; she 
however, for a long time, cherished a faint hope that she 
would rejoin them. 

Lady Katharine, at the expiration of the hour, went 
to the window and looked out towards the ruin, yet she 
did not feel particularly uneasy until another hour had 
passed, and then she sent a servant to hasten Florella’s 
return, who soon brought back word that neither she 
nor the child could be found. When it was ascertained 
that a band of gypsies had recently encamped on the 
opposite side of the river, Sir Philip and Lady Katha¬ 
rine immediately suspected that Florella hud been 
enticed to join them, and had carried the child with 
her. A vigilant search was instituted without delay, 
which proved utterly unsuccessful. Long was it ere the 
voice of mourning for the loss of an only child, was 
hushed, in their late joyful abode; but time, the soother 
as well as destroyer, at length blunted the poignancy of 
their grief, though a melancholy had settled upon their 
hearts which nothing could dissipate. After the expira¬ 
tion of five years, a gentleman whose estate lay contiguous 
to Sir Philip’s, while on a journey to Scotland, came 
suddenly one evening upon the band of gypsies to which 
Florella belonged. Having frequently seen her when 
an inmato of the family of his neighbor, he instantly 
recognized her, and demanded information respecting the 
lost child. She gave a simple and faithful narration of 
all the circumstances she herself knew, and informed 
him who they suspected hod stolen it. As they had 
never, from that time, been able to obtain the least 
information concerning her, they imagined, as they had 
feared from- the first, that in attempting to rccross the 


river, she and the child had both been drowned. This 
account, which the gentleman, on his return communi¬ 
cated to the bereaved parents, while it extinguished the 
last latent sparks of hope and revived their anguish, had 
ultimately a favorable effect, as it terminated their 
anxiety and suspense. As there was no heir to inherit 
his rich and extensive domains, Sir Philip began to think 
it best to adopt one, and in his own mind, fixed upon the 
son of an old college friend, a smart, active lad, who had 
for some time been on orphan. He mentioned the sub¬ 
ject to Lady Katharine, whose wishes being in unison 
with his own, Arthur Levering, having received tho 
additional name of Hathaway, was from that time con¬ 
sidered their son, and heir to Sir Philip’s title and estate. 

Six years more had glided away, when a celebrated 
musician, by the name of Belmont, in company with his 
sister, was returning from Wales, where they had been 
to visit a brother. Mr. Belmont, with the assistance of 
vocalists belonging to his own country, and those pro¬ 
cured from Italy, had, for a series of years, been in the 
habit of giving concerts during the fashionable season in 
London, and at other times in any place where sufficient 
patronage could be obtained. It was near sunset, and 
the surrounding country was wild and desolate. It 9oon 
became appnrent that they had lost their way. As there 
appeared no vestige of inhabitants of whom inquiry 
could be made, after consulting with the driver, it was 
decided that they should turn back and endeavor to 
ascertain where they first deviated from the direct read. 
For a quarter of a mile they proceeded briskly, then the 
driver suddenly stopt the horses, being perplexed by the 
meeting of several roads. As they all appeared to be 
equally worn by travel, it was impossible to determine 
which ought to be taken, and os the driver observed 
that it would be luckier to turn to the right than the left, 
he was suffered to follow his own humor. The road 
being grassy, the carriage rolled along with but little 
noise, and they had gone only a short distance, when 
the sound of music, faint at first, but every moment 
growing more full, came floating by on the air. Soon a 
sweet female voice, somewhat infuntile in it* tones, sing¬ 
ing an exquisitely wild and beautiful air, and accompanied 
by a violin was distinctly heard. As Mr. Belmont called 
to the driver to check the horses that ho might determine 
with certainty whence the music proceeded, he observed 
a light wreath of smoke curling above a clump of 
beeches. 

44 Did you ever hear anything so wildly sweet?” said 
the enraptured Belmont to his sister. 44 That voice, 
with proper cultivation would be superior to the Prima 
Donna’s I have engaged for my London concerts. I am 
determined to ascertain who the syren is, inhabiting 
these solitudes.” 

Saying thus, unmindful of the playful remonstrance of 
his sister, who warned him against being lured into dan¬ 
ger, he sprang from the carriage, and was soon winding 
his way along a faintly traced footpath, several of which 
were discernible leading in the direction of the beeches. 
Ho was not long in attaining the summit of an eminence 
of easy acclivity, which, on the opposite side, sunk 
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abruptly down into a deep dell of the wildest and most 
romantic appearance. Half a dozen huts, sunk several 
feet in the ground, with sod-covered roofs, forming an 
irregular group on the opposite side of the dell, indicated 
the presence of a gypsy hamlet. A number of the 
inhabitants, both male and female, were moving about 
in different directions, or reclining negligently in the 
shade of the trees. Most of the latter, by being attired 
in garments of a bright scarlet, with kerchiefs of the 
same color wreathed not ungracefully round their heads, 
from beneath which strayed their coal black hair, impar¬ 
ted to the scene a novel and peculiar character. But 
there was another object which, to Belmont, was more 
attractive. Beside a fountain, that sparkled in the 
slanting sunbeams, as if some invisible fairy were pour¬ 
ing into it thousands of her hoarded gems, was a child, 
apparently ten or eleven years old, seated on a rock 
half imbedded in the ground. Her head was slightly 
elevated, and her complexion of a clear, pearly hue, 
contrasted finely with the rich, nut-brown curls, that fell 
so low as to mingle with the clustering columbines that 
grew at the edge of the rock. Her hazel eyes, darkly 
fringed with long silken lashes, had a deeper and 
intenser expression than is common in one so youthful, 
and the slight rose tinge on her cheek was evidently of 
that flitting kind> which waits only on exercise or excite¬ 
ment. Her dress of light blue—that and red being the 
two favorite colors of the gipsies—consisted of a velvet 
boddice ornamented with a tarnished cord of silver tinsel, 
a full skirt of similar hue but different material, and 
sandals, shielding not cramping the small symmetrical 
feet peeping from beneath it. The music had ceased 
before he attained the height, which commanded a view 
of the dell, but he felt sure that the beautiful child was 
the songstress. He was right, for in a few moments she 
commenced a strain wild and sweet as the one which 
attracted him to the spot, but far more melancholy, a 
middle aged gipsy accompanying her with his violin. 
Her voice for one so young, was of wonderful power and 
compass, and as Mr. Belmont stood listening, he felt 
determined to possess himself of one, who in a profes¬ 
sional line, he doubted not would prove a rich treasure. 
As be was endeavoring to decide in what manner it was 
best to address her, a woman came from one of the huts 
and directing towards him the attention of the child, 
commanded her to return with her to her dwelling. 
Belmont hastened forward, and taking the woman aside, 
explained to her his wishes. 

44 No, no,” she replied, 44 it will not do—evil will 
come of it.” 

44 To you, or to the child?” 

44 To me. Should the child go, I would no more hope 
to lay my head down in peace, even in this wild and 
solitary place.” 

44 She cannot be your child, or of your race.” 

44 You have said the truth.” 

44 But the ties of affection bind her to you 7” 

44 No, those of necessity—I do not love her.” 

44 She is subject to your control 7” 

44 Yes.” 

44 Then let me have her, and these five gold pieces 

20 


shall be yours,” said he, taking the number he mentioned 
from his purse and offering them to her. 

The woman’s countenance brightened as she said— 

44 Will you promise not to inform against me if I let you 
take her? Shall I lie down at night without the fear of 
being dragged from my hut by those people you call offi¬ 
cers of justice? What would the five gold pieces be 
worth to me in prison?” 

44 1 can have no hesitation in promising what must be 
for my own benefit.” 

44 She may go then if she will, and I think she will 
need but little persuasion. Remember to abide by your 
promise, for you are dealing with one that knows how 
to plant the thorn in the heart!” 

As the woman had imagined, the child readily con¬ 
sented to accompany him, and running into the hut, and 
putting on a little scarlet cloak with a hood which she 
drew over her head, she told him she was ready to go. 
The people regarded the transaction with looks of curi¬ 
osity, but attempted not to interfere. The man with the 
violin alone came forward. 

| 44 You will not,” said he, 44 forget Peter and his fiddle, 

Lizette?” 

44 Never,” replied the child, and the tears came into 
her eyes, as she gave her cheek to him to kiss.” 

44 You will leave me with joy instead of sorrow,” said 
the woman, 44 for I have often chided you without cause, 
only to relieve my heart of its bitterness. Yet remem¬ 
ber that I heeded not the smile of the treacherous 
waters when they tempted me to bury you in their 
bosom, but still bore you on in my arms, though hungry 
and weary, and with a heart ten times heavier than the 
burthen I carried in my arms.” 

Her meluncholy, half regretful manner, at once 
banished from the child's mind all memory of her former 
haishness and magnified her capricious kindness. 

44 1 will not go,” said she, 44 if you wish me to remain.” 

44 Yes, yes, go,” she replied, turning quickly away, 
44 we shall both be the happier." 

When at the top of the steep and rugged ascent, the 
child looked back. The few joys and the many sorrows 
of her short life came crowding into the brief space that 
she stood gazing into the deep dell. As she turned to 
resume her walk, the lost lingering sunbeam that played 
upon her favorite fountain, departed. 

44 1 have brought the syren with me,” said Belmont, 
addressing his sister, as he placed the child in the 
carriage. 

Familiar with the surrounding country, she informed 
them that they were pursuing an indirect road, and 
pointed out the way which would lead to the right one. 
It was Mr. Belmont’s next care to ascertain how far 
distant they were from an inn, or other dwelling, where 
they could pass the night. 

44 We are only a few miles from Mat’s” said the child. 

44 And who is Mat ?” inquired Mr. Belmont. 

44 One of our people.” 

44 But shall we find good accommodations?” said Miss 
Belmont, with some solicitude, as she pictured to herself 
what they might expect at a gipsy inn. 

44 Oh, yes,” replied the child,, with simplicity, 41 very 
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good—the house is a great deal larger and better than 
those you saw just now, sir,” turning to Mr. Belmont. 

He smiled, and inquired if there were no other house 
of entertainment which they would be able to reach that 
night. She informed him that there was none within a 
dozen miles, and they concluded, if the inn kept by Mat 
appeared to be tolerably decent, to remain there during 
the night. Miss Belmont, as they rode slowly along, 
from time to time, addressed a few kind words to the 
child, whose great beauty and an expression of melan¬ 
choly, seldom shading the sunshine of a face so youthful, 
could not fail to enlist the kindness and sympathy of any 
heart open to emotion. 

It was quite dark when they arrived within sight of 
the inn, which was an oblong building of considerable 
size, with a steep, thatched roof. The front apartments 
alone exhibited the luxury of glass windows, through | 
one of which gleamed a light, showing * 4 how far a little 
candle throws its beams.*’ The sound of the carriage 
wheels drew Mat to the door, and several of his assis¬ 
tants to the outside of it, who awaited the approach of 
the vehicle with their pipes in their mouths, by means 
of which the air was so thorougly perfumed, that a strong 
scent of tobacco-smoke, much to the annoyance of Miss 
Belmont, greeted their olfactory nerves, as the driver 
drew up the horses in front of the building. Extreme 
fatigue, however, caused Miss Belmont to feel compa¬ 
ratively resigned to the prospect of undergoing tlie fumi¬ 
gation, which would be unavoidable, should she enter 
the inn, rather than to proceed. Mat, although the 
equipage and the appearance of Mr. Belmont and his 
sister, in every respect, had never been equalled by any 
travellers who had before visited his humble abode, 
evinced not the slightest embarrassment, but with his 
hat, which had evidently seen much service, set jauntily 
on one side of his head, allowing the black elf-locks 
depending from the other at freedom to dally with 
the passing breeze, ushered them into an apartment 
tolerably clean and decent. Observing that the child 
was following them— 44 No, Lizotte,” said he, “you had 
better go into the kitchen, for, although the gentlefolks 
were kind enough to give you a lift in the carriage, they 
may not care to have your company in the parlor.” 

“ I belong to them now,” she replied. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Belmont, 44 She is under our care, 
and we will keep her in the room with us.” 

44 She is not one of our people, it is true,” said Mat, 
speaking to himself, rather than to them, 44 but if she 
go away, she will, like me, often think of the deep dell 
that is green in the spring, while the hill and the plain 
are still brown, where one may sit for hours on the 
warm, sunny rock, without fearing the blast that is 
whistling amongst the hills and watch the smoke of his 
pipe os it curls and spreads above him, ’till it looks like 
the soft cloud of the summer sky.” 

It was not long before supper was on the table, which 
certainly sent forth a goodly savor, though it is doubtful 
whether it possessed those valor-inspiring qualities of 
the famous repast with which Meg Mcrrilies regaled 
the Dominie. 


The next morning, as the travellers were about to 
depart, Mot took the child aside— 

44 You are going to leave us, Lizette,” said he, 44 and 
may be, you will find the station you were born to—but 
should you tire of being pent up in a grand house, and 
long for the freedom of your former life, come back, and 
Mat will be ready to divide his broad with you, if it be 
but little.” - 

44 Whether I ever wish to return or not. Mat,” she 
replied, 44 1 shall always love to think of your kind 
words,” 

As she turned to go, he thrust a small parcel into her 
hand, saying— 44 It is of no use to me, and may never be 
to you, but there can be no harm in your taking it for it 
belongs to you. You had it on the first time I saw you. 
I obtained possession of it, no matter how, intending to 
give it to you should you ever leave us. Wear it, should 
it ever be your lot to meet with lords and ladies, but, at 
present, conceal it from them,” and he looked towards 
Mr. Belmont and his sister. 

They now called to her, and she hastened to join them. 
After two or three hours ride, they arrived at a large 
village, and Miss Belmont, as they were passing through 
the principal street, observing a milliner and mantua- 
maker’s shop, determined to avail herself of the oppor¬ 
tunity of procuring a different dress for Lizette, that she 
might not be an object of curiosity and wonder. Before 
leaving the carriage her little red cloak and hood were 
removed, and their places supplied by a shawl and bon¬ 
net. They soon afterwards alighted at the house of 
entertainment, where they concluded to remain and dine. 
A suitnhle dress, according to Miss Belmont's directions, 
was completed for Lizette in a few hours, and she 
appeared at the dinner-table attired morn becomingly, 
if less picturesquely than before. 

When they had once more resumed their seats in the 
carriage, Miss Belmont said to her—-“You have not yet 
told us whether you have any name besides Lizette.” 

44 Tlicy sometimes gave me another—the woman who 
had the care of me—but she made me promise not to 
mention it.” 

44 We do not requiro you to break your promise,” 
replied Miss Belmont, and turning to her brother, she 
said— 44 we must give her another name, it will appear 
odd for her to have only one.” 

44 Yes, and it will be best to drop the Lizette. How 
will Ophelia Anville sound 7” 

44 Extremely well, I think. Should you like to be 
called by that name?” 

“Yes, madam, I should like the name very much, 
because Ophelia sounds something like Amelia.” 

44 And why do you like it on tliat account 7” 

44 Because Amelia is the name of a very beautiful lady 
who taught me to sing. My people seldom sing though 
they play on instruments.” 

44 When and w-here did you meet with this lady 7” 

44 In England lost summer. All of us were there, and 
encamped in a wood near a castle. I one day wandered 
away in the fields by myself and met her. After that 
we saw saw each other often and she learned me a 
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great many tongs. She taught me to read too, and 
gave me several books. 1 ’ 

44 Why did you not ask your people to let you remain 
with her ?” 

44 1 did, but the woman I belonged to, seemed to be 
frightened when I told her her name, and they left the 
place that very night.” 

Mr. Belmont did not inform Ophelia why he had taken 
her under his protection until they arrived in London, 
and it was not until she attended a concert to listen to a 
favorite daughter of song, that she comprehended what 
would be required of her. All to her, appeared like a 
fairy scene. She was enchanted, and the future dawned 
upon her imagination wrapped in a soft and dreamy 
splendor, which she vainly would have attempted to 
describe. Mr. Belmont, who procured for her a cele¬ 
brated Italian instructor, had no reason to complain of 
her proficiency. Her clear, flexible voice, and her cor¬ 
rect ear, which ever warned her of the slightest devia¬ 
tion from the true sound, enabled her to master the most 
difficult passages. While she was taught to consider 
music as the great aim of her life, Miss Belmont, who 
presided over her brother’s domestic establishment, took 
care to have her instructed in the more useful branches 
of education. As no person can attain to excellence in 
any art, although cheered by hope and sustained by the 
deepest enthusiasm, without experiencing moments of 
lassitude and despondency, so Opholia, when sometimes 
required to repeut again and again some beautiful but 
difficult passage ’till it palled upon her ear, imagined she 
should never be able to perform in a manner acceptable 
to the public. Sometimes she even envied those servants 
of the household, who were cheered by no sweeter sounds 
from morning to night than the din and bustle of the 
kitchen, varied occasionally by the harsh street-cries 
which found admission through an open door. 

Although Mr. Belmont, in a little more than a year, 
availed himself of the musical talents of his pupil in some 
of the more remote provincial towns, he had determined 
not to bring her before the public in the metropolis ’till 
•he was sixteen, but the wonderful ease with which she 
poured forth those strains which required a waste of the 
very life-breath of others, determined him to shorten her 
novitiate, and nine months sooner than he had at first 
intended, the name of Ophelia Anville appeared in the 
London papers and in the concert bills as a vocalist of 
uncommon powers and of great personal attractions, 
who would make her debut on the first of December. 
Ambitious, sensitive and timid, yet not unconscious of 
her powers, Ophelia passed the intermediate time sub¬ 
jected to the alternations of hope and the most dis¬ 
heartening misgivings. 

Not long before this period, Arthur, the adopted 6on 
of Sir Philip and Lady Katharine, returned from the 
university, where he had distinguished himself as much 
for his correct deportment as for his progress in litera¬ 
ture and science. Sir Philip scarcely thought of the 
lovely child, who fifteen years before, was the joy and 
the sunshine of their dwelling, when he looked on his 
handsome and intelligent countenance and listened to 


remarks which showed that his intellectual powers were 
of no common order. Nor did the feelings of Lady 
Kathurine remain impassive. Time had ameliorated if 
not banished her grief for the child that was lost, and 
she had learned to love the noble boy, who in his daily 
intercourse with her, was as respectful as affectionate. 
They had never since their melancholy bereavement 
spent a winter in London, and as they wished Arthur to 
indulge a little in recreation previously to his commenc¬ 
ing th« study of law, they decided to go thither in com¬ 
pany with Lady Kuthnrine’s brother and his only daugh¬ 
ter, who was of the same age as their adopted son. A 
few days after their arrival, Arthur entered the apart¬ 
ment where his parents, and Mr. Varnum and his 
daughter, Amelia, were sitting, with a newspaper in his 
hand, in which it was announced that there would be a 
public concert that evening, and that Ophelia Anville, a 
young English girl, possessing a voice of unrivalled 
sweetness and power, would make her debut. They 
were all fond of music, Amelia passionately so. and it 
was agreed that, could tickets be procured, they would 
all attend. Fortunately, a few remained unsold, and 
Arthur returned delighted with his good fortune. Our 
party were amongst the first who took their seats in the 
concert-room. The musicians were, as yet, moving to 
and fro amid the soft brilliancy of the gas lights shed 
over the orchestra, and occasionally a note drawn from 
the strings of a violin or the deep-toned violincello 
mingling with a softly breathed flute note, or the deep 
voice of the trumpet, floated along the vaulted ceiling. 

Ophelia having completed her toilette, thought of the 
words of Mat, when he gave her the packet, but she had 
forgotten to take it with her, and it was too late to send 
for it. 

41 No matter,” said she, 41 if it were here I believe I 
should not venture to wear it—it would be inappro¬ 
priate.” 

“Should not venture to wear what?” said the girl 
who had assisted her to dress. 

44 Nothing but a mantle,” she replied, os she entered 
the apartment adjoining the concert-room. 

To prevent her thoughts from dwelling on the trying 
ordeal that awaited her, she employed herself in singing 
in a subdued voice, a song which had been set to music 
by one of the most eminent composers of the day, in a 
manner to develope the richest and most brilliant tones 
of her voice. Mr. Belmont entered. 

44 All is ready for the overture, Ophelia,” said he. 
44 You must forget that you are in the concert-room, and 
abandon yourself to the power of the divine art, as I 
have seen you do at our own fireside, and your triumph 
will be complete.” 

He took her trembling hand in his—led her to the 
door of the concert-room, whence she was handed to the 
orchestra. Arthur involuntarily started from his seat. 
He had never before beheld a face and form of such 
perfect loveliness. The expression of her countenance 
was so soft, yet so piquant—there was so much soul in 
the glance of her dark eyes, as she gave one timid look 
at the uplifted faces beneath her, that he became almost 
wholly absorbed in contemplating her, mad was scarcely 
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conscious that the overture had commenced, ere it was 
finished. At its close, all, for a few moments, was 
silence. Then the symphony, displaying in its general 
character, the sweet and plaintive air, and occasionally, 
touches of the brilliancy and pathos infused into the song 
that was to succeed, was elicited in subdued notes from 
the various instruments, which had just filled the room 
with their majestic harmony. Ophelia did forget that 
she was in the concert-room, and ere the symphony was 
closed, gave herself up to the power of the art with 
which her deep and impassioned feelings seemed to have 
the gift of communing as with some real, but to all save 
herself, some invisible spirit. The joys, the sorrows, 
the enthusiasm of her young and lovely heart, gushed 
forth in sweet, almost unearthly strains in the solitude 
of her own chamber, when none were near to listen, and 
it was as if she had poured them into the bosom of a 
sympathizing friend. The symphony closed, and the 
first note of the song softly breathed on a flute, was, ere 
it died away, taken up by the rich and ravishing voice 
of the young debutante. As the stream of full, liquid 
melody gushed from her parted lips and floated along 
the vaulted roof, the audience were motionless as 
statues and nearly as breathless. The song ceased, nnd 
then, as if suddenly aroused from the spell of an 
enchantress, she was greeted with rapturous and reitera¬ 
ted applause. The voice of deserved praise has ever to 
its object those dulcet and seductive tones that irresis¬ 
tibly steal into the heart, and Ophelia, though not of a 
temperament to be unduly elated, could not but rejoice 
at her success. Evening concerts and morning concerts 
followed each other in rapid succession, and Mr. Bel¬ 
mont, as he had anticipated, began to reap a golden 
harvest. Arthur never failed to be present. He had 
neither eye nor ear for any one save Ophelia, and at 
length, prompted by the wild delirium of his passion, he 
resolved to obtain on interview with her. Lady Katha¬ 
rine penetrated the secret of his heart and disclosed it 
to Sir Philip. It had long been their wish to see him 
when at a suitable age, united to Amelia Varnum, Lady 
Katharine’s niece, a desire which was favored by the 
young lady’s father. He was consulted relative to the 
course it was best to take, and they all concluded that 
the safest way would be to return immediately home, 
not doubting that when he could no longer have oppor¬ 
tunity to behold the fascinating songstress or listen to 
her voice, his passion would gradually die away. It was 
Wednesday when they came to this decision, and the 
following Monday was fixed upon as the day of their 
departure. Amelia was the first to inform Arthur, who, 
although she knew how to appreciate his good qualities, 
felt not the least inclination to have her destiny united 
with his, having met with a gentleman since her sojourn 
in London, for whom she entertained sentiments of a 
much livelier nature, who she knew only waited for a 
favorable opportunity to ask her hand of her father. 
Arthur listened with dismay, and with several half 
formed projects floating in bis mind relative to effecting 
an interview with Ophelia, he left the house. He had 
proceeded only a short distance when he was joined by 
an acquaintance whom he would, at that moment 


willingly have avoided. As they turned a corner, they 
saw a woman wrapped in a long cloak with the hood 
drawn over her face so as mostly to conceal it, advanc¬ 
ing to meet them. 

44 If there is not the gipsy woman,” said the com¬ 
panion of Arthur. 44 What say you to having your 
fortune told? Her domicile is just at hand, and she is 
said to be well skilled in chiromancy.” 

Arthur, in his present state of mind, was willing, if 
possible, to learn his future fate, and replied that he 
should like to hear what she had to say. They informed 
her of their wishes, and she expressed her readiness to 
receive them in the evening. 

44 1 shall attend the concert this evening,” said 
Arthur, 44 but will come to you the moment the per* 
formances are closed.” 

He turned to go, as did his companion, but grasping 
the arm of the latter, she said to him, in a whisper— 
44 Stay one moment. Is not that young man the adopted 
son of Sir Philip Hathawuy ?” 

44 He is.” 

44 1 knew I could not be wrong. His mother w as a 
handsome, merry lass, who used often to befriend me. 
She is dead and gone—but he has her eyes and her own 
sweet smile too. Is he going to hear the young girl, 
called Ophelia Anville, sing to-night?” 

44 1 believe he is.” 

44 He loves some one he expects to meet to-night—his 
flushed check when he told mo he should go to the con¬ 
cert informed me of that. May be it is the young singer. 
You cannot say that 1 have not mentioned the right 
one.” 

44 Well, make the most of your knowledge then.” 

44 Ay, that I shall,” she muttered to herself. 44 The 
child shall not waste her breath in singing to the gaping 
multitude, if Liz Looney can help it.” 

Arthur and his companion did not fail to wait on the 
sibyl at the appointed hour. The apartment into which 
she admitted them, was low and mean, and the lamp on 
the table afforded too dim a light to pierce the gloom of 
the more remote parts. Divested of her hood, Arthur 
could perceive that her other features were in keeping 
with the black, piercing eyes which had peered upon 
him from beneath its shade, they being characterized by 
all the traits peculiar to her race with more than a com¬ 
mon share of shrewdness and cunning, which when the 
darker passions were aroused took a cast of malignity. 
The black locks which strayed from beneath the red 
cotton handkerchief bound round her head, had, as yet, 
escaped the frosty touch of time, and her teeth were 
still sound and as white as ivory. 

44 This is, in the main, a fair palm,” said she, as 
Arthur presented her his hand for examination, 44 though 
you have not been a stranger to sorrow, and poverty has 
threatened you. You love, and fate, though she pro¬ 
mises you success, must be propitiated.” 

44 In what manner?” inquired Arthur. 

44 By striving to gain the heart of her you love. Let 
no obstacles deter you. If you should, sorrow and 
lamentation will raise their voices in the hails of Hatha¬ 
way when too late.” 
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44 But what if by obeying you, I should displease my 
parents T” 

44 What will displease them now, will be approved by 
them hereafter.’* 

44 How will they approve it f Explain yourself more 
fully.” 

41 1 have said enough. Do my bidding if you would 
not bring sorrow upon yourself and those you best love.” 
She now turned to the other young man, and taking his 
hand, which she slightly examined, promised him suc¬ 
cess in his undertakings. 

As they left her abode together, 44 well, Arthur,” said 
he, “the gipsy has read you a riddle, which unless 
your head is better than mine, it will be hard for you to 
interpret. Think you not that Sir Philip and Lady 
Katharine will be proud to receive the young songstress 
as a daughter-in-law?” 

“Speak not of them, I intreat you. I know how 
much I have to fear, but I am determined to obey the 
sibyl’s command, so far, at least, as to seek an interview 
with her, if it be only to bid her farewell for ever.” 

44 Trust me, Arthur, it will be a dangerous experiment, 
and I advise you to have nothing to do with the singer 
and forget that you have seen the sibyl.” 

“ Your advice may be good, but I have not the reso¬ 
lution to follow it. I must see her.” 

Chance favored his intention. He had, in company 
with Mr. Vamum and his daughter attended a morning 
concert, and without any object in view save the plea¬ 
sure of beholding the beautiful songstress as she passed 
from the carriage to the house, he hastened to the street 
where she resided the moment he left the concert-room. 
As the carriage drew up before the house, a groom led 
forward a high spirited horse, and Mr. Belmont, having 
assisted Ophelia to alight, sprang to the saddle, telling 
her that he should not return ’till evening. The animal 
having been trained in the country, knew little of 41 town 
life,” and a porter’s cart that moment approaching, pro¬ 
pelled by the owner, was a sight so different from what 
he had ever seen before, as to cause him instantly to 
take fright. He commenced plunging and rearing in 
such a manner that none but an accomplished horseman 
could, for any length of time, have retained his seat in 
the saddle. Unfortunately, Mr. Belmont, who could 
have no pretensions at being able “ to witch the world 
with noble horsemanship,” was soon thrown with vio¬ 
lence upon the pavement. Arthur assisted to raise him 
and to convey him into the house, and then ran for a 
surgeon. Upon examination, it was found that he had 
sustained such general injury as would probably confine 
him within doors for a week or more. Mr. Belmont 
ascertained the assistance which Arthur had obligingly 
rendered, and a few days afterwards, sent him a polite 
invitation to sup with him and to remain in the evening 
and listen to a few songs and duetts by Signor Falini, 
Miss Anville, and one or two others. Although he had 
suspected that Sir Philip and Lady Katharine would not 
approve of his accepting the invitation, he could not per¬ 
suade himself to return a negative answer. In the 
concert-room, the beauty of the young songstress had 
fascinated, almost bewildered him. He had not been 


prepared for the retiring modesty and the soft dignity 
which, child as she was, distinguished her at her own 
fireside. From that evening, the few short intervals 
that she was released from her professional labor, 
Arthur was almost sure to spend in her company. Mr. 
Belmont had ever been kind to her, so had his sister, the 
year she had spent in the family prior to her marriage, 
but their quiet kindness, had never, on any occasion, 
exalted itself into what might be termed affection, and 
the warm and hoarded sensibilities of her heart, rebuked 
by their coldness, could only be poured forth in tho 
touching and ravishing melody of her own voice. What 
should prevent them from gushing forth, now that they 
had found a natural channel, for Arthur had confessed 
to her his deep and devoted love. It was a fairy scene, 
full of sunshine and bloom, that now opened upon her, 
and she dreamed not that the storm-cloud might soon 
overshadow and destroy its beauty. 

The Monday set by Sir Philip for their departure 
from the city, found Lady Katharine too ill to leave her 
room. One evening, more than a week afterwards, at 
the earnest solicitation of her, who perceived that her 
constant attendance in the sick room began to show 
itself in her faded complexion, Amelia, in company with 
her father and Arthur, once more attended the concert. 

44 1 have before thought, and am now certain,” said 
Amelia to her aunt, the following morning, 41 that I 
have seen this beautiful Ophelia Anville before, bearing 
a different name and under very different circumstances.” 

44 Ah ! we must tell Arthur of this,” said Lady Katha¬ 
rine, eagerly, 44 undoubtedly there were gcjod reasons for 
her exchanging her name, which she would not care to 
explain. When and where did you see her?” 

44 Three years ago—the summer I spent with Lady 
Sophia Raynham. She was with a band of gipsies that 
encamped near, and one day when she was wandering 
by herself I overheard her singing a song which I used 
frequently to sing in the evening, that I knew she must 
have learned of me, as the music as well as the words 
were composed by myself. Afterwards we met fre¬ 
quently, and I learned her several 6ongs and airs. Last 
evening, she sang, among others, the very song, which, 
with her clear, bird-like voice, she was warbling in the 
fields w hen I first saw her. I then became certain that 
the celebrated Ophelia Anville was no other than the 
little Lizette, who three years ago, was leading the 
vagrant life of a gipsy.” 

44 Why, Amelia, did you never relate to me these ch> 
cumstances before ?” 

44 It had become an old story the next time I saw you, 
and did not occur to me.” 

44 You have heard in what manner our only child was 
lost?” 

“ I believe I have, though I w-as so young at the time, 
I retain no distinct recollection of it.” 

44 1 will tell you some time, but not now,” said Lady 
Katharine. 

The account which Amelia had given her, had 
re-awakened the hopes that long had slept, and she felt 
determined in her own mind to call on Ophelia and 
endeavor to learn something of her past life, the moment 
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her health would permit. She regretted the absence of 
her husband, who had left town that morning and was 
not expected to return until the ensuing day. 

Sir Philip, who was aware of the state of Arthur's 
affections, had at length matured a plan which he 
trusted would crush his hopes at once and for ever. That 
very evening, as Ophelia, who hod as usual been the 
star of stars, was about to give her hand to Arthur, that 
he might assist her to enter the carriage, she felt some 
one touch her shoulder. She looked round and beheld 
a man muffled in a cloak, with his hat drawn over his 
eyes. He thrust a sealed note into her hand and imme¬ 
diately disappeared. The moment she was alone, she 
broke the seal and read as follows— 

"Sir Philip Hathaway demands an interview with you. He 
will be at the door when the clock strikes one, when he pre¬ 
sumes he can be admitted without the knowledge of any other 
member of the family." 

Had the writer of the note been in no way connected 
with her lover, its haughty and laconic style would have 
made her dread to meet him. Now, it needed all the 
fortitude she could nssumc to preserve a decent compo¬ 
sure. An excessive sinking of heart accompanied her 
dreadful agitation, and a shadow of deepest gloom 
seemed already to be cost around her—blotting out life’s I 
golden sunshine for ever. When assured that all had j 
retired, she softly descended into a room which opened 
into the hall. She looked at the time-piece on the 
mantel. The hour had come, and the next moment that 
single deep note which in *the silence of night sounds so 
solemn and so melancholy, pealed from the lofty tower 
of a neighboring church. A low rap against the door— 
she opened it, and the same muffled form that had 
handed her the note, stood on the step. Having entered, 
he cautiously followed Ophelia to the small and secluded 
apartment she had selected for the interview’. He 
smoothed the way by no preliminary remarks, but 
accused her at once of artfully inveigling the affections 
of his adopted son, who being but little accustomed to 
female society, felt the want of no attraction save a 
beautiful face and syren voice. 

44 I have said nothing to him on the subject,’' returned 
he, 44 for, in his present state of mind, I do not expect 
him to listen to reason, but this connexion shall be 
broken, or a disinherited son will be branded with a 
father's curse. Would you avert the doom?" 

44 Yes—but how 7" said Ophelia, who pale and terrified 
bad sunk into a chair. 

44 By flying this place without seeing him again!" 

44 Impossible—Mr. Belmont is to give tw’o more con¬ 
certs, and—" 

44 Mr. Belmont shall loose nothing by your absence— 
I myself will make him whole. I have a carriage in 
waiting at a short distance, and now is the time for you 
to go. Should you delay your departure, you will bring 
ruin and disgrace on him whose affections you have 
entangled by your arts, and destroy for ever the peace of 
my wife whom sorrow for a lost child came near crush¬ 
ing to the earth. Will you go, or remain and be the 
instrument of the fearful misery I have painted ?" 

Stupified with grief and terror at his harsh language, 
imperious manner, and above all by his unjust accusa¬ 


tions, she rose, and without making any reply, moved 
mechanically towards the door. Sir Philip plaoed him¬ 
self before it. 

41 Are you going to endeavor to elude me ?" said he. 

44 No, Sir Philip. Suffer me to go to my room for a 
bonnet and shawl, and I will be here again in two 
minutes." 

44 Can I trust you—or do you mean to deceive me ?” 

Something like a pang of remorse for a moment 
visited his bosom, as with pale and quivering bps, she 
said— 

44 Oh, Sir Philip, thongh I am a poor and friendless 
orphan, I am not the base creature you take me for. I 
never made use of any arts to engage the affections of 
your son—I never attempted to deceive." 

44 Well, child,” said he in a softened voice, 44 go to 
your room and procure what ever you please, but do not 
be long absent, as it is time we were gone." 

Ophelia had never found a convenient opportunity to 
wear the mantle which Mat handed her the morning she 
left the inn—she had even of late almost forgotten that 
it was in her possession. As on opening a drawer it 
presented itself to her view, the injunction of the gipsy 
came fresh to her mind, and divesting herself of the 
shawl which she had already put on, she supplied its 
place with the mantle. She now hastened to join Sir 
Philip, whom she suffered to lead her from the bouse to 
go to she knew not whither. 

Mr. Belmont was not greatly surprized at not meeting 
Ophelia at the breakfast table, as she appeared unusually 
fatigued when she returned the preceding evening, and 
more than an hour elapsed after the meal, before he 
would suffer any one to go to her chamber, not wishing 
her to be disturbed. When the apartment was found to 
be vacant, great were his astonishment and alarm. 
After a little reflection, he came to the conclusion that 
she must have eloped with Arthur. The circumstance 
of her absence was soon circulated in that section of the 
town, and the admirers of Ophelia's singing, mingled 
regret with their surmises. Mr. Belmont's conjectures 
with regard to Arthur, were soon terminated by the 
appearance of the young man himself. One person, a 
violinist, saw Sir Philip when he thrust the note into her 
hand, but as he was ignorant who he was, it added to 
the mystery and increased the alarm. 

During this time, Sir Philip had conveyed Ophelia to 
an obscure inn, which, although at no great distance 
from London, was in a part of the country where there 
was but little travel. He had previously made an 
arrangement with the hostess to board her for an indefi¬ 
nite period, the time prescribed in his own mind being 
until Lady Katharine’s health would enable her to return 
home. When Ophelia was about to enter the inn, she 
missed the mantle and returned to the carriage, to look 
for it. It was gone, having probably slipped to the 
ground soon after she left her own door, as she only 
threw it lightly over her shoulder. 

It was evening—Sir Philip had returned, and found 
Lady Katharine sitting by the fire. Perhaps the new 
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bope that had sprung up in her bosom made her forget 
the debility of her frame. She was just relating to her 
husband what Amelia had told her, when the door sud- 
denly opened and a woman enveloped in a red cloak 
stood before them. Without speaking she unrolled a 
silk mantle, richly embroidered, and held in such a man¬ 
ner as to receive the full reflection of the wax candles 
burning on the table. 

* 4 Do you remember ever to have seen it before ?” said 
she addressing Lady Katharine. 

u How came you by it?” inquired she, snatching the 
mantle from the sibyl's hand and gazing intently on the 
rich clusters of bud9 and flowers she herself had wrought. 

44 It was round the child,” quietly answered the sibyl. 

44 Yes, yes—and if you know what became of her tell 
me at once,” said Lady Katharine. 44 What pleasure 
can it give you to torture me with suspense?” 

“ Send for her who is called Ophelia Anville. She 
perhaps, has seen the mantle, and may beshe has not 
forgotten Liz Looney, the gipsy, who has carried her in 
her arms many a weary mile.” 

44 My good woman,” said Sir Philip, 44 cannot you as 
well at once speak to the point.” 

44 And if I do, how shall I know that no barm will 
befal me?” 

44 I will give you my word that there shall not, if I 
have the power to prevent it.” 

41 Then will I tell you truly that I stole the child as 
she lay asleep under a tree by the ruins near Hathaway 
Hall. This mantle which was wrapped around her, I 
found early this morning before Mr. Belmont's house. 
It is many years since I have seen it before. I meant 
to have destroyed it, lest it should prove the means of 
bringing to light my guilt, but while waiting for a favora¬ 
ble opportunity it was stolen. From that time I knew 
the Power above watched over the child and intended 
some thing better for her than a gipsy’s life, and the 
some Power, no doubt, now that I longed to see her 
restored to her rights, directed me to the spot where I 
found the mantle.” 

44 Do you say that Ophelia Anville and the child you 
stole are the same?” said Sir Philip. 

44 Yes, the fair young creature w ho is earning her 
bread with her very*life-breath is your daughter. I have 
told the truth, and I shall now have a light heart.” 

Having said this she left the apartment. After her 
departure Sir Philip remained some time without speak¬ 
ing, with bis face partly veiled by his hand. There was 
a struggle in his bosom between pride and paternal 
affection, but the latter soon triumphed, and he resolved 
after endeavoring to procure a few hours rest, V> again 
set out for the secluded inn. He felt rejoiced that he 
had not informed his wife that he had conveyed Ophelia 
from the city, and he assured her that an interview 
should take place between them as soon as her health 
would permit. 

By break of day, he was once more on the road. It 
was about one when he arrived at the inn, and he 
requested the hostess to inform Mis9 Anville that he 
wished to see her immediately. 

44 Ah, sir, it will be but a dismal sight,” replied she, 


“ for the lady is in a high fever, and would not know her 
own mother, for she takes me for a gipsy, she calls Lis 
Looney. The doctor thinks her disease is owing to 
grief, or mental excitement, I think he calls it, and says 
she must be kept very quiet and see no company; but as 
you are the gentleman who brought her here, I suppose 
you must just look at her;” 

44 I should like to,” he replied, and she conducted him 
into the youthful sufferer’s apartment. She was singing 
snatches of one of those sweet and most melancholy 
songs, which had so often thrilled with rapture an admir¬ 
ing audience, and her dark eyes, which had lost their 
beaming softness, roved from object to object with that 
wild restlessness peculiar to insanity. Her cheeks were 
deeply tinged with the fever-flush, and many a tress of 
her rich brown hair had strayed from beneath the cap by 
which the landlady had sought to keep it in place, 
mingling with the folds of the snowy but crumpled 
sheets. As Sir Philip gazed upon her in silence, he 
fully realized the cruel and selfish part which he had 
acted. 

We will not trace the progress of the disease, which 
would at one time assume a favorable aspect only to be 
succeeded by symptoms the most alarming. . In a few 
days Lady Katharine who was able to perform the jour¬ 
ney from London, was the first, as she sat by the 
patient’s bedside, to mark the quiet dawn of returning 
reason. She continued the affectionate ministry, with¬ 
out revealing her name, until Ophelia could sit in her 
chair hours at a time, and even walk about the room. 

One day as they were sitting together, Ophelia said 
hesitatingly, 44 Do you know, madam, whether Sir Philip 
Hathaway or any other person has inquired forme since 
I have been sick?” 

44 Oh, yes, Sir Philip and his wife have both been here. 
Mr. Belmont was immediately informed of your situa¬ 
tion, who has related all he knows of your history, 
having first obtained leave of a certain Liz Looney, 
who has likewise imparted information which I hope 
will prove gratifying to you.” 

A slight blush flitted across Ophelia’s cheeks as she 
heard the name of Liz Looney, but she immediately 
said—“Why should I feel ashamed at having once 
belonged to a band of gipsies, if young as I was, I felt 
above participating in their views?” 

“ Were you taught to believe that you were one of 
their race?” 

“ At first I was, but one day a brother of the woman 
who had the care of me, and had often shielded me from 
her violence, told me that my parents were wealthy and 
of high rank, though he was unable to tell me their 
name. I mentioned this to Liz, and she did not deny 
it, but said that they had adopted a child in my room, 
and would spurn me from the door as an imposter.” 

44 Oh, no!” said Lady Katharine passionately, forget¬ 
ting in the excitement of the moment her resolution to 
act with discretion— 14 their arms as well as their doors 
would have been open to receive you. I am your 
mother.” 

44 And I am your father,” said Sir Philip, who a 
moment before, unperceived, had entered the apartment. 
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«« who hopes by his future care and tenderness to efface 
the remembrance of the cruelty received at his hands.” 

A radiant smile for a moment lit up the beautiful 
features of the restored daughter, and then in the fulness 
of her heart she buried her face in her hands and wept. 

44 There is one more,” said Sir Philip, after a few 
moments silence, 44 who should not be excluded from a 
participation of our happiness—our adopted son is below, 
and I will call him unless I am forbidden.” 

As no objection was offered, he left the chamber and 
in a short time returned with Arthur, whose countenance 
indicated that he was not the least happy of the party. 

44 1 shall forbear disinheriting you, Arthur, only on 
one condition,” said Sir Philip, as he rose to leave the 
room. 

44 And what is that?” said Arthur, gravely. 

44 You must bind yourself to receive with the estate, 
the incumbrance of my daughter; but as it i9 rather a 
weighty consideration, I will leave you, with the assis¬ 
tance of Lady Katharine, to settle it between you.” 

Two years afterwards, a youthful pair, who had been 
a few months wedded, stood together beneath the broad¬ 
spreading boughs of an oak. The glossy foliage, now 
and then slightly rustled by the passing breeze, was 
enriched by the golden lustre of the setting sun. 

44 1 have reason to value this,” said the lady, who, as 
the breeze freshened, drew a silk mantle, richly 
embroidered, more closely round her— 41 for without its 
aid, I don’t know that Liz Looney’s story would have 
been credited.” 

As she finished speaking, a woman emerged from a 
ruin near by and approached the spot where they stood. 
Her naturally dark complexion was rendered still 
darker by exposure to the weather, but her features 
were handsome, and the expression of her countenance 
peculiarly pleasing. 

44 Ellen Hathaway,” said she, 44 seventeen years ago, 
I left you sleeping in the shade of this goodly tree. I 
find you here now, lovelier even than you were then, and < 
the dark shadow will no more come flitting over my 
heart, when I behold my own daughter, for I shall know 
that the heart of the lady who was once so kind to me, 
is no longer made desolate by the loss of hers.” 

44 Ah, this must be Florella,” said Ellen. 44 My 
mother has told me your story. If she was kind to you, 
why did you leave her?” 

44 Look at him,” replied Florella, pointing to Arthur, 
44 and you will find the answer in your own heart.” 

Among Ellen’s friends, one of the dearest and most 
valued was Amelia. She had, for more than a year 
been united to him who won her heart the winter she 
spent in London, and they often, at each other’s firesides, 
sang together those songs which they warbled beneath 
the greenwood tree, or in the cool shadow of the rock, 
the first summer they met, little imagining that they were 
bound by the ties of consanguinity as well as those of 
sympathy. Nor did she forget Peter, whom she left in 
the dell with his violin, or Mat, the landlord of the inn, 
but made a point of making each a handsome Christmas 


present, as well as of giving them what they prized more 
than silver or gold, kind words and kind looks, when¬ 
ever they turned aside in their wanderings to spend an 
hour at the Hall. 


Original. 

THE BUCANIER TO HIS CREW. 

Bt ROBERT HAMILTON. 


4 *A sail! a sail! a sail!” 

Shouted out the bucanier, 

44 It stands before the gale, 

This way I see it steer; 

Up, up! my comrades brave, 

If they seek the rover’s crew, 

We are monarch’s of the wave— 

Need I tell you what to do ?” 

U. 

44 Lash the arrow, matchless ship! 

To the bulwark of the foe. 

Let the leash of battle slip, 

And the blood of carnage flow, 

Let the cutlass carve its way, 

And our thunders cleave the sky; 

No heart here knows dismay— 

We conquer or we die! 

in. 

44 Full fifty battles bold, 

We have fought, my comrades brave; 
And victory has rolled 

Her banner o’er the wave, 

That bore this gallant bark, 

And still more gallant crew, 
Through storm and tempest dark— 
Need I tell you what to do ? 

IV. 

44 Nail the colors to the mast, 

Let the pennant gaily stream, 

Let the shout of battle last, 

While day sends forth a gleam, 

And when the murky shroud 
Of darkness furls the sky, 

Pause not—but shout aloud, 

We conquer, or we die!” 


The jdeas of right and wrong in human conduct are 
never observable in a young child.' How many little 
acts of an injurious nature would he commit if not re¬ 
strained, without knowing that they were injurious. He 
seizes every thing within his reach, without any sensations 
relative to justice or injustice. The humored child 
always thinks that he has a right to every thing that he 
desires, and resents a refusal as an injustice and cruelty. 
The little tyrant behaves, in his small circle, like great 
tyrants in their large spheres, as if the whole creation were 
at their disposal, or formed for their sole gratification.— 
Cogan's Ethical Questions. 
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A SUMMER’S EVENING RAMBLE. 

44 Ur ! up! and go forth to the pleasaAt path, through 
the green fields, and by the beautiful river,” said the 
sweet voice of one standing by me. “ Up! up! and 
away.” 

44 But, Cousin Edith—” 

14 Nay, sir, I know what you would say; I have, 
during the day, 

4 Mingled with the jostling crowd, 

Where the sons of strife are busy and loud,* 

and now released from the thronging cares and constant 
'din of business, I seek this retired spot, and find—” 

“ How calm and quiet a delight 

It is, alone 

To read, and meditate, and write,’* . 
said I, interrupting her,«nd uttering the alone , quite 
significantly emphatic; but however delicate the hint 
might be, the manner of conveying it made but little 
impression on my determined and persevering cousin. 

44 Alone! yes, and lonely ! you strive in the race after 
wealth; you stifle generous emotions, and render exal¬ 
ted feelings subservient to the ruling desire of gathering 
together gold and silver, of increasing in stocks, and 
ships, and lands; and even when returned from the bur¬ 
den and the heat of business, you devote hours to calcu¬ 
lations, as to anticipated successful returns, instead of 
enjoying 4 the breath of heaven’s sweet air.’ Turn 
your eyes to the beauteous prospect before you and see, 

4 The lanes are full of roses, 

The fields are grassy deep. 

And leafiness and fiow’riness, 

Make one abundant heap.’ 

44 Edith, a rose could not bloom more brightly than* 
your cheek; the dew-drop on that rose, in the brilliancy 
of its shining, could not exceed the lustrous beaming of 
your eyes; the motion of the leaf, stirred by the gentle | 
breere, could not compare with the graceful waving of 
the hand, and the richness of the prospect is increased 
by the sweet herald of its beauty. But remit a portion 
of your rebuke, and acquit me of devotedness to a pur¬ 
suit so absorbing as that of becoming rich. It is true, 
you see before me the figured sheet, but there are 
friends here with whom I converse, whose society I 
covet, with whom I live over hours which are past, and 
with whom I mingle my sympathies, silently, but yet, 
not less touching or sincere. The scene which you have 
pointed out, is indeed beautiful, but when the roses have 
faded, and the leaves have fallen—-when the freshness 
and beauty are gone, what is there remaining to cheer 
the sight t Ah! to the joyousness of hope succeeds 
that feeling of loneliness which withers life. I know 
and feel the searching truth of some of the lines in one 
of these messages of my silent friends— 

‘ The very flowers that in the May-breeze shake, 

Bloom out together, and the bleated stars 
Of night, walk not the pathless heavens alone. 

But twinkle, though unseen, in blissful tunes 
Of sympathetic light; all beauteous things 
Hold mystic fellowship ; and man. 

Without a brother heart, how darkly doomed!' ” 

Edith’s penetrating eyes rested on me, and a sudden 
glow spread over her expressive countenance, rendering 
it still more beautiful. The blush retreated, and the 
21 


tear-drops filled her eyes, as she said, 44 Haro I been so 
much in error, in imputing want of feeling ?” 

44 Come, Edith, we will go forth, and converse awhile 
with nature. Now, Edith, let us rest on this grassy 
mound, in the inviting shade beneath this aged elm tree, 
and contemplate the scene around us. There is the 
ancient church with its modest spire, and yonder, the 
river throws back the beams of the sun, as the willows 
bend, and wave to and fro, with that soft and graceful 
motion which the artist finds it difficult to arrest for his 
painting, or the poet to delineate in his numbers. The 
4 solemn stillness ’ is undisturbed, save by the joyful 
twittering of the swallows as they flutter around the 
vane, or seek the eaves of the porch; by the low and 
varied sounds of insects fulfilling their short summer of 
existence, and by the hurried but not loud dash of the 
water, os turning from its regular channel, it precipi¬ 
tates itself over a small ledge of rocks. There is a 
gradual descent of the ground from the church to the 
river, and the kindly feelings of the villagers have 
prompted them to preserve, and to ornament the quiet N 
spot. A low fence encloses the last resting-place of 
mortality, and the heaped up earth is covered with fresh 
sod, nnd friends often come, in fond and faithful remem¬ 
brance, to speak to each other of the deported; per¬ 
haps, to shed a tear; assuredly, to have their hearts 
thrill with chastened joy, that the companions of their 
early days are buried, where their virtues are known 
and appreciated. 

44 Among the many records of the frail tenure of human 
life, you may perceive yon plain slab of marble, and 
perhaps read the lines inscribed thereon; to mo they 
1 are as familir as household words. 

4 Sweet maid, associates fondly thought 
‘To strew thy bride-bed, not thy bier;* 

But thou hast left a being fraught 
With wiles, and toils, a»d anxious fear. 

For us. remains a journey drear; 

For thee, a blest eternal prime. 

Uniting in thy short career, 

Youth’s blossom, with the fruit of time.’ 

14 Laura Gale was indeed a 4 sweet maid,’ and at the 
mention of her name, she seems to be before me, os 
when she gained and delighted friends by the unstudied 
exhibition of genuine feeling. There is the countenance 
lighted up with winning smiles, stealing over the fea¬ 
tures in soft succession; there are the expressive blue 
eyes, in whose lustre the soul of purity and truth was 
contained; the unconstrained natural demeanor; the 
modesty of manner. Those outward qualities were the 
heralds of the right affections, and the well-regulated 
principles within, and while her merry laugh was in 
heartfelt unison with the friends of her innocent mirth 
and pleasure, her sympathies were mingled with the 
grieved and burdened spirits. Were any of the poor 
villagers in sickness — there was one who provided 
the necessary attendance, and the deliqpcics so accepta¬ 
ble to the languishing; and she might be seen often at 
the bed-side, watching the restless slumbers, supplying 
the many wants, whispering hope and consolation, and 
soothing the hours of affliction, by generous and assidu¬ 
ous kindness. She had a sensitive spirit, but it was not 
of that morbid sensibility which weeps at the recital of 
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imaginary distress, and shrinks from the doty of relie v- I 
ing the really necessitous; she felt for the woes of 
others, and that feeling was not suffered to remain inac¬ 
tive, but was exerted in prompt and beneficent action. 

** Her father was the clergyman of the district. 
Laura was an only child, and as her budding graces 
and virtues were unfolded, the happy parent felt and 
expressed his thankfulness to the Providence which had 
assigned so fair a plant to his protection, and in depen¬ 
dence upon supreme aid, nurtured it with deep and 
unbroken affection. And she flourished like a morning 
flower, and, alas ! like it too, she suddenly drooped. It 
blossoms, blooms, and imparts sweetness and fragrance 
to the senses; its lively and varied colors please the 
eye; for a little while, the sunbeams gladden it, and in 
the hour, when it seems most thrifty, indicating a full 
and rich maturity, the sudden storm bows its lovely 
head and withers its beauty, but the perfume remains, 
marking the spot where it grew amid its kindred buds. 

44 As has been said, the villagers were the recipients 
of her kindness, but there were others who were admit¬ 
ted to a moro intimate association. Among those who 
participated in this charming intercourse, was one, 
whose presence caused a deeper glow upon the cheek, 
animated the eyes with additional brilliancy, and whose 
words had an irresistible influence, seeking their way to 
the heart, where they were warmly received, and care¬ 
fully treasured. I am not repeating a story of love, so 
I will only say, that it was determined by them, that 
they would unite their sympathetic interests in the 
1 sanctimonious ceremonies * of marriage. The an¬ 
nouncement of this intention did not create an^ uncom¬ 
mon stir among the villagers, for their sagacity had 
already predicted the occurrence of such an event; 
their curiosity only extended to the time when this 
design was to be fulfilled. 

44 The morning of that day was bland and beautiful. ! 
The sky, as if in accordance with the gladsomo feelings | 
of the inmates of the village, s^ione forth in loveliness; 
but, ere that day had closed, a deep shade was thrown 
over its brightness, and of joy— 

4 The lone 

Was hush'd and solemn, like the cloudy groan 

Of dying thuuder, on the distant wind.’ 

There were many persons gathered in the church, 
whose happy faces reflected the emotions of still hap¬ 
pier hearts; her father, the venerable friend and sin¬ 
gle-hearted counsellor of the villagers, with placid joy 
upon his open countenance, commenced the service, 
and when the troth of each bad been plighted, in fer¬ 
vency and truth, while the ready tear trembled in the 
eye, he invoked the blessings of Heaven upon the beings 
before him. 

44 The congratulations were many and undissembled, 
and were receded in a spirit correspondent to the 
warmth with which they were tendered. The bridal 
party returned to the home of her childhood, which she 
was shortly to leave, and mingled in innocent festivities. 
The hour of the departure arrived, and Laura shared 
in the kind and dear charges oft repeated, the heartfelt 
embrace, the parting kiss, and the warm pressure ofj| 


the hand, those endearments which the female nature 
so well understands, and so feelingly exhibits on such 
occasions. There was yet one to whom to bid farewell; 
she turned—was received into the arms of her waiting 
father, and with suppressed sobbings, hid her face in 
his bosom. 4 Blessings be on thee, my dutiful child f 
blessings be on thy life. Thou hast been to me as 4 my 
companion, my own familiar friend.’ Image of thy 
now sainted mother, thou hast her excellencies and vir¬ 
tues; in thy new sphere of duty, continue to imitate her 
worth, and be happy.’ He bowed his head, and the 
gushing tears attested the fulness of his heart. He 
raised himself, but the form of Laura was motionless. 
There was the same benignity of expression upon the 
face; the richness of beauty upon the cheek; but the 
life-pulse had ceased its bearing, and was for ever at 
rest. She died of an affection of the heart, and 
4 Was call’d home, ere from her brow, 

One radiant trace of truth had fled.' 

It is not not for me now to depict the grief of the bereaved 
parent, the anguish of the stricken bridegroom, or the 
sympathetic concern of friends. The sudden summons 
of death at such a time, and under such circumstances, 
is terrible, and so it was felt to be. 

14 On the following day the church was opened, and 
a coffin was placed before that altar at which its inmate 
had knelt in maiden bloom and modesty, to ratify a 
covenant of affection. How changed the scene! The 
father, who hud united his daughter in her loveliness, to 
one whose heart beat in responsive and hallowed unison, 
sat with bended head, yet bis face exhibited the calm¬ 
ness of resignation. Afflictive dispensation had removed 
1 his last earthly comfort, and feeling the bitterness of his 
present loss, he had grieved; but bis sorrow was that 
of one in whom the hope of immortality forbade the 
expression of murmuring. His daughter had lived a 
life of piety, and could her death then be otherwise than 
happy! 4 Her sun hod gone down while it was yet day, 

but it was to appear again with renewed and undying 
splendor in a new Heaven. Although alone, yet he 
trusted to the faithfulness of a friend, whose dealings, if 
now enveloped in mystery, would hereafter be explained, 
and his wisdom and love be made manifest. 

44 The young husband seemed as if unable to realize 
the certainty of the scene before him. Were his hopes 
to die thus early, even in the freshness of their being? 
It could not be ! And yet, why the saddened looks and 
swelling bosoms around ? why the coffin and the pall ? 
why those solemn words—‘earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust?’ Alas! his hopes had expired, 
and were about to be entombed with the lovely being 
who called them into existence. The coffin was con¬ 
veyed to the grave, the earth was thrown upon it, the 
green turf placed over it, and she was left to 4 the star- 
loss midnight of the tomb.* On each returning anni¬ 
versary of her death, fresh flowers are pul by friendly 
hands over the place of her sleeping, and some friends 
may often be observed to linger there in sweet recol¬ 
lection of virtues which have been, but which were sud¬ 
denly quenched. 

44 But see! the sun has gone down, and the softened 
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tints of the sky indicate the approach of evening. Let 
us return homeward, thinking of her of whom you have 
just heard, and our reflections may be in this wise: 

* Be thy name whisper’d, where the ailver dew 
Stealetb the leaves of clustering rosea through, 

With bright and freahcning.power; 

And where the waters follow to the play 
Of earliest sunshine, o’er the aands away, 

At morning’* hour. 

Be thy name whisper’d, where the bough hath atirr’d 
To the last nestling of the wearied bird, 
lta ailent mate beside ; 

And where the voice of mirth hath ceas’d to call, 

And far o’er fading paths the shadows fall, 

At eventide. 

For, thou, whose beauty to the dust hath gone, 

Wert soft or joyous as the eve or morn; 

And therefore these should be, 

In hearts fill’d up with visions to the last. 

Of thy young 6milcs, and winning accents past, 

Memories of thee. 

Be thy thoughts counted, where the stars are bright 
Within the chambers of the dreamy night; 

Thy kindling thoughts, and deep; 

And where through summer clouds, the lightning flings 
Quick, tremulous sparks from its flashing wings, 

To banish sleep. 

Thine outward loveliness! where’er they meet, 

Light, blooming forms and ever graceful feat, 

And voices sweet and gay, 

There duly, foudly, ere the joy be done 
Shall rise to faithful lips, the praise of one, 

Gathered away. 

Thy grave! not far and lone its last repoee, 

Ae cold o’er some, alas! the mould doth close, 

Dead in a foreign land ; 

Thou! with familiar things art gently laid. 

And oft may they who with thy childhood stray'd, 

Beside thee stsnd. 

Thy rest! thy rest! go, where the sun is pouring 
His golden glories uuto souls adoring, 

Beneath this blessed even ; 

, Hath peace, hath confidence, not here its birth, 

E’en 'mid tho lowly temples of the earth I 
Thou a*t in Heaven.’” 


Original. 

THE SLEEPING INFANT. 

BT LYDIA H. 81GOURNKY. 

Sweet infant, beautiful as light, 

That on the snow-drop’s bosom glows, 
When scap’d from wrathful winter’s night, 

It trembles thro’ incumbent snows— 

Amid thy cradle sleep, we watch 

The varying thought that faintly gleams, 
As tho’ we fondly hop’d to catch 
The angel whisper of thy dreams. 

The angel-whisper! Tell us what 
Is breath’d from that celestial clime, 
Thou, nearer to its white-winged host 
Than we, who tread the thorns of time: 
Thou cans’t not tell—no words are thine— 
But the pure smile that lights thy brow, 

Is sure the language of the skies— 

Oh! keep it still unchang'd, as now. 


Original. 

THE WRECK.* 

BT THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 

When lately sped with snowy sail, 

A gallant barque before the gale, 

The cold, blue waters sweep: 

Far down beneath the icy waves, 

In Ocean’s dim and silent cavea. 

Many, who stood, at morn, elate. 

Unconscious of approaching fats, 

Rost in their last, long sleep. 

Tet all who trod that busy deck, 

Sleep not in death within the wreck ; 

A fragile boat, with human life,* 

Deep laden, braves the billows’ strife, 

And plies its dreary way : 

God help them now through storm and night. 
And glad them with the rising light, 

Of yet another day! 

But hark! ’Mid tempest and deep gloom. 
Are sounds which speak a fearful doom! 
Shrieks, struggles, oaths, in mingling tone— 
The frequent plunge—the bubbling groan— 
The brother’s hurried, wild farewell, 

To her who followed where he fell. 

Stronger than death is love— 

And desperate efforts to retain 

The boat’s deep side, but made in vain— 

Gave to that night a darker woe. 

Than storm or darkness could bestow, 
Which time shall ne’er remove. 

But ono faint voice was heard that night, 
Which oft shall come in dreams, to blight 
The selfish heart of sin 
Of him, whose ruthless hand could tear 
The child from where he crouched, to share 
The wave-shroud of his kin. 

“ Cast me not yet,” it said, “ away— 

Give me a little tehile to pray /” 

That touching plea could not avail 
With hearts insensate as the gale, 

Cold as the icy deep : 

Scarce to his God one cry he gave, 

Ere the young martyr parts the wave, 

Which murmurs o’er his sleep. 

The boat that labored in the storm. 

Scarce felt the weight of that slight form, 
But, oh! how could it float beneath 
Its load of guilt and needless death, 

When that young soul was cast away, 
Death’s undecked sacrifice and prey 1 

Ah! well for him who did the deed, 

If, in Ids hour of utmost need, 

When help is far, and death ia near. 

And his strong form shall shake with feer, 
Aa life ebbs quick away, 

He ask of Him, to whom, in vain. 

No earnest lip or heart complain, 

A little space to pray, 

Well then for him, if o’er his soul, ** 

Flash not with deep and atern control, 

The thought that he had dared refuae 
The very boon for which he sues. 

♦The ship William Brown. 

Boston , 1841. 
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ALICE COPLEY.* 

A TALK OK QUEEN MART’* TIME. 

BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The singular being whom we left concealed beneath 
the tapestry of Mary’s dressing-room, witnessed but a 
small portiop of the disgraceful scene vrhich we have 
just described. When Philip retired from the Queen’s 
presence in the first rush of his anger, she had no 
thought that he would return as was really the case, so 
withdrawing softly through the door, she closed it with 
care, that no breath of wind should stir the tapestry, 
and then darted like a lapwing along the passage to 
th<? apartments she had left. She was mindful to lock 
the private door, and looking eagerly around, she flung 
herself panting and flushed upon the pile of cushions 
with her sparkling eyes fixed on the door through which 
she every moment expected King Philip to enter. He 
did not come, and gradually she became dreamy and 
tranquilized by the pleasant stillness which reigned in 
the apartments. It seemed as if every object which 
could bring pleasant thoughts of a more sunny home 
had been lavished upon the little room. It was lighted 
only by a heavy arched window*, but that had been 
turned into a kind of alcove filled with vases, snowy 
and rich with sculpture, each one teeming with rare 
plants, transported at great cost from foreign lands. 
In the day time, these plants formed a cool and ver¬ 
dant curtain, woven together in a thousand pleasant ( 
tendnls, and drinking life from the sunshine as it fell 
among the leaves and flickered faintly through the 
room. But daylight was gone, and those fragrant 
plants were only lighted up by a single lamp, chased 
and perforated, which emitted a sweet odor as it burned. 
The soft tinkling noise of dropping water fell with a 
familiar sound on the ear. It came from a miniature 
fountain of snowy marble which had been placed among 
the plants. It wos a tiny thing, but very musical, and 
to the strange young creature who lay upon the cush¬ 
ions watching the bright drops as they flashed up among 
the leaves, it had a home voice, which brought tears to 
her eyes, and made her heart ache w'ith memories of i 
the past. She took up her lute, and began to play a 
sw'eet lively air, as if to cheat her soul of its memories, 
but it would not do; her thoughts were full of melan¬ 
choly forebodings, so she turned her face upon the 
cushions and wept in silence. At last footsteps were 
heard without; she started up, dashed the tears from 
her long lashes, arid again snatching up the lute, played 
a few careless notes before fche arose to unlock the 
door. 

“In tears, as usual!” said King Philip, glancing at 
her still humid lashes, and passing her without farther 
notice, he threw himself heavily upon the cushions she 
had left, and flinging aside his plumed cap, bade her 
bring him a cup of wine from the inner room. She 
obeyed him in silence, but her bosom heaved, and a 
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tear was crushed in its passage by the quick movement 
of her eye lids. Philip drank off his wine at a draught, 
and it seemed to have a soothing effect upon his sullen 
spirit, for after remaining silent for some time, he 
turned to the young creature who was yet standing, and 
bado her take up the lute and give him some music. 
With a beating heart the strange girl placed a cushion 
at the imperious man’s feet, and after a moment’s 
pause, began a sweet but very melancholy strain, which 
she accompanied with a voice sad and broken, as if it 
gushed up from a well spring of tears. Philip started 
up with an exclamation of displeasure. 

44 By my princedom, Laura, this is too much, he said; 
44 am I for ever and ever to be haunted by that strain ? 
Must I come to this apartment for a moment’s respite 
from the irksome society of my antedeluvian bride, only 
to find you reproaching me by your tears—your music, 
nay, by the very words of your song ?” 

44 I did not mean to offend.” replied the girl, while 
her small hand dropped tremblingly from the instru 
ment. 44 My heart was full of home when you came 
in, so I but gave voice to the words that came uppers 
most. Nay, do not frown thus on me; I am weary and 
sad to-night; come,” sho added, looking up with an 
affectionate sort of timidity, and laying her hand on his, 
44 one smile, and I will play the songs you love best 
’till morning, if you will it so.” 

Philip did smile, but very faintly, and a sullen humor 
seemed still to hang about him. But feeble as w f as the 
pleased expression, it was enough to light up the humid 
eyes, and kindle the red lips of that young creature 
w'ith a brilliant glow of happiness. 

44 There, now I will give the very air with which a 
certain dark-browed prince came wooing the love of a 
foolish maiden in the orange groves of Arragon; nay, 
not that, or, in sooth, I shall weep again. Tell me of 
something else that will pleasure you; see, I am 
readyand lifting her brilliant face to the dark eyes 
fixed upon her, the beautiful speaker sat with her 
hand playfully poised over the lute-strings, like a snow 
while bird ready to alight. Just then her keen ear 
caught the sound of some person knocking for admit¬ 
tance at the door in the bed-chamber beyond. Down 
came the little hand, and instantly a gush of cheerful 
music filled the apartment. Philip sunk back upon the 
cushions, and lay with his eyes half closed, still far 
from giving any sign of pleasure, but not so sullen as 
he had been. Three different times did the listening 
girl hear the noise which had first startled her, from 
the bed-chamber, but on each occasion her execution 
became louder and more brilliant than before, though 
her face kindled with excitement, by no means derived 
from the melody she was pouring upon the careless ear 
of King Philip. Well she knew that no person save 
the Queen herself, would dare to knock for admittance 
at that door. 

Careless of the music, and inattentive to the sound 
which had startled his companion, the Prince still lay 
upon the cushions, lost in restless thought. Though 
he both hated and despised his Queen, ho was not 
entirely satisfied with his own conduct during their 
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late interview with her. If not necessary to his love, 
she certainly was to his ambition, and even with his 
arrogant pretensions, he could hardly expect forgiveness 
for insolence so violent and unmanly, without some con¬ 
cessions, to which it chafed his haughty spirit to yield. 
Filled with these annoying reflections, he allowed the 
young creature at his feet to weary herself with efforts 
to give him pleasure, without even remembering that 
she was so occupied. At last, when she saw that all 
her gentle efforts to chase away his sombre mood were 
in vain, her own spirit became oppressed, the music 
gradually died from beneoth her fingers, 'till, weary 
and wretched, her head drooped forward upon a bosom 
heaving with sobs which she could no longer suppress. 
This sound of renewed grief aroused the yet active 
resentment of the Prince. 

“ How is this? in tears again?" he exclaimed, start¬ 
ing to a half recumbent posture, and fixing his black, 
angry eyes on the unhappy girl. u Will there never be 
an end to these childish repinings? Have I not done 
every thing in the power of man or Prince to make you 
content ? Did I not ransack half Spain to collect 
materials which might surround you with the familiar 
things and atmosphere of home ? Look about, girl; 
can the Queen of England boast luxuries such as I 
have lavished on these apartments? Yet ungrateful 
and sullen you ever meet me thus, as if I had power 
to change the murky skies of this heathenish land 
for the sunny clime of Spain." 

“ It is not that, oh, not that!" sobbed the unhappy 
young creature. " I should not grieve, though certain 
that my heart may never again leap to the sunshine 
and blossoms of our own bright land, were you still 
the same, but alas, alas, when the sunshine of love 
has once died away from the heart, who can rekindle 
it? Let us leave this gloomy land, Philip!" she 
exclaimed, clasping her small hands, and entreating 
him with all the passionato eloquence of gesture and 
language which she so deeply felt. 14 You are not 
happy here; everything is gloomy and sorrowful that 
we look upon. I knew that it would be so, when, 
in the blindness of my love, I consented to conceal 
my sex, outrage all that was yet pure in my nature, 
and follow you hither. The air is stifling which I 
am compelled to breathe in the presence of that 
hated and cruel Queen. Be just, Philip!" she added 
with still more passionate earnestness; right “ those 
you have wronged, exert your boundless influence 
with Queen Mary, in a generous^cause. Persuade 
her from the cruel persecution with which she pur¬ 
sues alike the innocent and the guilty—stay the blood¬ 
shed which, since our coming, has deluged this un¬ 
happy nation, and then let us go away. The breezes 
of our own blessed land will bring back the feel¬ 
ings which filled our bosoms before a wretched thirst 
for power brought us among a people to whom we 
have been as a scourge or a pestilence." 

** And such I would be," rejoined Philip, who had 
been gazing in mingled anger and astonishment on 
the daring girl, while she gave utterance to language 


which would have been treason from any lips but 
hers. “ They would not give me, love; I can com¬ 
mand their fear, and despise their hatred; but these 
subjects are not for your counsel; be content to fill 
this pretty cage with smiles and music when I seek 
it as now; have done with weeping; be with me 
at day time as ever, and what more can you 
wish ? Now go to your couch ; I have much to ponder 
over before morning, and will even remain as I am. 
Nay, go, go, I would be alone." 

The strange female withdrew reluctantly into the 
inner chamber, and left Philip to his own sullen 
thoughts. Hour after hour went by, and still he lay 
wakeful, but with his large changing eyes fixed steadi¬ 
ly on the little silver lamp which poured its gentle 
light over tho window. At lost the sweet tinkling 
sound of water drops as they rained down into the 
fountain, had the usual lulling effect; his eyes closed 
drowsily, his head settled back upon the cushions, and 
he slept Then the bed-chamber door softly unclosed, 
the young girl stole noiselessly across the floor, and pla¬ 
cing herself by the pile of cushions, sat patiently watch¬ 
ing his slumbers. 

On the next morning, rather before his usual hour of 
rising, King Philip came from his private apartments, 
accompanied, as ever, by his favorite page. Without 
leaving one word of greeting or apology for his Queen, 
he ordered a groom to prepare horses, and still attended 
only by the boy, rode from the castle. This was tho 
unsatisfactory information brought to Queen Mary by 
the messenger whom she sent to request an interview 
with her husband. She retired to her oratory weary 
from lack of rest, and grievously irritated by what she 
had learned, when Friar Joseph presented himself with 
information that Cardinal Pole waited without, much 
desiring an audience with her majesty on matters of 
deep interest. Never in her worst mood, had Mary 
denied herself to the good prelate. Firm in her friend¬ 
ship as she wras, bitter in her enmities, she ever held 
him in reverence and affection, and when he entered 
her oratory, she arose to meet him, and for a moment 
the cloud of ill humor deported from her brow. 

There was no witness to the interview between Car¬ 
dinal Pole and his mistress, but it lasted more than an 
hour, and when he left the oratory, those who observed 
the good old man closely, saw that he was deeply 
pained, if not indignant, but whatever had passed, it 
seemed decisive, for, without a moment’s delay, tho 
old man descended to the body of retainers whom he 
had left mounted in the grounds, his tread somewhat 
firmer than usual, and his crimson robes sweeping the 
marble as he passed along. His servitors remarked 
that he mounted his mule as if unconsciously rejecting 
their wonted respectful assistance, and urged him 
toward London with a pace more rapid than he had 
ever been known to ride before. 

CHAPTER V. 

For many anxious minutes did John Copley gaze 
down upon the pale face of his child, as it lay nestled 
in his bosom, so helpless and death-like. He was des¬ 
titute of means to aid her, so he sat down upon his dun- 
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geon floor, and folded her in his arms, gently as a 
shepherd might foster a pet lamb which the storm had 
stricken down. He was a prisoner, with no hope which 
could lead him away from death, still there was some¬ 
thing like pleasure at his heart, as he felt the cold 
cheek of his gentle one pressed against it. If they were 
to die, it would be together, and it seemed to the strong- 
hearted man a mercy, that he might guard the spirit of 
his child like a blossom newly cropped, and place it, 
pure as when it sprang from thence, once more in the 
bosom of her mother, when they should all meet in 
Heaven. With his large hand he put back the golden 
hair from her forehead, and bending his cheek upon it, 
waited quietly 'till it grew warm again with returning 
life. At last he felt the arm which was about his neck, 
tighten its clasp, and a broken sob come to the redden¬ 
ing lips. 

44 God’s blessing rest upon thee, my child ; how fares 
it with thee now,” said the good man, soothingly. 

Alice lifted her head, but faintly, and in tears, for 
now that she was with her father, she felt weak and 
helpless as a babe. It seemed as if all her sufferines 
during the last twenty-four hours, had happened 
weeks since; her mind turned back upon them drea¬ 
mily, and after a little time she wept herself to sleep 
upon her father’s cloak, which he spread in a comer of 
his ample prison room, for, as yet, no couch had been 
provided for him, and ho seemed utterly forgotten by 
those who held him in charge. 

When Alice awoke, the grey light of morning fell 
softly through the graied window of her prison; her 
father still kept his patient watch by her side, and 
smiled upon her cheeringly as she rose to her elbow, 
and looked about the room, bewildered, and, as yet, 
scarcely conscious of her forlorn condition. 

44 Thou hast been blest with a long and sweet sleep, 
my Alice,” said her fellow prisoner, 44 though on a 
couch somewhat of the hardest.” 

44 Are you with me, father 7” replied the yet dream¬ 
ing girl, and with a faint smile she sat up, and covering 
her eyes, seemed striving to collect her thoughts. 
44 Father,” she said, at last, but without uncovering her 
eyes— 

44 What, my child 7” 

44 How many days is it since all this happened 7 I 
mean since we were all happy together, down by the 
little lake 7” 

44 One day, only one, my Alice.” 

44 Alas, father, how much of sorrow can be crowded 
into one single day,” said the young creature, looking 
mournfully into her companion’s face. 44 Can it be only 
a little more than thirty hours since we could look up 
fc> the blue sky, and feel the free wind leaping amid the 
tr ees -since we were all free both of limb and will. I 
should think it had been a year.” 

44 And so it is, if we measure time by events,” re¬ 
plied her father, dropping into the train of thought 
which was gradually leading her mind from the state 
of apathy into which terror and fatigue had thrown it. 
44 The stride of oppression with us, will be quick and 
fatal; a few hours ago, and we sat, as you say, beneath 


the pure stars which God has planted in the sky, to 
shine alike upon the just and the unjust. To-day wo 
are here, helpless and in prison—to-morrow—” 

“What of to-morrow?” inquired the gentle girl, 
looking anxiously up as her father hesitated to speak. 

44 To-morrow,” replied John Copley, taking her hand, 
and clasping it gently in his, 44 to-morrow, ray child, we 
may be with your mother.” 

44 It was a kindly Way of telling that young creature 
she must die. She almost smiled to hear it, and when 
she looked into her father’s eyes, and saw them filled 
with solemn and tranquil light, she forgot all that must 
be suffered before death, and her heart grew strong 
with pleasant thoughts of Heaven. All at once a 
painful apprehension shot like an arrow through her 
mind. With a slight start, she again looked up, but 
her soft eyes had become keen with sudden fear. 

44 What troubles thee, Alice ? art thou afraid to die?” 
She did not answer. 44 Speak, my child, and say if thia 
fear be of the soul, or only a shrinking of the natural 
body from the fiery gate through which thou and I must 
pass into Heaven.” 

44 Life is very sweet, and I am young to die,” mur¬ 
mured the sorrowing girl, 44 but when you tread the 
dark valley and shadow of death, I shall not shrink 
from your side. Yet methinks there is one living 
for whom my spirit would mourn even in Paradise. 
When our sojourn here is ended, father, will ke bear us 
company to the place of our rest 7” 

44 Francis Huntly is in the hands of God, and his 
time may not be yet,” replied Copley, 44 but bethink 
thee, my gentle child, how trifling is the span of human 
life, compared to eternity. Though we pass hence 
to-day, and he remain on earth the three score years 
and ten allotted to man, it will seem but a moment ere 
he joins us in that place of rest where time is unknown.” 

Alice buried her face in her hands, and remained 
silent for several moments; Copley thought that she 
was weeping, but after a time she lifted her head, and 
her features were composed though still sorrowful. 
44 Do not fear me,” she said; 44 1 have strength to bear 
my appointed task.” 

She would have spoken farther, but a noise of bolts 
withdrawn heavily from their sockets, and the harsh 
sound of a key working in its rusty lock, arrested the 
words on her lips. She had scarcely time to look 
toward the dungeon door, when it swung open, and a 
man, whom she remembered to have seen before, as in 
a dream, entered the room, while two or three persons, 
who appeared to be under-keepers, stood grouped in 
the dark passage without the entrance. 

Alice drew close to her father, and nestled her hand 
in his, as the man approached; her heart beat pain¬ 
fully, and the slight color that had returned to her lips, 
died entirely away. The man seemed utterly uncon¬ 
scious of her agitation. Human suffering was so 
familiar to him, that he really did not observe it when 
so noiselessly expressed. 

44 We have received orders to place your daughter 
in another room,” he said, addressing Copley in a tone 
which he strove to render somewhat more courteous 
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than usual, for them was a quiet dignity about the pri¬ 
soners which awed even his hard nature. 

Copley bowed his head in silent acquiescence, but 
his countenance was convulsed, and in his eye there 
was a look of agony such as springs only from a 
strong heart, subdued by a stronger will. The trem¬ 
bling little hand which clung to his, seemed to rob 
his iron frame of its' might. The keeper had scarcely 
crossed the floor, when his prisoner beckoned with his 
hand that he should come no nearer. 

“ Go, my child,” he said, in a low choked voice, 
bending over the trembling young creature, who clung 
imploringly to his arm. “We cannot resist, and where¬ 
fore should we attempt it. Nay, loose thy hold, lest roy 
own strength fail.” 

With a painful effort Alice checked the convulsive 
sob that sprang to her lips, and withdrawing her hand 
from its grasp on her father’s, sunk to her knees at his 
feet. 

“ Father, give me thy blessing before I go.” 

The broken pathos of her voice arrested even the 
keeper who was advancing to boar her away. Copley 
laid bis hand upon her head, and his voice rang sol¬ 
emnly through the dungeon. 

“ May the God of Heaven and of earth bless thee, | 
oh, my child,” and with these words John Copley bent 
down, pressed a kiss upon the forehead of his child, 
and motioned the keeper to take her away. 

Alice was conducted through many a winding pas¬ 
sage dark as her own forebodings, to an apartment even 
more gloomy than that occupied by her father. The 
dim light which struggled through a grated window, far 
up in the wall, died amid the cobwebs and dust which 
had hung there for ages, without shedding one ray upon 
the floor beneath. A small iron lamp, however, threw 
its light over a bed, and a portion of the apartment, 
rendering the remainder more gloomy by filling it 
with shadows. A couple of rude stools, with a bed, 
composed all the furniture in the room, and they seemed 
to have been brought there recently, and miserable as 
they were, for her accommodation. 

Jt was a sad, gloomy place, but poor Alice was heart¬ 
sick at parting with her father, and it mattered little to 
her how or where she was placed. When left alone in 
this dreary apartment, she sat down on one of the 
stools, and with her eyes fixed on the floor, strove to 
collect her scattered energies to meet the day of trial 
which she felt to be very near at hand. When with 
her father, she had, relied on him for strength and pro¬ 
tection, she had never, in her whole life, been taught to 
act for herself, he had ever been at hand to advise and 
lead her in the path of duty. Now she was alone, with 
no human arm to depend on for succor, no human voice 
to pity or cheer the deep solitude of her prison room. 
Still her spirit grew strong, and amid her utter desti¬ 
tution, she was tranquil. The bitterness of death seemed 
over when she was taken from the bosom of her parent. 

“ Now,” she murmured, meekly folding her hands, 
and looking upward, “ I have done with earth and 
earthly things; be thou, oh, father of mercies, my guide 
and support.” 


It was strange that it should have been so, but as 
Alice uttered this petition, a bunch of flowers dropped 
from the bosom of her robe. Amid all her agony of 
spirit and energy of motion, they had rested in her 
bosom, to start forth when her heart was soaring toward 
Heaven, and draw it back to earthly thing* again. She 
took the blossoms from the floor where they had fallen, 
and for the first time, began to reflect on the manner in 
which they had come into her possession. Who could 
have placed them on the table in her room at Windsor T 
Not Francis Huntly; he was in no frame of mind for 
idle gallantries when she last met him in the closet of 
Friar Joseph. Not her father; he, alas! was a prisoner 
long before those flowers met her eye, and at that time, 
their leaves were bright with dew. She had scarcely 
observed it there, but in her dungeon solitude, it be¬ 
came a matter of thought which would not leave her 
mind. The blossoms each moment became more pre¬ 
cious ; they seemed to her aroused fancy, sweet, silent 
companions, sent to cheer her solitude; drooping and 
withered, but more fragrant from that very cause. 
Perhaps even yet their brief bloom might be preserved 
to outlast the life warming the bosom on which they had 
withered *, it was a sad thought, but still she cherished 
it. 

Upon one of the stools stood a pitcher of water and 
some bread. She was athirst, but drank sparingly of 
the water, that enough might be left to cherish her 
treasure. The flowers were bound by a crimson riband, 
somewhat broader than seemed necessary for the sup¬ 
port of things so frail, and after placing them in tho 
pitcher, Alice still held the riband twined in her fingers. 
All at once she became conscious that some other and 
less pliant substance was attached to the silk, and bend¬ 
ing down to the lamp, found a narrow slip of parchment 
lining half its length. There was writing upon it, but 
the characters were so delicately traced, that it seemed 
almost impossible to make them out by the dim light. 
She was crouching over the slender blaze with the 
parchment held so unsteadily in her trembling hand, 
that the words traced thereon seemed floating beneath 
her eyes, when footsteps smote along the passage, and 
stopped before her prison door. 

Alice started to her feet, thrust the riband into her 
bosom, and stood gazing upon the entrance of her dun¬ 
geon with burning cheeks and brilliant eyes, like a 
wounded gazelle, awaiting the death arrow. The door 
opened, and King Philip entered her prison. A cry of 
fear burst from the poor girl when she recognized her 
persecutor, but without heeding it, P'hilip moved for- 
j ward. She stood trembling in his presence, when 
another person glided softly through the door, and dis¬ 
appeared like a shadow in a dark corner of the room. 
In the imperfect light, Alice could not distinguish his 
features even when nearest the lamp, but he was of 
diminutive size, and both in air and dress, like the 
Spanish page. Philip stood with his back toward the 
entrance, and the person, whoever he was, passed in 
unobserved, except by Alice. She believed the intruder 
to be the page, and felt a sense of comfort and protec- 
t tion in his presence. 
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Philip advanced close to the shrinking prisoner, and 
would have taken her hand, but she drew back, and in 
a trembling voice, entreated to be left alone. 

44 Nay, fair lady/* said the bold man, glancing care- 
% lessly around the dungeon, 44 this place does not seem 
so inviting that I shall wish to stay longer than needful. 
By our Lady! the Queen provides but sorry lodgings 
for so much beauty, but it shall be thy own fault if they 
be not speedily replaced with such as even she has 
never known. One smile, most lovely maiden, to prove 
my homage to thy matchless beauty may hereafter meet 
its reward, and this very hour I will place thee outside 
this dismal pile, where thou may’st flaunt the haughty 
woman at will, even in her own-palace, and she shall 
not dare to resent it.” 

Alice drew back once more, for he would have taken 
her hand. The indignant blood rushed to her cheek, 
and she again entreated, nay, commanded him to de¬ 
part. 

44 Nay, haughty damsel, I mint be heard now! My 
sour-tempered Queen has clipped those pretty wings, 
and given thee a cage somewhat of the closest, so thou I 
hast no green covert to fly to, as in the park at Wind¬ 
sor.” 

44 True, I am a prisoner, and very helpless,” said 
Alice, with sorrowful indignation. 44 If you will perse¬ 
cute me thus, I have no redress, but remember, nothing 
but unjust bondage could detain me a moment in your 
presence. I cannot appeal to your princely honor, that 
has been so often basely violated, but if one feeling of 
manhood lives yet in your heart, leave me alone, that I 
may prepare for the death to which your wicked pur¬ 
suit has consigned me.” 

44 Say not that, sweet damsel,” and for a moment 
Philip’s brow flushed at the truth of her reproach. “ If 
my too ardent love has driven thee to this sad state, 
it can make atonement. Consent but to look less 
scornfully upon me, and I will even yet compel the 
ireful Queen to set thee at liberty, and will bear thee I 
far from her malice, to a land more lovely than thou 
hast yet dreamed of. Beneath the bright skies, and amid 
the orange groves of Spain thou wilt learn more lenity 
for my true passion, and thy life shall be like that of an 
eastern bird, bright with music and love. Nay, do 
not answer me yet,” he added hastily, for the lips on 
which he gazed began to tremble with a host of scorn¬ 
ful feelings. 44 Think but one moment on the alterna¬ 
tive—a dungeon, dark and dreary like this—solitude for 
a few hours, and those hours filled with a dread of the 
death which will most surely come—for on thy own 
confession of heresy has the Queen condemned thee 
already. Then the mob of hooting men who will crowd | 
about to gaze on the beauty of that form—to mock at! 
its agony, as it writhes and struggles amid the hot 
flames—” 

44 Monster!” Fhilip started, for the voice which 
uttered the single word, was not like that of the 
wretched young creature who stood firmly before him, 
her fuce resolute in its expression, but white as marble. 
Yet it could be no other who had spoken. Terror 
at the painful picture he had drawn, might have 


changed her voice even as it had her features, but a 
moment of dead silence reigned throughout the dun* 
geon as this conjecture passed through his mind. Alice 
turned her glittering eyes toward the corner whence the 
sound came. All was dark as midnight, but something 
was there, motionless, and more palpably black even 
than the shadows. Her first impulse was to spring 
forward and claim protection from the human being 
whom she knew to be shrouded in the gloom, but Philip 
spoke again, and with the impatience of a heart tor¬ 
tured beyond its powers of endurance, she turned upon 
him. 

44 Inhuman man,” she exclaimed, and her voice did 
indeed sound unnatural— 44 even that—the crowd, the 
sneer—torture, and hot flames can I endure, rather than 
the mockery of thy base love; leave me—once more I 
entreat, command, that you leave me !” 

44 1 will not leave thee to a fete so dreadful. In thine 
own despite thou shalt yet be taught to return a love 
which is no mockery; which is consuming my heart. 
Listen to me, thou sweet obstinate; never before this— 
never again can my heart know a passion such as it 
feels for thee. All that I have ever proved before, was 
indeed but a shadow to the intense love thy matchless 
beauty has inspired. 

Philip had moved his position while speaking, and 
as the last words left his lips, Alice saw a pale face, 
shaded by a cloud of black feathers, gleaming in the dim 
light, a few paces behind him. It remained stationary a 
moment, and disappeared. Again it met her gaze, gli¬ 
ding like a shadow through the prison door. Directly 
King Philip was startled from his iniquitous suit by a 
noise in the passage, as of some heavy body falling upon 
the floor. He went out, and lo, prone upon the hard 
flags lay the Spanish page. He had fallen on his face 
close by the entrance of the dungeon. His cap lay a 
few paces off, and his dark curls swept the stones in 
scattered masses. 

In order that his interview with the prisoner should 
be uninterrupted, Philip had dismissed all the keepers 
from the neighborhood of her dungeon, but secure in 
his ignorance of the language through which his conver¬ 
sation must be held, he had suffered the boy to remain 
in the passage. On seeing the condition of his favorite, 
the Prince lifted him from the floor with a touch of 
natural compassion, and carrying him into Alice’s dun¬ 
geon, looked anxiously round for some means of resto¬ 
ring him to life. Alice came forward and would have 
assisted him, but Philip put her hastily away, and 
kneeling by the pitcher flung the withered flowers across 
the room, and thrusting his hand into the w-ater, dashed 
it profusely over the white face lying cold as death upon 
his knee. There was concern, and something almost 
like sorrow in the proud man’s fece as he was thus 
kindly occupied, and when all his effort* seemed in vain, 
he looked pained, and anxiously bending over the suf¬ 
fering boy, murmured in Spanish, what, by their into¬ 
nation seemed words of familiar endearment. But all 
his efforts failed to bring back one ray of life to those 
deathly features. The lips remained white, the long 
black eyelashes lay motionless, and one little hand fell 
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languid and pale upon the floor. The Prince at last 
ceased his exertions, and again murmured in Spanish; 
but this time his voice was broken with what seemed 
to be a passionate burst of grief. He believed the boy 
dead, and even Alice Copley was, for the time, forgot¬ 
ten. The heart of that bad man was at length touched. 

The page at last gave signs of life, but it was evi¬ 
dently no common swoon that oppressed him, for he 
revived with pain, and his breath seemed choking him. 
Alice impulsively stooped to unfasten the doublet from 
his neck, but again Philip put her away, and with 
his own hands undid the fastenings, but without remo¬ 
ving any portion of the dress. 

At last the boy opened his eyes and murmured some¬ 
thing in Spanish which sounded like the very words 
which Philip himself had used. They received no reply, 
however, and as life and strength returned to his charge, 
Philip resumed his old manner; nay, he even seemed 
angry with the boy for being ill, and took him from the 
room before he seemed able to support himself. 

Alice heard the door secured after her persecutor, and 
waited ’till his footsteps died in the passage, before she 
dared to draw forth the slip of parchment again* She 
could only make out the first line— 

“ B« resolute In your duty, snd fear nothing { not a hair of 
your head shall be injured. Remain firm—” 

A few more words followed, but dew hod fallen over 
them from the flowers, and they were blotted out! 

To be continued. 


Original. 

TO A SOUTHERN LADY. 

if JOHN C. M’CABX, M. D. 

Oh ! bright be thy home on that far distant shore, 
Where the glad flowers bloom every month in the year; 
Where the south winds come whispering the green vallies 
o’er, 

And the joy-weeping dew-spirit drops its big tear. 
When the day-god shall sink amidst islands of roses, 
And moonlight shall shame with its radiance the day; 
And the zephyr’s soft wing on the bright stream reposes, 
Think, sweet lady, think on the friend that’s away. 
Oh, think on the heart that throbbed for thee alone— 
Those songs which we sung, (oh! the memory is dear!) 
By that sweet winding river, e’en now the low tone 
Of its lone breathing waves softly melt on my ear! 

In your bright sunny south, where the birds ever sing 
Their wild notes of love, 'mid the forests so green; 
And nature has breathed an eternal sweet spring, 

As she walks through her bowers of glorious sheen. 
You’ll remember, sweet one, when the twilight appears, 
And gloriously brilliant the eve-star comes forth, 
There are those who are looking through memory's tears, 
And watching with thee from the cold distant north. 
Sweet lady, farewell! we may meet never more, 

But the tear-drop that falls is now telling to me, 

That bright hours of the past shall thy memory come o’er, 
And ’twere Heaven to know I’m remembred by thee ! 
22 


Original. 

A VISIT TO MADAME CATALANI. 

F ROM THE FRENCH. 

One beautiful Sunday in the spring of 1836, I left 
Florence by the gate of San Gallo, to embrace a kind 
invitation which had been offered to me by Madame 
Catalani, once the most celebrated songstress of Europe, 
and who now resided in a beautiful villa a few leagues 
from Florence, contiguous to the small village of La 
Loggia, once the residence of the Grand Duke, but now 
bearing the name of the illustrious singer. Fortunately, 
that day, she had consented, for some charitable pur¬ 
pose, to assist in the celebration of the litany of the 
Virgin, with her daughter, Madame Duvivier, in the 
village chapel. 

The mass was said by a venerable priest, upwards of 
eighty years, and the chapel was filled with the peasan¬ 
try of the surrounding country. There were also a few 
distinguished personages present, among whom were 
Monsieur and Madame Gaetan Mura, and a noble 
Polish exile, the Count Potocki. 

Madame Catalani assisted in the worship with her 
magnificent voice—the same voice which had enchanted 
all Europe, and won for her universal admiration, but 
here there were no splendid audiences to do her homage, 
no pit of La Scala, no boxes of San Carlo, no Parisian, 
English, or Russian auditories, no Congress of crowned 
heads, but poor peasants, with open mouths, and faces 
of wonder, gazed on, and listened with exstasy to the 
Queen of song. Seldom have I beheld a sight so touch¬ 
ing. The celebrated songstress on her bended knees at 
the foot of the altar, was more majestically beautiful 
than aught I had ever witnessed in my travels. Her 
eyes were superbly brilliant, and her face full of emotion. 
Is was beautiful to behold Semiramis, as it were, re¬ 
nouncing her purple robes of Babylon, to give delight to 
the humble inhabitants of a little Italian village, praying 
to the Virgin, and pouring forth her strains of melody. 
It was delightful, also, to listen to the litany spoken in 
the true Italian. At the sublime invocations in the ser¬ 
vice of Queen of Heaven—Mystic Rose—Comforter of 
the afflicted, etc., her enchanting voice broke forth in 
the most melodious tones, and was responded to by the 
choir of the little chapel, with great sweetness, while 
the harmonious Ora pro nobis , was given with all that 
natural knowledge of music, aided by correctness of ear 
so peculiar to the Italian character. The great artist 
had lost nothing of her original powers, but seized 
upon every passage of invocation with a warmth of 
expression, and a seraphic enthusiasm, that gave a 
charm ’till now to me unknown of the purity of poetry 
and prayer. The divine voice seemed, at one moment, 
to ascend to the skies, and the next, to descend to earth, 
and die away in the midst of the lowly congregation. 
If aught earthly had been wanting to convince me of 
the truth of the passage— “that the prayer of the 
church shall not fall to the ground ,” this would at 
once have established my faith in its favor. 

I have been at many concerts in Italy, but certainly I 
have never heard one to compare with this village 
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solemnity. I have since been present in the Sixtine Cha¬ 
pel at Rome, when the divino Miserere has been sunt— 
when the Pope, the Cardinals, the holy college—all that 
was-great and grand in Rome assisted in the service, 
hut nothing eould efface from my memory that simple 
village offering in the La Loggia Chapel, and, assu¬ 
redly, if God does listen to pure devotion—and we know 
it is wrong even to make it a supposition—he did lend 
a favorable ear to that day’s devotion. 

At the close of the ceremony, Madame Catalani con¬ 
ducted me to her villa. All Florence cannot boast of 
such a residence. It is situated in the midst of citron 
and orange trees, with one front exposed to the winter 
sun, and another completely shrouded by a clump of 
umbrageous citrons. A complete colonade surrounds 
the body of the building, in which are several bass reliefs 
by the celebrated artist, Lucca del Robbia. On enter¬ 
ing the villa, you are seized with a delightful feeling 
arising from the coolness which reigns around. An 
atmosphere of 44 opulent serenity ” is presented to the 
view. Secure from the mid-day sun, you behold translu¬ 
cent waters flowing in marble channels, on their way to 
the baths in different places of the grounds, and every 
where are pavements of marble and mosaic—all that is 
elegant and rich in Italian art, is brought to bear in effect, 
and convey to the imagination the most delicious sensa¬ 
tions of shelter from the meridian sun. The green 
Venetian blinds of a hundred windows are fluttering 
with the breeze from the Arno, and which roams through 
the innumerable stairways and galleries. Wreaths of 
arabesques every where entwine the walls. The cor¬ 
ridors and alcoves are laden with the fragrance from 
the citron and orange trees. One may imagine him¬ 
self transported to some palace in which the most cele¬ 
brated painters had exhausted the whole force of their 
imaginative faculties in gorgeous designs. From the 
balconies you behold an illimitable horizon of azure, and 
far in the distance a range of mountains, bathed in a 
trembling haze of glory—before you lies 44 the Lady 
Florence ,” as the city is termed, while the villas 
Strozzi and San Miniato on either side, give to her the 
appearance of on indolent nymph, stretching her arms 
ere she sinks into those of slumber. 

A sumptuous dejeunir awaited us in a charming par¬ 
lor contiguous to the conservatory. The priest who 
said mass, hod been invited, but he arrived only to 
excuse himself for not being able to join us at table; 
Madame Catalani, in the most gracious manner in the 
Tuscan language, endeavored to prevail upon him to do 
so, but the old man persisted in his refusal, excusing 
himself on the ground that he had other religious duties 
to perform, and after partaking of a cup of chocolate, 
letired. At table we spoke much about music, and 
principally about the French opera, so little known in 
Italy, ’dll the dejenntr being finished, each retired to 
stroll about the garden and the delightful grounds, 
while those who preferred to remain, beguiled the dme 
with conversation or music. While wandering in the 
midst of a deep and shadowy grove, suddenly a mourn¬ 
ful strain fell upon mine ear. Never had I heard any 
thing so sweetly melancholy; it seemed as if a choir of 


angels were mourning for the loss of a fallen seraph. I 
was at once entranced in a dream of delicious melan¬ 
choly. It was Madame Catalani, singing the Dies irae! 
of the English church, that melancholy hymn which it 
is said was written on the marble of a sepulchre, with a 
branch of cypress. Never was surprize more unexpec¬ 
ted : such is the ingenious and pleasing manner in which 
the hospitable hostess of the Catalani villa amuses her 
guest*. At the finish of it I bent my steps towards the 
mansion, where an exquisite entertainment was await¬ 
ing the company. A profusion of the most delicious 
fruits and sparkling champagne, stood on magnificent 
tables of alabaster, and here upon the banks of the 
Arno, with our cups full of wine, surrounded by some 
of the loveliest women of Italy and France, we listened 
with ravishment to this celebrated funeral dirge. The 
breeze played through the orange trees, which, rich in 
blossom, shrouded the terrace. The sun descended 
with a languid and sorrowful aspect; a soft light 
played upon the windows, and a thousand shadows 
danced on the walls of the apartment. 

All this day was one long concert. The days of 
Florence are made for music, and it is seldom if one 
finishes, before beholding the next. The piano was 
opened. The company arranged in the saloon, and the 
parts displayed on the desks. Madame Duvivier, the 
daughter of Madame Catalani, who possesses one of the 
most splendid contralto voices which Italy has ever 
heard, sang two duetts with her mother, one from 
Norma, and the other la Donna del Lago la Semira- 
mide. At the piano was seated Madame Gaetan 
Murat, daughter of M. de Meneval, who was the 
friend of the Emperor. At every instant the visitors 
were arriving from Florence. The sound of wheels— 
the galloping of horses on the pavement of the court, 
the pompous announcements of the great names of the 
Italian aristocracy, but still nothing interrupted the 
music, nothing hushed the fury of the brilliant execu¬ 
tion. The mistress of the house was Norma or Semi- 
ramis. We were in Babylon, or in the forest of 
Erminsul. No one disturbed himself who passed in 
or out of the halls ; it was the beautiful passion of the 
art in all its divine enthusiasm. There were no forms 
of complaisance to the singer or the artist, no inter¬ 
change of thanks and congratulations; each programme 
was marked for performance. The delight was not 
allowed to dull by the attempts at prelude and coquet¬ 
tish hesitation. All was conducted with spirit and true 
passion, cavatina , cantiline polonaise , duo, trio , ro¬ 
mance, all were greedily snatched up. The piano 
paused not for the voice, nor the voice for the piano. 
Such was a musical soiree at the villa of Catalani. 

It was, by this time, now far advanced. The golden 
streaks of day were circling the peaks of the distant 
mountains; one by one the stars were quenching their 
flames in the sea of morning—the dews were sparkling 
on the leaves of the citron and orange—the first note of 
the lark was heard sounding in the halls of Heaven— 
the company began slowly to drop away; each suited 
his fancy, and I, following the example, made my way 
to wander on the banks of the Arno. H. 
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LEAVES FROM THE 

JOURNAL OF A POOR VICAR IN WILTSHIRE * 

BY MRS. B. r. KLLKT. 

December 28 lh, 1764. 

It is well to let the storm, in some measure, pass 
over, before we look to see the desolation it has made. 
We all slept quietly last night; and to-day we can 
apeak calmly of what has come upon us. We have vari¬ 
ous plans for the future. In these, the bitterest tiling is, 
that it will be necessary for us to be separated, at least, 
for a time. I can think of nothing better at present, 
than to procure Jenny and Mary places at service in 
respectable families, while I go about, and endeavor to 
obtain a situation that will yield a support to me and 
my beloved ones. 

Mary has nearly recovered her former cheerfulness; 
and talks and laughs for the purpose of diverting our 
thoughts. Our plans are fixed in some measure; as 
soon as the new vicar comes, I will instruct him in the 
duties of the office, and then begin my journey; mean¬ 
while I have written to some old acquaintances in Salis¬ 
bury, begging them to try and obtain places for my 
daughters in respectable families. Mary is willing and 
active; her sister is well skilled in household work, and 
qualified also to undertake the instruction of children. 

I have determined not to leave them in this village; 
it is a poor place; and the people are cold, and not 
disposed to befriend the destitute. The talk is all now 
about the new vicar. Some express regret that I must 
go away. It may be from the heart; I do not know. 

December 29th. —To-day I wrote to the Bishop, at 
Salisbury, and laid before him my condition, and the 
helplessness of my family. I informed him that I had 
been many years an humble laborer in the Lord’s vine¬ 
yard, and asked his assistance in obtaining a place. He 
is said to be a kind-hearted, Christian man. I have 
little doubt he will be disposed to help me; but I do not 
expect much. 

December 30*A.—-Misfortunes thicken! I see not 
now what can save me from a jool! Yes, a jaol! it is 
inevitable! 

I feel overwhelmed; every effort to recover my for¬ 
mer strength, to regain my fortitude, is vain. I am 
incapable even of inward prayer. The blow is too se¬ 
vere ! 

A prison is inevitable! Let me repeat it, ’till I fa¬ 
miliarize my mind to the hideous thought. May Provi¬ 
dence protect my helpless children ! 

Perhaps a speedy death may end my misery! My 
heart is crushed; my brain is fevered. I cannot write 
now. 

I am now more composed; and I hope, in a better 
frame of mind. I know not what fearful feelings have 
overcome me: I have seemed, for several hours past, 

* From the German of Zochokke. 

* Concluded from page 108. 


I in a terrible dream. My body has been cold, but my 
heart was burning. Now I can look more clearly on 
the stern reality. 

Then it is true, Brooks has hanged himself. Field- 
son sent for me, and informed me of the fact. He had 
an official paper, and a notice of my liability for the 
hundred pounds, for it seems Brooks left a large accu¬ 
mulation of debts. He was thought a rich, and an 
honest man: I never dreamed of his coming to such an 
end. 

Ficldson reminded me that the cloth-merchant, 
Withiel, of Trowbridge, held the bond for the hundred 
pounds. He had cause to pity me, under such a calamity 
—so unexpected, too! An hundred pounds! All we 
have in the world, if sold, would not bring one hun¬ 
dred shillings! The little property my wife brought, 
melted away during her long illness ; there is yet a piece 
of land at Bradford; that must be sold at a sacrifice. 
But all is vain; I am a beggar; and must go to jaol if 
Withiel is not merciful. Payment of the debt is impos¬ 
sible ! 

Evening.— I am ashamed of my weakness. What • 
to fall into despair! almost to doubt of Providence! 
a minister of the gospel, too! I have reason for deep 
humiliation. 

I have done all in my power; I have written to 
Mr. Withiel, candidly acknowledging my utter ina¬ 
bility to meet his claim, and leaving it in his hands, 
to be indulgent, or to send me to the debtor’s prison. 
Should he be disposed to kindness, I shall be grate¬ 
ful to him; if not, I must submit to circumstances. 

Returning from the post office, I tried to nerve 
myself for the task of disclosing to my children the 
extent of our misfortunes. I wished to prepare them 
for the worst. Ah! the girls bore it more manfully 
than the man; more resignedly than the Christian min¬ 
ister ! 

I told them of Brooks’ death, of my liability for tha 
debt, and the possible consequences. Both heard me 
with deep and anxious attention. 

Jenny embraced me, weeping softly. 44 To prison!” 
she repeated after me. 41 Ah! my poor dear father! 
You have done no wrong—and yet you must suffer so 
much! But I will go myself to Trowbridge; I will 
throw myself at Withiel’s feet, and entreat his mercy!” 

44 No, Jenny, you shall not!” cried Mary, sobbing. 

44 He would not forgive one farthing of the debt for 
all your tears. Merchants have hard hearts. I will 
go hire myself to him as his servant; I will live 
on bread and water all the days of my life, ’till I 
have earned money enough to pay father’s debt.” 

We all became more calm while talking over our 
plans; but all could not fail to perceive how hope¬ 
less they were. At last Jenny said— 44 Why disturb 
ourselves with fruitless schemes? Let us wait Mr. 
Withiel’s answer. If he is inexorable, let us be re¬ 
signed. Go, then, to prison, my father. Perhaps you 
will be better there, than at liberty, amidst hardship 
and want. And you need not be ashamed, for you 
go without guilt. We will both go out to service, 
aad with our wages buy you every thing necessary for 
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comfort I would not be ashamed eren to be a beggar. 
for it is ao sin to beg for my father. We will visit you 
as often as we can. You shall be well taken care of, 
and we will have no further fear.' 1 

44 You are right, sister,” said Mary. 44 We will not 
distress ourselves any further. I will not fear; I will 
be happy; as happy as I can be, while separated from 
you and father.” 

With such comforters, how could I despond f Fleet- 
man was right when he said in parting, that I had two 
of Heaven’s angels about me. 

Sylvester Night .—The year is ended. It has been, 
through the favor of Heaven, a happy year, with the 
exception of a few storms It is true, we have some¬ 
times had scarce enough—-but we have had enough. It 
is true, my limited means hare caused me many cares 
and perplexities; but even these have enhanced our 
enjoyment. It is true, I have not wherewithal to sup¬ 
port life for me and my children, three months; but 
how many are there who know not how they shall live 
from one day to another! My present prospects arc 
poor enough; but if the worst comes, as Jenny says, I 
shall know God watches over me, even in a prison ! 

No outward calamity can destroy the comfort of a 
good conscience; no favors of fortune can give peace, 
when the soul is troubled with remorse. I havo cause 
to be very thankful! 

He who knows how to want, is rich. He who is 
indifferent to worldly honors or contempt, hath indeed a 
good report. I understand our blessed gospel better 
from day to day, since I have learned in the school of 
adversity. The learned men of Oxford and Cambridge, 
write commentaries on the letter of the gospel; but 
teach not so much of its spirit. 

Thus I close this year. I am glad I have kept a 
journal for many years. Every man would find it profi¬ 
table to do this; for one acquires more knowledge of 
himself by this means, than in books of learning. He 
who keeps a daily record of his thoughts and feelings, 
may see, at the end of the year, how various are the 
pictures of himself. Man changes from hour to hour, j 
He who says he knows himself, is right only in respect 
of the moment in which he speaks. Few know what ■ 
they were yesterday; still fewer, what they will be j 
to-morrow. j 

A journal is also profitable, inasmuch as it teaches us 
confidence in Providence. More instruction may be 
derived from the history of one man's thoughts and 
feelinp during twelve months, than from the general 
history of the world. 

I have learned from past occurrences, not to be de¬ 
pressed by misfortune; but to look for change, when 
things are at their worst. When all prospers with me, I 
become alarmed and apprehensive, lest I be not pre¬ 
pared for evil; on the other hand, when I seem most 
to be pitied, my spirits rise, my fortitude is strength¬ 
ened. Besides, inevitable evil seldom appears so for¬ 
midable on a near approach, as it did when viewed at 
a distance. Clouds are darkest when first they appear 
in the horizon, and many comforts have always been 
mingled with my trials, which have taught me to hope 


with trembling, not to be the sport of expectation. 
Woe to him who is so! he is following an ignis fatuus 
through a marsh! 

Ne&Year’s Morning, Jan. 1st , 1765. 

I have something new and surprizing to record. This 
morning early, at six o'clock, while I lay in bed think¬ 
ing of the sermon I am to preach to-day, I heard a 
knocking at the front door. Mary was already in the 
kitchen, and hastened to see who was the visitor at 
such an unwonted hour. In the faint light she saw the 
figure of a man, who gave her a large basket, and said, 
44 Mr. — ■ ” (she did not hear the name,) 44 sends the 
vicar this basket, and begs he will take good care of 
what it contains.” 

Mary brought in the basket, and then knocked gently 
at my chamber door. When I answered, she came in, 
wished me good morning, and a happy new-year, and 
said laughing, 44 Father, you must confess me a prophet! 
Here is the Bishop’s mitre I told you of!” She then 
informed me of what had occurred; and regretted, as 
much as I did, that she knew not the giver. 

While she went to fetch a light and call up her sis¬ 
ter, I hastily dressed myself. I cannot deny that I felt 
some curiosity; for new-year’s presents had been rare 
things with me. My most probable conjecture was, 
that my friend, the farmer, had shown his good will by 
sending me a basket of cold provisions ; but why send 
it so secretly, and before day 7 

When I came out of my room, I saw the girls stand¬ 
ing by the table on which the basket was placed, look¬ 
ing as if eager to get at its contents. It was carefully 
sealed, though the cover was full of slits, and a paper 
fastened to it, addressed to me. The basket was large, 
and rather heavy. I lifted up the cover carefully, with 
Jenny’s help. A fine white napkin lay over the con¬ 
tents ; that was removed; and it is impossible to de¬ 
scribe our astonishment when we saw, underneath, a 
young infant, fast asleep. 

The child seemed about eight or nine weeks old, and 
was sleeping on a blue silken cushion covered with a 
quilt of silk, bordered with lace. Its cap, also, was of 
the finest lace. We stood a few minutes in silent 
amazement, 'till at length Mary burst out a laughing. 
Jenny seemed rather inclined to tears than laughter. 
She touched its soft cheek with her finger, saying, 44 Poor 
little thing, it has no mother! How cruel to abandon 
so helpless, innocent a creature! See, father, see, 
Mary, how quietly it sleeps—unconscious of its condi¬ 
tion! We will not disturb it. I will take care of it, 
and be its mother.” 

I embraced the compassionate girl, and applauded 
her charitable resolution. 44 You are both the step-chil¬ 
dren of fortune,” said I. 44 God proves our faith; or, 
rather, he commends it. We will cherish the little for¬ 
saken innocent; for though we know not how we are 
henceforth to earn our daily bread. Hz knows, who 
has made us parents to this orphan.” 

We agreed not to disturb the little foundling's slum¬ 
bers, but busied ourselves in conjectures as to who its 
parents could be. Without doubt they knew me, for 
the basket was directed to me. Wa could arrive, how 
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ever, at no satisfactory conclusion, and I devoted myself 
to looking over my sermon on Providence; while the 
girls were occupied in household affairs. 

Evening.— I returned weary and exhausted from my 
labors. The roads were shocking; and I was obliged 
to walk; but my fatigue made me anticipate, with more 
delight, the cheerful welcome that awaited me at home. 
There stood the table, covered with its snow-white cloth; 
and upon it a flask of wine, the new-year’s gift of a kind 
neighbor, which was refreshing indeed. And there was 
Jenny with the infant in her arms. Mary ran to show 
me the pretty bed* they had found in the basket when 
the child awaked, with the store of baby-clothes; and a 
package, which had lain at the child's feet, addressed 
to me. I opened it eagerly, expecting to learn from 
whom the singular present had come. Within was a 
roll of twenty guineas, and the following letter: 

“ Rcverend Sir To your well known humanity and kind¬ 
ness the unfortunate parents of this infant are emboldened to 
entrust him, imploring for him your fatherly care. We may one 
day he enabled to show you our gratitude, when circumstances 
permit us to make ourselves known. In the meantime, whatever 
your charity may prompt you to do for him, will not fail to be 
seen by us. The boy’s name is Alfred. He has been already 
christened. The twenty guineas arc for the first quarter; 
every three months you will receive the like sum. In conclu¬ 
sion, we beg you to receive our child, and commend him to the 
kind can of your noble-hearted Jenny.” 

Mary was wild with joy at our unexpected riches; 
though she soon recollected that the writer of the letter 
might have named her with compliments, as well her 
sister. We read the letter over and over, and would 
scarce believe our eyes, when we looked at the pile of 
guineas. To be deliverd from want and pinching pov¬ 
erty so suddenly, so unexpectedly ! And who could be 
the parents? I thought over all my acquaintance, but 
knew of none who could be in such circumstances, yet 
were able to pay so liberally for the support of their 
offspring. Well! I will not attempt to read the riddle. 

January 2 d. —Fortune loads me with her favors. This 
morning I received a letter enclosing twelve pounds, 
from Mr. Fleetman. He has paid me twelve pounds 
for my loan of twelve shillings. He must have suc¬ 
ceeded beyond his expectations; indeed, he intimates 
that. He is too generous; and I cannot even thank 
him, for he has forgotten to inform me of his where¬ 
abouts. Heaven grant that my unexpected good fortune 
may not fill me with vain or high thoughts ! 

Now I have hopes of being at length able to liquidate 
Brooks’ debt to Mr. Withiel. 

My girls were delighted to hear the letter from Mr. 
Fleetman. Mary Whispered, I know not what childish 
nonsense, in Jenny’s ear, at which Jenny colored very 
much, and looked as if half angry with her sister. The 
young man is evidently an enthusiast; but I take his com¬ 
pliments with due allowance. This is part of his let¬ 
ter: 

“When I left your house, my dear and excellent friend, I 
frit as if again about to quit the paternal roof for the turmoil 
of the world. 1 shall never forget my feelings while with you. 
Through life I shall cherish the remembrance of you, in your 
rich poverty—-your Christian humility and contentednesa—your 
patriarchal simplicity and elevation of soul. Nor shall 1 forget 
your sweet, playful, endearing Mary; nor—I can find no word 
appropriate to your Jenny’s loveliness. She seems to me a 
saint, whose touch hallows every thing earthly! I shall never 


forget the moment in which she gave me your loan, and spoke 
kind words of comfort to me. * * * * * * 

“ I hope, ere long, to explain every thing to you. Pray pre¬ 
sent my kindest remembrances to your lovely daughters, if 
they will condescend to receive them.” 

So he has some idea of re-visiting Crekelad ! I shall 
be glad to see him again. Perhaps the young man, in 
his enthusiastic gratitude, has sent me his all, in return 
for the trifle I lent him ! I should be very sorry for that. 
He appears rather used to acting from impulse; but he 
has undoubtedly an honest heart. 

The little Alfred is already a prodigious favorite with 
the girls. He is indeed a sweet child. We have 
bought a nice cradle, and several other necessary arti¬ 
cles. The cradle stands by Jenny’s bed; and she 
watches over him with the tenderest care. 

January 3 d. —To-day the new vicar, Mr. Bleching, 
arrived with his lady at the inn, and sent for me. I 
immediately obeyed the summons. He is a fine-looking 
man, of pleasant manners. He informed me that it was 
his wish, if I agreed to it, to enter, at once, upon his 
duties; but that I might retain the emolument ’till 
Easter. I answered that I had not the least objection; 
and should avail myself of the opportunity for seeking 
other means of livelihood. Yet it was my wish to de¬ 
liver a farewell sermon in the churches where I had so 
long preached the gospel. 

This he readily agreed to, and proposed to come this 
afternoon to my house, to look into the condition of the 
dwelling, so soon to be his own. His wife accompanied 
him on his visit. She is, apparently, of good family, 
and well bred, but haughty and overbearing. Nothing 
was right about the house; and my daughters she 
scarce honored with a glance. She noticed Alfred 
sleeping in his cradle—(she is, herself, about to become 
a mother)—and turning to Jenny, said, “ You are young 
to be married!” Poor Jenny colored, and was about 
to explain, when I came to her aid. Mrs. Bleching 
heard me through with great attention, then put on an 
incredulous look, and shrugged her shoulders. This 
behavior I thought very unbecoming, but said nothing. 
I invited them to stay to tea, but the lady declined. 
Her husband seems completely under her sway. I need 
not add wo were glad to be relieved from such visitors. 

January Uh .—A letter from Withiel; he professes 
himself sorry for my embarrassments, and kindly bids 
me give myself no concern, at present, about Brooks’ 
debt, as I shall have as long a time as I choose for the 
payment. He seems better acquainted with my cir¬ 
cumstances than I supposed; but he alludes to them 
delicately. His letter has taken a great weight off my 
mind; and I rejoice yet more to find a man so humane 
and honorable. He shall not be deceived in his opin¬ 
ion of me. As soon as I can, I will go myself to Trow¬ 
bridge, and pay him on account, the twelve pounds I 
received from Fleetman. 

Jenny assures me her rest is never broken by little 
Alfred, and, indeed the child is remarkably quiet, only 
waking once during the night, when she gives him a 
drink, and he goes to sleep again. Yet I cannot help 
feeling some anxiety about the girl. She is not so 
lively as she used to be, though she insists that she is 
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happier than ever. Sometimes she falls into absent fits, 
and sits silent, with her needle-work on her lap; and if 
one of ns speak to her, she starts, and asks what it was 
we said. This, undoubtedly, comes from the interrup¬ 
tion of her sleep, though she will not acknowledge it. 
I wish she could be persuaded to take some sleep during 
the day, but that she will not do. 

It cannot be possible that her girlish head is turned 
by Fleetraan’s praises ! She asked me for his letter, to 
read, and has not given it back to me. There it lies in 
her work-basket. Perhaps she has forgotten it. 

January 8 th .—My farewell sermon was heard with 
tears by my parishioners. I did not know they loved 
me half so well. From all of them I hear expressions 
of affection and regret, and many have loaded me with 
presents. My bouse has never been so full of good 
things of all kinds, as it is now. We overflow with 
abundance. But I can readily dispose of what we do 
not need. I know many poor families in the village, 
and Jenny knows more than I do. These shall be 
made happy with us. 

I could not deliver my farewell sermon without deep 
emotion. It was written with many tears. I am quit¬ 
ting what has hitherto been my world, my business, my 
pursuit in life. I am thrust out of the vineyard like a 
useless servant; yet have I labored therein, not as an 
hireling; I have planted some promising vines, and 
pruned many. I am driven from the field of my labors, 
where I have wrought with care and hope and honest 
seal, and fervent prayer. I have sought the bed of the 
sick, and shrunk not from fatigue, so I might adminis¬ 
ter strength, and comfort, and holy hope to the dying. 
I have warned sinners to turn from their evil ways; I 
have filled the destitute with joy; I have led back the 
lost to the way of life. All this I say without pride; 
these souls are knit to mine with the strongest ties, and 
now that tie is broken. Why should not my heart 
bleed 7 But God’s will be done ! 

Most gladly would I ask the favor of Dr. Snarr, to 
allow me to remain, and perform the vicar’s duty with¬ 
out salary, had not ray successor already entered upon 
his office! I am used to poverty and hardship from my 
childhood; I should not fear them, now that I have 
enough, and more than enough, with the money sent 
and promised with Alfred, to keep me 'and my daugh¬ 
ters from want. We could be happy, and lay by enough 
for days of sickness or adversity. I would never more 
complain of wind and weather, however often and 
severely they beat upon my grey head, were I only 
privileged still to preach the word of God to my dear 
parishioners! 

But that may not be; and I will not murmur. The 
tears that fall upon this sheet are not tears of repining 
discontent. I have never prayed for riches or pros¬ 
perity, nor do I pray for them now. But oh, Lord ! let 
not thy servant be dismissed entirely from Thy service, 
while he has yet strength to wait on Thee ! Grant that 
I may again enter into Thy vineyard, and with Thy bles¬ 
sing, win souls! 

January 13/A.—I have to record the particulars of 
my journey to Trowbridge. I arrived late at night, and 


much fatigued with walking, at the good old town, and 
actually overslept myself next morning at the inn. 
When I had dressed myself in clcsm clothes—(I think 
I have not made a better appearance since my wedding- 
day, so carefully had Jenny prepared my best suit!)—I 
left tbe inn, and went to Mr. With id’s residence. He 
lives in a large and handsome house. 

He received me, at first, rather coldly; but when I 
informed him who I was, he invited me to walk into 
his office. Here I thanked him for his kindness 
towards me; and related the circumstances under which 
I became surety for Brooks, with matters that had 
taken place since. I then counted out the twelve 
pounds, my first payment, and laid them on the table. 

Mr. Withiel looked at me with a smile, and seemed 
moved. At length he reached me his hand, shook mine 
cordially, and said, 44 My dear sir, I am better acquain¬ 
ted with you than you think, though I have never seen 
you before. I know you for an honest man. Take 
back your twelve pounds; I cannot receive them from 
you ; let me rather add something.” He went into an 
adjoining room, and fetched thence a paper. “ You 
know this,” said he ; 44 here is your own hand writing— 
your signature to the bond of security. I make it a 
present to you and your daughters.” Ho tore the 
paper in two, and placed it in my hands. 

I could not speak, overcome with surprise and grati¬ 
tude. My eyes were wet. Mr. Withiel saw that I was 
endeavoring to thank him, and said, 44 Not one word 
more, my dear sir! that is the only way in which I will 
suffer you to thank me. Indeed, I have done nothing 
wonderful; I would freely have forgiven poor Brooks 
the debt, had be spoken openly to me.” 

Ought it not to rejoice the heart of a Christian to see 
the fruits of his faith in such men 7 Truly it did mine. 
Mr. Withiel then introduced me to. his wife and his 
son, and insisted upon sending for my bundle of clothes 
from the inn, and having me for a guest while I re¬ 
mained in town. His hospitality was princely. So 
unaccustomed am I to splendid furniture, that I hardly 
knew how to make use of what I saw. 

The next day my kind friend sent me back to Creke- 
lad in his carriage. I prayed for blessings upon my 
benefactor. My girls wept for joy, when I showed 
them the tom bond, and joined with me in thankfulness 
that so heavy a burden of care was thus unexpectedly 
removed from my heart. 

January 16M.—This day has been truly remarkable; 
I shall never forget it, nor cease to be thankful, I trust, 
for all the blessings bestowed upon me. 

We were together this morning; Alfred in his cradle, 
which Mary rocked while she read, and Jenny sewing 
by the window. Suddenly she started up, and became 
pale as death. We asked what was the matter. 44 He 
is coming,” she replied; and the next instant Fleetman 
entered. 

He wore an elegant travelling suit, and looked re¬ 
markably well. We all greeted him cordially; be 
embraced me, kissed Mary, and begged Jenny’s pardon, 
while he kissed her hand, for the fright he had caused 
her. 
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I bade the girl* bring out wine and cold meats, to 
entertain my guest and friend in rather better style than 
before; but he declined my invitation, having left, he 
said, his company at the inn. Yet at Jenny’s entreaty 
he changed his mind, and consented to stay and lunch 
with us. 

When he spoke of his 44 company,” supposing, of 
course, he meant a theatrical company, I asked if they ! 
expected to play here in the village, adding, that it was 
too poor a place to hope for much encouragement. 
Fleetman laughed, and said, 44 We will act a piece or 
so, but it shall be without pay.” Mary was delighted 
to hear this; she had always wished, she said, to see a 
play. She told the news to Jenny, who just then came 
in with the tray of refreshments. 

44 Have you many actors in your company, Mr. Fleet- 
man ?” asked Mary. He replied, 44 Only a gentleman 
and his wife, but they are both excellent performers,” 

Jenny looked unusually grave. As she set down the 
things on the table, she asked, looking towards Fleet- 
man, 44 And you, sir—are you going to perform ?” 

I thought there was some sadness in her voice. The 
young man seemed to think so too. He did not answer 
for a moment; then stepping nearer to her, he said 
almost in a whisper, 44 That, dear Miss Jenny, depends 
upon you.” 

My daughter looked down and blushed deeply, but 
made no reply; and I confess I was rather at a loss to 
know what he meant. Indeed, the embarrassment 
seemed general, ’till Mary put an end to it by some 
sprightly remark, and we sat down to table. Fleetman 
poured out some wine, and asked my eldest daughter 
to drink with him. She did so, and he seemed, at 
once, to recover his vivacity. When we rose from 
table, our guest went to the cradle, and asked many 
questions about little Alfred. I related the circumstan¬ 
ces of my singular new-year’s present, and my vain con¬ 
jectures as to who had sent it. 

44 1 can give you some information respecting that,” 
said he. 44 The new-year’s present came from me.” 

44 From you !” exclaimed I and the girls in a breath. 

44 Yes, from me; and now, my dear friend, it is time 
to let you into the mystery. I am no comedian, hut a 
baronet, and my name is Cecil Fayrford. My sister 
and myself have been long kept wrongfully from the 
estate we inherited from out late father, by an uncle, 
who made some difficulty about the will, and involved 
us in a lawsuit. We have lived, ’till very recently, on 
a little property left us by our mother. My sister suf¬ 
fered much from the tyranny of our uncle, who was her 
guardian. He had promised her in marriage to one of 
his friends; whereas she was betrothed to the son of 
Lord Sandom, whose father, meanwhile, was bent on 
forcing his son to wed a rich heiress be had in view. 
The lovers, persecuted as they were, resolved on a 
private union; and shortly after, their marriage was 
solemnized without the knowledge of either my uncle 
or Lord Sandom. 

44 Alfred is their son. My sister went, under ray pro¬ 
tection, to reside in a country place, where she could 
havs the benefit of sea bathing, as her health was deli- 


| cate. I engaged to provide for her infant’s being taken 
cans of. I had heard—you will wonder at this—of dm 
Christian virtues of a certain vicar of Crekelad—virtues 
which shone in obscurity and poverty. I came hither 
with,the express purpose of seeing and proving you. 
Will you pardon my stratagem ? I ascertained that I 
had not been deceived in your character, and that I 
might safely trust you with the care and education of 
my little nephew. 

44 Fortune took a turn sooner than we expected. My 
sister did not return to my uncle’s house; hut we shortly 
bad the satisfaction of hearing that the suit was decided 
in our favor, and we restored to our rightful possession; 
and within a few days ths news came that old Lord 
Sandom was dead. His son immediately made known 
his marriage, and came to claim his wife. There is 
now no need of keeping Alfred’s birth a secret. His 
parents have come to take him with them ; I have come 
to take ^ou away also, if you have no objections. 

44 The situation of Rector of-, is in the gift of 

my family, whose representative I am; and it is now 
vacant. It is worth two hundred pounds a year, besides 
the tithes. You, my dear friend, have lost your place. 
Will you take this, and remove into our neighborhood V 9 

God alone knows what I felt at these words—at thus 
seeing a field open for my labors, with provision so far 
beyond my necessities or merits. I felt tears coming in 
my eyes, and could only press my benefactor’s hand. 
Mary embraced me joyfully; Jenny snatched the baro¬ 
net’s hand, and kissed it; hut he was gone before we 
could find words to thank him. 

In less than half an hour he returned, bringing with 
him Lord Sandom and his lady, a lovely young crea¬ 
ture, who, without heeding us, ran to the cradle where 
the child lay, kneeled down and kissed his fair cheeks, 
and wept tears of deep emotion. Her husband raised 
her, and begged her to be composed. She then apolo¬ 
gized to us for her odd behavior, and thanked me most 
feelingly for the care I had taken of her boy. Turning 
to Mary, she repeated her expressions of obligation; 
but the lively girl disclaimed them, and pointing to 
Jenny, who stood by the window, said, 44 My sister, 
there, is the boy’s mamma!” 

Lady Sandom went up to my eldest daughter, and 
looked at her a moment in silence; then with a smiling 
glance at her brother, she took Jenny’s band kindly. 
The poor girl seemed abashed at being the object of so 
much gratitude. 44 1 cannot thank you,” said Lady 
Sandom, 44 so warmly as a mother’s heart prompts me 
to do. But I wish, lovely Jenny, that you would take 
me for a sister. Here is my poor brother;” the Baro¬ 
net came nearer as she spoke ; 44 will you not take pity 
on him, and let me be really your sister?” 

Jenny answered, blushing, 44 He is my father’s bene¬ 
factor.” 

44 Do not bo unkind to him, then; if you but knew 
how he loves you !” 

The Baronet took my daughter’s hand and kissed it. 
She tried to draw it away. 44 Will you make roe un¬ 
happy ?” asked he. 44 1 shall be wretched without this 
hand.” Jenny suffered him to keep*it, and leading her 
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to me, the Baronet asked me to receive and bless him 
as my son. 

“ My daughter!” cried I, “ you are, perhaps, at this 
moment, bewildered, as I am. Collect yourself, and 
answer, as to a most solemn question. Can you love 
this young man ? Consent not to wed him, unless you 
can love him!” 

Jenny could find no words to reply, but the glance 
she gave the Baronet, when I thus spoke, and her trust¬ 
ful look towards me, quite satisfied me that she thought 
him worthy of her affections; and I invoked the blessing 
of Heaven upon their union. 

The delight of all parties, and the childish glee of my 
youngest daughter, in prospect of the approaching wed¬ 
ding, I cannot attempt to describe, nor my own feelings 
for the rest of the day. My heart is too full of happi¬ 
ness. I hope, in a day or two, to be in a more ^ercue 
frame of mind. 

Author's Note. —Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield appeared 
in London, about 1772.* This circumstance is mentioned, be¬ 
cause it is barely possible that the accomplished writer may 
have taken the first idea of his entertaining work from a frag¬ 
ment of the '* Journal of a Vicar in Wiltshire,” which had, in 
1766, been published in the British Magazine. It was there 
stated to be a faithful history, and it is evident, owed little to 
the embellishment of fancy. I cannot find that any more of the 
Journal has been published; probably the humble-minded 
Vicar was solely induced to present this extract to the world, 
by the consideration that the story of this marvellous event in 
his life—in all likelihood the only event worth recording— 
would be fraught with instruction to those who read it. 

* According to Goldsmith’s Life, prefixed to his miscellane- 
cus works, complete in one volume—the Vicar of Wakefield 
appeared in 1766. 


Original. 

THE TWO CUPIDS. 

BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 

O’er mortal hearts two Cupids reign, 

Of both was Venus mother; 

In olden days but one could chain, 

Though worldlings now the second feign, 

Is mightier than his brother. 

The younger, whom men latest knew, 

To earth belongs, not Heaven; 

Bright eyes hath he, and keen their view, 

A lip so sweet you’d deem it true, 

And wings to him are given. 

With Beauty’s locks he plumes his dart, 
But, some say, ofter far, 

With gold entwined his arrows part, 

For such more surely pierce the heart, 

Yet leave behind no scar. 

This breath from Heaven the other drew, 
And still he rules on high ; 

His voice can hearts of steel subdue, 

And false his light shaft never flew, 

Though sightless in his eye. 

They err, who deem this god hath wings, 
Or Time, his claims can sever, 

Round changeless souls his bond he flings, 
And, where his myrtle branch once springs, 
It lives find blooms for ever! 


Original. 

MY LOST FATHER, 

BY HANNAH F. GOULfl. 


Sacred the hour, when thou, my sainted father, 

Want of thy worn-out, sinking clay undreaaod 
Gently, by hia pale hand, who cornea to gather 
Time’s weary pilgrima home to joy and rest. 

Noiseless, aid clear, and holiest of the aeven, 

That day when thy last earthly sun went down. 

Thy Sabbath, closing here, began in Heaven, 

Whilst thy meek brow changed ashes for a crown. 

Hushed was the evening—not a zephyr swelling, 
Heaved the tree blossom or the woodbine-leaves; 
Silent, the bird that sang about thy dwelling, 

Slept where she nesttyl, close beneath its eaves. 

Cloudless the moon and stars above were shining, 
When time's last ray to thy mild eye was shed; 
While death’s cold touch life’s silver cord untwining. 
Brought tys chiU night-dews on thy reverend bend. 

Ninety fbll years of pilgrimage completing. 

Here didst thou linger ’till one Sabbath o’er; 

Twas holy time—thy pure heart stilled its beating; 
Pain, work and warfare, were to thee no more. 

Meet hour for one obedient, meek and lowly, 

Wont the command—the day of Heaven to keep, 
Called, at its evening to the High and Holy, 

Calmly in Jesus thus to fall asleep. 

8weetly thy form, that seemed a blissftil dreamer, 
Told by its features how the spirit smiled. 

Through the dark shadowy vale, by thy Redeemer 
Led to His kingdom like a little child. 

Nature’s full hand, that on thy natal morning, 

Clothed earth to greet thee in the flowers of May, 
Brought them renewed, thy burial-spot adorning, 
When four-score years and ten had rolled away. 

Now has the robin, by thy window flying, 

Off from thy home, where late she built her nest. 
Leading her young to whore thy dust is lying, 

Taught them to sing a requiem to its rest. 

There has it joined the ashes of my mother, 
Taithful—re-wedded to its only bride ; 

And there your latest-born, my younger brother, 
Your fond hearts’ care, sleeps closely by her side. 

Yet, angel father, over Jordan’s water, 

Is it so far, that now thou canst not see 
Back to the shore where lonely stands thy daughter, 
Sprinkling its rocks and thorns with tears for thee! 

Art thou so distant, visions of thy glory 
May not be granted to her mortal sight. 

When she so long watched o’er thy head eo hoary, 
Smoothing its pillow ’till that mournful night! 

For, here so oft a painftil path of duty, 

Thy patient feet with steady stops have trod, ✓ 
They have passed up to meet the King in beauty; 
And, oh! thy blessed eyes in peace see God. 
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O r i f i n a 1. 

THE LAST OF THE BRIGANDS. 

BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 

After a residence of some months in Italy, I was on 
the eve of departing for Paris, having feasted my eyes 
upon the various wonders in the land of the Caesars, 
still there was one which I regretted not having seen 
more than all the others. This was no less than a 
brigand—a bona fide brigand, about which personages 
so many tales have been told, ballads sung, and dra¬ 
mas founded. So anxious was I to behold one of these 
romantic gentlemen, that I almost was tempted to make 
an excursion into the mountains, and at the hazard of my 
liberty if not my life, scrape an acquaintance with a 
Massaroni or a Rinaldo Rinaldi ni. Hew far I would 
have carried my purpose into effect, I cannot answer, 
as it was anticipated by my beholding 44 the last of the 
Brigands ,** as Cooper beheld 44 the last of the Mohi¬ 
cans .” 

I had halted at Civitta Vecchia, with some other 
travellers, and sought accommodation at the only habi¬ 
table hotel of the city, but with my usual luck, I found 
the house completely full, and the contents of the lar¬ 
der consumed by five English families, who had arrived 
about some two hours previous. Weary,'hungry, and 
out of spirits, I requested to be shown to a couch, so 
that I might, at least, forget my disappointments, in 
slumber; but in this I was likewise unsuccessful; the 
lost had been given up to an admiral, and “ they could 
give me no bed,” so said a pretty Italian servant maid. 

44 N'mportc ,** I cried; 14 in that case, I imagine I shall 
have to take the ground for my couch, and the sky for 
piy covering,” and I was about withdrawing from the 
hotel. 

44 No, no, sir,” interposed the host, 44 you shall, at 
least, have shelter, but you must content yourself for j 
some hours, until I can make accommodation for you.” 

44 Willingly!” I replied, 44 and in the meantime I can 
view 4 the Lions * of your city. Pray what is worthy of 
observation in Civitta Vecchia?” 

44 Nothing at all, sir, nothing at all, unless you can 
procure admission to the citadel. There you will see 
the famous Gasperoni and his band, the terror of Terra- 
cina, and the Pontine Marshes.” * 

44 Enough, my good friend,” I cried, in exstacy, find¬ 
ing, when least expected, the wish of my heart about 
being gratified ; 44 enough ; 9ay no more. From whom 
can I procure this admission?” 

44 If you coll upon your Consul, I have no doubt but 
he will at once oblige you.” 

I was not long in doing so. He received me politely, 
and handing me an order for admission, desired a soldier 
of the Pope, who was in attendance, to wait upon and 
conduct me to the citadel. 

The citadel of Civitta Vecchia was erected under 
the superintend anco of Michael Angelo, who was as 
excellent an architect as he was an artist. It is orna- I 
mented with statues, and designs in fresco. Large 
bastions overhang the sea which washes its base, and li 
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all betokens its construction to be of the most durable 
material and workmanship. The place, however, is 
almost left to defend itself. There are only a few sol¬ 
diers, and some rusty cannon, for its guardians, but these 
arc more for show than substance. The principal de¬ 
fence consists in the pontifical escutcheon nailed against 
the door, which is regarded with respect, fear, and 
veneration. 

On our road, the officer spoke of Gasperoni, inform¬ 
ing me that he had committed as many as forty-five 
assassinations with his own hand. 44 There is some¬ 
thing,” said he, 44 which always makes me shudder 
when I stand in the presence of this horrible bandit. 
He has desolated, in seventeen years, the whole coun¬ 
try around, slaying, burning, and destroying, but listen, 
and I will tell you one of his most terriblo acts. 

44 A few years since, an English nobleman, with his 
daughter, a young female of great personal attractions, 
was stopped, on his way to Naples, by Gasperoni, who 
took from him his gold, and every article of value, and 
then permitted him to depart, but detained the daugh¬ 
ter, whom ho carried off with him into the mountains, 
until such time as the father would send a ransom for 
her. The unhappy nobleman, on his arrival in Rome, 
foolishly set a price upon the head of the Brigand. 
The indignation of Gasperoni was roused against the 
aristocratical pretensions of the Englishman, in daring 
to set a price upon the head of such an illustrious chief, 
who had declared war against the Pope, and in fifteen 
different battles subdued the pontifical dragoons. 4 It 
was an insolence,* the brigand said, 4 ho could not 
suffer,* and, accordingly, one morning the nobleman 
received a small box addressed to hint, which, on open¬ 
ing, he found, to his horror, to contain the head of his 
daughter.** 

At this recital I started back several steps. I almost 
repented that I had sought admittance to the citadel; 
it was like entering a den of tigers; nevertheless, my 
curiosity was aroused, and haring reached the fortress, 
I made bold to venture within its walls. 

To our left rose a high bastion, mounted with several 
rusty connon, which overlooked and commanded a spa¬ 
cious court, in which some twenty or thirty brigands 
were walking listlessly about. By a flight of steps we 
descended. At our entrance, they all stopped short, 
and saluted us with awkward politeness. I returned 
their courtesy, but felt by no means at ease in the 
midst of such sanguinary guests. We regarded each 
other for some time, without speaking, ’till, at length, 
I ventured to inquire for their chieftain, Gasperoni. 
All of them at once pointed to a man who stood in the 
door of what appeared a little apartment. He deigned 
not to advance, but contented himself by saluting me 
with an air of stoical indifference. A conversation I 
feared would be difficult to establish, and assuming an 
air of nonchalance , which I had by no means in my 
heart, I said, 44 Well, Gasperoni, I trust that you find 
yourself comfortable in this citadel?” 

44 As well as any one can, where there is no true free¬ 
dom !** he answered, shrugging up his shoulders, which 
i was with him a continual habit* 
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44 But you could easily, I think, obtain it, if you 
thought it worth your while. You are, comparatively, 
quite unguarded." 

44 True, signor, but myself and comrades have pledged 
our word to remain here until such time as the Pope 
shall grant our pardon; he has also promised us liberty, 
hut he seems to have forgotten it,” and shrugging his 
shoulders again, and crossing his arms, dropped his 
head upon his bosom. 

. The guide drew me aside into a corner of the court, 
and said, 44 I will explain all that has past, signor. 
Gasperoni had become tired of the life ho had led for 
fifteen years among the mountains. One day, when 
confessing to the curate of a village, he informed him it 
was his wish to abandon the calling of a brigand, and 
requested his advice how to obtain pardon for his 
crimes. The priest promised to write to the Pope, 
and endeavor to further his wish, and, if possible, pro¬ 
cure permission for him once more to mingle with soci¬ 
ety. For this Gasperoni felt thankful, but stipulated 
expressly that his comrades should also partake of the 
remission. Negociations were accordingly entered into j 
between the priest and the head authorities. The gov¬ 
ernment had a great interest to gain in disbanding the 
brigands. They had completely desolated the route to 
Naples, assassinated travellers, exacted contributions, 
and committed all kinds of dreadful excesses. The 
soldiers who were sent against'them, it was found, drank 
with them, instead of fighting. The country people 
also sided against the military, because they were cer¬ 
tain of always receiving some portion of the booty taken 
by the bandits. The only troops who were really faith¬ 
ful, were the dragoons of the Pope, but then the moun¬ 
tains were inaccessible to a body of horse, and served 
as capital strongholds for the brigands. At last, gov¬ 
ernment agreed to treat with Gasperoni, through the 
medium of the priest, and their answer was, that the 
Pope consented to grant life to Gasperoni and his band, 
on condition that they made a formal act of Christian 
submission, and were content to remain prisoners in the 
citadel of Civitta Vecchia, ’till such time as he thought 
fit to extend to them their liberty. Tho terms, Gaspe¬ 
roni, for a long time, considered, but at last overcome 
by the influence of the priest, and on a solemn promise 
that he would intercede with the Pope in person, for 
their pardon and protection, they consented to deliver 
themselves up, and marched voluntarily to prison. 
Several years have now passed over, but the grace of 
the Holy Father has never been extended to them, and 
I fear me it never will. Moreover, the Pope has given 
them all he promised; he will keep them here if he 
does right to society, for they are a set of dangerous 

. tt 

men. 

I placed myself exactly opposite Gasperoni. He hod 
not the least resemblance to the brigands whom we see 
represented upon the boards of our theatres. His fea¬ 
tures were regular, and a mild and intellectual expres¬ 
sion played upon his face. His hair was black, and 
fell behind him in long plaited masses; he spoke good- 
humoredly, and in an easy and careless manner, but his 
action was stiff and awkward, unlike the rest of his 


countrymen in this characteristic. I was informed by 
my guide, that he seldom deigns to converse with stran¬ 
gers, and but little with his band, as if he felt himself 
superior to all around him, but that when excited, his face 
becomes pale, his eyes inflamed,his language quick and 
expressive, his lips convulsed, and his whole frame pow¬ 
erfully agitated. Such was the brigand who stood be¬ 
fore me—the man who had committed five and forty 
assassinations in his time. 

44 What is your true name 7" I asked of him. 44 It is 
said that you are sometimes called Barbonnc .” 

“ That is my name in the mountains, but my real 
name is Antonio Gatperoni /” 

44 You have a high reputation in Italy; they talk of 
you like Cataline or Spartacus, and other illustrious com¬ 
patriots who declared war against their country.” 

At this he smiled modestly, and bowed his head, 
while I continued the conversation. 

44 What induced you to take to the mountains 7” 

44 A quarrel that I was involved in at Naples.” 

44 A quarrel 7 Ah, Gasperoni, that was too little a 
cause to make you mingle with such society. There 
must have been some reason greater.” 

44 Yes! for in that quarrel I killed mine enemy.” 

“ Ah! that alters the case. How long have you fol¬ 
lowed the profession of a brigand 7” 

44 Seventeen years!” 

44 You have been wounded, I conjecture, have you 
not 7” 

44 I have.” 

14 In battle 7” 

“In battle!” 

44 With the soldiers of the Popa 7” 

44 Soldiers!” he exclaimed with a sneer. 44 No, with 
the dragoons.” 

44 1 have heard of your affair with the charcoal bur¬ 
ners ; it was a brilliant one, and which has won you 
favor in the eyes of all Italy!” At this his whole visage 
changed; for a moment his eyes glared with the most 
frightful brilliancy, and the next a deep gloom over¬ 
shadowed his countenance. 

44 Will you have the kindness to relate to mo tho par¬ 
ticulars of the affair 7 I should be pleased to hear it 
from your own lips.” 

44 Willingly, Signor; it is a simple matter, and to 
which more importance has been attached, than it ever 
was deserving of. Listen!” 

I did so, and in which I was joined by the band, who 
anxiously clustered around their chief, to hear the nar¬ 
rative of that action, in which some of themselves had 
been actors. 

44 There were seventeen of them,” said he— 44 seven¬ 
teen of the myrmidons—these imps of darkness. They 
had sold themselves to the soldiers of the Pope. For 
myself, I believed them friends. We ate and drank 
together in the same cabin. I had placed no sentinel, 
depending on their confidence—a great fault, Signor—a 
great fault; nevertheless, I was on the alert. Well, in 
the middle of the night, I heard the footsteps of soldiers; 
they were yet a league off, but my ear would not de¬ 
ceive me. 4 Treason, comrades!’ I shouted. 4 Treason; 
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stand to your arms!’ In an instant they did so; escape 
was useless; we were completely surrounded. The 
enemy advanced ’till within twenty paces of the cabin, 
when I ordered my band to fire. The engagement was 
furious. With my own hand I killed four, and would 
have doubled the number, but for a wound which I 
received in the arm, behold!” and he pulled up the 
sleeve of his jerkin and displayed the scar of a frightful 
gash. 44 We endeavored to effect our escape, but on 
every side we were hemmed in. They were determined 
to capture or kill every man of us, and had it been the 
pontifical dragoons, they would have accomplished their 
purpose, but by our determined valor and desperation, 
we contrived to force their ranks, with the loss of only 
two of my comrades; but this was nothing. Three 
days after, in the silence of the night, I descended from 
the mountains. I conducted my band to the cabin of 
the charcoal burners. The miserable wretches were 
asleep. We knocked. A voice within cried, 1 Who’s 
there?’ Open! I replied—open to your friends the 
soldiers ! They knew my voice, One of them cried 
out, 4 Open not, it is Gasperoni!’ With one blow of 
my musket I burst in the door. We entered, burn¬ 
ing with vengance. We massacred all that could be 
found, all! it was just, was it not ? The true reward 
of treason. I counted fifteen dead bodies. Others, I 
knew, were still lurking in the cabin. I fired it in every 
direction. Ah! ha! ha! ha! then rose the screams of 
agony, the shrieks of terror, and the cries for mercy, 
but my heart was steeled. Slowly but surely did they 
perish a sacrifice to my vengeance. Yet three—three 
contrived to elude me. At their escape! shed tears of 
anger. * I will find them yet,’ I exclaimed, 4 1 will find 
them if Italy contains the caitiffs,’ and I did find them. 
But how, how, you would say? Listen! Two years 
after this punishment of treachery, in company with 
some of my band, we entered a little avberge, on the 
sea coast, in quest of refreshment. We were com¬ 
pletely unknown. Around a table were several pea¬ 
sants seated, and among them I discovered the fugitives 
from my vengeance. I said nothing; they thought I 
had not perceived them, and they quietly secreted them¬ 
selves in a dark comer of the cabin. As I raised the 
wine I had ordered, to my lips, I drank 1 Confusion to 
all traitors* My companions looked upon me with 
surprize ; they could not comprehend my meaning. 

4 Behold, then !* I cried, pointing to the trembling 
creatures. In an instant were they dragged to my 
presence. 4 Welcome, signors, welcome! I have been 
searching for you every where, and now that we have 
met, wo must not part without some strong remem¬ 
brance of each other.* They fell at my feet pale and 
trembling; they prayed for mercy. 4 Mercy!’ shouted I; 
yes , 4 such mercy as the tiger shows to the yeanling, expect 
from Gasperoni !* I beckoned to my headsman; he ap¬ 
proached, and with the weapon of his calling, the next 
moment they were lifeless at my feet. 4 Have I not 
spoken the truth ?” said he, appealing to his band. 

A sign of the head and hand was simultaneously given 
by each of them, as a moral certificate of their chieftain’s 
veracity. 


44 Yet strange things are said about you in the world, 

Gasperoni.” 

44 Yes, yes, I am aware there are a thousand lie* afloat 
about me.” 

44 The daughter of the English nobleman, who offered 
a premium for your head—he—” 

“ It is not true,” he cried, interrupting me. 14 1 know 
what you wotild say. You. like the rest of the world, 
have been deceived. I never killed a female in my 
existence.” 

44 Yet you have carried off many into the mou n ta ins , 
have you not ?” 

At this question he smiled, and tossed his head with 
an air of self-importance, winking his eye, and compres¬ 
sing his lips, as if to say, 44 that is my own affair, signor.” 

44 Doubtless, Gasperoni, you regret the life you have 
quitted. If the holy father should grant you pardon, 
how would you employ your liberty ?” 

44 1 would be an honest man—return to Naples, and 
seek for employment.” 

44 That, I fear, you would find difficult. Have you 
any acquaintances there?” 

44 None, signor! but I am tired of the life of the moun¬ 
tains. I have lived there fifteen years, but then I was 
young, and the singularity of the life pleased me; but 
I am now growing old. I suffer from my wounds, and 
am in need of repose.” 

44 Are all these your comrades ?” 

44 AH of them!” 

44 Is he that you call your headsman here?” 

44 Yes, signor, behold him!” 

Had a serpent glided into my hand, I could not have 
been more alarmed. The fellow was standing at my 
left side, and most familiarly placed his arm within 
mine. There was something hideous in his aspect; 
his figure was long and meagre, his eyes grey, his flesh 
cadaverous, and his look quick as the lynx s, while he was 
busily employed in regarding attentively my apparel, as 
if he should like to have been its owner. 

44 What is thy name ?” said I, thinking to divert his 
attention. He turned his grey eyes upon me, his lips 
parted slowly, and in a harsh low voice he replied— 
44 Geronimo!” 

44 Thou wast the executioner for Gasperoni, wait thou 
not?” 

44 Oh! yes,” he answered, in a kind of imbecile man¬ 
ner. 

44 Hast thou killed many in thy day?” 

44 Oh! yes! thousands! I like to kill—kill you, if 
Captain say so;” and he clenched my arm firmly. 

I started back from his grasp; a burst of laughter 
broke from the group. Geronimo took no heed, but 
coolly pursued his occupation of examining my eoe- 
tume. 

44 But, gentlemen,” said I, addressing the party, 44 you 
all appear contented and happy, and, from your appear¬ 
ance, I should judge you are well taken care of.” 

A bandit with an enormous paunch came from among 
the gang, 44 Oh, yes, signor,” said he, 44 the Pope does 
not neglect us. We eat well, drink well, and sleep 
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well—are comfortably clothed, and have besides, two 
pauls each, per day.” 

44 Two fault ; how does that happen 7” 

44 Why, you see, signor, it is the policy of the gov¬ 
ernment to treat us well. It is to their advantage to 
keep us from the highway, to prevent passengers from 
being robbed and murdered.” 

Before I departed from the citadel, I examined them 
particularly, but saving Gasperoni and his headsman, 
there was not one worthy of the pencil of the artist. 
They had the countenances of good easy burghers, who 
might have been confined 44 on suspicion of debt." j 
I know not if they had ever worn the picturesque cos- j 
tume of the brigand, such as the artists have given to 
the Neapolitan bandits, but their garments then were of 
the style of the lower order of Italians; grey panta¬ 
loons, brown vests, and blue stockings, destroying all 
poetry of their profession. They showed none of the 
beautiful attitudes which we so much admire in the 
lithographs, when standing or reclining among their 
native mountains, under a bright Italian sky. They 
wero indifferent to all around them, their arms crossed, 
their eyes inexpressive, and their brows unruffled. 
Such was the band who, for fourteen years, had deso¬ 
lated the neighboring country—had made the soldiers 
of the Pope tremble, fought battles with the dragoons, 
and rifled the rich Englishmen ; those self-elected taxers 
of the Appian way. Probably they will die in the cita¬ 
del, waiting for their pardon, and thus the race become 
extinct. It will be good for. the traveller, but bad for 
the artist. The country of Italy, without brigands, is 
like the desert of Syria without caravans. Thus every 
where is poetry stifled by morality and civilization. 
The East still retains, in some parts, its primitive 
habits, but even the Turk is beginning to assume those 
of the Christian; his sherbet is exchanged for the 
grape, while the Sultan has his coat and his boots im¬ 
ported from London, and his beaver from Paris. 


Original. 

TO MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

Thou wearest not upon thy brow, 

A jewelled coronet; 

But mind has twined her circlet there 
With gems of genius set. 

And there’s a deeply magic spell, 

In all thy song entwined; 

For thou hast poured in golden verso, 

The treasures of thy mind. 

And nature’s glowing loveliness, 

Thou sketchest pure and bright; 

From the frail insect, to those orbs 
That light the shrine of night— 

The lowly forest flower that springs 
Beneath the branches twined; 

And the pure fragrance which it breathes 
Upon the summer wind. 


The flitting shadows as they play. 

At twilight’s gentle hush— 

The 44 woven shades ” of forest dells— 

And fountain’s sparkling gush— 

And all the golden shades and hues 
That deck the sunset sky— 

The misty clouds which lightly float 
On heaven’s canopy. 

But higher strains than these, thy lyre 
Has poured in silvered lay; • 

For thou hast pictured passion’s tide. 

In all its 44 mystic sway.” 

And thou hast lent a sweeter charm 
To childhood’s sparkling eye, 

And twined the silken cord of song. 

Round laughing infancy. 

And e’en affliction from thy touch, 

A softened grief has Stole ; 

For thou dost paint in gentlest strains. 

The sorrows of the soul. 

But, oh! the brightest gems that deck 
Thy tiara of song— 

Arc those in which thy Maker's praise. 

Thy harpings sweet prolong. 

And when thy lyre on earth is still. 

Its strain shall never die, 

But join, [with Israel’s minstrel king,] 

The music of the sky. s. I. M. 

Huntbigton f Conn. 


O r i c i n a 1. 

THE ROSE’S REMONSTRANCE. 

BY EPES SAROENT. 

44 FROM my maternal rose-bush torn. 

In all my young and dewy bloom, 

And to thy purer shelter borne, 

I still could glory in my doom. 

44 What though the dawn’s reviving gale. 

The noonday sun were mine no more ? 

Thy breath was sweeter to inhale, 

Thy smile a dearer radiance wore. 

44 And I was happy, though decay 
On each frail leaflet was imprest; 

I could have breathed my life away 
Gladly on thy congenial breast. 

44 Then, in my last, my dying hour, 

Ah, why expel me from thine eye 7 
Take back, take back thy homesick flower, 

And I will be content to die!” 

This was the last sigh of the roso; 

It drooped—it faded fast away ; 

But, though its leaves in dust repose, 

[j Its soul is prisoned in this lay. 
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Original. 

MAN(EUVREING; 

OR, FIRST AND SECOND LOT*. 
BY MRS. JEMMA C. EMBURY. 


“ Is that the doctor’s gig, Mary ? Quick, arrange 
these pillows, and throw that rose-colored shawl on the 
arm of the sofa—not there, you stupid creature ; fling it 
carelessly, so that it may reflect its faint glow upon my 
cheek.” 

The speaker was a delicate and pretty woman, who 
in the dim light of a judiciously shaded apartment, 
seemed to have scarcely numbered her five and twentieth 
summer, though the broad glare of daylight might have 
discovered the fact that some ten additional years could 
be counted among her past possessions. Reclining on 
a couch, supported by lace-bordered pillows, with the 
folds of her white dress so disposed as to display the 
symmetry of her figure, while one small and delicately 
slippered foot was allowed to peep out as if by accident, 
she really looked exceedingly interesting. Hastily 
concealing the hovel she had been reading, and assuming 
the languid air of habitual suffering, she awaited the 
entrance of the doctor, whose footsteps were already 
heard upon the stairs. As he approached, she raised 
her eyes timidly to his face, then practised that quiver¬ 
ing of the veined and fringed lids, which a Juno-eyed 
woman can so well perform, and finally dropped the 
long lashes over her dark-blue eyes, as modestly as a 
maiden of fifteen. It was, in reality, a very pretty piece 
of acting, and such the doctor seemed to consider it, for 
he stood calmly beside her, and not until all these little 
manoeuvres had been effected, did he attempt to feel her 
pulse, or to inquire into hor state of health. 

44 Ah, doctor, you are very good to come so promptly,” 
said the patient, 44 I have hod such a wretched night, 
that I could no longer dispense with your advice. You 
must come and see me every day, my dear sir. Your 
presence does me almost os much good as your pre¬ 
scriptions.” 

The doctor bowed gravely. 44 You flatter me, madam. 
Perhaps your fears induce you to magnify your own 
danger as much as you do my skill.” 

“ No, doctor, I feel that my hold upon life is exceed¬ 
ingly frail; a disease like mine may prove fatal at any 
moment.” 

44 What do you suppose your disease to be, madam ?” 

44 Ah, you want to inspire me with hope by your 
question, but your kind artifice cannot deceive me, 
doctor. You are doubtless aware that I have an affec¬ 
tion of the heart?” 

“An affection of the spleen, rather,” thought the 
doctor, as he gravely replied— 44 I am not aware of the 
existence of any symptoms which can warrant you in 
forming such an opinion.” 

“Alas, my dear sir, the symptoms cannot be mis¬ 
taken-palpitations of the heart, frequent fits of 
tremulousness, constantly recurring attacks of nervous 
agitation, lowness of spirits, and loss of appetite, are 
certainly tokens of ill-health.” ' 


| 44 Yet* these symptoms might bo attributed to many 

I other causes besides the serious one you have mentioned. 
Change of air, exercise, constant occupation both of 
mind and body, would probably remove all the ailments 
which alarm you.” 

44 1 wish I could think so, but alas! 

"* Who can minister to a mind diseased, 

Or pluck from memory a rooted sorrow!’ ” 

The doctor was busily engaged in counting the lady’s 
pulse and did not choose to hear her pathetic remark. 

44 You have a very good pulse,” said he, 44 depend upon 
it you are only a little nervous.” 

44 Allow mo to ask you one question, Doctor Selwyn, 
do you not think that a physician, in whoso hands we 
place our very life, and who is responsible for the 
priceless gift of existence, should bo made fully 
acquainted with the state of his patient ?” 

44 Certainly, madam,” replied the doctor, arching his 
heavy brows as he spoke. 

44 Then you must permit me to encroach upon your 
valuable time for a few minutes, for the history of my 
disease is the history of myself. I will not dwell on the 
details of my early life, with those you are already 
acquainted, since you cannot hnvo forgotten the beautiful 
; scenes of Woodlands where we were so long com¬ 
panions in youth. Alas! it were better for us some¬ 
times if we could cease to remember early scenes and 
early friendships.” The widow sighed and cast down 
her eyes, a tear was glittering on the fringed lids as she 
raised them to the doctor’s face, but no answering emo¬ 
tion met her timid glance. He had taken out his snuff¬ 
box, and was, at that moment, helping himself to an 
enormous pinch, so that he lost the fine effect of a tear¬ 
ful blue eye. Mrs. Merton continued— 

44 You are probably aware of the persuasion which my 
parents used to induce me to wed Mr. Merton. He 
was a man whose character I will not attempt to 
depict—the grave has closed over his faults and it is not 
for me to sit in judgment upon his memory. Suffice it 
to say, that he possessed no feeling or sentiment congenial 
with my own. Sordid, avaricious, narrow-minded and 
jealous, he could neither understand nor appreciate the 
character of the warm-hearted, enthusiastic creature, 
who, in the fulness of her heart, suffered herself to be 
persuaded into a union with age and ugliness and 
wealth.” 

The doctor gave a loud hem! and took a second pinch 
of snuff. Mrs. Mertou sipped some eau sucri from a 
Venice glass whieh stood on an ormolu table beside her, 
and continued— 

44 During the ten years of my married life I suffered 
the most cruel of all martyrdoms, for it was the martyr¬ 
dom of the spirit. Mr. Merton never ill-treated me in the 
usual sense of the term, he allowed me to indulge to a 
certain extent in the pleasures of society, and surrounded 
me with what are called the comforts of life, but alas! 
for the poison that mingled its deadly draught with every 
cup of enjoyment he could provide no antidote. Unity 
of feeling and reciprocal affection were wanting, and 
without these, what are all the richest treasures of 
earth ?” The pretty widow paused for a moment, and 
pressed her perfumed handkerchief to her eyes, while 
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the doctor fidgetted on his chair, and let his c&ne fall 
rather heavily upon the floor. She was not slow to per¬ 
ceive these evidences of agitation in the eccentric 
bachelor, and fancying she had made an impression, she 
hastened to conclude. 

44 Will you be at any loss, my dear doctor, to conceive 
how such a state of feeling should produce disease of 
the heart. The mind acts fearfully upon the physical 
frame, and the continual bickerings, the constant dis¬ 
quiet, the total absence of sympathy, which I suffered, 
threw me into a state of nervous agitation, which has 
now led to habitual illness. I have now given you as 
exact a statement of my case as I dare trust myself to 
describe. If I have concealed from you one sorrow, 
the heaviest and most heart-rending of all—a sorrow 
which has weighed upon me from the days of my earliest 
womanhood, and added its unutterable bitterness to my 
wretched lot—if I have hidden from you one secret 
recess in my heart—you will, I trust, forgive me—that 
deep cell of memory must nover be revealed to mortal 
eye—and least of all to yours.” 

Completely overcome by her emotion, the widow 
buried her face in the pillows while she extended one 
fair hand to the imperturbable doctor, but whether to 
have the pulse counted or the fingers pressed, we cannot 
undertake to determine. Doctor Selwyn, however, 
never forgot his business—he grasped the wrist instead 
of the soft rosy palm, and thrusting his box into his 
pocket, he rose to leave the trembling patient. 

41 Your present agitation convinces me, madam,’* said 
he, 41 that you are a little nervous; allow me to recom¬ 
mend a few drops of sal volatile in a glass of water. I 
will call again to-morrow, since you desire it, and this 
afternoon I will send you an asafirtida pill, which you 
will be so good as to take upon going to bed.” 

With these words the doctor bowed and withdrew, 
but as he descended the richly-carpeted stairs, there was 
a lurking smile on his usually grave countenance, while 
on arch expression of merry malice glittered in his dark 
eyes. 

44 An usafactida pill,” exclaimed Mrs. Merton, start¬ 
ing up from her graceful attitude of grief, as the hall- 
door closed behind the doctor, 44 an asafoetida pill 
indeed! upon my word, Harry Selwyn has become a 
perfect brute. Well, well, patience must do what one 
stroke cannot accomplish. He loved me in the days of 
his early youth, and I do not despair of winning him 
yet. Oh, if forethought were only as wise a counsellor 
as afterthought , how many errors we should avoid in 
this world. Who could have dreamed that Harry 
Selwyn, the playmate of my childhood, the awkward 
college-boy who made love to me so fervently and yet so 
pedantically, would ever have become the favorite of a 
fashionable coterie! Fifteen years have passed away 
since we were romantic lovers—alas! for the flight of 
time—yet it seems to me but yesterday since I wandered 
with him around the lovely scenes of his native Wood¬ 
lands. I wonder if he ever felt resentment towards me 
for the sudden disruption of our intimacy—it is true, we 
were not betrothed, but every thing that love could dic¬ 
tate, save the final vow which binds heart to heart for 


life, had been uttered; and this only remained unspoken 
because Harry was too poor to wed. Ah, me ! my soul 
used to vibrato to his voice, as it has never done since to 
any joy or sorrow in existence. 

* No more—no more—oh, never more on me 

The freshness of the heart can fall like dew !* 

The pure fancies of girlhood have long since been for¬ 
gotten amid the glittering gauds of worldly vanity. I 
chose my own course, and if my path has beeen one of 
thorns, it has at least led me to the hill-top which I 
sought. I sacrificed the best years of my life for gold, 
and now my gold and my still fair face shall win back 
the lover of my youth. I will yet bear the honored 
name of him whom men delight to praise, and now, 
though my youth be past for ever, I will slake, from the 
long sealed fountains of affection, the thirst which has 
been to me a life-long pang.” 

While the widow remained thus buried in that 
pleasant sort of revery which blends pensive recollec¬ 
tion with bright anticipation, the doctor was driving 
rapidly through the crowded streets, making amends by 
increased speed, for the time which he had wasted on 
the fair victim of sensibility. He possessed too much 
acuteness not to perceive her designs upon him, and the 
recollection of past scenes only seemed to add a tinge of 
bitterness to the contempt which they excited. At that 
period of life when the passions of early manhood blend 
themselves with the pure fresh feelings of the boy, he 
had renewed a childish intimacy with the beautiful girl, 
and had yielded up his whole soul to the impulses of a 
first affection. But he was no match for his lady-love in 
worldly wisdom. His life had been spent in the study 
of books— hers in the acquisition of the 44 arts of 
design ,” as taught in a fashionable boarding-school. 
She had entered society with every disposition to become 
an accomplished coquette, and the enthusiastic collegian 
was an excellent subject for her first attempt. Whether 
owing to her inexperience in the delicate science, or to 
his noble qualities of character, we cannot say, but sho 
certainly committed the great mistake of allowing her 
affections to become somewhat involved. It was the 
triumph of nature over art, but as she never again, in 
the whole course of her life, was guilty of a similar error, 
the most zealous votaries of worldlincss may excuse this 
single instance of deviation into the path of truth. 
Beautiful and vain, she had determined to run a brilliant 
career in the circles of fashion, and she well knew that 
the vista which ambition opened before her could not be 
terminated by 44 love in a cottage.” For more than a 
year, she made the young student her sport and tool, 
practising upon him the arts which she afterwards 
exercised on a wider field, and learning, fifhn her 
influence over his true heart, the extent of woman’s 
power. Then—when her hour of vain triumph came— 
she turned coldly from all his love, and plunged 
into the gayeties of society, without one sensation of 
remorse for the crushed and blighted feelings over 
which she had trampled in her course. After exhausting 
the enjoyment which she found in the admiration of the 
butterflies of fashion, she accepted the richest of her 
suitors and took up her abode in one of the gayest of 
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our Atlantic cities. There she became distinguished for 
ostentatious display, while it was whispered that her 
neglect and indifference embittered her husband’s life, 
and drove him to intemperance as a resource from domes¬ 
tic discomfort. His death finally released her from the 
responsibility of those duties which she had so carelessly 
performed, and she found herself a widow with greater 
joy than she had looked upon herself as a bride. She 
obtained, by recourse to law, the dowry which his will 
had denied her, and removing to another city, she 
determined to carve out a new path to notoriety. To her 
surprize, she found her old lover established in wealth 
and fame, and the idea of gratifying her early affec¬ 
tion, together with her present ambition, soon suggested 
itself. With all her wealth, there was on® charmed 
circle into which the widow could find no entrance— 
** the exclusives”—those ephemera, who having but a day 
to exist, bask in the sunshine of fashion as gaily as possi¬ 
ble-remembered that Mr. Merton, her late husband, 
had commenced life as a Chatham-street pawnbroker, 
and therefore she must not be admitted to the society of 
tfie 4lite } who hod been all their lives trying to forget 
their honest mechanic progenitors. Dr. Selwyn, how¬ 
ever, the lineal descendant of one of the original 
patentees of the land, possessed of a moderate fortune, 
fine talents, skill in his profession, musical taste, con¬ 
siderable eccentricity, and being withal a bachelor , 

found ready access into all circles. The B-’s and 

the C-’s, who looked with contempt on Mrs. Merton’s 

emblazoned carriage and liveried footmen, delighted to 
engage Doctor Selwyn at their parties; and the most 
aristocratic of our republican damsels was proud of 
receiving a bow from the courtly physician. These 
things first awakened Mrs. Merton’s recollection of long 
forgotten u love passages .” She consulted her mirror, 
and she did not sec any thing to make her despair, but 
she did seem to be aware of the fact, .that it is easier to 
awaken a new flame than to rekindle an extinguished 
one. The charms which, in their rich maturity, might 
have won many a boyish heart, were powerless when 
directed against a case-hardened bachelor on whom 
rested the experience of some forty years. Yet, uncon¬ 
scious of the difficulty she should encounter, she deter¬ 
mined to attack him with such a variety of weapons that 
some one among them must take effect. As a physician, 
she prepared for him the artifice of failing health and 
undoubted dependence upon his skill—as a “ ci-devant 
jeune homme ,” she offered the fascinations of extreme 
deference and attention—the most subtle of all flatteries 
to those who are falling into “the sear and yellow leaf,” 
—as the mar^ of sensibility she exhibited to him 
delicately shadowed pictures of past enjoyments, and 
dimly traced visions of future happiness—and to the 
lonely bachelor, whose celibacy her vanity attributed to 
his early disappointment, she meant to lift the veil 
which shrouded her heart of hearts, and disclose to him 
a glimpse of secretly chcrislied affection which had out¬ 
lived lime and change and even marriage. 

The inimitable Dickens tells us that 44 there are two 
sorts of people who despise the world—those who feel 
that the world does not appreciate them, and those who 


receive the homage of society while conscious of their 
own worthlessness.” The worthy Doctor belonged 
decidedly to the former class, for, although wealth and 
honor had fallen to his lot, he knew that they had been 
bestowed by accident rather than by a sense of justice 
in society. He remembered his early struggles with 
poverty and neglect, and he know that he owed his rise 
less to the talents than to the lucky chance which enabled 
him to rescue from a disgraceful death a member of a 
rich and fashionable family. His knowledge of their 
secret secured him their patronage, and such was the 
foundation of his future fortune. He was aware, too, 
that, even now, he was estimated rather because he was 
44 the fashion,” than on account of his really noble 
qualities, and therefore it was that he concealed his 
warm feelings beneath the veil of cold politeness, and 
garbed his originality of mind in the rude attire of 
eccentricity. But his early disappointment had given a 
coloring to his whole life, for it had taught him a lesson 
of distrust which he never forgot. Whatever might be 
his faith in man, he had none in the truth of woman. 
Ho looked upon the whole sex but as so many puppet* 
in a rare show, moved by the secret springs of avarice 
or interest—set up to be admired for a while and then 
sold to the highest bidder. 

The Doctor pondered long over the palpable affecta¬ 
tion of the widow, and with an inward chuckle, antici¬ 
pated the final disappointment of her plans; but he 
determined to humor her whim, and, while he kept him¬ 
self quite free, to observe her skilful manoeuvres. He 
was still full of such thoughts when he entered one of 
those abodes of poverty, to which his charity led him 
much more frequently than he allowed the world to 
know. A young girl who had broken her health by the 
arduous labors of the needle, and was now on the brink 
of the grave, with a pulmonary attack, was the object 
of his present attention. She was only a poor sempstress, 
the mother, for whom she had long toiled, had recently 
died, and there was none left to feel interest in the dying 
girl. She was neither gifted nor beautiful—she gave 
him neither golden fee nor sweet looks, and yet the 
Doctor felt her gratitude a full reward for his daily visit 
to the poor patient. He was musing upon the strange 
events of fortune and character which his profession 
enabled him to study, and as he ascended the creaking 
stairs, he could not but contrast the luxurious apartment 
he had just left, with the bare floor and uncurtained bed 
which now met his view. He no longer found bis 
patient alone, however. A female, whose loose wrap¬ 
per concealed her figure, while a close cap shaded her 
features, was her companion, and engaged in administer¬ 
ing some nourishment as he entered. She immediately 
disappeared however behind a screen which stood across 
the room, and he gave no further thought to the matter 
except to congratulate the patient upon having found a 
friend to attend her. A faint flush crossed the cheek of 
the pale girl as he took a seat beside her and uttered the 
words of soothing kindness. He felt that the hour had 
come when the physician’s saddest and severest duty was 
to be performed, and he did not shrink from the task. 
Gently but firmly he acquainted her with her true eoo- 
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dition, and warned her that, though the dart of death 
might remain suspended for many days, yet she must fall 
beneath it ere another moon had wnxed and waned. He 
quieted her agitated feelings, awakened her mind to 
higher thoughts, and while he strove to detach her hopes 
from eanh, he endeavored to fix them upon the rock of 
ages. He reasoned with her, he sympathized with her, 
he opened the pages of the Sacred Scriptures, and read 
with thrilling pathos the lofty promises, the 'winning 
persuasions of the Book of Faith. Who would have 
believed that he, who thus smoothed the pillow of dis¬ 
ease and death for the child of poverty, was the same 
being who, among the prosperous and happy, appeared 
so cold, so unimpassioned, so almost heartless. He 
little knew that one of the very beings whom he so 
much contemned, now listened to his words with breath¬ 
less wonder and interest. 

Clara Leslie, though not beautiful, was pretty enough 
and rich enough to have shone as a belle in society, had 
not her intellectual and moral nature elevated her beyond 
the paltry distinction. Her undevinting rectitude, her 
frank truthfulness of character, and her superiority of 
mind had made her rather feared than loved in the 
circles to which she belonged; so that though she had 
reached her eight and twentieth year, she was still Miss 
Leslie. Even her bankstock and improved real estate 
could not embolden a man of fashion to seek the incum¬ 
brance of so much plain-speaking integrity and clear¬ 
headedness in a wife, while Clara, never having seen any 
one with whom she would have felt willing to pass her 
life, was quite content to find herself verging on “ old- 
matdinm .” She was called eccentric because she 
dressed plainly, kept no carriage, and never danced, and 
having obtained the reputation upon such slight grounds, 
she took advantage of it to pursue her own course, with¬ 
out regarding the gossip of a coterie. She had con¬ 
ceived a great dislike to Doctor Selwyn, because she 
believed him to be acting a part foreign to his character, 
though what that character really was, she was unable 
to discover. His bland courtesy could not blind her to 
his recent contempt of the sex, and, on several occasions, 
when some of his courtly compliments hod contained a 
lurking sarcasm, ho had been mode to feel the sting of 
woman’s wit from the lips of Miss Leslie. Of course 
he had but little liking for her, and although she 
interested him by the blunt honesty with which she 
uttered her opinions, yet, probably, had each been asked 
to depict the character of the other, the portrait would 
have been any thing but flattering. Yet in one respect 
a great similarity existed between them. Clara Leslie 
was a creature of the most benevolent feelings, and the 
haunts of misery re-echoed to her footsteps far more 
frequently than did the halls of mirth. She did not pour 
her alms into the shallow and widely diffused stream 
of associated chanties , but she visited in person the 
abode of want, and saw with her own eyes what was 
needed by the sick, the destitute and the sorrowing. She 
supplied just what was required , just at the praper 
time. She provided not only for the physical but also 
for the moral necessities of the poor, for she well knew 
that food, and clothes, and fuel, were often valueless 


unless proffered by the kind voice of sympathy. This 
was the person, who shrouded from recognition by her 
coarse garb and the dimly lighted room, hod taken her 
station by the bedside of the humble sempstress, and 
ministered to her wants until a proper nurse could be 
procured. This was she who had listened to the pure 
precepts of religion and the tender soothings of kindness, 
from the lips of the fashionable doctor. 

Weeks passed away, while Doctor Selwyn, occupied 
in his usual round of duties, paid his daily visits to the 
fair widow and to the dying sempstress. The widow 
grew no better; her 44 affection of the heart,” seemed to 
threaten a fatal result to somebody, but whether to the 
patient or tho physician remained yet to be decided. In 
the mean time tho young girl gradually declined until 
life was but as the glimmer of a wasted lamp—then, and 
not ’till then, when the worn and wearied spirit of tho 
suffering invalid rendered her so nervous and irritable, 
that only the constant presence of her kind benefactress 
could quiet her restless excitement—did Doctor Selwyn 
first learn that the patient and devoted nurse of the poor 
sufferer, was the eccentric, the sarcastic, the haughty 
Clara Leslie. 

44 My dear doctor, why did you not come last night 7 
I really was afraid I should not live to see the light of 
another day. Did you not receive my note?” said Mrs. 
Merton, faintly, as Doctor Selwyn entered the room. 

41 What is the matter, mndnm, has any unfavorable 
change taken place since yesterday morning ?” 

44 Alas ! I fear so. I have been dreadfully excited. 
Old Mrs. Sowerby came to see me yesterday afternoon, 
and some of her ill-natured gossip agitated me to such 
an excess, that I have scarcely slept. The palpitation 
of my heart is frightfully increased, and I have not been 
able to overcome my faintness long enough to dress.” 

The doctor looked at the lady’s lace cap, curled locks 
nnd ruffled morning dress, and silently felt her pulse. 

Mrs. Merton continued— 44 I wish that woman would 
not come here with her ridiculous stories—will you 
believe, doctor, she told me you were actually going to 
be married to that queer old maid, Clara Leslie ! It 
was too preposterous for belief, but the mere surmise 
excited me to a degree almost fatal to my poor nerves. 
Do allow me, my dear sir, to contradict the report on 
your own authority.” 

44 You have my authority, madam, for stating that I 
do not anticipate any such union,” said Doctor Selwyn, 
quietly^ 

44 1 knew it—I knew it!” exclaimed Mrs. Merton, 
quite forgetting her faintness, as she rose to an upright 
position. 44 Oh, doctor, if you only knew how easily I 
am excited on a subject wliich—which—lies so near my 
heart—if you could but know what I felt when I beard 
that you were about to waste the rich treasure of your 
affections upon that cold-hearted creature. Forgive me 
—I know not what I say. Heavens! you look agitated,” 
(the doctor was trying to repress a smile,) 44 have I 
betrayed my long-hidden feelings ? Oh, forgive me— 
forget what I have said—^il as! I am fearfully bewil¬ 
dered !” 
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All this was said with the prettiest air of excitement 
in the world; the upturning of her soft and tearful eye 
—the clasping of her small hands—the heaving of her 
agitated bosom—even the slight dishevelment of her 
long tresses, all added grace and beauty to the picture, 
for Mrs. Merton knew ju9t at’ what point to stop, and 
never allowed elegant sensibility to run into the excess 
of vulgar emotion. Tears are apt to make the nose red, 
and therefore Mrs. Merton's weeping was confined to a 
gentle suffusion of the large blue eye, while her gentle 
sighs never degenerated in plebeian sobs. Burying her 
face in her cambric handkerchief, she appeared quite 
overcome with her feelings. 

** Do not suffer yourself to be thus agitated, my dear 
madam," said the doctor gravely, while a mischievous 
smile lurked on his lips, u be assured I shall not misin¬ 
terpret the feelings which lead you to be so much inte¬ 
rested in my welfare. I came this morning with the 
intention of making a communication to you on the 
subject, which will set all idle reports at rest for ever." 

Mrs. Merton started and looked timidly in his face. 
** He is going to offer himself," thought she, as she 
suffered her hand to fall accidentally upon his arm. 

The doctor rose, and taking the lady’s unresisting 
hand, said—“ You have not only my authority, dear 
madam, for contradicting the report of my being engaged 
but I will also give you a full and sufficient reason for 
its falsity—I was, last evening, actually married to the 
lady in question. Miss Leslie is now Mrs. Selwyn, and 
as the carriage which is to bear us to Woodlands is 
now waiting ray return, allow me to offer you— my 
adieus ." 


Original. 

THE WARRIOR’S DEATH. 

Within yen dark and silent room, 

The hearts of men are moved with grief; 

Press’d downward by the fearful doom, 

That waits their grey-hair’d chief. 

And thou, oh, woman, fearing war’s alarms, 

Art near to rest the hero in thy arms! 

Stretch forth thine hand thou courtly one, 

And put the gilded curtains by; 

See how the glass of life doth run 1 
Behold a warrior die ! 

His cheek hath caught a fearful pallor now; 

Death’s hand is weighing heavy on that brow ! 

Though earth hath bickering and strife, 

He feels it is a blessed spot— 

Its hearts are all so full of life! 

But he can tarry not. 

The CoNQUERoa comes! his spirit must obey 

The iron hand that beckons it away. 

Go, bring the blade that erst he wore, 

That stainless in it scabbard lies; 

And place it with his plume, before 
The dying warrior’s eyes. 

Ay, furl the standard—beat the muffled drum! 

A hero gocth to his long—long home J 

24 


The twain are brought. He grasp’d the sword. 
And kiss’d with livid lips the plume; 

And cried—" Ye chosen of your lord, 

Go with me to the tomb." 

And from his eye a strange wild meaning shone, 
That said—" The grave is not for me alone !’* 

At length when soft the twilight fell, 

Amid the silent gush of prayer, 

The warrior’s spirit sigh’d " farewell," 

And sought the upper air. 

And on his brow traced o’er with steel and flame; 
A calm like that of Summer’s evening came! 

w. o. 


Original. 

TO SUMMER* 


Sad in thy presence, Summer, forth I go 
And wander by the brook and sparkling rill, 

That with a tuneful murmur gently flow 
From the cool springs far on the leafy hill. 

And there I think, beneath the grateful shade 
The willow and the elm throw o’er my head, 

Of the drear change relentless Time hath made— 

Of loved ones sleeping with the silent dead. 

They too did love, In other days, to greet 

With me thy coming from thy southern home. 

But now their friendly voice, with accents sweet, 
Cheers not my heart, like sunlight, in its gloom* 

They watched the swallow soaring to the sky, 

Or lightly skimming o’er the meadows green: 

I too now watch it—but with trembling eye, 

While wandering where their footsteps oft have been* 

They heard the robin blithely caroling, 

And thrush low singing from glad spray and bower J 
And joyful to each heart seemed every thing, 

With sweetness blending in that gladsome hour. 

But they are gone who shared their joy with me !— 

No eye now answers to affection’s smile! 

Still, glorious Summer, do I welcome thee, 

And greet thy presence, though I weep the while. 

How sad my heart when thy low mystic voice, 

From waving field and woodland deep, I bear, 

With smiling Nature bidding me rejoice, 

For I can only answer by a tear. 

i 

Yet I do love thee, Summer, though there be 
A thousand tearful mem’ries round thee cast— 

For thou dost ever mirror back to me 

The joys and gladness of the chcrished past. 

r V„ E. H. 1. 
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NEW-YORK, TWEMTY-PIVE YEARS AGO 


Original. 

NEW-YORK, TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 

BT JOUR 1RMAR. 

Yis, only twenty-five years ago—when it was only a 
quarter of a century younger than it is now, New-York i 
was a very different City from this which we inhabit; 
different in extent, in appearance, in the character and i 
habits of its population. Strange that only a quarter of 
a century could bring about such alterations ! Not the 
least remarkable feature thereof being just the reverse I 
of what takes place elsewhere in the lapse of time. 
Other cities grow old—New-York seems to juvenize, in 
aspect, at least, like the snakes that cast their skins 
annually, and so present themselves, every summer, in 
all the freshness of novelty and youth. Our people 
seem to hold in perfect abhorrence every thing that 
tells of hoary antiquity; they cannot be content to let 
any thing remain as it was in the days of their fathers, ' 
and find nothing to reverence in aught that reminds 
them of the past. Every one among us, that owns a ' 
house, seem* to make it a point of conscience to 
4t freshen it up ” every year or two, with a coat of new j 
paint; the carpenters nnd masons are set at work upon I 
it, every five years or thereabout, putting up a new front, 
or, at least, a new door and 4< stoop,” and changing the 
fashion of the windows, if not adding a story or two; 
and tho man who does not pull his house down alto¬ 
gether, and build up a new one, in the latest fashion, 
after a dozen or fifteen years of possession, may be 
Cited as a hater of innovations. 

I have many years to live yet before I can set up any 
claim to admission among that vague but respectable 
class, denominated 44 the oldest inhabitantsyet my 
recollections of New-York are so widely variant from 
the existing reality, that I can hardly persuade myself, 
sometimes, that the City along whose streets I rambled 
in boyhood was, in truth, the identical 44 Commercial 
Metropolis” of this year of grace, eighteen hundred 
and forty-one. The name alone is unchanged; and, by 
the way, it is not Mr. Washington Irving’s fault that 
the name bos not been pitched aside, nor the spirit of 
change allowed to triumph in absolute victory. Give 
me your pleasant company, gentle reader, if you have 
any respect for the things that were, and are not, while 
I present to your view some reminiscences of New-York 
in 1815, when I was a school-boy. If you can recog¬ 
nize them as a contemporary, such renewal of the past 
Will afford you a melancholy pleasure, as it often does 
me; if you are too young to remember, perhaps it will, 
at least, amuse you to read of what was, and compare 
it with what is now. 

The City is more changed in extent even than in the 
style of building and in general aspect. Canal Street, 
as it is called now, or, 44 The Canal,” as it was then, 
might actually be considered the northern limit; for, 
although Broadway was a street, and a tolerably well 
built street, as far up as Bleecker Street, the space on 
either side of it, to the North River on one hand, and to 
Chatham Street and the Bowery on the other, could, in 


reality, be regarded as nothing more than suburbs. I 
remember perfectly well the old .stone bridge that 
spanned 44 The Canal the deep and ugly ditch that 
lay beneath—the great expanse of waters called 44 The 
Meadows,” that occupied the present site of Hudson 
Street, Sullivan Street, Thompson Street, Laurens 
Street, etc,, and of Canal Street itself, in the lower 
part, and the dreary bog, or, rather, quagmire, denomi¬ 
nated 44 The Collect,” that existed son»ewbere in the 
neighborhood of the 44 House of Detention,” alias, 
44 The Tombs;” I say somewhere , for, in truth, the 
whole appearance of that region is so changed, that I 
cannot undertake to decide exactly where the 44 Collect” 
was. Fearful tales were current in those days, touch¬ 
ing that same quagmire. It was a foul and ill-favored 
spot enough—a muddy and offensive hole, in which all 
the washings from the high ground on the right were 
gathered, and whence they lazily descended through the 
44 Canal ” into the 44 Meadows,” and thence into the 
river. It was said, and religiously believed, among the 
boys, at least, that to fill up the 44 Collect ” was no more 
possible than the invention of a perpetual motion; that 
earth and stones had been emptied into it, thousands 
upon thousands of cart-loads, with no decrease of its 
depth or extent; and that millions more, if thrown in, 
would leave it still the same. Nor was this all; mur¬ 
ders were said to be any thing but uncommon in its 
vicinity, which was, in truth, a rascally bod neighbor- 
I hood; and scarcely a week passed in which some new 
story of dismal screams heard ringing along the waste 
| at midnight, and of bodies plunged into the black abyss, 
was not added to the traditionary lore of the schools, 
and passed from mouth to mouth over the whole city. 

| 44 The Meadows,” too, were an object of no little awe 

| to the juveniles. These 44 Meadows” were a series of 
large ponds, connected by lagunes and bayous, as they 
would be called at the south—lagunes and bayous in 
[ miniature—and extending irregularly, as well as I can 
now judge and remember, front somewhere about 
Wooster or Laurens, to Greenwich Street in one direc¬ 
tion, and from Canal Street to King or Hammersley, or, 
perhaps, even beyond that, on the other. They were 
not very deep, but quite deep enough to drown a truant 
school-boy; and as they were famous skating-grounds, 
when covered by ice, few winters passed withont several 
accidents of this nature, which, of course, were duly 
multiplied in the process of narration. In summer, the 
boys would swim in the 44 Meadows,” in pure contempt 
of their mothers’ warnings, and this season, also, fur¬ 
nished an occasional job for the coroner. 

Somewhere in Grand Street, and as well as I can 
make out, not far from the site of what is now called 
Centre Market, was a hill of very respectable altitude, 
which we school-boys used to denominate Bunker's; 
whether it had any title to that renowned appellation, 
out of our nomenclature, is more than I am able to say. 
This hill was a famous play ground; for, being conside¬ 
rably steep, and its sides consisting of loose gravel, with 
only a patch of starved grass here and there, it was 
great fun for us to slide down from the top, to the no 
small detriment of our unmentionables. From the hill 
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to Anthony Street, or, perhaps, even farther, to Fear), 
was a bare common, bounded on the west by the yard 
fences of the houses fronting on Broadway, and on the 
east by Orange Street, which then ran skirting along 
the edge of a slight elevation. The only objects that 
diversified the surface of this common were a turpen¬ 
tine distillery, the noisome slough already described 
under the name of “ The Collect,” and a small infini¬ 
tude of pig-styes. The only houses that I remember , 
fronting on Broadway, and looking over the common at 
the rear, were the two built and then occupied by 
Cooper and Price, the managers—since converted into 
the Carlton House. There were others, of course, that 
have escaped my recollection; but I know that the line 
of edifices on Broadway was by no means continuous, 
for it is distinctly borne upon my mind bow I used to 
cut a* cross from Broadway to Bunker’s Hill, almost 
any where. By the way, it just flashes upon my 
memory that there was a little shanty of a market 
house upon the common, just back of Broadway, to 
which, I remember, Jarvis, the painter, used to send 
one of his big dogs with a basket in his mouth, having 
within it a note addressed to his butcher, directing him 
what meat and vegetables to despatch by return of dog, 
for dinner. The dog was a faithful messenger, never 
loitering by the way, nor violating the trust reposed in 
him by helping himself to the contents of the basket, 
after it was loaded. 

But the common became, at one time, the scene of 
an event that caused an immense excitement among all 
the schools in the city. I remember perfectly well the 
time and the manner in which it came to the knowledge 
of my school, situated in Broome Street, between Elm 
and Mulberry. It was an afternoon in summer—five 
o’clock, that anxiously desired hour of dismissal for the 
day, had come, and a posse of us had rushed, os 
usual, with abundance of whooping and uproar, to 
the hill in Grand Street, for a scramble up, and a 
roll down its sides. But our attention was quickly 
drawn, when we had reached the top, to an assemblage 
of persons, far away upon the common—as well as I 
can remember, just in the rear of the Carlton House, 
that is now—who seemed to be gathered round some 
object on which all were gazing intently. Our curi¬ 
osity was alive in a moment; sand away we all scam- 
jfered, heels over bead iflqwn the hill, and over the 
common, like a drove of young colts, startled by the 
approach of a stranger. 

Arrived at the spot, we found a number of carpen¬ 
ters busily erecting a sort of stage, or long platform, 
but for what purpose not one of us could imagine. It 
was nearly completed when we came upland we had 
not long to wait for a solution of the mystery. Solution 
amazing and delightful! For quickly a number of men 
and women, in gorgeous habiliments, made their ap¬ 
pearance from a shed that had been put up—the men 
in jackets of blue and red velvet, richly embroidered 
with tinsel, tight small-clothes, white stockings and 
pumps, and the women in satin robes, splendid with 
glittering spangles; and both men and women had on 
their heads plumed caps, that, in our estimation, far 


surpassed in magnificence even the brass-fronted hel¬ 
mets of the Governor’s Guards—at that time the ne 
plus ultra of military foppishness. The personages in 
question were, in reality, a miserable troupe of strolling 
circus-riders, without their horses; but as yet there 
had been no circus in New-York, and though we had all 
heard of such wonders, the 11 sports of the ring ” and the 
marvels of “ ground and lofty tumbling ” were experi¬ 
mentally unknown to us. 

The performances were sorry enough, I dare say, but 
to our unsophisticated judgment they were glorious 
beyond expression; and by the same token, I remember 
that I caught a very sufficient returning when I got 
home, some hour or thereabout after dark, for being so 
long on the way from school. 

The next evening, nevertheless, found me again a 
ravished spectator of the show, the fame whereof was, 
by this time, bruited all over the city—that is, among 
the school-boys—and I suppose every school in New- 
York hod its representatives among the crowd of gazers. 
The performers danced on the tight rope, leaped over 
poles and ribands, jumped through hoops covered with 
paper, and threw somersets by the dozen; but the 
prime favorite was the clown, whose traditional jokes 
and grimaces seemed to us the very perfection of humor 
and drollery. Grimaldi himself never elicited more 
hearty applause, or more obstreperous laughter. 

There was no charge for admissioq, of course, and 
the sole reliance of the exhibitors for guerdon, was upon 
the voluntary contributions of the spectators, collected 
in hats by the clown, and two or three others of the 
troupe. It was not long, however, before a different 
system was resorted to. There was, at that time, a 
large piece of ground vacant, but enclosed, at the corner 
of Broadway and Prince Street—the very some ground 
which, of late years, has been transformed by the taste 
and genius of Niblo into a garden worthy to be the 
residence of a fairy queen. To this enclosure our 
friends of the common flitted, after a few nights of per¬ 
formance, and here their proceedings and preparations 
assumed a much more imposing character. Horses 
were added; a proper ring was constructed, poles 
were set in the ground for the tight rope and slack 
wire, and an enormous spring-board was introduced, to 
give more effect to the somersets. But there was one 
feature of the entertainment which made it very unpopu¬ 
lar with us youngsters, compared with the humble be¬ 
ginning on the common, of which it was what may be 
called the second phase in progression. There was a 
charge for admission to the show ; and as shillings were 
not so often to be found in the pockets of school-boys 
then as dollars are now, we were driven to the neces¬ 
sity of quarrelling for knot-holes—few, alas, and most 
inconveniently small—and venting our maledictions 
upon all builders of high fences. Moreover, there 
were atrocious hangers-on of the establishment—sta¬ 
ble-boys, probably, and the like—who used to prowl 
round the enclosure, and cuff the ears of all unlucky 
urchins detected in getting a peep for nothing, through 
the knot-holes aforesaid. In short, the second stage of 
the incipient circus soon grew into disfavor with us of 
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the rising generation, and we were almost ready to join 
With our staid seniors in the anathemas they heaped 
upon it, as a corrupting and ruinous innovation—a fear¬ 
ful step in the progress of the age to licentiousness, and 
altogether a mere invention of Satan. I have an indis¬ 
tinct recollection that it was complained of as a nui¬ 
sance, if not actually presented by the grand jury. 
Nevertheless, it grew and flourished, and in process of 
time, from this little root, sprang up the luxuriant crop 
of amphitheatres, arenas, circusses, and other establish¬ 
ments for the exhibition of horsemanship and human 
dexterity, by which the morals and manners of the age ! 
have profited so largely. 

At the time of which I write, there were but two 
prominent places of public amusement, over and above 
the unfledged concern of which I have just been speak¬ 
ing. These were the Park Theatre and Vauxhall 
Garden. Of the former I can say nothing, for until I 
had approached within a short step of manhood, I had 
but one exstatic enjoyment of its unspeakable and glo¬ 
rious wonders, and that was long subsequent to the date 
assigned at the beginning of these “random recollec¬ 
tions,” to which I mean to confine myself as closely as 
possible. That one visit to the Park, by the way, was 
to hear old Incledon; but I was too young to appreciate 
his merits—if he had any left. All the impression left 
upon my memory is that of a stout, red-faced, elderly 
gentleman, singing a great many songs, with a large 
quantity of mashed potatoes in his mouth. Such, to 
me, was the idea conveyed by his voice and manner, 
after he had lost all his teeth. 

But Vauxhall was a crowning glory of my younger 
days. And really it was a very superb affair—much 
more so than any other thing of the kind we have ever 
had since. It extended from Broadway to the Bowery, 
having its principal front on the latter, and was laid out 
with a great deal of taste and skill, after a fashion 
eomewhat antiquated indeed, but by no means wanting 
in beauty. The principal walks were spacious, and 
kept in exceedingly good order, while a multitude of 
narrower avenues ran winding among the shrubbery, 
which was close, thick and luxuriant; and some of the 
finest trees I ever saw, either in this country or any 
other, lifted their tall heads, and spread wide their 
huge branches in various parts of the garden. Then 
there was an equestrian statue of Washington, larger 
than life, of lead, the horse rearing prodigiously, and 
the immortal deliverer sitting as erect, and looking as 
serene as though he were taking his ease in an elbow 
chair. Then there were arbors for people to sit in and 
cat ice-cream—or make love, if they thought proper- 
secluded little nooks, with two seats and a table, just 
large enough for a t6te-a-tete, and so embowered in 
foliage that the occupants might almost realize the 
advantages of solitude, even when the garden was 
thronged. Beds of flowers, too, were not wanting; 
nor music; nor a jet d’eau; nor dainties for the palate; 
nor fireworks. 

These last were exhibited only on special occasions— 
three or four times in the course of the summer, the 
grandest display being always on the fourth of July. 


The end of the garden toward Broadway was reserved 
for the pyrotechnics, a sufficient space being railed off, 
so that none could approach near enough either to do 
mischief, or lose the best point of view. Rockets, suns, 
wheels, saucissons, stars, and revolving fires of all 
names and hues, were set off in great perfection; and 
the concluding piece, for several years, was always “ the 
rattlesnake chasing the butterfly”—a very beautiful 
combination of fires and movements, which I have 
never seen any where else. Afterward, if I mistake 
not, there was a grand eruption of Etna got up for the 
finale , a huge mountain being constructed of board?, 
from the sides of which fire streamed in profusion, 
while hundreds of rockets and other projectiles shot up 
from its summit. 

Old Delacroix, the proprietor or lessee of the garden, 
was one of the most remarkable men, to look upon, that 
I ever saw. His ugliness was almost superhuman. A 
tall, gaunt Frenchman, with a shambling, one-sided gait, 
and certainly the most unprepossessing countenance that 
ever looked out from under a hat. His clothes seemed 
never to have been put on, but thrown on with a pitch- 
fork ; and although he was rich enough to wear the best 
that tailor could make, they were coarse in material, 
and hideous in fashion. For very hardness of feature, 
and grimness of expression, he Was a terror to all the 
boys that encountered him, but for all this, he was, I 
believe, a kind-hearted man, and very honest and 
punctual in his dealings. He lived long enough to see 
the greater part of his garden cut up into streets and 
building lots, by which he made money, and to build an 
immense hotel in Broadway, just above Pine Street, by 
which he lost heavily, and finally died out of the way, 
not many years since—at what age I know not, but 
looking, at least, a hundred and fifty. 

My budget of recollections is by no means exhausted ; 
indeed, I may say that it is but little more than fairly 
opened. Nevertheless, the reader may not find the 
same pleasure in overhauling its contents that I do, and 
I would not impose upon good nature. Here, then, I 
close for the present. If more is desired, I shall be 
happy to furnish it, on receiving an intimation to that 
effect through the publisher. 

O r i g i a a 1. 

TO MY SISTER. 

Tht little fingers on my cheek— 

I feel them playing hide and seek; 

Thou’rt tossing to the gentle air, 

The parted masses of my hair ; 

Thy warm breath fans my pallid brow— 

Dear sister once—an angel now. 

I saw thee in thy coffin-bed, 

With mocking pillow *neath thy head; 

.With muslin fine, and laces trim, 

To decorate each lifeless limb. 

Death's token was upon thy brow, 

And yet 1 see thee living now. 

Alas! *tia fancy. Thou art not. 

Yet art eternal. In no spot 
Cribbed or confined, thy infkat soul 
Takes in at single glance the whole. 

Creation opes its book to thee, 

And life no more is mystery, t. d. English, m. a 
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A merry shout rung upon the wandering breeze, as a 
group of glad children emerged from the confinement of 
a school-room into the gay sunlight and balmy atmos¬ 
phere of summer. There was a music in that shout, 
breathing the very spirit of freedom, happiness, and 
hope; a music which echoed all the rapturous feelings 
of childhood, and which burst from the heart and lip 
only in that sunny period of existence. 

It was a beautiful sight to see these fairy creatures, 
tossing the curls from their beaming eyes, and dancing 
away over the pleasant landscape that surrounded them. 
Their career afforded an apt illustration of the manner 
in which we perform the sweetest portion of the journey 
of life. Now they would speed onward, with the fleet¬ 
ness of the wind, after a butterfly that flitted before them, 
and anon they would linger by the way-side and gather 
wild flowers to garland their joy-illumined brows. Thus 
they went on, meeting pleasure at every step, and find¬ 
ing, in each successive object that presented itself to 
their eyes, a new source of enjoyment. 

After varied roamings here and there, the light¬ 
hearted wanderers found themselves upon the banks of I 
the river that skirted their homes. It was a beautiful 
stream, and it presented a fine picture as it went 
sparkling away in the mellow sunlight, through the 
green and pleasant hills that enclosed it. But the 
children had no eye for its beauties; their attention 
being suddenly and entirely absorbed by a novel, and to 
them, startling object. Drawn upon the shore among 
some overhanging bushes which had prevented their 
seeing it until they were quite near, they beheld a frail 
hark canoe. It contained a young Indian woman, who 
held an infant, and a dark-browed man who bent his 
piercing eyes frowningly upon the little group of 
tremblers before him. Many of these children had 
never seen an Indian, for the tribes once inhabiting that 
portion of country had long since departed to more 
western climes, but they had all heard vivid and terrible 
descriptions of the red-man; and all listened to tales of 
savage barbarity until their cheeks paled and their 
frames shuddered with apprehension. The sudden hush 
of their merry voices, and the quick shadows that settled 
upon their bright faces, told the alarm with which they 
regarded the strangers. For one moment they stood 
spell-bound by fear, and the next they turned and fled 
from the spot. But, one of them, a pretty and resolute- 
looking little girl, still remained. She stood gazing at 
the boat and its occupants, with a timid curiosity, that 
expressed itself most eloquently in every lineament of 
her innocent face. She appeared desirous to obtain the 
good will of the strangers, but she knew not how to 
make the first advances towards acquaintance. At 
length she remembered having beard that the Indian 
race were peculiarly susceptible to kindness, and that 
they never forgot a favor. Yielding to the impulse 
awakened by this reflection, she turned and darted away. 


It was nearly half a mile distant, but her rapid footsteps 
soon traversed the intervening space. There she 
gathered a basket full of gifts—fairy play-things, toys, 
trinkets, cakes and fruits, were all mingled together in 
hurried and strange confusion. With a load which was 
almost too much for her strength, she hastened back to 
the boat and laid her offering at the feet of the strangers. 
They recived it with many simple expressions of grati¬ 
tude, and the little girl, finding her benevolent desires 
still unsatisfied, took from her neck a costly and beautiful 
string of coral, and clasped it around that of the 
infant. The smile of delight that beamed upon the face 
of the mother at this act of kindness to her child, and 
the grateful expression that crossed the dark features of 
the father, were more eloquent than words, and the 
giver felt herself amply rewarded. At that moment, 
another Indian, who had been to the neighboring village, 
and for whom the strangers had been waiting, returned, 
and they prepared for departure. As they sailed away 
the little girl stood looking after them with that deep 
feeling of satisfaction which warms the heart after the 
performance of a generous deed. She then left the spot 
to rejoin her companions, and soon forgot, in wild sports 
and joyous pastimes, the simple act of kindness she had 
performed. 

Years after this little incident, and far away from the 
spot where it transpired, a proud steamer was plough¬ 
ing its pathway through the tranquil waters of a noble 
river. The season was spring, in its first brightness and 
beauty; the time morning, in its first flus}i of rosy love¬ 
liness, and tbe scene one of Nature's fairest in its wildest 
state of magnificence. 

The boat was ascending tbe Mississippi river, and a* 
it careered along through that picturesque region, many 
an admiring eye was bent upon the fine and ever- 
varying landscape. Among those who seemed most 
gratified by the exceeding loveliness of the scene, were 
two persons who were themselves the objects of much 
.admiring attention. They were both young, both beauti¬ 
ful, and both happy—happy to a degree beyond all 
measure, if the radiance of the face revealed aright the 
sunshine of the soul. The gentleman possessed a band- 
some and dignified face, with a form such as our dreams 
bestow upon a hero of ancient days. He seemed a fit 
protector for the lovely and delicate being at his side, 
who looked up to him with an expression of firm and 
trusting confidence, which was itself a perfect type of 
the holy faith of woman. It was easy to discover that 
this young couple had chosen to tread the path of life 
together, and that, as yet, their way was strown with the 
most beautiful flowers of hope. 

From their youth, beauty, and superior refinement of 
manners, the newly married pair, for such in truth they 
were, seemed the “ observed of all observers." But 
none gazed upon them with more apparent interest, than 
a group of Indians, who composed a portion of the boot’s 
passengers. These Indians were the last remnant of a 
once powerful and warlike tribe, who were now leaving 
their homes and heritage to seek a resting-place in the 
wild regions of the far west. One of those dark-browed 
men, in particular, manifested a peculiar admiration for 
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the young bride. Ho gazed earnestly and unceasingly l 
upon her face; he lingered near to catch the sound of] 
her voice, and wherever she moved, bis eyes followed 
her, as if they were fascinated by some magic spell. 

The boat was passing through a portion of the stream 
wider and more picturesque than any it had yet traversed, 
The river had become narrower, the current much more 
rapid, and dark rocks and high hills frowned in savage 
grandeur on either side. As the crowd of passengers 
were gazing in voiceless admiration upon the wild 
magnificence of nature, the silence was suddenly broken 
by a fearful noise. There was a mighty shock—and 
then arose the mingled sound of many voices, crying out 
in tones of agony and terror—“We are lost!” The 
Steamboat had struck some hidden and fatal obstruction 
in the river, and her strong timbers were crashing and 
severing like a frail sapling in the stroke of the thunder* 
bolt. There was no time for deliberation—no chance 
for selecting a mode of preservation—the boat was^ 
rapidly going down, and the many terrified beings, thus 
suddenly menaced with destruction, sought each the 
readiest means of avoiding death. Some leaped boldly 
into the rapid current and swam stoutly towards the 
shore; others, who could not swim, clung eagerly to 
some frail otyect which was to be their support in the 
deep waters to which they were about to commit them¬ 
selves, and many ran wildly about upon the decks, 
frantically calling upon some loved name, or seeking 
some dear friend who had, perhaps, already met a 
dreadful doom. 

Among those who acted, in that trying moment, with 
firmness and composure, the young pair above alluded to, 
were conspicuous. As soon as the husband became 
assured that die destruction of the boat was inevitable, 
he calmly divested himself of some portion of his attire, 
whispered a few words of encouragement to his com¬ 
panion, and then twining his left arm around her slender 
waist, he leaped into the water. He was an expert 
swimmer, and imagined that be could easily bear his 
tight and lovely burthen in safety to the shore. But this 
hope was destroyed by an unlooked for accident. In 
springing from the boat he struck his right arm violently 
against a floating plank, and when he endeavored to 
raise it he found it rendered powerless by the shock. 
This was truly alarming, but with great presence of 
mind he entreated his wife to cling firmly to the support 
thus thrown in their way. All that he could now do, 
was to lay bold of the plank himself, and look around 
for assistance. There was nond*near—nothing that met 
his eye could afford the faintest hope of rescue! As he 
felt the powerful current rapidly bearing them down the 
stream, he strove to raise his disabled arm to guide their 
frail support towards the shore. But his efforts were 
vain, and the remorseless waters seemed eagerly hurry¬ 
ing him on to destruction. He could have resigned 
himself calmly to the fate which now seemed inevitable, , 
but for the fearful thought that his beloved wife must 
share it. This agonizing reflection, added to the pain | 
of his wounded arm, rapidly diminished his strength, j 
Despair began to paralyze his energies, and he struggled 
in vain against the fuintness that was fast overpowering 


him. He imagined himself dying, and called out to his 
companion— 

“ Cling firmly to the plank, dearest, and God will send 
thee aid. I die—farewell!” , 

“No, no!” she screamed, in the shrill accents of 
indescribable anguish, while she loosed her hold of the 
plank and clung frantically to his sinking form. “ No, 
no, if thou must perish, I will not be saved. Better far 
to die with thee than live to lament thy loss.” At 
the same moment she relinquished all efforts to keep 
herself from sinking, and resigned herself to a power 
which she believed to be death. But it was only 
insensibility stealing over her, and after a rime she 
awoke as from a strange and troubled dream. The 
noise of rushing waters seemed still sounding in her ears, 
and her form yet seemed tossed about at the mercy of 
the restless waves. For some moments she vainly 
endeavored to recall the remembrance of what bad 
occurred. She was lying upon a little island in the 
middle of the stream. Some person was carefully sup¬ 
porting her head.; and looking up to ascertain who was 
near her, what was her astonishment to behold the dark 
featured Indian who had so strangely and earnestly 
regarded her during the voyage. This brought the 
remembrance of the recent catastrophe vividly to her 
mind, and uttering a faint low cry of anguish, she 
darted a glance of fearful inquiry around. That look 
was answered by beholding its object lying near, weak 
and almost exhausted like herself, but safe from the 
terrible fate that had threatened him. Then joy, unut¬ 
terable joy, took possession of her heart. She asked 
not how they had been saved, she cared not to know— 
it was enough to see the beloved one whom she had 
last beheld sinking beneath the wave, now safe and 
unharmed before her; and a sense of holy gratitude and 
tranquil happiness, excluded all other thoughts. 

The greeting of the young pair was such as might be 
imagined between persons, like them, rescued from the 
very grasp of death. When the first deep gush of 
fervent happiness passed away and allowed other 
thoughts to arise, they turned to their kind preserver to 
offer the warmest acknowledgements for the service he 
had rendered them. He received their thanks with a 
smile, but when they spoke of reward for his noble deed 
his features expressed dissatisfaction. His reply to their 
offers 4>f reward was characteristic of the Indian race, 
for it expressed all that was necessary in few but fitting 
words. It also explained that which before appeared 
mysterious in his conduct. t 

“ Maneko,” he said, “wants no recompense; he 
would scorn to receive pay for what was only on act of 
duty. The beautiful white girl has forgotten the poor 
Indian whom she long ago befriended, but he can never 
forget her. The gift she took from her own fair neck 
still rests upon the bosom of his child, and the remem¬ 
brance of her kindness is still warm in the heart of his 
wife. Many times have the forest leaves withered in 
the breath of Autumn since the little white girl smiled 
kindly upon the strangers. She was then like a spring 
flower just opening its beauties to the light, and she is 
now like a tall tree standing in the pride and glory of its 
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trammer loveliness; yet, Maneko remembered her again, 
despite the change, and his heart warmed with the 
desire of returning her kindness. It has pleased the 
Great Spirit to grant him an opportunity, and now his 
soul is satisfied.” 

And thus it was! The grateful Indian had recognized 
the fair young bride as the child who had, a number of 
years before, conferred upon him a slight, but never- 
forgotten favor. In the fearful moment of the boat's 
destruction, he had resolved to save her, or perish in the 
attempt. For some time his kindly intentions were 
frustrated by the confusion of the scene, and by the 
disappearance of the lady and her husband. When, at 
length, he did discover them, they were floating far 
away down the river, and it required his utmost exer¬ 
tions to reach them. Even then he would not have 
been able to save them, if they had not been near a little 
island, which afforded a safe and secure resting-place to 
the insensible couplo and their almost exhausted 
preserver. 

Thus were two young beings rescued from a fearful 
death, and restored to hope and happiness, life and love, 
by the influence of one little act of kindness. Surely 
deeds of benevolence are like 

“ Fkmer-aeadi by the ibr winds strown 5 ’’ 
they take root in almost every soil—they spring up in 
the most rugged and lonely places; and they shed light 
and grace and beauty around the most desolate scenes! 


\ Original. 

STANZAS. 

Since young Apollo on Parnassus kept 
The dances of the muses with his lyre, 

The soul of symphony has never slept, 

Nor Calliope lost her martial fire, 

While at her voice the war-sword leaves its sheath, 
Euterpe sweetly sings from every summer wreath. 

When twilight calls me musing to the bower, 

And Hope and Love the fondest fancies wake, 

How sweet amid the stillness of the hour, 

Soundeth the mellow flute from distant lake, 

And as each day-tint from the mountain fades, 
Breathes over hill and dale its witching serenades. 

It bringeth every rosy dream of even, 

That whispers to me from the spirit-home, 

For what was erst of earth is now of Heaven, 

And gently to my couch of dreaming come, 

Born on its zephyr-wing from sphere unknown, 

Swee* voices of the loved one who was once ray own. 

Now worshippers In lovely circles steal, 

Fqr evening prayer along the sacred aisle; 

How solemn sounds the organ’s lofty peal, 
Throughout the olden temple's mossy pile, 

While the last twilight o'er the arches creeps, 

And 'mong deop shadows lingering, with lone echo sleeps. 

H. w. n. 


Original. 

DAILY THOUGHTS. 

BT HENRY B. HIRST. 


How cool the morning wind that freshly steals, 

Thro’ the raised lattice to my fevered brow. 
Winged spirit of existence which reveals, 

In the soft breathings of its liquid flow, 

A consciousness and pride in its own heart, 

Of the deep luxury its sighs impart. 

11. 

The linden boughs that sweep the window-pane, 
Bend softly down to meet its gentle kiss. 

With a low music like a fairy strain— 

Glad nature’s orison, telling that bliss 
And hope and life and light are all her own, 

In the sweet hymn breathed to th’ Almighty’s throne. 

hi. 

The air is of the south, and seems to bear. 

Her wild bud’s fragrance on its unseen wings. 

And music of glad waters falling there. 

And song of birds and other sylvan, things 
Who revel in its luxury, and elate 
Seem with the rapture of their woodland state. 

IT. 

It playeth with the blossoms on the stand, 

My mute companions ! How their petals thrill, 
Beneath the framings of its kisses bland. 

As tho* each thought him on his native hill 
And it their native air. All ’neath God's seal. 
Blossom and trees, as man, have sense to feel. 


| T. 

Afar, from a proud mansion, I can bear 
The music of the mock-bird and the thrush. 
In vyeing harmony, creep to mine ear; 

Flowing as free as tho’ their native bush 
Was 'neath them in tho sunrise, and on high 
Above them lay the pure and placid sky. 

vi. 

Morn in the city. O’er me I can see, 
Quivering in the sunlight, the small fly, 

That seems a very atom unto me, 

Beneath the broad expanse of trackless sky; 
Yet, as it seems, in consciousness am I 
That same small atom in eternity. 

VII. 

God inflnire and mighty and alone l 
I thank thee for this blessing. I ran one 
Who deems the sinner's offering to thy throne, 
From his frail soul in grateful feeling done, 
Like heavenly music grateful to thine ear— 

For Thou turn'st not away from hearts sincere. 

Philadelphia. 1841. 
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NIGHT.—-ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD 


O r i g i n a 1. 

NIGHT. 

’Tis night; o’er heaven's blue steep 

A shadowy mantle of dark hue is drawn; 

And the bright stars which keep 

Their watch-fires there, are kindling one by one, 
While, like a line of silver, pure and high, 

The crescent moon hangs in the western sky. 

'Tis night; the peasant hies. 

Toil-worn and weary, to his home and hearth ; 

And care his bosom flies, 

As kindly voices greet with love and mirth; 

For dear ones welcome, at the daylight’s close, 

And bless for him, the season of repose. 

’Tis night, beside the helm, 

The pilot leans, and with unsleeping eye, 

Surveys the starry realm ; 

Trills forth a song to bid the dull hours fly; 

While wakeful fancy unconfined doth stray 
To fnends, and home, and country far away. 

’Tis night, and dimly bums 

The lamp beside the sick man, pale and wan, 

While feverishly he turns ; 

And sighing, watches for the far-off dawn; 

And wondering much the while, when blessed with 
health, 

That men should ever toil, and strive for wealth. 

’Tis night, care-worn and weary, 

The mourner finds, in tears, a sad relief, 

For, like the lone heart, dreary, 

The sober darkness seems akin to grief; 

And stricken hearts love not day’s joyous hours ; 

But seek communion with the pale night flowers. 

’Tis night, the warrior dreams 

Of laurel wreaths, won in the battle fray ; • 

The home-sick stranger turns to native scenes ; 

The poet to a wreath of fadeless bay; 

The maiden to her plighted vows of love ; 

The Christian to a stainless world above. 

Night, solemn night, thou stillest 

Within my heart, each peace-disturbing thought, 
Night, holy night, thou fillest 

My soul with rays from Heaven’s own altar caught; 
Thou speakest when thy shades are gathered round, 

In voices sweet, which day’s wild mirth had drowned. 

Lord, from thy starry throne, 

Or curtained in thy cloudy mantle sun, 

When the deep thunder’s moan 

Peals forth sublime, and sheeted lightnings como, 
For thou, in storm or starlight, ever seems, 

The muse of Heaven, the very queen of dreams. 

JEKETTA H. WILLIAMS. 


Original. 

ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 

BY PARK BENJAMIN. 

Ah, happy child ! her grave is green, 

And fresh the scattered flowers, 

Warmed only by the summer sun 
And wet with summer showers. 

I would it might be ever thus— 

For deep my spirit grieves, 

To think that on her little bed, 

Will fall the withered leaves. 

A week ago—and down her neck, 

Fell heaps of sunny hair; 

I never saw, in all my life, 

A creature half so fair. 

Life blossomed in her cheek of rose— 
Beamed in her azure eye, 

Oh, Mary, dear, who ever dreamed, 

That thou wouldst droop and die T 

I saw, where she was lain, a man, 

Grey with the touch of years ; 

His fingers pressed his wrinkled face, 

And through them trickled tears. 

He doubtless wept that one so young, 

So beautiful was gone; 

While he, the worn and bowed with age, 

Was feebly living on! 

I saw her sweet companions 
Approach by twos and threes ; 

Some stood and sobbed beside the grave. 

And some fell on their knees. 

They came to see her when she died, 

And they had come to shed 

The grief that swelled their little hearts, 
Where lay their darling—dead ! 

More precious than the vanished light, 

Her tender lamp did burn— 

The vanished light will shine again, 

But she cannot return. 

Gone, gone—and all is gloomy now 
That was so fair to see ; 

Leave, seraph, leave thy home in Heaven, 

Or let me fly to thee ! 


ORDER. 

u If the head aches, all the members of the body 
are more or less disabled,” says the Latin aphorism. 
So in the body politic, and throughout the various 
departments in which the multifarious concerns of this 
world are transacted, if the presiding genius to whom 
is entrusted the direction of any particular branch 
should be found incompetent, from whatever cause, be 
must be replaced, or disorder suddenly creeps into 
the affairs under his superintendance, and soon renders 
his office a useless burden to his employers. 
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Original. 

PRESSED FLOWERS AND THEIR 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Almost every one has a habit of recalling past events 
by associating them in their memory with some particu¬ 
lar object or other, the sight of which will, at any time, 
bring them back again to the mind with the most per¬ 
fect distinctness. Flowers are my associates. 1 never 
receive any particular pleasure, without instantly memo- 
rali/.ing it with a flower; and there is hardly a book in 
my possession, whose leaves do not bear the impress of 
several of the ** fairies sweet tenements.” 

There is a volume now before me filled with such fair 
mementos of joys departed ! As I turn its pages over, 
many a vision of past delight rises up before me, and 
had each sweet blossom the gift of speech, it would j 
take more than one volume to hold the tales “ they 
could unfold.” 

-Here is a bunch of pressed violets! Well do I re¬ 
member, as I gaze upon them, tho pleasant walk I once 

had in the woods of C—:-. It was during the early 

part of May. The leaf was just putting forth its soft 
green, bursting with glee its cone-like bud; when first 
among the forest flowers, the gentle violet peeped up 
from its bed of leaves, and sent forth its sweet breath 
to join the general rejoicing, that every where welcomed 
the coming of the joyous spring. 

I had commenced my walk with a saddened brow; 
but who can feel sweet naturo’s 

** Mild and healing sympathy ” 

glide into the heart, and not leap up with gladness ! 
Very soon did my thoughts exchange their gloomy 
coloring, for the rich tiuts of nature’s own inspiring 
hoes. 

Far through tho tangled woods I pursued my way, 
now pausing to gather wild flower, now listening to the 
music the feathered denizens of the forest-city poured 
forth so richly; and now resting upon a moss-covered 
seat, gazing up and around, upon the glorious loveliness 
of creation, and wandering how Sorrow and her nume¬ 
rous retinue, could find a resting-place within such a 
world of beauty! 

At length, with a heart more subdued in its desires, 
and glowing with grateful feelings for its numerous 
blessings, I turned my course homeward. As I emerged 
from the forest path, I espied, half covered with lifeless 
forest leaves, a bunch of violets, larger and more deeply 
blue, than any I had yet seen. Eagerly I plucked them 
from their lowly bed, determining long to preserve them, 
as a memorial of an hour spent within Nature’s temple, 
in full communion with her invisible spirit, and my own 
heart. 

And here they are again; as Welcome now, faded 
though they be, as when all glowing with life and 
beauty, I bore them from their own bright home; for 
the charm of memory and sweet thoughts dwell upon 
them, and they bring to my spirit again the holy teach¬ 
ing of nature’s oracles. 

Here is a piece of blue 1 Anemone,’‘ Cape Jasmine,’ 
and a * Daisy.’ Ah! the vision of a young and happy 


group rises up before me; and the merry scenes of a 
pleasant afternoon, spent with some friends now far 
away, are again presented to my view. 

We were standing upon a piazza that overlooked a 
beautiful garden, filled wnth every variety of plants, 
when one of us, a fair young girl, with a spirit as bright 
as the blossoms themselves, proposed our holding a 
conversation in flowers. So sending one of our beaux 
into the house for our bonnets, we bounded down the 
green slope before the door, and were soon eagerly 
engaged in our pursuit. 

Ah ! what a delightful time it w r as ! How cheery the 
ringing laugh went forth from each young heart, and 
with what a cry of delight we received our flowers, and 
read their sentiments. And then, after having exhaus¬ 
ted our store of knowledge on the subject, it was pro¬ 
posed that one of us should play the sybil, and present 
to each of the others a bouquet of flowers, whose senti¬ 
ments would most accord with his, or her character. 

The gravest and most sensible of our company was 
chosen to the office, and it was agreed upon all sides, 
that he acquitted himself much better than could have 
been expected from one who held tho “ spoils, and 
who could have done as he pleased with them. 

Wo left the garden in high spirits, adorned with our 
emblems, and it was determined amongst us, carefully 
to press and preserve them, as a memento of that happy 
time. 

Most preciously have I kept mine; and as I gaze 
upon them, I feel assured, that amid all the scenes of 
enjoyment I have since been engaged in, none have 
exceeded the pure and healthful pleasure of those de¬ 
lightful moments spent among the flowers. 

Here is a pressed blossom of the * lily of the valley. 
It was given to me by one as pure and sweet as itself. 
Dear Lizzy was amongst my earliest friends; and though 
now married, and the mother of a beautiful boy, she 
has still the same gentle and affectionate disposition 
that distinguished her girlhood. 

Many a sweet token of her love have I received, and 
not the least was the gift of these sweet flowers. She 
had been riding out a few miles from her home, 
to visit a relative whose garden abounded with these 
fair emblems of purity; and though her time was very 
limited, and her hands well filled with other things, yet 
nothing would do, but she must cull tho finest of the 
garden’s tree sores, to bring to the friend who loved 
them so well; and with a smile and a kiss that made 
them doubly dear, she presented them to me. 

They have been preserved amongst my most treasured 
things; and I never gaze upon them without a feeling of 
pleasure; for the simplest gift of affection is dearer to 
me, than all the gold and precious stones in the world. 

Hero is a bunch of” wild wood flowers.” brightly* 
they bring again to my view, another delightful walk in 
the woods, and a host of petty adventures, that will 
take some time to enumerate. 

I was not alone this time, and my companion, a 
bright spariding creature, whom Nature would spoil, if 
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•he could, was as fond of the forest and its treasures, as 
myself. 

It was about the middle part of May, when I went to 
pay a visit to a dear and venerated friend, who resided 

in the pleasant village of J■■■■ » ■ - . The spring had 

been very backward this year; indeed, there were those 
who said we had no spring at all. But I think the 
delightful day of our walk made up, for at least, a 
whole week of wet weather; and as we had about a 
dozen such days during the three months called spring, 
we were not quite so bad off as some people wanted 
to make us out. 

During my stay with Mrs. G., a grand-daughter of 
her’s came to visit her from the city; and a very delight¬ 
ful time did Nannie and I have together. But of all 
the pleasant things that then happened to us, and that 
will longest remain on the memory, and be the brightest 
to look back to, was our walk in the woods. 

It was upon the very last day of May, and never did 
the sun shine upon a fairer one. There was quite a 
contrast between our equipments, when we sallied forth 
in our walk. Nannie could not get quite over her city 
notions, and wore a dress more suitable for Broadway, 
as I laughingly told her, than the tangled scenes we 
should have to encounter. I 

For my own part, having already had as much expe-! 
rience in hedge-torn dresses, and bramble-caught bon- ^ 
nets, as I needed, I had most seriously concluded, j 
henceforth, to leave all finery at home, when visiting the 
wood, and robe myself in garments more distinguished j 
for use than beauty. So I doffed my home dress, and 
donned a good stout calico, with shoes and gloves to 
match; but the pride of my invention, and the merry 
jest of all who saw it, was my bonnet. Never was any 
thing more simple or appropriate. 

A large newspaper, (the 1 New World,* for instance,) 
doubled and drawn up together on one side, something 
in the shape of an ordinary sun-bonnet, with another 
•mailer one plaited on behind, to protect the neck from 
the sun, and a string passed over it, when on the head, 
to keep it there firmly, is all that is required to form it. 

It sits lightly and pleasantly on the head, and is not 
caught half so often by the branches and brambles, as 
one of straw or muslin; besides, it requires no doing j 
up, and when destroyed, five minutes will readily make 
another; and newspaper is cheap enough, 1 fancy. 
Then again, it gives its wearer the advantage of show¬ 
ing a head full of intellect, though it may be but outside, 
so I sincerely hope, all things considered, my bonnet 
invention will be taken into consideration, by all the 
“ ladies bright,** who love to visit Nature in her wild- 
wood haunts. 

But I must go on with an adventure. After having 
climbed over two fences, and crept under another, 
encountering, as usual, plenty of thorns and briars, we 
found ourselves entering the forest; and oh, what an 
enchanting view burst upon our sight! 

There were the stately u sylvan lords,** bending 
lightly over a brook that mirrored back their lofty 
forms, whilst it bore outstretched upon its bosom, the 
quivering, yet deeply rooted forms of the graceful 


* water lily.* Never was any thing more beautiful, or 
more ardently longed for, than were those sweet 
“ Queens of the River.** Oh! how patiently we en¬ 
countered the tangled labyrinth of brambles and 
branches that surrounded the brook, in hopes of being 
able to draw some of them out of their gem-like bed; 
but all in vain. Poor Nannie’s flounces were continu¬ 
ally being caught in the thorny bushes, (and many a 
rent did they receive,) quite preventing her from making 
half the efforts her ardent longings prompted ; and the 
stick I had armed myself with, to reach them, was 
most provokinglv too short; whilst a longer one was 
beyond my strength. Never were damsels so disap¬ 
pointed ! 

So after all our endeavors, we had to leave them as 
we found them; contenting ourselves with the idea, 
that they would have died in a short time, had we 
caught them; and that no where could they look so 
beautiful as in their own bright element. So we were 
fain, at last, to turn from them, and gather sour crabs 
that we found clustering round the branches of the 
trees that surrounded the margin of their pure home. 

Then we turned again into the high wav, to seek an 
opposite wood, where the flowers grew in the greatest 
variety and abundance. Upon our way thither, we 
were met by a lady and gentleman of our acquaintance, 
who had been looking for us, with the intention of join¬ 
ing our wanderings ; so we all proceeded together into 
the world of beauty, nature had provided for us. 

Far through its tangled scenes we held our way, 
pausing, at times, to gather the sweet blossoms that so 
thickly clustered beneath our feet; and whilst our com¬ 
panions walked on before us, Nannie and I could not 
help repeating to each other, many a sweet lay of the 
poets, recalling, as it were, in poetry, the beautiful 
scenes before us. Then, too, we encountered, fre¬ 
quently— 

u A violet by a movsy ttone, 

Half bidden from the eye, 

Fair aa a star, when only one 
la shining in the aky 

bringing those sweet lines of Wordsworth continually to 
our lips. 

At last we reached a bowery dingle, where we found 
a large moss-covered stone, most invitingly placed for 
us to rest upon. So down we sat, laughing, chatting, 
and adorning ourselves with flowers, until the declining 
sun warned us to think of returning. 

But ah i our walk home was not to be accomplished 
as quietly as we supposed. Hardly had we got a short 
distance on our way, when all our poetical ideas were 
put to flight, by Nannie’s suddenly screaming, and 
rushing forward to our companions, who were a little 
in advance of us. I followed quite as swiftly, though 
hardly knowing why, when the loud barking of dogs 
burst on our ears, and two splendid looking animals 
came bounding upon us! 

Oh, what a scene it was! We, trembling and clus¬ 
tering together, like the deer themselves, at the sight 
of their mortal enemy, whilst our knight stepped boldly 
forward, holding up his cane to the rogues, who akulked 
^ off fast enough, when they found one of the lords of 
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creation with us. And then, how, in spite of our fears, 
we laughed, and wondered where all our courage was. 
Poor Nannie was the greatest coward, and she did 
nothing but tremble for some time afterwards; we 
even had to stop again, beside a pretty stream at the 
entrance of the wood, until she could recover herself. 

Just as the sun was setting in his gorgeous panoply 
of crimson and gold, we neared our home, laden with 
the sweet treasures of the forest, and ready to do justice 
to grandma’s good cheer. Then after having described 
our walk and its adventures, to Mrs. G., who always 
takes such smiling interest in our young pursuits, and 
laughed most heartily at them, we closed the evening 
with poetry and conversation. 

Time has followed swiftly since that pleasant time, 
and my delicate blossoms of remembrance have quite 
lost their sweet hues; but their forms, faded and frail 
though they be, will ever express most distinctly the 
fair scenes with which they are associated. 

And now, for a time, I must bid adieu to these fra¬ 
grant memories of the past; but when another hour of 
leisure presents itself, perhaps some other of them may 
give forth a voice, and tell of pleasant scenes that hap¬ 
pened, during their short life of bloom. 

MART A. COFFIN. 


Original. 

THE COCOA-NUT TREE. 

BY FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


Oh ! the green and the graceful! the cocoa-nut tree ! 
The lone and the lofty—it loves like me 
The flash—the foam of the heaving sea. 

And the sound of the surging waves, 

In the shore’s unfathomed caves. 

With its stately shaft, and its verdant crown, 

And its fruit in clusters drooping down; 

Some of a soft and tender green, 

And some all ripe and brown between; 

And flowers, too, blending their lovelier grace, 

Like a blush thro’ the tresses on Beauty’s face. 

Oh ! the lovely—the free, 

The cocoa-nut tree! 

Is the tree of all trees for me ! 

The willow—it waves with a tender motion, 

The oak and the elm with more majesty rise! 

Hut give me the cocoa, that loves the wild ocean, 

And shadows the hut where the island-girl lies. 

In the Nicobar Islands, each cottage you see, 

Is built of the trunk of the cocoa-nut tree; 

While its leaves, matted thickly, and many times o’er, 
Make a thatch for its roof, and a mat for its floor; 

Iu shells, the dark islander’s beverage hold— 

*Tia a goblet as pure, as a goblet of gold., 

Oh! the cocoa-nut tree 
That blooms by the sea, 

Is the tree of all trees, for me! 


In the Nicobar Isles, of the cocoa-nut tree 
They build the light shallop—the wild, the free ; 
They weave, of its fibres, so firm a sail, 

It will weather the rudest southern gale; 

They fill it with oil, and with coarse jaggree, 

With arrack and coir, from the cocoa-nut tree, 

The lone, the free, 

That dwells in the roar 
Of the echoing shore, 

Oh! the cocoa-nut tree for me! 

Rich is the cocoa-nut’s milk and meat, 

And its wine—the pure palm wine is sweet; 

It is like the bi ight spirits we sometimes meet— 
The wine of the cocoa-nut tree: 

For they tie up the emhryo bud’s soft wing, 

From which the blossoms and nuts would spring; 
And thus forbidden to bless with bloom, 

Its native air, and with soft perfume, 

The subtle spirit that struggles there, 

Distils an essence more rich and rare, 

And instead of a blossom and fruitage birth, 

The delicate palm-wine oozes forth. 

Ah ! thus to the child of genius, too, 

The rose of Beauty is oft denied ; 

But all the richer, that high heart, through 
The torrent of Feeling pours its tide, 

And purer and fonder, and far more true, 

Is that passionate soul, in its lonely pride. 

Oh! the fresh, the free, 

The cocoa-nut tree! 

Is the tree of all trees for me! 

The glowing sky of the Indian Isles, 

Lovingly over the cocoa-nut smiles, 

And the Indian maiden lies below, 

Where its leaves their graceful shadow throw: 
She weaves a wreath of the rosy shells, 

That gem the beach where the cocoa dwells. 

She binds them into her long black hair, 

And they blush in the braids, like rose-buds there. 
Her soft brown arm, and her graceful neck, 

With those ocean-blooms, she joys to deck. 

Oh! wherever you see - 
The cocoa-nut tree, 

There will a picture of beauty be! 

Niagara , July, 1841. 


Who will be hardy enough to assert that a better 
constitution is not attainable than any which has hith¬ 
erto appeared ? Is the limit of human wisdom to be 
estimated, in the science of politics alone, by the extent 
of iu present attainmenu ? Is the most sublime and 
difficult of all arts—the improvement of the social 
order, the alleviation of the miseries of the civil condi¬ 
tion of man—to be alone stationary, amid the rapid 
progress of every other art, liberal and vulgar, to per¬ 
fection ? Where would be the atrocious guilt of a 
grand experiment, to ascertain the portion of freedom 
and happiness that can be created by political institu¬ 
tions t—James Mackintosh. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. i 

Incidents or Travel in Central America, Chiapas and ! 
Yucatan, by John L. Stephens: Harper if Brothers. —Mr. 
Stephens is certainly the prince of travellers, both in adventure 
and description. Here are two volumes of the most choice 
material, selected, we may almost say, at our very doors— 
material affording invaluable knowledge to science and mankind 
in general. Scarcely had our traveller exhausted all that was 
curious and interesting in the regions of the sacred and classic 
countries, but we find him, having travelled over this singular 
and almost unknown territory and presenting us with the fruits 
of his indefatigable research—discovering for us the remains of 
a highly cultivated raco, which inu6t have existed anterior to 
the earliest records extant of America. His descriptions and 
comments on these singular objects, as well as his observations 
on the present state of the country, its inhabitants, and their 
manners, as also those on Chiapas and Yucatan, render it a most 
invaluble, as well as a most delightful work. One great and 
excellent peculiarity, and one which is possessed by Mr. 
Stephens, is a total abandonment of all nffected and profound 
terms, as well as all studied mannerism of stylo. You peruse 
his writings with the same interest, as if listening to their narra- 
tion from his own lips, ’till you find yourself unexpectedly at 
the end of the volumes, and feel as if you could again commence 
their perusal with fresh delight. 

The Martyrs or Science, by Sir David Brewster: Harper 
if Brothers. —The lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, 
the celebrated astronomers who flourished at the end of the 
aixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth centuries, form the 
contents of this volume—and to the student of science and the 
general reader, will be found most interesting, imparting much 
information upon the subjects of these biographies, as well as 
of the most prominent individuals who existed in their time. 
The character of Galileo is excellently drawn, all that is valua¬ 
ble and useful being retained and perspicuously written, a merit 
seldom to be met with in this department of letters. There is 
no elaborate and mystified style manifested, no technical 
phraseology adopted, too generally the characteristics of 
scientific biographies, the writers making them principally a 
medium for expressing their own teuets and professional ideas. 
Sir David Brewster, than whom no man is endowed with a more 
comprehensive intellect and scientific knowledge, has carefully 
avoided this besetting sin, and given a correct and graphic 
illustration of the lives of these celebrated men, accompanied 
with a few terse and apposite remarks on their moral, social, 
and scientific characters. It is one of the best numbers of this 
excellent series of publications. 

Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe Islands: Harper if 
Brothers. —An interesting and instructive volume, and one 
which has been greatly wanting in the department of history. 
Isolated and almost unknown to the mass of humanity, it is 
aingular to learn how vast an influence these islands have exer¬ 
cised upon the physical, moral, religious and even literary 
character of mankind. We congratulate the publishers upon 
this addition to the “ Family Library .” as it is decidedly one of 
its most valuable issues which has yet appeared. 

Journey in the West, by Mrs. Steele: J. S. Taylor. — 
This unpretending volume is characterized by sound sense, a 
quality which is ever displayed in the writings of Mrs. Steele. 
The various counties, their geological qualities, institutions and 
inhabitants, are all minutely investigated and described in a 
plain and pleasing manner. For the traveller, we know of no 
work more suitable—while to the emigrant, in many cases, it 
will be found to contain much useful information. 

The Queen of Flowers: Lea if Blanchard. —This is a 
beautiful little volume, splendidly ornamented with colored 
plates of the different species of '• the Queen of the flowers,” 
and illustrated in a scries of letters. Wj have not for a long 
time beheld a more appropriate present for the youth of both 
sexes. — Cart ills if Co. 


La Deesse, an Ellsler-atic Romance, by the Author of 
4 Straws :* CarviU if Co. —We have read this pretty little 
volume and laughed heartily at many of its quaint expressions 
and truly original witticisms. The ftte champ^tre of Slims and 
the Blasted One, alias the serenade row at the American, are 
most pindarically hit off. The poem is beautifully printed, and 
with the admirers of the facetious' Straws, will, we have no 
doubt, become an especial favorite. 

The United States Magazine : G. if H. Langley. —This 
excellent Magazine having passed into the hands of the above 
enterprizing publishers, is a pledge that it will be conducted 
with taste, liberality, and talent. We wish it every success. 

Life and Literary Remains of L. E. L*. by Lemon Blan¬ 
chard: Lea if Blanchard. —Mr. Blanchard has written just 
enough to render this biography interesting. He has given us 
| a sketch, which is frequently better than a finished picture. 
We have all the prominent features of her personal and literary 
I career, and they are descanted upen with great discrimination, 

| impartiality and justice. Too truly has the poet said, ‘‘ Those 
I whom the gods love, die young,” and in poor L. E. L., we have 
a most melancholy illustration. A sweeter poetess, if we 
except Mrs. Hemans, never struck the lyre, and a more artless, 
amiable, and virtuous, although maligned being, never walked 
through this world of envy. Mr. Blanchard has labored 
assiduously to disseminate a confutation of the suspicious cir¬ 
cumstances attending her demise, still we cannot bring ourselves 
to receive them as perfectly satisfactory, or consider the clouds 
of mystery which yet hang around her fate, to be fairly dis¬ 
pelled. The second volume is composed of several new 
unpublished essays and poems, characteristic of her beautiful 
genius, and of course most acceptable to her admirers. 

The Marrying Man : Lea if Blanchard.— A novel from the 
pen of” The Old Bachelor,” is a guarantee of excellence, and 
those who peruse the Marrying Man, will not be disappointed. 
It is founded upon fashionable life, is smartly written, and full 
of striking incidents and situations.— 1 Car tills if Co. 

The Lady of Refinement, by Mrs. Sandford: James 
Loring. —We believe that never at any one period have so many 
volumes been issued from the press of both countries, relating 
| to the female character, and the writers of which, for the greater 
part, being all competent to the task. Among them, the Lady 
of Refinement is one of the very best, written from matured 
experience and is well worthy of perusal. * 

Lectures on the Sphere and Duties of Woman, by Q. 
Bumap: J. Murphy .—This volume, among the many which 
on every hand are springing up in reference to the true posi¬ 
tion of woman in society, is the best we have ever perused. It 
is written with a dispassionate judgment, a sound know¬ 
ledge of its subject, and in a spirit of great liberality. There is 
no arrogance of opinion, no dictatorial precept, or hostility to 
other sects and their principles advanced. In Mr. Rurnap is 
combined, the man of manners, the philanthropist, and scholar, 
and, above'all, a strict observer of human nature. The duties of 
woman, and especially of the American female, are ably defined 
and correctly animadverted on. We take pleasure in recom¬ 
mending it as a work that all parents should place in the hands 
of their daughters, and the husband in that of his wife. 

Joseph Rushbrook, by Captain Marry at: Carey if Hart .— 
Captain Marryat has struck out into a new line of character, 
and in which he promises to be as successful as in his nautical 
one. The present work is full of interest and originality of 
plot—he also, departs not, too much into the regions of folly, 
but continues to keep his eye on nature and probability. Wo 
are certain it will be popular among all novel readers. 

Charles O’Malley and BarnabyRudge*— We have received 
the last numbers of these works, which continue still to progress 
in interest 
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Park.— At this theatre, during the past month, Mademoiselle 
EUsler has been “ the bright particular star,” and notwith¬ 
standing the solar season of the year, her singular popularity 
has attracted full and fashionable audiences; indeed, we be¬ 
lieve that hardly has the theatre ever been as well attended as 
on the three first nights of her engagement, the very lobbies 
being crowded with anxious gazers, who were quite contented 
to catch a single glimpse of the danseuse, so at to lie enabled to 
say they had beheld the divine EUsler!!! “There is some¬ 
thing more than natural in this, if philosophy could find it 
out.” For ourselves, we are willing to award to her the full 
meed of praise as a proficient in her art, but we totally condemn 
the dissolute mania which places the art of dancing above the 
dramatic genius of our country. This is a great and destruc¬ 
tive feeling of the American character; it is governed by no 
discriminating principle as to the false or true standard of art 
and talent, fashion, altogether, being their guide, while impo¬ 
sition, too often, by the aid of wealth or private interest, is 
placed above the humble and meritorious. Is it not a painful 
and melancholy characteristic of an enlightened country, to 
behold its inhabitants showering their means upon, and ser¬ 
vilely doing homage to an altiludinarian ? We hear of “the 
poetry of motion, of “ the grace ” of “ the soul-like Fanny ,” 
of “ the symmetrical limbs of the beautiful Ellsler ,” of her 
“ angelic looks,” ’till the heart faints and sickens at the sound, 
and this, too, by individuals who are as ignorant of the art and 
its rules, as a Yahoo or a wild Indian. We behold, also, the 
elite of our cities, encouraging, and pretending to a knowledge 
of the beauties of dancing, regarding this artist as the celestial 
of human perfection, as we once heard her termed, and even 
aping her as the very arbiter elegantiarum of society. No 
expense, no sacrifice of time, are, by them, considered as too 
extravagant, to witness an art which a French writer has de¬ 
fined to be only “ a regular motion of the body by leaps and 
steps, beating time to the sound of instruments.” What, we 
candidly and coolly ask of them, is to be learned, or what bene¬ 
fit can be derived from such exhibitions ? The advocates of her 
cause may answer, you behold the elegance of the human figure 
—yea, such elegance as would not, in any other class of society 
be countenanced, but strongly excite the honest indignation of 
every person who venerates the cause of morality and modesty. 
We hare said that we believe her to be a proficient in her art: 
but is that art to be permitted to run riot in the paths of indeli¬ 
cacy ? When an author, endowed with the rarest gifts of intel¬ 
lect, prostitutes these gifts to the dissemination of vice, and 
the injury of society, is he not frowned down, and avoided as a 
dangerous being; and although we are perhaps compelled to 
admire his genius, yet we are doubly so to despise the means 
by, and the cause in which he employs it? so is it with Made¬ 
moiselle EUsler. The display of her talent is as perfect as 
study and the rules of art can make it, but then that very per¬ 
fection is calculated to injure the interests of society, and 
sorry are we to perceive that the very persons who should pre¬ 
sent an example to our rising, and especially the female part 
of our community, are those who countenance the exhibition, 
are loudest in their praise, and most abject in their adulation. 
Some people have said, in opposition to the grounds on which 
we have based our remarks, that the manager is to blame in 
having engaged her; but to this we say, certainly not. The 
manager found that the pure and legitimate could receive no 
supporters, and at last, to preserve himself from ruin, and to 
gratify the morbid curiosity of the public, he acceded to, and 
engaged the divine Fanny. Poor Mr. Shakspeare was dis¬ 
placed from his pedestal, and Mrs. Terpsichore exalted in his 
stead, and all this solely to gratify a loose and immoral taste, 
to aid in the dissemination of what is deadly injurious to the 
present age, and a stain upon our character, as a country of 
moral and independent freemen. Of the other performances, 
we have, after this, but little to say, knowing that they are 
but mere vehicles for the powers of the artiste, and her corps 
de baUet. The principal of them, if we may term it so, as it is 
a combination of dance and song, was the operatic ballet of the 


Bayadere. It was badly represented in the singing depart¬ 
ment, and apparently hastily got up Elhler made little or no 
impression in it. The recollection of Augusta and LaconU 
was paramount in this instance. 

Bowery. —A succession of sterling plays have boen performed 
here to very excellent houses. Mr. Hamblin and Mrs. Hield 
sustaining the leading characters. The most of these plays wo 
have already commented upon, and as there is no new or par¬ 
ticular feature, we deem it unnecessary to enter again into 
criticism. VVe may, however, mention that tho performances 
of Mrs. Hield are marked by a correct adherence to the text, a 
judicious taste in costume, and a thorough knowledge of tho 
stage, but a sameness runs throughout her acting, which fre¬ 
quently mars its effect. Individuality is a great essential in 
tho dramatic art, and without which no performer can over 
attain to eminence, yet wo are well awaro that an actor or 
actress who has to support the whole range of tho principal 
parts in a theatre, seldom is, or can be great, or even respecta¬ 
ble ; hence we are ever willing to congratulate those per¬ 
formers who evince a correct knowledge, if not a great one, of 
their art, and such is the case with Mrs. Hield. She is a 
sound and useful actress, one who never ofTcnds, but invari¬ 
ably gives satisfaction. Her representation of Emma, in 
William Tell, although not a character to test the ability of 
the actress, was an excellent performance, as was the Tell of 
Mr. Hamblin, into which he infused great power and feeling. 
A satirical and amusing little sketch, entitled. Heels versus 
Heads, written by the editor of the Atlas, has been produced 
at this house with decided success. It is a capital hit at the 
prevailing EUsler mania, pointedly written, and was received 
with just appreciation by the audience. A clever young lady, 
Mies A. Lee, supported the principal character, and in her 
imitation of the popular dancer, displayed considerable tact 
and talent. She is a neat and plcnsiug dancer, but we would 
caution her against the fluttcry of friends, and the injudicious 
applause of the multitude. Though last, yet best, hare been 
the performances of Mr. George Holland, whom many of our 
play-goers will recollect ns having been the particular favorite at 
the Bowery some years since. Time has laid his hand but 
lightly on him ; he still retains his faculties unimpaired. The 
same quaint and irresistible humor characterizes his acting— 
the rich laugh, the buoyancy of spirits, and the flexible and 
mirth-moving features, are as fresh and forcible as ever. He 
is, at this moment, one of, if not the best comedians the Ameri¬ 
can stage possesses, and we were happy to perceive that ae 
such he was appreciated by a New-York audience. This estab¬ 
lishment is now closed for the summer season, but will, we 
understand, re-open during the present month, with an in¬ 
creased combination of dramatic novelty. 

Chatham. —J. K. Scott has played a long and tolerably soc- 
sessful engagement, supported by Mrs. Thorne, Miss Mestayer, 
and Mrs. Anderson. We hear of a decline in the success of 
theatricals, but certainly it is not visible at the Chatham The¬ 
atre, for a steady and saving audience to the treasury is nightly 
congregated within its walls, a distinct class of play-goers from 
every other theatre in the city, so that whatever attraction is 
elsewhere presented, militates little or none against the Chat¬ 
ham. The performances are generally correctly given, bat of 
late, we have beheld some glaring violations in several of the 
principal actors, a carelessness of their author—in fact, in some 
instances, a total unacquaintanco with the subject matter alto¬ 
gether, a slovenliness in costume, and a demeanor of bravado, 
as if they rejoiced in these derelictions of duty. We would, 
at any time, rather praise than censure, but when such infringe- 
ments upon the sense and taste of the public become so palpa¬ 
bly flagrant, we are compelled to point them out to prevent 
their recurrence. Out of kindness, we will not, at present, 
mention names, deeming this bint sufficient to lead to an 
amendment of the evil. 

Olympic.— Mr. Mitchell will begin his campaign early in 
September; his speculation in Philadelphia, we understand, 
did not meet his expectations. Mr. Crummies will find “there 
is no place like homo.” He cannot do better than content 
himself in New-York. 
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editors’ table. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 

“ Maledieus a maltjico non distat niii occasioned — Quint.” 

In a former number wo referred to our having been the first 
who set the example to periodical publications in giving original 
articles by native authors, as also securing for our columns the 
service of foreign ones. The first has never been disputed but 
by insinuations from a certain quarter, the second has, and to 
which we now present sconfutation in the evidence of incontro¬ 
vertible fact. In July, of 1836, we published an original tale 
from the pen of Mrs. S. C. Hall, the celebrated delineator of 
Irish character, which our readers may find on referring to the 
pages of the “ Companion,” and since then, we have frequently , 
at a great expense, procured and published original articles 
from many other foreign writers. We mention this to show 
that we have never advanced an assertion which we cannot sub¬ 
stantiate, as also to correct any erroneous impressions which too 
zealous individuals have been attempting to circulate at the 
expense of the “Companion.” We are, perhaps, wrong in 
deigning to attach so much importance to so trifling an affair, 
but a constant repetition of petty insinuations has induced us 
thus to defend bur just rights, and refute the unfounded allega¬ 
tions of envious detractors. It will he perceived that the present 
number is embellished with a magnificent plate of the Fashions, 
as well as a beautiful steel engraving, both unequalled by any 
contemporaneous publication, at the same time we are happy to 
inform our readers that it is our intention, hereafter, to present 
them every month with two similar engravings, or, when a 
fashion-plate cannot correctly be given, (for we profess to pub¬ 
lish nothing but what is obtained from the most authentic 
sources in this department,) a landscape and pictorial subject 
will be substituted, thus rendering the “ Companion” the most 
elegant ladies' magazine in America. This our readers must be 
aware, can only be accomplished at great additional expense, 
but which we value not while our exertions are encouraged and 
rewarded by a generous community. The “ Companion” is 
now acknowledged to be the ne plus ultra of taste and talent, 
and so long as we hold at command our present ample resources, 
nothing shall be lacked to sustain its high reputation. 


Th* Fourth or July. —The Sixty-Fifth anniversary of our 
country’s Independence, was celebrated with every demonstra¬ 
tion of respect and rejoicing worthy of so noble an occasion— 
an occasion which had its origin in a cause unprecedented in 
the annals of nations, for purity of principle, strength of devo¬ 
tion, and fearless and unconquerable courage. “ When a prince 
whose character marked by every act which defines a tyrant, 
was no longer deemed fit to be the ruler of a free people,” was 
deprived of bis power by that little hut sacred and ever hallowed 
band of fearless spirits, who in their own persons representing 
the citizens of America, “ pledged their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honors,” to bid defiance to all foreign sway— 
who in the midst of gloom and despondence, when not one 
solitary star of hope illumed the horizon, raised the banner of 
independence, and after a struggle of many years, true to them¬ 
selves and the cause of freedom—when every inch of soil was 
disputed with the myrmidons of foreign power—when son and 
sire had mingled their blood together on the plains of war— 
when thousands of freemen had perished in the glorious strife, 
at length beheld the sun of freedom burst forth in cloudless 
splendor upon their beloved country, and the creatures of 
tyranny wither in its blaze. Alas! not one of the fearless 
and noble fifty-six spirits who first severed the chain of tyranny 
now exists—but what of that, their good deeds live after them, 
their names are enshrined in the hearts of their countrymen, 
their memories will live unforgotten through all future time, 
and prouder and far more glorious will be the adoration paid to 
the Fnthers of American Independence, than to the greatest 
monarch or triumphant conqueror of earth. 

Musical. —It is with extreme pleasure that we have to record 
the very successful appearance of a youthful debutante, in the 
person of Miss Jane Sloman, as a performer on the piano forte. 
Unknown and unheralded she came before her audience, relying 


solely on her genius to secure their favor, and truly happy are 
we to testify that a more brilliant reception never, perhaps, 
awaited any candidate in a public profession. Her performance 
was listened to with the most profound attention, and at the 
close of each recital, long and enthusiastic applause from every 
quarter greeted her. Her execution is truly wonderfiil, her 
taste of the most refined order, while her command over this 
most difficult of all instruments, excites the surprize and admira¬ 
tion of every beholder. 

Watering Places. —The various watering places, we are 
pleased to say, are fast filling up. If times are bad our citizene 
are determined at all events not to be deprived of their pleasure, 
and although at all times we are advocates of economy, yet if 
there is an allowable extravagance, we certainly say it is 
pardonable in the enjoyment of rural amusements. There is, 
perhaps, no city in the world whose viciuity affords so many 
beautiful resorts, as New-York, all of which are approachable 
at the utmost in a few hours—and we are happy also to learn 
that many of the hotel-keepers are suiting their charges to the 
character of the times. This is as it should be. The days of 
folly are past, prosperity had intoxicated us, and when disaster 
burst upon us like a thunderclap, we were not prepared to meet 
iL We have, however, passed nearly through the ordeal—we 
find that retrenchment in every department must be the order 
of the day, and among others, our summer recreations must be 
directed on the principles of prudence. All this will be, how¬ 
ever, more beneficial to the visitor, for it will preserve him both 
in hoalth and pocket. Formerly these trips were attended 
with the most extravagant and foolish acts, and instead of 
proving a benefit to the sojourner, were in most respects to him 
an evil. But enough of moralizing. The sweet and joyous 
summer is smiling over us—let all who can avail themselves of 
the shade and shelter of the country, while we venture to sug¬ 
gest to them the following places—Coney Island, Bath, Rocka- 
way, Staten Island, Fort Hamilton, Oyster Bay, Long Branch, 
Newport, and numerous others, where comfort and convenience 
are moderately attained, and a speedy conveyance to the city 
can at all times be commanded. 

New Music.— “ The Chieftain’s Daughter,” words by O. P. 
Morris, music by H. Russel. “ There stood a Star in the Heaven’s 
Blue,” words by J. G. Percival, music by N. A. Baldwin. “On 
Thee 1 Thought,” words by William By, music by J.G. Maeder, 
are the titles of three very pleasing ballads, published by Firth 
&. Hall. “ President Tyler’s Military Waltz,” by W. Benziger— 
“ Quadrilles,” from Balfe’s Opera of Falstaff, by L. Negri, and 
“ The Anniversary March,” by C. M. Ring, have been also 
published by the same gentlemen. 

August Fashions, 1841.—We give this month three different 
inodes of walking dresses, from which our lady subscribers will 
be able to select that which they deem most appropriate. All 
of them are of the latest Parisian fashion, and may be depended 
upon for their exactness, both in description of material and 
manner of make.—Robe of fancy colored silk or muslin, with 
closps of silk, and studded with single roses—corsage, long and 
similarly ornamented—black or white silk mantilla, trimmed 
with lace. Tuscan bounct, cottage style, with flowers or- 
Silk robe with flounces, with full plaits running from tho 
shoulders to the waist—tight sleeves—cottage bonnet, with a 
wreath of flowers inside and decorated with flowers. 

Evening Dress —White muslin or lace robe, over which is a 
tablier skirt of silk, in three equal parts, open at the sides and 
ornamented with flowers—-corsage tight and low on tha shoulders 
—sleeves very short and full. The hair is generally worn in 
the most simple manner, either in ringlets with a fillet of rib¬ 
bon or pearl round the head, and ornamented with flowers, or 
plainly braided—but, the latter is the most prevailing fashion, 
and considered to be the most becoming. This part of the orna¬ 
ment, is, however, more guided by taste, and fashioned so aa to 
suit the countenance of the lady, and of which we deem our fair 
readers most able to judge. 
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THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 

NEW- YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1841. 


THE RIVALS. 

u Good morning-, madam,” said Arthur Heartbright, 
as he entered the parlor and advanced to Mis9 Wieland, 
who was seated in a handsome damask chair, in trifling 
conversation with a young gentleman, who, at the ap¬ 
pearance of Arthur, seemed surprized, and in return, 
coldly acknowledged a similar salutation. 

“Good morning,” responded Miss Wieland. 

“ I have called to have the pleasure of waiting upon 
you to the exhibition. I perceive, by the journals of 
the day, it will close to-morrow.” 

Miss Wieland cast a look of confusion at the gen¬ 
tleman with whom she had been in converse at the 
entrance of Arthur, and the young gentlemen looked 
suspiciously at each other. A dead pause ensued. 

“ Shall I have the pleasure of your society, Miss 
Wieland ?” asked Arthur. 

11 Why, really, Mr. Heartbright,” answered Miss 
Wieland, “ it had completely escaped my memory, and 
| have just promised Mr. Douglas, here, to accompany 
him to the Floral exhibition.” The gentlemen glanced 
at each other sulkily, which, Miss Wieland observing, 
continued, “ Oh ! I beg pardon; it had also escaped me 
that you were unacquainted. Mr. Douglas, Mr. Heart- 
bright—Mr. Heartbright, Mr. Douglas,” and she ele¬ 
gantly swung herself in her chair, and cast her eyes 
over the pages of a volume.. The young gentlemen 
advanced towards each other, and exchanged the cold 
and formal grasp of introduction. 

“ I am sorry that Miss Wicland ’9 memory should have 
been so treacherous,” said Arthur, “but perhaps Mr. 
Douglas will waive his invitation to my prior claim, and 
join us in our visit to the academy.” 

A frown settled on the brow of Douglas, while, in a 
proud tone he replied, **That depends, sir, solely on 
the pleasure of Miss Wieland.” 

“ Exactly so,” answered Arthur, “ and by her deci 
sion I am willing to abide.” 

The young lady was puzzled; she knew not how to 
answer; prevarication could not avail her; she had 
given her promise to each of them, and she could not 
reply without offending one or both. At length, 
after a pause, she stammered out, “ Settle it between 
you, gentlemen.” 

The rivals were nonplussed at this diplomatic answer, 
and feeling it a point of honor and pride that neither 
should yield, each took his station by the fireplace, 
while a breathless silence reigned in the apartment, 
broken only by the monotonous sound caused by Miss 
Wieland in her rocking-chair. 

How long the parties might have continued so, it is 
difficult to tell, had not Hannah, Miss Wieland’s wait¬ 
ing-woman, entered, to inform her mistress that Mr. 
Fittfeddle waited to convey her in his carriage, on a 
short country excursion. 
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The announcement acted like a shock of electricity 
on Douglas and Heartbright. The former seized his 
hat, which, in his confusion, he dropped, and stooping 
to recover it, brought his head in contact with the 
comer of the piano. Arthur wished her the adieus of 
the morning, and much enjoyment from her excursion, 
and quitting the room, was followed by Douglas, in not 
the most placid humor, suffering as he did from cha¬ 
grin and the pain arising from his contusion. 

The two crest-fallen swains, on reaching the door, 
beheld the elegant equipage of Francis Fitzfaddle, 
Esq., in waiting for Miss Wieland, with the effeminate 
owner reclining in one comer of the carriage, from 
whose person a thousand perfumes exhuled to the con¬ 
tamination of the bland breezes of a beautiful June 
morning, at the same moment Hannah affectedly told 
the servant that her mistress would be with Mr. Fitz - 
straddle immediately. 

Heartbright and Douglas looked at ench other, and 
burst into au immoderate fit of laughter, and descend¬ 
ing to the pavement, Arthur parodying the lines of 
Pope, repeated as follows: 

** Wealth makes tho man, the want of it the fellow, 

Tho re*l i« all but leather and pruncllo 

and together they proceeded up the crowded pathway 
of Broadway. 

“ Confound that piano,” exclaimed Douglas, “it has 
given me something to remember her for this month to 
come.” 

“ Better to remember her a jponth than to have her 
for a life time,” said Arthur, gaily, but your brow shows 
tokens of discolorment, and luckily here is my resi¬ 
dence ; will you do me the favor to enter ?” 

Douglas felt his pride, at this generous offer, hum- 
bled, and all animosity to Arthur to vanish. It is 
singular how calamity makes acquaintance; how the 
heart clings to a brother in misfortune. It is a beau¬ 
tiful principle implanted in our natures by the all wise 
Creator, to make us know the helplessness of our cond* 
lion, by showing how truly dependent wc are upon each 
other. Douglas bowed and thanked him kindly, and 
entering the dwelling, in a few minutes our two heroes 
were snugly seated together. 

A miniature case lay upon the table, partly open, and 
as Douglas seated himseff, ’he recognized the limned 
features of Miss Wieland, which, Heartbright perceiv¬ 
ing, remarked, “ You see I have a copy of your lady 
love. I hope you are not offended”—and he placed 
the miniature in the hands of Douglas. 

“ By no means,” replied Douglas, placing it upon the 
table, as if it had scorched his fingers, “ by no means; 
I most willingly concede to you the preference# Pray 
when do you hope to possess the original t” 
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THE RIVALS. — AN EXTRACT. 


“ When there is not another woman to be had in the 
world.” 

At that moment a loud crash, followed by the scream 
of a female, burst upon their ear. They rushed to the 
window, and beheld a lady and gentleman tumbled 
from their carriage by the breaking of the axle, and 
completely covered with the thick black mud of Broad¬ 
way. 

“ Heavens !” cried Douglas, “it is Miss Wieland.” 

“ And Mr. Fitzfaddle also,” added Heartbright, 
laughing, and they raised the window and looked 
exultingly upon the scene, as it was apparent that 
fright was the only suffering which the lady expe¬ 
rienced. 

As there was no store in the neighborhood, the 
coachman knocked at the door of Heartbright, and 
requested permission for his master and Miss Wieland 
to enter. Fitzfaddle and our heroine knew not it was 
the residence of Arthur, and it may easily be imagined 
that the feelings of the unlucky pair were not soothed 
when they were received by him at the door. He 
expressed his regret at the accident, and hoped they 
would be soon able to proceed on their “ country 
excursion ; t} and conducting the lady to an apartment, 
he was followed by Fitzfaddle, minus his hat, and part 
of his coat, and entirely covered with the delectable 
mud of Broadway. Douglas, who had met the unfortu¬ 
nate couple at the door with Arthur, followed, enjoying 
their calamity, and almost unable to retain his merri¬ 
ment from breaking forth into a burst of laughter, but 
neither Fitzfaddle nor Miss Wieland had, as yet, per¬ 
ceived him, and it was only when they reached the 
apartment, that the lady, almost aghast, in a voice of 
shame and confusion faintly exclaimed, “ Ah! Mr. 
Douglas !” and she looked unutterable things. 

He bowed politely, and Arthur having again extended 
to them the hospitality of his house, took the arm of 
Douglas, saying, “ Come, Douglas, shall we proceed to 
the exhibition 7” Douglas bowed assent, and they 
quitted the sufferers. A fresh carriage was soon pro¬ 
cured, and the lady and gentleman were conveyed to 
their respective dwellings. 

Fifteen years after this, two splendid mansions rose 
in Broadway, not far from the scene of Fitzfaddle’s 
disaster. On their doors were inscribed the names of 
Douglas and Heartbright; they were the mansions of 
our young friends, who, singular to relate, had, on that 
very day which we have chosen for the time of our 
story, at the exhibition, become acquainted with two 
beautiful and wealthy sisters. Love soon followed, and 
marriage was the sequel. A young and lovely family 
had blessed their unions; happiness and contentment 
reigned in their bosoms, and our two rivals were now 
not only in name, but in affection, brothers. 

Miss Wieland still lives in single blessedness, but 
suitors, like angel’s visits, are few and far between, 
while poor Fitzstraddle , os the pert Hannah once 
denominated him, from reverses of fortune, is residing 
in a plain but comfortable residence in the suburbs of 
the city, enjoying, like Miss Wieland, the lonely do- 
lights of celibacy. r. h. 


Original. 

AN EXTRACT. 

From the Polish of Mon* Nicmccvncz. 

BT WILLIAM G HOWARD. 


A distinguished Polish exile—Julian Ursin Niemcewica— 
recently died in the city of Paris. This pre-eminent patriot, 
philosopher and poet, was, for several years, in the early 
period of his life, a citizen of the United States, whither be 
had fled with his illustrious companion in arms—the immortal 
Kosciusko. During his residence in this country, he married 
n beautiful and accomplished lady, who expired in New-York 
about eight years ago. In a poetical epistle written in hia 
native tongue, and addressed to an intimate friend in Poland, 
Niemcewicz, has recounted, at large, the most striking inci¬ 
dents in his brief sojourn upon our shores; not the least inte¬ 
resting portion of which is comprised in tho subjoined extract, 
which happily alludes to his marriage, and his rural retirement 
in this land of freedom. 

I. 

When an exile from home, with deep sorrow oppressed. 
In the new world a pilgrim, unknown and unblessed; 
With no light to illume the shadows that spread, 

Like the gloom of the sepulchre over my head ; 

My lonely condition made woman’s bright eye 
Mould the beautiful tear-drop of sweet sympathy. 

II. 

But her feelings of pity were soon changed to love, 

Glad Seraph of Mercy, bequeathed from above! 

With the gift of her fond heart she sweetened my woe. 
And made hope’s dying embers with fresh brilliance glow; 
Since then my neat cottage, my meadow, parterre. 

And freedom’s sweet pleasures have been my sole care. 

III. 

How oft has Aurora, from his soft couch of blue, 

Found me cutting the fresh grass all pearly with dew; 
Or engrafting a shoot on the thriving young tree, 

While all nature was smiling in beauty and glee ; 

Oh! delightful employment! with pleasure how rife, 
Are the exquisite scenes of a pastoral life ! 

IV. 

Far away from the crowd of the giddy and vain, 

From the thraldom of tyrants—the rude and profane; 
From the folly of idlers that cumber the earth. 

And waste life’s precious season in profitless mirth; 
Ambition and avarice disturb not the breast. 

While hope points the soul to the realms of the blest. 

v. 

So pure were the joys, and so peaceful the Kfe, 

That I shared with my lovely, affectionate wife; 

I might have been happy could man but forget. 

When his country with deadliest foes is beset; 

But too oft bitter thoughts would convey me away, 

In the stillness of midnight, the bustle of day, 

O’er the foam-crested waves of the dark-rolling sea, 

To thee, distressed Poland, once peaceful and free. 
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Original. 

THE WIFE’S DUTY. 

▲ TALK OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BT MRS. X. R. STEELE. 


“The Bible!—He alone who hath 
The Bible, need not stray w— Montgomery. 

The sun of a midsummer day was streaming brightly 
down upon a charming landscape in the west. A broad 
and noble river there rolled its tumultuous waters, 
strewed with the wreck of forests, and turbid with the 
soil which in its violent career it had torn from the shores 
along which it had passed. Upon one side of the shore, 
there stood a range of the loveliest and most singular 
looking hills—high rounded green cones, called by the 
French inhabitants, Mammelles. Nothing could be 
softer than the smooth emerald herbage which covered 
them, looking at a distance so like velvet, but upon 
nearer approach, proving to be forest trees of every 
•hade and shape. From these hills the eye roved 
opposite across the river, over a beautiful prairie of level 
green land, irradiated by masses of flowers of every' 
brilliant hue, glowing and sparkling in the sun’s warm 
beam. 

There was no eye to gaze upon all these beauties, for 
the animals were taking their siesta in the shade. 
Nought living was seen in all the landscape, save an 
occasional deer, who came gliding down the long 
shadowy vistas between the hills, and after drinking 
from the river and giving a long gaze up and down the 
stream, trotted gracefully back to his forest haunts again 
—or a paroquet, glittering with various colors, as if 
coated with jewelled armor, flashing in the sun’s light 
as he flew from tree to tree. 

At length an old negro was seen slowly descending 
the rocks which protruded from the side of the hill, and 
seating himself beneath the shade of a cotton-tree, threw 
his fishing tackle into the stream, and a deep silence 
reigned undisturbed, except by the rushing of the mighty 
Mississippi. 

Suddenly a loud and regular sound broke upon the 
stillness—the negro starting recognized the noise as the 
bursts of steam from a high-pressure engine, and with¬ 
drew behind a mass of rock just as a large Mississippi 
steamer with its three decks, loaded with people and 
merchandise, rushed past at the rate of fifteen miles an 
hour. At that moment, with a loud crash, its speed was 
stopped—it swerved from its course, quivered throughout 
its whole frame, staggered a little, and then began to 
sink! It had struck upon a snag, (a trunk of a tree,) 
which imbedded in the mud, stood erect in its path, and 
thus had wrecked it. One loud shriek of terror burst 
from every bosom, and then all were seen seeking by 
every means to save themselves. Boxes, benches, chairs, 
every moveable thing was thrown over, and after them 
came the hapless passengers. The old negro had sprung 
from his seat, and now stood with his hands raised, his 
eyes and mouth wide open, gazing upon the scene in 
astonishment and fear. 


**Gora Massa, what a cures ting!” he at length 
exclaimed. 11 Whar the steamboat gwoin nowt What 
she gwoin do nex 1 Gracious! she’s sinkin!—and thar 
go the folks in the river jus like ants when you pour 
water in their holes, swimmino all ways. Gracious! 
thar’s some comin here—they’ll find us out—what’s to 
be done ? Missus will be ’stracted to be found out. 
Here they come to this shore whar no one for nearly a 
year has come, ’sep I and misses, and massa Julius. 
How ’mensely provokin the steamboat mus needs sink 
jus here! Thar’s a man swimmine, and bringin a gal 
on a cotton-bale—I’ll hide, and don’t care a picayune if 
they drown or no,” sinking behind a rock, old blackcy 
concealed himself from view. 

A young man with the aid of a life-preserver around 
his neck, was floating to the shore, guiding a bale of 
cotton upon which was tied his mother, an elderly lady. 
They were near the shore, when the swell of the sinking 
vessel upset the bale and the lady was in danger of 
drowning. With a desperate efTort, the youth endea¬ 
vored to rescue his mother, who cool and strong-nerved, 
battled stoutly with the waves. Suddenly the old negro 
sprang from behind his entrenchment, exclaiming— 
“ ’Spose I mus help you since you will come ashore, 
any how,” and taking each by the arm, he landed them 
safely, and retreated ere they could thank him. The 
lady seating herself upon a stone looked towards 
the river, but the dreadful scene, the sinking steamer 
and drowning passengers presented, so appalled her 
that she fell nearly fainting upon her son’s shoulder. 
Recovering she entreated him to aid others, but so rapid 
was the tide that all had floated past, or were lying upon 
the sands of the creel Mississippi. 

The youth turned to his mother—** Dearest mother,” 
he said, ** you must not sit here in your wet clothes— 
perhaps the old man who assisted us will lead us to 
some shelter.” Looking behind the rock, he perceived 
the negro, and addressed him, asking him to show them 
the way to his house. 

** My house!” growled the negro. *‘I got no house.” 

** Well, your hut, cottage, or whatever you call it.” 

** I got no house, no hut, no noting.” 

** Surely you live some where t” 

** I lib here.” 

** What, and sleep he re — n o, no, do not try to deceive 
me—you are well dressed, and no doubt live well. 
Come, lead on, and if it be only a cave or bower it will 
shelter my mother.” 

The negro sat doggedly down upon a stone, and threw 
out his fishing line. The youth in a rage shook his fist 
in his face, and threatened him in violent language, 
when his mother begging him to desist, laid her pale 
wet hand upon the old man’s arm, and said in a gentle 
tone— 

** My good friend, I see you are reluctant to receive 
us, and can guess at your reason—you think you will 
have two desolate beings thrown upon you who will con¬ 
sume all your provisions, and perhaps rob you. My son 
has money about him and will pay you doubly for any 
thing you may give us. Come, you see I am in a 
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wretched state, and shall perish if left all night upon 
this shore.” 

The faithful negro was in a great state of perplexity, 
and sat motionless, with the big tears falling over the 
ridges of his ancient cheeks. 

“ Yes,” said the youth, ** I can give you bills upon any 
bonk in Missouri, or specie, gold or silver, from an eagle 
to a pic.” 

“ It is not that,” said the old man, pushing back the 
gold. “ I am most successively obligationed to you, 
young master and you misses, for your generositedness,” 
making a profound bow, “ but to tell God’s trut, poor 
negro hab no house, nor no habitation of his own what¬ 
ever, I am a servant, and lib with people who had jus 
as leave see a rattle-snake as folks, and if I bring folks 
to them, will be most disagreeable pleased wid me. So 
you mus please 'squse poor negro,” 

“ Is there a lady in the house 7” 

Hero the faithful slave was posed—must he tell a lie, 
pr must he betray his mistress? After shaking his head j 
a while, he said with another bow-— 14 1 hope misses will 
not consider me obligationed to correspond to her 
question.” 

“ Well, I will notask,” replied the lady, “ but I know 
you have a mistress, so hasten good fellow and tell her 
a lady has been shipwrecked, and begs for a shelter and 
dry clothes until another steamboat passes, when she 
will return. Say I will not even ask to see her if she 
do not wish it, as you can bring me every thing which I 
shall need.” 

With a heavy sigh the negro arose and ascended the 
rocks. After a short time a young female was seen 
coming down the hill followed by a little boy and the 
old man. She advanced to the lady and took her hand. 

“ My faithful Pompey has kept you here long in your 
wet clothes,” she said, in a gentle but mournful voice. 

** I have a cabin above, which although rude will give 
you shelter if you will accept it,” 

“ I am sorry to intrude,” said the lady, “ but you see 
xny situation,” 

“ Say no more, but ascend I entreat you. It is true, I 
hoped—wished—expected,” said the young female, cor¬ 
recting herself, ** never to see a human being more—but 
fate has thrown you upon our shore, and I shall do all in 
my power to render you comfortable.” 

A short walk carried them up, and behind the hill 
where, in an open space in the deep forest, was a log 
cabin, so entirely covered with the creeping multiflora 
rose, as to look like a pink tent pitched beneath the 
green trees. It was of that kind of houses common at 
jhe south and w-est, consisting of two cabins under one 
roof, between which was an open space, floored and 
furnished with benches at the side. Within, it was 
Comfortably fitted up, and the wrecked travellers, after 
some refreshment, retired to their rooms and sunk to 
repose. It had been arranged over night that Pompey 
was to stop a steamboat, in w'hich they were to embark, 
the next day, but when the morning came, Mrs. Choteau, I 
the traveller, was ill with an attack of the fever and j 
ague, and unable to rise. Three days she passed in bed | 
pursed by the kind hostess. On the fourth morning, she . 


felt so much better that, although alone, she arose and 
seated herself upon the bench in the centre of the cabin. 
Her son with the negro was hunting in the woods, and 
the hostess was engaged with culinary preparations. 
All w’as silent— 

“-The silence there 

By such a chnrm was bound, 

That even the little woodpecker 
Made stiller by her sound 
The inviolable quietness 

and the lady gazed out with pride, as her eye fell upon 
those lordly trees, 

11 Green robed senators of mighty woods.” 

There were the giant sycamore, its white limbs con¬ 
trasting with the green foliage—the lordly tulip-tree, 
with its yellow flowers, stretching a hundred feet above 
the soil—the paw'paw, and graceful pecaun, the lofty 
and slender maple, its starry leaves turning out their 
silver lining at every breeze—the white elm, and many 
others, tall and beautiful, from w'hose high summits 
huge vines hung down, covered with pretty blossoms, 
and some with grapes—on one of these the pretty boy 
was swinging. Throughout each green “ dingle and 
bushy dell of the wild wood” merry birds were carolling 
and springing from tree to tree. A melodious voice near 
her caused the lady to turn, and she beheld her hostess 
with a graceful step, culling vegetables in the little 
garden, who joining the birds in their harmony, sang 
with great skill and sw'eetness a verse from an opera 
air. Her bronzed skin, her dark hair and deep black 
eyes, did not belong to the northern nations whose 
descendants are spread over our land, and the lady 
deemed her one of the Spanish or French race who first 
settled those plains, the shade on her dark cheek 
deepened by exposure. Suddenly she ceased singing, 
and with her bright eye dimmed, slowly advanced to the 
house, seated herself upon the bench without observing 
the lady, and covering h er face with her hands wept 
bitterly. The lady placed her hand upon the arm of her 
young hostess. 

11 My child,” she said, “ pardon my boldness, but this 
is no home for you. How you came here, or why you 
remain, I do not ask, but your manner, your accomplish¬ 
ments, tell me you were educated in the haunts of men, 
most probably the centre of a loving and admiring 
circle. Let me beg you to return for this is a sad life 
for you here.” 

u »ad enough,” said the young lady, wiping her 
eyes, “ but the world is far more dreary.” 

“ You are too young to quarrel with the world—you 
have years before you in which you may remedy your 
evils. If wealth or friends are lost, more may be found. 
Come, you have left the world rashly—let me beg you 
to return.” Sighs were the lady’s only answer, and she 
continued—“ If you will accompany me, I will be an 
unchanging friend.” 

11 Ah, no, no! I can never leave this retreat.” 

44 You may command all the seclusion you wish with 
me. I have a large plantation and a spacious house in 
Alabama, and many slaves—and you and your boy w ill 
be charming companions in my solitude. To-morrow I 
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•hall leave here, but cannot bear to separate from you. 
Give this a little consideration, madam, for this is not a 
fitting place for you to educate your boy, or for you, so 
young a fehiale, to remain. You are innocent, I know/’ 
•aid the lady, in an inquiring tone, “and need not fear 
the world.” 

“ Ay, innocent!” said the hostess, her dark eye flash* 
ing proudly, “ and even not suspected. Listen, and see 
if I can well return. When you have beard my story, 
you will see the world does not want me.” The story 
was as follows— 

Laura M. was not of Spanish or French descent, but 
inherited her bronzed skin, her dark hair and eyes from 
her ancestors, the ancient lords of America. Her father, 
Mr. B - — , a trader among the Indians, had married a 
beautiful Indian girl, daughter of a powerful Sioux chief¬ 
tain. He removed to Saint Louis with his daughter, 
then quite young, and placed her in a convent, where 
she received an excellent education, and was taught 

various accomplishments. Some years after, Mr. B-, 

removed again, to the shores of Lake Michigan, where 
a town grew up around him. His house was large, be 
was wealthy, and entertained a great deal of company, 
while his pretty and accomplished daughter was the 
belle of the place. A young officer of the army, who 
passed through there on his way from Mackinaw to the 
south, saw Laura at a ball, admired, loved, and shortly 
after married her. Her mother had been some time 
dead, her father died soon after, and the young couple, 
with the wealth which was left them, revelled in the 
elegancies and amusements of fashionable life. 

In the west and south, and in the military stations 
upon the frontier of the states where there is frequent 
intercourse with the Indian inhabitants, marriages some 
times take place, and the children mix without comment 
with the other young persons of the place. The Indian 
descent and dark skin of Laura, had been no objection 
to the young lover, but when he placed her among the 
fair daughters of the Atlantic cities, where her origin 
was considered almost degrading, he felt first, a wish 
his wife were fairer, next regret she was so conspicu¬ 
ously dark, and at last became ashamed of her Indian 
blood. No act of his, no open disagreement bad severed 
them—by gradual degrees the breach was slowly opened, 
assisted by his morbid feelings, and the arts of a silly 
woman. As I said above, Lieutenant C——, had not 
given her descent a thought when he married his wife in 
that frontier town, so far from the haunts of fashion, but j 
when he introduced bis bride to his friends in a New- I 
England city, he found her appearance created a great 
sensation. At entertainments all crowded around them 
to see the Indian lady , and his acquaintances, without 
any intention of hurting his feelings, were asking him 
how his Sioux bride relished civilized life—while in one 
instance he heard some idle boys in the street call out 

—“ There goes the Indian squaw!” Lieutenant C-, 

was of a very sensitive nature, and keenly felt these 
remarks. His wife, however, was ignorant of them, and 
frequently wondered at the quantity of cosmetics which 
her husband brought her, urging her to use them. They 
set out to visit some friends who resided in the country, 


and staying at the same place was a young lady who 
had before met Lieutenant C-, and from some atten¬ 

tions towards her, fancied him her conquest. Her heart, 
however, did not suffer much when she heard of his 
marriage, for the sufficient reason, that she was of the 
race of those who are born without this part of the 
human frame. I do not know how that happens, but 
perhaps the iron and silex, which is found in our blood, 
in their case all centres in the place usually occupied by 
a heart, in others, and metal and flint take the place of 
flesh. Nature, as a compensation, and to enable those 
unfortunates to conceal this defect, generally gives them 
attractive persons, and sweet toned voices. This lady, 
possessed a winning countenance and gentle artless man¬ 
ner, joined to a knowledge of the world which enabled 
her to assume every virtue which she knew she did not 
possess. Miss A—, soon perceived Lieutenant C/s 
weak point, and in return for the slight she had received, 
tormented him mercilessly. 

One day, she reminded him of a mutual acquaintance, 
and told him of her marriage. “ By the way,” she 
said, with the utmost simplicity and sweetness, “ I 
thought you would have married her, you admired fair 
women so much—and do you know I was so surprized 
when I heard you had married an Indian!” Another 
time, in the most artless innocent way, she entreated 
Mrs. C — — to put on her Sioux dress—a costume she 
had never worn, nor even her mother since her marriage 
—and dance a war-dance. Apparently not noticing the 
writhing of the Lieutenant nor the confusion of hi* 
elegant wife, she explained to the tittering young folks, 
the war-dance she had seen in Washington, described the 
naked painted figure, the feathers and other points of 
their adornments. 

When setting out for a stroll one summer afternoon, 
upon the lawn, Mrs. C-, was leaving the house with¬ 

out her bonnet, when the siliceous lady, with great 
earnestness, insisted upon her returning for it. 

11 1 know it is irksome for you to wear it,” she said, 
with great kindness, “ as you have never been used to a 
bonnet in your native woods, but if you take care of your¬ 
self, my dear, you will grow fair in time.” 

“ You know, Laura,” said her husband, with a sharp¬ 
ness he had never used before, “ I have objected to this 
custom of yours. Do pray take more care of yourself.” 

Slowly they walked down the lawn, Laura feeling 
at first a confused mixture of sensations which she could 
not analyze, and fearing there was more in this than met 
her ear. At once, however, the mist cleared away— 
every hint, and word, and sign, which had before 
escaped her, now seemed written with fire upon her 
heart, and with a glance she saw what she imagined }ier 
true position—she had lost the love of her husband and 
was the scorn of his eastern friends! As her husband 
and the party passed on, Laura lingered with the pretext 
of examining a flower, and as she stood with her form 
gracefully bent, or smilingly replying to the remark of a 
passer, the sun could scarcely look down upon one more 
wretched or more heart-broken. Poor creature, she had 
no religion, and consequently when earth deserted her, 
no Father in heaven to turn to—she thought of her 
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earthly father now in his grave, and yearned for a place 
at the side of one who would not despise her blood and 
nation. With a wild throb of anguish she gazed around 
upon the earth and sky, but there was no light to 
brighten her future years, no hope of escape from her 
destiny. She retreated to a secluded spot near the river, 
where throwing herself upon the grass, she watched its 
flow while thoughts of early home and affection passed 
over her heart—and 

“ Dreams treasured up from early days, j 

The holy and the tender,—” 

and voices long silent spoke again. in her ear, while 
bitter tears, her first tears of anguish, swelled from her 
mournful eyes. 

The young couple removed to other scenes, and Laura 
concealed her grief so carefully that no one suspected 
its existence. Her husband was kind, and upon the 
birth of their boy, his joy brought happiness again to her 
heart. But her boy was os dark as his mother, which 
was a source of annoyance to the father. 

When the little Julius was a year old, his parents 
again visited in gay society, and Laura once caught her 
husband’s eye fixed upon her with a pained expression, 
and recollected she was sitting in a circle of fair women. 
Thera was also a juvenile ball, where among the young 
city children, the dark skinned boy was very conspicuous. 

Lieutenant C- overheard a gentleman ask if the 

child were a mulatto, and turning away, ho exclaimed— 
44 Curse on the Indian brat!” His wife, unknown to 
him, stood at his side and heard the whole. She spoke 
not, but quivered in every limb as if a heavy blow bad 
shaken her. That night she could not sleep; her hus¬ 
band, although slumbering, was restless—and once 
started up exclaiming— 44 She is no Indian! no Indian!” 
thus deponing again the wound that was reaching his 
poor wife’s heart. 

The next day Lieutenant C—— reminded his wife of 
her oft expressed wish to visit an uncle whom she had 
never seen, and advised her to go that day, with her 
son, her faithful old Fompey who had been a slave to 
her father, and his daughter, who was just her age, and 
according to a custom in the states where slavery pre¬ 
vails, had been given to her when a child, and had never 
left her since. 

“ Will you go with me?” she asked. 

44 I cannot get leave of absence now but will join you 
in a few weeks.” 

This was his intention, but his sensitive and wretched 
wife took it as a predetermined banishment from his 
presence; imagined she was to remain always from him 
with her uncle; and, with all the pride and passion of 
her nature aroused, rashly resolved to rid him of what 
she thought his hated wife, and never again to enter her 
husband’s doors. And so, at the will of others we may 
•ay, these loving but too sensitive and erring hearts were 
severed. 

Collecting some money which belonged to her, she 
turned towards the west, resolving to end her days in 
the convent where she had received her education. The 
nuns could not receive her with her retinue—she wan¬ 
dered farther, until hearing by accident of that lonely 


cabin, she purchased it, and had remained there ever 
since, her servant procuring every thing she needed 
from a neighboring town. A letter which she directed 
to her husband while on the road, telling him the Sioux 
woman and boy should never shame him more, gave 
him the first intimation of her knowledge of his feelings, 
and awoke remorse in his heart, that for so slight a 
cause he had wrecked her peace and his own happiness. 

44 And so you undertook the great step of abandoning 
your husband’s house with no other guide than your own 
sensitive feelings ?” said Mrs. Choteau, when the hostess 
had finished. 

44 To whom could I go for counsel ? I had no intimate 
friends, and no relations near me.” 

44 We are not left thus without friend and counsellor 
in this world of perils, dearest. Your Father in heaven 
would lead you right if you prayed to him to direct your 
steps. Did you pray to him?” 

44 Pray! alas, I never prayed.” 

The lady heaved a deep sigh, but said— 41 If you could 
not pray of course you could not thus approach your 
father and friend above. Still even in this case we are 
not without aid—God has sent us a book containing 
instructions in every circumstance and situation of life, 
which if wo consult will never fail us.” Laura looked 
inquiringly up. 44 The Bible, my child. Did you ever 
read it?” 

44 Ah, no—my father and mother possessed none, and 
even I fear had little religion. At the convent I scarce 
saw one, and my husband went rarely to church.” 

4 ‘ You are very unfortunate never to have been shown 
the truths of religion in your youth, and now reap the 
consequences. I always consult this volume, and have 
never found it guide me wrong. You believe in the 
truths of this book?” 

44 Oh, yes, dear madam.” 

44 Well, let us see what it tells us in your case.” 
Taking out a pocket bible the lady opened and read— 
44 4 Let not a wife depart from her husband.*—If you had 
read that command you would not have left him.” She 
then continued— 44 4 The wife is bound by the law as long 
as her husband liveth,’— 4 Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands,’— 4 for the husband is head of the 
wife,’— 4 and the wife see she reverence her husband.' 
We are also commanded to be keepers at home, and 
obedient to our husbands. Here then, my child,” con¬ 
tinued the lady, 44 is a wife's duty , and if you had con¬ 
sulted this book you would have been now a happy wife. 
If you had reverenced your husband, you would have 
submitted in quietness to your lot, and with an humbled 
spirit waited until your faithful untiring affection, and 
cheerful performance of every duty, had won his love 
back again. You are both young, he but just of age you 
say, and you much younger, and both strongly attached 
—when a few years of the hey-day of youth had passed, 
bis wife and children would have become part of himself, 
and he would have laughed at his silly nervousness, 
regarding your appearance. Again—if you had opened 
this volume, you would have been obedient to your hus¬ 
band as commanded, and instead of deserting him, you 
would have gone to your uncle, where a few weeks 
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mbeence would have taught your husband your value, and j 
he would doubtless have sought you with renewed affec¬ 
tion.” 

44 Oh, foolish, wicked creature that I have been,” 
exclaimed the weeping wife. 

44 Nay, I have not yet done,” said the lady, who was 
one of the dotonright cast, and never flinched from her 
duty, however, disagreeable to herself or others. She 
saw a young creature going wnfully astray, and deter¬ 
mined to set her right. This lady would have made a 
‘good surgeon, and would have probed every wound 
coolly, in spite of her patient's struggles. 44 Moreover, 
we are told not to defraud or go beyond each other,” 
she continued, 44 and of the pattern-wife in the Proverbs 
it is said— 4 she does good and not evil all the days of 
her life,' to her husband. You, on the contrary, have 
done evil towards your hushand—you have deprived 
him of a wife’s attentions and have taken from him 
his son, his only 'child—” 

“Oh, spare me, spare me!” 

44 No, I cannot spare you, dear,” said the lady, 44 you 
have drawn your son from his father’s protecting arm, 
and deprived him of the benefits of education.” 

44 Yes, yes, I acknowledge the wrong I have done!” 
said the penitent Laura. 

44 We all in some measure shape our conduct by the 
books which we read,” said the lady, 44 you haw only 
studied romances, and by their light you have walked— 
let me entreat you in future to consult this sacred volume, 
and you will never go astray. It tells us in this page, 

4 cease to do evil and learn to do well,’ you must retrieve 
the evil you have done, and as commanded above, sub¬ 
mit yourself to your husband.” 

44 Oh, I will fly to him !” said the wife. 44 Take me, 
dear lady, I shall never know peace until folded in his 
arms once more.” 

44 Softly, my dear,” said her monitor, 44 you are not to 
fly into his arms a favored wife as you would have been 
if you were returning from a visit to your uncle—you 
return a humbled wife seeking pardon. You must write 
to him praying to return, and ask his wishes towards you, 
saying you are willing to be guided by his commands. 
But cheer up, dear madam. Come to my house. I will 
conduct this difficult affuir for you, and promise not to 
•cold you more.” 

When the next steamboat passed, our party embarked 
and after floating a week upon the mighty Mississippi, 
reached the plantation of Mrs. Choteau. The army 
register was consulted, where it was seen Lieutenant 
C had been stationed at Jefferson Barracks, in 
Missouri, and had left it some months since in order to 
travel for his health. Where to find him they knew not 
-—but young Choteau volunteered to repair to the Fort, 
to make inquiries. After sometime he discovered 

Lieutenant C-, ill with a burning fever, in a miserable 

hut in Louisiana, where lie was attended by only an old 
Indian woman of the house. When Choteau first 

entered, young C-was delirious, but in a short time 

he recovered sufficiently to converse. 

44 Have you no friends who could come to nurse youT” 
asked Choteau. 


44 Alas, no!” replied the sufferer, 44 they are all far 
away, and beside have families of their own to attend.’* 

4 ‘ Have you no wife ?” 

C- did not reply, but became very faint, and as 

Choteau observed how .his question had shaken him, be 
almost regretted he had made it—however, as he had a 
purpose to answer, he persevered, and repeated it. 

44 Yes—I have a wife,” he replied. 

44 Then why not send for her? She would no doubt 
fly to you, and you require a loving female hand to 
smooth your pillow.” 

44 Ah, no, no, she will not come. It is nearly a year 
since she abandoned me from an idle fancy that I did 
not love her. God is my witness how I loved her! 
Still I did not deserve her, for I wounded her sensitive 
feelings deeply, and for a circumstance of no moment. 
It was in search of her that I came here. I traced her 
to Saint Louis, and from thence I was on my way to the 
Sioux tribe, where she may have taken refuge, when 
anxiety threw me into a fever, and I stopped at this hut.” 

44 Do you wish to see her again?” 

44 Oh, why torment mo with these questions ? Ah! I 
see!” he cried, looking eagerly up in the young man’s 
face, 44 you know where she is—you have seen her! Do 
not trifle—oh, bring her to see me, and let me behold 
Laura and my young boy once more!” 

The husband and his romantic wife were re-united. 
By the advice of the good Mrs. Choteau, Lieutenant 
C-resigned his commission, and purchased a plan¬ 

tation near her, where, far from fashion and even society, 
she, in the performance of every wifely duty, and both 
practicing the great matrimonial secret, mutual for¬ 
bearance, enjoying the pleasures of religion and good 
works, passed their days in peace. 

Original. 

THE FIRST GRIEF. 

The iun was sinking o’er the verdant hills 
Of Eden printed fresh with angel steps, 

And shadows cool’d the sir—when Adam pass’d 
With Eve, slow ling’ring, their freqnentod path, 

Where every flower that glads tbs senses grew 
Tangled in wild profusion. They had tasted 
Forbidden fruit beneath the midday sun. 

And slept an unaccustom’d sleep ’till now 
When length’ning shadows chill’d the early dews 
And quench’d the sunbeams in them. Hand in hand 
They moved, ’till one and then the other paused, 

First Adam and tbeu Eve, while each by turns 
Gazed on the other’s downcast eyes and drew 
A sigh from its deep fountain. Adam first 
Broke silence; but his voice trembling and harsh 
Startled his pensive consort, who in turn 
Reading his agitation, had stooped down 
To pluck a bud away, as she was wont, 

In sportive innocence. Soon as she touch’d 
The fragrant shrub, a thorn new born of evil 
Pinched her fair Anger, while a sudden shriek 
Proclaimed her agony. The crimson drops 
Suined ths white roses. Silently they turn’d 1 
And gazed upon each other, man and wife ; 

Their eyes were dimn’d with tears and their full bearfe 

Burden’d with woe unutterable, rose 

8tifling their respiration. The first grief 

Was twin-born with dead Innocence. aurus dawu. 
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Original. 

JOSEPHINE AT SAINT CLOUD. 

From the French of Madame Saint Hilaire. 

Tax Empress Josephine possessed in her heart all 
the treasure of maternal tenderness; this gentle affec¬ 
tion which she carried to an extreme, naturally be¬ 
stowed itself on the young. Groups of children were 
continually about her person, in whose conversation she 
loved to mingle, and whose innocent happiness she de¬ 
lighted to promote, by little marks of affection and 
kindness. Scarcely a week elapsed in which she did 
not make large purchases of splendid toys, for the pur¬ 
pose of distributing them with her own bands; and 
seldom did she fail to accompany her bounties with 
some prudent recommendation. How often have I 
seen the little talon bleu in the Chateau of Saint Cloud 
decked out like a shop, for the sale of opera trinkets. 
On new-year’s day, especially, did this new bazaar 
present a splendid appearance. Upon entering the 
little hall of Josephine’s baths, you almost fancied 
yourself entering one of the beautiful salons of Giroux ; 
on all sides were displayed jewels, laces, porcelain, 
chrystals, and sweetmeats. I have seen there, rolls of 
sucre de pomme , which resembled the marshal’s batons; 
and dolls as large as life—tambours and trumpets, were 
arrayed in great numbers, by the side of regiments of 
light cavalry, composed of lead. 

On the evening of the first January, 1805, the 
Empress, knowing that she could not, on the morrow, 
leave the Emperor, during any part of the day, on ac¬ 
count of having to receive several distinguished guests, 
and officiate at the deputations which she expected to 
arrive at the chateau, gave orders to one of her ladies 
of honor, to inform those friends whom she had invited 
with their children to spend the new-year’s day with 
her, not to present themselves until the fourth of Janu¬ 
ary at Saint Cloud, whither 9he was immediately going, 
for the purpose of preparing a fete for their reception. 

The much wished-for day at length arrived. At 
twelve o’clock, noon, a stranger would have supposed 
that the Empress was a schoolmistress. All the trin¬ 
kets, arms, and sweetmeats, had been conveyed from 
Paris on the preceding evening. At one o’clock her 
Majesty announced that she should herself proceed to 
the distribution, and the whole assembly entered the 
hall of prodigies. Both small and great, coveted with 
eager looks the numerous toys displayed in every direc¬ 
tion. Josephine, with that grace of manner for which 
she was so remarkable, delivered to each of the chil¬ 
dren the present allotted to his or her share; after 
which, they all embraced her, addressing to her some 
little compliment, with the exception of those whose 
emotions of joy caused a temporary absence of memory. 
To those who were destined to enter the military school, 
the Empress distributed her gifts with reference to 
their future career. Some received a case of mathe¬ 
matical instruments, others, a sabre; nearly every one 
of the boys wished for a pair of pistols, but the number 
was not sufficient to supply all. Immediately on their 
entrance, the younger portion of the children had taken 


possession of the wooden horses and guns. Josephiner 
gave to the girls, a comb, a watch, or a necklace. 

The distribution completed, the joyful assembly made 
such an uproar, that Josephine was obliged to quit the 
field, and retire to her boudoir, to prevent being abso- 
lutely deafened; but scarcely had she departed, when 
a warm discussion arose. The little boys having unani¬ 
mously decided that they would play at tcar, wished 
forcibly to enlist the girls; these opposed, en masse'; 
and some among them protested loudly against this 
kind of violence. Then the young Achille N — , the 
son of an officer whom the Emperor esteemed and loved, 
who had elected himself chief of the troop, decided that 
those of the little girls who had shown themselves most 
obstinate, should be shot up in the citadel, until they 
consented to obey him, by ranging themselves under hie 
banner. Now the proposed citadel was an elegant 
sleeping apartment, situated on the side of the hall of 
Josephine’s baths ; it was lighted by a window formed 
of a single and unblemished plato of gloss, and bung 
with green silk, bordered with silver bees. 

A debate arose on the propriety of forming a council 
of war, irt order to judge, and even to shoot the littlcr 
Emma who had placed herself at the head of the oppo¬ 
sition, when, fortunately, one of the ladies of honor 
interposed her authority, threatening Master Achille 
with dry bread at the approaching feast, if he contin¬ 
ued to prevent the little girls from amusing themselves 
as they pleased, whom, for greater precaution, she con¬ 
ducted into the citadel. Once separated there was no 
more dispute, but the clamor was redoubled. Josephine, 
on hearing the noise of their mirth, appeared in an ex- 
stasy of delight; but Napoleon, who, in the meantime, 
had arrived at Saint Cloud, and whose cabinet w r as 
situated below the little salon bleu t ascended to his 
wife’s room, and inquired of her, in a half gay, half 
serious tone, the cause of so much noise. 44 You should 
distribute your favors in my absence,” said he; 44 1 will 
go myself, and beg your little guests to be quiet; and 
if they continue to make the same disturbance—” 

44 Oh ! no, Bonaparte ; you will frighten them, poor 
darlings! What would you have t They are amusing 
themselves playing at war. Don’t you make more 
noise at the same game T Pray do not go; I will send 
some one to quiet them.” 

44 Ah! if they play at war, I shall not be sorry to see 
how they conduct the game.” Saying these words, 
Napoleon goes on tiptoe to the door of the salon : he 
listened a moment, and heard these words r 

44 Forward ! Charge! Dead! I’ve killed him,” and 
similar exclamations, mingled with sighs and tears, and 
the most immoderate laughter. The Emperor turns 
gently the handle of the door, and shows himself 44 Ah l 
what have we hcref” said he, in a serious tone— 
44 there’s crying here.” 

At these words the little troop raise their heads, and 
lower their arms; all stand motionless from surprize 
and fear. Napoleon cast his eyes over this band of 
petite diables, and could not forbear a smile at the gro¬ 
tesque fashion in which each had adorned himself. 
Here, one had made, with a sheet of paper, a three 
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cornered hat, to which, in the absence of a cockade, he 
had attached a gingerbread figure. There, one had 
placed a little nest on his shoulder, to imitate the dress 
of a hussar—another—the little Adolphe, had drawn 
on his face, with Indian ink, a pair of mustachoes, and 
had made of the tippet of a little girl, a sash, into which 
he had thrust a pearl paper-knife, as a substitute for a 
poniard; his sleeves were rolled up to his elbows, and 
in each hand he held a pistol. In this disguise Master 
Adolphe had so singular an appearance, that the Empe¬ 
ror seated himself, in order to take a leisurely survey of 
him. At length he motioned him towards him, and 
holding him between his knees: 

11 What is yonr name, Mr. Braggadocio ?” asked he. 

44 My name is Adolphe.” 

I suppose it was you who shouted so loudly justnow?” 

“ I have cause to. Acbille will never permit me to 
be General; ho will always be it himself. 

44 And who is this Master Achille?” 

44 There he is, belowand Adolphe turning round, 
pointed with his finger to a little boy, rather taller than 
himself, who had made a cuirass of a music book, on 
which sparkled a star of sugar candy. 

“ Ah ! ah !” continued Napoleon, I will speak to him 
—this Master Achille—who will not allow others to be 
General; that’s not fair; each should be General in 
his turn.” And tapping Adolphe on the ear, let him 
go, and called Achille, who gambolled towards him, 
and at a single bound, placed himself astride the knees 
of the Emperor. 

11 What is your father’s name, Achille ?” 

44 He is General N—— 

At the mention of this name the Emperor’s face 
brightened; he drew the boy still nearer to him, re¬ 
garding him with benevolence, mingled with tenderness. 

44 N—, saidst thou? he is one of my best friends, 
and a brave man ! and what do you intend to be your¬ 
self, one day ?” 

44 I will be like papa; I should like to have hand¬ 
some gold epaulettes, and a large sabre, that will cut 
well.” 

41 Diable ! and what will you do with it T” 

“ I will kill all the enemies of our country. ” 

“ Indeed! but I hope they will be all destroyed be¬ 
fore you are old enough for these things.” 

“ And then, I wish to have the cross of the Legion 
of Honor, attached to my neck by a red riband, as papa 
has it—how fine it is! but not like this;” and he tore 
from his breast the star of sugar candy, and commenced 
eating it. 

44 This is indeed quite another thing,” said Napoleon, 
44 but you are in a hurry; how old are you at present?” 

44 I shall be ten years old on the day of mama’s fete.” 

41 Well, and in twenty years from—” 

44 But I cannot wait so long; papa has said that I 
should be an officer at eighteen. 

44 Your father judges of you by himself; however, 
that depends upon yourself, and, in the meantime, 
hold!”—and the Emperor drew from his pocket a four¬ 
teen franc piece, which he gave him, adding, 44 when 
you shall have broken your sabre, here is something 
27 


that will buy another;” then bidding him rejoin his 
little comrades, enjoining it upon them not to make too 
much noise. 44 Adieu, my children,” said he, leaving 
them, 44 amuse yourselves, but do not hurt one another.” 

The advice of the Emperor was not followed to the 
letter, for the little Adolphe, jealous, no doubt, that the 
Emperor should have given Achille money, while he 
received but a tap on the cheek, sought a quarrel, under 
pretence of not being willing that the most distinguished 
should be at the head. The dispute became rather 
warm, and would, perhaps, have terminated unpleas¬ 
antly, had not the announcement been made at that 
moment, that the feast awaited them* All discordant 
feelings were immediately forgotten in the proepeet of 
the good things which were prepared for them. 

The little troop arranged themselves in two ranks, 
laying aside all consideration of sixe or grade, and 
marched rapidly towards the citadel in question, re¬ 
peating in chorus, mm, rran, plan, plan, iron, rran, 
with an accompaniment obligato of drums and trum¬ 
pets, the noise of which was perfectly deafening. 
#*##** 

It was in the commencement of the year 1814, nine 
years after the occurrences above mentioned, that 
Europe, which had so lately marched with ns, obedient 
to the orders of Napoleon, was in leagne against us. 
As usual, the grand army performed prodigies of valor; 
and after as many victories as combats, and more suc¬ 
cessful each day, the Emperor, on the sixth of March, 
established himself at Craonne; and so to speak, en 
camped in the very midst of the bivouacs of the Russian 
army. There, during the night, he reconnoitred, in 
person, the different positions of the enemy; and the 
following morning, at day-break, the whole army was 
arranged in order of battle. At eight o’clock the cries 
of the soldiers announced the presence of the Emperor, 
and the action commenced. The success of the day 
depended on the definitive possession of a rampart 
which had been taken and lost, alternately. 

It is four o’clock—the day is declining, and nothing 
is yet decided. Napoleon casts a look of indecision 
upon his old guard which is stationed behind him. He 
had but to give the order, and ail would be completed 
in an instant—perhaps he is about to pronounce the 
word, when an aid-de-camp arrives at full speed, cry¬ 
ing, 44 The Emperor! the Emperor! where is the Empe¬ 
ror?” 

Napoleon advanced, covered with mud, having that 
morning fallen into a fosse. 

44 What news do you bring,” said be. 

44 Sire,” replied the aid-de-camp, dismounting, 44 we 
have taken the rampart.” 

44 J Enjin !” cried the Emperor, 44 bring me my hone !” 
And while his mameluke held the stirrup, he continued 
to address the officer, who, pale and bleeding, seemed 
to support himself with difficulty. 

44 Who sends you, the Marshal, or the General ?” 

44 Sire, the General was killed upon the rampart, by 
a Russian grenadier; and I—” 

He could say no more—his eyes closed—he staggered 
and fell. 
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44 Attend to this officer,” said Napoleon; 14 he is* 
Captain! one moment, gentlemen; wait!” j 

And detaching the cross of honor from his neck, he 
pat it on that of the wounded officer, who seized the | 
hand of the Emperor, pressed it to his lips, and said in j 
a faint voice, 44 Ah! sire! I die happy. I said well to 
your majesty, nine years since, at Snint Cloud, that I 
should one day merit the cross.” Then striving to 
collect his strength, he attempted to rise; cried 44 Vive 
l’Empereur!” and expired. During this time, Napo¬ 
leon had observed him attentively, as if seeking to recall 
something to his recollection; the lost words of the 
young aid-de-camp had startled him. 

44 Yes, yes, I recollect,” said he, at length, in a voice 
quite choked with emotion, 44 pauvre enfant /” and 
turning his head to brush off a tear, he put foot into the 
stirrups, and mounted bis horse. Then passing a troop 
of his own guard, he exclaimed, 44 Out of the saddle, 
grenadiers! the battle is won!” and he continued his 
route, followed by his etat-major, to the prolonged cries 
of vive l’Empereur. 

The following morning, Achille wa9 buried with the 
honors of those who die for their country. 

Two days afterwards, and while Napoleon was 
making arrangements to take Rheims from the allies, 
who occupied that city, he perceived General N——, 
and sent for him. 

44 General,” said he, your son is dead on the field of 
honor.” 

44 Sire, I know it.” 

44 He has left, a sister, has he not ?” 

44 Yes, sire, she had but him and myself—” 

44 And me!” replied quickly, Napoleon ; 44 you forget 
me, General. I have signed her admission to my Impe¬ 
rial Institution at Ecouen. I take upon myself to pro¬ 
vide her trousseau and marriage portion. I have 
already decorated her brother 1 General, I have, this 
morning, made you grand cordon de la Lfgion d' 
Honneur ; come, embrace your Emperor.” And Na¬ 
poleon extended to him his arms, into which the Gene¬ 
ral rushed, giving free course to his tears. 

I see from time to time the daughter of General 
N — ■■■■■, who entered at Ecouen, and passed from 
thence to the Matson royale de Saint Denis. 

Napoleon had not time to provide her marriage por¬ 
tion, as he had promised, having been sent to languish 
in exile on the rock of Saint Helena. 

The remembrance of her brother is ever present to 
her heart, and it is but a few days since that she pointed 
out to me, in a picture-frame, placed over the fire-place, 
a crown of laurel, the leaves of which were yellow and 
dried, and which was the first that Achille had received 
from the academy. A child’s sabre, the same that was 
given him by Josephine at Saint Cloud, and the cross 
of the Legion of Honor, which the Emperor had de¬ 
tached from his own breast at Craonne, to lay upon the 
then palpitating heart of her brother. 


Th* difference between a rich man and a poor man, 
is thia—the former eats when he pleases, and the latter 
when he can get it.— Sir W. Raleigh. 
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PART I. ‘ 

It was on Sylvester night of the year of 1736, that a 
man, closely wrapped in his mantle, and his hat drawn 
over his brow, was leaning against the wall of thecaetle at 
Dresden, looking upward at the illuminated windows of 
a mansion opposite. Music sounded within, and the 
burst of trumpet and the clash of kettle drum accompa¬ 
nied, ever and anon, the announcement of some popular 
toast. A moment of silence at length intervened, as if 
one of the guests were speaking aloud; ’till, suddenly f 
in a jovial shout, the name 44 Natalia” was uttered, and 
every voice and instrument joined in tumultuous ap¬ 
plause. 

The listener in the street turned to depart, but the 
next instant felt himself seized by the hand, and look¬ 
ing up, saw the royal Page M. Scherbitz. 

14 Bon soir — mon ami!” cried the page, pressing 
cordially the hand he had taken. 44 1 am right glad to 
have met you; I have sought you the whole evening, 
but never dreamed of finding you here. What are you 
doing ?” 

44 Philosophizing!” answered the other, with some¬ 
thing between a laugh and a sigh. 

44 Bon /” cried the page— 44 and just here, opposite 
the Lord premier’s mansion, is the best occasion, I 
grant, but not exactly the best place for it. Besides it 
is terribly cold ! You will have the goodness, mon ami, 
to come with me to Seconda’s cellar? We shall not 
fail there of some capital hot punch, and excellent 
company.” And taking his friend’s arm, he walked 
with him to a then celebrated Italian house of refresh¬ 
ment, on the corner of Castle Street and the old mar¬ 
ket. 

Signor Seconda received his guests with many com¬ 
pliments, and officiously begged to know with what he 
should have the happiness and honor to serve milord, 
the page, and milord, the court organist. The page 
ordered hot punch, and passed, with his friend, into an 
inner apartment, which, to the surprize of both, they 
found quite empty. 

44 They will be here presently,” observed Von Scher- 
bitz. 44 Meantime, we will take our ease, and thaw 
ourselves a little. Parbleu ! there is no place on earth 
so delicious; and I thank fortune, so far as I am con¬ 
cerned, that I can spend the night here! Eh bien! 
make yourself at home, friend.” 

The other threw off his hat and cloak, and stood 
revealed a handsome man, of about five and twenty, of 
a figure tall, symmetrical, and bold in carriage, and a 
countenance, whose paleness rendered more striking 
the effect of his regular, noble, and somewhat haughty 
features. About his finely chiselled mouth lurked a 
satirical something whenever he spoke; there was a 
fierce brightness in his large dark eyes, which some- 


* A tale from the German. 
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timet, however, gave place to a wild and melancholy | 
expression, particularly when be fixed them on the j 
ground, suffering the long lashes to shade them. j 

“ You are very dull to-night, mon amt!” said the 
page, while he pressed his friend to a seat next him 
“ Has any thing happened ? Non ? Well then, banish 
your ill humor, and be merry, for life, you know, is short, 
at best.” 

“ Never fear,” replied his friend. “ My resolution is 
taken, to live while I live, in this world. Yet have 
patience with me, that I cannot go all lengths with you 
at all times. You know I am but a two years’ disciple.” 

44 Pah! one year sufficed to spread your fame in 
music through Europe ! Who knows not the name of 
Friedemann Bach ? You have but one rival, the admi¬ 
rable Sebastian, your father!” 

Friedemann colored deeply as he replied, 44 How 
durst I think of comparing myself with my father? If 
my name is celebrated, whom have I to thank but my ; 
father? Beside him, I feel, with pride as well as pain, 
his greatness, and my own insignificance. Ah! my 
love for him elevates me; his love crushes me to the 
dust, for I know myself unworthy of it!” 

44 Nay, you are too conscientious,” observed Scher- 
bitz. 

“Too conscientious!” repeated Friedemann, with a 
bitter smile. 

44 Yes!” returned Schcrbitz, 44 1 know not how other 
wise to express it. What is the head and front of the 
matter? The old gentleman is, in a certain respect, a 
little strict; pourquoi T because he is old! you are 
young, impetuous; have your adventures, and your 
liberal views, and conceal them from him, not, mark 
me, out of apprehension, but because things he has no 
power to change, might cause him chagrin. Enjin! 
where is the harm in all this ?” 

Friedemann was sitting with his head resting on his 
open palm. At the last question he sighed deeply, and 
seemed about to make a quick reply, but on a second 
thought, only said, passing his hand over his brow, 
44 Let it alone, Scherbitz; it is as silly as useless to 
discuss certain matters. Enough, that I have strength, 
or, if you will have it*—perverseness, to enjoy life after 
my own heart. Let us be merry, for here comes the 
punch!” 

Signor Seconda entered, followed by two attendants, 
carrying the hot punch, with glasses, serving his guests I 
at the round table in the midst of the apartment, and 
providing for the new comers, who entered one after 
another. These consisted of several officers, and some 
of the most distinguished musicians and painters then 
living in the capital. 

“Said I not— mon frire 7” whispered Scherbitz, to 
his companion, “ said I not, they would be here pre¬ 
sently ? See: Monsieur Hassc,” he said aloud, as he 
rose to greet a distinguished looking man, who just 
then came in. Hasse returned bis salutation, and 
after a rapid glance round the company, seated himself 
at a distant corner table, and motioned to an attendant 
to take away the light just placed on it. The man 


obeyed, and set before him a cup and a flask of bur¬ 
gundy. 

“ The poor fellow,” observed Scherbitz, in a low tone 
to Friedemann, “ dismisses the old year with an* Alas!' 
and greets the new with an 4 Ah, me !* tout comme ckcz 
nous! If he drink much to-night, ’tis all in honor of 
his fair Faustina. Well—” he lifted his glass, to drink 
with Freidmann. 

“ I am sorry for him,” replied Bach; 44 but why not 
separate himself from the wife no longer worthy his 
esteem and love ? They say it is out of gratitude for 
her having taken care of him when an unknown youth ; 
but this gratitude is weakness, and will be the destruc¬ 
tion not only of the man, but of the artist. All his 
works show too well what is wanting in him—namely : 
strength. In every thing he writes there is a softness, 
the offspring of deep, hidden sorrow. But not the grief 
of a man; it is, if not thoroughly womanish, the sor¬ 
rows of a stripling!” 

“ Is it not on this account that he is the favorite com¬ 
poser in our world of fashion ?” 

44 Very possibly ; but I am sure he would give much 
not to be so, on this acount!” 

Their discourse was here interrupted ; for many 
newly arrived guests took their places at the table. 
The glasses were rapidly emptied and replenished ; the 
conversation became general, and assumed more and 
more a jovial character. 

An elegant groom of the chambers, whom a mischie¬ 
vous lieutenant of the guard had enticed thither, and 
introduced, before he was aware, into the midst of the 
company, occasioned infinite amusement among the 
guests, whose unbridled festivity he endeavored to awe, 
by a mien of importance. His efforts, however, pro¬ 
duced a contrary effect from that which he intended; 
and after he had joined the revellers in pledging a few 
toasts, he was, himself, the merriest of all. He laughed, 
he strode about—he clapped applause. Friedemann 
watched the scene with secret pleasure; it nourished 
the scorn which he, in common with others who stand 
ill with themselves, cherished for the whole human 
race. He could not refrain, now and then, from steal¬ 
ing a glance at the corner where Hasse sat, apparently 
indifferent to all that was passing about him. 

“ Apropos—sir groom !” cried Scherbitz, suddenly— 
“ what was that admirable poem you had the pleasure 
of presenting to a famous artiste t a few days ago ?” 

The groom winked at him with a smile, pursed up 
his mouth, and said, 44 Monsieur Scherbitz, at your 
service—the poem runs in this way— 

* On earth’s warm breast the pensile beams fall goldenly 
and bright— 

The mountain gales, the merry flowers—are swelling 
with delight; 

But nothing can such rapture yield, unto this heart of 
mine, 

As—oh, Faustina Hasse, that radiant neck of thine!' ” 

44 Ah ! e'est bien dit , sur mon honneur /” cried 
Scherbitz. 

“Is it not?” returned the groom, self-complacently ; 
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44 it is composed by our best poet, and I paid for it five 
August d’ors, besides a tun of stadt beer.” 

44 Here's to the 1 radiant neck,' ” tried out one of the 
guests with a laugh. All joined in the toast, and the 
glasses crashed. 

Hasse rose from his seat, and approaching the table, 
said, with a courtly bow— 

44 Messieurs ! I commend myself to your remem¬ 
brance and all! To-morrow, early, I leave Dresden, 
to return to Italy, perhaps for ever.” 

The company were astonished. An officer asked— 
44 How, Monsieur Hasse—you leave us ? And your 
lady—?” 

44 Remains here,” interrupted Hasse, with a smile 
of bitterness. There was universal silence. Hasse, 
turning to Friedemann, and offering him his hand, said 
mildly, though earnestly—“Farewell, Bach! Present 
my adieus to your esteemed father, and tell him he may 
depend on hearing something good, one day, of the 
disciple of Scarlatti. May Heaven keep you from all 
evil!” He then, visibly affected, left the room. 

Friedemann looked after him with much emotion, 
and murmured, 44 Poor wretch! and yet, would I not 
exchange with him? I might be the gainer!” 

Peals of laughter interrupted him; they were occa¬ 
sioned by the comical groom, who, scarcely master of 
his wits, was going over the secret ckrouique scanda - 
leuse , to the amusement of his auditors, relating the 
most suprizing events, in all which be had been the 
hero, though few of them redounded to his honor. 
From these he went on lo others; from the chronique 
scandalcuse to the disputes of the artists; m all mat¬ 
ters of gossip, proving himself thoroughly at home, and, 
finally, as the crown of all his merits, avowing himself 
a devoted adherent of Voltaire, whose epoch had then 
just commenced. The chamberlain received a full 
tribute of applause; the clapping of hands, cries of 
44 bravo!” and fresh toasts, attested the approbation of 
the spectators at his speech, not the less, that the speech 
was unintelligible. At length he fell back in his seat 
quite overcome, and was asleep in a few moments. 
This was just what hfi mischievous friends desired. 
They stripped him of his gay court dress, and put on a 
plain one; some wild young men then carried him out 
of the house, and delivered him into the custody of the 
watch, as a drunken fellow whom no one knew, to be 
taken to the great guard house. The company then 
amused themselves with imagining the terror and de¬ 
spair of the poor groom, when, awakening on new- 
year's morning, he should find himsetf in his new quar¬ 
ters. 

The last hour of the old year struck, like a warning, 
amid the mirth and festivity of those guests; they 
heeded it not. Clamorous revelry filled up that awful 
interval between the departing and the coming time; 
Tevelry echoed the stroke of the first hour in the new 
year, mingled with the tumult of the storm that raged 
without; nor was the bacchanalian feast at an end, 'till 
the morning brdke, troubled and gloomy. The revel¬ 
lers, then, one after another, reeled homewards; 
Friedemann Bach alone retained the steadiness of his 


gait, and his self-possession. The youthful vigor of his 
frame enabled him to withstand the effects of a night’s 
festivity; but the bitter contempt with which he had 
early learned to look upon the ordinary efforts and im¬ 
pulses of men, had found sufficient to nourish its growth. 

On the morning of the new year, Friedemann, pale 
and disturbed, was pacing up and down his chamber, 
when Scherbitz came in. 

44 The compliments of the season to you!” cried the 
ever merry page. 44 Health, contentment, fortune, and 
all imaginable blessings!” 

14 The blessing is here!” sighed Friedemann, hand¬ 
ing his friend an open letter. 

Scherbitz read it through, and said, with some ap¬ 
pearance of emotion— 44 Mon ami! your papa is a dear, 
charming old gentleman, whose whole heart is full of 
kindness for his Friedemann; every line of this letter 
expresses it. May he have a long and happy life! 
But I pray you, for the thousandth time, to recollect 
that il is quite impossible to satisfy, honestly, all the 
claims of such distinguised virtue of the olden time. 
Believe me, mon ami t the time will come when we, 
madcaps as we now are, shall be pointed out as wig- 
blocks that frown upon the disorderly behavior of our 
juniors. The wheel of time rolls on, and no mortal 
hand can check its course; it should suffice that we 
keep ourselves from falling, and being crushed in the 
du9t beneath it.” 

44 Can we do that ?” 

44 Mon ami!' 1 Do /not stand, albeit I am a page 
forty years old ? And look you, I know that I shall 
remain so, as long as I serve my lord faithfully. I 
might have opposed the all powerful minister, and the 
country would have glorified me; yet I am a page , 
no captain, at forty years of age! 1 have been the 
talk of the capital, yet I stand firm!” 

44 And your consolation ?” 

44 A knowledge that it ha3 always gone thus in the 
world; that I am not the first whose life is a failure; 
that I shall not be the last; a perverse determination 
to live through a life which a thousand others would 
end in despair; in fine, curiosity to see what will be 
the end of the whole matter. Be reasonable, mon ami ! 
I am really something of a hero! Were I an artist, as 
you are, I should have nobler consolations, than per¬ 
verseness and curiosity. Enough, of my own insignifi¬ 
cance ; but let me ask you, have you forgotten the 
heroic Handel, whom, three years ago, you welcomed 
here in the name of your father?” 

44 How could I forget that noble being ?” 

44 Ab, there I would have you, friend ! You tell me 
yourself, Handel is not, as an artist, like your father; 
his fantasy is more powerful, his force more fully deve¬ 
loped; he soars aloft, a mighty eagle in the blaze of 
eternal light, while your father, a regal swan, sails 
majestically over the blue waters, and sings of the 
wonders of the deep. Well! we all know Monsieur 
Handel an honorable man—a man comme il faut ; yet, 
how different is be from your father! What the one, 
in limited circles, with calm and earnest thought, labors 
after, what he accomplishes in his silept activity—the 
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other reaches amidst the tumult of a stormy life ; amid 
a thousand strifes and victories. Yet your father honors 
and loves him, and blames him not for the path by which 
he travels towards the goal. It is also your path, and 
is not the worst that you might take. So— en avanl — 
mon ami t” 

“You forget,” said Friedemann, gloomily, “you for¬ 
get that Handel, in all his wild and agitated life, never 
lost himself; and that his belief was such as he might 
acknowledge even to my inflexible father.” 

“That, I well remember, friend; and also that if 
Hfindel had been born in 1710, instead of 1087, he 
must have had more liberal views of certain things than 
ho now has, if he thought it worth while to spend time 
upon matters of belief at all. He is a mighty musician; 
he lives and lets live; and credit me, did, as others do, 
before he was your age; Faustina Hasse could tell you 
many pretty stories thereof, if she placed not so much 
stress upon outward demeanor.” 

“ He never played the hypocrite to his father!” 

“ Because it was not worth while to lie to the old 
dupe; and now, mon ami , do not flatter yourself you 
can mislead a page forty years old ! To speak fairly 
and honestly, your repentance and your— pour ainsi 
dire —profligacy, have a cause very different from that 
you have chosen to assign. I tell you, between us, 
there is another secret, whose discovery you dread far 
more than the unmasking of your petty hypocrisy.” 

Friedemann reddened as he asked, “What do you 
mean, Von Scherbitz?” 

“ Ha, ha !” laughed the page, “ you need not look so 
gloomy, because I have guessed the truth. * Non, non, 
eher ami , if you really wish to keep your secret, you 
must govern your eyes better, when the name, 1 Natalia’ 
is uttered. Parbleu ! your la9t night’s behavior oppo¬ 
site the minister’s palace, was not necessary to convince 
me, that you have looked too deeply into the dark eyes 
of the little countess.” 

The flush on Friedemann’• cheeks gave place to a 
deadly paleness ; but mastering his emotions by a 
violent effort, he said, in a husky voice— 

“ You have discovered all; but you will be silent— 
will you not?” 

“ O ma foi! said I not, mon enfant , that I only 
warned you lo be cautious before others ? I will be 
silent, os a matter of course, and so, no more of it. 
Farewell! I am going to the guard-house, to see the 
happy waking of our noble chamberlain! You go lo 
church, to edify the faithful with your organ-playing; 
come afterwards to Seconda’s, where the groom shall 
give a splendid breakfast as his ransom. Courage ! be 
not too philosophical! I hate the old Italian who 
made you so melancholy !” 

The page departed, and Friedemann, having dressed 
himself, left his house to go to the church of Saint 
Sophia. 

The service was at an end; the organ’s last tones 
died tremulously along the vast arches, like the sighs of 
a suppliant angel. All was still again, and the worship¬ 
pers departed from the sanctuary. Friedemann, too, 
arose, closed the instrument, and descended from the 


chair, more composed, if not more cheerful, than be 
had gone there. Just as he was going out, he felt 
himself clasped in a pair of vigorous arms; and looking 
up, with a joyful cry of—“ Ah, my father!” flung him¬ 
self on the bosom of Sebastian Bach. 

“ God’s grace be with thee, on this new year’s morn,” 
cried Sebastian, clasping his son to his heart. “And 
my best blessing ! Yea, a thousand, Friedemaim l 
You made my heart leap, ere yet I saw you, with pore 
joy! Truly, you have bravely— greatly acquitted your¬ 
self, in this morning’s work! Ay, you know, to make 
others skilful in our sacred art, was ever my pride; 
Heaven will not reckon with me for presumption! nor 
must you take it for such, when I say—that as you were 
always my dearest pupil, you have become my best l 
Now conduct me to your lodgings, Master Court-orga¬ 
nist ; Philip is already there, and unpacking; for eight 
days I purpose to tarry with my Friedemann. We 
have been long separated, and though you wrote me 
charming letters, that, as you know, between father and 
son, i9 not like discoursing face to face, with hand in 
hand !” So saying, he took Friedemann’s arm with 
affectionate pleasure, and walked with him towards his 
dwelling, talking all the while. 

A new surprize awaited Friedemann there; for his 
younger brother, Philip Emanuel, in the three years 
that had flown since his departure from Leipzig, had 
grown a stately youth, and, as his father testified, a 
ripe scholar in his art. He was a gay, light-hearted 
boy, “ a little ’subtle upon the organ,” as his father 
observed, with a smile, “ and certainly more at home 
on the piano; but a true and pious spirit, that scorned 
disguise.” 

Friedemann suppressed a sigh at tho last remark of 
Sebastian, and gave his brother a heartfelt welcome. 
A servant in a rich livery interrupted the conversation. 
He presented a note to Friedemann, and said he was 
ordered to wait for an answer. Friedemann colored as 
he took the billet, opened it, glanced at the contents, 
and said briefly, “I will be there at the appointed 
hour.” The servant bowed and disappeared. 

“ Ha!” observed Sebastian, with a smile, “ it seems 
our court-organist has to do with very distinguished 
people.” 

“ It was the livery of the lord Premier,” said, Philip. 

Sebastian started, and asked, “ Eh, Friedemann, is it 
so? A domestic of his excellency, the Count von 
Brubl, comes to your house ?” 

“He was sent,” replied Friedemann, with some 
embarrassment, “ only by the niece of His Excellency, 
the Countess Natalia.” 

“ Eh ? you are acquainted with the young lady, 
then ?” 

“ She is my pupil. This billet instructs me to come 
to her this afternoon, to arrange a concert she wishes 
to give, on her aunt’s birtb-day.” 

“Eh? how come you to such an honor? I thought 
those matters were under the jurisdiction of M. Hasse?” 

“ My dear father, as the young lady’s music-master, 
I cannot well decline commissions of the sort, especially 
as they here promote one’s reputation. With regard to 
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M. Hum, he departed hence early this morning; we 
■hall no more have the pleasure of hearing new songs 
from him.” 

44 Haste gone hence ?” repeated Sebastian, with 
astonishment— 44 the excellent, amiable Haste ? Eh ? 
where is he gone ? Tell me, Friedemann !” 

44 It is a long story,” replied his son, with a meaning 
glance at his young brother. 

The father understood the hint. 44 You may go ’till 
meantime, Philip,” he said, “ and amuse yourself by 
seeing the city.” Philip bowed obediently, gave his 
hand to his brother, and quitted the room. “ Now, my 
ton,” said Sebastian, 44 we are alone; what has hap* 
pened to M. Haste ?” 

Friedemann gave him an account of Hasse’s depar¬ 
ture—of his contemplated journey to Italy, and the well 
known cause of his disquiet and exile. Bach listened 
attentively; when his son had ended, he said, confi¬ 
dentially— 44 It was right that Philip should not hear 
■uch a tale—and that you suggested it to me, to send 
him away. Hem! at court, indeed, all is not as it 
■hould be ; there is much said in our Leipzig, as I could 
tell you, about it. Well, one must not listen to every¬ 
thing ; our most gracious elector and sovereign means 
well with bis subjects, and whoever is a faithful subject, 
will acknowledge that, and speak not of things which 
he who commits them has to answer for. We will say 
no more about it; you will go this afternoon to her gra¬ 
cious ladyship, and I warrant me, know how to demean 
yourself. I have cared enough, methinks, for your 
manners.” Friedemann pressed his father’s hand, and 
looked fondly on the good old man. 44 Tell me, now, 
sir court-organist,” continued the elder Bach, 44 what 
you have been doing of late. You have sent me but 
little for a long while; I hope you have not been idle.” 

44 Surely not, my father! I have worked assiduously, 
but have done little that satisfied me; and what does 
not satisfy me, I would rather destroy, than venture 
before the world. In art, one should accomplish the 
best, or nothing at all.” 

44 No, no!” cried Sebastian, interrupting his son; 
44 that would be, indeed, a hard condition for many, for 
the greatest number among those who earnestly and 
honestly devote themselves to art, who find therein, 
often, the only consolation and happiness of their lives. 
The chosen are few—the called are many ! And trust 
me, Friedemann, the called are not held in less esteem 
for the sake of the chosen, if they prove themselves true 
laborers ! Art is like love. We all bear and cherish 
love in our hearts, and whether the bosom is covered by 
a regal mantle, or by a beggar’s cloak, love, which 
dwells within, owns but one home—Heaven. Could 
the highest and the best alone avail in art, how should 
we and our equals stand ? I can do little, but my will 
Is honest, and vast is my reward ! Yes ! I am, as re¬ 
gards earthly good, like the poor man in the Evangelist; 
yet I would not exchange with a monarch ! I rejoice 
in humility over my success, great or small, as it may 
be, and for the rest, I submit me to the will of God !” 

44 Oh, that all had your apprehension of Art, my dear 
Father; that all would strive to practise it as you do!” 


44 You will, my boy!” said Sebastian, tenderly. 44 1 
find much that is excellent in your Fugketten. Be not 
too severe with yourself; and remember that the fresh, 
free impulses of a young heart, are ever accordant with 
the dictates of justice and truth.” 

44 They are, indeed !” murmured Friedemann, gloomi¬ 
ly- 

Hi* father continued— 44 Since we are permitted, my 
boy, to meet on this new-year’s morning, allow me to 
ask how it stands with you in other respects! Eh, 
Friedemann, will you not soon seek out a wife among 
the daughters of the land ? I warrant me, the court- 
organist need not seek long, to find a comely and wil¬ 
ling damsel. Eh T speak, boy!” 

44 Dear father! there is time enough !” 

44 Pah! pah! I was not as old as you are, when I 
espoused your mother, and by my faith ! I would have 
married sooner, if I had had my place. Sa make 
haste, Friedemann ! 4 Early wooed, has none rued!’” 

44 It is a serious step, father.” 

44 That is very certain, and I am sure you would not 
take it precipitately; but I pray you, dear son, do it 
speedily. How merry a grandfather I shall be ! and if 
the child is a boy, he must be named after me; and I 
will teach him his first notes. Ay, ’tis veiy true, mar¬ 
riage is no child’s play; I can tell you, son, I have 
toiled unweariedly, oft oppressed with care, to furnish 
you, my boys and girls, with your daily bread. Yet, has 
not the Almighty blessed my labors! Have I not 
brought you all up happily, to be brave men, and skil¬ 
ful musicians? It is singular, Friedemann, that from 
my great grandfather down, all the sons of the Bach 
family have had taste and talent for music. Friede¬ 
mann, do me a favor, and take a wife with all speed; 
if your boys have the hereditary genius—ha! how de¬ 
lighted I shall be! Look you—as I wrote down my 
last fugue, I thought of my sons, and of you, particu¬ 
larly, and confessed myself happy! I used often te 
think I might write something, like the old masters, 
which, centuries hence, could edify and delight men— 
that they would love my memory. May I be forgiven 
if there was aught of worldly arrogance in the thought. 
Now, however, I have become less ambitious; but I 
have one vision, in which my fancy will revel as long as 
I live! It is this—how rapturous will it be—when all 
the Bachs meet together in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and unite in singing to the glory of God—their 4 halle¬ 
lujahs * resounding for ever and ever in the presence of 
the Uncreate—who was, and is, and shall be ! Friede¬ 
mann ! child of my heart! let me not miss you there!” 

44 Father!” cried the young man, and sank overpow¬ 
ered at Sebastian’s feet. 

The elder Bach, unacquainted with the wo that 
struggled in his son’s breast, saw only, in his agitation, 
a burst of filial feeling. He laid both hands on the 
head of the kneeling youth, and said, devoutly, 44 God’s 
peace be with you, my Friedemann, now and ever, 
amen!” 

Friedemann arose, pale, but with a smile on his 
face. He kissed his father’s hand, and slowly withdrew 
from the apartment; but scarcely was the door closed 
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behind him, than he rushed impetuously through the | 
hall, down the steps, and through the streets to the 
open space, where he threw himself on the frozen earth, 
hid his burning forehead, and cursed aloud his mise¬ 
rable being. 

After the lapse of an hour, haring collected and com¬ 
posed himself, he returned to his father, snd conversed 
with apparent cheerfulness. The elder Bach, chatted 
at table with Philip, who was required to give him an 
account of all the magnificence he had seen in the capi¬ 
tal. The splendor of Dresden had reached its utmost 
under the administration of the luxurious and prodigal 
Count von Bruhl ; and no court, not even that of 
Vienna, rivalled the Polish Saxon in this respect. * 

After dinner, the father reminded his favorite that it 
was time to dress, so as to be in season at the minister’s 
palace; and Friedemann hastened to do so. With a 
beating heart, with feelings that partook both of plea¬ 
sure and despair, he found himself at the palace. As 
he entered the hall, a side door was suddenly thrown 
open, and a small man, with striking features, soft, clear 
blue eyes, richly dressed, and with a blaring star on his 
breast, came forth; it was the minister himself. As 
Friedemann stopped and bowed to him, he advanced, 
speaking in the gentlest and blandest tone imaginable— 

“Ah! bon jour, Monsieur Bach! Much happiness 
with the new year 1 My niece has sent for you ! I am 
pleased to see you so punctual; I see, with satisfaction, 
you are attached to our house, and shall remember your 
zeal when it will do you good. I shall improve the 
first opportunity to convince you by deeds, of my good 
will. Now, to the Countess!” 

He nodded to the young man, smiled, and skipped 
out of the door, and down the steps to his carriage, 
which soon drove away with him. 

Young Bach looked after him, and murmured to 
himself, “ Can he have guessed my secret t The smile 
of that man ever bodes disaster! Well, come what 
may, what can make me more wretched than I am ? 
On, reprobate!” He crossed the hall, and passed 
through one of the galleries towards the apartment of 
the Countess Natalia. 

41 This way,” said the maid, who was waiting for 
him in the ante-room, and without further announce¬ 
ment, she opened the door of the cabinet, where Natalia, 
charmingly dressed, was reclining on a divian. Friede¬ 
mann entered. 

Natalia arose quickly, and stood a moment gazing 
earnestly on her visitor. She might have seen twenty 
summers; her figure was not tall, but perfectly symme¬ 
trical, and voluptuous in its rounded fullness ; her head 
was beautiful, though not classical in its contour; a 
curved nose, and a pair of well defined, though deli¬ 
cately-pencilled eyebrows, gave an expression of deci¬ 
sion and pride to her countenance, while the exquisite, 
rosy mouth, and the eyes shadowed by their long lashes, 
exhibited more the character of softness and tenderness. 
A profusion of dark hair floated ueconfined over her 
neck, and relieved the outline of her somewhat pale, 
but lovely face. 

She stood still a moment, before Friedemann, who 


cast down his eyes embarrassed; then approaching, she 
laid her small white hand lightly on bis shoulder, and 
said, in a mild voice—“Tell me, Bacb, what were you 
doing last night so late, opposite our house!” 

Friedemann raised his dark, flashingeyesto hers, but 
dropped them the next instant. Natalia continued—' 14 1 
snw you plainly, as I stepped a moment out on the 
balcony for a breath of fresh air—and I knew you at 
once. You were leaning against the castle wall; it 
seemed as if you were waiting for some one. Come— 
Bach, answer me!” 

The young man struggled down his emotions, and 
after a pause, said coldly—“You sent for me, most 
gracious Countess, to honor me with your commands 
respecting the arrangement of a concert.” 

Natalia turned her back pettishly, and cried in an 
angry and disappointed tone— 44 Thus—haughty roan! 
you thank me, too weak of heart! for my trust—for my 
concessions ! Out on thee, ungrateful man !” 

Friedemann’s pole face became crimson, and In a 
subdued voice, which had something in it absolutely ter¬ 
rific, from the deep sorrow and the wild passion it 
expressed, he replied— 44 What shall I—what can I say 
to you ? Look at me, and enjoy your triumph! You 
have made me wretched—but I conjure you, let me have 
the only consolation that remains—the conviction that I 
alone am to bear the wrath and curse of offended 
heaven!” 

44 Friedemann!” cried the maiden, shocked, and she 
turned again to him, her eyes suffused with tears— 
* 4 spare me, master, this agitation, I entreat you!” 

44 1 will not /” returned the young man, impetuously, 
44 1 will not spare you! you hare yourself torn open, in 
cruel sport, the wounds of this heart! Look, how it 
bleeds! and yet, oh, fate, cannot cease to beat! I will 
not spare you! you are the only being on earth, to whom 
I dare unveil myself; I have purchased that right, with 
my happiness here and hereafter; and this only, last 
right, none shall tear from me! I gave you all! truth 
for falsehood—pure, undying love, for frivolous, heartless 
mockery!” 

44 1 mocked you not!” protested Natalia, looking 
earnestly at him. “Believe me, I meant well.” 

44 With me f Did you love me !” 

44 Ask me not.” 

44 Natalia, answer! did you love me 7” 

44 How can it help you, if I tell you I loved! Are we 
not parted for ever!” 

44 No! by my soul! no ! If you love me, nothing on 
earth shall part us! For the sake of your love, mark 
me—I would not spore even the heart of my father, 
though it should cost his life! But I must know—if you 
have loved—if you yet love me! If you have not, if 
you do not, I will ask—woman! wherefore did you 
tempt the free-hearted youth, who lived but for his art, 
with encouraging looks and flattering words! Where¬ 
fore did you give—” 

44 Hold, unhappy man!” 

44 Wherefore!” repeated Friedemann, with a burst of 
passionate grief. 
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“I honored your mind—your genius—your heart.” 

44 And you loved me not ?” 

44 You will madden me with these questions!” 

44 And you loved me not V ’ 

44 1 could not see you suffer—I wished to restore your 
peace—to have you acquiesce—” 

44 All, that you gave without love, 1 despise ! If you 
do love me, how cam you bear to think of becoming the 
wife of another ?” 

44 Ah! you know well, my station—the will of my 
uncle—” 

44 And my happiness, my peace is nothing to you?” 

44 Why can you not be calm—happy, when you know 
that ray affection is still yours—that I can never love 
another!” 

Friedemann’s brow kindled, he stamped fiercely with 
bis foot, and muttered— 44 Hypocrite, liar, coward ! and 
all for the sake of a coquette!” 

44 Your passion makes you unjust and weak,” said 
Natalia, with displeasure. 44 1 am no coquette. Is not 
the story of my education familiar to you ? My parents 
died early; they were poor, but descended from one of 
the oldest families in the land; my proud uncle, whose 
nobility was younger, surrounded me with all the state j 
and splendor his power could command. I will not 
indulge in self commendation, for I early perceived the 
worthlessness of all this magnificence; but it is some¬ 
thing , that I yielded not to temptation, which, in the 
midst of pomp and luxury, approached me in a thousand 
enticing shapes. It is much; I dare commend myself, 
therefore, and be proud; for I had no loving, careful 
mother, to teach me the lessons of virtue. I grew thus, 
to womanhood, flattered by puppets, by venal slaves, by 
smiling fools, for I had not yet seen man. I saw you— 
I loved you ; must I excuse to you my too mighty love?” 

44 Ah! Natalia! what must I think? You love me, 
yet scorn to be my true and wedded wife! You love 
me, and will marry the creature of your uncle, whom you 
regard with indifference—with aversion! Must I never 
know what to make of you T” 

44 You must know that calculation impels me not to 
this step, but a sense of duty.” 

44 Sense of duty?” 

44 Yes! and towards you. I feel that as your wife I 
could never make you happy—could never be happy 
myself. You are a great artist, can accomplish much ; 
but you cannot rise beyond a certain sphere—and I— 
think you it would be so easy for a princely maiden to 
fulfil the duties of a quiet citizen’s wife ? And, were I 
willing to sacrifice all for you, where should we find a 
refuge from the pursuit of my incensed uncle? Nay—if 
we even found that, in some desert solitude, how long 
could the high-minded, ambitious artist, endure this 
inglorious concealment ?” Friedemann looked mourn¬ 
fully on the ground, and was silent, the lady continued 
—“ If I knew you discontented, could I be happy ? Or 
you, if you saw my grief? I will do all for you that a 
woman in my circumstances con do for her beloved; 
my uncle’s minion can never obtain any portion of my 
heart. I will live for you alone ! And you—live for 
your art and me!” 


44 And must I enjoy your affection as a dishonorable 
thief?” asked Friedemann, angrily. 

44 Our regard cannot remain concealed—yet, for your 
sake, I will bear the condemnation of the world !” 

44 And the world’s scorn ? No—you shall not ! The 
woman whom I love—for whom I am miserable—for 
whose sake I have deceived father, brother, friends— 
that woman shall none dare to scorn! Farewell, 
Natalia ! we never meet again ! Be, what your future 
husband is not—be noble and true! And believe me, 
low as I am sunk, all virtuous resolution has not yet left 
my heart! I must be unhappy, but no longer utterly 
wretched, for you shall esteem me!” 

44 Friedemann!” cried the maiden, and threw herself 
weeping on his breast, 44 1 honor, I admire you!” 

Here the waiting maid entered hastily, and not with¬ 
out alarm, announced the minister’s approach. 

44 Recollect yourself!” whispered Natalia, as she dis¬ 
engaged herself from the arms of her lover. 

44 The minister cried in a cordial tone as he entered— 
44 Ha! Monsieur Bach, here still? I am delighted to 
see you again. • Well, ma ckire niice /” turning to the 
blushing girl, 44 how goes it? Is all arranged for the 
concert—and will it suit?” 

44 1 hope so, most gracious uncle !” 

44 That is charming, my love ; my wife will be enchan¬ 
ted with this kind attention. You, my dear Monsieur 
Bach, will certainly arrange all for the best, of that I 
am assured. Come very often to my house! under¬ 
stand—very often! I place the highest value upon you 
and your talents.” 

The young man thanked him, somewhat bewildered, 
and took his leave. 

44 A strong head, and great, great talent,” observed 
the minister, looking after him, while he took a pinch 
from his jewelled snuff-box. He said more in his praise, 
then passed to indifferent subjects, and at length retired 
from the apartment, after having pressed his lips to the 
white forehead of his niece, who dutifully kissed his 
hand. 

As Friedemann left the palace, the Page rushed hastily 
from round a corner to him, and asked— 44 Whither?” 

44 Home!” 

44 Not there. Come with me instantly to Faustina’s.” 

44 Are you mad ?” 

44 More reasonable than yourself, mein engel / Out 
on the blindness that cannot see the trap the wary bird- 
catcher has laid for the bird!” 

44 What mean you? What is the matter?” 

44 Sacre-bleu! Come to Faustina’s with me, or yon 
are to-night on the road to Konigstein! The Lord 
Minister knows all!” And he led him away. 

Twilight had come on; Philip had called for lights, 
and placed himself beside his father, who, sitting at the 
table, was di ligently perusing Friedemann’s last exercises 
and compositions, giving what he had read to his son, for 
the same purpose. At last, looking up, be asked— 
44 Well, Philip, what think you of our Friedemann?” 

44 Ah, father,” replied the lad, 44 do not make sport of 
me ! But, indeed I know not how to express what I 
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think and feel. I am moved, rapt—I admire my 
brother. It seems to me often as if I were reading 
something of yours; and then all is again so strange to 
me—so different from yours—I feel troubled—I know 
not why. In short, I cannot feel undisturbed joy in 
these compositions.” 

Sebastian looked grave and thoughtful for a moment, 
then turning, with a smile, to his son, he said— 

44 Yes, Philip, there is to me also something strange 
and paradoxical in Friedemann’s works; and this is 
more the case in his exercises and sketches, than in his 
finished pieces; yet I am not disturbed; yea, I deeply 
rejoice therein.” 

“Rejoice?” repeated Philip, and looked doubdngly 
on his father; the latter continued— 

* 4 1 know what you mean by this question; your own 
light, glad spirit, accords not with the earnest, oft 
gloomy character displayed in Friedemann’s works. 
Heaven knows, he inherits not the gloomy from me, 
though I have always dealt earnestly with art; but, 
observe, Friedemann’s character is not yet fixed.* All 
assures me there is something great in the man; but 
he is hardly yet determined how to develope it. He 
seeks the form, by which he shall represent what lives 
within him. I have examined closely and dispassion¬ 
ately; it is not a father’s partiality that leads me to 
speak as I do. Friedemann seeks for himself a new 
path to the goal. Will he succeed ? I hope so, when 
I reflect that every strong spirit has sought and dis¬ 
covered a new path, winning what his predecessor 
would have given up os impossible. I know not if I 
deserve so high a degree of praise as has been accorded 
to me; but this I know, Philip, and acknowledge, that 
from her origin, Art has ever advanced, and still advan¬ 
ces, and that her temple is not yet completed. Will it 
ever be? I think not; for the perfect dwells not on 
earth ; yet, therefore, is Art on earth so divine and eter¬ 
nal, that we may ever long for her fairest rewards, and 
strive after them with our best strength.” 

44 It is so,” said Philip, struck with his father’s re¬ 
mark ; 44 if one thinks he has accomplished something 
worthy, he soon finds there exists in his fantasy images 
far nobler and fairer, than with all his industry and taste 
he can produce.” 

The conversation was interrupted by a stout knock 
at the door. The elder Bach answered by a 44 Come 
in!” the door opened, and two tall men entered, and 
inquired for the court-orgunist. 

44 1 expect my son every moment,” answered Bach, 
and asked if the gentlemen had any message to leave. 
They replied that they were friends of the court-orga¬ 
nist, and would wait for his coming. They seated 
themselves without farther ceremony; Sebastian also 
resumed bis seat, and endeavored to introduce general 
conversation. But his politeness and his trouble were 
in vain; the two visitors only answered in monosylla¬ 
bles, and in a tone by no means encouraging, so that an 
awkward silence soon prevailed, and Sebastian, as well 
os Philip, wished, with all their hearts, for Friede¬ 
mann’s arrival. Still Friedemann came not; but after 
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the lapse of a quarter of an hour, the door was opened 
without a previous knock, and the page, von Scherbits 
entered. 

44 Bon soir /” cried he, in a different tone, while he 
fixed a keen look on the two strangers, who rose from 
their seats as they perceived him. 

44 Whom have I the honor—” asked Sebastian, some¬ 
what surprized at the unceremonious intrusion. 

44 Von Scherbitz,” replied he, 44 page in the service of 
His Majesty, and a friend of your son, Friedemann, if so 
be that you are the Elder Bach.” 

44 1 am,” returned Sebastian, smiling. 44 My son 
must be in soon; these gentlemen, also bis friends, are 
waiting for him.” 

“Friends?” repeated von Scherbitz, 44 Friends of 
Friedemann? So, so!” He placed himself directly 
before the two men, who were visibly embarrassed, and 
looked down. Tho page stood awhile In silence; at 
length he said in a cold, ironical tone, 44 Messieurs! 
you are come too late, in spite of the haste with which 
His Excellency thought proper to send you, and indeed 
you are here quite unnecessarily. Go, messieurs ! 
Carry your lord the compliments of the page, M. Scher¬ 
bitz, and tell him the court-organist, Bach, is with the 
Signora Hasse; I myself took him there, informed his 
majesty of my doing, as in duty bound, and have 
already obtained my pardon!” 

The two men started up and left the apartment, 
without answering a word; the page threw himself on 
a seat, and burst into loud laughter. 

The elder Bach, who knew not what to make of the 
whole scene, stood in blank surprize in the middle of 
tho room, looking inquiringly at Philip, who, with 
equally astonished and anxious looks, was gazing at the 
page. 

At length von Scherbitz ceased laughing, arose, ap¬ 
proached the old man, and said with earnestness and 
respect, 44 Pardon, Master Cantor, for my strange beha¬ 
vior; I will expluin it to you; I have much to commu¬ 
nicate, but to you alone. It concerns your son, Friede¬ 
mann—” 

44 My son?”— 4 My brother?’ cried Sebastian and 
Philip in the same breath. 44 Where is he?” 

44 As I told those men,” replied the page, 44 at the 
house of Signora Ilasse.” 

44 And what does he there 7” asked Sebastian. 

44 1 must tell you alone.” 

4< Go, Philip, to your chamber,” said the father 
mildly; and as tho boy lingered, he repeated with more 
earnestness— 44 go!” With a look of anxiety the youth 
retired. , 

Sebastian, full of serious misgiving, seated himself, 
and said, 44 Now, M. Scherbitz, we are alone; what 
have you to tell me of my Friedemann, whose friend 
you are pleased to call yourself?” 

44 1 am his friend!” said the page, not without feeling; 
44 and that I am, I have not first proved to-day!” 

44 And those two men, who marched off so quickly, 
when you told them my sou was at Madame Hasse’s?” 

44 Were in no way his friends— lout au cofUraire, 
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mon ami ! and on this account I wish to speak with 
you.” 

“ Speak, then, M. Scherbitz !” 

Scherbitz seemed at a loss in what manner to com¬ 
municate to Bach the information he could no longer 
keep from him. For the first time in his life, in the 
presence of that worthy old man, his bold levity deser¬ 
ted him. Sebastian sat opposite with folded hands, his 
clear and searching eyes fixed steadily upon him. 
Rocollecting himself, at last he began— 

“ Your son, Friedcmann, my good sir, has told me 
how different, even when a child, he always was from 
his brothers and sisters, in that, with an earnestness far 
beyond his years, he apprehended and retained what¬ 
ever moved his fancy.” 

“ Yes, yes, it was so!” exclaimed Bach. “This 
peculiarity endeared the boy to me at first; but in later 
years it has made me anxious for him.” 

“ You have brought him up strictly, sir.” 

“ Very strictly, M. Scherbitz; in the fear of God, as is 
a parent’s duty ! yet I have constrained him to nothing— 
and only when he was convinced, have I led him 
strictly to follow his conviction. He who discerns the 
truth and the right, and obeys it not, is either a fool or 
a knave; not a man!” 

“ Ah! my dear sir, may not an excess of strength 
lead a well-meaning man out of. the way; yea, even to 
his ruin 7” 

“ That is possible; but he should reserve his strength 
to struggle, not weakly yield. He should either rouse 
himself, and atone for his faults, or perish like a man.” 

“ Heaven grant the first!” murmured the page. 

“ Do you fear the last 7” asked Sebastian, quickly, 
and alarmed. 

“ No, M. Cantor; I trust Friedcmann’s strength to 
rise again.” 

“ To rise again 7 Monsieur, tell me, in few words— 
what of my son 7” 

“ Well, then ! you have brought up your son as a man 
of honor; but you, yourself, sir, are too little acquainted 
with the present ways of the world, to be able to shield 
him against the dangers that beset the path of youth, 
when, without a guide or counsellor, ho enters the great 
arena of life. Your son, ’till then, had known nothing 
of the world, beyond his paternal dwelling, and your 
church of Saint Thomas. He was called to Dresden. 
He was received as the son—as the first disciple of the 
famous Sebastian Bach; it was soon found that he was 
himself a master in his art. Esteem, admiration, were 
his; the great treated him with favor, his inferiors 
flattered him as the favorite of the great. Is it surpri¬ 
zing that his head was somewhat turned, and that he 
forgot his place 7 Yet all would soon have been right 
again, when he learned to separate appearances from { 
realities; but, as ill luck would have it, the young 
Countess de Bruhl employed him as her music-master. 
In a word, your son loves her!” 

“Is the boy mad?” cried Bach, angrily, and rising] 
from his chair. 

“ Gently, papa!” interrupted the page; “ if you knew 
the young Countess, you would confess, that for a young 


man like join* son, it would be impossible not to love 
her; particularly as she was resolved to be loved; and, 
in truth, she has excellently well managed it!” 

Sebastian sank again on his seat, and his brow be¬ 
came clouded; the page continued— 

“Friedemann struggles bravely against his passion, 
but the little Countess would not allow resistance.” 

“ Poor Friedemann !” sighed the father. 

“ When the first violence of his passion was over, he 
thought upon his father. He would have torn himself 
from his beloved—but could he ? ought he 7 Every 
thing w'as against their union. Was he to discover all 
to you, who had uo misgiving? Disturb your peace, 
and that of your family ? He resolved to bear all the 
anguish alone; the resolution was a noble one, but it 
made him so much the more wretched, since be, who 
so reverenced truth, had to dissemble with his father.” 

. “ Cease, M. Scherbitz!” said Sebastian, in a low, 
mournful voice. 

“I have little more to say, M. Cantor. “Friede- 
mann’s conscience gave him no peace day or night; and 
he suffered much from the fear of discovery He fled 
to dissipation for relief; there were about him younger 
and older libertines. Thus I became acquainted with 
him; I, whose life has been an error! I would fain 
have aided him ; but I saw then was not the time. His 
grief was too new; his passion reigned too fiercely in 
his breast; I looked to time for the cure, and sought 
only to keep him from too wild company. I was not 
always successful. He himself has broken off his con¬ 
nection with the Countess.” 

“ Heaven be praised !” cried Sebastian with joy; the 
page continued— 

“First hear me out, M. Cantor; the minister dis¬ 
covered their intimacy. He swore your son’s destruc¬ 
tion—there I have baffled him; but I cannot prevent 
the necessity of Friedemann’s quitting this place.” 

“ It needs not!” said Sebastian, with quickness. 
“ My poor son shall go hence; he needs comfort, and 
he can find it only with me!” 

“ He may come to you, then 7” asked Scherbitz.” 

“ What a question ! Where is the father who can 
repel his unhappy child 7 And I know, sir, how 
unhappy my poor Friedemann must be; for I know, 
better than any other, his fiery soul! Bring him to me. 

I know he has ever loved his father; he must learn, 
also, to trust me with filial confidence !” 

“ My good sir !” cried Scherbitz with emotion, taking 
Sebastian’s hand, and pressing it to his bosom, “ had I 
hod such a father, I should have been something more 
than a page, in my fortieth year. Your Friedemann is 
saved!” 

He left the apartment. Sebastian looked sadly after 
him, and murmured to himself, “ Ah! you know not 
what is in my heart, and that I dare not speak the 
whole truth, if I Would save my boy! My fairest 
dream is melted away—the dream I indulged, of finding 
in my first born a friend, pure and true—such as I have 
sought my life long in vain! Oh! now I acknowledge, 
the truest friend, the purest joy, is Art! Without her, 
where should I find comfort 7 All thanks and praise to 
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Him who has given the children of earth such a com¬ 
panion through their pilgrimage of life!” 

He passed from the room into an adjoining dark one, 
where a small but excellent work of Silbcrmann’s was 
set up; he opened the piano, played a prelude, and 
began, with a full heart, the beautiful melody of an old 
song by Paul Gerhard, the first verse of which ran as 
follows:— 

“Commit thy ways, oh, pilgrim, | 

And yield thy sick heart’s sighs 
l T nln the faithful caring 
Of him who rules the skies!” 

More steady, more powerful rose the harmony; it 
filled the apartment, and was heard even in the streets, 
where it brought peace and consolation to more than 
one sick heart, as the passers by stopped to listen ! 

In a luxuriously decorated room, lighted by a splen¬ 
did astral lamp, reclined on a rich ottoman, Faustina 
Hasse, the most beautiful woman, and the greatest 
dramatic singer, not only of her own, but perhaps of all 
times. 

She wore a simple, white robe, of the finest material; 
a costly necklace of pearls was rivalled by the snow of 
her lovely neck; her lofty brow was somewhat paler 
than usual, and a touch of melancholy about her mouth 
softened the pride that generally ruled the expression 
of those exquisite features. 

41 Let him come in!” said she, carelessly, to the 
waiting-maid, who had just announced a visitor. The 
maid withdrew, and the minister, Count von Bruhl 
entered, with a low and courtly bow. Faustina replied 
by a slight inclination of her head, and without changing 
her own easy position, motioned him to a seat. The 
minister sat down, and began smilingly— 

44 My late visit surprizes you, does it not, Signora 7” 

44 1 am not yet aware of its object.” 

44 Oh, that is plain! I am a good spouse, as is known; 
in fourteen days comes my consort's birth-day, 1 
intend giving a fete, as handsome as my poor means 
will allow. But how will it surpass in splendor all 
other fetes in the world, if Faustina Hasse will honor it 
with her presence! Will the Signora let me sue in 
vain?” 

44 1 do not sing, my lord minister.” 

44 How have I deserved. Signora, that you should so 
misinterpret my well meant petition 7” 

44 Will His Majesty honor the feast with his pre¬ 
sence 7” 

44 He received graciously his most faithful servant’s 
petition, and was pleased to promise me.” 

44 Good—I will be there.” 

44 Divine Faustina! My gratitude is unbounded!” 

He kissed her hand, and was about to retire. Faus¬ 
tina started up hastily, and cried with flashing eyes— 

44 Hold—a word ! The minister stood still. 44 Where 
is Friedemann Bach?” asked she. 

The Count could not suppress a start of surprize, but 
he answered blandly— 44 This question, most honored 
lady, from you—” 

44 Where is Friedemann Bach?” repeated Faustina, 
with vehemence. 44 1 will know!” 


44 Well, then ; he is probably on the way to Koning- 
stein.” # • 

Faustina smiled scornfully, and asked— 44 For what?” 

44 To save him from yet severer punishment. The 
whole parish is disgusted at the scandalous life their 
court-organist leads, who, if he edifies the devotional 
with his organ-playing on Sunday morning, celebrates 
the wildest orgies with his fellow rioters, at Seconda’s, 
on Sunday night!” 

44 And what is done with his fellow rioters?” 

The Count von Bruhl shrugged his shoulders, and 
replied dejectedly— 44 They are of the first families.” 

44 And therefore pass unpunished? Very fair, my 
lord minister! But you are mistaken ; Bach is not on 
the road to Koningstein; he is here, in my house, and 
has seen his Majesty.” 

44 How, signora!” cried the Count, really shocked-r- 
44 what have you done ?” 

44 Silence—I command you !” # said Faustina, haugh¬ 
tily. The minister was silent, and she continued— 

44 His Majesty knows all; knows why you pursue the 
unhappy youth, and would bring unspeakable misery 
on the whole family—and such a family! Heartless 
courtier! You cannot comprehend the worth of such a 
man. Friedemann must leave this city, but he goes 
freely, and must not be unprovided for. Give him 
another place, one worthy of his genius. That is His 
Majesty’s will!” 

She left the apartment. The minister stepped, in 
much embarrassment, to a window, looked out into the 
darkness, and drummed with his fingers upon the pane. 
When he turned round, he saw Friedemann and the 
page, who had entered the room. There was a storm 
in his breast, but he suppressed all signs of agitation, 
and walking up to the young man, said in a gentle, 
though earnest tone, 44 Monsieur Bach, it grieves me 
much that you must leave us so suddenly; but since 
that cannot be helped, we must yield to what is una¬ 
voidable. You will go as soon as possible to Merse¬ 
burg ; the place of organist in that Cathedral is vacant, 
and I have appointed you to it. Adieu!” And he 
retired. 

44 Bravittimo , mon comic /” cried the page, laughing 
as he looked after him— 44 where is there a better actor f 
Roscius is a poor bungler to him! But now, mon 
ami ”—he turned to Friedemann— 44 come with me to 
your father. Courage ! he knows all.” 

44 All!” repeated the poet, and with a look of despair 
he followed his friend. They passed out into the open 
air. It was a clear winter’s night; the stars glittered 
in the deep blue firmament, recording, in burning lines, 
their hymn of praise to Infinite love; but in the heart 
of the young man dwelt hopeless anguish. 

The pious melody Sebastian sang, was yet unfinished, 
when they arrived at the house. They entered. Philip, 
who saw them first, hastened to tell his father. Se¬ 
bastian came into the room; as he approached his son, 
he said, 44 You come back to me—you are welcome !” 
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“Can you forgive me, father?” murmured Fricde- 
mann, fixing his looks gloomily on the ground. 

“You have deeply sinned against your first, your 
truest friend; but I trust you will have ability to amond 
and I have forgiven you !” 

“And without a word of reproach?” 

“ Your own conscience has suggested more than I 
could say; it is now my part to console you. Come 
with mo to our Leipzig, and if I alone canuot comfort 
you, why, the others shall help me !” 

“No, by my life!” cried Friedemann, looking up 
boldy. “ I pass not again the sacred threshold of my 
home, ’till I am worthy of you—or quite resigned to 
despair!” 

“ Is that your firm resolve?” asked Sebastian. 

“ It is, my father! Henceforward I will be true to 
you. I know not if I shall overcome this anguish, but I 
will struggle against it, for I have yet power! If victo¬ 
rious, more is won than lost! But if I am overcome—” 

“ Then come to my heart, Friedemann !” 

“I will!” 

Sebastian held out his hand to his son. Friedemann 
flung himself into his father’s arms. 

The next morning they parted. Sebastian returned 
to Leipzig, and Friedemann prepared for his journey to 
Merseburg. 

To be continued. 


Original. 


THE SAILOR BOY. 

God guard thee, sailor boy, when on the billow! 
Keep thee from tempests, and from Ocean's bed ! 

Long be his smile a halo o'er thy pillow— 

A crown of glory round thy youthful head ! 

Kneel thou when stars from forth the azure heaven, 
Come slowly to be mirrored round thy bark ! 

Then in the solemn hush of holy even, 

Pray, if thy heart be faint—thy “ soul be dark!” 

When from thy fevered dream in terror starting, 
Thou shalt look forth to meet thy mother’s smile, 

May memory freely from its stores imparting, 

Give hope anew thy sorrows to beguile! 

Though waters girt thee by no haven bounded, 

And thy tired vision wearies of the sea, 

Think of thy home by pleasant scenes surrounded— 
Of hearts whose anxious throbs are all for thee ! 

Thou who wert once with tenderest pity shielded- 
Whose boyish sorrows never passed unshared— 

These priceless blessings thou hast freely yielded, 
Nor can their faded beauty be repaired ! 

Thou may’st returns but chains so rudely broken 
Will ne’er again thy restless spirit bind ! 

Of untold love our prayers shall be the token— 

Of wishes precious, and with tears resigned ! 

Through weary days may Israel’s God direct thee; 
In clouds that temper the too fervent ray ! 

By night the fiery pillow still protect thee, 

A guide unerring ’mid thy trackless way. 


Original. 

THE BLOSSOM AND THE GREEN LEAVES. 

I dreamed that I was wandering in a garden, a very 
beautiful one, such as my waking vision hath never 
9een, and Fancy but seldom pictured to me. I had 
looked and admired, ’till, overcome with weariness, 
I sank down upon the green turf bank at my side, to 
collect, if possible, my scattered senses. Then there 
came over me a deep sense of the glory God has thrown 
over this lower world, and with it, such a feeling of my 
own physical and spiritual deformity, that I could but 
weep. ^ Ah ! why,” thought I, “ why is it thus 1 why 
is such a keen perception of the bright and beautiful, 
given to those who have so little within themselves 
calculated to waken, or keep alive such susceptibilities ? 
why, but to make them wretched, dissatisfied with them¬ 
selves, and envious of all that is beautiful around them ?” 
There was a low, sweet murmuring at my side, and I 
looked up. A flower of exquisite beauty was blooming 
near me; its colors were so pure, and so delicately 
blended, and in its form and position there was so much 
grace, that I could not refrain from audible admiration. 
Again I heard the same soft murmurs, and the Green 
Leaves—for from them the voice proceeded—replied, 
“Yes! so it is! they all admire the lovely Blossom, 
and bestow upon it every word of endearment and 
praise: but no one thinks of, or cares for the Green 
Leaves! Ah ! why were we made ? why live here 
from day to day to nourish and adorn and be despised 
for that proud beauty ?”—and the Green Leaves droop¬ 
ed, for they were sad—and I thought how like my own 
were their feelings. Again I looked up ; a fairy being 
stood over them; for she had heard their complainings, 
and hastened to comfort them. “ Ah ! my Green Leaves,” 
she said, “ why are you drooping? why are you envious 
of that fragile blossom ? May you not be os happy as 
that ? Reason with yourselves, sweet ones; would you 
all be Blossoms ? How then would you exist ? and if 
you could, where would the beauty be, without the vari¬ 
ety you now afford? Mortals would then be weary of 
the Blossoms, and sigh again for a Green Leaf. And 
what matters it though they do lavish their praises upon 
it now, and forget you t Do not their praises injure it ? 
Do they not rudely take it from its own sweet home, that 
it may minister, for an hour, to their enjoyment, and then 
throw it carelessly away to droop and die ? Beside, my 
Green Leaves, do I not love you as well as I do Blos¬ 
soms ? And to you, mortal, I would say, receive instruc¬ 
tion from this. I know what your thoughts have been 
—that, like the Green Leaves, you have been repining, 
because your Creator has denied to you that beauty 
which He has lavished upon Nature, and upon some of 
your fellow creatures. But mourn not; though God has 
made some as the sweet Blossoms, and some as the 
Green leaves, yet you are all equally beautiful in His 
sight, when you perform, with an humble heart, the 
duties he has assigned you.” The fairy vanished, and 
I awoke. It was only a dream, but I often think now, 
when mingling with the world, that there are compara¬ 
tively few Blossoms, while the Green Leaves are 
many but that God loves them all. viola. 
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THE SPECTRE STEAMER; 
OR, HUGH NORTHUP’S OATH. 

A TALE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * LAFITTF.,’ ‘ CAPT. KYD,* 4 THE QUADROON,' j 
‘BURTON,' ETC., ETC. 

* It was in the spring of 1839, that I left New-Orleans, 
in the splendid steamer Saint Louis, for Saint Louis. 
The morning was clear and brilliant, and the atmosphere 
of that agreeable elasticity which inspires the dullest 
with good spirits. We hacked out slowly and majesti¬ 
cally from our birth at the pier, and, gaining the mid- 
river, began to ascend the stream with rapid but stately 
motion. I stood upon the “ hurricane-deck,” with fifty 
other passengers, admiring the view of the city as we run 
•wiftly past it. Street after street terminating in a strait 
line in the cypress swamp, appeared and disappeared, j 
and turret, spire, and terrace receded rapidly in the dis- j 
tance. The half league of shipping lying “ three deep” 
against the pier, and waiting for their freight of cotton, 
presented a grand and imposing spectacle. They lverc 
Americans and of all European nations, principally Eng¬ 
lish and French; and as every ship wore her flag half- 
mast in honor of a captain of one of them who had died 
the day previous, their appearance was at once solemn 
(from association) and brilliant. Who that has ever 
visited New-Orleans in the winter season, can forget the 
fine effect of this wide-stretchingcrescent of shipping that 
enfolds the city at either extremity, like wings? 

At length we left behind us the shipping and the j 
huge cotton-presses lining the river shore abreast of it. 
The Capitol-like dome of the Saint Charles, the dark 
tower of the Cathedral, and the lofty roofs of hotels, 
sunk rapidly from the eye, or were lost in the smoke that 
overhung the city; and on either shore the eye was 
relieved by the agreeable substitute of sugar-fields, 
woodlands, and pretty villas. We shortly passed the 
picturesque village of Carrolton, with its handsome 
racing buildings and fine u course,” and the remainder 
of the day, sailed between noble sugar-plnntations, 
extending a league inland from the river. The eye never 
wearied gazing on the pleasant residences of the planters, 
with their steep dark roofs, light verandahs and vine- 
clad galleries, and upon the orangeries, gardens and 
groves of old trees, that thickly adorned the river banks 
for full thirty leagues above the city. The whole shore 
was, indeed, a continuous village of villas—a rural 
street, thronged with horsemen, private equipages, j 
visiting from plantation to plontion, foot-travellers, lads 
and maidens, negroes and negresses ! As we ran along 
close to the bank it was like driving through a village 
street; we could converse with the pedestrian on shore, 
peep upon the tea-table party in the open hall, and keep 
company with the bonnetless ladies, taking an airing, 
driving in their rapid barouches, on the lev£e. The 
whole scene was delightful and novel. 

At length night came on, and the horizon on every 
side was illumined with vast flames rising from pyramids 


of dried sugar-cane, which the slaves take pleasure in 
kindling at night. From the npper-deck the sight was 
grand, and as the darkness deepened and the fires 
increased in number and size, it became truly sublime. 
Before us, half an hour after sun-set, the whole horizon 
seemed in a blaze, and the red glare glowed and flushed 
the sky to the zenith. It seemed as if Tartarus was 
ahead, and that we were rushing into its fiery caverns! 
and, with the streaming sparks pouring from our black 
chimnies, the roar of the escape-pipes, and the thunder 
of the dashing paddles, the ** infernal” idea was, on 
reflection, hy no means diminished in its force. The 
night was still, and the flames rose in vast columnar 
height, o’ertopped by clouds of murky smoke, that, roll¬ 
ing sluggishly onward, eclipsed half the stars. The 
river, reflecting on its breast so many fires, seemed itself 
a lurid lake. I had never before, nor have I since, 
beheld so singular and wonderful a spectacle! We 
remained on deck ’till near morning, deeply interested 
in the extraordinary scene. For the distance of one 
hundred miles, which we run in the night, the fires 
blazed on either shore ’till morning! We seemed to bo 
sailing along in a sort of majestic triumph, our way 
illumined hy bonfires! Conceive a river a mile in breadth 
lighted for a hundred, nay, two hundred and fifty miles, 
as it proved to be, by columns of flame half a mile from 
each other, on either bank of the river. Such was oor 
first night on the Mississippi! 

The next day we ascended between shores less highly 
cultivated and far less picturesque. We had exchanged 
the wide sugar fields and the noble villas of the planters 
for cotton plantations and their ruder habitations. 
Baton Rouge, with its French-looking edifices, its old 
church and handsome barracks, with its beautiful subur¬ 
ban lawns and green esplanade, wooed and won our 
passing admiration. 

As the sun set, its last rays gilded the summit of the 
bold promontory on which Natchez is situated, and its 
effulgence was reflected back to us from its towers and 
domes and thousand windows. The next morning, we 
beheld the sun rise over the romantic city of Vicksburg, 
which is certainly one of the most imposing towns in the 
valley of the west, beheld from the water. On leaving 
this place, we began to enter the wild and vast region of 
that portion of the great valley, watered by the Missis¬ 
sippi, upon which the hand of cultivation has been but 
little bestowed. For hundred of miles this noble stream 
winds its majestic and tortuous way through an almost 
unbroken wilderness, save here and there, where an 
adventurous woodman has planted bis hut, and at long 
intervals on some favorite site some new settlement. It 
was on the fourth day after our departure from New- 
Orleans, that our huge steamer entered the wildest por¬ 
tion of this dark and inhospitable region. The gigantic 
forests stood silent and vast on either shore, as they 
had stood for centuries. Evening approached and we 
entered a narrow skute, but little broader than to giva 
room for the passage of the steamer, so that the shadows 
cast from either bank met mid-way in the channel, and, 
while twilight was yet in the sky, enveloped our course 
in the deepest gloom. Thus we went on, now winding 
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our way between an island and the main, now stemming 
the broad current of the full river, now hugging the shore 
to take advantage of the eddy. I had gone below at 
ten o’clock to retire; but feeling wakeful I took up 
“Hoffman’s Winter in the West,” and read until the 
steward simultaneously pronounced over my head— 44 It 
is twelve o’clock, sir,” and extinguished the cabin lamp. 

I then went to the deck to breathe a little fresh air 
before going to my state-room. On gaining the hurri¬ 
cane deck I was struck with the brilliancy and beauty 
of the night. The stars really sparkled and danced in 
the deep heavens, and the dark, still bosom of the river 
was as thick and dazzling with them as were the skies. 
How silent and dark reposed the walls of forests of 
cypresses on either hand ! How black their shadows 
that seemed to descend below the very foundations of 
the river! We were, at the moment, in the very centre 
of the stream, crossing over from one point to another 
to enter the 44 cut off,” across the peninsula of 44 Horse- 
Shoe Bend,” the mouth of which was indicated by a 
break in the shadows in the water ahead of us, rather 
than visible in the shore itself, which was dark and 
impervious to the eye. I walked forward as we neared 
it, to the pilot's-house, within which he stood at the 
wheel. He was a fine old weather beaten man, about 
fifty-four or five years of age, with just gray enough 
sprinkled amid his black locks to bear testimony to the 
long service he had seen. Loitering by his wheel of 
nights, 1 had gradually formed an acquaintance with 
him, and found he possessed a noble frankness of man¬ 
ner, good common sense, though uneducated, and much 
general intelligence, united singularly enough, to a 
strong bias towards superstition. He had been a 
boatman on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, before, said 
he, 44 Sich varmint as steamers was thought on.” His 
name was Paul Fink, and he was cousin to the celebrated 
Mike Fink, whom the late lamented Morgan Neville has 
immortalized in one of the happiest American tales ever 
written. 

I now approached him os he stood alone at his wheel, 
his head enveloped in a fox-skin cap, and his person 
wrapped in a white shaggy pea-jacket, (tor we were 
now in a latitude many degrees higher than New-Orleans, 
where four days before we had worn straw hats and 
summer garments. Forward of the wheel-house, twenty 
feet from us on the part of the deck above the boilers, 
sat one of the passengers smoking a German pipe—a 
very extraordinary looking man—dark, silent, and 
mysterious, who had attracted much curious notice on 
board, both from the passengers and crew, otherwise we 
were alone on the vast and silent deck. 

“A fine night, pilot,” I observed in an indifferent 
tone, os I wrapped my cloak closer about me and leaned 
against the window of the wheel-house. 

He made no reply at first, but fixing his eye steadily 
upon the boat’s course as she approached the mouth of 
the 44 Horse Shoe cut-off,” gave the wheel two or three 
fapid revolutions and shot into its narrow inlet with 
that Skilful and unerring certainty for which the 
pilots of the Mississippi are so remarkable. We now 


seemed sailing, so dark and gloomy was this passage, 
through a forest cavern, with only a narrow opening to 
the stars overhead. The long, pendant branches of the 
willows and cypresses, swept our decks, and the deep 
roar of our escape-pipes penetrated the lofty avenues of 
the eternal forest, and echoing and re-echoing, filled the 
wood with a continuous resounding thunder. Onward 
we went, our only guide through the gloomy passage, 
the stars twinkling between the trees, that, towering 
from either bank, nearly met their tops midway the 
channel. 

14 Yes, sir, a pretty night,” responded the pilot, after 
we had fairly entered the 4 shute,’ and casting a glance 
at the stars, he rolled his quid in his cheek, expectorated 
the superfluous juice, and gave his wheel a half turn to 
starboard. 

11 It surprizes me,” I said, after a moment’s silence, 
wishing to draw Paul into conversation, 44 that you can 
steer with such accuracy amid this deep darkness. The 
water and the forests are equally black to my eye—it is 
impossible for me to distinguish the bank and water¬ 
line of either side of the channel.” 

44 It’s all come o* practice, all practice,” he said, 
carelessly, 44 and then there’s somethin’, too, in the 
boat’s being used to the channel. Why this steamer 
knows every inch o’ the way between Orleans as well as 
I do. She’d make the trip alone, if she on’y know’d 
how to keep her steam up herself! Her old nose is just 
as familiar with the mouth of every 4 shute,’ as you are 
with the way to your own mouth! I could go to sleep 
here at my wheel, if 'twant for the discredit o' the thing 
if the cap’n should come up and catch an old pilot at it, 
and she’d run herself! But, talking o’ steam-boats run¬ 
ning themselves,” said Paul, ceasing his professional 
praise of his steamer, lowering his voice and speaking 
in an awed under tone; 44 there’s a boat on this river, 
sir, that has been runnin* alone this last twelve-month, 
and never has yet got to her port.” 

44 Ah, what is the story about her, Paul?” I inquired, 
seeing my superstitious friend was in the humor of 
talking. 

44 I’d tell it to you, especially as we are off agen Horse- 
Shoe Bend, if—” and hero Paul cast a suspicious and 
uneasy look towards the silent passenger, who, at that 
instant, rose from his seat and wrapping himself in his 
long, black cloak, began to pace the deck athwart-ships; 
44 I’d tell it you, sir, if that old hunks was out o’ the 
way. There’s somethin’ about that varmint I don’t 
much like! He’s on deck always all my watch, and the 
other pilot swears he is all his’n. Now a man what sits 
up all night and no watch to stand, is queer! I give 
sich critters a wide berth as I would an ugly snag. Do 
you like the varmint’s looks, stranger?” All this was 
spoken in a low tone close to my ear, as I leaned in the 
window of the pilot-house. 

44 1 don’t see any thing very suspicious in his loving 
the deck these fine nights,” I said, laughing; 44 you 
always find me here, Paul, during the most of your trick 
at the wheel.” 

44 That’s true, and glad I am to have you on deck in 
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my watch; but there’s a mighty difference, I tell ye, 
stranger, between a man that comes and talks like a 
Christian man .with the pilot when the boat is running 
steady aqd. he can listen to him, and one who never 
opens his crackers to man or beast, but goes stalking 
about the decks like a shadow in black, or sittin’ in the 
cap’n’s chair there, smoking a German pipe as if his 
insides was a furnace. No, no,” continued Paul, bring¬ 
ing bis wheel to half a dozen spokes, and eying the pas¬ 
senger suspiciously; 44 I tell you there is no good in 
him, and you’ll see before the trip is through.” Here 
the old pilot shook his head ominously, renewed his 
quid, and brought the boat to a point and a half, which 
he had let her fall off while talking. 

I watched for a few seconds, unconsciously, the move¬ 
ments of the mysterious passenger, against whom Paul 
had taken up so strong a prejudice, as he slowly paced 
the deck a few feet forward of the wheel-house, the fire 
in the bowl of his pipe glowing at every whiff and light¬ 
ing up his thin, swarthy visage. I could see in him, 
however, no more than a tall, thin, bilious looking gentle¬ 
man, either a Porteguese or an Italian, with dignified 
yet taciturn manners, one who loved the company of his 
pipe better than the companionship of his species. So 
turning from him I asked Paul to explain to mo what 
he meant by his wandering steamer, that had never 
reached her port. 

44 Well, I’ll tell it you, and there was never a better 
place to tell it than here in the Horse-Shoe-Bend, which 
God grant we were well out of.” 

44 Is it a dangerous place ?” I asked, struck by Paul’s 
earnest manner. 

44 For one league above and one league below, I never 
go through it without the prayers my mother taught me 
on my tongue. God help me! did you hear that ?” 

44 What?” I exclaimed, starting. 

44 That steamer ahead ! Do you hear her blow ?” he 
cried, in such real alarm, that I could not help sympa¬ 
thizing in it. After listening a moment, I could hear 
nothing but our own boat. He seemed also in a moment 
after to be convinced that he was mistaken, and was 
inclined to attribute the supposed noise of a coming boat 
to his fancy. 

44 By heaven, I could have sworn it!” he said, taking 
a relieved breath. 

44 Why should a boat coming down alarm you, Paul ?” 
I inquired. 

44 Did you ever hear of an earthly steamer coming 
dottm a shute, stranger ?” he asked, with something like 
slight contempt. 44 Don’t every Christian boat in 
descending the river, take the broad open stream to have 
the full advantage of the current? You don’t know 
every thing, stranger, yet!” 

I acknowledged my ignorance of a great many things, 
and begged him to relate what he knew about the lost 
steamer. Paul gave a preliminary turn to the wheel, 
discharged half a gill of distilled tobacco into the huge 
spittoon at his feet, and casting a suspicious glance after 
the mysterious passenger, who had walked aft, and was 
now indistinctly seen a hundred feet distant from us, 


standing over the stern of the boat, gazing down into the 
boiling wake—he thus began— 

44 You must know, stranger, Saint Louis has the finest 
steamers that runs on the Mississippi river! She takes 
a pride, as she ought, in makin’ ’em larger, handsomer, 
and faster than those of any other city. Louisville and 
Cincinnatti has more of ’em, but none of ’em can come 
up to the Saint Louis craft for prettiness from stem to 
stern and real race-horse speed. This here very identi¬ 
cal animal we are now walking at ten knots through this 
4 shute,’ is a specimen! Well, you see, the merchants 
vied with each other who should build the best boats, 
and the captain’s who should make the shortest trip 
between Saint Louis and Orleans. This very Saint 
Louis, you are now on board, I saw built and launched, 
and a prettier varmint never swam than she was when 
she had got her engines and boilers aboard, and started 
from the pier on the first trip to Orleans, with sixty 
thousand dollars in freight! Was’nt she a beauty? I 
was the first man that took her wheel and stuck her 
nose down stream! She steered like a duck! and she 
had scarcely shaken off the smell of the nigger-tracks on 
her decks in Saint Louis, before she was along side o’ 
the levee in Orleans! Three days and twenty-one hours 
runnin’ eleven hundred miles! See her walk up stream 
now ! Is’nt she a picture, stranger?” 

I having assented to the truth .of his panegyric upon 
his favorite boat, and Paul having brought the boat too 
from a yaw she had unkindly taken as he was warmly 
speaking in commendation of her, he thus continued— 

44 Well, you see, the^trip we made was a brag ! Not 
| a captain in Saint Louis could hold up his head after we 
got back in Jive days against stream! There was living 
there then, one Captain Hugh Northup, who had always 
hated our captain, the two having commanded rival 
steamers. It was said he bad been engaged in no honest 
livelihood before he came to Saint Louis, where be 
brought a great box of gold and silver with him and 
another of jewels. But somehow he grew in favor and 
invested money in steamboats, one of which he went 
captain of himself, and it was while running this boat be 
fell out with our captain for always beating him in his 
trips. So, you see, when he heard of our brag trip be 
swore like a pirate that he would beat it or be blown to 
the devil. Well, he sells out oil his shares in other 
boats, gets together all his money and turns too to build 
with it a steamer that shall beat every boat on the river. 
Well, stranger, he was a year at work on her, and a 
power of money ho laid out on her, and a pretty thing 
she was as ever two eyes looked upon. She was just 
I the size and tonnage of this here boat, the Saint Louis 
—but her model! was’nt it a beauty to look at? Our 
captain could never see it as she lay upon the stocks, 
without swearing and spitting out his quid. Many a 
good quid o’ old Virginny did that new boat make the 
cap’n lose. Well, stranger, this new boat was launched, 
and when she had got all her fixins aboard and lay along 
side the levee, she, a Icctlc bit , cut out in shine the 
Saint Louis, I tell ye. All her cabin works was 
mahogany and bird’s-eye, touched off with gilding. Her 
furniture was rich enough for tho President’s house, and 
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her carpet* alone coat twenty-four hundred dollar® ! 
Her engine and boilers were the beat that could be 
made in Ameriky. All Saint Louis came aboard to aee 
her, and Captain Northup gave a ball to a thousand 
people in her cabins. Well, he got her ready for her 
voyage; nothing was lackin’ to make her complete—not 
even a silver tooth-pick for the steward ! The day she 
was to sail, Captain Northup invited all the masters of 
the steamers in port and some of the big merchants to a 
sort of a dinner-breakfast at eleven o’clock, in the fore¬ 
noon. Every body went that was invited, because they 
knew the champaign would be spilled a few. And 
want itf I reckon it would take three schoolmasters to 
count the empty bottles! When the last bottle was 
brought on, and every toast had been drunk under the 
sun, Captain Northup got up on his feet, and with his 
champaign glass in his hand, said, in a loud tone so as 
to be heard by all— 

44 4 Now, gentlemen, I’ll give you a sentiment—T he 
Lucifer!’ (for so he had named his boat 4 ) and her 
crew /’ 

414 The Lucifer and her crew,* repeated fifty voices, 
and the toast was drank standing. 

44 4 Thank you, gentlemen,’ said Captain Northup, 
with a flushed cheek ; 4 now listen to me. There have 
been boasts of brag trips between Saint Louis and 
Orleans! Such boasters shall be for ever silenced by the 
Lucifer. I am her captain, and I’ve got the devil for 
my chief-engineer. I sail this day at four o’clock, for 
New-Orleans, and if she is one hour over three days on 
her trip, I’ll up steam and drive her to hell! I here 
swear to God , thut , slow trip or quick trip , I will take 
but one meal between the two ports /’ 

44 This mad oath was received by the excited table 
with uproarious applause, to which every man gave 
the coup, by dashing his empty glass upon the board. 
Hugh Northup looked round with triumph. 

44 The company broke up, and that afternoon the 
Lucifer left Saint Louis, in the sight of ten thousand 
spectators. I saw her from this very deck, for we lay 
there as she got under headway. In ten minutes she 
was out of sight, beyond the southernmost bend of the 
river! Never did I see a steamer walk out as she did! 
You’d have thought seventy devils were flying off with 
her down stream! Not a soul in Saint Louis but 
believed Hugh Northup would beat every other boat that 
ever floated!” 

Here the 44 reach,” opened a little, and Paul sus¬ 
pended his narration to bring the boat’s stem more 
sharply to the current, and as he did so, he looked 
around and listened with apprehensive expectation of 
hearing or seeing something unpleasant. 

44 Hark! by my soul, that was the blow of a boat!” 
he suddenly cried, grasping his wheel with a firmer 
hold. 

44 1 hear it,” I said, after a moment’s listening, 44 but 
it is a great distance off. Probably a steamer in Horse- 
Shoe-Bend, going down.” 

44 No—the Bend is off to the south-east of us, five 
miles across, and this comes from the north and west— 


dead ahead ! Do you hear it T It is coming nearer,” 
he erfed, with a voice husky with emotion and terror, if 
a stout old pilot like Paul Fink could feel terror. 

True enough, I could hear, as if about two miles 
ahead of us, through the forests, the deep regular blow¬ 
ing of a large class steamer. I listened, after witnessing 
Paul’s emotion, not without singular sensations as each 
booming note succeeding a louder and louder, reached 
my ear. 

44 Why should this coming boat alarm you, Paul V 9 I 
asked, on observing by the light of the wheel-house 
lantern that his face was rigid and pale, and that his lip 
muttered broken sentences of the Lord’s prayer. 

44 It is the Lucifer, Captain Hugh Northup,” he said, 
hoarsely, 44 from the day she left Saint Louis, she has 
never been heard off, in an honest and Christian way, 
and it is the seventh day of this month, a twelve-month, 
since she sailed. Lord have mercy on the souls of 
those who sailed with that captain !” 

44 She has been heard of then ?” I asked, with much 
interest, as the regular blow of the still distant boat fell 
on our ears. 

44 She has been seen and passed by more than one boat 
since then—but ne’er a pilot who laid eyes on ber lived 
seven days after it.” 

44 Where and how was she seen ?” I inquired with 
wonder. 

44 Here! in the neighborhood of Horse-Shoe-Bend, 
and only in the middle watch ! It is said she is always 
seen coming down with a full head of steam on, with a 
skeleton figure at the wheel, who hails in an unearthly 
voice, and implores to bo told the way to New-Orleans, 
saying in a most pitiable tone, that he has got lost 
among the sbutes, and that it seems to him instead of 
going towards his port, that he is going round and round 
in a sort of Horse-Shoo-Bend, and for ever sailing in a 
circle. This, it is said, be utters with mingled groans 
and curses, enough to chill mortal blood; and when he 
can get no reply, he begs mournfully for something to 
eat, saying he has eaten but one meal for many, many a 
long month. There is nobody else to be seen on board, 
but a tall, black looking man, who acts as engineer.” 

44 This is a strange story, Paul,” I said, amused, yet 
seriously impressed by his superstition. 

44 If ’tis strange, ’tis true, sir,” answered Paul, with 
solemnity. 44 God m mercy keep me from meeting the 
Lucifer with her skeleton captain and infernal engineer 
this night. I shall be glad when I’m well out o’ the 
Horse-Shoe.” 

44 But no boat could pass us in this narrow channel, 
Paul, not even the Lucifer, if she should be coming 
down.” 

Paul shook his head and sighed, while his lips audibly 
pronounced a short prayer. 

44 1 don’t hear the blow of the boat now, Paul,” said 
I, listening; 44 it must have been some boat passing by 
in the main bend of the Horse-Shoe.” 

44 The wind has changed,” he said. The pilot then 
bent bis head forward to listen, but the roar of our own 
escape-pipes prevented his hearing, and he pulled the 
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little bell for the engineer to stop the boat. The signal 
was immediately obeyed, and foir an instant we remained 
motionless and silent, save a low, suppressed respira¬ 
tion from the steam-pipes. The regular blow of a 
steamer, but a short distance above us, was now distinctly 
heard. A few moments suspense convinced us that it 
was descending the 44 shttte” which we were ascending. 
Paul looked at me as much as to say, 44 Do you hear the 
Lucifer now ?” and breathed hard and heavily. I was 
silent from an indefinable awe. The sound was heard 
also by the mate and his watch on the forecastle below 
us. He sprung up the ladder and leaped from the fly¬ 
wheel upon the hurricane deck. 

44 Mr. Fink, I do believe there is a boat ahead, in the 
4 shute,* ” he cried, hastening to the wheel-house, and 
addressing the pilot. 

44 I know it/' said Paul gravely, 44 and we shall all 
know it before long. It's Hugh Northup’s boat.” 

44 Then the devil will have his pick out of our crew 
before the week’s out,” said the mate, with a reckless 
manner to which sudden fear gave a kind of desperation. 
44 1 should’nt care myself,” he added after a moment’s 
silence, 44 if it were not for Anna and my little boy at 
home.” He then folded his arms and leaned moodily 
against the wheel-house, with his head fallen upon his 
breast. 

The descending steamer, of whatever character she 
might be, was now rapidly approaching us through 
the darkness of the forest-walled passage. Her blow 
echoed through the glades of the wood sharp and clear, 
and the dash of her paddles in the water could be plainly 
distinguished. Paul stood firmly at his wheel and kept 
the boat closely hugging the starboard shore, to give the 
stranger a birth, though there seemed to be only room 
for us alone in the confined and tortuous channel. He 
was pale as death, bis lips set, and his eyes fixed upon 
the point where he expected to behold the boat appear. 
Louder and louder resounded the deep roar of her 
escape-pipes, and the dashing of the water, as her pad¬ 
dles strongly beat it. Suddenly through the gloom and 
intervening trees, her furnace-fires gleamed along the 
water! Above her prow was set her blood-red signal 
lantern, and on her stern a blue one! These lights 
plainly designated her character. 

44 It is the Lucifer, Mr. Fink. God help us!” groaned 
the mate. 

44 Amen!” responded Paul, with emotion, whirling his 
wheel like lightning to bring the head of his boat as close 
shoreward as possible, for the strange steamer was 
bearing directly down the middle of the 44 sbute,” under a 
full head of steam. 

44 She will sink us as true as heaven!” cried Paul, 
putting his helm hard down, ’till be almost forced the 
boat in among the trees. 

44 Never fear,” said a deep voice close beside us, 44 for 
the Lucifer can find water where other boats would 
ground.” 

We turned with suspicion to where the words came 
from, and beheld the passenger in the black cloak. He 
immediately passed on to the forward port of the hurricane 
deck, and stood there, calmly surveying the alarming 


approach of the other steamer. Down she came upon 
us with fearful speed. She was but twice her length off 
and when I expected that the next breath we should 
come together with fearful collision, to our surprize and 
wonder, we beheld her turn from her straight course 
directly into the forests! The huge trees bent low with 
their tops of thick foliage before her path, and seemed 
to form a sea of green billows, lighted up by her furnace- 
fires, over which she rode proudly and majestically. 
Making a graceful sweep athwart our bow, we heard her 
bell ring to stop her engines, and our engineer in his 
terror, stopped his also. A thin, ghastly figure, attend* 
ated to a skeleton, now sprung out of her wheel-house, 
wilh a trumpet in his hand, while a fearful looking 
being leaving the engine came upon the guard, and 
laughed mockingly as the other hailed Us, in a shrill, 
horrible voice— 

44 What steamer is that?” 

No one answered on board, though the whole of our 
crew of boats men and firemen, with the captain and 
numerous passengers, now crowded our decks, gazing 
with horror and suspicion upon the hellish steamer, as 
she rode on the billowy trees of the forest. 

44 For the love of——” 

44 Ha, ha, hah !” laughed the infernal engineer, and we 
could not hear whether the wicked and miserable being 
said 44 God,” or not, but he continued in a most piteous 
tone— 

44 Tell me the route to New-Orleans ! I have been 
sailing and sailing and sailing, ’till my crew have died 
one by one—my mates have died, my pilots grew mad 
and drowned themselves, my engineer is dead—” 

44 Ha, ha, hah!” laughed the fearftil being beneath 
him on the deck, 44 ha, ha, hah! you lie, Hugh Nor* 
thupl” 

The poor wretch moaned and groaned enough to melt 
a stone} and walking aft as his boat drifted away on its 
green sea, he cried-** 

44 Oh, then, for the love of—” 

44 Ha, ha, hah !” laughed his infernal engineer, and 
we could not hear his adjuration, but we could hear him 
continue— 

44 Give me some food, some food, some food! I 
perish with hunger. I have eaten but one meal for more 
than a year! Oh, give me food, if you will not show me 
the way to New-OrIean9, that I may eat again!” 

Not a word was spoken on board our boat—but a 
deep groan was emitted from every bosom. The poor 
wretch then clasped his hands, and seemed lost in hope¬ 
less dospair, such as no mortal man could look upon 
without fear. At length he cried, imploringly— 

44 Send me then, 1 beg of you, good Christians, a pilot 
for I am too ill to steer my own vessel longer—perhaps 
he would bring me to Orleans.” 

There was a dead silence for an instant, when the 
passenger, whom Paul had taken such a prejudice 
against, answered from the hurricane deck— 

44 Ay, ay, send your boat!” 

The poor, miserable captain, at the sound of bis voice, 
utteTed a piercing shriek, and felling on bis knees, he 
wrung his 1 Hinds piteously, as if a fearful fate, more 
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dreadful far than that he still endured, awaited him. 
The infernal engineer immediately sprung into the boat, 
and sculled towards our steamer. It was dry and leaky, 
and threatened to sink with him. The Lucifer, herself, 
was also old and tumbling to pieces ; her chimneys were 
red with rust; her guards broken; her wheel-houses 
torn, and the paddles on the wheels half gone, and her 
whole appearance that*of premature decay and neglect 
—a splendid wreck ! 

We watched in silent expectation the approach of the 
yawl. It came along side, and the passenger in the 
black cloak sprung into it. The next moment he stood 
beside Captain Hugh Northup, on the deck of the 
Lucifer. 

44 How do you, captain,” he said, in a voice which we 
all distinctly heard; 41 you look ill, methinks. Well, 
you have been twelve months making your voyage, 
instead of 4 three days.' Slow sailing, captain, for a 
4 brag trip. 1 Well, it can’t be helped. You know the 
alternative of your failing ?” 

The poor captain remembered his oath, and covered 
his face with his withered hands. 

44 As you may not be more fortunate in finding the 
way to the infernal regions, than you have been in find¬ 
ing that to New Orleans, I have come to pilot you.-— 
Ho! sir engineer, up steam and drive to b—!” 

Immediately the forcastle was thronged with a demon 
crew, who began to 44 fire-up” with appalling activity. 
The boilers and chimneys grew red hot with the intense 
fires, on which, with hellish cries, they never ceased 
piling wood. The engine was set in motion—-our black 
cloaked passenger took the wheel, which at his touch, 
became a wheel of fire, and the accursed steamer got 
once more under full headway. The poor, miserable 
captain the while, paced his decks with looks of despair 
and speechless horror. Away flew the doomed boot, 
illumined from her red hot chimneys and enveloped in a 
veil of lurid light. We gazed in silent terror. Onward 
and downward went the doomed vessel. The forest 
yawned—the earth opened, and she entered a vast 
inclining cavern on a river of molten fire. Downward 
and onward she descended beneath the forests—beneath 
the water, and gradually disappeared in darkness and 
gloom from our horrified gaze. As she sunk from our 
sight a scream that made the blood curdle in our veins, 
mingled with demoniac laughter, reached our appalled 
and shrinking ears. Then all was still, and darkness 
and gloom took the place of the late fearful spectacle. 
The forests stood around us as before, in stem and silent 
mystery; the water wore its former placid look, reflect¬ 
ing the stars from its bosom, and all nature was as 
before. , 

For a few minutes not a word or sound escaped the 
breathless crowd upon our decks. Paul was the first to 
recover his presence of mind, and pulled the bell for the 
boat to proceed. I was gazing upon his face at the 
moment he did so, and saw that it wore a look of 
melancholy resignation—such as a condemned man 
shows when at last he has resigned himself to his fate. 

In a short time, the throng, more or less affected 
by the tciriblo spectacle it had just witnessed, silently 


dispersed. I was left alone with Paul and the mate, 
who bad all the while, from the first, remained immove¬ 
able moodily leaning against the wheel-house. We had 
by this time cleared the 44 shute,” and were running at 
large in the open river, with the broad, bright skies 
open all around us. 

44 Well, Paul,” I said, by way of an interjection, as 
an assent to the truth of all he had related to me in 
reference to the 44 Lucifer.” 

44 Seeing is believing,” he said, in the deep tone of 
subdued emotion. 44 «Sir, I am a dead man !” 

44 Oh, no, Paul,” I said, laughing, to cheer him in his 
gloomy forebodings. 

44 Sir, I shall not live a week.” 

44 Why do you think so?” I inquired, touched with 
his serious manner. He made me no answer; and after 
addressing one or two more remarks to him, and receiv¬ 
ing no further reply, I was about to leave the wheel- 
house and descend to the cabin, when the mate caught 
my hand as I was passing by him. 

44 Pardon me, sir; but if you will be so good as to 
give these little things to my wife—Paul will tell you 
where to find her—and tell her—” Here his voice 
choaked with emotion. 44 Tell her I died blessing and 
praying for her.” 

He grasped my hand warmly, pressed it hard, and 
then clasping his hands above his head, leaped into the 
deep river. A boat was lowered, but the doomed mate 
was never seen more! 

When the steamer reached Saint Louis, the body of 
her pilot, Paul Fink, was borne on shore upon the shoul¬ 
ders of four men! 

Reader, this story is no dream, like many of this 
marvellous and supernatural kind, which, when you get 
to the end, the writer very coolly tells you that he 
dreamed it all. It is a true and veracious story, all but 
the incredible part of it, which we will not insist too 
strongly on forcing upon the belief of the skeptical. 

44 There are more things in Heaven and Earth,” dear 
reader, 44 than are dreamed of in philosophy.” 

J. B. I. 


Original. 

A SUMMER’S NOON. 


Nature is faint, one hot continuous glare 
Darts from the orb of fire—the concave blue 
Boasts not one cooling cloudlet—and the air 
Glows like volcanic vapor. Every where 
Reigns silence—trees, shrubs of varied hue 
In scentless beauty hang—the zephyr too. 

Is dried up in the hot meridian flare. 

Alone, the butterfly, an emblem, roves 
That life is still in nature—and the peal 
Of village-bells, from yonder clustering groves, 
With lazy sound athwart the landscape moves, 
While to the shade tho languid cattle steal, 

All’s wrapped in lethargy ’till evening’s wing, 

Fans into life again each drooping thing. H. 
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ALICE COPLEY.* 

A TALK OP QUEEN MARY’S TIKI. 
BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER V. * 

Once more our story returns to the room in which 
Queen Mary was in the habit of spending her mornings 
at Windsor Castle. It was the second day after Alice 
Copley’s arrest, and since that interview of violence in 
her dressing-room, Mary had not seen her young hus¬ 
band. She hod been informed that he returned from 
London late on the previous evening and had remained 
in bis own apartments ever since. Weak in her affec¬ 
tions as she was ruthless in her bigotry, she had no 
fortitude to wait for the usual hour of his visits, but 
immediately after entering her morning apartment, sent 
a messenger to request his presence. The royal emmis- 
sary found Philip ill at ease, and as anxious for a recon¬ 
ciliation, though from different motives, as his consort, still 
he made a show of reluctance, and it was more than an 
hour before he presented himself in answer to her pacific 
summons. When be did appear he was as usual attended 
by his favorite page, but the boy seemed still suffering 
from the indisposition that had so strangely seized him 
at the tower. There was no color in his cheek and the 
fire had entirely departed from his eyes, leaving them j 
dim and full of suffering, but it would seem larger, and ! 
with a power of expression which made the heart yearn 
pityingly towaid him. 

The greeting which passed between the royal pair 
was stiff and constrained. Philip knew that his only 
hope of dominion in the realm, depended on the weak 
fondness of the woman whom he had outraged, he 
almost feared, beyond all hopes of forgiveness, and now 
that he had been so decidedly repulsed by Alice Copley, 
the passion which had led him to an extremity which 
he at first little contemplated, began to change to that 
sickening hate which the base counterfeit of love alone 
is capable of assuming, and he was ready to go band in 
hand with his cruel consort in persecuting the unhappy 
girl, even to a death of torture. Mary, on her part, 
had been excited with fears that her young husband 
would, if opposed in any favorite desire, abandon 
her and return to Spain, as he had more than once 
threatened, and though her heart panted for revenge on 
her unwilling rival—though she had rudely refiised to 
hear one word of expostulation in behalf of the prisoners 
from the good Cardinal Pole—had Philip made the 
release of John Copley and his daughter the price of a 
reconciliation with his Queen—she would probably have 
yielded them up. But the haughty Prince had been too 
severely humbled in his self-love, and without one sigh 
of compunction he abandoned the young creature whom 
his own evil passions had driven into the toils of death. 

After a few constrained inquiries after his Queen’s 
health, Philip requested the Page to bring his lute, more 


from a wish to relieve the disagreeable awkwardness of 
silence which followed, than from a desire for music. 
The boy went as desired, but with nothing of the alacrity 
or show of spirit which he had formerly displayed. He 
knelt at his master’s feet and began to tune the instru¬ 
ment, but paused in his task, and with his eyes fixed 
upon the floor, fell into a fit of musing. When Mary 
supposing his strange conduct the effect of timidity, 
arising from her presence, graciously strove to re-assure 
him by commendations of his previous performances, ho 
looked in her face with an abstracted air, as if utterly 
unconscious of what she was saying. He began to play, 
however, but languidly, and at last broke off in the mid¬ 
dle of an air and placing his lute on a table, sat down as 
if forgetful of the royal presence. 

44 You forget in whose presence you are,” said Philip, 
sternly. 

The boy arose to bis feet, and for a moment the old 
fire kindled his eyes. 

** Your gentle favorite seems ill,” said Mary, with 
some show of womanly sympathy, 44 me thinks he has 
grown both pale and thin since he last accompanied your 
grace to our presence.” 

Philip looked keenly at the object of her remark, but 
his eye fell beneath the calm, mournful glance, which met 
his gaze. The boy seemed heart-broken. 

44 Our own leech shall attend him,” resumed Mary, 
glad of any indifferent subject of conversation. 

| 44 It will do no good;” replied Philip, quickly; 44 he 

grieves for home—these cold skies are too chilling for 
his tender frame. He shall return to Spain in the next 
ship.” 

A smile of sorrowful meaning passed over the boy's 
face, but he did not speak. 

The mention of Spain sent a cloud to Mary’s brow 
and all three sat in silence—when Father Joseph 
entered the room. He seemed surprized at seeing 
Philip, and paused a moment at the door as if to con¬ 
ceal a folded parchment which he held in his hand. 
Mary arose hastily and approached the priest, as if she 
knew the subject of his visit and wished to avoid it. If 
Friar Joseph observed her anxiety he gave no evidence 
of it, but placing the parchment in her hand, informed 
her in a low voice, that a messenger had come express 
from Bishop Boner, in London, craving her royal signa¬ 
ture to the warrants, which, according to her desire, he 
had caused to be made out for the execution of John 
Copley and his daughter. He also informed her that 
the secretary of Cardinal Pole had just arrived at the 
castle with a letter from the noble prelate, which he 
degired to deliver to the Queen in person. 

Mary looked impatient and annoyed. 44 Let him wait,” 
she said, 44 an hour or two hence we may grant him an 
audience. But, though we would not do aught to dis¬ 
pleasure our good father; the Cardinal, if this letter 
relates to the subject of our last interview, it can be of 
no avail that his messenger should see us.” 

44 He did not say to what his message related,” 
replied the priest. 44 Is it your grace’s pleasure that he 
should wait?” 

44 Let the choice rest with him,” replied Mary, turn- 


* Continued from page 177. 
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ing away, 44 w© may be constrained to repeat onr answer 
to the good Cardinal’s petition, but it must still be the 
same,” and moving toward a table, she placed the war* 
rants which she had received upon it with an air of sullen 
constraint, for she felt, without seeing that Philip was 
keenly watching her movements. 

The priest still hesitated. “The messenger from 
Bishop Boner also requests an audience regarding these 
troublesome heretics,” he persisted. 

” Let him also wait,” replied the Queen, sharply. ] 

** Nay, Sweetheart,” said Philip, 44 1 pray you that i 
both these persons be admitted at once. Some informa¬ 
tion regarding this Copley and his heretic daughter was 
brought to my ear on the day of their arrest, which 
created in my mind some doubts of their guilt. But 
yesterday, availing myself of your grace's royal signet, I 
visited them in the Tower, and in person examined 
them touching the dangerous heresy with which they j 
are charged. For—though it has pleased the good peo¬ 
ple of this realm to charge me with urging forward those 
proceedings against heretics which have been deemed 
necessary to the preservation of our blessed church, I 
would that none should be condemned unjustly. In my 
strict examination of these persons, whom it grieves mo 
to think were so long near the sacred person of your 
grace, they seemed utterly contumacious. Yet, in our 
love for the good Cardinal Pole, it were better, perchance, 
that we listen to all he may urge in their behalf, before 
the signature be placed to that fatal parchment.” 

Never was astonishment more plainly betrayed by 
human features, than that which overwhelmed Quoen 
Mary’s at these words. Even Friar Joseph for a moment 
lost his almost immoveable composure, and looked keenly 
in Philip’s face, as if doubtful of his sincerity. The page 
alone betrayed no symptoms of surprize, but a close obser¬ 
ver might have remarked something in the expression of 
his face to wonder at, It was too mournful and serious 
for triumph, and yet there was a shade of stem resolution 
there which gave to his beautiful features a degree of 
dignity unnatural tcf them. Though he remained quiet, 
powerful thoughts were evidently at work within, and 
his apparently careless eye marked all that was passing. 

“Be it as you desire, my lord,” said Mary, most 
graciously, after she had recovered from the state of 
bewilderment into which Philip's words had thrown her. 
14 We shall be most grateful for your aid and countenance 
in this troublesome matter,” and turning to the priest, 
she gave orders that Cardinal Pole’s secretary should j 
first be admitted to her presence, and after him, the 
messenger sent by Bishop Boner. 

When Francis Huntley presented himself before the 
Queen, he was received with a degree of kindness which 
almost awakened a feeling of hope within his bosom 
that she might yet be persuaded to deal less cruelly 
with her victims; and this faint delusion was even 
strengthened by her manner, as she perused the 
Cardinal’s letter. Ho little knew that her seeming 
gentleness arose from the certainty of dealing Vengeance 
on the head of her rival, unrestrained by a fear of the 
consequences which might follow from her vindictive 
l6rd. Her heart was exulting in its power, like a hound 


suddenly freed from the leash, and this feeling poor 
Huntley mistook for the triumph of womanly compassion 
over bigotry and wounded self-love. Her first words, 
after carefully perusing the letter, were calculated to 
continue his mistake. 

44 Out reverend cousin, the Cardinal, tells us here,” 
she said, glancing again at the letter, 44 that he is ill in 
health, and sorely depressed in spirit. We trust that 
his ailment is of no serious character.” 

44 My uncle has not been well since his visit to Wind¬ 
sor, yesterday. He. has been much depressed in mind 
since then, and being too feeble for the effort himself, has 
sent me hither to plead with your majesty to reconsider 
his request. On my knees, lady, let me entreat you to 
grant his prayer; he has ever been a most faithful ser¬ 
vant to your majesty and the Catholic church, but he 
holds the welfare of these prisoners near at heart, and 
pleads with you to show .them mercy.” Huntley had 
flung himself at Mary’s feet, and with his soul in his 
words, continued to plead with her. 44 Mercy is a sweet 
attribute, lady,” he said, 44 both sweet and natural to a 
woman’s heart—oh, extend it—in my noble uncle's 
name I entTcnt—to those whet have never sinned against 
your grace, save by the exercise of a right to think for 
themselves in—” 

44 Ha!” exclaimed Mary, drawing hastily back. 

44 1 did but say,” resumed the youth, thus admonished 
of his danger, 44 what the prisoners might themselves 
think an excuse for the unbelief which has placed them 
in such jeopardy. Nor did I -intend my words to be 
understood as coming from the Cardinal.” 

44 The Holy Virgin forbid!” exclaimed Mary, crossing 
herself. 44 But arise, good youth—retire to the closet of 
our holy confessor, while we again read this despatch 
from our beloved cousin, tbe Cardinal, and prepare a 
fitting answer. Retire and it shall be brought to thee 
anon.” 

Mary extended her hand as she spoke, and tbe youth, 
pressing his lips gratefully upon it, left the room with a 
lightness of heart which he hod not known for days. 
Her gracious manner had completely deceived him. 

After Huntley left the room, Mary sat down and with 
her own hand wrote a letter to the Cardinal Pole, for 
though resolute in pursuing her own vindictive wishes, 
she was anxious to preserve the good will of a man whom 
she had ever held in reverence. The answer to his 
petition was decisive in a refusal, but softened by expres¬ 
sions of personal regard. The writer urged a pious 
care for religion as an excuse for the proceedings which 
he deprecated, and with many protestations of undi¬ 
minished favor, besought him to cast the subject from 
his mind as one utterly unworthy of the interest it had 
excited there. Before the letter was sealed she gave it 
to Philip for his approval, and then despatched it to the 
secretary by the confessor, when be returned, after con¬ 
ducting Boner’s messenger to her presence. 

This man was received graciously, as tbe secretary 
had been, for his errand was one very gratifying to the 
Queen. 

44 And how fares it with our true friend and trusty 
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•errant, the good Bishop Boner?” she inquired, os the 
mail presented himself reverently before her. 

44 He was well in health when I saw him this morning, 
but sorely pressed with care and vexation, brought upon 
him by heresies which are daily ferreted out among your 
majesty’s rebellious subjects; scarcely an hour passes 
that his pious soul is not grieved by some new case of 
apostacy. So zealous has been his labor in the cause of 
Holy Church and of your grace, which is in sooth one 
and the same thing, that those who hold his welfare at 
heart, suffer much with fears least his person and life, 
even, be in danger, so mighty has that monster heresy 
become in the land, and so loud is the popular outcry 
against him.” 

14 He has been faithful in the holy cause and shall not 
lack his queen’s protection—say this much to comfort 
him, good fellow, on thy return,” replied Mary, betray¬ 
ing some slight indication of impatience at the fellow’s 
long harangue. 44 And now say briefly what message he 
bade thee deliver with that document—we mean regard¬ 
ing the guilty persons sent to the tower two days since, 
from the castle here.” • 

44 The right worshipful bishop, may it please your 
grace, bade me draw out a warrant for the execution of 
these pestilent heretics—I pray your grace pardon me— 
but to the heart of a true catholic, heresy is no better 
than a pestilence—and when they were drawn neatly 
out, as your grace will doubtless observe, he ordered 
me to bring them down here and humbly crave that the 
royal signature be placed to them immediately. But he 
said farther, that such was his fear of the popular fury 
which has become much excited by divers late execu¬ 
tions, in which many obstinate souls have been sent 
down to purgatory, witnesses to his worshipful zeal and 
your grace’s most holy care of the true church—that, 
owing to this popular fury, he deems it advisable that 
some slight show of trial should be held on the prisoners 
in question, the more especially as Cardinal Pole had 
sent to him demanding such trial, and avowing a deter¬ 
mination to examine the acused persons himself in open 
court—” 

44 Indeed,” muttered the Queen, 44 we love our cousin, 
the good Cardinal, right well, but he had better not 
meddle farther in this matter.” These words were 
spoken in a low tone, and the messenger went on with¬ 
out the least pause. 

44 Now, may it please your grace, this Cardinal Pole, 
though a good catholic at the bottom, is as chicken- 
hearted os a girl, when it comes to the burning of a 
heretic, and when one is trusted to his keeping he always 
contrives to let him slip loosely through some loop-hole 
of the law and escape, a thing which I take it upon me 
to say the worshipful Bishop Boner was never known 
to be guilty of. Well, your grace, his worship bade me 
say, that as some sort of a trial does seem to be neces¬ 
sary, in order to stop the clamorous tongues of the 
people and to appease the milky-hearted Cardinal Pole 
as well, he requires permission to bring these persons 
to his house in London, to-morrow at twelve o’clock, for 
examination, when he will advise Cardinal Pole of the 
fact, knowing the old prelate to be confined to his house 


by illness and unable to attend; or if he should by a 
miracle, get there, the worthy bishop directed me to say 
that he had little fear but the prisoners would sufficiently 
criminate themselves to justify him in sending them 
directly to the stake, if certain that your grace will pro¬ 
tect him in so doing. To this end he prays your grace 
to draw him an order under your own hand, by which 
he or any person whom he may appoint, may claim the 
prisoners for examination, from the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, for as they were placed in his charge by an order 
bearing the royal signature, he may cavil at giving them 
up unless we can produce like authority. This order, 
may it please your grace, is the grist of the worshipful 
bishop’s message.” 

44 And a clear headed fellow has be entrusted it to,” 
muttered Philip, sneeringlyl 44 by the mass—if hergrace 
listen to another such medley this twelve-months, she 
has more patience than I give her credit for.” 

Philip spoke in an undertone not loud enough to 
arouse Mary from the train of deep thought into which 
she had fallen as the messenger ceased speaking. Her 
intellect, at no time quick or powerful, was somewhat 
confused by the tiresome explanations with which the 
man had delivered his message, and it was not ’till a 
favorite spaniel which had been playing about the room, 
began pulling mischievously at her train, that she aroused 
herself sufficiently to answer him. 

44 We will prepare the order, that thou mayest set 
forth to London at once,” she said, stooping down to 
rescue her train from the dog; “our trusty friend, the 
bishop, shall find no impediment in the way of his duty.” 

With these words, Mary seated herself and began to 
write. She signed the order and left it on the table 
while she walked across the room to a window where 
Philip was standing, and in a low voice seemed asking 
his advice on what had passed. The spaniel thus 
abandoned, began frolicing around the messenger, and 
while the attention of all in the room was thus occupied, 
the Page arose quietly and moving toward the table, 
stood trifling with the strings of his lute, which lay upon 
it. As he sauntered idly to bis place again, the dog, in 
bounding about the room, leaped playfully on the table, 
scattering the parchment about in every direction. 
Both Philip and the Queen came angrily forward, but 
with a quick instinct of danger, the troublesome animal 
secured a mouthful of the loose parchment and ran 
behind the tapestry, whence he escaped through an open 
door. 

It took several minutes to collect the scattered docu¬ 
ments, and when they were at length placed upon the 
table, the order which Mary had written was no where 
to be found. After some farther delay occasioned by a 
fruitless search for the lost order, Mary wrote another, 
and giving it to the man, bade him depart instantly with 
it for London. The messenger was leaving the room, 
when Philip bade him remain a few moments, and taking 
up the death warrant for John and Alice Copley, which 
had been sent down for her signature, be requested 
Mary to sign it, observing that it would save Bishop 
Boner the trouble of another messenger to Windsor. 
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The Queen took up the parchment and calmly traced 
the required signature. 

After receiving: the Queen’s letter from Friar Joseph, 
Francis Huntley prepared to leave Windsor, a more 
hopeful man than he had been for days. But there was 
some delay in collecting his followers, and it was nearly 
an hour after his interview with Mary, before he was 
ready to quit the castle. As he was passing through a 
passage leading from Friar Joseph’s closet, the Spanish 
Page, who had been a witness to that interview, came 
from a side door so abruptly that it startled him. 

“ Do not go yet,” said the boy, in a sharp whisper. 
“ Let your followers revel awhile longer in the palace 
kitchen and go you down to the promontory by the little 
lake, I will meet you there.’* 

Before Huntley could speak the boy had disappeared. 
At first the youth was inclined to think this an idle way 
of alarming his fancy, but there was something in the 
earnest manner of this strange address which contra¬ 
dicted the suspicion, and he resolved to go down to the 
promontory as requested; so leaving orders for his scant 
retinue to wait for him in the town, he went down into 
the park, and striking through where the trees were 
thickest, walked briskly toward the place of appointment. 
But rapid os had been his pace, he found the page wait¬ 
ing for him beneath the clump of oaks which crested 
the little point of land we have described in a previous 
chapter. Here, for the first time, he remarked the 
extraordinary change which had fallen upon the person 
of his strange companion, and he was about to express 
some apprehension about his health, when the boy inter¬ 
rupted him, and said in a manner both impressive and 
abrupt— 

“ You are deceived—the letter in your bosom but 
repeats Queen Mary’s determination that Alice Copley 
and her father shall die. Were Cardinal Pole to lay 
his heart at her feet, it would not save them. You may 
well turn pale, for it is not half an hour since myself 
witnessed that hard-hearted woman sign the death war¬ 
rant, yet their trial comes an to-morrow—does not this 
look like determination? Ngy, you have no time for 
words—listen—how many followers have you at Wind¬ 
sor?” 

Huntley replied that he had four. 

“ With horses?” was the next question. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Send one of them to London in advance ; bring his 
horse hero and fasten him in yonder thicket, where he 
will be safe from suspicion; this done, ride quickly to 
London, go to an old man whom you will find in a street 
near—but stay, we have no time to loose, go bring the 
horse here as I have directed, and I will write what is 
necessary, on this blank leaf—” 

Huntley started, for the book which the boy drew 
from his bosom, was a small ritual which he recognized 
as Alice Copley’s. The strange being seemed to under¬ 
stand his 16ok of astonishment, for he said, very quietly— 

“ It was her’s, but I took it from her room that it 
might not be brought up in evidence against her. Now 


leave me and return as speedily as possible, for time is 
very precious.” 

“ First tell me,” said the bewildered young tnan, “to 
what all this tends.” 

“We have no time for explanation now,” replied the 
boy, earnestly, “ but while you go for the horse I will 
explain all. I have forgotten pen and ink and must go 
to the castle, if you return before me wait here.” As 
the last words left his lips the boy sprang forward and 
the next instant was lost among the trees. 

All at once Huntley remembered that this was the 
first time he had ever known the King’s Page to speak 
English, and the reflection only bewildered him the more, 
but amid all the confusion and conjecture which his 
singular manner had created, the youth could not find it 
in his heart to suspect him of treachery toward himself 
or the unfortunate object of his love. What his intention 
might prove he could not conjecture, but he believed it 
to be honest, and resolved to be guided by the strange 
being, young and frail as he seemed. A train of thought 
when once entered upon flashes rapidly through an active 
mind. • Not more than five minutes had passed since 
the boy had left him and Huntley had formed his resolu¬ 
tion. He walked rapidly from the lake, and in no longer 
time than was absolutely necessary for the accomplish¬ 
ment of his object, secured a strong fresh horse in the 
thicket which bad been pointed out to him. T his task 
was scarcely accomplished when the Page again made 
his appearance, and placing the book in his band, went 
away without speaking a word. Huntley opened the 
book—its blank pages were filled with writing delicately 
traced but very imperfect in the construction of its 
language. With all his faculties rendered keen by 
anxiety it was a long time before he could comprehend 
it, but at last he thrust the book in his bosom with a 
kindling eye, and walked rapidly towards the town. 
His followers were ready mounted, and springing to his 
saddle, he rode toward London at a pace which, with 
their inferior horses, they found it difficult to keep up 
with. 

Huntley dismounted at his uncle’s door, but instead of 
seeking the good prelate, he went hastily to his own 
room, and taking a purse of gold from his escritoir, 
descended to tho street again. Through narrow 
and winding passages, be made his way, toward a por¬ 
tion of the city which he had seldom visited before, and 
at length paused before a low, poverty-stricken ware¬ 
house. The windows and the door posts were hung 
with second hand garments exposed for sale. These 
garments seemed to be objects of peculiar interest to the 
young man; he examined them all very attentively and 
at last entered the ware-room. After remaining within 
for the space of half an hour, he once more appeared in 
the street followed by an old man bending beneath a 
huge bundle. Huntley led the way to his uncle’s resi¬ 
dence, still followed by the old man, whom he conducted 
with as much secrecy as possible to his own chamber. 
When there, he helped to disencumber the tradesman of 
his load, and counting some gold pieces into his hand, 
bade him depart and remain silent regarding the purchase 
which had just been made. After this he summoned 
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one of the men who had accompanied him from Wind¬ 
sor, an attached and trustworthy servant, with whom he 
remained in earnest conversation ’till the sun was 
scarcely an hour high. 

We have before observed that there was a spacious 
garden attached to Cardinal Pole's residence, which 
sloped gently down to the Thames. This garden was 
separated from the water by a broad parapet. of stone. 
A flight of steps had been cut through the parapet, lead¬ 
ing down from the principal walk to the water, secured 
from trespassers, however, by a heavy iron gate, which 
was usually locked at suntet. On the evening which 
succeeded to the one so eventful to the persons of our 
little history, a soft twilight had crept over the scene, 
and a new moon was launched, like a pearly skiff, high 
over the waters, and this gate, though slightly closed, still 
remained unfastened, a circumstance which had not 
happened for years before. About nine o’clock the moon 
went down, and a barge, which had been lying in the 
deep shadow thrown from the parapet, drew caustiously 
up to the steps where it remained stationary again. 
A little time elapsed, and then four persons came from 
the mansion, moving noiselessly and with great caution 
toward the river. They were dressed like officers of 
the law, out on duty, and as persons accustomed to 
silence and secrecy descended to the barge one after 
another, without the least noise and mute as death. 
These persons bad been seated perhaps ten minutes, 
when a boat cut swiftly by in its way down the river. Jt 
was occupied, besides the oarsman, by a single person, 
who turned his head and looking keenly at the barge as 
his own boat swept by, inquired, in a sweet voice— 
what o'clock it was. 

44 Scarcely nine,” was the prompt reply from a person 
in the barge. 

The stranger boat cut its way down the stream 'till it 
was almost out of sight, then with a gradual curve it 
swept round again, and skimming along close to the 
lower portion of the garden wall, shot alongside the 
barge, while its occupants were yet looking for it on the 
bosom of the river. * 

After giving a piece of silver to the oarsman, the 
Spanish Page stepped on board the barge, and placing 
himself by a person seated alone in the stern, whispered, 

44 Give no orders 'till the man puts off—ho is a strange 
boatman.” 

In accordance with the caution, they remained silent 
'till the stranger disappeared in his passage up the 
shore, then Francis Huntley grasped the boy’s hand in 
silent gratitude, and bending forward, uttered the single 
word— 44 Now!” 

The men bent to their oars, and the barge swept out 
from its mooring, and made a rapid progress down the ^ 
river. 

“Are your men prepared?” whispered the Page to 
Huntley. 

44 All know their duty,” was the reply. 

44 Which of them has most coolness and self-posses¬ 
sion ?” he again inquired. 

44 The man before you. He has my instructions and 
will not fail me.” 


44 Let Attn go with me,” replied the boy. 

The barge moved on, and all within it remained silent, 
'till their passage ended at the Tower stairs. 

44 1 cannot stay behind,"..said Huntley, as the Page 
sprang up the stairs, 44 the suspense will be too dreadful. 
Let-Hugh remain, and I will go in his place.” 

44 Not so,” rejoined the Page, earnestly, a your agita¬ 
tion would betray us; besides, your face might be 
recognized and the good Cardinal endangered thereby.” 

Without waiting for farther parley, the Page sprang 
up the steps, followed by two of the men. He paused a 
moment to give some hasty directions and ended, by 
placing a slip of parchment in the hands of the roan 
whom Huntley had pointed out as most capable for the 
business in hand. 

44 Be cool and resolute,” said the boy, 44 now cast a 
dash of insolence in your manner and follow me.” 

A little after this brief conversation, the Lieutenant of 
the Tower was surprized by the appearance of two 
constables accompanied by a youth wearing King Philip's 
livery, who presented an order from the Queen, requiring 
that the persons of John Copley and Alice, his daughter, 
should be consigned to their custody. The Lieutenant 
examined the order with some appearance of suspicion, 
and fixed his eyes upon the bearer with a degree of 
scrutiny, that would have abashed a person less care¬ 
fully prepared for it, hut the constable stood firm beneath 
his keen eye, and even grumbled somewhat roughly that 
so much time was lost in the guard room. 

There could he no mistake in the authority thus con¬ 
veyed to the Lieutenant, he was familiar with Mary's 
writing and could not doubt that tho order was regularly 
drawn and signed by her own hand. Still, the constable 
was one whom he could not recognize as having seen 
before, but the presence of King Philip’s Page seemed 
sufficient guarantee for his honesty, and without more 
delay than was absolutely necessary to prepare the 
prisoners for their departure, they were presented in the 
guard room. 

John Copley and has daughter had not met since the 
first day of their imprisonment. He had been in the 
guard room a few moments when the gentle girl was 
brought in. She was pale as death, for she believed 
herself summoned to the stake. When phe saw 
her father a faint ray of pleasure came to her eyes, and 
moving gently toward him, she clung to his hand and 
looked pleadingly in the faces that surrounded them, as 
if that mute eloquence could win their hearts to com¬ 
passion. 

44 Father,” she murmured, lifting those soft, troubled 
eyes to his face, 44 do plead with them. Perhaps they 
will let us die together.” 

John Copley cast a look of yearning affection on the 
sweet face uplifted to his, and then turned his head away. 
He could not hear to gaze upon her and think of the 
tortures which were soon to crush her gentle frame. 

44 Well, what are we waiting for '/” exclaimed the 
constable, roughly approaching the prisoners. 44 Come, 
come, my pretty whimperer, don’t keep the Queen’* 
officers waiting in this manner. It is little better than 
rank treason, 1 tell yon. Why, the worshipful Bishop 
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Boner has despatched a half-dozen heretics to-day, I 
warrant me, without granting so much time as you are 
wasting. So come along.” 

With these words, the man pushed Alice towards the 
Page, and securing John Copley by the arm, beckoned 
his companion to walk on the other side, and thus con¬ 
ducted them from the room. One of the keepers 
followed them with a torch, and stood brandishing it on 
the Tower steps, ’till the constable called out from the 
barge that his prisoners were safely bestowed. 

“ Not yet,” said the Page, in an imperative whisper 
as Francis Huntley started forward to receive Alice from 
his supporting arm. These were the only words spoken 
’till the barge lay, as it had done a few hours before, by 
the steps which led to Cardinal Pole’s garden. Alice 
believed that they were taking her to a death pyre, but 
amid the solemn thoughts which pervaded her mind, she 
knew that the man who lifted her from the boat, panted 
for breath and trembled with emotion. It bespoke 
human sympathy, and amid all its sufferings, her heart 
felt grateful. The man did not set her down when they 
had ascended the stairs, and she could feel the tumultuous 
beating of his heart becoming more powerful each step 
as he bore her onward. All at once a sweet intuitive 
feeling of safety swelled her heart, the panting breath 
which rushed over her check seemed familiar, and as if 
yielding to a sort of dreamy delusion, she articulated the 
name of Francis Huntley. 

Instantly she felt the arms that supported her, tighten, 
then clasp on her form. The bosom beneath it heaved 
with a rush of feeling and a voice which made her heart 
leap, filled her ear. 

44 You are safe, my Alice! Thank God, you are safe!” 

A thrill ran through her frame, so full of joy, that it 
seemed almost like pain, then came a sweet gush of 
tears, and she murmured— 

44 My father, Francis, I know that he is with us, but 
let me bear from your lips that he too is safe.” 

44 Safe as yourself, my beloved, replied Huntley, still 
bearing her rapidly through the garden. 

Alice was content with this assurance, and in a dream 
of happy bewilderment, her head fell upon the shoulder 
of her betrothed. Huntley remembered that there might 
be danger of pursuit, and folding her still in his arms, 
strode after his companions. He entered the mansion 
and leading the way to his uncle's library, placed his 
gentle burthen in the ebony chair, very carefully, for 
happiness had deprived her of all strength. Then turn¬ 
ing his bright face to John Copley, he wrung his hand in 
eloquent silence, and left the room. 

It was now midnight, but regardless of the hour, 
Huntley strode through a suit of sumptuous rooms 
which lay between the library and his uncle’s bed¬ 
chamber. Several attendants lay in an ante-room next 
the chamber, but, though some of them should have been 
watchers, his quick footsteps did not arouse them, and 
he passed unchallenged to the Cardinal’s bed side. The 
old man was not well, and at another time his nephew 
might have feared to disturb the tranquil sleep into 
which he had fallen ; even then there was something in 
the holy quiet of tho placo which made him pause and 


look wistfully round before he lifted the cloud of purple 
velvet which fell over the bed. How beautiful was that 
old man’s slumber! Iiis gray hairs lay scattered upon 
tbe pillow like a handful of spun silver; a smile, placid 
and calm as an angel’s beamed over his face, and from 
his look he might have been dreaming of Paradise. 
Even in the tumult of feeling which had brought him to 
the room, Huntley could not awake the reverend sleeper 
abruptly, but sinking to his knees by tbe bed-side, he 
took up the hand which lay upon the counterpane, and 
pressed it to his lips, but this failing to arouse tbe 
sleeper, he spoke in a subdued, but distinct voice— 

“ Uncle, dear uncle, awake, I beseech you.” 

The old man unclosed his eyes, and when he saw who 
it was leaning over his bed, he smiled kindly upon him, 
and asked if it were morning. 

44 Uncle,” said the youth, earnestly, 44 1 have done that 
which may cost me your love for ever. I have acted 
without your council. As heaven is my judge, not wih 
| fully, but from a fear of endangering your safety, by the 
knowledge of a doubtful enterprise. Oh, uncle do not 
look upon me thus, hear what I have to say and then 
condemn me if you must.” i 

The old Cardinal had indeed looked startled by his 
nephew’s abrupt address, but he arose to his elbow, and 
calmly bade him explain its meaning. Huntley, in e 
few brief sentences related the events of the previous 
day and evening, and ended by informing his attentive 
auditor that the fugitives were already in his dwelling, 
where he prayed that they might find shelter ’till some 
opportunity of escape to foreign pans presented itself. 
With all the eloquence of a man whose dearest hope 
rested on the decision of a moment, he urged every 
argument that could work upon the benevolence or justice 
of the Cardinal, but little persuasion was required when 
the good man was once convinced of the treachery that 
had been practised by the Queen in offering die prisoners 
a fair trial after their death-warrants had received her 
signature. Though reluctant to judge harshly of a mis¬ 
tress who had ever proved herself generous and bountiful 
to him, hfc could not close his eye to the iniquitous perse¬ 
cution which had driven two persons who had m reality 
committed no crime, to seek shelter beneath his roof. 
They might be heretics, but they were fellow-beings 
hunted to death, he believed, unjustly, so with a degree 
of moral courage worthy of his character, Cardinal Pole 
resolved to protect them even at the risk of his favor 
with Queen Mary. 

With Huntley’s assistance, the old man arose, and 
after hastily robing himself, went to the library. He 
found John Copley bending over the chair in which his 
child was resting, with a look of such pious gratitude as 
only a Christian could feel; it was a language which 
went to the Cardinal’s heart, and awoke a glow of 
sympathy there. 

Alice still reclined in the ebony chair, exhausted and 
passive as a child. A cushion had been placed beneath 
her head, and its purple glow threw a rich tinge over her 
face like that which oiie sometimes meets with in an old 
picture. Her golden hair swept brightly over half its 
surface, and happy tears lay like crushed jewels beneath 
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her closed eye-lids. There was something touching and j 
helpless in her beauty, and as the good prelate gazed 
upon it, he felt how sweet was the power of protection 
granted to him. 

“ Let the poor maiden be duly scared for, and sec j 
that a discreet person of her own sex be provided to 
attend her/' said the good man to his nephew; “ do 
thou take Master Copley to thy own chamber, we will 
protect them as we best may 'till the search be over, 
and there is little danger that they will be sought for 
here. But if I consent thus to interfere with the anil of 
our gracious Queen, it is that I deem gentle measures 
better to win the erring soul back to its faith, than fag¬ 
gots and flame. It is a grievous sight," continued the 
old man, looking complacently upon Alice, “ that of a 
creature so young and in good sooth, so fair, os a deser¬ 
ter from the Holy Church 1 That she may be restored by 
gentle measures, I bethink me of a reverend sister, the 
lady abbess of a convent near the city, with whom we 
will place her in charge 'till the too keen anger of Her 
Majesty be appeased. In the same neighborhood is a 
community of monks, with whom Master Copley can also 
remain in safety, and the holy fathers will have leisure 
to bring his heart into subjection through the argument 
and prayers of the holy brotherhood; or, if that may not 
be, if his soul has become stubborn in its heresy, he will 
at least receive protection from the death which might 
have been dealt inadvisedly upon him, by those whom I 
can but think somewhat over zealous in the cause of our 
religion. Go to thy friends, my son, and inquire if this 
arrangement will meet with their wishes." 

Huntley conversed with his rescued friends a few 
moments apart, and then returning to his uncle, 
informed him that Master Copley and his daughter 
would most thankfully accept the protection so kindly 
offered., whenever he should deem it advisable, and 
though they would willingly listen to all that could be 
urged against their present religious belief, yet os it 
remained unshaken by his present kindness, it would 
not be likely to yield to arguments drawn from the tomes 
of a monastic library. 

When the destination of his friends was settled, 
Huntley bethought himself of the Page, and of the 
extraordinary part which he had taken in the escape. 
He looked round to express all the gratitude he felt 
toward the strange being, but the boy had disappeared. 

Concluded In our next. 

Original. 

CHARADE. 

BY THE RET. J. H. C^IBCH. 

Mr second on a couch of pride 
In mournful mood was laid, 

And oh! how fully occupied 

My whole his aching head! I 

For worn was he by carking cans 
And many a knotty cause. 

And all remarked who saw him there. 

How first that second was ! 

30 


Or igin si. 

THE MOTHER SUMMONED. 

BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

M The feast of life is sweet— 

1 am bo weary guest— 

Loving frieuds my prone ace greet. 

And all that charms the eye or ear 
Taste to please—or heart to cheer, 

Earth, sky, and oeean gather here— 

God’s eare be bleat. 

“ Tis scarce the hour of prime, 

Yet how the sands of time 
Steal fast away! 

Till the cool evening falls 
With lamplight on the walla— 

1 fain would stay. 

“ Yet if that be too late, 

Oh! Thou! who mark's! our date, 

Till twilight's ray, 
v I'd love to linger here, 

\ Guiding my children dear 
j Their pilgrim way, 

Watching their minds unfold 
Rich with unrusting gold 

Of knowledge stor'd, f 
Till each his manly seat 
Shall take in concord sweet, . . A 

Around life's board.” 

The Master call'd. The Mother heard. 

“ Cams hither /"—was the solemn word. 

* Bright shone the noon-day sun, 

The undrained cup still glow’d with sparkling zest, 

She clasped her pure hand o'er her breast— 

“ Thf will be dome /” 

In the fresh summer of her years, 

She kissed away her nursling's tears. 

And laid him, lull'd to quiet rest, 

Upon her blooming daughter’s breast. 

Pain prob’d her nerves with torture's pang. 

The fibrous heart-strings rent, sad rang, 

Yet peace, that of her soul was part, 

Look'd thro' her eye, and foil'd the dart. 

That rankled there, 

And faith the Saviour's image drew, 

Wiping away the death Ail dew, 

With words of prayer. 

On a high arm, and strong, 

The soul its harden cast, 

While soaring, soaring high, 

The weakness of mortality, 

Fell like a dried leaf an the blast, 

Aad with a conqueror's song, 

Heaven's gate she passed. 

We are come too late by several thousand years, to 
say any thing new in morality. The finest and most 
beautiful thoughts concerning manners, have been 
carried away before our times, and nothing is left for us, 
but to glean after the ancients, and the most ingenius of 
the moderns .—Bruy ere. 
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PIERRE FRANC; OR, THE ORPHAN/ 

BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 

1 5 the year eighteen hundred and fifteen, in an old 
and miserable dwelling near the church of Saint Fran¬ 
cis, in the sixth story, resided an old hussar, who had 
served in the army of the Loire with considerable dis¬ 
tinction, receiving the cross of honor from the hands of 
Napoleon himself, and which, on, every occasion, be to<4i 
particular care to exhibit. He had likewise been the 
farrier of his company, and now that he had retired 
from the dangers of war, continued to exercise his call- j 
ing at a veterinary surgeon’s in the capital, where, by 
his steady and upright conduct, he had won the confi- j 
dence and respect of his employers, as well as of their 
numerous customers. He was naturally of a lively 
disposition, and delighted in recounting the various 
scenes he had passed through in his military career; in 
short, he was the very picture, in looks ond nature, of 
a bravo soldier, frank, obliging, and courageous, and no 
one ever listened to him once, but ever after was sure 
to remember and respect him. 

In the same house, and immediately opposite his 
lodging, on tho same floor, in a little apartment, dwelt 
a young female by the name of Clementine, whose hand¬ 
some figure, sweet face, and modest demoanor, had, 
more than once, attracted the attention of the hussar. 
Sho was a sempstress by profession, lived solely by 
herself, went no where, saw no one, and was totally 
unacquainted with the lodgers of the mansion; never¬ 
theless, it began to appear that she had not always 
lived in this secluded manner, for that soon the poor 
creature would become a mother. As it may be sup¬ 
posed, scandal was busy respecting her, among the 
lodgers, but our honest friend, Pierre, would not give 
ear to suspicious reports, or prejudge her rashly, and 
each time that he chanced to encounter her upon the 
atairs, he would politely make way for her, raise his 
bat, and follow her with his eyes, ’till out of sight. 

Pierre Franc, who had never known the tender 
passion, some how or other, now began to feel in a 
most indiscribable state of mind. The image of his 
interesting neighbor was ever in his thoughts; he 
became silent and melancholy, and a vague terror, as 
it were, completely possessed him. At night, when 
returning from his employment, he would stop to light 
his lamp at that of the porter, and would find a hundred 
excuses to hold him in conversation, so that be might 
gaze upon the taper which glimmered in the window 
of Clementine, in the hope that she might, by accident, 
present herself, and be bo thus gratified, ere he retired 
to his solitary pillow. 

11 What have I done to suffer all this ?” he would 
occasionally exclaim. 44 Why should I think of her T” 
—and then again he would indulge in the thought 
that perhaps her husband was dead, And if so, 
by Rttention and kindness, his suit, in time, might 
prosper. Thus did the poor fellow drag on a miserable 

* Alter M. Jew May. 


existence, ’till, at last, tortured beyond endurance, he 
resolved to bid adieu to the scene and cause of his suf¬ 
ferings. 44 YesP’ be exclaimed, 44 It is time to beat a 
retreat—to quit a position too near the enemy; along, 
Pierre, my boy; it^s the first time in your life, that you 
have feared to face danger, but in this battle, thou art 
vanquished, and must retreat like a raw recruit.” 

With this determination, Pierre one evening retired 
to his couch, intending, in the morning, to pay his 
arrears of rent, and remove to another tenement. It 
was then the month of December; the wind howled 
with extreme violence, and tha rain and hailstones 
rattled against the roof and panes of the windows, 
while the mewing of some half dozen cats in a neigh¬ 
boring garret, mingled in diabolical harmony with the 
tempest. Racked with his feelings, and having gamed 
a temporary relief from his resolution to depart in the 
morning, despite of the war of the elements, he had 
fallen into a profound slumber. About one in dm 
morning, a terrific peal of thunder was heard, while its 
precursor, a bolt of lightning, struck the chimney into a 
thousand fragments, partly unroofed the dwelling, and 
otherwise did severe damage. The hussar started up, 
exclaiming, half stupified from sleep, 44 plague take it, 
the great commander is in a very queer humor to-night; 
he is levelling his artillery against my very barracks; 
no matter, no damage is done, and it's an ill wind that 
blows no good; it will put something in the pockets of 
the carpenter and mason, and as it cannot yet be near 
daybreak, I will endeavor to doze away three or four 
hours longer. Good night. This is better than bivouac- 
ing in the field of battle.” 

Saying this, Pierre turned himself in bed, and was 
again falling into a tranquil slumber, when suddenly 
deep groans fell upon his ear. He darted up, and 
listening, heard a voice exclaiming in agony— 44 Oh! 
kind Heaven, have pity on me. Oh ! God, will no one 
come to my assistance.” He knew not Clementine 
at that very moment was about to become a mother, 
and thought that perhaps some robbers had entered her 
apartment. 44 Poor girl,” cried he, 44 1 will assist thee,” 
and leaping from bis bed, seized his sabre, and slightly 
habiting himself, made his way to her room. Finding 
the bolt secure, and the screams increasing, with one 
stroke of his hand be burst open the door of the apartr 
ment. The faint glimmering of a rush-light scarcely 
dispelled the darkness, and Clementine beholding Pierre 
so singularly attired, with sword in hand, uttered a 
loud shriek, and fell senseless on the couch. The 
plaintive wailing of a babe, however, announced that 
the moment of labor was past. Never had our friend 
been placed in a like situation; he stood in a state 
of nervous excitement; how to act he knew not. At 
length recovering himself, he determined to call the 
porter, and despatch him for the proper assistance. 
He therefore leaped, or rather tumbled down stairs 
to the lodge, knocked at the door, and imparted to him 
his business. The Cerberus, however, only growled, 
and talked about remuneration, which Pierre was most 
willing to award, but so long was the mercenary guar¬ 
dian in making his toilet, that the impatient Pierre de- 
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sired he should unbar the gate, and that he would 
himself execute the commission. The porter, who pre¬ 
ferred his snug quarters even above reward needed not 
a repetition of the demand, and withdrawing the bolt, 
Pierre rushed into the street in quest of a surgeon. 
The first to whom be applied thought him a maniac 
escaped from his keepers, from the singular appearance 
he presented, being almost half naked, with bis sabre 
in hand, and without listening to his request, shut the 
door abruptly in his face. The poor fellow, however, 
was not to be discouraged, and proceeding farther, by 
the light of a lamp, discovered the sign of a female 
accoucheur. He knocked, and the matron appearing, 
he at once revealed his business, promising to reward 
her liberally, if she would come with him immediately. 

It was nearly a quarter of an hour before they 
reached the chamber of Clementine. On entering it, 
the female looked around, doubling, from its humble 
character, the ability of Pierre to fulfil his promise. 
He at once comprehended her suspicions, and placing 
in her hand four five franc pieces, suid, “ I have never 
yet deceived any one; there is proof that I mean truly 
what I promised; attend to the mother and child as if 
they were those of an Emperor. Let nothing be neg¬ 
lected or wanting, that money can procure." 

44 Certainly,” replied the female, 44 but my services 
are not required; the danger is past; that which is 
necessary is a nurse to attend upon the mother. I can 
only prescribe the proper regimen and medicines.” 

” Well, well, procure me one, madam; let no expense 
bo spared ; I am able and willing to pay for every thing,” 
cried the worthy fellow, 14 and let a fire be kindled ; the 
air of the apartment feels chilly; and pray prescribe 
quickly the proper medicines. I will go for them 
myself.” 

44 Assuredly, sir,” smswered the woman, 44 your will is 
law,” and she proceeded to write the prescription. 

The poor mother, who had listened to the conversa 
tion, seized the hand of Pierre, and covered it with her 
tears and kisses. She could not speak, so exhausted 
was she, but long and deep sobbings burst from her 
bosom. 44 Come, come,” said Pierre, 44 1 am like your¬ 
self, desolate in the world, but, thank Heaven, I have 
still a heart to feel for, and succor the distressed.” 

44 Oh! generous man, how shall I ever repay you ? 
but God will if ever my prayers reach the throne of 
mercy ;” and she wept bitterly. 

44 Nay, nay, compose yourself” cried he, the big tears 
starting into his eyes. 44 Be tranquil, my good child— 
you require rest; bright days are yet in store for you 
and your little picture, and neither of you shall ever 
want while Pierre has one sou in his pocket;” then 
turning to the female, said, 44 well, have you finished, 
madam?” 

44 Yes, sir,” replied she. 44 If you will be kind enough 
to carry this prescription to the apothecary’s, you will 
procure the necessary medicioes, and, at the same time, 
oeder home some fuel for a fire. 1 will attend to the 
lady in your absence, and on your return, will, myself, 
proceed in quest of a nurse.” 


44 It is well,” said the kind fellow; 44 do all for the 
best, and you will have no cause to repent it.” 

He left the apartment, and hastened to the apothe¬ 
cary’s, where, having procured the medicines, he called 
at the woodman’s, and on his own shoulders, carried 
home a heavy load of wood. A bright fire was soon 
crackling on the hearth, sending its cheerful warmth 
through the dreary apartment, while the doctress de¬ 
parted to procure a nurse for the exhausted Clemen¬ 
tine. 

Pierre, on being left alone with the poor mother, 
began to apologize for alarming her by his abrupt 
entrance into her chamber, and taking from his pocket 
a purse containing six hundred francs, advanced 
towards her. 44 Behold this purse,” said he; 44 it con¬ 
tains nearly all that I possess—it is yours—take it 
without ceremony—without thanks, and you will make 
me happy, because I shall then know that you have 
nothing to fear from immediate want.” 

44 Oh, no,” cried Clementine, 44 1 will not—cannot 
abuse your bounty.” 

“You do not abuse it, my good girl. I know that 
you are industrious—that you toil hard from morning 
’till night, to support yourself, but now that you have a 
double charge, your labor will not prove sufficient for 
both; but be of good heart; I will take care of the 
little one myself; I will be a faithful father to it.” 

44 Oh! never, my generous sir. I know your heart— 
I can confide m it firmly; but never can I part from my 
babe; it is enough that it has been deserted by its true 
fatherand she wept, and pressed the innocent to h«r 
bosom.” 

44 Deserted by its father?” cried Pierre; 44 horrible! 
It cannot be; there surely lives not such a wretch upon 
earth.” 

44 There does,” faintly ejaculated Clementine. 

44 And his name ?” asked Pierre. 

44 Firman.” 

44 1 shall go to him immediately,” shouted the honest 
soldier, and he seized up his hat and sword. 44 Where 
does he reside ?” 

44 No matter; it is useless now, Monsieur Pierre. I 
have written to him frequently to solicit his aid, not for 
myself, but the babe to whom I have given birth, yet 
has he never deigned to reply.” 

44 Infamous!” said Pierre, and he walked up and 
down the .chamber, handling his sabre, and muttering 
to himself. 44 But why has ho forsaken you?” 

44 Because I am poor!” 

44 And is he rich ?” 

44 Nol” 

44 Pray what does he follow?” 

44 He is, by trade, a jeweller.” 

44 A jeweller. Bah! a popinjays—false metal—or he 
would never have abandoned you. Where does he 
reside?” 

44 In Mail Street, number twenty-one.” 

44 Enough. I shall go to him, and inquire his reasons 
—hark ! I hear some one on the stairs; perhaps it if 
the nurse. If so, I shall leave you with her, and go in 
quest of Firman.” The door opened, and the nurse, with 
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the female accoucheur entered. “ Adieu, madam/* he 
said, and departed. 

Clementine, what from excitement and suffering, 
was now in a raging fever. One moment she would 
fix her eyes upon her babe and weep bitterly; the next^ 
would vacantly rest them upon some object, while 
indignation would flash from them, and the name of 
Firman occasionally escape from her lips. A strange 
and ghastly change came over her features, her respi¬ 
ration became difficult, and it was pluin that the angel 
of death was hovering above her pillow. 

But to return to our soldier. At a principal cafe— 
the hotel Montmatre—he and Firman were seated 
together at breakfast. The morning was cold, and 
Pierre, from old associations and habits, thought it no 
crime in indulging in an early and extra glass. In this 
Firman was not slow to follow his example, and the 
contents of half a dozen bottles soon disappeared. As 
yet, Pierre had not hinted at his business, and Firman 
began to be uneasy and anxious, to know what had sent 
an old soldier to him at such an untimely hour of the 
morning. At length he made bold to demand explicitly 
the nature of his errand, and accordingly said— 

44 Now that I have partaken of your hospitality, will 
you bo obliging enough to favor me with your business ? 

I believe this is the first time we have ever encounteied 
each other, my veteran.’* 

44 Yes!” answered Fierrc, 44 but I hope it will not be 
the last.” 

44 Well, and what is your commission ? I have rela¬ 
tions in Lorraine ; perhaps you have come to announce 
to me their death, and that I am their heir; if so, speak 
out, and do not keep me struggling in the depths of 
•usponse.” 

44 1 am not from Lorraine, thank Heaven,” cried the 
soldier, twisting his mustachoes, and placing his hand 
on his heart— 44 1 am from Besuncon. I quitted the 
army of the Loire some four months since, came to 
Paris, and now dwell in the street of Perche, opposite 
the church of Saint Francis, and I am now here to 
announce, not a death , but a birth ; you understand me, 
young gentleman.” 

44 Scarcely !** replied Firman, his countenance altering 
most visibly, 44 of what speak you ?** 

44 You shall hear. Listen. I am aware that you 
have deeply injured a young female, and I have come 
hither to inquire if you will repair your error, and 
which, if you arc a man of honor, as I am willing to 
believe, you will not hesitate one moment to do.” 

44 Indeed! methinks you are wonderfully interested 
in her cause.” * 

44 No more, my young sir,” said the hussar, the blood 
tinging his withered cheek, and the fire of indignation 
kindling in his eye— 44 no more than a man who can feel 
for insulted innocence. Have you not promised to 
make her your wife ?” 

44 Promise—oh! yes, as I have promised a dozen 
Others, but surely you do not expect that I should 
espouse them alL” 

44 1 am not inclined to jest, young man, on a subject 
too sacred for fooling. She, fondly confiding in your | 


word, has yielded up her honor, and now to d o ae r t her, 

is infamous.” 

44 Infamous ?** 

44 Yes, most infamous, I repeat.** 

44 Speak more respectfully, my friend, or yon may 
chance to repent it,” said Firman, walking 1 op threaten¬ 
ingly to Pierre. 

44 Pshaw! I am too old a soldier to fear the bravado 
of a popinjay.” 

44 Leave me !** said Firman, finding that his heartless 
assurance would avail him nothing, and smauming aa 
air of insulted feeling. 44 Leave me, sir; it is plain 
that you have come here to insult me.” 

44 By no means,” answered Pierre. 44 I have come 
respectfully but firmly, to demand that you will rooks 
some reparation to the poor girl you have so deeply 
wronged—” 

44 And which you imagine, no doubt, your curled 
mustachoes, big looks and menaces, will frighten me 
to do.” 

14 1 menace not. I only pray you to do an act of 
justice; I speak to you amicably; I beseech you to 
send me back to your poor Clementine with at least 
a word of comfort, if not with assistance ;** and a 
big tear glistened in the eyes of the noble-hcartcd 
fellow. 

44 It is impossible, I tell you. She and I can never 
again meet. I am already too poor to support myself; 
besides, the world is wide enough for so pretty a girl as 
Clementine to find plenty of wealthy protectors.” 

Pierre struggled with his feelings; he was on the 
eve of levelling the callous-hearted villain to the floor, 
but prudence overcame passion, and he calmly contin¬ 
ued— 44 What would induce you to marry her?” 

44 A fortune !*’ answered Finnan, laughingly. 

44 And of what amount?” 

44 Why, as it is not likely that I ever will receive one 
in that quarter, I will be moderate in my demand. If 
Clomentino will bring me ten thousand francs, I will 
make no difficulty in espousing her.” 

44 So, then, it is only her poverty that deters you from 
marrying her?” 

44 Nothing more; but what-is the use of words. The 
poor devil, I verily believe, has not, at this moment,» 
hundred sous, let alone ten thousand francs.” 

44 And you say this gaily, without feeling in your 
pocket, to send her tome aid to lighten her load of 
poverty and sorrow.” 

44 Pshaw! she needs nothing from me, as long as sho 
has so generous an advocate in the gentleman before 

me.” 

44 Miserable rascal !*’ cried Pierre, seising Firmaa by 
the throat, 44 1 have a good mind to strangle you as I 
would a viper.” 

Firman finding himself so roughly handled, attempted 
to extricate himself, but Pierre held him like a vice. 

In the scuffle the table was upset, and the bottles and 
glasses shivered into a thousand fragments. The land¬ 
lord and his servants rushed in, and not without some 
difficulty, separated the combatants, hot Finnan, whs 
was highly excited, insisted that the affair ^ should eot 
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here terminate, but that be would have satisfaction for 
the outrage on his person. The landlord vainly endea¬ 
vored to call the attention of the angry parties to his 
remonstrances. In one hand be held the bill, and with 
the other, roost emphatically poioted to the broken 
furniture, dishes and glasses. At length Pierre gave 
heed to his demands, and discharging the amount, 
desired Firman to follow him. 

44 What are your weapons 1” said he, as they reached 
the street. 

44 The short sword,** answered Firman. 

44 Be it so; hast thou a pair in thy possession ?” 

44 No; but at the first tavern we will find them, as 
well as seconds, who will serve to see justice done.’* 

The two enemies walked silently and quickly on, 
until they gained the outskirts of the Temple. There, 
luckily, they encountered three or four soldiers, who 
agreed to procure weapons, and act as seconds to the 
parties. Pierre, with the red riband of the Legion of 
honor at his button-hole, and his veteran appearance, 
prepossessed them at once in his fuvor, convincing them 
he bad justice on his side. They hired a hackney 
coach, and desiring the driver to proceed speedily to 
the park of Saint Fargcau; in a short time they 
reached it, where, alighting, in three minutes they hod 
exchanged the formal salutations, and crossed their 
weapons. 

It was soon apparent that Finnan began to fear 
the issue of the combat. At the commencement, he 
had attacked his adversary with great fierceness, think¬ 
ing that he would soon fatigue the old hussar, and 
obtain the victory; but the steady and cool manner in 
which his assaults were received and parried, soon 
convinced him that be had found an opponent it would 
not be easy to conquer. His strength began to fail 
him, and in a short time he was almost at the mercy of 
his enemy. Pierre saw this, and disdaining to acquire 
a victory with so little glory, generously tendered him 
the hand of conciliation. 44 Thou tremblest!’* said he 
to Firman; 44 it is plain thy conscience is ill at ease. I 
desire not the death of a sinner; follow my advice— 
repair the wrong thou hast done, and we may still be 
friends !’* In saying this he dropped his w eapon by his 
side, and stood completely unguarded, which, Firman 
observing, cowardly thrust at the breast of Pierre, 
inflicting, luckily, only a simple wound. The hussar’s 
kindly feeling vanished in a moment; his rage knew 
no bounds, and swifter than lightning, with a well 
directed and powerful blow, he severed the hand of the 
dastard Firman from the wrist, which fell quivering and 
bleeding to the earth. 

44 Miserable wretch !’* he exclaimed. 44 Thou didst 
refuse bread to the unhappy, who had a right to de¬ 
mand it of thee. Now thou wilt have to beg for thine 
own.** 

At the sight of his mutilated person, Firman was 
horror stricken, and fell unconscious into the arms of 
his seconds, who, after stopping the effusion of blood, 
hove him to the carriage, and ordered the driver to 
convey him to the hospital of Saint Louis, where 
promptaasistance could be obtained. Pierre and the 


seconds adjourned to the nearest tavern, where, call¬ 
ing for wrine, he pledged them to the memory of the 
Emperor, then bidding them farewell, hastened back to 
Clementine, who had begun to be greatly alarmed at 
his absence. On bis entering the apartment, her first 
question wras 44 if he bad seen Firman, and been success¬ 
ful in his mission.** Pierre knew not how to answer, 
and it was only on her repeating the question, that he 
bluntly replied, 44 1 have !** 

44 And have you obtained aught from his bounty ?” 

44 Not a sou, the miserable!** said Pierre. ‘‘Clem¬ 
entine, you must forget this man; a greater villain 
walks not the earth; he is unworthy of you—** 

i4 Ah! is he not the father of my child t” 

44 The father of your child. A pretty father, indeed. 
Give him not such & title, Clementine; he denies all 
aid to yon or your babe ; forget him; hate him, if you 

»i 

can. 

44 Oh ! impossible, Monsieur Pierre. I cannot, will 
not believe him to be so callous.’* 

44 And I swear to you on this emblem of honor,” 
cried Pierre, placing his hand upon the riband attached 
to his breast, 44 that a more vile or dissolute rascal does 
not exist.” 

44 Oh! gracious Heaven !** screamed Clementine* 
seeing the blood trickle from his breast, from the 
pressure of his hand upon the wound which be had re¬ 
ceived from his treacherous foe, and which, in his harry 
to return to Clementine he had quite forgotten. 44 Oh U 
gracious Heaven! you are bleeding 1 —yon have been 
fighting.” 

44 Nothing, nothing, my dear child—a scratch that I 
gave myself by accident—so simple, that I bad quite 
forgotten it.” 

44 Ah, you are deceiving me. It is as I conjectured; 
you have been engaged in a duel with Firmanand 
she fell bock upon her pillow, and mourned bitterly. 

44 No, no, I tell you; calm your fears; nothing has 
taken place.” 

44 Say you so upon your honor f ** 

Pierre, who could not bear to dissemble, knew not 
how to reply. At lost he said, 44 To-morrow, Clem¬ 
entine, I will tell you all; in the meantime, compose 
your troubled heart. Think of your babe, who, if it 
lose you, will have no parent to protect it. Place your 
trust in that power who never deserts the injured and 
unfortunate.” 

Clementine was silent; she spoke not again to 
Pierre, and soon after fell into a strong fever, accompa¬ 
nied by delirium. A hundred times the name of Fir¬ 
man escaped from her lips, sometimes in a voice of 
anger, at others, in the greatest tenderness, ’till, at 
last, the state of the poor creature became truly alarm¬ 
ing. All that skill could effect, was bestowed upon her, 
but in vain; her sufferings continued to increase, and 
when?at last, the doctor pronounced her irrecoverable, 
poor Pierre gave himself up to the deepest sorrow, and 
hung affectionately over her. 44 Clementine, dear Clem¬ 
entine !” be would kindly exclaim, but she was insensi¬ 
ble to his voice, and it was with difficulty he was led 
from her couch, not to disturb her parting momenta. 
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At last, mustering up courage, be cried, “ It is proper 
that some one should be a parent to the child. I will 
be so. Nurse, convey to the hospital of Saint Mary's, 
the babe, and 1 will follow with two inhabitants of the 
district as witnesses to the act." His wish was com¬ 
plied with, and they soon were in the lodge of the hos¬ 
pital. 

.“Where is the father!" asked the clerk, preparing 
to draw out the register. 

“ Here !" replied Pierre. 

“ Your name—surname—residence—age—place of 
birth, and profession 7" 

* 1 Pierre Franc! living in Paris—fifty-eight years old 
—born at Besancon—an ancient hussar—farrier and 
chevalier of the Legion of honor." 

“ The mother 7” 

“ Clementine Duval—nineteen years—native of— 
bold, let me look at the paper—" 

“ What surname do you give the child?” asked the 
clerk. 

“Frederic, Caesar, Alexander, Napoleon," shouted 
Pierre. The clerk smiled, and writing as Pierre had 
dictated, the register was signed by all present. 

On their return, Clementine was dead. Alas! she knew 
not, ere her spirit departed, of the noble action Pierre 
had performed. “ Unfortunate creature,” he cried, 
bending over, and kissing her yet warm lips, “ repose 
in peace. Be thy spirit happy; thy babe has found a 
father who never will desert him.” 

The appointments of the funeral were attended to by 
Pierre, but his strength, in this last trial, almost forsook 
him. Pale and emaciated, he looked a fitting compan¬ 
ion to descend to the tomb with the corpse of Clemen¬ 
tine. 

Only one person accompanied the hearse to the 
Cemetery ; who that one was, it is needless to say. 
The body was consigned to its last resting-place, and 
Pierre returned alone to the chamber of the departed 
Clementine. 

Against the wall was fastened her portrait, painted 
by an inferior artist, yet retaining enough of the features 
of the original, to constitute a tolerable likeness. This 
was a precious gem in the eyes of Pierre, and he re¬ 
solved to possess himself of it. He accordingly began 
to remove the canvass from the wall, when a sound like 
that proceeding from a heap of coin fell upon his ear. 
He tried again, and the same sound was again heard. 
He removed the picture, and detaching a fragment of 
paper which apparently was pasted over some aper¬ 
ture, to his surprize, discovered a little door. “ What 
is here 7” said he—“ a treasure in the home of misery ? 
Let us see;" and shattering the door with his hammer, 
beheld a huge quantity of six franc pieces, intermixed 
with fragments of rag, eaten by the rats and moths. 

“ Poor Clementine ! how ha9t thou been suffering, and 
yet so near to plenty. What a change would this have 
made in thy destiny. For want of this wast thou 
despised, but God is just—his will be done." 

Frederic secretly conveyed the money to his chamber, 
paid his own rent and that of Clementine, and quitted 
the dwelling of sorrow and adventure. Eighteen thou¬ 


sand francs was the amount of the discovered treasure, 
ten thousand of which he placed in the name of the 
child, and the other eight, at the disposal of Madame 
Dural, the nurse, for the benefit of herself and her 
charge, 'till such time as he gained his majority; the 
remainder then to return to the young man, but a suita¬ 
ble provision to be made for madame, should she at 
that period survive. 

Upon inquiry, it appeared that an old priest of great 
avarice, had inhabited the apartment before Clementine, 
where he had died without friend, relation, or will, to 
lead to a discovery of the wealth to which the worthy 
Pierre had so singularly come in possession of. 

When Firman left the hospital, he verified the remark 
of Pierre. He had completely to depend upon the 
bounty of the charitable, and perhaps some of my 
readers may even have bestowed their mite upon the 
unfortunate being, if they have ever passed through the 
street of Choisseul in Paris. 


Original. 

A REMONSTRANCE. 

BY FRANCKS S. OSGOOD. 

What, here! where the soul feels an angel's elation, 
Where the balm of the breeze is worth all the world's 
wealth, 

Oh! profane not the place, by so low a libation, 

While pure from the rock, springs the fountain of health! 

What, here ! where the wood, its warble subduing, 
Keeps holy our Sabbath with music and love, 

And Earth, her wild blossoms, for ever renewing. 

Sends up, in their perfume, her praises above ! 

Where the skies seem to bend, in their luminous beauty, 
So loving and low, o'er the green mountain-sod. 

That the spirit, attuned to devotion and duty, 

Sees Nature embracing her Father and God! 

No temple can match, with a glory so solemn. 

The forest-cathedral, that rises around; 

The pine’s stately shaft, for the fuir, marble column, , 
All veined with the sunlight, and gracefully ct owned ; 

Its dome—the unlimited arch, glowing o'er us; 

Its censer—yon budding spray, swung by the breeze; 
Its music—the hymn of the fountain before us; 

Its light—Heaven’s smile—stealing soft through the 
trees: 

And oh ! the bright treasures around and below us, 

The buds of the wild mountain-laurel, behold ! 

So perfect, so gem-like ! where, where will you show us 
A richer mosaic in temple of old 7 

Profane not the spot with so base a libation! 

Look around ye—look upward! and drink if ye dare! 
Away with the wine-cup, the curse of creation! 

Yon fount has enough for us all, and to spare. 
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THE RASH ENGAGEMENT; 

OR, A BACHELOR'S REMINISCENCE. 

BT EMMA C. EMBURY. 


CHAPTER I. 

** The passions of our youth! like lava floods. 

They desolate life’s green and flowery path, 

Leaving but ashes ’neath our weary feet— 

The ashes of our hopes.” 

“Then you will not accompany me to Niagara, 
uncle 7” 

44 No; I will go any where else with you, Charles, 
but I cannot visit Niagara with other feelings than those 
of pain.” 

41 Your favorite, Lucy Lisbume, is to be of the party; 
will not that inducement tempt you 7” 

44 For your sake, boy, I am glad she is going, for she 
is one who well deserves the love of a noble heart, but 
do not ask mo to revisit a scene so full of sorrowful 
recollections. I could not bear to look upon the 
wonders of tha mighty cataract now. Years have 
passed since lost I trod its rocky barriers, and the gentle 
being who then was my companion, has long since faded 
from the earth, but the remembrance of her bright face 
haunts me still—a lovely and yet fearful spectre of the 
past. Listen to the tale of my early folly, Harry, and 
you will learn how deeply the events of a single moment 
may influence one’s whole existence. 

44 I had just completed my collegiate studies, and the 
severe struggle by which alone I was enabled to secure 
tho highest prizes in my class, had exhausted both 
mental and bodily strength. I determined, therefore, 
to spend a month or two in vagabondizing, previous to 
devoting myself to the acquisition of my future profes- 
sion, and taking with me the smallest possible quantity 
of baggage, I went on board a North Rivgr steamboat, | 
intending to be governed entirely by my own truant 
inclination in my future course. The excitement which 
I had undergone, had left me suffering under such! 
extreme lassitude of spirits, that I preferred travelling 
quite alone, and, on looking round among my fellow 
passengers, was rejoiced to find myself an isolated indi¬ 
vidual, surrounded by entire strangers. After amusing 
myself for some time, with quiet speculations upon the 
character and manners of my travelling companions, I 
was fast lapsing into one of those delicious reveries 
which abstract the mind so completely from the com¬ 
mon things of earth, when my eye accidentally fell 
upon my opposite neighbor, and, for once, reality 
seemed to me more beautiful than fancy. I never saw 
a lovelier face than her’s. The features, when in re¬ 
pose, might have served a painter as a model for a 
Madonna, so soft was the outline, so perfect the symme¬ 
try. Her complexion, pale, but so delicate, that the 
branching of the thread-like veins was distinctly visible 
on her fair brow—eyes of that hazel hue, which is ever 
so full of tenderness—lips like the inner leaves of a 
rose-bud, and long, light-brown curls, flinging over the 
whole countenance just the proper degree of shadow— 
all combined to form a picture which, in perfection of 
form, and richness of coloring, was unrivalled. Ab¬ 


sorbed in placid thought, the young girl sat looking out 
upon the Water, and it was long before a change in her 
position compelled me to withdraw tny gaze from her 
beauty. When I did so, however, I was almost as 
much struck with tho appearance of her travelling 
companion. He was an old man, with a countenance 
of singular mildness and benignity. His features 
were eminently handsome, and his high bald forehead 
added a very intellectual character to his face, while 
the thick curling locks of silvered black, which fell on 
his shoulders in a manner then rarely seen, gave him 
an almost apostolic air. The strong similitude between 
the two, suggested the idea of the relationship which 
existed between them, and notwithstanding the deep 
lines with which time had marred the elder face, it was 
evident that they were father and daughter. 

44 My close observation of them, soon enabled me to 
discover that they did not belong to tbo higher orders 
of society. There was little in the young girl’s manner 
to betray ft want of refined breeding, but still a few 
trifling circumstances, taken in connection with her 
father’s mode of address, convinced me of the fact. A 
young collegian is rarely destitute of that kind of moral 
courage which wiser folks term impudence, and I deter¬ 
mined to make use of my peculiar endowments of that 
nature, in order to form an acquaintance with the 
strangers. Chance favored my design. The father 
had forgotten to procure a newspaper; I offered him 
mine, and this little courtesy on my part, I took care 
should be repaid by a prolonged discussion of the poli¬ 
tics of the day. We had some very agreeable conver¬ 
sation, and while I could not help noticing that the 
old man’s language was that of one whose early edu¬ 
cation had been very defective, I was greatly struck 
with the raciness of his remarks, and bis keen insight 
into human nature. The daughter sat, a silent, but 
attentive listener, and, os she smiled at our occasional 
jests, I thought her face even lovelier io its mirthful, 
than in its pensive, expression. At the tea-table, I bad 
an opportunity of devoting myself particularly to the 
daughter, for the old man seemed to have little idea of 
waiting upon a lady, and I found my civilities by no 
means ill-received. Indeed, by the timo the hurried 
meal was finished, we hod become quite familiar, and, 
as I handed the beautiful girl up to the promenade 
deck, I ventured to take a seat beside her, without 
meeting any repulse. My suspicions of their entire 
ignorance of the observances of good society, were now 
confirmed by the imprudent frankness with which she 
allowed herself to be drawn into conversation by me. 
As the boat glided rapidly through the majestic High¬ 
lands, we talked of the beauty of the scenery, until the 
moon rose high above the verdant hills, and then * the 
hour, the place, the scene,* led us into poetry, romance 
and sentiment. Among my college-mates, I could have 
laughed to scorn such vague fancies, such crude ideas, 
such wild visions of future life, as seemed to fill the 
mind and heart of my artless companion. But there 
was something sacred from ridicule in her earnestness 
and simplicity; her very guilelessness was her security, 
and as I listened to her youthful feelings, uttered by 
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•uch bright lips, and with such sweet looks, I felt that 
the pleasantest of all studies was the study of a young 
and pure heart. The time passed like a dream. The 
old man, who had been pacing the deck, occasionally 
stopping to exchange a word with us, now grew weary, 
and desired his daughter to retire. She obeyed with 
evident reluctance, and left me musing on the singular 
contradiction between her evident cultivation of mind, 
and her entire ignorance of the decorum and etiquette 
which society has prescribed as rules of conduct to its 
subjects. The witchery of her exceeding beauty, her 
modest bearing, her delicacy of sentiment, and her 
innocent frankness, were irresistible attractions to a 
young and ardent boy, as I then was. That she be¬ 
longed to a respectable class of society, I could not 
doubt; and I came to the conclusion that her father 
was one of that largo portion of our citizens who are 
4 in transitu 1 —persons yet in the chrysalis, or rather 
spinning the web of their future splendors. I imagined 
he would be found to be some petty shopkeeper, who, 
in anticipation of wealth, had bestowed on his daughter 
all the advantages which could be derived from a good 
education, while I considered her manners as evincing 
a continual struggle between early habitual associations, 
and acquired knowledge. However, tho adventure 
promised amusement, mid I determined to continue in 
their company, at least, until the novelty of the affair 
was past. 

** The next morning I managed to discover that a visit 
to Niagara and Canada, formed part of their projected 
tour, and, consequently, that also became the course 
which I designed to pursue. The girl did not attempt! 
to conceal her satisfaction, when she found that I was 
•till to continue with them, and although her father 
looked grave, and fixed on mo a searching glance, yet, 
as soon as he learned my name, (of which I took an 
early opportunity to inform him,) his scruples, whatever 
they were, seemed to vanish. In this point, he had a 
decided advantage over me, for although my family 
was so well known, that the simple announcement of 
our name was a guarantee for our rank in society, yet, 
when he reciprocated my confidence, I only learned 
that he was 44 Charles Grayson 11 I was, therefore, 
little wiser respecting them, than I had been when I 
first met him, but, however, I was in pleasant company, 
and with the thoughtlessness of a boy, I determined to 
enjoy it. 

chapter if. 

“ In a moment, we may plunge our years 
In Altai penitence, and the blight 

Of oar own soul, tarn all our blood to tears, 

And color things to come, with hues of night” 

CHI COE HAROLD. 

“ 1 will not lead you step by step, along the perilous 
path of passion which I then pursued. I learned that 
Juliet, (her very name was enough to awaken the sus¬ 
ceptible nature of a Shakspeare-worshipper,) had just 
returned from the Moravian school at Bethlehem, where 
she had spent the last five years, in the completion of 
her education. She was tolerably well skilled in music, 
spoke a little German, was thoroughly versed in all 
useful knowledge, and, in fact, had acquired all that 


she could learn among that simple and practical sect of 
Christians. But she was as ignorant sls a babe of the 
ways of the world; and the guilelessness of her nature, 
while it added new charms to her loveliness, rendered 
her position in society one of difficulty and danger. 
Enthusiastic and affectionate—her heart filled with 
undeveloped passion, and her head teeming with the 
romantic visions, fostered by many a stealthily-read 
novel and poem—beautiful as a painter*# dream, and 
artless as an infant, she was, altogether the most fasci¬ 
nating creature I ever knew. She was certainly supe¬ 
rior to her station in society—superior in manners, in 
taste, and in feeling, for though all her father’s good 
sense and quick wit was perceptible, a taint of vulgarity, 
which clearly showed that he had learned more from 
men than from books, and that his studies had not lain 
among the polished and characterless denizens of high 
life. 

44 Juliet was keenly alive to tho beauties of nature. 
Brought up on the banks of the romantic Lehigh, she 
had learned to appreciate the charms of fine scenery, 
and it was truly delightful to witness her enthusiasm 
for the picturesque. As we climbed the cliffs at Trenton 
Falls, beholding one after another of the succession of 
pictures which meet the eye, as one ascends the rocky 
valley, I watched the varying expression of her exquisite 
countenance, and felt that of all tho beauties of nature, 
the loveliest is the 4 human face divine.’ Her eyes would 
dilate, her cheeks glow, and throwing aside her bonnet, 
she would bound along the rough path, with her long 
silken curls tossed by the breeze, seeming to forget every 
thing in the enjoyment of the moment. It was perfect 
rapture to me, then to draw her aside into some shady 
nook, and while she was thus excited, to listen to tbs 
fresh and pure feelings which seemed to gush sponta¬ 
neously from the heart. By the time we reached 
Niagara, our intimacy had so increased, that in all our 
little excursions, though her father generally accompa¬ 
nied her, yet she became my especial charge, and, at 
length, the old man, unable to keep pace with our 
activity, contented himself to remain at the hotel, while 
we wandered, as we would, amid the wonders of the 
cataract. 

“ Who ever visited Niagara for the first time , without 
being sensible of an elation and elevation of spirit, 
which almost seemed like a species of mental intoxi¬ 
cation 1 I look bock with wonder to the excitement of 
that period. I remember how coolly and rationally I 
managed all my daily affairs—I ate and drank and 
slept—I looked and acted just like the hundreds of 
people whom I saw around mo, and yet I verily believe 
that I was then on the very verge of insanity. I forgot 
every thing except the wonders by which I was sur-. 
rounded, and the beautiful companion who beheld them 
with me. Hour after hour we wandered together amid 
the secluded shades of Goat Island, our steps haunted 
by the deep music of the rushing waters, and threading 
our devious way even back to the fearful brink of tbs 
cataract, to find new excitement and bewilderment in 
the oft-seen view. What a strong toil was woven about 
me then! The greatest marvel of the universe was 
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before my eyes—the melody of woods and waters was 
mingling in my cars with the sweet voice of one of the 
fairest of God’s creatures—and a lovely being of almost 
unearthly loveliness was at my side, bending on me such j 
looks of innocent tenderness as might have thrilled the j 
soul of an anchorite. I was fascinated—spell-bound— i 
maddened. 

44 One morning—it was the crisis of my destiny—we 
crossed to the Canada side, and instead of taking the 
usual route to the Aqueduct house, on the brink of the 
cataract, we climbed the hill along the path generally 
used by the soldiers of the garrison. It was a difficult 
and, in some places, a dangerous ascent, but it rendered 
Juliet so dependent upon my strong arm, that I scarcely 
felt its fatigue. We reached the top, flushed and heated 
with the toilsome way, and were rejoiced to find that 
the throng of visitors had all dispersed ere we arrived 
at the house. Juliet gaily proposed, that, as there were 
no idle spectators to behold us, we should refresh our¬ 
selves by going under the fall; and without a moment’s 
reflection, I immediately summoned the guide to lead 
us amid the 4 Phlegethon of waters.* We retired to 
array ourselves in proper costume for the enterprise, j 
and when we met again at the foot of Table Rock, we j 
enjoyed a merry laugh at the sudden transformation j 
which each had undergone. Our dress was of the j 
rudest kind, and I might have served as a model for a 
young smuggler, while Juliet was attired in the coarse ^ 
but picturesque garb of a fish-wife. But no change of 
garment could conceal her exquisite beauty, and ns she 
flung back her long curls beneath the coarse straw hat, 
which had been tied on to protect her from the dashing 
spray, her face was that of a youthful Hebe. The little 
guide—he was but a boy—fastened one hand in the 
rope girdle which bound her waist, and led the way, 
while I followed close behind. The path was steep and 
slippery, and a deluge of water, which nearly blinded 
us, met us at the very entrance of the pass. But as we 
proceeded, the overhanging cliff became broader, and at 
length we reached a point, where we were so far shel¬ 
tered from the pouring stream, that we could raise our 
beads and look around us. The light which struggled 
faintly through the mighty mass of tumbling waters, was 
like that of the pale grey dawn; and os we leaned against 
the rock, and looked into the terrific liquid arch which 
spanned our narrow pathway, we almost fancied that we 
could feel the vibration of the very stones beneath our 
feet. It was like standing on the threshold of eternity, 
for the ever sounding waters, rushing on and on and on, 
disturbed the mind like the vague image of infinity, and 
we felt that it needed but one plunge to discover to us 
the mysteries of another world. Juliet drew close to 
my side, awe-struck and overwhelmed with emotion, but 
the guide urged us onward, and we followed him until 
our feet touched the last step between life and death. 
As we were returning, the guide lost his hat; you smile 
at my mentioning so trivial a circumstance, Charles, but 
you have not yet learned how 4 trifles light as air ’ often 
decide our future fate. The little fellow saw it on the 
rock below) and, too familiar with danger to fear, he 
begged us to remain beneath the shelter of the impen- 
31 


ding rock, until he should regain it. How many are 
there in the world whose whole lives have been colored 
by the events of a single moment! 1 drew Juliet 
towards me—my arm encircled her slender waist—the 
impulses of youthful passion overpowered the religious 
awe which the solemn beauty of the scene had awa¬ 
kened—I whispered in her ear those burning words 
which trace themselves upon the heart of the listener 
in characters never to be effaced, and even amid the 
roar of the eternal cataract, those words were heard 
and answered. Her head rested on my shoulder—her 
lips met mine, and that kiss, thrilling like a heartquake 
through every nerve, scaled the fate of both. The 
guide returned—speechless from excess of feeling, we 
silently followed him, and as we once more looked into 
each other’s face, beneath the unclouded light of a 
summer sky, the past moment seemed like a delicious 
dream. 

CHAPTER III. 

“ When sets the sun on Afric's shore. 

That instant all is night; 

And so should life at once be o’er, 

When Love first pales his light— 

Nor, like our northern day, gleam on 
Through twilight’s dim delay, 

The cold remains of lustre gone— 

Of fire long passed away.”— Moert. 

44 1 now looked upon Juliet as my affianced wife, but 
my delirium of passion did not blind me to the consfr- 
quences of my rashness. My father, an old Virginian, 
was one of the proudest men I ever knew. Notwith¬ 
standing all the changes of fashion, he still displayed in 
the drawing-room, a widely-branching genealogical tree, 
emblazoned with many curious devices, and he often 
pointed out with no small degree of complacency, the 
name of Sir Ay 1 mar de Vavasour, who first planted its 
root in merry England, in the time of the Norman Con¬ 
queror. Indeed, he carried his pride of descent to an 
almost ludicrous excess, and while his great wealth 
rendered him perfectly indifferent to the dowry of a 
bride for his son, he was especially fastidious respecting 
the family of those with whom my sister and myself 
associated. This was an idle and foolish prejudice in 
our land of equality, but it had been the besetting sin of 
my grandfather even when he chose America as the 
home of his adoption, and perhaps / am not quite free 
from it, although at that time passion silenced all other 
feelings. In despite of my fervent love for Juliet, I had 
many secret misgivings of heart. I dared not think of 
the future; the images of an angry parent, and a sneer¬ 
ing world, were ever before me, when I contemplated 
the moment that was to bind me to her by the irrevo¬ 
cable bonds of marriage. I possessed a small estate, 
bequeathed to me by an uncle, and as this secured me 
a present competence, I determined to gain the consent 
of Juliet and her father, to a private union. The idea 
of breaking off our engagement never once occurred to 
me, for if I had been fascinated by ber charms when I 
first beheld her, bow much more was I under her influ¬ 
ence now, when the spell of her innocent tenderness 
was added to the witchery of her beauty. My nature 
was impetuous, but frank and generous. I told Mr. 

I Grayson of my love for his daught£v*ithout attempting 
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to conceal my consciousness of my father’s displeasure. 
He listened to me with quiet satisfaction, and while he 
candidly acknowledged that he would gladly bestow on 
me her band, he counselled me to keep our engagement 
a secret, until I could ascertain my father’s sentiments. 
This exactly suited my own views of the matter, and 
after an absence of two months, we returned to our 
native city, with feelings very different from those which 
actuated us when we bade it*adieu. 

tl I cannot describe the mingled feelings with which 
I prepared to visit Juliet for tlic first time in her own 
house, for I feared lest I should meet something offen¬ 
sive to my refined habits of life. But I was mistaken. 
Every thing about the house was plain and neat, without 
making any pretension to elegance. Juliet’s piano was 
the only ornament of the little parlor, and when the fair 
creature met me at the door wfith a blush and a smile, 
I felt that for such a home and such a companion, I 
could willingly resign the appliances of wealth. But 
my feelings underwent u sudden and painful revulsion at 
the sight of Mrs. Grayson. Large, and unwieldy in 
person, yet bearing traces of the coarse beauty which 
must have characterized her in youth—with a voice like 
a parrot, and manners marked by a kind of boisterous 
good humor, it seemed scarcely possible that such a 
being could be the mother of my gentle Juliet. Her 
unmitigated vulgarity seemed to reflect itself on every 
thing around her, and even her daughter appeared to 
lose a portion of her delicate grace, when she appeared 
beside her mother. I began now to scrutinize the 
habits and pursuits of the father also. His character 
was, to me, a perfect riddle. There was, at times, a 
jeering tone of sceptical philosophy in his remarks, 
which seemed quite inconsistent with the careful per¬ 
formance of all social duties for which he was so re¬ 
markable. He acted like a man of virtue and honor, 
as far os I could judge, but he often uttered sentiments 
worthy of a consummate scoundrel. He held the opin¬ 
ion that men were only honest when their interests led 
them to be so, and he seemed to delight in the expres¬ 
sion of startling paradoxes or painful truths, in the 
history of human nature. Nothing could be more ill 
suited to the unsuspicious and confiding character of an 
impetuous youth, than the cold, sarcastic, sneering phi¬ 
losophy of one who had grown grey in worldly wisdom. 
Yet the calm, benevolent countenance of the old man, 
seemed to belie his own experience, and but for an 
occasional sinister expression in his deep set eyes, and 
a scornful smile which sometimes flitted over his hand¬ 
some mouth, his face was that of one who had drank 
only from the sweet waters of truth and goodness. 

44 1 was sensible, loo, of a singular change in my 
feelings towards Juliet. 1 still loved her with the most 
impassioned tenderness, but from the moment that I 
bad pledged my faith to her, I became sensitive to every 
thing that could detract from her charms. I watched 
her every movement, and her ignorance of conventional 
forms, which had once seemed to me so captivating, 
now kept me in constant dread lest she should, in some 
unguarded moment, expose herself to ridicule. I 
became a critic of her dress, her manners and her lan¬ 


guage. She was now mine—destined to be my future 
wife, and I grew morbidly alive to the minute defect* 
of her character. At first, I had compared her nalveU 
and freshness of feeling with the cold manners and rigid 
decorum of the daughters of fashion; but now I found 
myself contrasting the elegant self—possession and 
refined conversation of those very persons, with the occa¬ 
sional errors in language, and the blushing timidity of 
my future bride. I believe Juliet felt the change, but 
sho uttered no complaints. She studied to adapt her¬ 
self to my wishes in every respect. She withdrew from 
all intercourse with her former associates; she dressed 
with the most scrupulous simplicity, and she applied 
herself diligently to the study of the books I had recom¬ 
mended. 

“ Alas! the first phase of passion had already past! 
Imagination had robed her as a divinity, and set her on 
high as an object of worship, but the illusion was rapidly 
vanishing. She was still as beautiful, still os gentle, 

I still as fond as when I first looked upon her exquisite 
loveliness; why, then, did l feel such a void in the 
heart once filled by her image T It was because mine 
was a passion born of tho excited senses, and not the 
deep and enduring love which spri igs from an appre¬ 
ciation of moral and intellectual, as well as physical 
beauty. Well might he, whose life was but a succes¬ 
sion of passionate dreams, exclaim: 

“ Wbo Iovm, raves—’tis youth’s frenzy—but the cure 

Is better still, as charm by charm unwinds, 

Which robed our idols.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

“The race oflife becomes a hopeless flight 

To those who walk in darkness.”— Child t Harold. 

The very repugnance to complete my engagement 
with Juliet, which I felt growing up within my heart, 
determined me to hasten its fulfilment. I feared my 
own weukness of purpose, and actually began to expe¬ 
rience a sort of dread, lest I should hereafter be tempted 
to break my troth. I therefore determined to make her 
iny wife in secret, and then to bury ourselves in Paris 
until I should bo able to add the polish of society to her 
native charms. I hoped that, in the course of a few 
years I should he able to return to my native land, and 
present to my friends a wife whose loveliness and 
elegance would remove all suspicion of a lowly origin, 
while I trusted to my own tact, and her father’s shrewd 
worldliness for aiding mo to preserve the secret. It 
was a romantic scheme, but to a boy of nineteen, it 
seemed a perfectly feasible one, and I accordingly com¬ 
municated as much of it to Mr. Grayson as I deemed 
necessary to ensure his acquiescence. He assented to 
my plans more readily than I had expected, and even 
exhibited a degree of eagerness for its accomplishment, 
which almost disgusted me. Having announced, there¬ 
fore, to my father, my intention of visiting Europe, I 
prepared to put my designs in execution. I had never 
met with much affection ut home, since the death of my 
mother, and therefore I felt little remorse at the undu- 
tiful course of conduct which I was about to pursue, but 
it did scetn to me a most singular state of affairs, when 
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I found myself on the very verge of a clandestine mar¬ 
riage, while my feelings, in spite of myself, revolted 
against it. There was a fearful struggle in my bosom 
between a sense of honor and a consciousness of decli¬ 
ning passion, but I determined that though my life 
might be an unhappy one, it should never be burdened 
with the weight of a broken vow. 

44 A state-room in one of the Havre packet-ships had 
been engaged for * Mr. Vavasour and friend ;’ our bag¬ 
gage was already on board; the time appointed for our 
marriage, was the evening preceding the day on which 
the ship intended to sail, and we had made our arrange¬ 
ments for Juliet to take possession of her state-room at 
an early hour in the morning so as to avoid coming into 
collision with any of my friends. The marriage was to 
be solemnized in the strictest privacy. Juliet’s parents, 
and one or two of their friends, sworn to secrecy, were 
all that I would allow to be present, and I had engaged 
a young friend, who had just entered the church, to 
perform the ceremony. 

44 It was the evening of a close and sultry day in 
August. The atmosphere had been excessively heated, 
and at nightfall, commenced one of the severest tem¬ 
pests I ever witnessed. Peal after peal of thunder 
•hook the vaulted roof of heaven, and blinding flashes 
of livid lightning lighted up the pitchy darkness of the 
clouded sky; the rain fell in torrents, and the force of 
the wind was absolutely terrific. The hour appointed 
for the solemnization of our marriage, came and passed, 
but our friend, the clergyman, dared not face the fury 
of the storm, and we were obliged to await his coming. 
It was a state of suspense perfectly intolerable to me, 
for I felt like one who had nerved himself to the per¬ 
formance of some deed of heroism, and longs for the 
trial to be past. Juliet never looked more lovely. Her 
simple dress of spotless white—the single band of pearls 
—my bridal gift—which encircled her bright ringlets— 
the soft flush of maiden modesty upon her smooth cheek 
—the tender emotion which suffused her dove-like eyes 
with liquid lustre—all added to the wonderful beauty of 
her countenance. 

41 Two hours passed aw'ay in this state of expectancy, 
when, suddenly, the door-bell rung, and the well 
known voice of my friend was heard in the hall. 
Taking the hand of my trembling bride, after the delay 
of a few moments, I descended to the little parlor where 
I supposed we were now awaited; but ere I reached 
the door, a strange tumult arose within the apartment. 
Two men, roughly garbed, and dripping with rain, had 
followed the clergyman into the hall, and, as I entered 
the room, I beheld one of them on each side of Mr. 
Grayson, holding him with a grasp as strong as death, 
while the old man, pale, trembling, and affrighted, stood 
in perfect silence between them. My first impulse was 
to rush forward and release him, but one of them 
waving me off with one hand, exclaimed: * Beware, 
young man, how you interfere in the administration of! 
justice.* 

4 What does all this mean ?* I asked; 1 if you want 
bail, I am ready.’ 


4 Not so fast, sir,* was the cool reply. 4 We have 
arrested this man on a criminal charge.’ 

44 At these words the terrified Juliet uttored a faint 
cry, and fell fainting into my arms. The scene which 
ensued, defies description. All was confusion and 
terror, and Mr. Grayson yielding passively to the offi¬ 
cers, allowed them to hurry him away ere one of us 
could recover presence of mind enough to ascertain the 
nature of the charge against him. My friend, the cler¬ 
gyman, however, volunteered to follow them, and I was 
left to listen to the loud bewailings of the unhappy wife, 
and to watch over the successive fainting-fits which had 
now seized the wretched Juliet. 

14 It was daylight ere Mr. —returned with his 
terrible tidings. His tale was almost incredible. Mr. 
Grayson, whose ostensible business was that of keeping 
a seamen’s clothing warehouse, had been, for many 
years, engaged in the traffic of counterfeit money. Ho 
had long kept up a regular communication with Canada, 
where was the principal establishment for the manu¬ 
facture of spurious bills of the various banks, and he 
regularly received from thence certain sums, which he 
sold to all who were disposed to share the risk and the 
profit. But even this was not the worst feature of the 
fearful story. The police hod long known of his nefa¬ 
rious transactions, but his safety had been purchased by 
the sacrifice of others. He had been employed as a 
sort of decoy to criminals less wily than himself, and as, 
year after year, he fed the insatiate appetite of justice 
with the victims whom he had himself enticed into this 
lawless traffic, he had been allowed to pursue his evil 
calling unmolested. He had become rich, and the 
impunity with which he had escaped for so many years, 
rendered him less cautious in his mode of proceeding. 
He had been tracked in his visit to the Havre packet, 
and the ministers of the law, fearing lest he meditated 
an escape from their hands, determined to grant him no 
further immunity from punishment. The story was 
almost beyond belief. Here was a man who appeared 
a kind husband, on affectionate father, a good neighbor, 
a respectable member of society, and yet his daily busi¬ 
ness had been to entrap and ruin those who were too 
young or too miserable to resist temptation. He had 
educated his own child at a distance from all contact 
with evil, had imbued her with the strictest principles 
of honor and rectitude, yet the greater part of his life 
had been spent in seducing the children of others from 
the paths of honesty, for many were the youth of both 
sexes, who, after being induced by him to pass the false 
bills (which he told, but never ittued himself ,) were 
now expiating in a prison, the guilt which he had first 
instigated, and then denounced. 

44 1 cannot narrate the sickening detail of all that 
occurred during the next .few weeks. Juliet clung to 
the belief of her father’s innocence, but anguish of mind 
had confined her to a bed of sickness, and a few pen¬ 
cilled words which were exchanged between us every 
evening, limited our intercourse. I suppose I might 
have asserted the privileges of a betrothed lover, and 
been allowed to watch beside her couch of suffering, bu 
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the tumult of my feelings was such, that I rather dreaded 
such painful interviews. In one of her notes, written 
just before the trial, she begged me to attend it, and 
bring her the first tidings of his acquittal, for of that 
result she did not permit herself to doubt. I obeyed 
her wishes only in part. I was present in court—I 
heard the terrible words which pronounced him guilty! 
and sentenced him to imprisonment at hard labor for 
fourteen year* l It was a frightful scene. The old 
man, with his silvery hair and mild countenance, was a 
study for an artist, as he looked sorrowfully upon his 
judges. He listened to his fearful doom in silence—a 
bitter smile crossed his quivering lip, and bowing to the 
court, he said in a low, clear voice, * I thank you, gen¬ 
tlemen ; I did not think, ’till now, that I had so many 
years to live.* A murmur ran through the apartment 
as he was led away, and even those who looked on him 
as a hardened sinner, could not choose but pity the grey 
haired criminal. 

“ I had promised to bear the tidings to Juliet, but 
though I knew the anxiety with which she w as awaiting 
me, I dared not enter the abode of such unutterable 
wretchedness. The next morning I received a note 
from her: 

* Come to me/ the said, * come, and let me find justice at 
your hand, sinco it is banished from the hearts of men. Tell 
me only that you are convinced of the integrity of my beloved 
father, and 1 will become your wife—even in the midst of all 
my agony I will become your own true and loving wife, and 
we will flee far from thin cruel land, to some place where 
peace may yet abide/ 

41 1 obeyed her summons, but all of human suffering 
and grief was concentred in that dreadful meeting. 
Fully convinced of her father’s innocence, Juliet had 
never dreamed that the mere suspicion of such a slain 
upon his name had raised an insuperable barrier be¬ 
tween us. Overwhelmed with grief for his cruel fate, 
she had never reflected how deeply her own was 
involved in it. She seemed to consider our union only 
deferred until the first violence of her sorrow should 
have subsided. Gradually the truth broke upon her 
mind. In the trustfulness of her guileless and loving 
nature, she was long insensible to my vague intimations 
of a future fraught with still deeper anguish. Her head 
was resting on my bosom, her arms were about my neck 
at the very moment when my lips revelled to her the 
fatal necessity of a final separation between us. Kindly 
—tenderly as the truth was communicated to her, it 
yet came upon her like a thunderbolt. She rose from 
my embrace, and looked in my face with such an 
expression of pleading sorrow in her eyes, that my 
heart was wrung; but she uttered not a word as she 
slowly turned from me, and entered an adjoining room. 
She closed the door behind her, but I could hear the 
agonized sobs, and convulsive breathing, which told of 
the overpowering emotion which she was suffering. 
She was deaf to all my entreaties to be permitted to 
•peak one moment with her, and bidding me leave the 
house if I valued her future peace, I dared not disobey. 
On the following morning I received this letter from 
her: 


'This is the lm*t, Henry—yon will never receive another • 
letter from me. Why did you come to trouble the calm cur¬ 
rent of my life 1 Yours has been a vain, selfish, wicked love, 
Henry; you know nothing of such deep affection as lives 
within tny heart* I could follow you through shame and 
through sorrow, strong in my own purity and integrity, but 
you—you cannot take to your bosom the daughter of misfor¬ 
tune—the victim of man's injustice. Go, Henry—forget me if 
you can; yet no—1 will not pass like a shadow from your 
thoughts; you shall remember me while life remains to you, 
but I will be not like the one dark cloud upon your sunny path. 
When I am dead, you will think of me with mournful tender¬ 
ness. What have I to live for ? my father I shall never see 
again ; he will go down to a felon's grave, and 1 am aloo*~ 
alone upon the earth. Yet I am so young—I am not yet 
eighteen, Henry, and but a few weeks ago 1 was so happy! I 
do not mean to reproach you, my beloved, but you shall never 
forget me—mark me, Henry Vavasour, you shall never forget 
me. Farewell—farewell; come to me when you read this, and 
you will see me for the last time; come/ 

" In a paroxysm of terror I flew to the abode of the 
Grayson’s as soon as l read this wild and incoherent 
letter. It was early in the morning, but the windows 
were closed, and I heard the voice of loud weeping as 
I stood upon the threshold. I rushed into the house— 

I have a dim recollection of forcing my way through a 
dense crowd in the narrow hall, but I saw nothing until 
I found myself at the door of the inner apartment, into 
which I had seen Juliet enter. A group of women 
were gathered in the middle of the room—grave, cold, 
stern-looking men, stood around the bed which had 
been decked in snow white draperies for our bridal— 
but I saw only the extended form of my beautiful, ray 
beloved Juliet. She looked like one who had lain down 
to sleep after the fatigues of a merry dance. Her face 
was full of placid sweetness, her attitude was that of 
graceful repose, and I sprang to her side in utter be¬ 
wilderment at the strange scene which surrounded us. 
Alas ! it was the sleep of death. I bent forward to kiss 
her pale brow, and its touch shot like an ice bolt through 
my blood. At the same instant, some one lifted her 
pillow, and while the long curls fell back from her fore¬ 
head, a vial was drawn from its concealment beneath 
the clustering mass of ringlets. I heard a confused 
murmur of many voices—the word 4 poison ’ reached 
my ears, and I remembered nothing more! 

41 When I recovered my senses, I had been for months 
the tenant of a private road-house, and the doom of the 
wretched felon, as well as the untimely fate of the lovely 
but misguided Juliet, had long ceased to be the topic 
of daily interest. Both were forgotten by the world, but 
Grayson still lives within his narrow cell, and though 
the glorious beauty which excited ray fatal passion Has 
long since mouldered beneath the coffin-lid, yet her form 
still lives in my remembrance, a bright but terrific 
spectre of the past. 

44 The denunciations of scripture Have been literally 
fulfilled. The sin of the father has been visited heavily 
upon her who knew no sin, and 1 have learned the bitter 
lesson which all must know who 4 reap the whirlwind 
from the oft-sown wind.’ The passions of our youth 
become the severest stings of our late life, our errors 
often assume the awful character of crimes; and this 
one folly of my boyhood has compelled me to bear unto 
my grave a weight of unutterable remorse; that worst 
4 burden of the heart—the heart whose sweat is gore.’ ” 

Brooklyn , L. /. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 

Letters from Abroad, by Miss Sedgwick t Harper if 
Brothers. —This is just such m work as might bare been 
expected from the pen of Miss 8edgwick, characterised by 
liberal opinions and sound judgment. With an honorable pride 
for the institutions of her own country, she is neither so blinded 
by prejudice nor swayed by enthusiasm, as not to give “ honor 
to whom honor is due.” She looks upon humanity with the eye 
of a philanthropist—condemning not whole countries from the 
fruits of private individuals, nor judging of society solely from 
her own impressions of social intercourse. We know of no 
traveller who has ever written a more graphic, just and intel¬ 
lectual work upon Europeans and their institutions, than this 
gifted lady; a work which we would be inclined to regard as 
more sound on matters of vital interest to both countries, than 
the selfish and prejudiced opinions of travelling speculatists or 
the sophistical reasoning of political diplomatists. Did our 
columns permit, wo would cheerfully have transferred many of 
her pages to them, but must content ourselves in quoting the 
following passages as illustrative of the good feeling, which, 
among the well informed classes of society exists in England 
towards the continuation of friendly intercourse and relations 
between the two countries. 8he says—“ To-morrow we leave 
England, having seen nothing but a drop in the ocean of things 
worthy to be examined. We are now to plunge into a foreign 
country, with a foreign language, and foreign customs. It 
seems like leaving home a second time. If any thing could 
make ns forget we are travellers, it would be such unstinted 
kindness as we have received here. You cannot see the 
English in their homes without reverencing and loving them; 
nor, I think, can an Anglo-American come to this, his ancestral 
home, without a pride in his relationship to it, and an extended 
sense, of the obligations imposed by his derivation from the 
English stock. A war between the two countries, in the present | 
state of their relations and intercourse, would be fratricidal, and j 
this sentiment I have beard expressed on all sides.” , . 

The Ancient Regime, by G. P. R. James i Harper if 
Brothers. —With a delight and satisfaction seldom to be de- ; 
rived from the present class of modern novels, we have pe¬ 
rused this excellent work, which contains some of the finest 
passages and natural drawn characters of this celebrated writer. 
The heroine, Annette de Saint Morin, is certainly one of the i 
loveliest drawn pictures which, have for years, appeared in the 
gallery of fiction. The Abb6 Count de Castleneau, is likewise 
one of these rich and graphic sketches so ably dashed oflf by the 
pencil of a master. The interest of the tale is highly exci- 
ting, yet withal natural, and, in many places, based upon j 
recorded matters of fact—a high moral tone pervades the whole 
of the story, and adopting the words of the author, “ nothing 
will be found in it which can offend the most delicate mind ; 
and which, he is certain that not a word can be discovered 
which has a tendency directly or indirectly to encourage vice, 
or which has, for its object, any thing but the promotion of that 
high and holy philosophy which came from God, and leads man 
to Him.” 

The 8ecret Foe, by Ellen Pickering: Carvill if Co. —The 
time of this novel is laid in that of the protectorate of England, 
and is fraught with strong character and stirring incident. 
This authoress certainly improves in every fresh effort, and con¬ 
sidering the prolific character of her pen, she is at least entitled 
to the lenity of criticism whenever an error in either composi¬ 
tion or character presents itself, which we are happy to say is 
seldom. Some of her former writings were remarkable for their 
tediousnest, but this fault in the present work she has entirely 
eschewed, for a more exciting plot has not appeared among our 
modern novelists ft»r years. We predict that its popularity 
will.be great, and we think it is deserving of iL 

The Catholic Expositor; J. Dillon Smith. —This work is 
got up in a very tasteful manner, and the names of the editors, 
Felix Varela, D. D., and Charles Constantine Pise, D. D., are 
guarantee of the excellence of its contents. 


Scottish Melodies, by John Graham: Charles T. Geslain. 
This work is, in every respect, a delightful one. The author, 
in a modest preface, attributes the cause of its appearance to 
untoward circumstances: this, we regret to learn, yet at the 
same time, rejoice to find that " out of evil cometh good,” as 
in this instance it assuredly has, as also to know that be has so 
sweet a comforter as his muse in his calamity. Many of the 
lyrics breathe the highest bursts of patriotism, an ardent love 
of liberty, attempered with the spirit of virtue. The more deli¬ 
cate ones are remarkable for beautiful imagery and deep pathos, 
worthy, in some instances, of ranking with the ballads of Burns, 
Hogg, and Motherwell. When we say this, we can bestow no 
higher praise on Mr. Graham, and sincerely recommend hla 
work as a delight Ail one, to every lover of poetry and music. 

Peasant and Prince, by Harriet Martineau: D. Appleton 
if Co. —The various tales in this neat little volume are worthy 
of the authoress. They are full of interest and most delightAilly 
related. Although not at any time particular admirers of this 
lady's writings, yet we are in this instance compelled to allow 
that we have derived much ploasure aqd moral instruction from 
the present volume. 

The Hannahs, by Robert Philips: Appleton if Co. —The 
object of this volume is to show the strength of maternal influ¬ 
ence upon sons, and is exemplified in the lives of several of the 
roost conspicuous personages in scripture. The author is very 
popular in England, where his works have acquired a most 
extended circulation, and which we desire to see followed here, 
as they are calculated to minister much to the religious instruc¬ 
tion ef our rising generation. 

The Poetry or Flowers, by Frances S. Osgood. J. C. 
Riker. —This elegant volume, edited by our gifted correspon¬ 
dent, and containing some of the brightest gems of her genius, 
is a most suitable and pleasing present at this season of flowers. 
The engravings are beautifully executed, and colored in the 
most tasteful manner. The chapter on botany is, in itself, a 
complete compendium of that delightful science, and to the 
amateur as well as proficient, will be found useful and instruc¬ 
tive. 

Charles Linn : Dayton if Saxton. —A pleasing series of 
moral tales, designed for the amusement and instruction of 
youth. 

The Poets .or America: S. Coleman. —The success which 
has attended the publication of this volume, has induced its 
enterprizing publishers to issue a second, similar in size to the 
first, but infinitely superior to it in literary excellence, typo¬ 
graphy and pictorial embellishments. Various works of n 
kindred character have, of late, been given to the public, and 
although all of them have been marked by taste snd judgment, 
yet, in honesty of opinion, we are compelled to avow that *' the 
Poets of America ” is, by far, the best, as well as the most 
elegant volume of the kind which has ever emanated from the 
press of America.” 

The Idler in France, by the Countess of Blessing ton: 
Carey if Hart. —When we took up these voIuims, we were 
inclined to believe we should meet with nothing original or 
I interesting in them, the same field having been so often trod¬ 
den by travellers of all characters and countries; but before 
we had waded through half a dozen of chapters, we were 
agreeably surprized to find the accomplished authoress intro¬ 
ducing us to an acquaintance with the elite and intellectual of 
the most fashionable city in the world, with all that delightfcl 
vivacity of style and graphic description by which her literary 
efforts are bo peculiarly distinguished. In the present work 
will be found not the mere notices and superficial opinions and 
gossip of the flying tourist, but the shrewd and sound observa¬ 
tion of an intellectual and high minded female, whose asso¬ 
ciations and talents so well adapt her to the subject A 
better description of fashionable life, and at the same time 
displaying a profound knowledge of humanity, has not, among 
the numerous works of this class, appeared for years. We 
recommend it as the most pleasing book of the season. 
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IT WAS A DREAM OF PERFECT BLISS. 

A BALLAD. 

WORDS BY T. HAYNES BAYLY—MUSIC BY EDWARD J. LODER. 
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My mi-mic ship down the Tillage stream 
•nil’d 


SECOND VER8E. 

And seea I left the childish ley 
Fer these ef mem heed’s choice, 

The beauty ef a weuaa’s feral. 

The sweetaess ef her reice. 

I thought she (are me blameless lerc, 
The aarsliag ef esteem— 

Aad that such lere I merited, 

Hat ah! it was a dream* 
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THEATRICALS 


EDITORS TABLE 


THEATRICALS. 

Wc have little to uy this month on the subject of theatri¬ 
cals, the Chatham having been the only theatre which has kept 
its doors open daring a portion of July and August, where 
that inimitable actor, Browne, has been delighting the audi¬ 
ence with his personation of Robert Maeaire and several other 
of his performances. J. R. Scott in tragedy, Rice in negro 
character, and Mrs. Blake in chamber-maids, have been also 
contributing to the amusement of the Cbathamites. Mr. Hamblin 
during the recess of his theatre, has been performing a splendid 
engagement at Providence, and the Bowery has again opened 
under most fhvorable auspices. Several new dramas, from the 
pen of J. 8. Jones, Esq., of Boston, where they have met with 
great success, have been produced under the direction of the 
author. Among them, we may instance especially the Surgeon of 
Paris, a drama, abounding in strong effects. Mr. Hield has been 
added to the company, and many other engagements entered into 
by the enterprising manager. Determined also to suit the taste 
of all classes, he has brought forward a tribe of Indians, who, by 
an exhibition of their native customs and habits, have assisted 
greatly in augmenting the receipts of the treasury. A host of 
other novelties are in preparation, and the prospect of a spirited 
season is at least apparent. The Park will also have opened by 
the time the “ Companion" appears, but who are to be the stars 
destined to throw light upon its fortunes, has not yet transpired. 
Lady Rumor says the EUsler will again appear. Mrs. Fitz- 
williaiu will play a short engagement. Sheridan Knowles, it is 
said, intends once more to give ns a taste of his quality. The 
Vandenhoffs, it is hinted, may again return ; of this, however, 1 
we are doubtful, as it is currently reported, Miss Vandeohoff is 
about to be allied to Captain Miller, late commander of the 
British Steamer Acadia, should this prove true, we think the 
attraction of this talented family would be so greatly diminished 
as to render their trip unprofitable both to themselves and the 
managers. A new theatre is talked about being erected on the 
site of the late National. We hope not. The parties who 
are bold enough, or rather foolish enough to venture on such 
nn undertaking, deserve no encouragement, or even compas¬ 
sion, should it prove, as it ever has done, a total failure. Expe¬ 
rience has shown that the situation is not adapted for a theatre, 
and that hitherto, save to the proprietors of the ground, it has 
always proved an unsuccessful speculation. The different man¬ 
agers who have here attempted to guide the helm of theatrical 
matters, have ever more or less, placed themselves and per¬ 
formers in difficulty, and heaven knows there are theatres 
enough in the city of New-York. All increase, therefore, of 
theatrical property, is only a waste of capital and an entail- 
■lent of calamity upoa the members of the profession. 8uch 
we believe is a brief summary of theatrical matters as they 
•t this time exist in New-York, and we regret to say, that 
in almost every other section of the Union they present the 
same melancholy aspect. How long this will continue we 
cannot pretend to say, but one thing is plain, both from 
ocular and practical demonstration, that in theatrical, as 
well as in every other profession, a rash speculation has 
been the destruction of the drama; and, as in a former number 
we remarked, that some year* since s set of individuals 
whose solo object was the accumulation of wealth at the 
sacrifice of the interests of the stage, so to a certain extent do 
like parties continue their unprincipled operations all over the 
Union. Theatres, which are now to be bad for little or nothing, 
aro seized hold of by individuals without one cent of capital, but 
who possessing a dashing exterior and suavity of manners, con¬ 
trive to wheedle themselves into the good grsces of the com¬ 
munity—engage a company of performers, who, in these times 
of severity are glad to catch at even the shadow of an existence, 
and when the speculation proves, as such affairs nine times out 
of ten do, a ruinous matter, the unfortunate actors have to suffer 
for the folly, nay, we may almost say dishonesty of the manager. 
We honor sincerely the stage as a rational and instructive 
school of amusement, but when its purposes are thus perverted 
by designing men, we are of opinion that the public authorities 
would confer a benefit upon the stage, by permitting none to as¬ 
sume the reins of management but persons of talent and character* 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 

The viands of our table this month, must, from necessity, be 
of a very moderate quality, owing to the total absence of all 
that is worthy of being pieced before our readers. Coucerts, 
lectures, and the various other novelties which contribute to the 
furnishing of our editorial banquet having been forsaken for 
the more delightful and health Ail enjoyments of the country. 
There is hardly, wa rejoice to say it, a village in the vicinity of 
New-York, but what is teeming with our inhabitants. The man 
of business has closed his leger and forgets his thirst for gain la 
the seclusion of rural life. The yonng and neglected wife has 
now the full enjoyment of her husband’s society—not condemned 
to her solitary city home wearying for tbe hour to terminate the 
day and bring him perhaps moody and melancholy to her arms* 
Bargains, speculations, and interest, are here forgotten, in 
the sweet walk, the deep glen, shady grove, or by the silver 
streamlet, recalling again the moments of their first hopes sad 
affections. Her fairy form perhaps has changed for that of the 
mother, and around them sport in the innocence of childhood, n 
beautiful fkmily, bursting rose-buds from the parent stem. 
Unseen by every eye but that of nature, in "the dim sweet 
melancholy" of some wood, wander a pair of youthful beings, 
who seek no society but their own, who dwell in a world of 
happiness, and look on the prospective as never to be clouded 
with speck or stain—joyous moments, while yet the heart is 
fresh and the blight of age or mistrust has not fallen on 
them. Or wandering by the shore of the boundless ocean, 
whose trump of eternal thunder never ceases, in whose depths 
lie the spoils of nations, for which the strong and the fearless 
have struggled, toiled, and staked life and eternal happiness, 
what must the rich man then think and feel when he reflects that 
he, like those who have there perished, is at the mercy of Him 
“ who holds the waters of the ocean in the hollow of his hand." 
Of what does wealth avail him 1 Nothing—comparatively noth¬ 
ing ; giving him an elevation, perhaps, above his fellow mor¬ 
tals in the sphere of fashion and its luxuries, but in no way 
cannot it secure for him a higher seat in heaven above the 
poorest of his fellow men. Apart, therefore, from mere enjoy¬ 
ment, is the participation in scenes of nature in her beauty and 
simplicity, calculated to soothe the distracted mind, to minister 
to the enlargement of our better feelings, and to humble the 
haughty spirit, which, in the plentitude of power and the 
exuberance of riches, forgets that there is a being in whose eye 
he is but one of the innumerable links in the illimitable chain 
of creation. 

Castle Garden. —Among all our summer resorts, commend 
us to this charming place, where the languid and fevered frame 
can enjoy the bland and cooling breezes of our magnificent bay. 
Here you are not mocked by gaudy imitations of nature, stifled 
in a heated atmosphere or jostled by all classes and characters, 
but with ample room for promenading, delightful music, and 
respectable society, the visitor can agreeably while away an 
hour in healthful recreation. 

Mrs. Maeder. —It is resolved among the higher classes of our 
lady community, to present this excellent woman and actress, 
with a testimony of (heir respect for her private worth and 
professional abilities, in the form of a complimentary benefit. 
We rejoice at this, as no actress had ever a higher claim to the 
regard of every friend of the drama, and certain we are that 
every gallant heart will aid the fair committee in their laudable 
undertaking. 

Fashions for S err ember.— TFoLktag Negligee.— Robe of 
grey silk; the bottom of the skirt trimmed with three white 
tucks; silk apron fringed with lace; fancy sleeves; clonk of 
white gros do Naples; bonnet of clear muslin, with bands of 
fancy straw, ornamented with flowers. 

Evening Dress.—Silk skirt, very foil, with n flowing band 
from the waist. Sleeves short and foil, bare arms, long lace 
gloves. Hair parted plainly in front and falling in foil ringlets. 

Walking Full Drees ,—Robe of tantahtne, with foil polled 
flounce; scarf of embroidered erape, with rich deep fringe { 
hat of rice straw with flowers or feathers; embroidered hand¬ 
kerchief ; fan parasol; blue morocco slippers; hair plain. 
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THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 


NEW-YORK, OCTOBER, 1841. 


CALDWELL—LAKE GEORGE. 

This beautiful sheet of water lies in the State of 
New-York,and communicates with Lake Champlain at 
Ticonderoga. High mountains completely encompass 
it, which are, for the most part, clothed from their sum¬ 
mits to the water's edge with trees of many-tinted 
foliage. The deep seclusion in which it is buried, adds 
greatly to its romantic character, and even now, when 
the spirit of enterprise has, by the introduction of 
steamboats, afforded the traveller access to its beauties, 
if we except here and there a few marks of civilization, 
it yet retains all its primitive aspect. Three hundred 
and sixty islands,' it is said, stud the bosom of the lake, 
some of them thickly wooded—others covered with moss 
and wild-flowers, and reflected in the pellucid depths. 
So remarkable are the waters of Lake George for their 
purity, that, in former times, they were carried to 
distant places to fill the fonts of the Roman Catholic 
churches, and even now it is known among the profes¬ 
sors of that faith, by the name of Lake Sacrament. 
The tranquillity of its surface is seldom ruffled, owing 
to the shelter afforded by the mountains which surround 
it. In former times, its shores were noted for innu¬ 
merable herds of deer, and the few settlers in the 
neighborhood depended as much for support on the 
chase, as on their agricultural pursuits. The following 
description of that race by Dr. Dwight, will serve to 
convey some idea of the wild simplicity in which they 
lived, as recently as 1800. He was then on a visit to 
Lake George, and in one of his rambles, encountered a 
huntsman with a dead buck lying beside him. “ Before 
our departure," he says, “ we heard the hounds advan¬ 
cing near to us. Our new companion instantly took 
fire at the sound. His eye kindled, his voice assumed 
a loftier tone; his stride became haughty; his style 
•welled into pomp, and his sentiments were changed 
rapidly from mildness to ardor, to vehemence, and to 
rage. I was forcibly struck with the sameness of the 
emotions produced by hunting and by war. The ardor 
of battle, the glitter of arms, and the shock of conflict, 
could scarcely have produced, in a single moment, more 
violent or fierce agitations than were roused in this man 
by the approach of the hounds, the confident expecta¬ 
tion of a victim, and the brilliant prospect of a venatory 
triumph. To him who has been a witness of both 
objects, it will cease to be a wonder that the savage 
should moke the chose a substitute for war, and a 
source of glory, second only to that acquired in battle. 
Our hunter was not exempt, however, from the com¬ 
mon lot of man. His partner came up with the hounds, 
but without a deer! The magnificence of our compan¬ 
ion dwindled in a moment. The fire vanished from his 
eye: his voice fell to its natural key, and the hero 
shrank into a plain farmer." Lake George is nearly { 
32 


two hundred feet above Lake Champlain, and its outlet 
is partly composed of three steps or falls, which, when 
the snows of winter are dissolving, present a series of 
magnificent cataracts, while in summer they appear 
merely like little streamlets dashing and brawling over 
the rugged rocks. The poetry of Scott is most applica¬ 
ble in illustration of some portions of the scene. 

“ Onward, said the copse 'gsn peep, 

A narrow Inlet still and deep, 

Affording scarce such breadth of brim. 

As served the wild dock's brood to swintf 
Lost for a space through thickets veering, 

But brooder when again appearing, 

Tall rocks and tuAed knolls their face. 

Could on the dark blue mirror trace; 

And ibrther as tke kunter strayed, 

8tiU broader sweep its channels made. 

The shaggy mounas no longer stoo J, 

Emerging from entangled wood, 

But, wave encircled, seemed to float, 

Like castle firded with its moat; 

Yet broader floods extending still. 

Divide them from their parent hiU, 

Till each, retiring, claims to bo, v 

An islet in an inland sea.” 

It. H. 

Original. 

THE CASTANET. 

An answer to tke Charade in the August number . 

BT W. C. RICHARDS. 


Whiw sunlight flashes on the waves 
Of 41 Biscay’s stormy bay," 

And gilds the beach his current laves— 
With morning’s earliest ray, 

From off the strand, a swarthy band— 
The fishermen of Spain— 

Launch their light boats with skilful hand, 
And proudly ride the main! 
n. 

Now shoot they forth with arrowy speed, 
And leave the spariding shore; 

The dashing waves they Kttle heed, 

For strength is at the oar) 

With laugh and song they swiftly glide— 
’Till far from home they’ve passed, 
Then in the deep and teeming tide, 

The treacherous net they east, 
ill. 

When daylight fades, their laden boats 
With weary arm they urge, 

Bock to the shore, whence cheerful notes 
Come wafted o’er the surge: 

Lo! on the beach the maidens stand, 
With eyes of sparkling jet; 

And sing to welcome them to land— 

The merry Castabkt! 
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O r i f i n a 1 . 

SEBASTIAN BACH AND HIS FAMILY.* 

BT MRS. K. F. BLLET. 

PART 11. 

“ If the lessons were only over !” cried, impatiently, 
Linn, the youngest daughter of Sebastian Barh. 

“ They will soon be over,** said her mother, “ it has 
already struck twelve.” 

“ Ah ! wlmt with the beating and blowing above there, 
my father often does not hear the hour strike. He is 
too zealous with his pupils.” 

Madam Anna Bnch smiled good humoredly at the 
impatience of her favorite, and replied—“Take care 
only that your father does not hear you talk so. He 
would interpret it ill. He regrets often enough, already, 
that his daughters have no gift for music, while his sons 
have been skilled on the piano and the orgun from their 
earliest childhood.” 

Lina fixed her beautiful hazel eyes earnestly on her 
mother, and said, with some petulance—“ Yet my father, 
if ho would be just, must acknowledge that we three 
girls give him more pleasure, than all his sons, skilful 
musicians ns they are !” 

“Silence!” said her mother, gravely, “it does not 
become you to boast of your father’s regard, nor to 
accuse your brothers. Go to your sisters, and to work.” 

Linu obeyed; but when at the door, she turned sud¬ 
denly round, ran back to her mother, seized her hand, 
kissed it affectionately, and said—“ Be friends with me, 
mamma! I meant no harm by what I said.” 

“That I well know,” replied Madam Bach, “you 
are a good girl; but you have not the quiet manner* of 
your other sisters. You arc hosty and vehement, like 
the brother you resemble in outward features—whom 
you always blame, because he has grieved your father, 
and yet whom you love better than all the rest.” 

“ Friedemann!” cried Lina, and threw herself sob¬ 
bing into her mother’s arms. Then recovering herself, 
with a “ I will be good, mamma!” she left the apart¬ 
ment. 

Madam Bach, after speaking a moment with her 
youngest son, Christian, was about to follow, when the 
door opened and her excellent husband, Johann Sebas¬ 
tian, entered. Ho was still a stately and handsome 
man, of steady carriage, and eyes that beamed with the 
brilliancy of youth; but, thirteen years had considerably 
changed him; deep furrows were in the once open and 
smooth forehead; his cheeks were fallen in, and their 
color betrayed disease. 

“ Is your lesson over?” asked his wife. 

Sebastian held out his band affectionately, and 
answered—“Yes, for to-day.” He placed himself in 
his arm-chair, and Madam Bach continued— 

“ You are glad of it, for you seem to-day very much 
exhausted.” 

“Ay; old age wdll have its claims satisfied, and rest 
does me good now and then; but glad—no! I am not 

■ A isle from the liorman. Concluded from page 230. 


glad, that the hours are at an end, in which I must do 
my duty. I can impart instruction yet—I have strength 
to make good scholars, and so long as I can work, none 
shall find me remiss.” 

“ You will do much good yet!” 

“ That is in God’s hand, Anna! My will indeed is to 
do—you look so pleasant—what have you there?” 

* “A letter for you from Philip.” 

“Ho, ho!” cried 6ebasiian, while he joyfully rose; 
“ has the scapegrace at last found time to write to his 
old father ? By my faith, I have doubted whether he 
has ever learned letter writing, since he has been con- 
cert-master in the service of His Majesty of Prussia! 
Well—what says he ?” and he opened the letter, and 
read— 

“ My dear snd honored father— 

•' You m ill panion your most dutiful son, that he has sot 
written in so long a lime to bia beloved and honored parent, sod 
will impute thin neglect of duty by no means to any lack of 
filial affection, or of dutiful esteem, since it is solely and entirely 
owing to the prexsong buxines* of my situation. This fair and 
magnificent capital i» nil life, as far a.« music is concerned. At 
court there is a great concert two or three times a week, without 
numbering the private entertainments, which his Majesty 
has every evening in his cabinet, where I accompany him. on 
the pretty 8ill*ermnnn’s piano, on which my beloved father 
played before Ilia Majesty. 

“His Majesty plays on the flute quite surprizingly; and I 
think his tone fuller and better than Herr Quanty.can produce 
But, ns respects lime, 1 am obliged to give good heed to keep 
with him, for His Majesty is capricious, and troubles himself 
little with the notes—going forw nrd ami backward and stoppinf 
at his own will and pleasure. This is pleasant enough when he 
plays alone, but in concerts, occasions much confusion. 

“His Majesty has always been very well pleased with my 
nccom pun line ut: and after every piece we have executed 
together, His Majesty has been pleased to say—‘ You have done 
this well.' 

“His Majesty always inquires in o friendly manner sfter 
ray esteemed father, and often asks me—* Will not your papa 
come once more to Berlin V This I would propose, with proper 
discretion; and I can promise beforehand, If my dear sod 
esteemed fattier will visit us, he will be received with joy and 
honors by nil. Be pleased to pordon my hasty writing ; couvey 
my liest love and duty to my most honored mother, my beloved 
brothers and sisters, and make hippy with aspeedy answer. 

“ Your dutiful son, 

“ Berlin , July 1 8tk, 1750. “ Philip Emanuel Bach.’* 

Sebastian folded the letter again, and said, with a 
good humored smile—“ Hi* hasty writing I must indeed 
pardon, for this once, for he ha* never written to tne 
otherwise.” 

“ What think you of his proposition to visit Berlin 
once again ?” asked Madam Bach, “ the journey, I 
think, w'ould do you good.” 

“ It would indeed !” replied Sebostian, cheerfully, “I 
would gladly sec Berlin and His Majesty once more! 
Ay! twice in my life have I been wrought to believe 
there was something good in me ; the first time was in 
the year seventeen, when Monsieur Marchand took 
himself quietly off, the evening before our appointed 
contest, so that I held the field alone in Dresden—ha.' 
ha,! ha ! The second time, was three years ago, when 
the great King of Prussia came into the ante-chamber to 
meet me and give me welcome; and when some rude 
chamberlains began to laugh at my expressions of duty 
and homage, His Majesty chid them with— 1 Messieurs! 
voyez tous , c’ est le virtue Bach /’ That pleased me 
wonderfully, and Friedemann, too!” 

“ You will go, then?” 

“ Y'es—if they will give me leave here—and there be 
a small overplus of money in the purse, I should be 
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glad. Ha ! it is strange, that in my old days I should 
bo seized with a roving propensity, of which I had little 
or nothing when I was young. Enough for this time ; 
let us go to dinner." 

The day was near its close, and Sebostian sat before 
the door of his dwelling, by the side of his wife, and 
surrounded by his family, his two eldest sons only, 
Friedemann and Philip, were wanting. The mother 
and daughters were employed in sewing and knitting 
work, and whispered now and then to each other. The 
sons listened to what the elder Bach was telling them, 
of his youthful studies, particularly under the century-old 
organist, Roinccken, in Hamburg. 

The setting sun threw his last rays upon the quiet 
group, under the green and stately linden, which shaded 
the entrance to the old Thomas school. A picture was 
presented, which in its true keeping might have inspired 
the genius of the greatest painter of that day. 

In the midst of Sebastian’s story, Caroline, who had 
been looking towards the corner where Cloister street 
runs into Thomas’ church-yard, sprang to her feet with 
a cry of surprize. 

“What is the matter T” asked her mother, alarmed 
while the others all rose, leaving the venerable father 
alone, sitting on the bench. Before the maiden could 
answer, the tall figure of a man was seen hastily cross¬ 
ing the churchyard towards the house, and now Sebas¬ 
tian rose too, for he recognized his son, Friedemann. 

“Salve!” cried the old man, “ do you come to stay ?” 

“I have kept my word!" answered Friedemann, “and 
if you think right, I will stay !" 

Sebastian, nodding a pleased assent, held out his 
hands to his son, and embraced him with transport. 
His mother and the rest crowded round him, all but 
Caroline, who stood in her place, looking inquiringly at 
her brother. After he had returned the greeting of his 
family, he turned and addressed her. Then her eyes 
sparkling, her lovely face suffused with the flush of joy, 
she cried— 

“I also bid you welcome!" 

After the first surprize was over, Sebastian led his son 
into his chamber, and with gentle earnestness repeated 
his question. 

“ Come as you will, you are welcome," said he, “yet 
what brings you here so suddenly f" 

“ That it is not the old story, my father," replied 
Friedemann, “ you will believe upon my assurance. 
Ah! thirteen years are enough to blunt one sorrow—the 
more certainly, the greater it is. 1 But a thousand new 
ones are born to me, and one among them yields not in 
bitterness to the first!" 

“ And what is that, Friedemann?" 

“ I despair of ever doing any thing truly great in my 
art! I have only pride, not power, to support me 
against daily vexations. I have purposed well—true! I 
have purposed well. I wished to strike out a new path, 
without neglecting the excellent old school. I might 
err ■ a y! I have erred! the result proves it; but, the 
motive of my exertions was pure; what I strovo after 
was great and noble. But I have been slandered— 


insulted! my aim ridiculed—my endeavors themselves 
maliciously criticised—descried!—" 

“ And by whom, Friedemann?" 

Friedemann started at this question; at length he 
said—“ I am wrong, I know, to permit the judgment, or 
rather the silly prating of a malignant fool to destroy 
the pleasure arising from my exertions; aud yet it is so. 
There is a certain schoolmaster Kniff, in Hollc, who, 
though all he accomplishes himself is contemptible, yet 
passes for a luminary in the musical horizon; I think 
they call his works reviews." 

“ Ay," cried Sebastian, “ I know them to be ridicu¬ 
lous. I think the schoolmaster must bo the cause of 
some sport in Halle." 

“You are mistaken, father," replied Friedemann, 
“ he is not derided, but feared on account of his malice, 
and those who fear him not, are pleased at the base 
libels by which he strives to bring down others to his 
own level.” 

“ And can that disturb you ?” asked Sebastian, “ not¬ 
withstanding your knowledge that only the base and the 
evil array themselves against the good? Mcthinks I 
have ever taught you, there is no more certain proof of 
elevated worth, than the impotent rage and opposition 
of the vicious. I never taught you to look with pride or 
arrogance on your equals or inferiors, but to be calm, 
self-possessed, and to maintain your ground, even against 
the great, much more against the rich! That is man’s 
first duty ; practise it., Friedemann, and no schoolmaster 
Kniff, or any one else, can make you dissatisfied with 
yourself or your efforts." 

Caroline here interrupted the conversation, announc¬ 
ing a stranger, who wished to speak with her father. 

“ Who is it?” asked Sebastian. 

“ Ho will not tell his name, but says he is a friend of 
yours." 

“ Bring him in, then,” answered the old man, and 
Caroline left the chamber. 

“ Bon soir /” cried the stranger, as he entered, in a 
sharp voice, while he hastened towards Scbnatian, and 
held out his hand; “ bon soir t man chcr papa ! Do 
you not know me?" 

Sebastian could not immediately recollect the face, 
Friedemann recognized him at once, and said— 

“Ah ! Monsieur Scherbitz ! good evening. 

“ Ha! ha!’’ cried Scherbitz, laughing, “ is not this our 
ex-court organist? Exactly ! there is the same ill-boding 
from between the brows as in 1737. \ou ere but little 
changed, my friend, with being thirteen years older. I 
am still the same, except that at fifty-three I am grown 
to be First Lieutenant.” 

“You proved yourself o friend to my son in time 
of misfortune," said Sebastian, “ and are therefore 
ever welcome to me and mine. To what lucky chance 
am I indebted for the pleasure of welcoming you in my 
quiet home?" 

“ To the most unlucky, my good sir! I was so care¬ 
less, at the Prime Minister’s last court, as to tread on 
the left fore-paw of his lady-consort’s lap-dog. Tho 
beast cried out; the Countess demanded satisfaction; 
and in punishment for my misdeed I am marched a* 
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First Lieutenant to Poland, in the body-guard of His 
Excellency.” 

Friedemann laughed. Sebastian, who felt a horror 
creep over him at his sarcastic, misanthropic wit, 
sought to change the conversation; but in vain, Scher¬ 
bitz went on, jesting in his bitter way, about his tragical 
destiny. He concluded his account with the informa¬ 
tion—' 14 that he had come over to Leipzig simply and 
solely to see Papa Bach once more in his life, for, on 
the word of & First Lieutenant, he had ever loved and 
honored him since the first time he beheld him, thirteen 
years ago.” 

The next morning, Von Scherbitz was walking iti the 
little garden behind Thomas school, which aflorded but 
a narrow view, being bounded by the high wall on one ; 
side, when he saw at the other end, Caroline, occupied 
in fastening the branches of a vine to an espalier. He 
approached and saluted the young lady; she turned and 
replied with the same cordiality. 

“ You are very early at work, Mademoiselle Bach,” 
said Scherbitt, afteT a pause, during which she was 
arranging her vines. 

44 My father takes great pleasure in cultivating vines,” 
answered Caroline. 

41 Do they flourish here 7” 

44 Oh, yes! sometimes.” 

41 1 heard some charming singing, early this morning; 
it was a woman's voice. Parblev! Faustina never! 
sang clearer! Were you the singer, Mademoiselle 
Bach?” . 

Caroline blushed, and said— 44 Not I—it was my 
mother.” 

44 Your mamma! C'ctt vrai! Friedemann told me 
she sings admirably. But, you sing too, mademoiselle 7” 
44 1 hum a little, sometimes, like all girls when they 
are cheerful—but none of my father’s daughters are 
musical—and he says we have neither taste nor talent, 
to learn it properly.” 

44 Perhaps you understand it by intuition, already.' 
Caroline looked at the Lieutenant, and replied with 
& smile— 44 you are a good guesser, M. Scherbitz.” 

44 No great guessing is required; there are many 
young ladies, who do not sing or play according to rules, 
yet vfho, neverthess, are by no means unmusical.” 

44 Oh! I love music—I love it dearly! Brother 
Friedemann knows that—and it is therefore we are so 
dear to each other. But it is a very peculiar kind of 
music that I mean.” 

44 You mean church music ?” 

44 No!” 

44 Or concert music?” 

44 Nor that.” 

44 Or dancing music 7” 

44 No—no!” 

44 Eh bien! then you are fond of the Opera7” 

44 Not I—indeed!” 

44 What sort of music then will you have 7” 

Caroline laughed, but immediately after replied with 
a gentle sigh— 44 The music that I mean is not to be had 
here in Leipzig.” 


44 What does that mean 7 Leipzig is the musical 
capital of all Europe!” 

44 Yes—it is very strange—but quite true! I find 
little or nothing of it here, admirably as my father, my 
brothers and their scholars execute their parts. Some¬ 
thing is still wanting.” 

44 Mademoiselle Bach, you must have studied in Pro¬ 
fessor Gottscbed’s college, since you are not satisfied 
even with your father and your brothers !” 

44 Ah! you must understand me!” cried Caroline, 
eagerly. 44 Observe, sir—if I would enjoy my music in 
1 perfection, all around me must harmonize, and that is 
not possible here. But in a wood, surrounded by high 
mountains, the summits glowing in the morning or 
evening light, while it is yet twilight below; or when 
only a ray here and there streams down upon the 
foliage; while above, in the deep blue heaven, clouds 
are moving, w’hite, rosy and golden—that is a charming 
accord. And the tops of the trees, waving and whisper¬ 
ing—the bushes answering in sighs—the brook singing 
its constant, yet ever new melody—the flowers moving 
like magic bells—the wild bird trilling his song! And 
when the sun is set, and the moon climbs the rocky 
verge and pours her soft silvery light on the scene, 
—Or when dark clouds gather in the heavens, and 
hissing lightnings dart through them, and echo rever¬ 
berates the thunder, and the swollen stream roars, and 
foams over the rocks and the crushed trees—all is to 
me, music!” 

Scherbitz looked a moment in astonishment at the 
young Indy, then answered— 44 Mademoiselle, it is possi¬ 
ble you are uot a singer, but you al« a poet /” And be 
left her, to communicate his discovery to his friend. 

Friedemann, 'with a bitter smile, replied— 44 It is as 
you say, Von Scherbitz, and that it is so, is reason 
enough to drive me mad, if there were none other I I 
love this child, as my own soul. I have seen her grow 
up, and ripen into bloom—I shall see her die—for the 
fairest gifts of heaven are only lent to poor unhappy man, 
that their loss may add to his misery.” 

44 True, and false, mon ami ! as we take it. Do you 
know in what lies your fault and mine 7 We philoso¬ 
phize too much! Do not laugh ; parole d’konneur—l 
speak in earnest! It is true, each of us in bis way; we 
should have done better by acting, instead of thinking so 
deeply; instead of mocking at, and saying all possible 
evil of this miserable world—we should have acted. 
Not the will, but action, removes mountains. There 
lies a parodox in the truth that the greatest thinker, 
when it comes to the deed, can do absolutely nothing; 
a paradox, but it manifests at the same time the wisdom 
of the Creator; for wo to the system of the world, if the 
mightiest thoughts and designs were deeds! Satan, who 
revolted, cannot be dangerous to heaven. Man, whom 
the Maker created after his own image, could, if be 
possessed the power to do, what he imagines in the 
moments of his exstacy—” 

44 Cease, Von Scherbitz!” cried Friedemann; 44 1 see 
the abyss before me!” 

44 Va I we are safe, eher ami! for as I said, we are 
but philosophers. Had not the minister played the 
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ipy on yon and his pretty niece, had not I, malheureitse- 
ment, stepped upon the foot of the Countess * lap dog, 
we should be perhaps at this moment, both sitting 
quietly in Dresden—you as Natalia’s fireside friend, 
bewitching her, yourself, and the world—I, as a merry 
page of fifty-three, jesting and enduring—and, morbleu ! 
am I not enduring even now?” 

44 Do you know,” asked Fricdemann, and as he spoke 
his countenance assumed a strange expression— 44 do you 
know I have often fervently prayed that I might be mad 
—for a time—not for ever!” in a quick and vehement 
tone— 14 no, no! for all the world, not for ever! but for a 
time I would be mad, that I might forget; and again, I 
feel the memory of what I have experiened, i could, even 
then, cling to me.” He pressed his hand with a wild 
gesture before his eyes. 

The lieutenant started, and said, soothingly— 44 Give 
not so much heed to my idle talk, my friend! I am old, 
melancholy—have no hope of a brighter future; but you, 
you are young, can yet do much—so much—” 

44 What can I do?” cried Fricdemann, with harrow¬ 
ing laughter. 44 Nothing—nothing—nothing! With me 
at five and thirty, all is dead ! All—more than with you 
at fifty! Ha! mark you not, where madness lurks 
yonder, behind the door, and makes ready to spring 
upon my neck, as I go out ? He dares not seize on me 
when my father is near; but shrinks up, ’till he is little, | 
very little, then hides himself in an old spider’s web over I 
the window. But be shall not get hold of me so easily! 
ha, ha, ha! I am cunning! I will not leave the cham¬ 
ber without my father! Look you, old page, I under¬ 
stand a feint as well as you!” 

, 44 Mon ami! mon ami! what is the matter?” cried 
the lieutenant, and seizing his friend by the shoulders, 
he shook him vehemently. 44 Friedcmann Bach, do you 
not hear me?” 

Fricdemano stared at him vacantly a moment. At 
length his face lost its unnatural expression, his eyes 
looked like living eyes again, and he asked softly— 
44 What would M. Scherbitz?” 

44 What would 1 ? man! what makes you such an idiot ? 
Recollect yourself.” 

44 Eh!” said Fricdemann, smiling; 44 Eh, M. Scherbitz, 
who takes a jest so deeply ? And you really believe, 
that I am sometimes mad ? Ah! not yet; I am rational, 
more rational than ever!” 

44 Well, well! mon ami, it was your jest, but one 
should not paint Satan on the wall. Pry’tbee, sit 
yon down, and play me something, that I may recover 
myself, you acted your part so naturally. ” 

Friedemann sat down in silence to the instrument and 
began to play. 

44 1 dreamed not of this!” muttered the lieutenant, 
while Friedemann, after having played half an hour, 
suddenly let his hands drop down, sank back, and fell 
fast asleep. 

On the morning of the 21st of July, 1750, the church- 
bells rung a solemn, yet cheerful peal, inviting the pious 
inhabitants of the city to the house of God. The sky 
was perfectly cloudless; the glad Sabbath sun shone 
brightly, and the pious heart felt strengthened anew in 


faith and devotion. Into Fricdemann’s heart also, this 
day penetrated a beam of comfort, of joy, of love. He 
had spent a part of the preceding night in studying a 
masterpiece of his father’s—the Great Passions Music. 
Full of the grandeur of the work, his face animated with 
serene delight, he was walking to and fro in the cham¬ 
ber of the old man, pondering in his mind a similar 
work, which he had thought of undertaking. 

Sebastian sat in his arm-chair, with folded arms, 
dressed ready for church, and followed with his eyes, 
smiling affectionately, the movements of his son. After 
a while he said— 

44 1 am glad the Passions Music pleases you so well; 
I have a work, of quite another kind finished, the first 
idea of which I got from your Pugketton, And you are 
the first after me, that shall see it.” 

He went to his desk, opened it, took out a sealed 
packet and gave it to his son. It bore the inscription— 
44 To my son, Friedemann.” 

44 Jn case I had died without seeing you again,” 
observed the old man, 44 1 am rejoiced it has happened 
otherwise ; you may break the seal.” 

Friedemann did so, and on opening the package, his 
eyes fell on that nobly conceived, that admirably exe¬ 
cuted work, which, from the day of its first appearance 
to the latest time, has commanded the admiration and 
reverence of all the initiated— 44 The Art of Fugues, by 
Johann Sebastian Bach .” 

Friedemann looked over the manuscript with spark¬ 
ling eyes, and said— 44 Then I have not lived in vain! my 
poor attempt has suggested a work which, or I must be 
deceived, is destined to immortalize the name of its 
author! Receive my thanks, father, you have given me 
much to-day!” 

44 1 know, Friedemann, that you at least appreciate 
and honor my design, so that I receive much from you, 
for such appreciation is most gratifying to us from those 
we love, and is the highest reward earth can bestow.” 

44 And you, father, have understood me ?” 

44 Yes—grieve not over the judgment of others; yet 
while you endeavor to deserve the appreciation, the 
regard of your equals, labor to instruct those who can¬ 
not repay you thus. Will man assume more than higher 
powers—and only show to the best, that he belongs to 
the best! Are you skilful and faithful, let your light 
shine, else you degrade yourself and rebel against the 
Being who gave you power and inclination to do so.” 

Here, the chime of the bells, which had ceased for 
some time, began anew; the door opened, and Madam 
Bach, her three daughters, the boy Christian, and Von 
Scherbitz, entered, all ready for church. Madam Bach 
gave her husband a prayer-book and a bunch of flowers; 
Caroline handed him his bat. 

Sebastian rose, gave bis arm to his wife, and walked 
to the door, accompanied by his children and his friend. 
Turning back an instant, he glanced at the window, 
shaded with vine-leaves, on which the sunlight glistened, 
and said— 

44 What a lovely morning!” 

He was about quitting the room, when he stopped 
suddenly! prayer-book and flowers fell from his hands; 
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the females shrieked; be struggled to regain his strength 
a moment, then sank back lifeless into the arms of his 
son. 

Thus died Johann Sebastian Bach, by a stroke of 
apoplexy, the 21st of July, 1750. 

Three years after, Baron von Globig was celebrating 
the feast of the vintage, at his splendid villa at Losch- 
witx, some distance from Dresden. Richly gilded gon¬ 
dolas, with long, and many colored penants, were glid¬ 
ing to and fro over the bosom of the Elbe, landing the 
distinguished guests invited by the proprietor of the 
villa. The splendor, nay, profusion, that marked all 
the preparations, was not unworthy of the favorite and 
confidant of the Count von Bruhl. Nothing was want¬ 
ing which the most refined and fastidious taste could 
suggest. 

The host fatigued himself by exuberant efforts to do 
the honors suitably; this appeared the more singular, 
as no one took particular notice of him; all observation 
being directed to his lady, who, though dignified and 
courteous in her demeanor, manifested little interest in 
any thing that passed. 

As twilight came on, colored lamps were lighted in 
the garden walks, and gorgeous illuminations were dis¬ 
played before the entrance. Bands of musicians alter¬ 
nated with each other, and joined in full bursts of har¬ 
mony ; brilliant and stately figures whirled through the 
merry mazes of the dance; all was hilarity and joy; and 
care was banished. 

When the company re-assembled in the saloon, the 
Prussian ambassador presented to the lady of tho house 
a young but distinguished-looking man, as Philip 
Emanuel, the second son of the great Sebastian Bach. 

The Baroness blushed slightly, and after a few words 
of salutation had passed, asked—“ Where is your elder 
brother, now?’* 

“ Wc do not know,** replied Philip, sadly; “Friede- 
roann disappeared from Leipzig the day of our father’s 
death, and none of us have seen him since.*’ 

The Baroness turned away without speaking again. 
The Baron came up and said in his bland tone—“ Will 
you have the kindness, most honored sir, to let us hear 
before supper a little, if but a little piece from you ? 
My guests will be delighted to listen to the celebrated 
Monsieur Bach; and to enhance the effect of your 
divine playing, I have, by way of fun, permitted a poor 
half crazy musician from the Prague choir, who plays 
dances in the villages, to give us a tune in the ante¬ 
chamber. The doors may be opened, but he must not 
come into the light, for his dress is soiled and disor¬ 
dered.” 

Meanwhile a full accord sounded from the ante-rooih; 
a. servant threw open the doors, and in the imperfect 
light the guests had a glimpse of a meanly dressed man, 
sitting at the piano, with his back turned towards the 
door. 

The company had anticipated a joke, for the Baron 
had privately informed every body of his purpose: but 
it was quite otherwise, when they heard the wonderful, 
entrancing harmony, now towering into passion, now 


sinking to a melodious plaint, which the poor unknown 
musician drew from the instrument. All were touched ; 
but the Baroness and Philip stood, pale as death, and 
looked inquiringly, yet doubtingly, upon each other. 
Suddenly, at a bold turn in the music, the Baroness 
whispered—" 'Tis he!”—and Philip cried aloud—*' ’Tis 
lie! ’tis my brother—Friedemann!” 

The musician turned round, sprang up, and rushed 
into Philip’s arms. But at sight of the Baroness, he 
started back with the exclamation—' 1 Natalia!” 

The Baroness fell hack in a swoon. Friedemann, 
forcing himself a way through the crowd, rushed from 
the house. 


Original. 

THREE CONCEITS. 

“ Didst speak to me, mother?” u Yes, my child 
And her bright eye beamed, and her words were mild— 

“ Array thee a dress for thine ebon hair; 

Choose thou for thyself from my wardrobe there.” 

•' Mother, the dress shall be simple and neat, 

A plain little cap unassuming and sweet, 

With a border snow white, and the trimming in hue 
Shall be sable, in mem’ry of those we loved true, 

And I’ll wear no bright gems in these dark locks of mine. 
This is my fancy, mother—oh! say, is it thine?** 

" Thou hast chosen discreet, and I love thee full well 
My own stricken one,” and her bosom did swell. 

" Tby piaycr shall be heard in the haven of love. 

Thou wilt meet with our chosen and lost ones above.” 

" Didst coll me , my mother dear t” " Yes, my child. 
Thy sister has chosen, choose thou,” and she smiled. 

" Mother, the dress shall be lofty and rare, 

For my clustering tresses of dark brown hair; 

A turban of gauze of a silvery hue, 

And high on my forehead a signet of blue, 

And a sapphire of beauty encircled with pearls 
Half disclosed, half concealed by my natural curls; 
And my brow be unclouded, my eye shall be clear; 
Meets it thy liking and praise, mother dear ?** 

“Thy taste is most perfect. Tho sapphire shall be 
An emblem of beauty engendered in thee. 

Be thy leading star Virtue, and Wisdom thy guide, 

’Till thou, my dear child, art to Heaven allied.” 

“ I am coming, dear mother, I know ’tis thy call, 

And thy voice on my ear like music doth fall.” 

“ Choose thou a tiara, my youngest one dear.” 

“ My dress is all ready, see, mother, *tis hero— 

My bright glossy locks simply braided this morn, 

I have culled from the rose-tree a gem to adorn, 

And the buds are half open, the leaflets are green; 

A lovelier garland I never have seen; 

And I’ll gather a wreath to encircle my brow; 

Tell me, dear mother, art pleased with me now ? 

And the mother was silent—her eye was intent— 

And its high speaking glance toward Heaven was sent; 
“ Oh! guard through this world!” she low whispered a 
prayer, 

“ And protect my pure child from its treacherous snare.” 

s. J. D. 
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Original. 

THE FIRST DOUBT. 

FROM THE FRENCH. j 

Of all pang6 inflicted on the sensitive heart, that which 
is the most insupportable, and which disenchants for 
ever the bright illusions of life, is the first doubt, which 
intrudes itself of the idol of our soul’s affection. The 
sweet outpouring of entire confidence and perfect trust, 
vanishes never to return, and the warm and trusting 
heart feels crushed in its most holy feelings. This 
intense suffering is further aggravated by the conscious¬ 
ness that it is unmerited; the ovil increases; we are 
no longer guided by reason, and incapable of consola¬ 
tion, the victim sinks, and the heart is broken. 

The imagination in woman being more vivid than 
with us, renders them more frequently the victims of 
their unguarded attachment. They endow the idols of 
their fancy with perfections which they seldom possess; 
they torment themselves with groundless fears, and 
imagine that all covet the same treasure. They are 
ingenious in creating phantoms of infidelity, and the 
most tried constancy is sacrificed to a crime. A calm 
exterior hides the secret suffering j a constrained smile 
suppresses the rising reproach, and the fever of the 
heart withers like the hot breath of the Sirocco, the 
delicate garland woven by the hand of Hymen. 

Caroline Armigny, an orphan of noble extraction, 
had been, some months, united to Leon de Saint-Far, 
an officer in the French navy, in whom, to the brilliant 
advantages of person, were added a mind of the highest 
order. His bearing was frank and manly; his counte¬ 
nance open and expressive, and his eloquence capti¬ 
vated the heart, while it charmed the ear. These 
attractions, joined to a cultivated understanding, might 
well justify the thrill of gratified vanity which agitated 
the heart of Caroline when she distinguished him in the 
crowd of adorers, drawn around her by beauty, her 
rank and her large fortune. In the last, she was far 
superior to her lover, whose family had been ruined by 
political reverses; but it was her pride and pleasure to 
bestow, with her hand, that worldly wealth, which was 
her least attraction in his eyes. His unbounded grati¬ 
tude expanded itself in constant endeavors to contribute 
to her happiness, and to vary her pleasures and occu¬ 
pations. Their hotel at Paris was the resort of all the 
most distinguished persons. All of birth, rank or talent, 
sought admission to their society, where taste and re¬ 
finement heightened the eclat of wealth. 

The first three months of their marriage flew away on 
wings of enchantment. The unwearying exertions of 
Leon to increase the pleasures of his ' adored wife, 
blinded him to the possible consequences of so much 
dissipation; until a slight cold, acting on an impaired 
constitution, produced an inflammation of the lungs, of 
which the progress was so rapid, that, in a week, she 
was on the brink of the grave. What a contrast! the 
brightest ornament of tho Parisian fetes—she who had 
eclipsed all others, where all are graceful, was now 
insensible to the assiduities, and to the despair of her 


unhappy husband. Ho never left her; ho listened 
with a pulseless heart to her incoherent murmuring*, 
and executed, himself, all the prescriptions of her physi¬ 
cians. During her intervals of consciousness, her first 
look found the anxious eye of Leon bent on hers, and 
her hand fondly clasped in his; and, for a moment, a 
languid smile of gratitude and love would contend in 
her angelic face, with the shades of death which were 
fast gathering around it. It was but a moment, for the 
fever returned with such violence, that hope was aban¬ 
doned, and tho physicians confessed that the resources 
of their art were exhausted. Her youth was her only 
chance for recovery, and that night would determine 
her fate. Their friends endeavored to persuade Leon 
to retire from the distressing scene, but his determined 
answer that “ he had received her first avowal of love, 
and would receive her last sigh,” silenced their impor¬ 
tunity. Regarding her altered features, and listening to 
her fluttering breath, he desired them to leave him alone 
with the poor sufferer, whose last hour seemed fast 
approaching. Then, fastening the door, he threw him¬ 
self beside her, and gave full vent to the anguish of 
despair. *Ho pressed her to his throbbing heart, and 
wildly supplicated Providence to spare an existence in 
which all his hopes of happiness were enrapped. His 
loved voice found an echo in the heart of the dying 
wife, and as his scalding tears fell on her face, he per¬ 
ceived a faint color displace the paleness of death. His 
prayer was heard! and a faint pressure of his hand 
accompanied the soft murmur of her voice as she said, 
L6on, dear Ldon, we shall not part.” Frantic with joy, 
he pressed her again and again to his breast, exclaim¬ 
ing, 44 No, beloved! nothing shall separate us! live, 
live to love me, to make happy a life that without thee 
would be a long agony.” 

When the physician returned, he declared the crisie 
past, and that her recovery might be hoped for. Soon 
afterwards, she again revived, and turning towards her 
husband, repeated with a sweet smile, 44 L6on, dear 
Leon, wo shall not part.” From this time her recovery 
was rapid, and the increasing care of her happy husband 
was directed against every possibility of relapse. Ho 
carefully guarded her from tho danger of exhausting 
visits of congratulation, and providing such slight amuse¬ 
ments as her weak frame could bear. The variety of 
his talents, which had charmed crowds, was now devo¬ 
ted to such tender exertion of them as would relieve 
but not fatigue, the attention she coaid give them. He 
read, be sang to her, end when his lovo was rewarded 
by her perfect restoration, be formed plans for the future 
more consistent with the care her delicate health would 
require. They determined to abandon those irregular 
hours and large assemblies to which they owod all their 
late suffering. 

41 Why should we,” said Leon, 44 risk the loss of your 
precious health for the delight it gives me to see yon 
shine above all others in society ? Are we not all to 
each other, and where can we be so happy as in our 
own hornet” 

! 44 And, my beloved L6on, whose admiration is valued 
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by me like thine—how I glory in my choice, and how 
happy I am to call myself thine!” 

44 And, sweet wife, how has the agony of the moment 
when 1 thought I was losing thee, strengthened the tie 
that binds us, and how grateful am I to the beneficent 
Being who heard my prayer, wrung from the torture of 
a heart whose life was bound up in thine.’* 

44 ’Twas thy Yoice, my Leon, thy prayer, which pene¬ 
trated my heart and awoke me from the sleep of death, 
and nothing can add to my felicity, since I owe my life 
to thee.” 

44 Should I, in my turn, be on the borders of the tomb, 
thou, beloved Caroline, const call me thence by repeating 
tby dear assurance.” 

“ L6on, dear L6on! we shall not port!” 

It was in such delightful converse that those happy 
beings passed every moment not devoted to the necessary 
claims of society, and they felt how little, in comparison, 
were the tumultuous pleasures of the gay world, to the 
perfect union, the delicious effusion of united hearts and 
congeniality of thoughts, taste, and disposition. Happy 
epoch of life, in which we realize a paradise on earth; 
blest spring of Hymen, when the path is strewn with 
flowers and whose sun shines beneficent and pure. Ah, 
why is your duration so short; why can the smallest 
cloud so often obscure your horizon, and create tempests, 
when all before was so serene ? 

The spring approached and Saint-Far was recalled to 
his ship; he left his restored treasure with pain, and 
though her courage sank at the idea of separation, she 
was yet to taste the bitterness of absence. She possessed, 
at some distance from Paris, a fine chateau, to which 
•he resolved to retire, and she formed a plan of rigid 
seclusion, to which she strictly adhered. Reading, 
music, and drawing, alternately, with acts of benevo¬ 
lence, filled up all her time that was not devoted to a 
constant correspondence with her husband. The time 
passed more rapidly than she dared hope for, and her 
heart was sustained by the aliment of his tender expres¬ 
sions of unchanging affection. So true is it, that, in the 
words of a true painter of nature, speaking of parted 
lovers—” as soon as one is alone, they are together.” 

Saint-Far returned at the close of autumn, after visit¬ 
ing the southern shores of France, and distinguishing 
himself in an expedition to the isle of Cyprus. Caro¬ 
line was ready to receive him at Paris, and the joy of 
meeting repaid her for the pain of separation. Again, 
under his protection, she appeared to ornament society, 
but carefully avoiding the vortex of which she had nearly 
been the victim, she devoted an 1 evening in each week 
to the reception of the most celebrated of both sexes, 
and, at these assemblies, Saint-Far, whose disposition 
was very gallant, shone conspicuously in the fair circles 
of which they were composed. 

At first this occasioned Caroline no uneasiness; to her 
be was uniformly so tender and so kind; she was so sure 
of reigning supreme in his heart, where all was open to 
view, that suspicion could find no place in her bosom. 
But there were not wanting those who would willingly 
bave received his vows, and who would not have scrupled 
to triumph in the violation of that fidelity to his wife, of 


which she was so justly proud. They could not con¬ 
ceive the possibility of its continuation. Many a bright 
eye shed its softest ray at his approach, many a smothered 
sigh met his ear, many a sentimental re very was assumed 
in his presence, and all the artillery of coquetry was 
called forth and aimed at poor Saint-Far. His amusing 
descriptions of these incidents, to Caroline, furnished 
them with many a gay hour, but, as yet, no doubt disturbed 
her full security, though her indisposition to general 
society was thereby much increased, though she scarcely 
was conscious of the cause. She took care not to lose 
sight of her husband, who, however, unconscious of his 
danger, abandoned himself to the full vortex of coquetry, 
in which many a more experiened mariner has suffered 
shipwreck. 

A few days after his arrival, a party at tennis-ball was 
formed, and many ladies invited to witness the skill of 
the players. Saint-Far shone conspicuous for grace and 
agility; bets ran high in his favor, and encouraged by 
the applause of the spectators and the tender interest 
depicted in the eyes of Caroline, he grew animated, 
until, throwing up in his eagerness the sleeves of the 
dimity vest, worn at the games, he disclosed a bracelet 
of hair, of a dark color, to the elnrmefl gaze of the poor 
Caroline. A mortal agony seemed to chill her whole 
frame. She could not believe her senses, and when the 
mist cleared from her sight, she stole another glance, 
and' saw too clearly that a braided tress, with a rich 
clasp, was there. 

” From whom,” thought she, " could he have received 
this love token T I have never given him one like that, 
and the hair is not light like mine. Leon, dear L£on, 
canst thou have deceived me 7” Then trying to rally 
herself and to conceal her agitation, she recalled bis 
increased tenderness since his return, the perfect open¬ 
ness of his communications to her, the enthusiasm of 
his gratitude for her selection of him, and hi* almost 
idolatrous love. She thought of his brilliancy, of the 
eagerness with which his society was sought for by the 
most fascinating women, and again exclaimed— 44 Leon, 
dear L4on, canst thou have deceived me7” 

But the conflict was too great, and while her imagina¬ 
tion thus led her from conjecture to suspicion, a burning 
fever succeeded the chill which had benumbed her, and 
when Saint-Far turned to seek his reward in her sweet 
face, which, to him, was more dear than the rapturous 
plaudits bestowed on his success, he was shocked to 
perceive her pale, and nearly fainting. He eagerly 
demanded what was the matter, while she tried in vain 
to dissipate his fears. 

44 But something must have caused this trembling— 
tell me what it is, my love?” he persisted, and Caroline, 
whose pride forbade her to tell the truth, said, that— 
“ She had been foolishly alarmed at the near approach 
of the tennis-ball to his breast, and that she thought she 
saw him wounded and overthrown; and,” added she, 
” I also felt the blow strike my heart.” 

Touched at her anxiety, he tried to laugh at her fears, 
declaring that she must accustom herself to see bim 
attack and defend bis adversary at the game. 44 1 must 
make a heroine of you, at this mimic war, which is so 
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attractive to me, dearest, and after you have seen it a 
few times, and know that with skill and practice there 
is no danger.” 

“ No, no, no, one trial like this is too mnch. I could 
not bear another.” So saying, she turned tremblingly 
away, and, supported by his arm, she could scarcely 
gain her carriage. She was unable to nppcnr at the 
splendid collation which succeeded this memorable 
contest of tennis players, and was confined to her apart¬ 
ment many days. 

Her confidence was now shaken, and she could 
scarcely endure the caresses her husband lavished on 
her. She replied to his endearing language by looks 
which sought to read the bottom of his soul, and she 
shrunk from his embraces as from the deceitful folds of 
a serpent. In his looks she read treachery and infi¬ 
delity, and the idea of the concealed bracelet never left 
her thoughts. If pride had not restrained her, she 
would have avowed her anguish, and by disclosing her 
knowledge of his secret, have confounded, at once, the 
author of her misery. But, in spite of his faults, she 
still loved too tenderly to willingly cause him a moment's 
mortification. 

It was not only in their moments of domestic privacy 
that the onhappy Caroline endured a torture, which it 
is useless to attempt to describe. Her sufferings were 
aggravated in the gay circles where she again suffered 
herself to be led. While others participated in the 
pursuits which called them together, and Saint-Far was 
again the life and attraction of all their parties, Caro¬ 
line, under the pretext of indisposition, seated herself in 
a retired corner, and with restless eyes and heart, 
endeavored to discover the object of her gnawing 
jealousy. She examined the color of each one’s hair, 
that bore any resemblance to that of the bracelet, and 
watched every action and motion which could unravel 
the mystery which attended it. Ashamed, at last, at 
the meanness of espionage, and wearied by the inutility 
of her endeavors to find a rival on whom certainty could 
fix, she resolved to seize a moment to examine the 
bracelet itself, and discover the name of her rival. 
Fortune soon favored her wishes. Saint-Far, returning 
fatigued from a game at tennis, throw himself on a sofa 
in the little music-room which overlooked the gardens 
of the hotel; and Caroline encouraged the drowsiness 
which oppressed him, by the loftiest strains of her 
harp. In a few moments she perceived that a soft 
slumber had possessed his faculties, and that the execu¬ 
tion of her design was made easy, by the light morning 
undress which he still wore; his head was supported by 
his right hand, while the left, on which was the brace¬ 
let, hung negligently by his side. Caroline approached 
softly, but at the moment of discovery, she hesitated, 
from the fear of confirming her misery. “Alas,” said 
she, “ what am I about to do? if doubt be insupporta¬ 
ble, how shall I bear to know that another rivals me in 
his heart; and am 1 not seeking to penetrate what he 
wishes to keep secret? But no! let me, at least, know 
my rival; perhaps it is my dearest friend, one whom I 
have cherished, and shall I let pass this opportunity of 
unveiling treachery and ingratitude; to hesitate is a 
33 


weakness. If this chance be lost, I may not find 
another! No, to know the worst is better than this 
dreadful suspense.” Softly kneeling at his side, she 
gently raised the arm which had so often encircled her, 
and cautiously lifting the sleeve, saw the fatal bracelet, 
which, however, appeared, on a nearer view, much 
brighter than before. With eager eyes she sought the 
inscription, and read the words, in golden letters, 
“L£on, dear L&m, we shall not part!” Below was 
inscribed the date in Roman characters* " Midnight of 
the 9th andl Oth February . 11 

Shall we attempt to describe the sudden revulsion 
from fear to joy ? “ Ah, Heaven !” said she, " how 

well I remember that night! when the earnest invoca¬ 
tion of a despairing husband resuscitated my fluttering 
breath. This must be my hair darkened by the braid¬ 
ing ! whose else would be ornamented with this inscrip¬ 
tion ? I could gaze for ever—'* L*?on, dear L4on, we 
shall not part!'” Her husband's light slumber was 
broken by the joyful tones of Caroline, and amazed at 
her humble position, he attempted to raise her in his 
arms. “ No,” said she, “ let me expiate at thy feet, 
my shame and remorse for having doubted thee ! Ah, 
could my scalding tears efface from my remembrance 
the injustice I have done. Coold you but know all I 
have suffered !” She then disclosed the fatal discoveiy 
of the bracelet at the game of temiis, the circumstances 
which gave weight to her suspicions, the anguish, the 
conflicts between her love and pride, between her love 
and confidence. 

“And Caroline could doubt my love?” said ho, 
pressing her to his heart; “but her sufferings have 
expiated her fault.” Then recurring to the memorable 
night of her illness, he avowed that, believing her 
expiring, ho had cut off a tress of her beautiful hair as 
a memorial of their short-lived felicity. Ho bad not 
mentioned it from the pain of recalling the scene* but 
wishing to preserve a remembrance of it* he had the 
bracelet mado at Toulon, and the clasp so secured* that 
it could not be removed. 

“ And thus have I compensated you for so much con¬ 
stancy* fidelity and consideration! Blind that I was, 
to even, for a moment, suspect you of deceit!” 

“ And, what misery may arise from misapprehension 
and concealment with those we love, ray Caroline; let 
us here enter into a sacred engagement to allow no 
appearances to disturb our happiness. Should one of 
us have cause to complain of the other, let us clear the 
doubt before it oppresses one heart; otherwise, our 
union* which is the sweetest of earthly blessings, will 
become a tedious slavery, and the hymeneal chain will 
become heavy and insupportable, and all for the indul¬ 
gence of The First Doubt!” 


The liberty of a people consists in being governed 
by laws which they have made themselves, under 
whatsoever form it be of government; the liberty of a 
private man, in being master of his own time and 
actions, as far as may consist with the laws of God, and 
of his country.— Cowley. 
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Original. 

THE JEWESS OF CAIRO. 

BY S. B. BECKETT. 


The increased activity that pervaded the narrow 
streets of Cairo, would have informed the weary denizen 
that the cool of the evening was at hand, even had not 
the last rays of the sun, setting in a fiery haze beyond 
the dim desert, illumined the tops of the countless 
minarets, and glanced along the lone and solemn pyra¬ 
mids of Gizch, in the distance. All day had a silence 
like that of the tombs reigned throughout the city, for it 
was a time of disease and death, and none had dared to 
venture abroad in the pestilent glare of the sun; but 
now the streets were thronged with the gay multitude— 
a motley throng—exhibiting every variety of habila- 
ment, from the full turban and flowing trowsers of the 
Turk, to the wan jackets and sugar-loaf golgotha of 
the western adventurer. 

Among the many idlers that the fraieheur of evening 
bad called out, was a young man, whose broad-brimmed 
Panama hat, linen frock, and the look of restless curio¬ 
sity and nonchalant humor with which he regarded every 
object, to the experienced citizen marked him as one of 
different origin from those who usually tenanted or 
frequented the city. Such indeed was the case. The 
young man was a wanderer from the far transatlantic 
Republic. He was accompanied by a person in the 
dress of a sailor, who, although he might have been 
nothing more than a servant, seemed to enjoy almost 
the familiar footing of an equal with his master. They 
were busily engaged in conversation. 

** Well, master Frank/’ said the servant, 14 you may 
have your own opinion about these matters, but for my 
part, I am glad to get back to a place where I can see 
something in the shape of a white man, even if they be 
a beggarly set of cut-throat butchers.” 

lt Tut! tut! Roderick. Prithee put a bridle on your 
tongue, if you wish to retain it in your mouth. You are 
not rolling along the streets of New-York, where one 
may talk as he plcuses. For my part, I would far 
rather be away amongst those glorious old ruins than 
pent up in this pestiferous place, where every beam of 
the sun is impregnated with fever, and every breath of 
wind smacks of the plague. I shall be away for Palmyra 
to-morrow.” 

44 Palmyra; where is that? I dont know any such 
port on the Mediterranean.” 

44 No more do I, Roderick. The place to which I 
allude was built by King Solomon, and is called in the 
Bible, Tadmar in the Wilderness. Its ruins arc superior 
to any we have yet visited.” 

44 Ruins! more ruins! Well now, master Frank, it 
goes beyond my fathom-line to know why a man wants 
to be for ever roaming about among old tomb-stones and 
frightening the owls and jackals from their quarters in 
those tumbled down meeting houses, or whatsomedever 
them same big hills of stone may be. I would os soon 
think of knocking about an old*rotten hulk that might 
be found cast away on some desolate island.” 


44 And would'nt such an object be worth examining— 
an old weather-beaten craft half buried in sand and 
shells, on some far uninhabited coast, with wild weeds 
and flowers springing in tho seams and rents of her 
decks, and the wren-birds perchance building their 
nests in her scupper holes. Would there not be, at 
least, a melancholy satisfaction in thinking of the time 
when she was wont to ride the waves, a brave ship—of 
the tempests that tore away her masts, destroyed her 
gallant tars, and finally beached her on the unknown 
coast. Would it not be worth while to endeavor to find 
out some relic by which to learn the port she hailed 
from, whither she was bound, and how she came there ?” 

Thus they continued their conversation, as they rambled 
on, ’till they arrived at the Jewish quarter of the city, 
where a few date and palm trees imparted a look 
of comparative freshness to the surrounding objects. 
Suddenly they were interrupted by the voice of a female 
crying for assistance, and in a moment a young Jewess 
rushed out of one of the neighboring houses, pursued by 
a Moslem soldier, and ran directly towards the young 
American. 

44 Save me, save me!” cried she, in a tone of agony. 

Without stopping to consider the consequences, the 
young man motioned his attendant to take charge of the 
lady, and turned to confront her pursuer. 

44 Away! dog of a Christian !” thundered the Moslem, 
44 ’tis the order of the Pacha—let me pass!” 

44 You pass over my dead body, if you do! Neither 
Pacha nor Padisha can have any business with my sis¬ 
ter,” returned the American, drawing bis sword, which 
he wore according to the usage of the place. 

44 Infidel! dost thou count life so cheaply ? The 
Pacha’s eye never slumbers—his scimitar is keen—his 
bowstnng is always leady! Let me pass, unless yoa 
wish to become food for the dogs and jackals.” 

44 Talk not to me of bowstrings and scimitars. Think 
you I will compromise the honor of my sister for my 
life?” 

44 Infidel dog! thou liest. She is the daughter of the 
Jew, Absolom—thy fate is sealed!” and with this com¬ 
forting assurance, the soldier turned hastily away, his 
small eyes glittering with passion. 

The young American deliberately sheathed his sword, 
and turned towards tho demoiselle. 44 Now, my pretty 
one,” said he, 44 let me see you to your home, and then 
I must away, for I suppose yonder turbaned rascal will 
be down upon me with a whole legion of the Pacha’s 
myrmidons.” 

44 Alas!” replied the maiden, 44 It would have been 
better had I submitted to my fate, cruel as it would have 
been, than to bring ruin on others. Think not of me. 
Fly this moment—your life hangs on a thread. Tho 
Pacha’s vengeance is as swift as it is certain. Fly, oh, 
fly instantly!” 

44 Not so, pretty one; let me first see yon to a place 
of safety, and then trust me but I’ll contrive some way 
to escape the old tyrant, with the aid of my trusty 
Roderick here.” 

The young lady no longer objected. He took her 
arm in bis, and they hastened towards the dwelling from 
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which she had issued. An old man came hurrying 
towards them, with a flushed face and outstretched 
arms. 

44 My daughter! my daughter!” cried he, 41 do I see 
you again—has the Pacha relented ?” 

The young American explained in as few words as 
possible, the state of the case. 

44 What!” exclaimed the old Jew, 44 withstand the 
orders of the Pacha! you are a dead man!” 

44 Not exactly defunct yet,” replied the other, survey¬ 
ing his own well made and muscular frame; 44 and I 
trust that many a happy year will go by, ere a hie jacet 
will be raised to my memory.” 

44 Young man, you know not your peril. Let me be¬ 
seech you to conceal yourself; every moment is precious. 
Hasten, and may the God of Abraham protect you. 
Yet stay! to whom am I indebted for this timely aid?” 

44 1 acknowledge to the name of Wingate—Francis 
Wingate, at your service.” 

44 Mr. Wingate,” replied the old man, 44 1 owe you a 
heavy debt of gratitude. If you escape pursuit, disguise 
yourself and meet at the base of the Pyramid of Cephe- 
nus, four hours hence—it is the only safe place that I 
can think of. You will find my boat opposite the Bulac 
bazaar in which to cross the river to Gizeh. Remember, 
the Pyramid of Cephenus—there you shall hear of 
something that will be of service to you.” 

Wingate assented, and relinquishing the arm of the 
maiden, and kissing the fair hand which had been 
detained a willing prisoner in his own, he hurried away 
and was soon lost in the turn of the narrow street. 

It was verging towards midnight, and the city was 
once more given up to the silent revels of Death, and 
the sinister deeds of the robber. Within one of the 
rooms of an old storm-blackened caravansera, kept by a 
French emigri, our friend and his attendant were busy 
in donning their disguises, which were the close jacket, 
flowing trowsers, and broad turban of the Turk. 

Every thing being ready, they sallied forth, and took 
their way towards that part of the city called Bulac, 
where, on their arrival at the place designated, they 
found a boat, and were soon silently pulling across the 
river for Gizeh. It was a glorious night. The bright 
moon-beam slept on city, rock, and river, revealing the 
magnificent buildings that lined the banks, the bold out¬ 
lines of the Pacha’s castle, and in the distance the pyra¬ 
mids, towering on high, like an array of embattled 
giants. 

They were not long in rowing to the opposite bank, 
and after half-an-hour’s tramp, they arrived at the pyra¬ 
mid designated by the Jew. Neither sight nor sound of 
human being could they discover. 

44 By Jove! the old Israelite has played us false,” said 
Wingate; 44 well, it is only an adventure, Roderick, and 
all that remains for us is to tramp back to Cairo.” 

Sensibly spoken,” exclaimed a turbaned worthy, start¬ 
ing up, sword in hand, from behind a mass of rock, fol¬ 
lowed immediately by half a dozen others. 44 We’ll 
bear you company!” 

Wingate at once recognized in him the emissary of 


the Pacha, from whom he had rescued the Jewess; but 
trusting to his disguise, he demanded their business with 
him, taking the precaution to speak in French. 

44 The Pacha’s vengeance is swift and sure !” replied 
the leader of the party, grinning with exultation. 

44 What has the Pacha’s vengeance to do with me? I 
am not conscious of ever having offended His Highness, 
except that to reconnoitre the pyramids by moonlight be 
a sufficient cause for displeasure.” 

44 Yes! yes!” replied the Mussulman, 44 and having 
seen the pyramids, perhaps you would like to see some 
of the antiquities about the Pacha’s castle—the dungeons 
under the palace, for instance, are rare excavations!” 

Wingate saw that he was recognized, and submitted 
in silence; not so his trusty squire. 

44 Scriminingvovx, portex voo?” exclaimed he, trying 
to imitate his master in speaking French, as he tore away 
from his captors. 44 Scrimining voux, portex voo, and bo 
damned to you! What are you boarding me for T” 

44 Surrender!” said one of the soldiers, aiming the 
point of his scimitar at the old tar's breast; 44 your dis¬ 
guise is of no use.” 

44 Disguise ! je voo ramercy —shiver my timbers ! if I 
aint as good a Christian Turk as any of you !” 

Here Wingate interfered, and persuaded Roderick to 
submit peaceably, else hod the facetious tar gone to 
keep company with the dead, and Wingate might 
have had to explore the Pacha’s dungeons without an 
attendant. 

In the course of an hour and a half they arrived at the 
city, and were ushered into a deep and dark apartment 
beneath the castle, whose grated windows and mossy 
walls precluded all hope of escape, and were there left 
to their own reflections. Slowly the hours passed away 
and when the jailor appeared with food, Wingate tried 
to prevail upon him to give them some information as to 
their fate; but he only shook his head. Gold was tried, 
but with no better effect. 

44 Well, Roderick,” said our hero, sinking back in 
despair as soon as the jailor had departed, 44 unless we 
can contrive some method of sending a notice of our 
situation to the French consul, our doom is sealed—the 
bowstring will be called into operation. And all owing 
to my accursed folly in trying to rescue the daughter 
of a worthless Israelite, who doubtless has shielded 
himself by betraying us.” 

44 That’s as the case may be, Master Frank. But, 
there’s no use in browsing up the dunnage of one’s 
memory, in that way. We are whole and taut as yet, 
and I have known many a craft live out the gale, when 
all hands had given her up.” 

44 Yes, but your ship had good sea-room. Here we 
better resemble a craft surrounded by ice-bergs, with the 
dull shores of death rising gloomy and dread over the 
frozen wastes, where the least breeze may set them in 
motion only to crush us. And to be smothered in a 
pent up hole like this, with none but our murderers 
being aware of our fate, this is what saps the manhood 
from me. I could meet death under the blaze of the 
sun and not flinch, as no one knows better than you, but 
—my poor mother, my matchless sister! how will their 
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hearts be wrung by suspense, when years shall have 
flown, and the absent son and brother’s fate still be 
veiled in mystery.” 

“Gadzo! master Frank, you’re getting water-logged 
without an effort to save yourself. Keep a good look , 
out, we may yet discover some glim in tlie horizon, some i 
opening in these ice-borgs.” j 

Thus they continued to converse, ’till overcome with { 
weariness, the dreary prison and their critical situation 1 
were forgotten in slumber, and the bright scenes and 
smiling companions of his boyhood were in the dreams 
of the young American. Among those companions was 
a gentle and confiding creature, lovely as a Hebe—it 
was the young Jewess*—she had conferred her heart’s 
affections on him, and a world of sunshine and flowers 
was open before him. “ A change came over the spirit 
of his dream;” again he was contending with that fierce 
Moslem, for the rescue of his beloved. In the height of 
the strife, his foot tripped, he fell, and the sword of the 
Egyptian janizary was aimed at his heart! Twisting 
aside to avoid the blow, he awoke. Was it a hallucina¬ 
tion of his overwrought brain, or did he in reality behold 
a face of seraphic loveliness bending over him? He 
started—the beauteous vision vanished; yet the anxious 
concern radiant in a pair of great black eyes was upper¬ 
most in his confused ideas. He raised himself on his 
pallet, and listened—the heavy, sonorous breathing of 
Roderick, who slept as calmly as though ho occupied a 
hammock on board of a stout frigate—alone disturbed 
the silence; but the door of his prison was ajar, a 
faint light streamed into the apartment, and as be 
gazed he fancied be saw a white dress glance by the 
opening. He stole hastily to the aperture, and at the 
end of the long passage, a sylph-like figure, in the flow¬ 
ing dress of the ladies of Cairo, met his view. The 
liquid brilliancy of the black eye that peered out from 
beneath a veil of silver tissue, was the same with those 
which had beamed upon him when he awoke; and the 
stature, or that nameless something by which we recog¬ 
nize those we know, even when their faces are concealed, 
bore resemblance to the young Jewess. He trembled at 
the conviction, for the only way in which her presence 
could be accounted for was that she had sacrificed her 
happiness to the Pacha to rescue him, and he felt 
that he would almost rather have been left to his fate 
than that such should be the case. She stood with her 
foot raised on oae of the steps of tbc stone stair-case as 
if only waiting for him to follow, at the same time hold¬ 
ing up her finger, which blazed with many a brilliant, in 
token of silenca. 

Wingate turned hack a moment to arouse his trusty 
servant, hut it was only with considerable ado that he 
could wake the old sea worthy from his deep sleep. 

“ Blame my blinkers! if it is’nt all hand* ahoy, the 
moment a man gets into his hammock.” growled 
Roderick, evidently fancying himself on board-ship; 
“it’s an impossible thing for a roan to get his eight 
bells’ good rest now^a-days! Ay! ay ! sir, I’m there!” 

At the sound of Roderick’s voice, the light vanished. 
It was sometime before Wingate could get the old 
sailor to comprehend his situation and what had just 


transpired ; hut it now appeared of no utility that he had 
effected this, for the light appeared not again. How¬ 
ever they groped along the passage and ascended the 
stairs, but here they were at fault, neither door nor holt 
could they discover, and in despair, they were about 
returning to their prison, when a door swung away from 
their feet, being hung by hinges at the top, and they were 
in the presence of the beautiful stranger. She started 
on perceiving them so near, but again held up her finger 
to enjoin silence, and motioned them to follow. They 
passed two or three lone and lofty rooms, whose immense 
mirrors, glittering chandeliers, and gilded furniture, 
were but imperfectly revealed by the glancing light, and 
at length emerged from a long passage into the open air, 
not having met with any interruption or heard the lea-*t 
noise in the passages. The thick shrubbery around 
them, and the grateful perfume of dewy flowers, 
informed them that they were in the garden of the 
Pacha’s palace. The lady still hurried on, through an 
embowered walk, until they came to a secret door in 
the wall. She now, for the first time, spoke. 

“You are the first that ever issued forth from this 
quarter, save the doomed to meet their death. A vessel 
bound for Jaffa, lies waiting for you at Bulac,* at the 
end of the French pier. Your lives hang as by a hair, 
’till you are on board and Cairo is far behind.” Fare¬ 
well ! remember the Jewess, Naomi.” 

Wingate, in whose breast the low musical tones of 
that voice thrilled like the strains of an iEolian harp 
upon the senses of a wanderer in a strange land, turned 
to make a reply, but the port closed—she was gone. He 
lingered there, as if entranced, ’till Roderick, who cared 
not a second time to breathe the air of a dungeon, by 
absolute force dragged him away, and conducted him to 
the vessel which their deliverer bad named. 

They were expected, and no sooner had they set foot 
on hoard than the vessel was underway. She was a 
trim craft of small dimensions. The wind was a couple 
of points free, and with every sail set she soon cleared 
the river and was darting along the waves of the Medi¬ 
terranean, with the speed of the antelope. 

“ Now let them overhaul us if they cab!” said the 
captain, rubbing his hands. 

“ Who employed you in this affair?” demanded W in- 
gate. 

“You should know that better than I,” replied the 
old man, surprized at the question, “ but if you do not, 
there must be some urgent reason why, and I shall drop 
the subject. Discretion is a jewel of price—it has 
earned me many a gold beyzant!” 

Wingate found all bis attempts to gain information 
with regard to the Jew, ineffectual. The sum of the 
information obtained from the captain after all his pump- 
ing was, that the owner of the craft had been employed 
to transport them to Jaffa, and that when there, his 
duty was accomplished. 

The next evening at sundown, they arrived at their 
destined port, and Wingate, wearying of the squallidness 

* Grand Cairo constate of three towns, about a mile apart— 
Old Cairo, New Cairo, and the port called Bulac. 
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and poverty of the town of Jaffa, hired a party of Arabs | 
to conduct him to the ruins of Palmyra. Once more 
mounted on a fleet Arabian, and bounding along the plains 
of Syria, he so far forgot the dark eyed Jewess as to 
exhibit a portion of his naturally exuberant spirits. 
The route which they pursued gradually became desert 
and solitary, consisting of barren hills and rocks, parched 
levels, and wastes of arid sand, here and there inter¬ 
spersed with clumps of wild figs or sycamore trees, and 
in the fierce ardor of the summer sun, the streams were 
dried up, or if they continued to flow, their stagnant 
aspect was any thing but tempting, even to the thirsty 
traveller. 

Towards the evening of the second day, they came in 
sight of the far stretching silent ruins of Palmyrn. At 
their approach a troop of jackals started up from behind 
a fallen column, and galloped away among the surround¬ 
ing rocks and stunted undergrowth. 

The Arabs soon set about preparing supper; and after 
having partaken of the frugal repast, Wingate wandered 
away to commune with himself in the solitude. The 
evening shades had fallen 5 —the moon was aloft in the 
heavens, round and bright. The far waste was streaked 
with the shadows of the crumbling fabrics. Temple 
after temple, colonade after colonade, pillar after pillar 
stretching away in the dim distance, told the magnifi¬ 
cence that once characterised the place. Where now 
were the vast multitudes that whilom thronged its gates? 
where the gay revellers that sat long at the flowing 
board, and met nightly to mingle strong drinks ? where the 
frail but beauteous beings whose blandishments whiled 
away the tedious hoors'of the royal princes and dissipated 
nobles ? where the policing steeds and gay equipages, 
the swift chariots, that 44 raged in the streets and jostled 
one against another in the broad way V ’ where the thou¬ 
sands of wretched slaves, that wore out the prime of 
life in heaping up these monuments of the vain man’s 
vanity? Ages since pulverized by the hand of Time 
into dust—the quintessence of the sovereign, the syco¬ 
phant, and the slave, perchance, blowing about in the 
dust that the wind whirls up from the ruins, or springing 
in the stunted vegitation that struggles for life against 
the fiery beams of the desert sun—and their works are 
fast following them. How strange the contrast! The 
song of the voluptuous courtesan is changed for the hoot 
of the owl as he sits in the shadow of the crumbling wall. 
The stealthy step of the jackal has taken the place of the 
roar of tramping myriads— 

“ And happily in the palaces of Kings, 

Some gaunt hyena laughing all alone 

is the only representative of the wassail of the gay and 
dissipated! 

Wingate continued to saunter on ’till he found himself 
opposite a vast pile, whose mighty columns, towering in 
the moonlight, and exquisite architecture, drove every 
other thought from his mind. The better to examine 
the ruin he kept moving to and fro, until he got within 
the area of the walls. A slight rustling caused him to 
turn about, and he found himself opposite the muzzles 
of two long Turkish pistols, whose butts were grasped 
by one of the most savage looking beings his eyes had 


ever rested on. A party of six or eight worthies, male 
and female, in disguises equally grotesque and uncouth, 
stood at a little distance looking as though they had 
been interrupted most unexpectedly in their evening 
meal. Wingate leaped aside, and a cold sweat began 
to steal from his pores. 

44 What seek you here?” demanded his opponent, in 
a voice that sounded like the growling of a grizzly bear. 

14 My object in coming was merely to survey the 
ruins,” was the reply. 

44 If you seek your own ruin, you have come to the 
likeliest place in the world to find it!” 

41 As to that, I am not particularly emulous to he 
classed with the far-famed remains of Tadmar,” replied 
Wingate, assuming a composed tone, well knowing the 
effect that bravado will sometimes hnve upon a ruffian. 

44 Besides, my ruin might involve that of all these bon 
comaradeg here, which would be repugnant to my feel¬ 
ings, utterly!” 

Here one of the females sprang forward. 44 Hold, 
father! for the love of God! hold!” exclaimed she. 44 It 
is he—it is my preserver . r ” 

The old man dropped the muzzles of his weapons, and 
eyed Wingate closely. 

44 Holy father Abraham he praised !” exclaimed he. 

44 It is no other than the kind hearted strangerand he 
caught our hero in his arms, and hugged him with as 
much endearment as though he bad found a long lost 
child. 44 My dear young sir,” he continued, 44 you must 
learn to be less venturesome, if you would preserve that 
head upon your shoulders. Don’t be in such a hurry to 
get away,” (Wingate’s eyes were wandering in search 
of the beauteous Naomi,) 44 1 have a character to clear 
up;” and he took him aside and explained the reason 
of his not keeping his appointment at the pyramid. 

While on his way thither he had fallen in with a party 
of soldiers—they were chatting so busily that they did 
not notice his approach. From the tenor of their con¬ 
versation he discovered that the agreement between 
himself and Wingate to meet at the pyramid, had been, 
by some means, discovered—probably it had been over¬ 
heard by some one in the pay of the tyrant. No sooner 
had the Jew gained this information than he hastened 
away to the spot where he had informed Wingate a 
boat would be in readiness to convey him across the 
Nile ; but upon his arrival there, the boat was already 
gone. The Jew was now utterly at a loss what course 
to pursue, and after wandering up and down for half an 
hour, trying to fix upon some project for the rescue of 
his young friend, should he have fallen into the Pacha’s 
hands, he returned home despairing of success. But 
the quick wit of Naomi was more fertile in expedients. 
The Jew had a relation at the palace, who figured in the 
capacity of overseer or chamberlain. It was known 
that the Pacha was absent, and Naomi proposed that 
she should be sent thither, under the pretence that her 
father had persuaded her to submit to the Pacha. 
Once in the palace, she trusted, with the aid of this 
kinsman, to be able to free her friends, and to escape 
herself before the Pacha’s return. The kinsman was / 
sent for—the capture of the young man was ascertained 
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and a douceur of a thousand dollars, secured, in the chain* 
berlain, a coadjutor. Naomi accordingly went with him 
to the palace, where means were found to effect the 
liberation, as we have already shown. As soon as this 
was accomplished, they donned disguises, and escaped 
to Absolom’s house, where they found some six or eight 
of her father's friends, armed and equipped to conduct 
them to a place of safety. Jerusalem had been pitched 
upon as their place of retreat, and an uutravelled route 
across the desert had been determined on, the better to 
avoid detection. It was by this route that they had 
arrived at Palmyra. 

During this recital, Wingate's eyes were frequently 
wandering in search of the young Jewess, and no sooner 
had the old man finished, than he hastened towards her. 

“ Naomi,” said he, taking her hand, and leading her 
apart from her companions, “ I owe you my life ! How 
shall I pay the debt—how shall I express my gratitude 
towards you?” 

In the brightness of the round moon, the desert was 
almost as light as at meridian day, and when, for the 
first time, she drew aside her veil, and discovered her 
features, he trembled before the earnest expression of 
those large, dark eyes—all the deep fountains of the 
affections in bis too susceptible heart were broken up. 

“ Gratitude! debt!” exclaimed she. “ On my side 
lies the indebtedness—the gratitude- You, a stranger, 
voluntarily risked your life in my behalf, and, by so 
doing brought yourself to a dungeon. I aided in set¬ 
ting you at liberty, but you are still under the displea¬ 
sure of the Pacha, and might meet with a sudden end if 
you should fall again into his power, which, may Heaven 
avert. Yes, the weight of gratitude is on my side, and 
I trust my father may yet find some means of expres¬ 
sing our sense of indebtedness to you.” 

“Say no more about it,” said Wingate, gazing with 
admiration at the thoughtful countenance of the Jewess 
as she stood facing the moonlight, than which, that of 
the Florentine Venus could not have been more regular 
or lovely. “To have had the satisfaction of assisting 
one so noble and generous, is sufficient compensation in 
itself!” 

Naomi could but notice the look of passionate admi¬ 
ration with which he regarded her, and as she felt his 
trembling hand tighten its clasp in hers, her eyes 
lowered, and her face became suffused with crimson. 

“ Lady,” continued her companion, “ can you pardon 
me when I tell you that from the moment we parted at 
the gate of the Pacha’s garden, you have been in my 
thoughts—on the sea, in the crowd of the city, in the 
desert, among those lonely ruins. Our limited inter¬ 
course will hardly warrant it, yet time presses—I must 
express my sentiments; you have awakened in me—” 

“ To horse! to horse !” cried the stentorian voice of 
the look-out—“ we are pursued!” 

The old Jew came hurrying towards his daughter. 
“Naomi! Naomi!” said he, “our trials are not yet 
over; you must into the saddle! Perhaps, by hasten¬ 
ing away in the shadow of the ruins we may yet 
escape detection.” 

“ But what will become of my preserver ?” exclaimed 


the weeping girl, still allowing Wingate to retain her 
band. “You would not leave him to the mercy of the 
Pacha’s soldiers?” 

“I have a passport from the French consol, endorsed 
by the Pacha's minister, and they can but respect it,” 
said Wingate. 

“ At least, your chance of safety is better with it, 
than in flying with us,” said the old man. 

Wingate helped the lady to mount her horse—a noble 
Arabian—kissed her hand, and waving an adieu away 
she was borne with the speed of the wind, and soon 
disappeared from view over a neighboring eminence. 
He was aroused from the spell into which these events 
had thrown him, by the peculiar voice of Roderick. 

“ Holloa! Master Frank, whereaway are you cruis¬ 
ing ? Captain Wingate, ahoy !” 

Wingate joined his trusty squire. 

“ Whereaway now have you been cruising, Master 
Frank ? Gadzo ! if I haven't struck every rock and 
reef that obstructs this damnable passage, 'till my shins 
are barked like a pealed ingin! I did'n’t know but that 
you had been boarded by some rough customer, who 
might prove too much for you. Onr mouse-colored 
Arabs have stowed themselves away, and I think it 
would be as well for us to be looking up some snug 
berth.” 

“ 'Tis no time for sleep now; look yonder,” replied 
Wingate, pointing to the advancing horsemen, as their 
dark forms were seen on an eminence in the distance, 
relieved in the moonlight. 

“ The murdering, robbing villains of the desert! It's 
my mind that we cut our cables, make sail, and drop 
this place astern as fast as possible!” 

“ No! no! If they turn out to be the Pacha's 
soldiers, as I suspect they will, I have a passport, and 
they dare not but respect it!” 

“ Pacha’s soldiers ! Shiver my timbers! if I hadn't 
rather take my chance with a whole squadron of the 
desert imps, than trust me in the keeping of those same- 
turbaned rascals. See you here, Master Frank, if we 
remain here, that passport of yourn will most likely be 
a passport back to those infernal cockpits we escaped 
from by the help of that pretty Jewess—God bless her! 
It’s my mind that we loose stud’n-sails alow and aloft, 
and show them our heels.” 

“ In that case, we should certainly be overtaken; and 
our flight, in their eyes, would be only a proof of our 
culpability. No! no! our only course will be to wait 
'till they come up.” 

Wingate was the more strenuous in remaining, be¬ 
cause he trusted to be able to mislead the soldiers in 
regard to the Jew and his daughter, of whom, he 
doubted not, they were in pursuit. Silencing Rode¬ 
rick’s remonstrances, therefore, he sought their com¬ 
panions, and aroused them up for the coming interview. 
In the course of a quarter of an hour, the horsemen 
reined in at their encampment. 

“ Who are you, and where from?” demanded the 
leader. 

Wingate tendered him the passport which stated the 
purposes for which they were travelling. 
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The Mussulman read the paper, and eyed them 
closely. 44 Is this your whole party—ore there none 
absent t” inquired he. 

44 None—we are all here !” 

11 Were there no other people encamped here when 
you came up ?” 

44 Not a soul! We have been examining the ruins; 
their only tenants are the owls and jackals.” 

44 1 was persuaded,” said the Moslem soldier, turning 
to one of his companions, 44 that we were on the wrong 
route. An idea strikes me. By the beard of Mahomet! 

I would wager a beyzant, that the old beggar that 
directed us astray, was the Jew himself in disguise !” 

So the others seemed to think, and after consulting 
among themselves some time, the leader returned the 
passport, bowed haughtily, and departed in the same 
direction in which they had come up, much to the relief 
of the whole party. 

44 Shiver my timbers! we’ve weathered the villains 
this time,” said Roderick, rubbing his hands with a deal 
of satisfaction. 44 That same passport is as good as a 
ship’s papers in a foreign port, Master Frank.” 

With the hope of overtaking Naomi, Wingate now 
gave orders for the immediate departure of his party, 
assigning, as a reason, that the soldiers might change 
their minds, and return. The Arabs had the utmost 
terror of the Pacha’s emissaries, and Roderick’s sen¬ 
timents towards them were any thing but those inculca¬ 
ted in the good book— 44 love all men ”—so that they 
wanted no spurring. But although they travelled at a 
rapid rate, they finally arrived at Jerusalem without 
having discovered the least traces of the Jew’s caval¬ 
cade. Our hero immediately commenced a search for 
their retreat, but two days passed by, and he had learned 
nothing of them. On the third day after his arrival at 
the holy city, he rose early, and strolled forth from the 
monastery where he had found lodgings, to enjoy the 
invigorating freshness of the morning. He turned up 
the first street he came to, and sauntering along, found 
himself at length at the east gate of the city. There 
was a balmy mildness in the breeze, as it swept from 
the heights of Mount Olivet, fragrant with the exhala¬ 
tions of dewy flowers, which, combined with the quiet 
beauty of the prospect before him, induced him to con¬ 
tinue his ramble beyond the city's walls. Kedron was 
before him, sparkling in the hazy sunbeam, as it laughed 
along its pebbly bed, beneath the spreading palms that 
waved by its banks. Wingate was soon far away in 
the vista of the shadowy past. The pomp and glory 
which characterized this lone scene in Judah’s palmy 
days, when David was King, passed in review before 
his mind’s eye. But his revery was cut short by a 
touch on the shoulder, and turning round, he was con¬ 
fronted by one of the mendicant pilgrims that visit the 
holy city in search of relicts, from 4 far countries.’ The ! 
beard of the old man was grey, his brow wrinkled—he | 
was apparently bowed down by the infirmities of many 
years. Wingate would perhaps have taken no notice of 
this strange-looking being, further than to consider him 
an object of charity, but he had twice encountered him 
before during his morning’s walk, and he began to 


suspect that the beggar garb was assumed to hide some 
sinister intent, for Jerusalem was, at that time, as it 
now is, little else than 44 a den of thieves.” 

44 What would you with me, old man ?” exclaimed 
i he, fiercely. 

44 Tush! the very trees and rocks have ears !” said 
the pilgrim, casting a glance of distrust towards several 
Arabs who were filling their skins with water, near at 
hand, 44 follow me !” 

44 Wingate hesitated, when the old man came nearer, 
and whispered a word in his ear, which seemed to have 
a magical effect upon him. He no longer hesitated to 
follow. 

Street after street was passed, and the pilgrim at 
length stopped before a huge weather-stained fabric, 
which seemed only waiting a heavy gust of wind for an 
excuse to topple down in ruins! He entered the portal, 
Wingate followed after, and found himself in a dim 
lighted and damp apartment, well suited to deeds of 
darkness; however, all distrust, if he had any, was 
immediately removed, when his conductor threw asido 
I his soiled cloak and pilgrim-bonnet, and discovered the 
| noble countenance of the Jew of Cairo. 

41 To such disguises and secrecy are we reduced,” 
said the old man, 44 for our Ottoman rulers are jealous 
tyrants, who take notice of a wink. But danger is 
now over, for, thank Heaven, they see little in this old 
ruinous pile to excite their cupidity.” 

He then led the midshipman through a long gallery, 
where the sunbeam stole down through broken and 
vine-trelliced casements with a quivering, uncertain 
light, and whose only tenants, to all appearance, for 
many a year—perhaps from the days of the great Queen 
Helena—bad been the vampire or the owl. This com¬ 
municated by a door to a labyrinth of dark and damp 
passages, through -which the Jew conducted our hero, 
occasionally ascending and descending flights of stone 
steps, so that Wingate was at a loss to know whether 
he was above or below ground. They at length came 
to a door, before which the Jew paused, and listened; 
all seemed quiet. He opened it, and a blaze of splen¬ 
dor burst upon the gaze of the young adventurer, which 
made him start back in utter surprize. 

44 Welcome to the beggar pilgrim’s residence,” said 
the old man with a smile, 44 and be seated while I look 
up some little refreshments, for you must feel the want 
of such, after your long walk in the invigorating atmo¬ 
sphere of morning.” 

Wingate seated himself on a velvet ottoman, and 
while the Jew was absent, had an opportunity to exa¬ 
mine the apartment. He could hardly help fancying 
himself in fairy land. The light came down, rosy and 
rich, from a large sky-light of painted glass in the ceil¬ 
ing. The figured tapestry, the golden chandeliers, from 
whose cisclure, in sweeping festoons, glittered the 
beryl, the ruby, the aqua-manne, and other precious 
stones, the costly paintings, the vases of agate and por¬ 
phyry, the silken carpet, the gilded ottomans and sofa 
couches, and the immense mirrors, which reached 
almost from the floor to the ceiling, multiplying every 
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object, formed a tout ensemble of magnificence, such as 
had never before met his gaze. 

The old man soon returned, followed by a servitor 
with coffee, wheat bread, dates, honey, and pistachio- 
nuts. 

“ There must have been some enchantment in bring¬ 
ing about this metamorphosis,” said Wingate, looking 
around. 

44 The enchantment of wealth,” observed the Jew. 
44 Although belonging to a race from whom God has for! 
a long time averted his face—who are scattered and 
oppressed in every land on the face of the earth, still 
the Jew has wealth—he can imitate something of the 
royal magnificence of his forefathers, and that, too, in 
the very haunt of the lion!” 

44 This does indeed savor of the days of Solomon. I 
Methinks the Queen of Sheba could not have beheld | 
the royal sage’s imperial splendor with more surprize, 
than I experienced upon being introduced to the sump¬ 
tuousness of this old moth-eaten caravansera.” I 

44 Now you jest. Nevertheless, he who sits beside 
you, claims lineal descent from the mighty Kings of 
Judah ! and the day may come, the day will come—it 
is now at hand—when he can display such splendor 
openly as becomes the memory of his ancestors; but 
forgive me; my feelings, on this subject, are apt to 
carry me away. I have not yet inquired how you got! 
rid of the Pacha’s soldiers at Tadmar, and how you 
fared on your journey hither.” j 

Wingate related the manner in which he had foiled 
the Moslem leader, and the incidents that had occurred ! 
to him on the journey. | 

44 You have added another obligation to the many J 
which I am already under to you. I trust to be able to 
repay you in some sort. Your name I have already 
learnt; it needs but a glance to tell me that you are an 
American. It is but five years since I myself left that 
great and happy country. I was many years a resident 
of Charleston, in South Carolina.” 

44 And Naomi is an American, too!” exclaimed Win¬ 
gate, his face lighting up with an emotion of pleasure. 

44 Born and educated there !” was the reply. 

44 By Jupiter! I thought so—or, at least, that she 
had been educated either in England or America, from 
the purity with which she speaks our language. Her 
manners, too, are not those of the Jews of Cairo. As 
to my own history, I have only to add to what you 
have already surmised, that, 'till lately, I have held a 
midshipman’s berth on board the frigate United States 
—that, owing to an accession of fortune, I have quited 
the service, which I entered, merely from a desire to 
see foreign countries, and have lately been on a tour up 
the Nile, to examine the ruins of Dendara and Thebes. 
May I claim the privilege of knowing the name, and 
something further of the history of him whom I ad¬ 
dress ?” 

44 I acknowledge to the name of Absolotn Henlitt, in 
America—here, my brethren simply call me Absolom. 
Believing that the Jews were on the eve of being 
restored to their former greatness, five years ago I came 


to Cairo, to await the event. 1 have little to add—you 
know the sequel.” 

44 Your daughter, Naomi—” 

44 Is present, and ought before this, to have expressed 
her sense of gratitude to you for the risk you have run 
in her behalf. Excuse me,” and the old man left the 
apartment. 

In a few moments the door was re-opened, and the 
beautiful Jewess appeared—the matchless Naomi—but 
so altered in appearance, from the richness of her dress, 
that Wingate could hardly identify her with the person 
in the garb of an Albanian peasant that he had made 
love to, among the ruins of Palmyra. Yet those dark 
expressive eyes, those ruby lips, those aquiline features, 
and that demarche Ugere et gracieuse could belong to 
no other. If he thought her lovely then, how much 
more so did she now appear, with her fair proportions 
and classic beauty, set off by that queenly dress— 
j beaming full on his sight. Your poets and mad roman¬ 
cers may talk about love, in a cottage, or simplicity in 
attire, and all such nonsense, as setting off grace and 
loveliness, but we, who eschew fiction and romance in 
every shape, are opposed to such a perversion of taste! 
No, there is nothing like the pomp and circumstance of 
riches, to give zest to the effects of symmetry of form 
and faultless features! 

Naomi wore a blue satin boddice, fitting close to the 
bust, and a robe of white linen cambric, so full, that 
when she sat down upon the low ottoman, it lay in 
[ snowy heaps on the carpet. Her waist was encircled 
[ by a galaxy of costly gems—her full round arms, bare 
| nearly to the shoulder, and almost as snowy as the 
muslin of her robe, were encircled with wristlets of 
pliant gold, clasped with diamonds of immense size. 
The awkwardness of her immense turban—the only 
ungainly article in the dress of the Oriental Jews—was 
relieved by a spray of brilliants that blazed like the rays 
of the sun, over her right temple. A pair of silver- 
bronzed slippers set off her small foot and exquisitely 
turned ankle to perfection. 

You must know, unbeliever, that this is no fiction. 
The rich Jews of Syria surpass all other people in the 
costliness of their apparel. The profusion and splendor 
described in the Tales of the Arabian Nights, may still 
find a parallel in Damascus, Bagdad, and Aleppo. 

Naomi advanced to meet the midshipman with a 
faltering gait, and a countenance wherein— 

44 The pale contended with the crimson rose ”— 

and where each alternately got the mastery. He led 
her to a seat. For a moment both were abashed. 
Perhaps the lady was thinking of the midshipman’s 
passionate words at Palmyra. Wingate was thinking 
of his temerity in addressing such language to the 
magnificent creature before him. But our hero was 
not a person to remain long at fault; he drew an otto¬ 
man beside that of the lady. 

44 Naomi, I may not tell you the pleasure it gives me 
to see you again in safety,” said he taking her hand in 
his. 

44 And I were ungrateful,” replied she, 44 did I not 
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feel a heavy weight removed from my heart at again 
meeting you, knowing that for our preservation, you 
waited the issue of a meeting with the Pacha’s soldiers 
at Palmyra. Yes, Mr. Wingate, again am I under 
priceless obligations to you, and have no way in which 
to test my gratitude.” 

Wingate was silent—he obtained possession of her 
other hand, and gazed upon that lovely countenance— 
on those ruby lips, scarcely knowing what he did. 
Strange thoughts were in his heart—he was in dream 
land. A world of beauty was before him, more inviting 
than ever blessed Mahomedan in his visions of houries. 
There was adoration in his look. The blush on the 
maiden’s cheek deepened—a tear quivered on her 
silken eyc-lash, perhaps from a sense of the peril that 
surrounded her, perchance from a more tender cause. 
Wingate saw it, and was himself again. But he re¬ 
solved to make the most of his present opportunity. 

“ Naomi,” said he, 44 I was interrupted at Palmyra, 
when about to inform you of the sentiments which your 
nobleness and beauty had awakened in my heart. For¬ 
give my abruptness—time presses, Naomi—my future 
happiness depends upon you—every action of yours, 
every new trait revealed in your character, raises you 
higher in my estimation ! I love you—I adore you! 
Tell me at once my fate. Tell me that I may hope, or 
say the word, and I go forth to seek forgetfulness among 
the relics of other days—the desolate amidst desola¬ 
tion !” 

“ Mr. Wingate—my preserver”—she commenced, 
but for a while her feelings choked her utterance. 
Again she essayed to speak. 44 Oh ! why am I sur¬ 
rounded with such difficulties? I cannot repay the 
debt of gratitude I owe you—I—” 

44 Say nought of gratitude, Naomi—utter your unbi¬ 
ased sentiments. Perhaps it is my country that is the 
bar, or my religious belief. If so, one word from you, 
and I will forsake both for ever!” 

44 Oh, no! no! these are not the causes. As for 
America, from amidst the perils that surround me, I 
sometimes wish that I had wings, that I might fly away 
over the far Atlantic, and be among the loved scenes of 
my childhood—os for your belief, in my heart it is but 
my own; but—” 

44 A previous affection ?” 

44 Oh, no! not that!” replied she, hiding her face on 
his shoulder, 44 I were ungrateful if I could have any 
sentiments towards one who has done me so many 
services, but love, unbounded love. I should consider 
this the happiest moment of my existence, if—if—but 
my father! He has ambitious projects—wild schemes 
that beset his path with perils. I am afraid that he 
will never consent that I should become your wife.” 

While Naomi uttered these words, the midshipman, 
although he could not see that crimson face, could feel 
the burning feverishness of the blood that suffused it, as 
she lay on his shoulder. 

“ Bless you, bless you, Naomi, for this! You have 
made me a new man—you have opened a world of hap¬ 
piness before me. Trust me, but I will bring forward 
such reasons why you should leave the dangers that 
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surround you hero, as will induce your father lo consent. 

We will leave this hapless country, where the iron heel * 

of the oppressor crushes all the manlier feelings of our 
natures in the dust, and in the far land of freedom, find 
a home of peace, of domestic tranquillity.” 

Naomi looked up with a confiding smile at the picture 
which the impassioned young roan drew. As he gazed 
on her almost seraphic beauty, a sickening sense of the 
uncertainty of every thing, in that oppressed land, came 
over him, and ho trembled lest there should arise some 
bar to his happiness. He swore inwardly, that what¬ 
ever obstacles might oppose, he would never give up 
the pursuit. Ho would forego country, kindred— 

Heaven—if it were necessary, to make her his wife. 

It was settled, at Naomi’s request, that Wingate 
should call on the morrow upon her father, to make a 
formal proposal, and that she, in the mean time, should 
sound him on tho subject, and prepare the way for 
success. Hardly had they settled this point, when tho 
old man re-entered the apartment. 

44 1 did not intend to be absent so long, but I have 
been detained in making out these instruments,” said 
he, placing sundry papers in Wingate’s hands. 

44 What is the meaning of this ?” exclaimed Wingate, 
glancing his eyes over the papers—which proved to be 
certificates of the transfer of sundry shares in an Ameri¬ 
can Railroad. 

“Young man, you have done me signal service. I 
believe I am not ungrateful.” 

44 This will never do,” exclaimed Wingate. 44 1 have 
already sufficient wealth. I cannot rob you in this 
way.” 

44 Rob me! would it be robbing the sea to draw a 
bucket of water thence ? You know not the wealth of 
the Jew Absolom!” 

Wingate still continued to raise objections, and the 
old man was as strenuous in urging the gift upon him. 

At length our hero succeeded in obtaining an armistice 
of twenty-four hours, to consider the matter. Soon 
after he took his leave. 

The next morning, burning with high hope, the mid¬ 
shipman was on his way betimes to the residence of the 
Jew. He arrived at the port of the old caravansera—- 
it was fastened! He knocked—no one answered ; a 
cold sweat began to creep from every pore in his body. 

He became desperate—he thumped and thundered away 
’till the solitary corridors within rang again, but no 
approaching footstep quieted his apprehensions. In a 
state of mind bordering on madness, ho returned to the 
monastery for Roderick, determined on forcing an 
entrance. He found his trusty squire amusing two or 
three of the monks with an account of some of his 
adventures, over a flask of Syrian wine, but the old tar 
was ready to wind up bis yarns at the beck of Wingate. 

44 See you here, Master Frank,” said he, upon being 
told the purpose for which he was wanted, 44 it’s my 
opinion, begging your pardon, that you have a darn’d 
easy knack of getting into scrapes, as a young gentleman 
should, to be sure; but I ’ud like to know if you have 
taken the bearings of this affair—this making an attack 
upon a fortress, w ithout dirst declaring war, may be 
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logged as piracy! Not that I *ud care as to myself, for 
I go in for obeying orders, any how !” 

Wingate was too much wrapped up in his chill fore¬ 
bodings to heed the garrulity of his attendant; he hur¬ 
ried along without making a reply. 

“Well! well!” muttered Roderick to himself, 44 if ,i 
he will be wilful—if he wont hearken to an old cruiser || 
who knew what tall water was before he was bom, 
there is no help for it! Howsomedever, I ’ud like to 
fathom the drift of this same attack. It’s the oddest 
freak I have ever yet known in the youngster!” 

Meanwhile they hurried along, and soon arrived in 
front of the old ruin, 

*' Is this the fortress we have come to storm?” ex¬ 
claimed the old sailor in surprize. 44 Gadzo ! it would 
not take a trible banker to batter it down ! it looks as 
though it had not been garrisoned since the flood !” 

44 1 want your help in forcing the door,” said Win¬ 
gate, moodily, as he stooped to raise a block of marble 
that had fallen from the walls. 

Roderick lent his aid, and they commenced swinging 
the mass against the oaken pannels. The ponderous 
frame at length yielded to their efforts—the door burst 
open ! Roderick was in the act of giving three cheers 
for victory, when a monster of an owl that had been 
frightened by the thunderous din, flew out, and bewil¬ 
dered by the light, struck him plump in the face, with 
such violence, as to knock him backwards, headlong! 
The brave old tar thought his time was come, but he 
held out game to the last. 

14 Pitch it into ’em !” shouted he. ” Down with the 
piratical heathens ! Don’t give up the ship !” 

But the midshipman was already hurrying along the 
intricate passages of the ruin. 

Finding himself less hurt than he had at first ima- , 
gined, although his eye began to exhibit evidences of a 
severe blow, and the red fountain of life was gushing 
from his nasal organ, Roderick essayed to rise. There 
lay the owl, fluttering on the ground, having been worse 
hurt by the concussion even than the seaman ; no other 
living object was near. The old tar advanced toward 
the frightened bird with a look of incredulous astonish¬ 
ment. 

44 A screech-owl!—floored by a screech-owl, as I am 
a sinner !” exclaimed he. 44 Shiver my limbers ! though, 
if he wasn’t good game! He boarded me handsomely! 
But where is that mad youngster^—Master Frank? 
Who would of thought of his charging on a garrison of 
screech-owls 7” 

Wingate, in the meantime, was hurrying along 
towards the habitable part of the building. He came to 
the door of the apartment where he had been entertained 
by the Jew on the previous day; he listened ; all was 
silent! He burst it open; the room was empty; 
pictures, furniture, mirrors—every thing, even to the 
silver tissue-paper that had adorned its walls, were 
gone; the room was as cheerless as though it had not 
been inhabited for years. He called on Naomi, the 
long corridors re-echoed his call. The fortitude of the 
young man was completely overcome. In the bitter* 
ness of his disappointment, ho flung himself on the floor 


|| and cursed his evil fate ! But list! whence that noise 
|| —the blood flashes over his countenance—hope springs 
again to his bosom ! Disappointment treads hard upon 
her footsteps—it is only the voice of his trusty atten¬ 
dant, who, funcying from the clamor, that his master is 
hard beset, is hurrying to the rescue. 

44 Whoorah ! here we come ! pitch it into the murther- 
ing rascals, Master Frank—blaze away! I'm with 
you!” and the generous old tar sprung into the room 
with a cocked pistol in each hand. 

“What’s all this, Master Frank?” exclaimed he, 
gazing round the apartment in utter astonishment; 
44 another scrcech-owl! May I be triced up to the fore 
yard arm, if I didn’t think you was squaring sway 
against a dozen of the beggarly, turb&ned, opium-eating 
marines.” 

44 Oh, Naomi! my beautiful Naomi!” murmured the 
stupified midshipman. 44 But why do I lie here, and 
she, perhaps, in the hands of the tyrant’s myrmidons!” 
and he rushed from the apartment. 

44 Cracked in the upper story! clean gone mad, as 
I’m a sinner!” exclaimed the worthy fellow, looking 
the picture of astonishment. (Indeed, this was almost 
the case.) 44 Crazy as a bed bug ! But he must be seen 
to,” and he hurried after him, but owing to the intri¬ 
cacy and durknes9 of the passages, before be arrived at 
the outer gate, Wingate was far on his way towards the 
quarters of the Mussulman soldiery. 

Wingate met the moslem aga—or leader—walking to 
and fro in the shadow of the building where his company 
were quartered, quietly smoking his cheboque. 

44 What have you done with the Jew Absolom and 
his duughter?” exclaimed he fiercely. 

The Turk calmly drew the pipe from his mouth, and 
gazed at his interrogator with a look of mingled wonder 
and derision—then as calmly replaced it. 

44 Do you mock me ?” shouted the enraged midship 
man, springing upon him with the fierceness of a tiger, 
and hurling him to the ground, while his pipe and 
turban flew into the middle of the street. 44 Villain! 
where is Naomi 7” 

A desperate struggle now took place; the lithe mus- 
sulman so far obtuined the mastery, os to roll Wingate 
under, and had just drawn his ataghan, when Roderick 
hove in sight. 

44 Belay! belay there!” cried the trusty tar; “hold 
on, you turbaned heathen—you would not kill a crazy 
man! he is stark mad—his wits have all passed off to 
the leeward, like a cloud after a thunder-squall!” 

The moslem, seeing that such was most probably the 
case, relinquished his grasp, and with the aid of Rode¬ 
rick, succeeded in shaking off his infuriated antagonist. 
Wingate had received a slight wound in the affray; he 
was borne off to the convent, where, owing to the loss 
of blood, and the violence of his feelings, be became 
seriously indisposed, and did not recover for a fortnight 
During his indisposition—the first he had ever experi¬ 
enced—he had time for thought, and he walked forth 
from his confinement, a wiser, a more prudent mao. 
But he had by no means forgotten Naomi; no sooner 
was he able to travel, than he set forward for Cairo, in 
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hope* of discovering some trace of the beautiful Jewess. 
He arrived at the chief city of the Egyptian pachalic, 
and immediately set about his researches. Day after 
day saw him strolling through the Jew's quarter of 
the city, about their synagogues, their bazaars, and 
wherever else Absolom or his daughter would be likely 
to visit, but not the least clue as to the whereabouts of 
the lovely Naomi could be obtained. In addition to 
the plague which was raging in Cairo, the cholera had 
broken out, and triumphant death tramped side by side 
with our hero, hurling his fatal shaft at random, among 
the crowd. Hundreds were borne away daily. They 
fell down in the streets, they were gasping their lives 
out in the bazaars and market stalls. Old and young, 
grave and gay, the lovely and the loveless, were alike 
the victims. They fled to their houses—they fortified 
themselves in their cool mansions, but in vain ! Still, 
heedless of inroads of the destroyer, the midshipman 
went his rounds ; and amidst all the misery and suffer¬ 
ing of the great solitary city, as if, by a special 
providence, he and his single-hearted follower escaped. 

Wingate, as I have before intimated, was naturally 
of a volatile temperament; and frequent contact with 
the misery and despair of the wretched denizens of 
Cairo, at length led him to look upon his own troubles 
as light—his own regret as unmanly. In his thoughtful 
moments, a far land beyond the wave, the home of his 
youth, where an anxious mother and an affectionate 
sister had long bewailed his absence, would come up 
before him; scenes green and beautiful, endeared by a 
thousand vague remonstrances. An unexpected letter 
from that mother, conjuring him to return from his 
wanderings, determined him. There was, at the time, 
a fine ship at Bulac, bound direct for New-York; ho 
took passage for himself and Roderick. 

Once more upon the bounding wave, in a brave ship, 
and his spirits regained all their wonted buoyancy. By 
Jupiter! it is a life-giving spectacle, one well calculated 
to arouse the dormant energies of the heart—a ship 
under full sail, with a free wind and a clear heaven 
above, dashing on and afar like a wild horse, a snow¬ 
drift of sparkling foam rolling up before her, a rainbow 
under her lee bow, and the translucent billows, blue 
and beautiful, jostling one against another, and wagging 
their heads astern ! Fair winds prevailed—never ship 
had a better run, and rapidly they neared the coast of 
his own free and happy country. If he thought of 
Naomi, it was as of one in a dream. Indeed, at times, 
he began to look upon his whole intercourse with her 
as a dream. He was told that he had been deranged, 
and that all his adventures in the old caravansera were 
but the hallucinations of a disordered brain. The deso¬ 
late state of the ruin, as witnessed by Roderick, was 
adduced as a proof of this. But Wingate was not to be 
laughed out of his senses; he knew that the vivid 
impressions that remained on his heart, of the splendor 
of that room, of the peerless jewess in her imperial 
attire, and of the dignity of the old Jew, were not the 
effects of a diseased mind» 

At length the cry of 44 land^oh /” caused the pulses of 
the wanderers to quicken, and the blue heights of 


Neversink, resting like a slumberous cloud on the verge 
of the ocean, hove up to view. As she neared the shore, 
the ship seemed to dart onward with accelerated speed. 
Green and fair the land arose. The entrance of the bay 
was made, the beautiful residences on Staten Island and 
the forts were passed, and the flame and thunder of a 
heavy cannon rumbling amidst the walled labyrinths 
of the city, announced that the good ship Trenton had 
finished her voyage. 

Wingate’s mother and sister resided but a short dis¬ 
tance from the city, at Harlaem, and scarcely an hour 
had passed before he had been clasped to the fond 
mother’s bosom and had received the congratulations of 
the exulting sister. Fdtes, parties and routes awaited 
him, for his accession to a large estate had marvellously 
endeared him to his former acquaintances. Bright eyes, 
rosy lips, wavy locks, sylph-like forms, and well-turned 
ankles were arrayed in their potency about him; but the 
shafts of Cupid rapped harmlessly against the mail of 
proof in which his heart was encased—his intercourse 
with Naomi had been of too recent a date. 

A few days after his arrival home, he went into the 
city to settle his account with his banker. After 
informing him that something over two thousand dollars 
still remained unexpended of the interest of his stock, 
die teller continued— 

44 Besides this there is the sum of two thousand five 
hundred dollars—the dividend on your Providence Rail 
Road stock—which has been credited to your account. 
You were fortunate in obtaining that stock—there is 
none in the Union that pays better.” 

44 What 7” exclaimed Wingate, 44 you are mistaken in 
the individual. I have no stock in the Providence Rail 
road!” 

44 That cannot well be,” replied the broker, with an 
incredulous smile. 44 At any rate, whether you have 
such stock or not, there are certificates of twenty-five 
hundred shares, deposited to your name here, for safe 
keeping. The attorney of the rich Jew, Absolom 
Hewlitt—” 

44 Who?” exclaimed Wingate; 44 the Jew Absolom— 
is he here 7” 

44 1 did not say so,” replied the matter-of-fact banker, 
44 1 said, or w as about to say, that his attorney came 
here with the certificates, stating that you had purchased 
them of his client at Cairo.” 

44 Is the Jew in this country, do you know 7” 

44 1 believe not; it was rumored that he died of the 
plague in some port of Syria. The stock—” 

44 And his attorney 7” 

44 Resides in Charleston, South Carolina, where the 
bulk of the old man’s property is situated. As to the 
stock—” 

44 Do you know aught of the Jew’s family 7” 

44 Nothing—but as I was saying, the stock—” 

44 Damn the stock !—that is, I will call another time 
about it—good day!” 

Wingate pondered the matter thoughtfully—a gleam 
of sunshine began to break in upon his brain. The old 
man had not been captured by the Pacha’s emissaries, 
as he had at first supposed. Counting sanguinely oa 
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one day becoming sovereign Prince of Palestine, and 
dreading least a marriage of his daugther with the young 
midshipman might baulk his schemes, he had doubtless 
left his residence in the old caravansera voluntarily. 
So much did Wingate deduce from the fact of the Rail 
Road shares having been placed to his credit by the 
generosity of Absolom. 

And where now was Naomi? The thought made him 
tremble. Perhaps she might have fallen a victim to the 
rapacity of the Egyptian Pacha; or she might still be a 
wanderer in Syria, surrounded by perils, unprotected by 
a father’s love. He must ascertain this. He would 
away to Charleston, instanter, to seek the old man’s 
attorney—fly on the wings of the wind—or, on the great 
Southern Rail-Road and steamboat line of conveyance, 
which is much the same thing. Full of this matter, he 
left his accounts at Lhe Bank unsettled, and hurried 
home to announce his intention to his mother and sister. 

His good mother received the announcement with sor¬ 
row, but she had seen too many of the vicissitudes of 
life to give herself up to unavailing regret. Caroline— 
such was his sister’s name—was in the garden with a 
couple of her young companions. Thither Wingate pro¬ 
ceeded, and after threading several of the embowered 
walks, he wa9 attracted by the sound of their voices, to 
a little arbor overrun with the coral honeysuckles. He 
Stepped to the entrance. 

44 Cally,” he commenced—but, why stands he there 
like a statue—has palsy stricken his frame? has his 
tongue lost the power of speaking ? if such be the case, 
his eyes have not! They are fixed with a stare of 
bewildered amazement on one of his sister’s compan¬ 
ions. 44 Naomi! By heavens it is Naomi!” at length 
burst from his lips, and he sprang forward and caught 
the pale, trembling girl in his arms. 

His sister and her other companion, hardly knew 
whether to be most astonished or alarmed. However, 
burning words were on the young man’s lips, and Naomi 
—for it was none other than the Jewess—was almost 
overwhelmed with confusion; and the two girls thought 
it time to beat a retreat, which they did as hastily as 
ever untrained militia flew before a charge of regular 
soldiers. 

44 Well, if ever!” exclaimed Caroline’s companion. 

44 Sure enough!” returned Caroline, smiling abstract¬ 
edly. 44 1 invited Naomi here on purpose that I might 
•ee what effect her looks might have on hi* stoical indif¬ 
ference, and all the time the little gipsy was smiling in 
her sleeve. But 1 am so glad!” and the lively girl 
burst into a fit of laughter at her own joyous thoughts. 

44 Where could they have become acquainted ?” said 
her companion. 

44 X don’t know—some magic about it! Isn’t it a good 
one, that meek, retiring, unsophisticated minx, who 
seemed as afraid of a man as I would be of a snake in 
the grass—there’s some similarity between the two, 
though, Bess—has been practising upon us all the 
while!” 

44 1 thought she acted strangely this afternoon,” said 
the other. 44 Do you remember bow abstracted she 
appeared—and every time the door-bell was rung, every 


time an approaching footstep was heard, how she would 
start and turn pale, as if she was expecting the arrival 
of some beloved friend V* 

Thus the young ladies continued their speculations, 
and in the end arrived as near to a definite conclusion 
as when they commenced. 

In the meantime Wingate and Naomi were not idle. 
What the tenor of their conversation was the reader may 
surmise as well as I. However, like all lovers—if such 
be a general truism—they were unconscious of the lapse 
of time, for an hour and a half passed—the embowered 
walks of the garden began to grow dusky in the coming 
evening, and they still remained in the arbor although 
they might have known that Caroline and her friend were 
dying with curiosity. But lovers are so selfish. 

At length the supper bell aroused them— pardonnez 
moi for mentioning so unsentimental a subject at this 
moment—not that they were particularly hungry , though 
it has been said that love cannot provide sufficient nutri¬ 
ment to sustain nature, but appearances required their 
presence at the supper table. Wingate entered the 
room with the nonchalant air of one who cares not a 
fig what others may opine, so long as he himself is con¬ 
scious of integrity and uprightness of purpose, but 
Naomi, suffused with blushes, hung her head, like a 
wild flower that has been removed from the breezy hills 
to the shades of the garden enclosure. 

44 1 caught this young miss trespassing in the garden,” 
said he. 

44 And she has had punishment in a two hours lecture, 
and is no doubt very repentant,” said Caroline, archly. 

44 You have found an old acquaintance in Miss Hewr- 
litt it appears, and an intimate one, since she has had 
the power to make you forget your urgent hurry to be off 
to Carolina,” observed his mother, with a smile of com¬ 
placency. 

44 And an inducement to forego the journey altogether, 
you may add,” replied Wingate. 44 But I bale parables 
—I might as well enlighten you at once, for I see 
curiosity depicted on every countenance and he went 
on to relate how, when and where he had become 
acquainted with Naomi, suppressing only those pans 
that it did not concern them to know. He further 
detailed, the which, gentle reader, you have not yet 
learned, that, as he had surmised, the old man, upon 
learning the intimacy which had sprung up between the 
midshipman and his daughter, determined on leaving 
Jerusalem immediately. He fled from thence to Aleppo. 
Soon after his arrival there, be was stricken with the 
plague and died, leaving bis daughter to the guardian¬ 
ship of a distant relative. This relative, tiring of the 
East, took passage from Aleppo for the United States, 
and on their arrival, Naomi w as consigned to the charge 
of an aunt, who resided in the neighborhood of Wingate’s 
mother. 

Naomi, by her gentle temper, had already won upon 
the good will of the mother, and the kind old lady wap 
secretly rejoiced that her son had fixed his affections on 
one so well calculated to soften the harsher features of 
his nature, and to turn his attention to the pleasures of 
domestic life. 
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It was an evening in autumn, that season of the year 
when the metropolis of the empire state is in its glory. 
The devotees of fashion had gathered in from the moun¬ 
tains of New-Hampshire, from the billow-beaten shores 
of Maine, from the Canadas, from Niagara, from Sara¬ 
toga, and from the rivers beyond Gotham. Broadway 
was rushing and roaring with its stream of life—the 
smaller channels that debouched into the great thorough¬ 
fare, were chaffing with bubbling humanity, and where 
the Battery bad dammed up the main current, the con¬ 
course of loungers, lovers, 1 heroes, beggars and women,’ 
was immense. 

But why sets the tide of fashion towards Washington 
Square, to-night ? One of the most noble mansions on 
that noble square—once the “ Potter’s-Field to bury 
strangers in,” now the nucleus of the vivant and joyous 
—is in a blaze of light from basement story to attic; and 
there they are gathering, the young, the lively, the glit¬ 
tering—every carriage drops at the door a bevy of 
beautifuls, whose countenances, bright and happy, would 
indicate that they deemed themselves arrived at the 
gate of Paradise ! 

Frank Wingate was about to espouse the millionaire, 
the beautiful Jewess Naomi. Every thing had been 
settled to the satisfaction of all parties—a happier 
couple never approached the altar of Hymen. Naomi, 
at her lover’s request, had adopted the Jewish costume 
which she wore when he found her in the old caravan- 
sera at Jerusalem, except that her long glossy hair was 
smoothly plaited over her brow, and a few curls 
depended from her left temple, surmounted by a priceless 
sprig of brilliants, instead of tho awkward turban 
fashionable in Syria. Naomi was not unimpressed with 
the duties of tho vow she was about taking upon her¬ 
self. Still her countenance was expressive of serenity 
and repose, such as some glassy stream evinces after 
storms have ceased to darken it wilh their terrors, and 
glad sunshine sheds its benign influence on the wave. 

One of the greatest lions among the glittering throng 
present, was our old acquaintance, Roderick. He was 
dressed after the sailor fashion, in a blue jacket, (thickly 
studded with ten cent pieces instead of buttons) and a 
pair of blue pantaloons, cut so large at the bottom that 
they left but the toes of his kid pumps visible. A 
superabundance of shirt-collar, the corners of which w’ere 
embellished wilh blue anchors, almost hid the collar of 
his jacket, and something less than half a yard of swing¬ 
ing ruffle protruded from his bosom. His unabashed 
manner and quaint expressions kept a continual crowd 
of tho laughter-loving misses about him. When the 
ceremony was over, he shuffled up to the married couple, 
bow ing at every step, like a ship in a head sea. 

“ A long life and a happy one to you, mistress Naomi,” 
•aid he, “ and may you meet with fair weather and 
prosperous gales on the cruise of life. Gadzo! who 
would have thought when we overhauled that beggarly 
Turk who was pursuing you at Cairo, that it would lead 
to such a circumstance as this? But that’s the way 
matters fall in with each other in one’s voyages, and mis¬ 
haps often turn out to be fortunate. All Providence! I 
have known many a good ship, on account of storms, 


hurricanes, and such like brushes, to be driven out of 
her course and to be detained for weeks from entering 
port, and yet after all, arrive at a time when their cargos 
brought the highest price. Davy Crocket had got the 
ground tackle of his mind in good order, when he said, 

* the course of true love never did run smooth !* It’s a 
rough and foul channel, that true love, filled with coral 
reefs, sunken ledges, and obstructed by sand-bars, but 
when once you have filled away on the broad sea of 
matrimony, you may crack on sail, and no fear of such 
things. Master Frank, here, is a first rate convoy bar- 
rin’ he is sometimes a little too much in a hurry like 
to get into port, and is apt to ran for land without 
throwing the lead or making allowance for currents and 
undertoes, and on that score he has more than once got 
among the breakers.” 

** And is rather given to storming fortresses garrisoned 
with screech-owls, and ruck-like” chimed in Wingate, 
with a smile. 

“Oh, I’ll say nothing more about that affair, since I 
have found out that there was such rare booty there,” 
returned the old sailor, casting a sly glance at Naomi. 

Here the dancing commenced, and Roderick being 
urged to join a set, led to the floor a roguish young miss 
who wished for no better amusement than to keep him 
in play. Roderick professed that his education in the 
dancing line had been obtained on board-ship, and that 
all the veering and hawling, backing and filling of these 
new arrangements, were gammon to him. However, he 
succeeded in getting through the dance, with the aid of 
his merry partner, and he has often been heard to say, 
that he considered that young lady the triggost and 
tighest little craft that he ever fell in with, and that, had 
ho seen her before he saw Elizabeth Spriggs, Liz might 
have had to whistle for a beau \ 

The evening passed off happily—the supper varied tho 
amusements, when—may I be denounced for a proser, if 
this “midnight-taper” of mine is'nt flickering in the 
socket, so I must bid you adieu, dear reader, if I am 
ever so fortunate to get one, which to me matters but 
little, since this long yarn has fulfilled the purpose for 
which it was commenced, that of whiling away a few 
tedious hours in a strange town. 

Original. 

APOSTROPHE TO THE SETTING SUN. 


Oh, Bua! who on the flowing verge of day 
Pausest awhile thy wearied steeds to rest. 

Ere they precipitate their headlong way 
Down to the shadows of the boundless West} 

Hear evening's chorus breathing fh>m the hills, 

And swelling down through low-land aad through vale, 

“ Praise God, whose glory all creation fills. 

Before whose face thy burning car turns pale !*' 

But a faint emblem of His Light art thou: 

He yoked thy fiery coursers—and he guides 
The wheeling axles of thy chariot now, 

And by His JUtf Day from Night divides. 

From the beginning He hath marked thy route 
Through realms interminable—and His might 
Shall, in the end, thy dazzling track blot out. 

When He rolls up the Heavens.— He it Eternal Light! 

C. CONSTANTINE VISE, D. D. 
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ALICE COPLEY.* 

A TALE OT QUEEN MART’S TIME. 

BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER VI. 

“ He wept for her—ah! who would not hare wept. 

To ree that white face in it* stillness there, 

Proving how much she suffered ere she slept 
The dreadful sleep of crime and of despair. 

For once that man, so cruel, stern and proud, 

In keen remorse before his victim bow'd." 

In the suburbs of London, close to the margin of the 
Thames, stood a small public house, seldom frequented 
by a higher order of customers than the petty trades¬ 
people of the neighborhood, and the boatmen, who 
gained a livelihood on the river. 

Late at night, or rather very early in the morning, 
after the escape related in our last chapter, a boy came 
up from a landing-place near the inn, and moved 
wearily towards the stable yard, where a drowsy man 
stood holding a newly fed horse by the bit. 

“ It is a full hour beyond the time,” grumbled the 
hitler, moving from the wall against which he had 
been leaning, and arousing himself with a shake, as he 
resigned the bridle to the lad. 44 It has been a long 
watch, and a dull one, and a man’s natural sleep 19 
worth its price.” 

The boy drew his small, pale hand back from the 
bridle w'hich it had almost grasped, and taking out his 
purse, with a sad smile, placed a piece of gold in the 
broad palm extended towards him. 

The man opened his eyes wide, and still kept his 
hand extended. 44 What is the use of mocking a poor 
man with the sight of gold,” he said, gruffly, eying the 
money with the look of a hungry but honest cur. 44 1 
have no silver to give in change; pay my earnings in 
coin that will get a breakfast for my children, it will all 
be turned to bread before the morning is three hours 
older.” 

44 Keep it all; it will help you to many a breakfast,” 
said the boy, gently putting aside the still resolutely 
extended hand. 44 1 shall soon have little need of gold,” 
he added, in a low tone, as if communing with his own 
sad thoughts. 44 Put up the money, good man, put it 
up; now I bethink me of it,” he continued, lifting his 
voice, as if to shake off the desponding feelings that 
filled itwith sadness, and looking earnestly in the man’s 
face, 44 now I bethink me—you have children—girls, 
perhaps.” 

44 Yes, one—a rosy-cheeked little thing, that has just 
begun to toddle about, holding by her mother’s gown, 
and three boys, each one of them stout enough to cam 
a dainty little body like thine, on his back, and yet I’ll 
warrant me, thou hast the advantage of them by two or 
three years and more.” 

44 A girl,” murmured the page, in the same sad tones 
and broken language, which seemed more like thinking 
aloud, than conversation. 44 A girl. Pray for that girl, 
man! She is innocent and feeble—temptations and 

* Concluded from page 843. I 


soft words, that lead to ruin, are for such, therefore 
pray for her! It is a sad thing when young creatures, 
who spring up like blossoms around the poor man’s 
hearth-stone, are gathered by strange hands to be tram¬ 
pled beneath strange feet when their bloom is gone; 
yet such things are. I knew an old man, good hostler, 
older than you are, and as honest, with a touch of pride, 
too, for gentle blood, was in his veins. Well, he 
had a daughter, but no son, so like a single star she 
filled his home with light. It was a pleasant time 
when that proud old man sat amid the orange-trees of 
his garden—for it was in a far and bright land that they 
lived. It was a happy time, I say, when that laughing 
child would sit upon the grass at her father’s feet, 
beneath the fragrant trees, and charm him to rest with 
the touch of her guitar and the song, he loved so well. 
You should have seen that father and child at such 
times. His wife, and her mother, were dead, and so 
she was all the world to him. But she left him.” 

44 What, left her old father—how could she—where 
did she go 7” exclaimed the hostler, with honest 
warmth. 

44 Like one in a dream she left her father’s bosom, 
and crept a guilty thing, fostered by her own shame, to 
the home of a stranger. The hearthstone where she 
had sat so many years, was darkened, and she Queened 
it in a palace.” 

44 But her father—what became of the old man 7” 
inquired the rude listener, whose honest heart had 
become deeply interested in the story. 

44 He went to a grave,” w f as the brief reply. 

44 Poor man. It killed him, then 7” 

44 He was left alone, and so died,” said the page, in 
a voice that became fainter at each word. 

44 Miserable old man,” muttered the hostler. 

44 Is it misery to die 7” said the boy, again lifting his 
sad eyes to the man’s face. 44 No, no, her’s was the 
misery! He went down to the grave sorrowing, but 
innocent. He did not feel the peaceful worms as they 
crept through the dust which was once a heart. The 
long grass, and the fragrant orange-boughs, waved over 
him tranquilly, and sweet os ever. He died broken¬ 
hearted, yet it was a calm sleep that followed. But her 
heart was alive, and the worm that quickened in its core, 
grew, and stung and writhed about each nerve and 
string, ’till it seemed full of eternal vitality. It slept 
sometimes, for guilt has its hours of repose, as serpents 
are made drowsy by a warm sunshine. But she was 
given up to one who would not let it sleep. His heart 
was marble, and he could not feel, so with fitful love, 
sneers, and cold words, he barbed its sting 'till life 
became a torture, and his victim would have crept—ah, 
how gladly! to her father’s grave, as a refuge. To live, 
and yet wish to die —10 see the bright and beautiful 
things of earth, as if you saw them not—to feel that you 
have madly lavished the sweet affections of youth and 
innocence—heart and mind, on a being incapable of 
understanding the pain of such sacrifice—treacherous 
and cruel—to have no future, no hope or trust in 
human goodness—this, old man, is misery, misery, 
misery!” 
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As if bowed forward by a weight of bitter humility, 
the page bent his head as he ceased speaking, covered 
his face with both hands, and seemed struggling for 
tears, but no drop of sorrow could be wrung from that 
worn bosom. When the boy lifted his head again, his 
eyes were still without moisture, but heavy with anguish. 
The keen eyes of the hostler were fixed wonderingly 
upon him. He drew his cap forward, and shook the 
plumes over his face, as if to conceal its whiteness he 
tried to smile even, but it was a painful gloom that shot 
across that pale restless mouth, and but increased 
the expression of wretchedness which dwelt there. 

The hostler was rude and illiterate, and (he boy’s 
language was broken, and often above his compre¬ 
hension, but he had a heart, and that could feel, though 
it might not understand the force of human suffering, 
such as he now witnessed. He had no real idea of 
sorrow, save that connected with privation and poverty, 
but he wished to give comfort, and manifested the de¬ 
sire after his own fashion. Balancing the gold coin 
irresolutely on bis finger a moment, he extended it 
again. 

“ Here, take the gold, and give it to the poor girl you 
tell me of. My boys can do without a breakfast—ay, 
and a dinner, too, at a pinch. She may want it more 
than we do.” 

The honest fellow spoke feelingly, and his face was 
bright with a hearty expression of benevolence. Again 
the boy smiled that calm mournful smile, and this time 
tears started to his eyes; his lips trembled with a rush 
of unspoken feelings, and putting the gold hastily away, 
he made an effort to mount his horse. He hesitated a 
moment, and looked around, as if for something to 
stand upon, but the hostler took him up, as if he had 
been a babe, and placed him in the saddle. The page 
bowed his head in acknowledgment, and rode away, 
gathering up the bridle as he went. He had almost 
passed from the yard, when he seemed suddenly aware ; 
that the purse still incumbered his hand. He rode 
slowly back, dropped it at the hostler’s feet, and wheel¬ 
ing his horse again, dashed through the gate, and along 
the Windsor road. 

It was a gloomy ride which the poor boy took— 
gloomy and fitful—sometimes his horse was urged for¬ 
ward at the top of his speed, and again he was permit¬ 
ted to creep along the high-way at a snail pace, while 
the relaxed bridle dangled about his neck, and the 
delicate and ungloved hand of his rider lay half buried 
in his black mane, listless, and with a heavy pressure, 
for, at such times, the page had sunk into a train of 
intense and bitter thought, which almost took the 
appearace of physical stupor. Like some wandering 
shadow, they glided—horse and rider—through the 
darkness which gathers so densely around the closing 
night. There w as no moon; the stars were lost in a 
cloud of vapor that spread over, and seemed to extin¬ 
guish them. The thickets and trees on either hand, 
looked like uncouth objects, grouped in fantastic confu¬ 
sion, shapeless, and more palpably dark than the atmo¬ 
sphere. The sky, the trees, and the earth, with its 
garment of shadows, were in unison with the thoughts 


which crowded the heart of that wretched boy. Within 
and without, all was desolate. 

A soft grey light was struggling with the darkness in 
Windsor park, when the solitary page halted beneath 
the thickest of its trees, and dismounted from his tired 
horse. The poor animal was chnfed and restless from 
the unequal manner in which he had been ridden, and 
his back ivas hurt by the heavy saddle. With the quick 
sympathy which sorrow often gives us for suffering, even 
in the meanest object, the page sought to unfasten die 
girth, before he abandoned the tired beast. But the 
buckles were too massive for his slender fingers, and 
though he exerfed their utmost strength, it seemed 
impossible that he could undo them. His kind impulse 
was powerful, however, and after looking about as if 
for some object to aid his purpose, he drew a small 
poniard from his bosom, and with this he cut the 
straps, and freed the horse from his cumbrous trap¬ 
pings. The relieved animal gave a delighted shake, 
and flinging himself on the ground, with his hoofs in the 
air, rolled luxuriously in the rich grass. The page 
gazed upon his rude gambols, as one unconsciously tran¬ 
quillized by giving pleasure even to a creature so humble. 
When the horse arose, and moved away, cropping the 
thrifty herbage in his path, ho drew a deep breath, as 
if relieved by a consciousness of entire solitude, and 
began to toy with the poniard, running bis finger slowly 
along the blade, and pressing the keen point with bis 
thumb, ’till the blood started. All at once a strange, 
wild gleam shot across his face, his fingers gradually 
tightened around, and clutched the slender handle of 
the poniard, and though he did not raise it, for one 
moment it shivered in his grasp, as to the quick leaping 
of a pulse. It was but a moment. His fingers relaxed 
their gripe, and he placed the naked blade among the 
folds of his dress, muttering, “ Not yet, nor here.” 

With these words he moved towards Windsor Castle. 
It was yet scarcely day-break, and every thing in the 
grounds and near the palace was still as midnight. The 
boy took out a private key and let himself through a 
gate opening to the terraces, and walking quickly for¬ 
ward entered the castle by a door which led to a gallery 
connected with King Philip’s apartments. He threaded 
this gallery, paused a moment before he turned the latch, 
and then softly entered the little apartment which has 
been described as forming a tasteful anteroom to the King’s 
bed-chamber. Hpw still was that room J What a happy, 
tranquil atmosphere slumbered around each precious 
object it contained. The musical chime of water-drops 
disturbed the repose with a liquid sound, sweet and 
musical. The sun had not yet risen, but the coast was 
broken with waves of crimson and pale gold, and a 
tinge of this rich light fell through the stained window, 
and interwove itself with the tender green leaves which 
draped it, with a silvered brightness, rich as noon and 
tranquil as starlight. The page stood in the middle of 
this apartment, pale and quiet, but with a sad regretful 
smile wavering about his lips, which was—oh, how 
much more sorrowful than tears. How terribly a 
trifling thing may smite upon a heart that has loved and 
is hopeless! even as affection gives talue to trifles, so 
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do those trifles magnify themselves into serpents to 
sting us with a memory when love is no more. Let 
the heart struggle for ever, it cannot throw off* the bitter 
weight of ashes left by a passion that has consumed 
itself or has been ruthlessly extinguished. The fire may 
go out, the incense smoulder away, but dust and cinders 
will still encumber the altar where a sacrifice has been 
consummated. The page remained in the centre of the 
room, motionless, like an idol hurled from his high 
estate, and surrounded by offerings that had been 
lavished on a shrine torn down and trampled to the 
earth. He looked sorrowfully around. Each object 
had its association, painful but still precious, with power 
to wring a heart already full of anguish, and breaking 
beneath the force of each new struggle. The rush of 
memory became too powerful, and with a strong effort 
he entered the bed-chamber. 

The page had doubtless expected to find the room 
occupied, for he stopped short and drew a quick breath, 
as if the stillness oppressed him with a feeling of 
desolation. A huge bed, canopied with masses of 
gorgeous velvet, stood in a corner of the chamber; but 
it was untenanted, and the down lay heaped beneath the 
sumptuous counterpane as it had been smoothed the 
day before. When the boy saw this a bright red spot 
sprang like a living coal to his cheek and was quenched 
as suddenly, for the next instant he was even paler 
than before. 

11 Fool that I am—is it not better thus?” he mur¬ 
mured ; *' I shall not waver now!” and taking off his 
cap, he went to a silver ewer that stood on a table near 
the bed, and bathed his face and hands in it. After 
arranging his soiled and matted ringlets, he went to an 
antique and richly carved chest from which he took a 
female garment, such as we have already described to 
the reader. His male attire was then slowly taken off 
and flung into the chest. A few moments after, that 
singular being stood in the dim apartment, a pale, slight, 
but very beautiful female, robed in velvet and gold, as 
we have once before described her—but how changed 
from the eager and agitated being who had so long been 
the prison bird of those apartment! The same robe, 
the same slippers, and scarf of gold-spotted purple, 
adorned her, but then they added to the loveliness of 
flushed and agitated beauty—now, they seemed sweep¬ 
ing around a marble statue. Her face was the same, 
but the despair which filled her heart hod forced itself 
out upon the features, they were fixed and full of painful 
expression. She was about to draw the fillet through 
her ringlets, but, after holding it a moment in her hand, 
she dropped it on the floor and opened the chest again. 
Her face was white as marble as she bent down and 
touched the spring of a secret drawer. It flew open, 
and she took out a casket. Again she bent down, and 
this time a small vial, carefully sealed, was grasped in 
her pale hand. No human being was near, yet she 
turned her white face and peered keenly around, as if 
apprehensive that some person might observe her. The 
chest lid fell from her hold and the lock closed with a 
noise that mode her spring backward. She looked 
wildly about, and a slight nervous cry broke from her 


lips. Yet, with all this terror, the room was tranquil, 
and no eye, save that of the Omnipotent, looked upon 
that wronged and guilty creature. She leaned against 
the bed-post a moment with the vial and casket grasped 
with both hands against her heart, for it beat and strug¬ 
gled with a violence that made her tremble, as she 
stood. A little time, and she was calm again. With a 
firm but very slow and noiseless footstep she moved 
across the room and entered the boudoir. Without 
lifting her eyes to any object there, she sat down upon 
the pile of cushions and opened the casket. Scarcely 
was the lid unclosed, when a faint odor filled the 
room, for it contained nothing but a quantity of withered 
orange blossoms, some of them still bound in a wreath 
and others lying a fragrant mass loosely in the casket. 
She laid them in her lap, and tearing the seal from 
off the vial, emptied a few drops of its ruby contents 
over the flowers. Instantly the scent of orange-blossoms 
was lost in a sweet subtle odor that seemed to enrich 
the very light and air that filled the apartment. With 
eager and quivering fingers, as if she feared that her 
strength would give way, the strange girl took up the 
withered wreath and twisted it in her hair. With the 
motion a drop fell from it to her temple and rested there 
like a blood spot upon marble. It seemed to give her 
some slight pain, and the strength, for a moment, deser¬ 
ted her hands as they knotted the wreath together by a 
riband, which had faded like the flowers. Taking up 
the casket once more, she emptied the remaining blos¬ 
soms over one of the cushions, and placing it beneath 
her head, stretched herself languidly upon the pile, as 
if about to fall asleep. She had not rested thus long 
when all pain deserted her; a delicious shiver ran 
through her frame; a soft rose tinge stole over the 
ashy cheek which rested on the flowers, and gradually 
suffused the whole face. The red again died her lips 
with unnatural brilliancy, and once or twice, when her 
languid eyelids unclosed, the dark orbs beneath were 
revealed, misty and passionless ; the odor which floated 
about her bead, seemed to have extinguished their force 
by its subtle potency. She slept or seemed to sleep 
awhile, and then turned drowsily on the cushions mur¬ 
muring broken sentences in Spanish. Snatches of song 
died on her smiling lips, and she moved her hand about 
in the air with a monotonous wave ’till it fell listless and 
without motion over the edge of the cushion. Still her 
eyes were closed, and she seemed like one talking over 
the fancies of a sweet dream. All at once the flush left 
her face—she drew her limbs together, stretched them 
with a faint shudder, and turning on her side, never 
moved again. 

Hours went by and at length King Philip entered his 
bed-chamber, by the private door leading to the Queen’s 
apartments. He glanced hastily about the room, and a 
frown lowered on his forehead on observing its undis¬ 
turbed state. 

“ Up and watching all night again,” he muttered, 
angrily. “Will the girl never be at rest ? By the Holy 
Mass, if I detect her moping as she was yesterday, I 
could find it in my heart to—” 

Before the sentence was finished, Philip strode angrily 
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across the room and entered the boudoir. Again he 
frowned darkly on seeing the form which lay upon the 
cushions, as if lulled to rest by the sweet music of the 
fountain drops. The faco was turned from him and 
rested on her left arm, which fell over the edge of the 
cushions half buried in a mass of ringlets, dishevelled, 
and matted together with a wreath of withered blossoms. 
Philip strode forward, and bending over the form, seemed 
about to arouse it by some angry taunt. But, as he laid 
his hand heavily on the arm, a change came over his 
face. He started, and with a kind of desperate energy, 
grasped the pale hand which fell almost to his feet. It 
was cold and hard. Still he did not undo his clasp, 
but sat mutely gazing upon that still, white face, while 
his own betrayed the horror and bitter remorse that had 
at last found its way to hi* conscience. The sight of 
those frail, dead flowers, smote his heart like a weapon. 
How well he remembered the happy day* when his 
early passion had selected them as the purest offering 
which he could give a creature os pure as they. How 
vividly came back the time when he had woven those 
white buds and fragrant leaves amid the black and glossy 
hair which now lay scattered at his feet. How beautiful, 
bow innocent she was then. How changed and still she 
lay. Could that cold cheek be the same which had 
glowod so often to his slightest notice in innocence, and 
again in her passionate and guilty devotion, for ever 
changing his glance. He bent down and touched it with 
his lips, but the warm blood that had so often leaped to 
their slightest pressure, lay congealed and icy, even to his 
touch. The chill struck to his inmost heart—-it brought 
to him a sense of all that she had b e e n — a ll that she was 
to him. Ha felt that no human befog would ever love 
him as she had done, and that he had never cherished 
her, had never loved her ’till she was dead. Then he 
did love her. Remorse, tenderness, regret, a thousand 
strong feelings rushed upon his heart—and this was his 
punishment, for it was all too late l 

Philip was a cruel, wicked man, and he bad terri¬ 
bly wronged the unhappy being whom he had tempted 
into evil, and then by neglect and unkindness, goaded on 
from one step of misery to another, ’till she sought 
refuge in the last fearful act of guilt which humanity can 
perpetrate. Now was his turn to suffer! His heart 
was hard, but it could not fling off a consciousness that 
he was the murderer of one whose sin had been heavy 
indeed, but not equal to that which stained and wrung 
his own soul. He threw himself beside his victim with 
a burst of self-reproof and abject humiliation, as if the 
dead could feel, and forgive. Ho lamented over her, 
reviled his own cruel conduct, execrated himself with 
truth and passionate bitterness^ His face was convulsed, 
big drops gathered upon his forehead, and if agony could 
atone for wrong, his suffering might have cancelled his 
guilt How cold and passionless she lay! how keenly 
he felt that to the living we can seldom atone for suffer¬ 
ing once inflicted—to the dead, never! 

At length, the poison which had been so fatal to his 
victim, made itself felt upon the prince; a faintness and 
enervating stupor crept over him, and but for a wild 
impulse at self-preservation, that overwhelmed all other 
35 


feelings, he would have perished at the feet of his vic¬ 
tim. He started up with a desperate effort, and gather¬ 
ing up the poisoned flowers, crowded them into the 
casket. It was long before his trembling flngen could 
unweave the wreath from the tangled tresses where it 
had performed a work of death, bat at last it was dis¬ 
engaged and crushed in with the rest. He closed the 
casket and dashed it, as he supposed, through the win¬ 
dow, but it lodged in an ornament of the fountain and 
there remained. A gush of cool air soon purified the 
little room, and Philip once more turned in bitterness 
of heart and cast himself beside the dead. 

That night two of King Philip’s mo9t trusty attendants, 
both natives of Spain, might have been seen threading 
the gallery so often mentioned, which led to their master’s 
chamber. They were encumbered by some heavy burthen, 
and when their footsteps drew near the boudeir, the door 
was cautiously unclosed and a pale face peered out. So 
changed was that face that his men paused and looked 
terrified, for at first they did not recognize their master. 
The door was swung slowly open and they entered, bear¬ 
ing a leaden coffin between them. Obeying the motion 
of Philip’s hand, for he did not speak, they placed it by 
the cushions and withdrew. 

King Philip grew pale as death when the door closed 
after them, but with a fearful effort he removed the man¬ 
tle which had been flung over his victim, and raising the 
lifeless form in his arms laid it in the coffin. As he 
smoothed the ringlets back from her forehead, and com¬ 
posed the limbs beneath the purple vestments which she 
had worn, the heaving sobs, wrung from that hardened 
heart, were heard by his attendants in the gallery, while 
tears gushed to his eyes and fell like heavy rain-drops 
into tbs coffin. 

The two men hsd been waiting a full hour, when 
the door was again opened and the Prince motioned 
them to eater. In a low husky voice be gave directions 
that the coffin should be brought into the bed-chamber, 
where he retired as if unable to witness the performance 
of his commands. When the attendants entered the 
chamber bearing the body between them, they found 
their master standing pale and silent by the huge carved 
chest which we have before mentioned. He opened it, 
and held back the lid with a trembling hand, while the 
men lifted the coffin and placed it in the bottom. A pile 
of rich female garments, mingled with those of a Page, 
bad been taken from the chest and heaped upon the 
floor. When the men had withdrawn, Philip took up 
these garments and laid them over the coffin. He 
would have locked the chest, but his hand shook and 
bad no power to turn the bok. After several vain efforts 
be recollected the men, and while they pe rfor med the 
task hewent to a table and with a hand still so unsteady 
that his writing was almost illegible, traced a few brief 
directions on a strip of parchment. The men took the 
parchment, lifted the chest between them, and slowly 
bore it from bis sight. 

Philip stood in the centra of his chamber, motionless 
and pale, listening to the heavy tread of his attendants 
as they passed through the boudoir. There was e 
moment’s pause—then a doll gloomy sound, as their 
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burthen grated against the frame work of the door, and i 
again that heavy funeral tread sounding along the gallery 
fainter and fainter ’till lost in the various noises that now j 
filled the castle. When the last footfall died upon his | 
ear, Philip drew a deep breath and began to pace up I 
and down the room, as if action could shake off the pain j 
fastened on bis heart. It was all in vain, the chamber j 
had a voice that spoke of the murdered being who had 
to long been its light. The ornaments, the furniture, 
all that she had shored with him, seemed palpable and 
living witnesses, rising up to condemn and torture him. 
For the first lime a sense of bereavement and utter 
solitude entered his heart, with a force that was not to 
be resisted. He cast himself upon the floor and wept 
like a child—mo, not like a child, but mournfully, bitterly, 
—the agony of such tears was never yet known to sweet 
innocent childhood. 

Another day and the English court was thrown into 
confusion—King Philip suddenly and without apparent 
reason, announced his determination to return immedi¬ 
ately to his native land. Mary was overwhelmed with 
grief, but entreaties and tears were all in vain, Philip 
remained sullen and resolute; her importunity only served 
to hasten his departure. The very day after his inten¬ 
tions were first made known, he left Windsor Castle, 
and with a small portion of his retinue, set forth for 
London. Those who looked upoti his face as be left 
the royal home of bis consort for ever, were surprized 
by the intensity of grief betrayed there. No one until 
then bad supposed that he regarded their Qneen with 
a strength of affection capable of working the change 
they witnessed. A gloom like that of the grave hung 
about him; and though still haughty and reserved in 
his grief, concealment only made his wretchedness more 
bitterly felt. 

Philip had taken abrupt leave of bis Queen, and was 
mounting the horse which was about to bear him from 
her presence for ever, when a gentleman of the house¬ 
hold observed that the Page wbo had so long been a 
close attendant on his master, was missing from bis 
side. He mentioned this to Philip, and inquired if the 
boy should be summoned. The Prince attempted to 
•peak, but the words seemed choking him, and turning 
away his face, he answered huskily, that the boy had 
been sent forward. His questioner remarked the diffi¬ 
culty with which this was spoken, but remembering that 
Philip had just bade his royal wife farewell, drew back 
from respect to feelings which had a power to subdue 
and agitate a man usually supposed to be devoid of all 
generous emotions. 

When Philip stood for the last time on the soil of 
England, waiting for the barge which was to convey him 
on ship-board, some one again inquired for the Page. 
At the moment, two men were engaged lowering a large 
covered chest into a boat which was just putting off to 
the vessel, laden with his effects. Philip gazed gloomily 
upon the chest, and replied in the same husky voice as 
before— 41 That the boy had been tent forward /” 

It was a miserable day for Queen Mary when her hus¬ 
band thus suddenly deserted her to the lonely magni- I 
ficeocc of her birthright. She abandoned herself to sel- |j 


fish repining, refusing to be seen even by her most trusty 
counsellors, and for once the persecuted Protestants had 
i a moment’s respite. She was too much absorbed by her 
own afflictions for a thought of them. Philip had left 
England three days before his Queen was made acquain¬ 
ted with the escape of Alice Copley and her father. 

! Then, the malice of her character burst forth with a 
violence that threatened even her own life. She believed 
the cause of Philip’s desertion now explained, and that 
Alice Copley had escaped by his assistance and was the 
companion of his homeward voyage. It was to this 
belief, perhaps, that the fugitives owed their safety for 
while Mary was inflicting tortures on herself, painful 
almost as those she would gladly have visited on her 
rival, that rival was concealed in a convent some few 
miles from London. Through the introduction of Car¬ 
dinal Pole, she had been admitted unquestioned by 
the sisterhood, and under another name, with cautious 
concealment of her religious belief, remained in tranquil 
security. Her father also had been cared for and his 
safety secured after the plan proposed by the good pre¬ 
late, and thus while Mary believed them to be on the 
ocean, culprit and treacherous, they enjoyed a degree of 
repose which fortunately remained unmolested through 
her blind conviction of their guilt. 

A few weeks of conflicting passions, evil and violent, 
wrought their effect upon the Queen. Her health 
gradually gave way beneath the continual struggle of 
angry and humiliating feelings which followed the first 
shock of her husband’s departure, and, as if to revenge 
herself upon the nation for wrongs done by the Prince, 
who had ever been a burthen and a curse to it, she 
became cruel and unrelenting to a degree that, with all 
her bigotry, she had never reached before. The scaffold 
and tho death pyre were erected and kindled to light the 
homeward track of King Philip. 

At last Mary was ill, but even then, the work of death 
went on, and the act of each new day only added a 
deeper crimson to the name which she had left to pos¬ 
terity. Some hearts are made pure by trial and gain 
much beneath the pressure of affliction; such hearts 
know that honey may be wrung from the most bitter 
flower, and that it is far less painful to suffer than to 
inflict wrong. To others, sorrow comes like a whirl¬ 
wind, tearing each good property from the soul, and 
sheding nothing but mildew and evil upon it. To the 
Queen of England a whirlwind came, and the fearful 
passiotis aroused in her bosom, scattered their fiery 
seeds over the whole kingdom. Her own death-bed ‘ 
was lighted up by the flame of a thousand funeral pyres. 
In her disappointment and wrath she trod upon the necks 
of her people, and was heralded to the grave by groans 
and imprecations. Their echo has not yet died away. 

Windsor Castle bocame one of the most gloomy places 
in Old England, os its royal inmate gradually yielded to 
the stern power which overshadowed her. One habit 
after another was repiningly sacrificed to the disease 
which her own evil spirit bad confirmed, and at last she 
sunk a confirmed invalid, helpless and miserable amid 
the magnificence of her regal state. Then she learned 
the bitter mockery of station. A keen desire far care 
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and affection awoke in her heart, and it could not be 
satisfied. Amid pain of body and loneliness of heart, 
she had no true bosom to lean upon—no kind hand to 
smooth her pillow, from a loving and grateful impulse. 
Yes, there was one! The firm friend of her girlhood— 
the faithful and good man whom she had sent from her 
presence but a few months before, wounded and heart* 
sore by her unkindness. Cardinal Pole was ever at 
hand to soothe her irritability, to comfort and to counsel. 
To him she was yet a Queen, and what appealed more 
powerfully to his generosity a—suffering woman. He 
could forget her failings, in her wretchedness, for the 
absence of evil in his own nature only made him for¬ 
giving and charitable when obliged to acknowledge its 
existence in another. 

There was yet hope that Mary might recover, and but 
for constant repining and anxiety, arising from the 
desertion of her husband, there was nothing which pre¬ 
dicted a fatal termination to her disease. She still 
walked from her bed-chamber to the dressing-room 
adjoining, and took some interest in the affairs of her 
kingdom, though even to her counsellor she was often 
captious and fretful. With Friar Joseph she held fre¬ 
quent discourses, and the mild persuasion of Cardinal 
Pole was beginning to make itself felt in her mind. 
She bad never been beloved by her female attendants, 
and now that half England was making court to her 
successor, Mary often found herself neglected even by 
the members of her household. She was often left for 
hours in solitary possession of her chamber, and at such 
times her mind was for ever repining over the past artd 
exhausting its strength with regrets that were worse 
than useless. It was a pitiable sight—so much loneli¬ 
ness, surrounded by pomp and magnificence of royalty. 
But death has a sure footstep, though the sound of its 
approach may be muffled with crimson and gold. | 

One night Mary sat in her dressing-room, solitary and 
wretched. She had fallen asleep in her chair, and dur¬ 
ing that painful slumber, the last of her attendants had 
stolen from the room. Her repose was brief, and after 
opening her eyes and gazing sadly around the apartment 
she closed them again and heavy tears rolled slowly 
down her cheeks. The picture was indeed a desolate 
one. Two wax lights stood in their massive candlesticks, 
burning dimly, with long unsnuffed wicks, that flared to a 
current of air which swept through the partially closed 
casement, filling the gloomy tapestry and all the corners 
with broken shadows. Ou the same table with the 
lights, were a few medicine bottles, crowded together, 
with a small silver cup from which the invalid drank her 
potions; a dull, disagreeable smell of dnigs hung about 
the table. Altogether, the late hour and the gloom 
which clung to each object, were every way calculated 
to sadden the heart of a suffering person. The Queen 
was indeed lonely, and her dejected mind naturally 
turned to the great cause of her illness—the absent 
Prince. She pondered upon this theme ’till a strong 
desire to visit his chamber took possession of her mind. 
She had attempted this once before, soon after the 
departure of Philip, but he had locked the suite of rooms 
with his own bands, and purposely took away the keys. 


It was just possible that the door leading to her own 
chamber might have been forgotten. Mary arose as this 
thought came to her, and taking one of the candles, 
entered the private passage. The door had indeed been 
left open, and she found her way into the bed-chamber 
without difficulty. The Queen panted for breath both 
from weakness and the dense air that filled the apartment. 
Every thing she lookod upon was arranged and in its 
place, save a large chest which had stood there for ages, 
it was gone, but why Philip had removed that alone, she 
could not conjecture. As she crossed the room, her 
foot became entangled with some object on the floor. It 
was a fillet of purple silk, interwoven with gold; a 
female ornament to be worn about the head or neck. 
Mary held it to the light and for a moment her warn 
foatures relapsed into a bitter smile. It passed away, 
however, for she had become too feeblo for strong or. 
lasting emotions, and with the fillet in her hand, sIm 
entered the boudoir. There too the atmosphere was 
close and stifling. No breath of air came through the 
arched window. The water bad dried away from the 
little fountain, and its snowy basin was choked up with 
leaves that had dropped from the withered plants when 
perishing for lack of moisture. The earth lay dry and 
hard in the pure white vases where they had taken root, 
and dead branches hung in tangled masses over the 
stained glass. It was a dreary change from the fairy nook 
of former days. The room itself bore an aspect of splen¬ 
did desolation. The luta which she had so often seen 
in possession of the Spanish Page, lay upon the floor, 
with the strings broken, as by the desperate sweep of a 
hand across them. Tho cushions also were heaped 
roughly together, and the glow of their rich velvet was 
dimmed with the dust which had gathered upon them. 
Mary was very feeble, and there was something in the 
atmosphere of this little room singular and enervating. 
A faint sickly perfume seemed banging about the cush¬ 
ions, as if the breath of the dead plants in the window 
had been poisoned there. This thought came to her 
mind as she placed the light upon the floor and sat down 
upon them, with her face to the window. Pain and the 
fatigue of w alking had exhausted her strength, or she 
would gladly have returned to her chamber, for there was 
something about the place that made her shudder aod 
grow faint. She thought it was regret for the man who 
had so long inhabited it, but another and more fatal 
cause brought on the faintness that oppressed her. She 
seemed indeed the presiding genius of a spot at once 
sumptuous and desolate, when she folded the dressing- 
gown of gorgeous damask over her enfeebled person and 
crouched helplessly among the cushions. Her face, 
never handsome, had grown sharp and haggard with 
suffering. A knot of neglected hair had broken from 
beneath her night coif and hung down her neck. There 
the three last months had woven its record m a host of 
silver threads, which she felt ne desire to conceal, so 
completely had all feminine pride deserted her heart. 
As she sat upon the cushions occasionally making some 
restless movement, for she was still in pain, the glitter 
of some bright substance in the window drew her atten¬ 
tion. She arose with some difficulty, and found a small 
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casket which had lodged among the ornaments of the 
fountain. It was valuable from its material and work¬ 
manship, but it had a more precious quality. The royal 
arms of Spain were embossed upon the lid, and she 
know that it was one which had belonged to King Philip. 
Mary went back to the cushions, carefully grasping the 
prize between her thin bands; but they trembled so, 
that she could scarcely force open the lid. There was 
nothing to reward the exertion, a few dried flowers was 
all it contained. They seemed like orange-blossoms, 
but the perfume that rose from them, though very plea¬ 
sant, was far more powerful than such blossoms ever 
possessed. Mary was not aware of this, she only knew 
that it fell upon her senses with a soothing effect, and 
bending her face over the casket, inhaled the rich scent 
'till a drowsy languor stole over her and she sunk slowly 
back upon the cushions. 

During the illness of his Sovereign, the royal physician 
had visited her sick chamber at least once a night, and 
on this evening he was in attendance rather earlier than 
usual. To his surprize he found the chamber untenanted, 
and no attendants in waiting to account for a circum¬ 
stance so singular. On entering the dressing-room, he 
observed that one of the lights bad disappeared, and a 
current of air swelling out the tapestry, drew his atten¬ 
tion to the open door and the passage which it concealed. 
He took the remaining candle, and flinging aside the 
tapestry, hurried forward, full of anxiety for his patient. 
He entered Philip's chamber and was guided to the bou¬ 
doir by the sound of a human voice, muttering wild broken 
sentences, interspersed with low bursts of laughter.— 
The physician rushed forward, and found his royal mis¬ 
tress lying upon the cushions, waving her restless hands 
In the air, and talking deliriouly, but with closed eyes 
and a deep feverish erimson burning over her thin eheeks. 
The kind man was terrified by her strange situation, 
and hurrying through the passage again, he entered the 
ante-room where her faithless attendants were sleeping. 
Without giving himself time to upbraid them, he had the 
suffering Queen carried to her own chamber, where her 
delirium took a quieter form, and 9he soon fell asleep, 
but from that hour her disease assumed a character 
which baffled the skill of her physician—his medicines 
failed of die ordinary effect, and before daybreak the 
next morning, it was known to the people of England, 
that their Sovereign was on her death-bed. 

It was true—Mary, the first reigning Queen of Eng¬ 
land, lay trembling upon jkhe verge of that eternity to 
which she hod sent so many human souls. After that 
f»pl visit to her husband's chamber, she was never 
aroused to consciousness, but lay upon her crimson bed 
in a profound, and it would seem,, painless sleep. Now 
and then, some imperfect murmur broke from her Kps, 
and her eyelids were strained as if she would gladly 
have unclosed them. In this state, the good Cardinal 
Pole, assisted by Friar Joseph, administered the last 
solemn rites of religion, and shortly after she rendered 
up her name to the judgment of after ages, and her soul 
to the Most High God! 

Cardinal Pole departed from the death-bed of his 
Royal mistress, hut to seek his own place of eternal rest. 


Sixteen hours after she breathed her last, and while her 
body was lying in state, surrounded by a pomp of mourn¬ 
ing and in the light of consecrated tapers, the good old 
man was extended upon his couch, still sensible, but 
tranquilly passing away to the home prepared for him in 
Heaven. Anxiety and constant watching had done their 
work, on a frame already enfeebled by disease and infirm 
from weight of years. In the ante-room of bis chamber 
tho retainers of his household were gathered mournfully 
together, some of them pale and stern with anxious 
grief, others weeping bitterly, and comfortless as chil¬ 
dren threatened with a sudden bereavement which they 
hod no strength to endure. The chamber where the 
dying prelate lay, had little of death-gloom in it* appear¬ 
ance. All the narrow casements were flung open, and 
a gush of bright air floated freely around the dying 
man, for the curtains were drawn back and twisted 
in gorgeous masses around the heavy bed-posts; the 
light fell cheerfully among their folds, while the breeze 
played and rustled there with a pleasant sound, as if to 
lull the spirit to its last earthly sleep, with the softest 
music in nature. The dying Christian lay upon his 
couch, pallid and breathing fainter each moment; his 
long hair fell as a web of scattered silver over the pillow, 
and his pale hands were folded helplessly on the glowing 
counterpane—he lay motionless, as if his mind were 
tranquil in its faith, even beyond the need of prayer. 

There was a sound of suppressed grief in the room. It 
was the quick heaving sobs of a female, who leaned 
weeping, against one of the muffled bed-posts, with her 
face buried in the golden ringlets which fell profusely 
over the mass of velvet enwreathed about them. There, 
by the dying man's pillow, knelt Arthur Huntly, his 
nephew and heir; he was pale and sorrow-stricken. 
His eyes were full of grief, and he bent them continually 
on the mild face which had never turned to his but with 
looks of kindness. 

The same physician who had attended Mary in her 
last moments, was calmly mixing a potion at a table 
near the bed, and John Copley knelt in a remote corner 
of the room; his hands were clasped and his face uplifted 
to heaven in earnest prayer. Large tears rolled slowly 
down his cheeks and fell with a continued dripping to 
the floor, while the fullness of his heart occasionally 
broke forth in smothered and burning words, which he 
struggled in vain to subdue, for the awful presence 
of death seemed to reproach even the outbreak of a 
Christian’s prayer. There was a slight bustle in the 
ante-chamber, an attendant came in and softly drawing 
down the window curtains, stole back through the dim 
light noiselessly and on tiptoe. Then, with a slow, and 
in spite of himself, tremulous step, Father Joseph, the 
Queen’s confessor, entered the chamber of death. He 
drew close to the dying prelate and looked upon his face 
steadily and with a calm eye. But the footsteps of the 
great destroyer sounds fearfully when he treads in high 
places, and as he gazed, the lips of that rigid priest grew 
white with a sense of his awful presence. His person 
was not yet relieved from the vestments in which he had 
administered the last sacred rites at the death-bed of his 
Sovereign, and now he stood ready to perform the sam* 
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solemn duty to another, scarcely less exalted in station, 
and far above her in all that constitutes true greatness. 

Not a sob or a murmur disturbed the solemn stillness 
of that death-chamber, while the last consolations of his 
religion were administered to the dying Cardinal. The 
priest scarcely breathed as he bent his ear to receive 
the whispered confession, and the very life seemed 
hushed upon the mourner’s lips. How little of human 
frailty that good man had to confess, the calm light 
which lay upon his moving lip might bear holy witness. 
When the ceremonials were over, ho seemed inclined to 
rest, and Father Joseph glided softly to a window 
where he stood with folded arms and his face bent as if 
to conceal the emotion which he could no longer force 
back to his heart. After a few moments the Cardinal 
opened his eyes again and motioned feebly with his 
hand that the Confessor should draw near. Father 
Joseph approached, bent down, and once more the Car¬ 
dinal murmured a few words in his ear, but his eyes were 
turned on his nephew all the time. The priest stepped 
back, and darting a quick glance at the weeping female, 
exclaimed, in a voice that broke harshly upon the silence: 

“ Is she not a heretic V ’ 

The dying man lifted his eyes and they were filled 
with a mild expression of charity. 

“ These names have little value to me.now,” he said 
in a weak but unbroken voice; “ I am going where God 
trieth the soul and questioned! not whether it be Catho¬ 
lic or Protestant, so that it be pure.” 

The Confessor seemed about to expostulate, but with 
the smile that stole over that dying man’s face came 
a grey shadow, that spoke of dissolution. His hand 
moved on the counterpane as if it sought that of his 
nephew, and closing his eyes, he said, very faintly— 

“ Let it be even as I have said, brother.” 

There wraa something holy in that look, which even 
religious bigotry had no courage to combat. The priest 
bent his head and spoke in a low voice to Arthur Huntly. 
The young man arose, like one in a dream, and moving 
toward the female, who remained almost concealed 
by the bed-drapery, took her hand. Alice Copley lifted 
ber head and looked earnestly at hor lover, as he 
whispered a few agitated words. Her face had been 
flushed with weeping, but it turned suddenly pale, and 
like one bewildered, she suffered herself to be led before 
the priest. The voice of Father Joseph as he uttered 
the marriage service, aroused John Copley from his 
devotions. He arose from his knees and approached 
the bed jast in time to hear his daughter pronounced a 
wife. 

As the newly married pair sunk on their knees by that 
solemn death-bed, the Cardinal opened his eyes and 
looked upon them, while a sweeter expression of benevo¬ 
lence stole over his features. The young bridegroom had 
bent his lips to one pale hand and was weeping upon it. 
Those dim eyes dwelt upon him for a moment, while the 
other hand was feebly raised and laid upon the head of 
the young wife. Minute after minute went by; then 
John Copley reverently lifted that cold hand from where 
it rested among the golden tresses of his child, and laid 
it gently upon the counterpane. 


Original. 

THE PROPHECY AND DEATH OF CALANUS * 


Ik the vale of Hind, where the Ganges flows. 
Bringing pure white foam from its fountain snows. 
With the sparkling gem, and golden sand, 

From diamond-cavcs of a mountain land, 

Did the sage, Calanus, wander on, 

With the wild young chief of Macedon, 

For he loved to trace that fated star, 

In his orbit-march through the clouds of war. 

But weak was his stop in the Indian dance, 

And his nerveless arm forsook the lance, 

For his eye grew dim, and a prophet-dream, 

Led his way to the shore of the holy stream; 

’Twas a lovely spot, by the river’s side, 

Where falling flowers, like light barques, glide, 

And mournful nymphs of the 7.ephyr rove, 

Through the bowers of palm and spicy grove. 

The halberd gleamed by the soldier’s side, 

And the war-horse pranced In his martial pride. 

The battle-song of the Greeks was sung, 

And his shield o’er his breast the warrior hung, 

But unheeded the satrap hurried by, 

’Mid the clarion-shout and the foeman’s cry, 

For a seraph-train from their spheres bad come, 

To bear him away to the spirit-home. ^ 

“Go, Philip’s son, where the orient sea, 

Bounds the pathless flight of men,” said he, 
u And plant thy foot on the richest gem 
That Poms wears in his diadem— 

There are visions yon, of a dark eclipse, 

And the signet-stamp that shall press thy lips— 

Thy death-steed waits with a charger’s rein, 
Farewell! I shall meet thee soon again !” 

Fresh fruits were brought to the funeral-pile, 

And the old man gazed with a vacant smile. 

As the reeds of his bamboo couch were spread 
With garlands to pillow his weary head, 

And amid sweet flowers, in the angry fire, 

Unmoved he sank on the fragrant pyre, 

For the legend taught him thus to die, 

For the myrtle bowers of a lovelier sky. 

* * * * e * 

But mark the sleep of the mighty one, 

On his bannered couch at Babylon! 

Ab! strange, in his dream, seems the pictured group, 
Of his war-worn chiefs and mounted troop, 

Bringing each the gift of a soldier's tear, 

To the flowret-pall of a warrior’s bier! 

’Twas the spell of death—and the Monarch knew, 
That the words of his prophet-sire were true. 

H. W. N. 

* Calanus was a celebrated Indian philosopher, who followed 
Alexander, the Great, in his expedition to India. Being sick, ia 
his eighty-third year, be ordered a pile to be raised, upon which 
he mounted, decked with flowers nod garlands, to the astonish¬ 
ment of the King and bis army. When the pile was fired, Alex¬ 
ander asked him whether be had any thing to say. “No,”said 
he, “ I shall meet you again, in a very short time!” Alexander 
died three months after, ia Baby 
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AN OPERATION. 


Original. 

AN OPERATION; 

F ROM AN UNPUBLISHED WORK, CALLED THE 
•• ROMANCE OF ANATOMY.’* 

BT J. 8. JONES. 

“ You urge that there is no romance in our profes¬ 
sion.” 

44 To be sure I do; things happen queerly sometimes, 
and we make strange acquaintances in the course of 
our practice, I admit; but that any thing positively 
romantic, as the word is understood, occurs in the 
practice of surgery, I deny.” 

Thus discoursed two young gentlemen who wrote 
M. D. at the end of their names. 

44 Charles,” said the elder of the two, 44 light your 
segar, and listen. Two years before I received my 
degree, the events narrated here occurred.” He opened i 
a portfolio, and commenced reading as follows : ‘ During , 
a period of time occupied by me in a tour through the J 
New England States, in the year 183-, I was on board | 
a steamboat, crowded with passengers. The state of 
Maine had attractions for me, and to one of its towns I 
was destined. Among the many groups that were 
enjoying the sight of the sea in their chosen positions on 
the steamer’s deck, a few hours after our departure, the 
attention of many observers was attracted more par¬ 
ticularly to a family party of three persons—an elderly 
gentleman of intellectual appearance, and two young 
ladies, his daughters;—one an invalid, the other the j 
incarnation of health and beauty. The object of their j 
journey—the restoration of the health of the afflicted j 
one, by change of scene, and the magic potency, in 
many cases of the invigorating sea breeze. Having 
selected a seat near this party, for no motive of listening 
to their discourse; the earnest manner of the elder 
of the ladies prevented any other result, I heard her 
father’s repeated cautions, and ho earnestly entreated 
her to be careful if she remained upon the dock alone. 

4 There is no danger, father,’ said she. 4 1 would 
not wish to live, if I am ever to be the slave of fear.* 

For the first time, I had become interested in her 
character, and a silent prayer went forth from my 
heart, that her path through life should be guarded 
from any cause for the fear she seemed with all her 
soul to despise. I left the deck os her father ending a 
fresh caution with, * Ellen, my dear, I hope no harm 
will come of your want of care ’-—led the younger sister 
to the cabin below. 

A short time afterwards, while standing near the 
place appointed for the engineer, watching the move¬ 
ments of the complicated machine, with powerful pre¬ 
cision propelling us against wind and tide, some dozen 
miles an hour, on a sudden the engine was stopped in 
obedience to the signal bell, and l heard considerable 
bustle on the deck above. A fishing-boat had attempted 
to cross the track of the steamer, and to avoid collision, 
the abrupt stoppage had been deemed necessary by the 
captain. The fishing-boat passed in safety by, and the 
steamer was again under full steam. As I walked 


leisurely to the after part of the boat, I sow a crowd 
near the ladies’ cabin, and borne in the arms of her 
father, apparently dead, was the young lady whom I bad 
left and who subsequently became an object of intense 
interest to many on board. I hesitated in forcing my 
way to her, supposing that it might be a case of faint¬ 
ing, and there were enough to apply the remedies usual 
on such occasions. After the lapse of a few minutee, 
from the agitated appearance of those who bad accom¬ 
panied the young lady into the cabin, it was evident to 
me that a serious accident had occurred. I entered 
the cabin with the captain, and beheld reclining upon s 
settee, the form of that lovely girl, to all appearance, 
dead, her father and sister bending over her in agony, 
chafing her temples, pressing her white hands, calling 
upon her name in vain, their anguish subsiding in floods 
of tears. Messengers had been despatched to the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the boat, to ascertain if there was among 
the passengers, a surgeon, who could ascertain the 
nature and extent of the injury. No one had yet been 
found. I asked how the accident occurred, and was 
informed that when the boat stopped, the young Indy 
was leaning over the rail of the promenade deck ; the 
passengers anxiously rushing to one side, os the fishing- 
boat passed, caused the steamer to careen, when the 
poor girl fell to the deck below, striking her head upon 
a corner of the chain-box. A medical gentleman entered 
the cabin—a young man entered with him. Upon 
examination, it was found that the skull of the young 
lady was fractured, and every symptom indicated com¬ 
pression of the brain. This intelligence was imparted 
to the unhappy parent of the girl, with the candid 
acknowledgment that her situation was one of ftnmi- 
ment peril. 4 Can nothing he done to save her V said 
the weeping father; the sister had been removed in an 
almost unconscious state from the cabin, and was in the 
care of some of the ladies. The physician replied that 
there was but one hope to rest upon—an operation, 
and that skilfully and speedily performed. ‘ What 
operation?’ said the father, holding her head in his 
hands, and waiting a reply in breathless anxiety. 

* Trepanning,’ quietly responded the physician, and 
briefly explained his meaning. A silence of some dura¬ 
tion ensued. 

* When this dreadful operation is performed, what is 
the chance of recovery ?’ gasped the father, seizing the 
physician by the arm. 

* That must depend upon circumstances, 1 was his 
reply. 

‘ Save her life. Ellen, my child—my child. Poor 
girl, ’tis an awful thing to think of. If, as you say, it 
must be done, for Heaven’s sake lose no time.' 

*1 have no instruments fit for the purpose. Nor 
would I undertake it if I had. It needs a more expe¬ 
rienced hand than mine. I never even saw it done. 
From the books only I know its nature and manner of 
proceeding. 1 

The captain remarked that he had a case of instru¬ 
ments on board the boat; of their purposes he was 
ignorant. The young man who had entered with the 
physician, had been oarefully examining the injury, 
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and requested the captain to procure the instruments, j 
who left the cabin for that purpose. He then addressed ' 
the physician— 4 Sir, should the trepan be at hand, J 
would it not be well to attempt the operation ? In her , 
present state, she must die, unless some aid be promptly 
given. I will assist you.* 

4 Are you a physician f * 

4 No, I am a student of medicine only. I have seen 
the trepan twice used with complete success. I am 
aware *tis a dangerous operation, though easily per¬ 
formed. * 

4 1 shall not undertake it. 1 could not summon 
resolution. I do not profess surgery.* 

4 We are many miles from land, sir. I never per¬ 
formed this or any other operation upon the human 
body. Relying upon my knowledge of anatomy—the 
exigency of the case—-the favorable position of the 
wound, I would not shrink in any attempt to save a 
valuable life. Why should you V 

The captain returned. The case was opened, and 
proved, upon examination, to be a large case of am¬ 
putating instruments, and, fortunately, the trepan and 
its necessary apparatus accompanying them. The i 
father revived from an apparent stupor. The sight j 
of the knives made him shudder. 4 Well,* said he, in j 
a whisper, 4 what is to be done t* 

The young man and the physician were conversing 
inaudibly together for a moment. 4 No, sir,* replied 
the physician. 4 Nothing in the world would induce 
me to attempt it. Having no confidence in my own 
power, you know, sir, it is not likely that 1 should suc¬ 
ceed.* 

4 If you were not on board the boat, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, and at the request of those interested, I 
would attempt it. Be it understood that you refuse, 
and if her father will trust me, I will save her if I can. 
Captain, you know me. I can have none but good 
motives.’ 

The father had listened. The calm and cool manner 
of the young student weighed much in his favor. After 
a look at his child, who still seemed in the sleep of 
death, the lpw, peculiar breathing sound, attendant 
upon such cases, being the only sign of life, and sure 
symptom of the nature of the hurt, he took the young 
man’s hand and said, 4 Do what you think best. Save 
her if you can; God help you.* He kissed her, and 
walked away, checking the emotion, and repeating the 
prayer for her safety. 

A request was made for all those whose aid was not 
necessary, to retire from the cabin, which was, of 
course, complied with. The physician, to his credit be 
it spoken, remained to assist in an act which he dared 
not be a principal in. The instruments having been 
carefully arranged, and every thing that prudence could 
suggest, attended to, the young lady was placed upon a 
table to undergo this fearful operation. There was, to 
her, no dread. She could feel no pain. Sensation, to 
her, was a lost faculty. But the loss of self-possession 
in the operator- a lack of knowledge and judgment 
in the critical moment, might make of the instrument 
used to save a life, a weapon of sure destruction. The 


physician secured her head in a position most conve¬ 
nient, the student removed from the injured spot the 
golden curls, as he took the scalpel in his hand to make 
the necessary incision through the integuments. *Twas 
evident success would attend his efforts. His hand 
trembled not, his eye quailod not. In a moment a part 
of the scalp was dissected up—the bone was visible— 
the saw about to do its work. Such silence—a frightful 
wound appeared, and though inflicted upon one who 
felt not the edge of the knife, still it called forth a 
terrible feeling of suspense. But a short time had been 
occupied by the young operator, when, removing a 
piece of the skull of a circular form, the brain, with its 
thousand vessels distended with blood, showed plainly 
through its covering membrane. Her father had 
walked about tho cabin, not daring to look in the direc¬ 
tion in which his child was lying. After various 
attempts to speak, he turned, saw the blood necessarily 
lost, trickling down her livid cheek, and covering, in its 
course, the loose locks that had been spared. 4 Is she 
alive? do not answer me—still I must ask—Ellon, 
Ellen.* 

Expressions like these escaped from his lips, in tones 
of heart-sinking despair. No attention was paid to 
him by the operator, who was proceeding to the last 
stages of his task, with as firm a hand and determined 
heart, as if the instruments were acting upon marble. 
A moment’s pause for reflection and consultation, had 
enabled him to decide upon an important point. Apply¬ 
ing a lever to the depressed portion of the skull, it was 
with some difficulty raised, and signs of returning con¬ 
sciousness were evident. She moved her hands, raised 
them to her head. The eye of the sufferer rosumed 
its natural office, and from her lips came the words of 
transport— 4 FatherI am safe! I’m better!* The 
transition from apparent dcoth to life, so sudden, was 
like the charms of tho magician’s art. Overcome by 
the change, her father sank into a chair, and was not 
disturbed ’till the proper dressings were applied, and 
the operation pronounced complete. The party were 
soon after landed at the town where I intended spend¬ 
ing some days, and with the young surgeon, I assisted 
in her removal to the carriage. ‘ For days he attended 
her constantly, and her complete recovery was tho 
result. Is there not something romantic in this ?’* 

44 No, it’s what might be called an interesting case, 
and its equal may be found in any of your published 
lectures by distinguished professors of surgery.” 

44 Well, it’s an odd way to be introduced to a wife. 
You'll allow that, I suppose.” 

44 Why, yes, one would hardly suppose that cutting a 
hole in the cranium of a young lady, was the way to 
win her heart.” 

44 It was in this case, at any rate. The fair-haired 
lady 1 introduced you to yesterday, the wife of my 
friend who, you know, is no doctor, was the 

heroine of my romance. I had the story from the 
M. D. who was present on the occasion. And her 
father has given him, with her, a fortune. That lock 
of hair you saw braided in the broach yon so much 
admired in his bosom, was the one cut from Ellen’s 
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head, previous to the operation, and which he prizes 
beyond the jewels that encompass it. Now what say 
you to the romance of our profession ?” 

“Say,” yawned the junior M. D., “why, that such 
things don’t happen every day. Why is not your friend 
one of us ?” 

“ He is, in all but the name, possessing the qualities 
necessary to excel in the practice of the healing art, an 
honor to society, delighting to do good, enjoying the 
felicity of domestic life with a companion won from the 
grave, by the knowledge of a splendid science, and the 
courageous exercise of its principles. Is not his reward 
the continuation of a true romance?” 

Boston, 1841. 


Original. 

LOVE’S VISIONS FADE. 

BT J. O. CUMMING. 


Atxs ! thou’st gane awa’, Mary, 
Thou’st gane awa’ frae me; 

The rose has left thy mossy cheek, 

The love-light’s left thine e’e. 

Thy hinny mou has ceased to breathe 
Its loved notes in my ear; 

And all around with silent tongue, 
Proclaims that thou’rt not here. 

Ah! who could tell the joyous hopes 
That swelled my grateful heart, 

When all I loved on earth was mine, 
And mine—no more to part. 

For fancy could not breathe the thought 
That we could severed be; 

That death’s cold finger could allure, 
Thy fairy form from me. 

But ah, alas! Time tells sad tales, 

He lures us o’er life’s path, 

Strewing wild flowers along our way— 
Flowers that no fragrance hath. 

The blossoms which we cherish now, 

A poisoned chalice bear; 

The blessings which we value now, 

Ere night bring grief or care. 

My Mary loved, and I, too, loved, 

But ah, these visions fled; 

She, like a snow-wreath, left my gaze; 
Love gave a tear instead. 

So end the dreams of life; then why 
After its pleasures thirst? 

The brightest flowers the soonest fade. 
The fairest forms die first. 


Original. 

POOR RELATIONS; OR, ’36 AND ’40. 

BT EMMA C. EMBURY. 

“Drive to Mrs. Grantham’s,” said Mrs. Harley, as 
she issued from one of the fashionable Broadway stores, 
and entered her splendid carriage. In a few minutes 
the velvet-covered steps were again let down, and she 
stood at the door of her friend, with her card-case 
already half opened in her hand, well knowing that it 
would be in requisition, as she had just seen Mrs. 
Grantham amid a group of ladies in the crowded prome¬ 
nade. “Wait here ’till I return; I am going to pay 
another visit,” said she, as the footman threw open the 
carriage door. With stately step she walked onward 
until she reached the nearest intersecting street, then 
drawing her veil closely over her face, and quickening 
her pace, she turned the corner, and was lost to the 
view of her watchful servants. 

“ I thought so,” said the liveried coachman with a 
knowing leer; “ where do you think Mrs. Harley has 
gone, Wilson ?” 

“ How should I know ?” was tl»e careless reply. 

“ She’s gone to see her old aunt who keeps school in 
one of these up-town streets.” 

“ Oh, ho ! is that tho gome ? poor relations ! Well, 
I am glad that she has too much regard for her horses 
to let them stand at the door of a beggarly school- 
madam.” 

Quite unconscious of the remarks of her saucy 
domestics, who assumed the privilege of conjecturing 
the truth at most inconvenient seasons, Mrs. Harley 
hurried on, and, after several turns and windings, taken 
to avoid publicity, found the place she sought. Her 
loud knock having procured her instant admission, she 
was ushered into an apartment, which could scarcely 
fail to awaken some early associations in the heart of 
the woman of fashion, for every article of its simple 
furniture had been familiar to her childhood. The tall 
thin china jars which adorned the narrow chiraneypiece 
—the still taller silver candlesticks beside them—the 
cumbrous mahogany chairs, with the clean but faded 
chintz covers—the strait-backed sofa—the spider-legged 
tea-table, all were old friends. Even the worsted- 
worked tea-kettle holder, its original colors now blen¬ 
ded in one dusky tint, held its accustomed place on one 
side of the fire; while a fly-brush of peacock’s feathers, 
an exact counterpart of the one whose hundred eyes 
hod been the wonder of her childhood, still hung in t he 
comer. Many a happy hour had Mrs. Harley spent in 
the very room where she now’ stood as a stranger, and 
in spite of herself, her feelings softened as memory 
retraced her by-past life. The entrance of the mistress 
of this old-fashioned mansion, only served to revive 
with still greater vividness her recollections of the past, 
for in the mild countenance of Mrs. Wilkinson, she 
beheld the same kind expression which had won her 
childish affection. The years that had stolen the bloom 
from the cheek of the votary of fashion, and had robbed 
her form of its pliant grace, had left scarcely a trace of 
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their progress on the elder Indy. Her tall thin figure ji 
still retained its perpendicularity, and time had only] 
deepened the furrows which grief had early traced upon > 
her brow. Her closely-cut black silk dress—the square ! 
of thin muslin pinned with so much precision over her 
bosom—her highbrowned cap, with its neotly-crimped 
border, and the smooth braids of silver-sprinkled hair 
which crossed her high forehead, all were in exact 
resemblance to the picture traced upon Mrs. Harley’s f 
memory some twenty years earlier. j 

44 1 have como to ask you to pass the day with me.' 
aunt,” said Mrs. Harley, assuming her blandest tone in | 
answer to Mrs. Wilkinson’s polito but cold salutation. 

44 Your duties, and my constant engagements, prevent 
us from meeting as often as we ought, but I am deter¬ 
mined, for the future, to arrange some plan by which 
we can have more of your society.” 

41 Your determination comes too late, madam,” said 
the old lady, while a slight flush crossed her pale 
cheek; 44 had my duties and your engagements been 
the only barriers between hs, they might have been 
easily removed. The true obstacles have been some- I 
what more insurmountable, and yet methinks even the j 
distinction between poverty and riches might have been j 
overlooked in favor of your few surviving relatives.” 

44 Nay, aunt, you wrong me,” said Mrs. Harley. 44 1 | 
am sure l have never failed in respect towards you.” i 

44 No; you have managed to treat me with total neg-: 
leef, and yet, to be perfectly respectful, if, by any I 
chance, we accidentally met. However, I wish not to j 
reproach you, Caroline; your way through life has not I 
been as my way, nnd though both of us were nurtured 
in the same home, we have sought very different roads 
to our journey’s end. When your mother—my only 
sister—named you by my name, and gave you into my 
arms as another claimant upon my affections, I received 
you as a precious gift from her hands; and when, two 
years later, she was home to her early grave, you can 
testify to the manner in which I fulfilled my duties to 
the little orphan. But times have altered ; I was then 
prosperous and happy, the wife of a man eminent in his 
profession, and the mother of a lovely family. I am I 
now a lonely widow, compelled to eke out my dimin¬ 
ished means of support by keeping school, and I ought 
not be surprized to find friends changed as well as for¬ 
tune.” 

14 My dear madam, can you suppose your altered cir¬ 
cumstances have hod any influence upon my feelings f” 
exclaimed Mrs. Harley, in well-dissembled surprize. 

44 1 do not speak from vague supposition only, Caro¬ 
line; I know what I say. When my daughter and 
myself undertook the charge of a private boarding- 
school, you gradually dropped all intimacy with us, for 
you had grown rich, as we had declined in fortunes, and 
you began to feel that the presence of 4 poor relation* ’ 
might be rather inconvenient. When your daughter 
left the nursery, she was transferred to one of those 
pests of modern society, a fashionable boarding-school, 
not so much on account of my antiquated method of 
imparting real knowledge, instead of superficial accom¬ 
plishments, as because the relationship between * us -i 
36 


would seem degrading in the eyes of the world. Nay, 
you have even denied that relationship when questioned 
on the subject, and I therefore can have no confidence 
iu professions of regard.” 

The self-possession of Mrs. Harley quite failed her 
as she listened to these bitter truths. Her brow crim¬ 
soned, and she bit her lips as she replied, 44 Well, aunt, 
you have chosen to misunderstand my motives, and 
reject my good will.” 

44 No, Caroline, I do not reject your good will, but I 
cannot consent to accept your civilities 5 if I can serve 
you in any way, 1 am ready, but do not come to me 
with hollow professions. Y.ou have doubtless visited 
me on business, this morning; let us therefore discuss 
it as strangers, or, at least, mcro acquaintances.” 

Nothing but Mrs. Harley’s strong desire to acquire 
some information on a subject which nearly interested 
her, could have induced her to hear her aunt’s severe 
remarks. She, however, repressed the angry feelings 
which rose within her breast, and with the bland cour¬ 
tesy for which she was remarkable, replied, 44 It shall 
he as you wish, madam; I will no longer proffer any 
claim of kindred, but if it he not contrary to your ideas 
of propriety, will you b« so good as to afford me some 
information respecting the character and temper of a 
young lady now under your charge? I mean Miss 
Eveline Morris,” 

Mrs. Wilkinson looked surprized. Mrs. Harley con¬ 
tinued, 44 1 did intend to include her in the invitation 
which I just had the pleasure of offering to you, and the 
pain of hearing you reject; of course I wish my ques¬ 
tions concerning her to be considered in the light of a 
confidential communication, and I should be unwilling 
to have the interest I take in her made public.” 

44 Will you oblige me by making known the reasons 
for such inquiry ?” asked Mrs. Wilkinson. 

44 Why, to tell you the truth, it is on my daughter’s 
account that I feel interested in the child. Major 
Morris visits us very frequently, and I think is strongly 
disposed to admire my beautiful Mary.” 

44 Major Morris T” exclaimed Mrs. Wilkinson; 44 par¬ 
don my surprize, Caroline, but if I retain my recollec¬ 
tion of the very lovely little girl whom I once saw with 
you, she can scarcely be more than eighteen years of 
age, while the major is certainly past forty.” 

44 You are quite right, aunt,” replied Mrs. Harley, in 
her most dulcet tones. 44 Mary is just eighteen, but 
the major is a very young-looking man, and possesses 
many advantages/’ 

44 He is rich and fashionable, you mean, Caroline.” 

41 It would certainly be a brilliant match for Mary; 
he is very distinguished in society.” 

44 He is more than that, or I am much mistaken in 
him,” said Mrs. Wilkinson, warmly. 44 He is a man 
of high-toned feelings, of elevated character, and of fine 
talents. I run not surprized that he should seek a 
second marriage, for I doobt whether his first was a 
very happy one, but it is strange he should choose so 
young a wife.” 

44 Mary is very boauriftil, aunt, and I have taken great 
pains to destroy in her mind those youthful illusions 
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which so often interfere with the prudent calculations ] 
of parents.’* j 

44 What do you mean by youthful illusions ?” 

11 Oh, those romantic ideas of love in a cottage, and 
disinterested affection, which generally till a girl’s head j 
when she first enters society, and often induce her to | 
throw herself away upon some penniless fellow with | 
black whiskers and a sentimental smile. Mary, though J 
so young, has as much discretion as if she was thirty, j 
She never reads novels, and her knowledge of the world 
is derived entirely from my experience. It has been ^ 
my object to make her understand society as it actually 
exist*. My own preconceived fancies of worldly happi¬ 
ness have given me some bitter hours, and I wished to 
save her from the pain which we all suffer, when our 
early dreams fade into reality.” 

There was a touch of feeling in Mrs. Harley’s manner 
which softened the stern old lady. 44 Take care, Caro¬ 
line,” said she, 44 lest in destroying the romance which 
grows up in the heart of every woman, you do not foot 
up the generous impulses which are ever entwined with 
it. She who enters upon life endowed with warm and 
enthusiastic feelings, must necessarily encounter many 
sorrows, but that very discipline of grief renders her 
more capable of bearing her burden meekly ; of sympa¬ 
thizing with the afflicted, of practising the disinterested 
kindness which is a peculiar privilege, and, in a word, 
of performing those feminine duties which are designed j 
to make her a help, meet for man. I do not admire a! 
calculating spirit in youth. It is so unnatural, so | 
unsuited to the unsuspecting innocence which ought I 
always to characterize that bright season of life, that, 
schoolmistress as I am, I would rather see the errors 
of a generous mind, than the undeviating propriety of 
a perfectly selfish one, which is always correct from 
motives of interest.” 

44 Well, aunt, for my part, I think those happiest who 
allow their affections to run in the freeest channels.” 

44 Those are happiest who, having the greatest num - 1 
her of duties to do, perform them best. A woman is | 
blest in proportion as she ministers to the happiness of 
others; she may have more sorrows, more calls upon 
her sympathy, but she has also more sources of enjoy¬ 
ment; for she thus exercises all her faculties—all her 
affections—and in this exercise consists the secret of 
woman’s happiness.” 

44 1 dare say you aro right, madam,” said Mrs. 
Harley, politely, suppressing a yawn, 44 but now let us 
talk of Eveline Morris. If Mary is to be her step¬ 
mother, as I hope she is, I should like to know how the 
young lady may be best managed.” 

44 Managed! how I detest the word,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Wilkinson, warmly; a child should never be 
managed. Management implies finesse, and trickery, 
and concealment, neither of which arc necessary in the 
guidance of children. I have taught school for twenty 
years, and have never found one who could not compre¬ 
hend and appreciate plain, honest dealing. Teach 
young persons with candor, kindness and resolution, 
and you will never study the art of management.” 


44 Is Miss Eveline accustomed to the exercise of her 
own will ?” 

44 Yes, when she wills to do right, and when she is 
wrong, a w ord of remonstrance is sufficient to subdue 
her. Eveline Morris must be governed only by the 
gentle influence of the affections, for although to kind- 
I ness she is as docile as a lamb, she would be utterly 
! untameable by harsh and severe treatment. But are 
I you sure Major Morris is in love with your daughter ?” 

44 1 wish I van certain of that fact, my dear madam; 
but I do not despair of seeing him so; he admires the 
fresh and youthful beauty for which she is remarkable, 
he is charmed with the simplicity of manners which I 
have taken such pains to teach her, and I think, with 
proper discretion on our parts, he may be led on to form 
a serious attachment. Excuse me for trespassing so 
long upon your valuable time,” continued Mrs. Harley, 
looking at her watch. 44 So you will not be persuaded 
to bring your young pupil to dine with me to-morrow 1” 
The old lady coldly answered in the negative. 44 Well, 
good morning! the next time I call, I will bring Mary 
with me, to make the acquaintance of Miss Morris.” 

Mr*. Harley hurried away, and as she regained her 
carriage, *ho threw herself hack upon the silken cushions 
with a feeling of discomfort such as she did not often 
experience. 44 Thank Heaven,” thought she, 44 that 
long lecture is at an end; the old lady has passed away 
an hour, and yet contrived to give me no actual informa- 
| tion about this Eveline Morris; I dare say Mary will 
| have troublo enough with her, unless her father can be 
persuaded to keep her at school.” 

Perhaps the manamvreing mamma w'ould have felt 
less sanguine in her schemes if she could have taken a 
peep into a certain back parlor, where sat the hand¬ 
some and stately Major Morris, holding the hand of a 
deliente and graceful woman, in whose intellectural 
countenance tho 4 freshness of youthful beauty * had 
long since given place to more lasting charms. He 
admired the beautiful Mary Harley, as he would have 
done a fine picture, but if ho thought of her at all, it 
was only ns a child, in comparison with himself. He 
was the friend of her father, without having the slightest 
idea of becoming the lover of the daughter, for his good 
sense taught him, that in making a second choice, his 
age, and the future welfare of his child should be taken 
into consideration. This he had done ; and even while 
Mrs. Harley was condescending to visit her poor rela¬ 
tions, in order to further her plans with regard to tho 
rich widower, he had taken the liberty of calling upon 
one of those humble relatives, with the offer of his 
heart and band. In less than three months after 
the doublo interview, the fashionable world were all 
surprized by the announcement of the major’s marriage 
He had learned to estimate the true character of women, 
and despising the allurements of fashion, he hod chosen 
the modest, unpretending daughter of Mrs. Wilkinson 
—the poor relation of the aspiring Mrs. Harley. The 
close of the memorable year of •—-3(i, the year of bub¬ 
bles, as it may emphatically be called, fouud the m^jor 
and his pleasant family circle enjoying the rational 
pleasures of Parisian life, while it left Mrs. Harley 
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planning new schemes for the advancement of her 
daughter, and vainly regretting her neglect of her ‘ poor 
relations .* 

It was in the spring of 1840 when Major Morris 
returned to his native land. His daughter had grown 
up into an elegant and graceful girl, his wife had 
realized all his anticipations of domestic happiness, 
and he had learned to love old Mrs. Wilkinson with 
almost filial affection. They formed a united and affec¬ 
tionate family, studying the comfort of each other, and 
thus contributing most effectually to their own. They 
returned to take up their residence in the city of their 
birth, and the major’s first care was to select such a ! 
dwelling as might become his permanent place of 
abode. He found no difficulty in procuring such. | 
Many a splendid mansion, which, at his departure, was j 
filled with aspiring and wealthy families, now stood 
untenanted and lonely in their magnificence. The 
spirit of speculation had proved itself but a juggling 
fiend—the gold which men had fancied within their 
grasp, like fairy treasure, had returned to its origi- 
n al worthlessness, and the millionaire of —’36, was the 
bankrupt of—’40. 

Among others who had put in the sickle at harvest- 
time, and reaped only tares, was Mr. Harley. Tempted 
by the opportunity of making a fortune in a night, he , 
forgot that things of such gourdlike growth may wither i 
even as quickly. Neglecting the business which was | 
gradually heaping up wealth within his coffers, he I 
threw himself into the midst of stock and land specula¬ 
tions, entering heart and hand into all the gambling 
schemes of the wildest projectors. We smile at the 
credulity of those who, in the olden time, ruined them¬ 
selves, and beggared their children, by their insane | 
quest of the philosopher’s stone; but will not posterity 
regard with the same contemptuous pity the mad and |l 
headlong career which the men of our own time have j 
followed, in their pursuit of wealth T We were smitten | 
with avarice as with a pestilence—the strong and the j 
weak—the wise and the ignorant—the virtuous and the ! 
depraved—all fell victims to the plaguo, and many an ; 
untimely grave—many a broken heart, which * brokenly j 
lives on,’ remains to attest the fearful ravages of the 
disease. 

Mr. Harley had risked all f and lost. From a con¬ 
dition of affluence and splendor, he was cast headlong | 
into beggary. Every thing was gone—his money—his 
credit—even his character, as a man of honor, was lost, 
in his vain attempt to sustain himself, and in the very 
crisis of his misfortunes, he was found lying dead on 
the floor of his counting-rooin. He had died in a fit of , 
apoplexy, produced by intense mental distress, but the 
good natured world, of course, suggested that an event j 
so judiciously timed, could scarcely be a natural one, j 
and thus the cloud of suspicion rested even upon the 
grave of the unhappy bankrupt. Major Morris sought 1 
in vain to discover the retreat of the bereaved family. 
Whether from pride, or some accidental cause, they had | 
left no trace of their course after the final sale of all! 
their furniture and effects, and Mrs. Wilkinson, whose |, 


sense of past wrongs had long since been forgotten in 
sympathy for their misfortunes, in vain lamented her 
ignorance of their condition. 

Some months had passed away, when Mrs. Wilkin¬ 
son, having occasion to employ a sempstress, received 
information from a person who kept a sort of haber¬ 
dashery store, that she could not perform a greater act 
of charity, than by giving her work to a lady who 
lodged in the upper part of her house. Upon further 
inquiry, Mrs. Wilkinson ascertained that the person 
whom she was required to employ, lived alone, in great 
seclusion, and that her name w'as never mentioned to 
the ladies who gave her work. “ The work is left with 
me, ma’am,” said the woman,” and I am responsible 
for it; but the lady docs not want to be known; I 
believe she was once very rich, and 6he is afraid some 
of her acquaintances will remember her.” 

“Has she a daughter?” inquired Mrs. Wilkinson. 

“She has, ma’am, but the unnatural creature has 
left her mother, and gone off with a young Frenchman, 
who took a fancy to her pretty face.” 

“ Was she very handsome.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, but she was no better than a beautiful 
wax figure—she did not seem to care for any body, and 
all she did was to dress herself in all the little finery 
she could get, and sit by the window to attract the 
attention of the gentlemen. Her mother was almost 
killed by her desertion, but it did not destroy the poor 
lady’s pride; I believe she has gone without a dinner 
many a time, because she was too proud to let any one 
know her poverty.” 

Mrs. Wilkinson’s interestwas excited, and she insisted 
on being allowed to visit the nameless lady. In spite of 
the remonstrances of the kind-hearted shopkeeper, she 
made her way up the narrow stairs, and in the misera¬ 
ble apartment, found, as she had expected, her bereaved 
and impoverished niece. 

Mrs. Morris did not insult her unhappy cousin by 
calling to see her in her carriage, nor yet did she make 
her way by stealth to the abode of poverty. A comfor¬ 
table home, a competent provision for her comfort were 
provided, and then Mrs. Wilkinson conducted her 
daughter to the presence of her relative, whose claims 
to kindred were not now disavowed. Doubtless, of all 
the parties, Mrs. Harley felt, w’ith the most acuteness, 
the difference between poor relations in ’36 and ’40. 

ABUSE OF POWER. 

WHfcitsvKR men have been intrusted with an unlimi¬ 
ted power, they have never failed to abuse it; pride, 
which increases in proportion to the homage it receives, 
ignorance and sensuality give them the idea that they 
are a superior order of beings, and fill them with absurd 
notions of their high dignity and importance. What¬ 
ever may be the civil or military talents of the first 
monarchs, their descendants have ceased to be either 
wise or brave, as soon as their subjects were sufficiently 
bended to the yoke, and accustomed to admit the claim, 
without insisting upon the condition.—-Thomas Day . 
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SKELETON ESSAYS; 

OR, LACONICS ON LITERATURE, LAW, MOnALS, ETC. 

SY THE AUTHOR OT 1 GUY RIVERS,' * THE YEMAMEE,' 1 KINSMAN,' 
ETC., ETC. 

Government Tinkers .—The world is full of Govern¬ 
ment makers, as if the making of governments were a 
less difficult matter, requiring less genius and thought, 
than the invention of machinery. Philosophers—so 
called—in their closets; and politicians along the high¬ 
ways, are continually concocting; and yet there is no 
success—no stability! But here lies the grand point of 
difficulty. The statesman who expects stability in his 
forms of government, while the people themselves are 
daily advancing to new conquests in mind, morals, and 
machinery, might as well be an antediluvian. He 
certainly is no statesman for his day. Hence the absur¬ 
dity, which we daily witness, of self-complacent poli¬ 
ticians, who arc continually insisting upon their superior 
pretensions to govern the present, because of their 
superior familiarity with the past. The true governor 
for the present is one who has gone beyond it in its 
own tendencies. The essential properties of a govern¬ 
ment nrc those which accord with the habits, the neces¬ 
sities and the conditions of the people—-which refer not 
to the stook from which they sprung, nor to the lubors 
which they have already achieved; but to those, of 
which, under the stimulating presence of their peculiar 
gcniu9, they are still capable of achieving. It is because 
of the stationary character of their governments that 
nations decline and finally perish. It is a law of nature 
that we should retrograde the moment wc cease to go 
forward. We should always bew-are of that fatal delu¬ 
sion which makes us fancy we are perfect. There is no 
progress, no improvement after that! There is, or 
should be, a daily revolution going on in all human 
affairs, or the wheels of a nation become choked, and 
tbo body-politic stagnates; at the same time, caution 
must be taken that, in avoiding one, we do not fall into 
the other extreme. There is such a thing as firing one’s 
vehicle by the too rapid motion of its wheels. 

Popular Institutions .—The laws and institutions of 
a people, while they oontemplate the probable destinies 
of that people, and the performances of which they are 
capable, must, at the same time, suit and address them¬ 
selves to their existing condition. No government can 
be durable, the people of which are not prosperous! 
We hold this to be inevitable. It does not absolutely 
need, in order that this result should be reached, that 
the government, per $e , should be in any respect defec¬ 
tive. It may be, in all respects, & very perfect and 
symmetrical machine. Its grand defect lies in its want 
of fitness. It is enough that it does not suit the people, 
A benevolent government may be a curse, while a 
tyranny in turn may be a blessing. These terms are 
simply conditional. In a certain condition of the He¬ 
brews, God gave them rulers who scourged their vices 
by the exercise of others more atrocious, The sins of 


many were chastised by the superior despotism of the 
one! At another period, when they were better pre¬ 
pared for tbe advent of a higher truth, and a more lovely 
civilization, he vouchsafed them Christ! I suspect that 
Cornelius Sylla knew, much better than the historians, 
what sort of lows suited the Roman people in the turbu¬ 
lent days of the Marian faction. In those days, Tarquin 
would be a more suitable ruler than Numa Pompilius. 
Such a man as Caius Marius would have been spurned 
from the Comitia in the primitive times of the Republic 
—when the public virtues were yet in the full vigor of 
their youth, and the popular mind had not been corrup¬ 
ted by the introduction of foreign luxuries and the 
capricious despotism of standing armies. Yet, Marius 
and Sylla, monsters of cruelty though they were, had, 
respectively, their beneficial uses. Tyranny, in fact, 
wherever it successfully establishes itself, is the neces¬ 
sary gTowth of a rank moral condition of tbe people; 
and, even where it does not establish itself, but merely 
starts up at periods to provoke uproar and to be cut 
down without struggle, it is yet beneficently provided, 
that it may keep the people constantly watchful of their 
virtues and constantly solicitous in their protection. 
The rank weeds that poison the fields of the farmer, 
having no obvious uses, may be, in like manner, put 
there, in order that he may be compelled to industry, 
and kept from flagging over his daily tasks. The cases 
are strict moral parallels, and of most valuable counsel. 
The histories of nations present us with the same corres¬ 
ponding truths ; and we must conclude, therefore, among 
other things, that we make our own tyrannies—we are, 
substantially, our own tyrants. 

“Thu* sre wc ulave* and victim*. Thu* wc make 
The Tyrant who o’ercome* u*. He i» hot 
The creature of our w«ni—erowitip at need— 

The ftcourjro that whips u* for decaying virtue, 

And chaxien* to reform us!” 

It will be difficult to find, in the history of any nation, 
where the people ore moved by the virtues of thrift and 
industry, the case of a successful tyranny, even for the 
briefest period. If this be the fact, what follows from 
it 1 Many things, indeed, each valuable in its place to 
know—but one thing in particular—which is—that tbe 
overthrow of the individual tyrant, does, by no means, 
imply tbe overthrow of the tyranny. There is a succes¬ 
sion, as regular as it is certain, so long as tbe people 
themselves remain the same. The tyrant is but the 
representative form of the tyranny—on embodyment to 
the eye of that rank despotism which was foul and 
festering in each man’s heart. Until that be purged out, 
the tyranny runs on and must prevail. We have a great 
deal of the patriotism of Brutus in the murder of Caesar ! 
Yet, of what avail to Roman freedom was that death¬ 
blow which Brutus struck in the Capital ?—a death-blow 
not to tbo oppression but to its simple and natural agent! 
The answer to this question is a wholesome commentary. 
It is furnished by the long and ghastly line of tbe 
Cwsars—none half so noble as the original whom they 
had slain—which followed, with the certainty of upward- 
flying sparks—an armed and bloody host, more awful 
than that which gloomed and glared upon the seared 
eye-balls of Macbeth! That very blow of Brutus helped 
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to perpetuate the tyranny. The work had to be done 
by meaner workmen—mere butcher*—bad men—stocks 
and stones, but they had a will and passions of their own 
which kept them busy. The death of Julius Ciesar 
facilitated the progress of tyranny—at least, deprived it 
of all its grace and nobleness, and, still more decidedly, 
of its humanities! 

Money, and the Working-Man .—The working-man is 
the only substantial citizen. The nation is strong in pro¬ 
portion to the number of its working-men. Every institu¬ 
tion which tends to diminish the amount of positive per¬ 
formance in a nation—which goes to lessen the grand 
result of human labor—is an evil institution! Such are, 
necessarily, all. stock companies, which, from being 
agents of social industry, become primary conditions; 
and divert, from their legitimate tasks, the minds and 
energies of a population which it thence renders super¬ 
fluous. There is in our country a very prevalent distaste 
for labor. We loathe and despise the severer tasks of 
that industry which removes mountains and fills the 
desert with fruits and blossoms. Our people prefer to 
be lawyers, doctors, divines, and tradesmen} and hence 
the enormous disproportion between the number that we 
have, and the number that wo require, v of those agents 
of the producer, who contribute nothing to the national 
stock. Society is very much like a bee-hive. If the 
drones are allowed to remain, even if they do not pro¬ 
pagate, the hive will very quickly become empty. Per¬ 
haps, the most fearful sign to the patriot in our times, is 
the singular dependence which we exhibit upon foreign 
labor. There is a morbid vanity at work among us, 
which seems indeed, to be the only thing that does work 
to its utmost—which makes us revolt at those necessary 
tasks of the fields and highways, without duly grappling 
with which, society must continue to lose, day by day, 
more and more, of its wholesome characteristics. In 
our day, the cry is— 14 want of money.” The proper 
subject of complaint is a want of industry. We have 
money enough in proportion to our need, in proportion 
to our industry; but not enough in proportion to our 
profligacy and vain pretence! Perhaps, it is owing to 
our having so much money, or so much that had the look 
of money, and was believed to be money, that we are 
now suffering and complaining. Money is one of the 
most dangerous of all social possessions! There are 
very few people who know properly how to make use of 
it. Most persons not accustomed to its use, become 
gamblers with it; and the Americans, being a new and 
consequently a poor people, were, of all others, least 
prepared to use it judiciously. In many respects the 
Spaniards were the richest people in the world. They 
are now among the most degraded. The one condition 
came from the other. By the discovery and conquest of 
South America, they had suddenly come into possession 
of a power, gigantic almost beyond all others, which they 
knew not bow to manage. Take the youthful heir of an 
old miser—one, whom the sordid stinginess of the sire 
has, while he lived, kept in the most contracted limits 
of a slavish economy. Let him be free among the hoards 
of which he has only dreamed before, and mark with 


what studious industry' he dissipates them. It is, indeed, 
a subject of boast with him, that he does so—as expen¬ 
sive living, in our days, has become a subject of. boast 
with us. 44 May be I did’nt bum it while it lasted !” was 
the chuckling reply of a profligate, borO to fortune, when 
one of his friends condoled with him upon its loss. This 
miserable creature fancied, while he spoke, that he. was 
on object of admiration to all by-standeiV. A people 
may become profligate, even as an individual*, for 
excesses are periodically epidemic. The American 
people have been profligate even in this fnshion. For 
the last ten years we have presented the spectacle of an 
entire nation, 44 kumming it/' in like manner with the 
silly heir, and with like consequences. It is something, 
however, which encourages ns hopefully for the future, 
that our 44 kumming" is no longer a subject, with us, of 
congratulatory chuckle. We shall cease to 44 kym it,” 
I suspect, for some ten years to come—but tbe -periodi¬ 
cal return of the epidemic is tolerably certain, unless wo 
learn to respect money less and labor more. Meanwhile, 
our moralists will be eloquent from the house-tops. We 
shall have prate enough against speculation, until the 
rabid fit comes on; and then, 44 hey, presto, for the 
world in a string again!” Seriously, our levity of 
character is a great evil in our moral constitution. It 
cannot be otherwise, until labor becomes more a native 
than it is. We must shut up our shops—six in every 
seven at least—the seventh is adequate to all the traffio 
necestenry—and go back to the deserted fields, and make 
our own potatoes and learn to dig them for ourselves. 
How many good farmers have the last ten yean con¬ 
verted into bankrupt tradesmen and bad men! 

Moral Courage.— All virtue, to have any real value, 
must be coupled with a certain degree of courage. We 
must be bold and resolute, to do what we think neces- 
sary to be done. Nay, more—we must be bold enough 
to admit that we are only what we are! This calls for 
no small share of moral courage. Very few men, iq 
modern times, possess it. There are very few honest 
enough to admit that they cannot afford to do whatever 
may be done by their neighbors. How seldom do wo 
hear one confess his inabilty to buy this or indulge in 
that luxury. This miserable cowardice, the sole pro¬ 
geny of vnnity, runs through the whole circle of society. 
The miserable trinket* which decorate our persons ^ the 
riotous and lavish modes of living; the constant changes 
of dress and furniture; the costliness of the materials 
used for both; these, with a thousand other heads of 
ex]>enditure, are almost universal sins ! The conceited 
husband operates upon 'change, and fancies that he is 
about to become the recipient of untold floods of treasure, 
simply because he has nodded his head, or raised bis 
finger at the happy moments! The poor moral butterfly, 
his wife, assumes that the flood is already pouring in 
upon her; the son immediately rates himself as the heir 
of a millionaire; the daughter is proverbial as the favorite 
of another; and what shall set a limit to the money- 
follies, and world-follies, and social-follies, of all these 
parties ? Nothing but the blight—as certain as frost aft 
the usual seuson—which nips the root of all these pre- 
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cocious mushroom*, and consigns them to a bankruptcy 
which brings with it no shame, and to a poverty which 
finds them without any preparation. The whole life of 
such people is a li e—a nd must continue a hopeless lie, 
until they con recover sufficient moral courage to act out 
the truth and to appear the truth only. But all these 
evils, the very evils of vanity, arise from exaggerations 
of trade; the illusions of which, like those of oriental 
fable, beguile and bewilder, until all the standards of 
comparison, are utterly lost; and the poor dreamer, like 
some painted vessel, with lings dying, and all sails 
spread, rushes on, unconscious, careering, proud, head¬ 
long into the dismal maelstrom, which is a real vortex to 
be found in every human sea. 

Moral. Standards .—While we shall not insist upon 
perfectibility, we are yet satisfied that it is always best 
to consider the human heart as capable of the highest 
policy; as sufficiently comprehensive in its design, and 
sufficiently strong in its original energies, to become, 
after a season, all that which the good wish it may 
become. Human nature not unfrequcntly suffers from 
the low, and too little friendly estimate which we place 
upon it. Its powers are more frequently underrated 
than overrated; and, which is worse, the course of edu¬ 
cation obtaining in general, is calculated rather to keep 
the mind what it has been hitherto, than what, with the 
daily increasing means of improvement, furnished by its 
own untiring exertions, it might readily and with 
moderate diligence, become. The ages should build 
one above another, as we walk above the heads of our 
fathers, until, progress upon progress being considered, 
without seeking to appear impious, we rise with lifted 
foreheads above the vallies, and become in the sight 
thereof, as Gods! 

Times and Souls .—Our customary phrase, speaking 
of the Revolution, describes it as “the time that tried 
men’s souls.” Perhaps we should better describe it as 
the time when souls were to be tried—when there were 
souls—souls of might, and stern purpose, and unbending 
courage. All times are calculated to try men’s souls. I 
Life, itself, is a sort of moral revolution; full of tran- j 
sitions, strifes, exactions, trials; and we only remark 
periods in history by the presence of such superior souls 
as give character to events, and make the trials of times 
subservient to the moral purposes of man. If we look 
at the history of the United States, its moral rather than 
its political history, we shall see that the souls which 
were tried by the American Revolution were the 
unwonted growth of successive centuries. Such souls 
do not spring up, annually, into existence, under those 
regularly recurring laws upon which we build in the 
production of ordinary crops. They are the representa-1 
tives of all that the human mind has been realizing, in 1 
the struggles and toils of long periods before, periods in ; 
which, from the general stagnation of moral purpose, j 
there would seem to have been no souls at all. They I 
seem to be the aggregation of the social strength, the ' 
social intellect, the wisdom and the resolution, which, [ 
scattered in small particles throughout a nation, are 


nothing, and produce nothing, until brought together, for 
sight and performance, in the person of some one strong- 
sou led individual. It was not until four hundred years 
had elapsed of Egyptian bondage, of brick-making with¬ 
out straw, that the wondrous great soul, which, in human 
language, we call Moses, came to the rescue of the 
Hebrews. He was the genius of the nation. He col¬ 
lected into himsf If iu scattered truths. He digested its 
feeble, striving, powerless, and hitherto ineffective 
strengths! He showed himself able to govern and to 
lead them forth, and from the moment of that discovery, 
his people could no longer be enslaved. And so, with 
our Revolutionary souls—our prophets—the men-gods 
who were to guide, and govern, and lead us out of 
bondage. The moment that the colonists could produce, 
from their own scattered population, intellects which 
could contend with those of the oppressor—even as 
Moses contended with the Egyptian priesthood—from 
that moment they were free! Proud are we—proud we 
should be—of those stern, brave, fearless old souls—our 
Moses’, our Aaron’s, our Joshua’s, sous of Nun; ay, and 
our Miriam’s too—high-brow’d, dark-eyed Prophetesses, 
who could sing for us songs of triumph, which were also 
songs of encouragement and progress—when our even¬ 
tide came on, and we stood, doubtful of our course. 
Even burdened with our new freedom—drinking of the 
bitter waters of our Marah! Times for trying souls, 
indeed; but better phrase were, “ souls for trying tiroes” 
—for all times—for, does it matter that those times are 
post—that the men themselves, the prophets, are dead 
and gone? The souls are still with us, they cannot 
pass, we could not loose them if we would! We too 
have our times of trial. God sends us souls again; souls 
that will meet the trial, and overcome it, in stern, long, 
conflict! The conflict, itself, shall be a seasoning for 
souls; in which men-children suck milk of might, and 
grow at length, after repeated seasonings, to be souls 
like those that have vanquished the enemy before. It is 
a miserable spectacle that we sometimes still see, of a 
weak, vast nation, feeble, faint, striving—crying aloud 
because of famine in the wilderness; having no soul to 
guide, no soul to bring them out from bondage, to show 
them the land of promise, to coerce them to the per¬ 
formances by which alone it can be won ! Such were, 
and are, the great nations of this our western continent 
—os we call them, the aboriginal nations! They lived, 
and perished, and never had a soul! What a dreadful 
destiny! And Africa, with her thousand scattered 
nations—will her soul ever arise for her ? will she ever 
see the truth, and feel the truth, and work out the truth 
by the only process—work, work, work! It is a solemn 
inquiry, but we have one like it that more immediately 
concerns ourselves. Even now, America is crying out 
for succor from some strong, appointed soul, who can 
come to her rescue. America, north and south, though 
in different perhaps, both need the succor of some neces¬ 
sary prophet. It is the season of false prophets in both 
countries. False prophets are numerous enough in 
these times, who promise all things and perform nothing. 
There is little hope from the toils of such souls as the 
Saint Anna’s, the Bustamenti’s, the Guerrero’s, the 
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Houston’s and the Davy Crockett’s—and when we ask 
for the Washington’s, the Franklin’s, the Henry’s, the 
Madison’s, the Rutledge’s—mclhinks, there is a vast, 
deep blush of crimson over the whole face of our strug¬ 
gling country* Times, indeed, that need souls! Lei 
our prayer be, to Heaven, that souls may come in time! 

Pat rtVism.—'There are in the world, at least, two 
kinds of patriotism, and though they occupy the anta¬ 
gonist extremes of morals, it is very hard for the ordi¬ 
nary man to distinguish between them. The one is 
true and genuine; the other, false aod counterfeit. 
The one may be seen; the other is always to be heard. 
The one carries bis public love in his heart, and shows 
it in his actions; the other curries his upon his tongue, 
and discovers it in his speech. The one is something 
solid, and works without ceasing; the other is delicate 
and shadowy, and is always too busy to do any thing. 
The one is crabbed, perhaps, and usually unpromising; 
the other is the sweetest spoken person, and promises 
every thing. The one thinks ; the other speaks. The 
one has no family but bis country; the other has no 
country but his family. The one sits late in council; 
the other gets late to council. The one asks, in what 
better way to appropriate the public money for the good 
of the public; the other, for his own good. The one 
waits for the necessity to spend it; the other looks for 
the necessity, and, failing to find, makes it. The one 
makes the government, in order to make the people; 
the other unmakes the people, in making the govern¬ 
ment. The one contents him, though the public treasu¬ 
ry be empty, if the people feel no want; the other 
makes the people poor, that he may fill the treasury. 
The one leaves the public service a beggar;—when the 
other retires, which is never in a hurry, he still carries 
with him as much of its goods and chattels as will save 
him from any such humiliating imputation. Last, not 
least, the former, though a patriot, is always a private 
man—an individual—still private, even when most 
busy in public affairs;—the latter, though no patriot— 
nay, the foe to all patriots, has yet no private existence 
whatever. He is a public man, only—never a citizen ! 
He is the representative of the people—how should he 
be one of them ? 

Judicial Combat — Popular Faith. —It is a. gTeat 
mistake, though a very common one, to ascribe the 
origin of duelling to the middle ages. The practice is 
quite as old as the passions of man—belongs to his 
sense of injustice, and will always follow the unmea¬ 
sured ebullitions of his anger. We find it in scripture 
history at the earliest periods. It is the very soul, and 
forms the substantial interest in one half the books of 
Homer; was practiced among the Romans, when they 
were yet young as a people; was not discontinued when 
they grew older; and was employed for the redress of 
grievances—whether effectual or otherwise—and in 
greater or less degree, among all the known nations of | 
the earth. Duelling, by those who ascribe its origin to | 
the middle ages, is evidently confounded with the 
judicial combats of those periods. A consequence is 


mistaken for a cause. The judicial combat was, in 
fact, suggested by the duel; and nothing, indeed, was 
more natural, than the adoption of this mode of deci¬ 
ding a bewildering doubt, where no evidence but that 
of the parties could be procured, and at a period whea 
physical valor was tlie first of social virtues. A man 
wronged, or professing to be wronged, naturally enough 
referred to his right of fight, as well to prove his truth, 
as to assert his sense of injustice. What more natural, 
then, than that public opinion, and the existing authori¬ 
ties, should refer to this mode of arriving at the truth, 
where none obviously better was presented. Besides, 
however brutal, however erroneous, it proved the large 
religious faith of a people—this mode of arbitration; 
and “God defend the right,” was at once the cry of the 
heralds, and the conviction of the nation. Shakspeara 
illustrates this conviction, in the language of King 
Henry VI., at the close of the scene where the 'pren¬ 
tice kills his master, whom he has accused of high 
treason:— 

King Henry. 

*• Go, tuko hence that traitor from our sight; 

For, by hit death, we do perceive kit gutlt ; 

And God, tii justice, hath revealed to us 

The truth and innocence of this poor fellow, 

Which he had thought to have murdered wrongfully, etc.** 

The ’prentice, himself, does not seem to have had that 
confidence in the result, which, had his faith been that 
of the nation, he must have had. He was, as the 
reader will remember, monstrous apprehensive of the 
issue. “Oh, Lord, bless me, I.pray, God! for I am 
never able to deal with my master.” It is a reasonable 
inference, cn passant, that the theatre, in Shakspcare’s 
days, was much better attended by the ’prentices than 
their masters, else the combat might have been other¬ 
wise decided—let Heaven decide it, as it would. But, 
to return. Even as a judicial combat, duelling had its 
birth long before the middle ages. Mark Anthony 
challenged Octavius to single combat, in order to deter¬ 
mine the right to the empire; and what was the duel 
between David and Goliath, but a question of strength 
between the respective deities of Israel and Philistia. 
The practice—to descend to its very roots—may be 
found in every school-ground or college campus, 
where a question of veracity, resting simply on the 
assertion of the tongues of the parties themselves, is 
finally determined by the preponderating weight of 
their fists. I am disposed to think that the judicial 
combat was never resorted to where the testimony of 
any credible third person could be obtained; and, do 
we not see, in every case where it was not, that tho 
heat of blood in the opponents would naturally bring 
them to blows, even though no judgment of the dispu¬ 
ted truth between, them, was likely to follow from their 
strife. We smile at the simplicity of those ages by 
which this irrational court wag established; but one 
thing must be admitted, and for one thing, at least, 
their very error, in this respect, must be treated with 
veneration. What a confidence they must have bad 
that the truth would manifest itself! what a faith they 
possessed, not simply in the justice of God, but in His 
presence—in His sympathy—in IIis constant interfe- 
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rence in their concerns. They had faith, we have 
reason! We are wiser than they, but more worldly. 
They believed, too, in those days, in ghosts and witches, 
phantasms and fantasies^ but were these more so than 
many of those wondrous speculations of stock and 
steam which rage and madden through our dnys. In 
losing our speculations, we have lost our veneration. 
We believe in nothing spiritual. I can forgive and 
respect the mcsmcrite—the clairvoyancer , who can 
see through stone walls, and across lakes and moun- 
tains, if ho honestly believes that he secs. He is, 
•imply, a soul, which, struggling in darkness, is yet 
struggling after new light. Nay, l am not sure that 
there ore not some of the Mormonites, who are really 
blind; and who really have a sort of monkey faith in 
their Joseph of Ohio,-otherwise named Smith. There 
is no saying what strange tricks human credulity will 
piny upon poor, struggling, human judgment. It is a 
condition to be pitied, this of the Mormons; who do 
seem honestly busied only in setting themselves apart 
to wait the Millenium, which they have imagined for 
themselves, out of their own erring, but earnest fancies. 
But the knaves who build earthly, pal aces and worldly 
fortunes, by reason of the faith and confidence which is 
in their neighbors—who preach falsehoods equally great 
with those of Mormon and Mesmer, only that they may 
riot in their fleshpots—who laugh at the holy simplicity 
of the child of faith, and mock delusions which arc yet 
the fruit of a child-like sincerity. Where should these 
stand in the regard of men and angels ? These, who 
have no faith, unless in the cunning of their own right 
hands ! These, too, we may pity—yea, we should, for, 
of a certainty, with more of the wisdom which secures 
worldly wealth and worldly pleasures, they are yet 
made of feebler and fouler clay than enters into the 
creation of these poor idol-worshippers. We should 
pity them, true, but not forget to punish them, also. 

Human Glory. —It is the erroneous belief and doc¬ 
trine of many of our statesmen and philosophers, that 
the world is, at all times, in profound ignorance of its 
own resources. 44 The world,” says Mr. Taylor, in his 
Philip Van Artevilde— 

“ The world has never known its greatest men/’ 

This is a very consoling doctrine for that innumerable 
crowd of illustrious obscures, who would be thought 
great, without acting greatness—who would receive the 
wages, without doing the work. Now, there could be 
nothing so startling—perhaps nothing half so untrue, in 
the line, were it written— 

“ The time has seldom known its greatest men.” 

A great man is one, who, in some sense or other, adds to 
the world’s possession; be it in government, in poverty, | 
or in philosophy, ho is a bringer into life—a builder, a 
creator, a planter, an inventorin some sort, a doer 
of that which nobody else has done before him, and 
which nobody, then, besides himself, seems willing or' 
prepared to do. Now, it is very certain that the world 
loses none of its possessions. A truth once known, is 
known for ever. It is an immortality, os well as a 
property; and he who mokes it known, is known with 


it—perhaps, gives it his name ! It does not alter the 
case very materially, to show that the name is some* 
times mistaken, misapplied, confounded with another. 
The supposed discoverer receives the prize of the dis¬ 
covery, and whether we call him Columbus or Anjeri- 
cus, it matters little in affecting the universal acknowl¬ 
edgment, but it is obviously the intention of the world 
to make to bis memory. But it is very seldom, indeed, 
that the mere time is ignorant of the merits of its great 
men. These may be baffled, denied, not successful in 
what would seem to be the aim in their endeavor; but 
the very fact that their lives are struggles—that there 
is opposition—earnest, angry opposition, perhaps perse¬ 
cution, and a bloody death—these are sufficient proofs 
that the world acknowledges the greatness—which pro¬ 
vokes its (ear, its jealousy, its various passions of envy, 
or hostility, or suspicious apprehension. No truth ever 
yet failed because of the martyrdom of its teacher; and 
the life of the teacher, and his glory, lie in the ultimate 
success of the truth which he taught, and not within the 
miserable limit of his seventy years of earthly allotment. 
It is one quality of true greatness, to be always at work; 
pushing its truth forward; never sleeping ; never doubt¬ 
ing; always pressing on to the consummation of its 
final object! A man may die before his work is utterly 
done ! Some truths require the lives of successive gene¬ 
rations of great men, before they are perfected, so as 
to become clear and useful to the inferior understand¬ 
ings of the million; each of these workers have tbeir 
share in the glory; not, perhaps, when the structure is 
completed, hut during the several stages of its progress 
—though that glory be, itself, nothing greater, and 
nothing less, than the opposition and reproach, the per¬ 
secution and misrepresentation, which they encounter 
in the world-fight for ever going on between the sub¬ 
jects of routine-tyranny and the prophets of the better 
faith. The world knows all these great men, preserves 
tbeir labors, and thus consecrates their fame. The 
time, itself, though unbelieving, is never improvident; 
for it preserves the history of its own unbelief; the 
penalties which it inflicted; and the constancy, firm 
faith, and unflagging resolution of the martyr; and from 
these comes the human glory in other generations. 
There is in man an inherent sentiment of justice. This 
will work out its way. I conscientiously believe that 
man never yet toiled for man—that he did not ultimately 
receive his acknowledgments; and thus working for 
our race, constitutes the only sure claim upon which we 
may reasonably expect the gratitude either of our fel¬ 
lows or of the future ! 

The Widow.— A voice was beard crying from the 
wilderness, and it came, saying:— 44 My name is Wo! 
Fain would I make my home among the rocks ! There 
would I find fellowship—there, by the lonely, ever 
sounding sea—in the deep tracts of the wasted desert! 
But a will beyond my own, sends me abroad among the 
habitations of men. I traverse the high-ways—I pass 
into the cities—I must still seek the dwellings of man 
—I must dog his footsteps.” 

And the people of the cities strove In terror when 
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they heard the accents of that hollow-sounding voice. 
A deep fear fell upon all hearts. Some crossed the 
seas in flight, some fled up into the mountains where 
the grey bird, among the sharp bald cliffs, builds his 
eyry, and fancies himself secure. Others again took 
shelter among the caves, where the adder hides and 
hisses. But the voice went with them into the caves, 
and upon the mountains, and it. followed the fugitives 
upon the great high-way of the seas! 

And thus, once more, the voice was heard to com¬ 
plain:—'* Sorrowful and sleepless is this toil! Fain 
would I return to the wilderness; fain would I rest me 
beside the ever sounding shor e on the sharp crags of 
the black icy mountain—hearkening to mournful winds 
that traverse the grey desert without rest; I would 
dwell only in dark and silent places! I am of the 
brood of the unlovely and the unloving! I seek the 
cloudy and the sad! Give me voices from the storm 
and from the starless night! These better suit me than 
the crowd and the laughing city!” 

Then, another voice was heard, feebler and sadder 
than his own. It rose sudden beside him, even where 
he sat, crouching by a hearth where the fire had gone 
out in ashes, and there was no more heat. The voice 
was human like his own! and she who spoke, rose;—a 
woman, gaunt and wretched;—and she crawled from 
beneath the grey folds of his mantle, where she had lain 
unseen; and she stood up before the shape, looking him 
boldly in his blank visage. These were her words :— 
44 And wherefore should’st thou yearn for the loneliest of 
rocks and seas; the pathless desert, and the many- 
sounding shore! Thou hast brought hither a deeper 
loneliness. Thou hast made the city a likeness unto 
them. From sea, rock, and desert, the desolation all 
fled when thou didst take thy departure. The loneli¬ 
ness belongs only to thee. Would’st thou fly from 
thyself? Thou canst not fly from me! Thou hast 
made me thine. Thou hast wedded me with a fearful 
sign; the earth hears proof of our bridal! Henceforth, 
thou art mine for ever. Thou hast left me none other 
than thee. Tbou shalt never leave me more!” 

And she crawled once more beneath the grey folds of 
his heavy mantle; and, in silence, with his iron staff, 
Wo stirred the dull ashes upon the hearth; and he no 
longer yearned for the loneliness of the sounding sea, 
the bald rock, and the pathless desert, for he felt that 
a greater loneliness was there! w. o. s. 

Original. 

“SHE LOVES HIM YET!” 
a s o n o . 

BT TRANCES S. OSGOOD. 

She loves him yet! 

I know by the blush, that risesi 
Beneath the curls, 

That shadow her soul-lit cheek ; 

She loves him yet! 

Thro* all Love's sweet disguises. 

We timid girls, 

A blush will be sure to speak. 1 

37 


But deeper signs 
Than the radiant blush of beauty, 
The maiden finds. 

Whenever his name is heard;— 

Her young heart thrills, 
Forgetting herself—her duty— 

Her dark eye fills, 

And her pulse, with hope, is stirredi 

She loves him yet! 

The flower, the false one gave her, 
When last he came, 

Is still with her wild tears wet* 
She'll ne'er forget. 

Howe'er his faith may waver, 

Thro* grief and shame, 
Believe it—she loves him yet! 

His favorite songs 

She will sing—she heeds—no other t 
With all her wrongs. 

Her life on his love is set. 

Oh! doubt no more! 

She never can wed another: 

‘Till life be o'er, 

She loves—she will love him yet! 


Original. 

CONTRASTS. 

Rif THE RET. j. h. clinch* 


1. 

Pale, but most fair, the flowers of spring— 
Faint-hued but fraught with rich perfume—* 
Tints such as on an angel's wing 

May well be thought to shed their bloom, 
Sky-caught from Morn's rose-tinted sea, 

Or yellow eve, or soft blue noon, 

And sweet as angels' breath must be— 

Such are the lovely gems of June. 

ii. 

Brilliant and bright are autumn's flowers, 
Deep-hued, and dressed in gaudy dye, 
Star-like they flash amid the bowers, 

And claim the homage of the eye; 

But this is all. Earth's second race 
Sheds no rich odors on the air, 

To bid us linger near their place, 

And oft repeat our visits there. 

itr. 

Has life to this no parallel ? 

The maiden fair, not fair alone, 

In whom deep sense and feeling dwell 
With grace, without their aid unknown | 
And she, whose dazzling beauty woos, 

(Brilliant, though soulless, bright but cold) 
The eye, but not the heart subdues— 
Conquers, but victory cannot hold. 
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Original. 

USAGES, MANNERS, ETC. OF THE 
NORTHERN GERMANS. 

BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 

There it, perhaps, no entertainment wheie so much 
tediousness and enjoyment, so much vivacity and dull¬ 
ness, are incongruously mingled as at a German dinner¬ 
party of the present day. Enjoyment , because sufficient 
wit and humor are congregated to speed Time on the 
wings of pleasure— tediousness , because even pleasure 
tires at length of Using her wings, and leaves Time to 
hang heavily about the shoulders of those she forsakes. 
Four—even Jive hours passed at the table is considered 
no unusual sitting, and charmed must the voice be, if its 
tones sink not into the monotony of heaviness, and 
bright the wit, if its flashes, tested through this weary 
ordeal, lose none of their brilliancy. 

The name of each invited guest, written on a slip of 
paper, is found on the plate designed for his use; and 
in this manner the hostess reserves the privilege of 
joining those whose characters and fancies assimilate, 
and separating such as are at variance, or of uncongenial 
temperaments; thus, with the ever needful assistance of 
the peace-maker, Tact, ensuring the harmony of her 
entertainment. 

When dinner is announced, each gentleman prome¬ 
nades a lady round the table, until her name is discover¬ 
ed, then leaves her, to seek the seat assigned to himself, 
and though nobody enjoys the privilege of changing 
his place, a timely visit to the hostess is not without its 
influence in securing the most agreeable one. 

The festive board is gorgeously spread with vases of 
costly china, perfuming the air with the bright-hued 
plunder of the green-house and garden, which they con¬ 
tain—garlands of flowers, baskets of luscious fruits, and 
a profusion of tempting preserves, and fanciful confec¬ 
tionary, to delight the eye, while the other senses are 
gratifying themselves with the smoking and highly 
seasoned viands, carved by the servants at side-tables, 
and handed separately round the general board. 

The company once seated, a stranger is attracted by 
the courteous custom which makes each person turn with 
a smiling countenance to his neighbor, and, bowing, wish 
him " einen guten appetit,” for there is a good humored 
politeness in this social usage which inspires a kindly 
feeling towards those in whose society you are thrown— 
you meet together to while away a few jovial hours, to 
form acquaintances of strangers, or draw closer the 
bonds of friendship round acquaintances alteady made, 
and your intercourse commences with a friendly wish, 
responded by every lip, which seems to give you, even 
though strangers, some emotion in common, some desire, 
which, being mutual, assists in establishing that ease 
without which enjoyment may be assumed, but never 
really felt. 

It would be in vain to attempt describing the order of 
courses, which vary from fifteen to twenty, and are 
principally remarkable for the present mode of serving 
pudding before meat; between each course, an interval, 


which would be long unshortened by the agreeable con¬ 
verse of those around, is permitted to intervene. 

In the avowed land of melody it would appear useless 
to mention that the most exquisite songs and finest 
instrumental music form a delightful part of this, as of 
every festivity. A number of toasts are usually drunk, 
accompanied by speeches from their proposers; each 
glass, when filled, being raised and lightly touched to 
tho one’s nearest, on either side, is made to send forth 
a musical ringing sound, peculiarly merry and pleasant 
to the ear; and, so dexterously is this ceremony some¬ 
times performed, that the simultaneously joined glasses, 
circling the table, seem to form symbolic links of the 
social chair that unites those who hold them, which, (for 
they generally drink claret,) in lightness and rosiness 
may be further compared to these emblematic fetters. 
If the health of one of the company, as an especial 
honor, is proposed, every glass is touched to his, and 
gentlemen seated at a distance, from the person toasted, 
ordinarily rise, and approach him, that their glasses may 
come in collision. The health of the host, and hostess, 
with an acknowledgment of their hospitality, is never 
omitted; and the beautiful or humorous sentiments 
expressed in these toasts are an unbounded source of 
entertainment. After a number of courses have been 
served, the host leaves his seat, and slowly making the 
tour of the table, pauses beside each guest, to whisper 
kind wishes, or make some civil inquiry, or lively jest, 
which soon spreads amongst the company; and I once 
saw a charming old gentleman, the snows of many & 
winter wreathing his brow, who, with a look of gratifica¬ 
tion in his mild eye, which bespoke the generous hospi¬ 
tality of his soul, was promenading round his convivial 
board, when he reached the chair of his still blooming 
wife, and she raised her good tempered face, (which 
had been smilingly turned towards her guests, like a 
sunbeam shedding light on all around,) feigned to be too 
occupied to stop, but suddenly, and playfully stooping, 
snatched a kiss from the lips so temptingly approached 
to his, with all the enthusiasm a young lover might have 
infused in the act; nor was this little incident, or 
accident , rather, considered as an evidence of ill-breed¬ 
ing, or made the subject of severe comment, as in any 
more form-loving land it inevitably would have been. 

After the hundred and one courses have wearily run 
their course , if the family live in the good old-fashioned 
style, richly ornamented pipes, of a ludicrous length, are 
introduced, and generally not without making the better 
acquaintance of every gentleman present; who freely 
indulges in the luxury of sending forth fantastic wreaths 
of smoke, to circle the fair one by his side, without the 
remotest fear of a distasteful frown deepening on her 
brow: and she, if fatigued, or preferring a more poetic 
garland, may soon disappear, almost unperceived, amid 
the clouds of smoke which darken the air, and refresh 
herself with the perfume of the carefully tended garden, 
which is oftener sought than the boudoir or parlor. But, 
in general, the company rise together, and bowing to each 
other, or cordially grasping hands, conclude the cere¬ 
monies of the table by wishing the hearty “ Gezauhute 
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Maize it,” may your meal be blessed to you, which a 
foreigner, who has witnessed the abundant and varied 
repast of which they were pressed to partake, may well 
secretely imagine is needed to ensure its digestion. 
After a promenade in the garden, the company re-as- 
semble in the parlor, and well may the politeness of an 
American lady be beguiled into the vulgarity of amaze¬ 
ment, to see her German friends, quietly seating them¬ 
selves, as composedly draw forth their needle-work, as 
though busily engaged beside their own little work-tables 
at home—the more elderly knit, the young embroider, 
and the needle is plied to the merry music of their 
tongues, for their employment assists rather than pre¬ 
cludes conversation. A German lady cannot conceive 
the possibility of passing an easy and pleasurable hour 
with her fingers unoccupied, to so great an extent does 
she carry this industrious mania as to play Penelope 
even while receiving morning visitors, who, if they come 
to pass a few hours, are prepared to follow her example. 
I heard the naive excuse of a young wife, who being 
questioned on this subject by a foreigner, laughingly 
replied— 44 We are weaving into substance again the 
smoke which our spendthrift husbands are puffing to the 
winds, lest their extravagance should ruin us—they 
waste, we save, so the balance is kept even.” 

The Germans are remarkably fond of the open air, 
and after dinner, coffee is served, sometimes at small 
tables in the garden, which often faces the street, some¬ 
times in vine-covered bowers, in the graceful balcony, or 
even unsheltered on the open walk, when the house is 
pleasantly located on the ramparts, an open square, or 
in a wide street; the ladies, while sipping their coffee, 
do not relinquish their needles, taking a stitch ever and 
anon, to remind themselves of the comfortable assurance 
that they are not idle; nor have the surrounding gentle¬ 
men parted with their pipes, which bear them affection¬ 
ate company, unobjected to by the ladies, for they all 
seem, with Halleck, to have discovered— 
u -The free 

And happy spirit that unseen reposes 

In the dim, shadowy clouds that hover o'er us, 

When smokiug quietly—” 

and to tolerate, even kail that spirit’s presence. If the 
residence of the host is not distant from the public gar¬ 
dens, they frequently are sought by the company 
to listen to the delightful band of music ordinarily 
stationed there. On returning to the house tea is 
served, and the young people amuse themselves with 
games and dancing, the elderly continuing their employ¬ 
ments ; a light supper is handed round, and the party 
breaks up, rarely earlier, and seldom later than ten 
o’clock. 

On leaving the house, it is customary for eaah person 
to present the servant, stationed at the street door, 
with a piece of money, equal to five or six shillings, and 
this 44 drink geld,” as it is called, which is obtained in 
various ways from the guests of the master, is always 
carried to the mistress of the mansion, and kept by her 
until the end of the year, when it is distributed amongst 
•11 the domestics of the family, and often amounts to so 
considerable a sum, that a servant before making an 


engagement, regularly asks whether much company is 
received, that an estimate may be formed of the lucra¬ 
tiveness of the situation. 

The funeral obsequies of the Germans vary in the 
different cities of their dominion; and are generally 
marked by some slight, or striking, peculiarity. In 
Hamburg, full wigs of long, curling, flaxen hair, are 
usually worn by the pall-bearers and attendants at the 
funeral; in Bremen, where I had more frequent oppor¬ 
tunity of witnessing the last ceremonies in honor of the 
dead, the coffin, exposed on an open hcarso, is preceded 
by a long procession of hired attendants, clothed in the 
deepest mourning, wearing three-cornered hats, and 
flowing cloaks, fastened from shoulder to shoulder, and 
followed by a train of friends and relatives, sometimes 
with bared heads in respect to the departed. 

The instant death claims its eartKly victim, an atten¬ 
dant, in the above-mentioned costume, is dispatched, 
formally to announce the event to the connections, 
friends, and neighbors of the deceased; which custom 
has given rise to some ludicrous mistakes, when foreign¬ 
ers have been near residents of the house of mourning, 
as was evinced by a party of American gentlemen, who 
were disturbed in their evening conviviality by the sud¬ 
den appearance of one of these sable-clad messengers, 
begging to inform them, in the name of a wealthy and 
beautiful lady of the neighborhood, that she had just 
become a widow. The wondering strangers, having 
often in their promenades paid homage to the loveliness 
of the unknown lady, cordially thanked the messenger, 
crossed his palm with silver for his trouble, or for good 
luck’s sake, and bade him present their compliments to 
the afflicted lady; then congratulating themselves on 
the evidence of her preference, in thus speedily commu¬ 
nicating her situation, commenced calculating how sobn 
they might pay her their consolatory devoirs, and decided 
that the civility should be acknowledged without delay; 
but, happening to boast of their fortunate adventure to a 
friend, somewhat more au fait to the customs of the 
country, the extraordinary meaning they had given to an 
ordinary form, was, much to their disappointment, 
discovered. 

The body of the deceased, for many days after the 
spirit has been disenthralled, is watched with all the 
care and tenderness which has kept vigil by the couch 
of the living, and remains unconsigned to its parent earth 
until dissolution has rudely banished the hope of revival 
which lingered round the cherished clay. In Vienna, 
and several other cities of Germany, an elegant building, 
conveniently arrayed, is especially devoted to the recep¬ 
tion of the dead; thither, on soft litters, they are gently 
removed, placed in a comfortable bed and heated cham¬ 
ber, (in winter,) with a bell-rope attached to their 
hands, that should animation return, assistance might be 
instantly summoned; and thus, the mourners, clinging 
to a fragile hope, by long contemplation of their afflic¬ 
tion, become familiarized with its presence, before they 
yield to the reluctant conviction of its reality—thus they 
rob the first bitter pangs pf tlieir poignancy, and, gs 
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Gelaleddin of tbe East, who, when the favorite slave of 
hit idolatry expired in his arms, commanded her to be 
born to her sumptuous couch, still receive tbe attendance 
of her slaves, forbidding her death to be mentioned— 
inquired daily after her health, and regularly ordered her 
meals to be prepared and served—like him, they soothe 
their sorrow by blinding themselves awhile to the cer¬ 
tainty of its cause.. 

A churchyard, is never in Germany, os so often with 
us, the shunned and deserted spot, the mere necessary 
receptacle of lifeless flesh, and crumbling bones, where 
nothing but the senseless marble, and as cold and mean* 
ingless inscription, in the words of Koraer, says— 
** Vergiss die treuen todten nickt.” 

In the beautiful calm of a summer's evening, the 
memory-wakening stillness of a moonlight night, seek 
the silent shades that shroud the unforgotten dead— 
with his forehead .bowed to the flower-grown sod, who 
kneels in grieflul prayer? The wifeless father! his 
little ones clinging to his side, with their young 
hearts swelling as they hear who sleeps beneath, yet 
lives above, and learn at her grave, whose hand 
would have guided them to immortal happiness, tbe 
path by which they may rejoin her on high. A step 
further—tbe young widow bends over a shattered 
column," as broken in heart, and with gentle hands, 
trains the ivy at its base to wind round that sculptured 
emblem, like her thoughts and affections entwine the 
perishing dust beneath. Still on—a limner's group of 
rosy children, checking their youthful merriment as they 
reach the sacred spot, are silently wreathing the tomb 
of their parents with fresh garlands, or planting new 
flowers amid the already blooming parterre which con¬ 
ceals, yet marks their graves. If one form reposes in 
that hallowed ground, whose memory has ceased to 
dwell in the hearts of those who " live to weep,” your 
eye selects it with a glance—tbe straggling bushes of 
long neglected flowers seem struggling with the rank and 
choking weeds that overtop them—no wreath hangs, a 
graceful memorial, over the costly monument, or hides 
the rude stone—the path around is grassgrown, and 
untrodden by the foot of Memory and Love. In an Eden 
’tis a desert spot, where beauty has withered as affection 
decayed. 

There is a soothing influence, in the gentle care 
bestowed on the last resting-place of the dear ones who 
have faded from earth, which calms the wildness of 
grief, without tearing the memory of those it laments 
from our hearts. Schiller says truly— 

** Die KUge si® weeket 
Die Todies nicht muf.” 

And to mourn is indeed unavailing, but should forget¬ 
fulness be sought as the comforter of affliction, and con¬ 
solation be found alone in the leihe which banishes the 
lost from our thoughts ? Death, which proves— 
u What dust we dole os when *tis mas wo love,” 
should rather be the test of bow perfect and changeless 
is that affection, which cherishing the toul , not merely 
its mortal tenement, survives with that death-defying 
spirit for aver! 

* A monument not munti in the gravo-yarde of Germany. 
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44 Those clouds which wait upon the sun's decline, 

How varied are their shining forms.” 

They gather, and his glowing track pursue, 

And as the splendid vision slowly fades, 

How mellow’d is the radiance; while tbe hue 
So gorgeous softens, as the twilight shades 
Appear, and hnng o'er all a silvery hare, 

Which lingers 'till a dimness spreads around, 

And darkness falls o’er earth and earthly ways, 

And hush'd in silence, is each human sound. 

The stars are faintly visible; a light, 

A broader, bolder light—a sparkling gem, 

Whose sheen bedecks the coronet of night* 

The crowning brilliant in its diadem 
Comes forth, and lesser orbs their gleamings hide. 
Absorb’d in its far-spreading, potent ray, 

Constrain’d howe’er unwilling to abide 
The moment, 'till its brightness pass away. 

Oh! peerless in thy quiet beauty! Thou 
Dost visit earth, unconscious of thy power; 

And thoughtful eyes are gazing on thee now, 

And hearts upheaving 'neath thy sway, this hour. 
While thought and feeling in kind words express, 

Fond Friendship's claim, and Love's devoted truth. 
Commingling spirits prove thy tenderness. 

For thou art ruler now of Hope and Youth. 

And lo! some straggling footsteps hither tend, 

And phrases gently whisper’d greet the ear. 

And voices in harmonious echoes blend, 

In accents soul-expressive, low but clear. 

The present is to them a shining path, 

And o'er foe future, Hope, her rainbow throws. 
Companionship, the mental prism hath, 

In whose revealings, life-like sunset glows. a. 

Original. 

EARTH AND HEAVEN. 

The rose, that blooms in beauty now, 

Most yield to blight; 

The rainbow’s richly tinted glow 
Must fade from sight. 

The brightest being in the crowd, 

Of beauty rare; 

Like lightning on the ebon cloud, 

Is brief as fair. 

All the fond things, that charm us most. 

Will quickly fade; 

As morning's radiant smile is lost. 

In evening's shade. 

Then seek, beyond foe sapphire sky. 

That blissful shore; 

Where solid pleasures never die, 

And change is o’er. 

WM. O. HOWARD. 
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O r i ( i a a 1 • 

TO FANCY. 

BY MBS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


Come, Fancy, fair and radiant maid, 
la robe of heaven’s own hues arrayed; 

Its folds with graceful beauty bound, 

Within thy magic girdle's round, 

Which, woven with diviaast art. 

Dreams, sweet and wild, possess the heart, 

Whene'er to rapt, admiring gaze, 

Its wondrous virtues it betrays. 

Come, with thy unbound tresses flowing, 

Lightly on the summer gale j— 

Where’er thou rov'st, thy smile bestowing, 

Music aud flowers thy steps will hail. 

The rose will glow with deeper blushes, 

The rill that from the hillside gushes, 

Tufts of sweet wild-flowers o'er it beading, 

As long its devious way 'tis wending. 

Where falls the sun's unclouded beam, 

With gems of every hue will gleam. 

Far softer mists will hover o'er, 

The distant mountains, bleak and hoar, 

And my own humble, low-roofed home, 

Will aeem more fair than splendid dome. 

Depart not thou 'till eve's dim hour, 

Asserts thy deep, more thrilling power. 

Thy dusky veil, oh, then let foil. 

Around thee like a mourning pall 
Through which thy brilliant robes will shed, 

Light, such as gleams around the dead. 

When foneral torches pierce the gloom, 

That darkly broods amid the tomb, 

While denser shades are gath'ring round. 

Then will thy quick, half fearful ear, 

Deem every wild and fitful sound, 

The voice of spirit gliding near. 

Then bear me to the haunted well, 

Where airy forms as legends tell 
At midnight’s silent, solemn hour. 

Possess the strange, mysterious power, 

Whene’er thou dcign'st to hover nigh, 

To rise revealed to mortal eye. 

And let me still be with thee when 
Thou wanderest in the briery glen, 

Where, half concealed by thicket’s screen, 

The murderer's cowering form is seen | 

Where, o'er the limbs of yon scathed pine, 

The ghostly asoonbeams quivering shine. 

And where, when pipes the night-blast shrill, 

8low swings the creaking gibbet still, • 

Its shadow waving to and fro. 

O'er the dark mound that's raised below, 

Where night-birds flap their gloomy wings. 

And flower or verdure never springs. 

When morn's dewy steps are seen on the hills, 

And her own joyous spirit the wide earth fills$ 

When the wild, fitfol sounds of the night-time are hushed. 
And the air with n warns, purple brilliance is flushed. 
Then, as o’er the bright wave, thou bendest thy ear, 

Oh, grant that I still may be with thee to hear 
The song from the Nereid's rosy shell, 

SofUy rise and float by with a liquid swell. 

When cool o'er the deep the summer winds roam, 

And playftilly throw from the billows their foam. 

And thou, from the brow of some shady rock bending, 

To the calm, crystal depths of the waters art sending 


The glance of thy dark and deep beaming eye, 

To find where the treasures of ocean lie, 

I would that I then might be there, and with thee 
View the wonders deep locked in the heart of the sea. 

Far down where the tempests of earth have no power, 
And all is as calm as a soft twilight hour. 

The light, it is said, in rich brilliancy falls. 

O'er the jewel-peved floors of those fair coral balls. 
Where the small, snowy feet of the sea-nymphs glance 
Like the wings of white birds in the festal dance, 

Their long, silky hair, sprinkled over with pearls. 
Sweeping low, in a maze of bright golden curls. 

There waters that gleam like the diamond, flow 
O'er sands that are pure as the mountain snow, 

And flowers of far rarer shape and hue, 

Than ever were nursed by sunshine and dew, 

Enwreathed with the emerald leaves of the vine, 

Round pillars of porphyry fragrantly twine, 

Or in rich and in radiant clusters enwove. 

O’er the bright shelly roofs, luxuriantly rove. 

But it is not the flowers and the gold that are there. 

Nor the glistening gems so pure and so rare— 

It is not the song from the Nereid's shell. 

That floats o’er the wave* with a liquid swell, 

And dies on the shore with a murmuring close. 

Like the breeze that expires on the breast of the rone 
Oh, no, these are not the things the most dear, 

To the yearning heart and the listening ear. 

One lock of the rich and the glossy hsdr 
On the sailor-boy’s brow who now sleeps there. 

With a smile on his lips as if dreaming of home. 

Whence in evil hour he was tempted to roam. 

Would give to the lone, widowed mother's heart, 

A holier joy than gold can impart. 

Who fain by his side, in the caves of the deep. 

The rest of the knag, last sabbath would keep. 

The pale, withered rose, to the cold bosom prest, 

Of her who lies there in her last, dreamless rest— 

The rose fondly cherished for his sake who gave. 

Even when she sunk low in the wild gloomy wave. 

To thy riven heart, lonely mourner, would be, 

Far dearer than all the bright gems of the sea, 

Strown round on the sand, which her pale brow presses, 
And gleam like soft stars through her long raven tresaeo. 

And those low, dreamy sounds that o'er the waves flit, 
When the sky with its burning stars is lit, 

That just meet the ear, and then die away, 

Like the soft echoed notes of some far-away lay. 

Oh, these to their hearts, in the calm evening hour, 

Come gifted with solemn, and deep thrilling power, 

Ev'n as a blest requiem, sung at the head 

Of the young, the beloved, and the beautiful dead. 

Thou grave of their fears, their hopes, and their loves, 
When the form of the tempest in wrath o'er thee move s ■ 
When the spirit of peace, like the dove's brooding wing, 
To thy bosom repose and aoft sunshine doth bring. 

Or whan the bright stars look down from above, 

On thy slumbers at midnight with eyes foil of love, 

Unto them thou still ever, most holy will be, 

Thou stormy, thou stern, calm and beautifol sea. 

Still, Fancy, let the gift ye bring, 

A dreamy spell round the mourner fling; 

It will blunt the barb of sorrow's shaft. 

Soft dreams, at night, to his pillow waft. 

And oft 'round the poor man's humble hearth. 

Awaken the smiles of innocent mirth. 

Wolftboro', N. H. 
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THE FLOWER—AN ALLEGORY. 


Original. 
THE FLOWER; 

AN ALLEGORT. 


NT MRS. EMKLINE 9. SMITH. 

“ The mother gsve in tear* and pain, 

The flower* »he most did love ; 

She knew she should see them all again, 

In the fields of light above.” 

Bright beneath the eye of Heaven flourishes a fair 
and fertile garden, embellished with all that was varied 
and beautiful in nature. It was called the Garden 
of Life, and it was peopled with a multitude so mighty, 
that they could not be numbered. The Lord of the 
garden was an all*wise and all-powerful being, who 
guided and governed this countless host of mortals, and 
assigned to each their own particular duties and em¬ 
ployments. All had a portion of the vast garden to 
cultivate; and every one had some plants entrusted to 1 
his keeping, which he was enjoined to nurture with 
attentive care. It frequently happened that each indi¬ 
vidual became so fondly attached te the beautiful 
flowers which he cultivated, that ho forgot they were 
not his own, and cherished them with an absorbing and 
almost idolatrous affection. Then the Lord of the 
garden would take back the treasures which he had 
only lent for a season, and to which mortal love was 
clinging too fondly, and remove them to his own fair 
and far-off home, where they bloom for ever in unfading 
lovelines. It was a sod and bitter trial for mortals to 
resign their cherished flowers, and ofttimes they mur¬ 
mured at the loss, and mourned despairingly over their 
bereavement. 

It was thus with a young and gentle woman who 
dwelt in a portion of the garden called the Bower of 
Hymen. She there cultivated many flowers, but among 
all those entrusted to her keeping, none claimed so 
much of her untiring care and devoted love, as a little 
plant called Infancy. It was a fair but fragile blossom, 
requiring the utmost tenderness, and the fondest nur¬ 
ture, to bring it to perfection. One breath of neglect— 
one shadow of the cloud of unkindness—one moment’s 
withdrawal of the sunlight of affection might have 
blighted its beauty, or endangered its existence for ever! 
But she who guarded it was faithful to her trust, and 
never, for an instant, did she neglect her duty to her 
precious charge. For many spring-times she had 
striven to rear plants similar to this; but ever some 
cruel blight bad fallen upon, and destroyed her cher¬ 
ished favorites. Each time her heart was touched with 
indescribable sorrow, as she was colled upon to resign 
her treasures; and to each succeeding one, her spirit 
clung with on affection deeper and fonder than that she 
had bestowed upon its predecessor. Many had per¬ 
ished ; and now she hung over this lost, loveliest, and 
only one, with a love which passes the power of words 
to describe. She watched it night and day with the 
deepest devotion; she guarded it from all hurtful influ¬ 
ences, with the most unwearied care. Her smile of 
love was the first sunlight that broke over it at morning, 
assd her words of endearment the last music that floated 


around it at eve. Even in the still watches of the 
midnight hour, when others were sleeping around her, 
she would bend over her budding treasure, and bedew 
it with the tears of irrepressible joy. Often would she 
raise her streaming eyes to the blue sky and beaming 
stars above, where she had been taught to believe the 
Lord of the garden held his abode, and breathe a 
fervent petition that he would in mercy spare the trea¬ 
sure he had so graciously bestowed. 

For a season the gentle woman’s prayer was granted, 
and all her devoted care rewarded. She saw her 
tender flowret growing in beauty, day by day, and giving 
promise of perfection. Then her bower was illumined 
by the presence of a radiant being, called the spirit of 
Hope, whose smile was like the sunlight of heaven, and 
whose voice had the ravishing sweetness of angel min¬ 
strelsy. Ever this beguiling spirit pointed to the open 
ing beauties of the cherished flower, and whispered 
such sweet tales of its future loveliness, that she who 
claimed it for her own, felt her heart expand to more 
than mortal happiness. But, alas! this happiness 
might not continue. The Lord of the garden was dis¬ 
pleased with the deep idolatry, the almost frantic 
worship bestowed upon the perishing flower of earth, 
and he resolved to take it home to himself. He sent to 
the bower a pale visitant, called Sickness, who touched 
the delicate blossom with a blighting hand. Then there 
was a sudden and sorrowful change—its freshness and 
bloom faded away—its fragile leaves drooped, and its 
slender stem bent under the power of disease. She 
who nurtured the plant, marked the change with an 
aching heart, and redoubled her vigilance and her care. 
She hung over the fading flower with looks of the 
deepest love—she raised its drooping head, and watered 
its parched leaves with her tears. She sent the most 
eloquent petitions, the most impassioned pleadings to 
the Lord of the garden, entreating him to spare her 
cherished treasure. She did all that mortal power 
could do, to save it, but it was of no avail. There 
came a solemn and shadowy being, called the ** Rea¬ 
per,” and with a scythe which he carried in his skeleton 
hand, he cut down the tender plant, and bore it tri¬ 
umphantly away! And when the poor desolate mour¬ 
ner saw that the flower of her love had indeed perished, 
and passed away for ever, she resigned her soul to the 
burden of unutterable wo. She wept incessantly for 
her lost treasure; she neglected all her duties in the 
garden of life ; she would not be comforted, but refused 
to listen to the voice of consolation, and she mourned 
with a bitterness that was endangering her existence. 

When the Lord of the garden saw that the woman’s 
reason was sinking beneath the stroke of affliction, be 
sent to her bower a ministering angel who had power 
to comfort. This was a being of pure and perfect love¬ 
liness, clad in snowy and spotless raiment, and wearing 
in every feature looks of holy love and kindness. This 
beautiful being was called the spirit of Religion, and 
with gentle words and winning accents, she soothed the 
troubled heart of the mourner. She directed her atten¬ 
tion to the far-off sky, where countless stars appeared 
in their never-fading splendor, and pointing to one pure 
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and placid, which shone with peculiar brilliancy, she! 
said: 

“ Look, mourner, thy tender flower is transplanted 
from earth to Heaven—-thy bud of promise has become 
a star which shall blossom, henceforth, in unfading love¬ 
liness. Rejoice that the storms of earth can reach it no 
more—rejoice that the many perils which threatened it 
in the garden of life, are all escaped, and that, in a 
clime where sunbeams never fade, and flowers never 
perish, thy own sw'eet plant will flourish ever more in 
endless beauty, and undying bloom!” 

And thus the mourner’s heart was comforted. No 
more she wept or murmured at her lot, but wandered 
over the garden of life with a tranquil and uncomplain¬ 
ing spirit. And even in after years, when the clouds of 
care gathered darkly over her, or the storms of sorrow 
rudely assailed, she had but to look up to die loved and 
lovely star, and bless the beacon whose serene and holy 
light guided her safely through all the tempests of life! 

Nctc-York , 1841. 


O r i g i a s 1. 
THE WIND. 


Wur Nature first from chaos sprung, 

And robed herself in flower and tree, 

Mysterious harpers—then begun 
Your viewless minstrelsy. 

Your lays were sung in Eden’s bowers, 

Throughout the long bright sunny hours; 

Your varied notes were sent 
To Heaven, for every wave-beat shore, jj 

And cave, and grey rock nodding o’er 
The lone lake’s side and mountain hoar, 

Was made your instrument. 

That God who woke your solemn strain, 

Still guides your stormy tar; 

We may not question whence ye came, 

From what dark clime afar, 

Hurling our air-hung orb around, 

And sweeping heaven’s broad starry bound, 

In sunshine and in storm; 

In winter’s gloom and summer’s day, 

Wafting along their airy way, 

The clouds, or ’neath the moon’s pale ray, 

Singing a descant lorn. 

Where daring keel hath never ploughed, 

Along the Arctic shore, 

There peal your voices deep and loud, 

Blent with the breaker’s roar; 

Where spring hath never come to dress 
In flowers, that clime of loneliness, 

Upon the icy strand; 

Your organ notes sublime and bold, 

Ye raise on nature’s frost-work cold, 

Stern ministers of winter old, 

In that far northern land. 


Your diapason low and sweet, 

Lulls the young birds to rest 
Upon the cypress boughs, where meet 
The broad streams of the west; 

Like music of a poet’s dream, 

Ye sweep o’er smooth savannahs green: 

Your way o’er ocean’s waves ye take, 

Rousing the storm-god from his lair. 

Wafting proud ships, in storm or fair, 

Or mid bright islands sleeping there, 

Atolian music wake. 

Yet tell us, whence it is ye have 
That strange mysterious spell 7 
Thrilling like voices from the grave, 

With deep and boding knell. 

Which to the ear of guilt doth come. 

Telling of deeds of darkness done; 

And in the mourner’s heart, 

Waking the memory of the dead, 

Loved tones long hushed, gay visions shed 
O’er other days, now dimmed and fled, 

Which never may depart. 

The ancient forest feels your power, 

The deep your sway doth know, 

The earthquake’s voice, the cataract’s roar, 

The violets bending low. 

The voyager doth hail the breeze, 

That speeds his barque far o’er the seas, 

To friends and home at last; 

Pale superstition loves to bear, 

Unearthly voices sad and drear, 

And fancies spirits whispering near, 

Upon the moaning blast. 

On, on, for ever, stilt ye-raise 
Your measures sad or gay; 

Empires, the pride of other days, 

Have crumbled to decay; 

No more ye fan the Magi’s fire, 

No more ye wake old Memmon’s lyre, 

Or on the Delphic height, 

Sigh in the dim acacia grove, 

Such strains as musing poets lose, 

When Eve, her dewy star above, 

Hangs on the brow of night. 

Ye have a lay for every mood. 

Poured forth at morn and even; 

In peopled bound or solitude. 

The poetry of Heaven ! 

E’en now I hear the fitful bntfezey 
Stirring among the mountain trees, 

And on the river shore; 

Thus shall ye chant ’till be who .poke 
Your chorus first, when nature woke. 

And morning o’er creation broke, 

Shall bid you sing no more. 

JK9XTTTA h; Williams. 
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■light, one of Earth’s daughters. 
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LITERARY REVIEW 


LITERARY REVIEW. I 

Manners and Customs of the Japanese : Family Library , 
No. 132: Harper if Brothert. —We have here, for the first time | 
in English, a compendium of the different foreign works which 
have been published upon this secluded and singular insular 
kingdom, a kingdom almost as unknown as that of China, and 
whose institutions, inhabitants, character, etc., are, in many 
respects, equal to those of the most intellectual and civilized 
governments existing. It is a valuable addition to this series 
of publication. I 

Facts in Mesmerism : Harper if Brotkera. —The disciples 
of this singular science, if it may be termed one, will welcome 
this work most cordially. It is written by a scholar in the most j 
extended sense of the word, and is treated in a sound and able 
manner. There is nothing approaching to quackery in its 
pages, but a narration of facts exemplified on some of the most { 
intelligent individuals in Europe. The science of Mesmerism, 
better known by that of Animal Magnetism, is fast gaining! 
ground in our own country, and if, as the author asserts 
and we are half inclined to believe him, that certain diseases | 
have been and can be successfully combated and subdued by k, 
it is, at least, deserving of consideration. j 

Buckingham's Travels in America : Harper if Brotkera .—! 
This book is no favorite of ours. Like the author himself there | 
is quackery in every page of it, and is apparently got up for j 
the sake of emolument and the gratification of his vanity. It 
contains nothing instructive, original, or interesting, but mere ! 
notices of towns, roads, hotels, tompcrancc meetings, and puffing | 
of himself, all of which have been already descanted upon by I 
every tourist and book-making traveller. The work is beauti¬ 
fully printed and illustrated by a likeness of “ the lion himself," 
and altogether sent forth in a style of which neither the man or j 
his matter is worthy. 

The Victim of Chancery : S. Colmotu — An excellent story 
and excellently told, elucidating the pernicious effects result- | 
ing from the arbitrary exercise of Chancery powers, rules, and j 
practice, of several individuals on one side, and tho cruelty, 
oppression and villany of lawyers and men of business on the 
other, at least, so say the profatory remarks of the author. The I 
characters are true to nature—the plot clear and convincing, j 
calculated to prove the necessity of the passage of the bankrupt [ 
act, without which, all moral energy is paralyzed and tho faith- j 
less individual is as safe and as respected as the honest and 
auflfering creditor. 

Poplar Grove, by Eathcr Copley: D. Appleton if Co .— 
Another charming volume from the pen of the accomplished 
authoress of Early Friendships. This is a valuable scries of 
works for children, inculcating sound moral principles through 
the medium of interesting narratives, and showing the necessity 
of adhering rigidly to the doctrines of religion. Mrs. Copley in 
this line of publication is unrivalled, and promises fair to win 
for herself a reputation worthy of Hannah Mooro or Mis Edge- 
worth. The work is beautifully executed, and will bocotne an 
especial favorite among the juvenile members of society. 

Guy Fawkes, by William H. Ainsworth : Lea if Blanchard. 
The materials out of which the author has constructed this 
romance are of a nature admirably suited to his peculiar style, j 
They are gloomy, ferocious, and mysterious—exciting the 
reader’s imagination and enchaining attention to the last. The 
religious character of the period in which the scene is placed, 
is well described, and the dramatis persona , graphically 
delineated, especially those of Guy Fawkes, Garnet, aud 
Vivians Radcliflfe. Although in many cases, incidents and 
effects occur, which are improbable, yet, taking the work in its 
true acceptation of a romance, it is deserving of much commen¬ 
dation. 

Barnaby Rudge, Nos. xii and xiii : Lea if Blanchard .— 
Two excellent numbers—abating nothing in interest. A better 
edition than this, need not be published. 


Happiness, by J. A. Janus: D. Appleton 4r Co. —A little 
book containing the grand secret where true happiness is only 
to be found. The author writes with great sincerity—he is one 
who has tried the subject and has tasted and bandied and felt 
that which he presents. He has drank at the fountain of living 
waters, and now offers his friendly hand to guide you to the 
crystal stream, of which if you drink, you will thirst for no 
other, but in glad and grateful content say—“ It is enough." 

Amenities or Literature, by D. Israeli: J. if H. G . Langley . 
We have ever considered the author of these volumes as ■ 
literary benefactor, one, who in his own peculiar province has 
done more to advance the cause of letters than any other 
writer, by rescuing from oblivion and doing justice to the pri¬ 
mitive sons of genius who laid the basis of English literature. 
"The Amenities" we regard superior to its brothers, "Tho 
Curiosities" and "The Miscellanies," inasmuch that there is 
more unity in its design, a greater depth of research, and as it 
were, a kind of history of the minds of authors as well as of 
their writings. Like whatever comes from the pen of this 
accomplished individual, it is remarkable for purity of stylo 
and interesting anecdote, and must become an especial favorite 
with all classes of readers. 

Ten Thousand A Year. — Carey if Hart. —At length this 
work has been brought to a finish, and with all its aristocratical 
prejudices and anti-republican antipathies, we do not know of a 
better modern novel that lias appeared for years. The charac¬ 
ters are all true to nature, characters which are to be found 
in every day society, and which, in tho hands of Mr. Warren, 
the reputed author, have found a competent painter. That 
mawkish affectation and cant about the dangerous principles 
it is calculated to disseminate, and which have all of a sudden 
sprung up among some reviewers, we cannot coincide with. 

| The political creeds of England are of a very different character 
| from those of America—what is there termed radicalism, would 
be here considered almost aristocracy, so that its dangerous 
| influence among our countrymen need not in the least be appre- 
| hended. Such remarks are bug-bears only, to frighten children, 
while it is well known that the expressions and opinions of 
any writer can be easily misrepresented by reviewers, or in 
Shakspeare’s words “ The devil can cite scripture to suit his 
i own purpose." It is an excellent novel, an honor to its author, 
and an ornament to the language in which it is written. 

The Deerslayer, by J. F. Cooper: Lem if Blanchard. —We 
are happy to meet Mr. Cooper once more in his proper sphere 
delighting and instructing by his beautiful delineations of the 
characters and scenery of his own “ free land." The Deer¬ 
slayer is an illustration of the youthfril days of Leather Stock¬ 
ing, and is in admirable keeping with the other works which 
have preceded it, making altogether a complete series of Ameri¬ 
can fiction, and worthy of standing by the side of u The Tales 
of My Landlord." Were we to particularize any character 
more to our taste than another, it would be that of Hetty, whose 
death is one of the most touching scenes ever penned by any 
writer. Her sister, Judith, is likewise a well-conceived and 
nobly sketched character, while Deerslayer, Hurry, Hutter, 
Wat-a-wah, and Chingacbgook, are all touched with the pencil 
of a master. The interest of the tale is intense, and the denoue¬ 
ment most affecting. We rejoice that Mr. Cooper has given 
this novel to the public, it is worth a thousand of such works aa 
Mercedes of Castile, and goes far to retrieve the cast he had lost 
in popularity, while it shows that his genius is as fresh and 
fervent as ever. 

Paul and Virginia. —Such an edition as the present ooe of 
this delightful story has been long wanting, and we therefore 
thank the publisher who has contributed so much to the plea¬ 
sures of the reading public. It is from the translation of Helen 
Maria Williams, a name familiar to the English public in the 
latter end of last century, from her poetical productions. The 
work is printed on the finest paper, embellished with very 
beautiful wood-cuts and handsomely bound in cloth. A prettier 
or more appropriate gift for young persons we do not know of. 
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THEATRICALS. 

Park.—T he opening night of the preeout season was marked 
by the production of Shakspeare's Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
a play containing some of the finest of his poetry, and some of 
his most meagre and uninteresting characters. However beau* 
tiftil it is in the closet, it is in no way calculated for dramatic 
exhibition, for what to the reader appears the essence of the 
art, when brought before him on the stage, is totally destroyed by 
representation. How, in the name of fancy, can the little people 
of the fairy world, be personated by 44 human mortals,” sprites 
that live in the 44 cowslip bell,” quaff the pearly dew, and roam 
on wings lighter than the fibres of the gossamer, whose move¬ 
ments are so quick, that they, as that shrewd and knavish 
sprite Puck, says, “ can put a girdle round the moon in forty 
minutes,” how, in the name of fancy, we repeat, can they be j 
personated by bona Jide flesh aud blood creatures. The only ! 
character of this ethereal race which has ever been effectively 
delineated ou the stage, is that of Ariel; there is something tan- ' 
gible in his composition, if we may so express ourselves; he 
is a spirit that participates in the interest of the human beings i 
about him. In his pursuits, and the missions he performs ! 
for Prospero, as 44 the minister of retribution,” he stands before j 
the spectator a creation of power. There is a body at all 
times about him—a substance, as it were; not so with Puck 
and his fairy companions; they are as motes in the sun¬ 
beams—the breath of flowers—light, evanescent, and invisi¬ 
ble ; therefore all attempts to depict them sccnically, be¬ 
come, and ever must, ineffective This opinion we are borne 
out in by the remarks of an experienced critic which we ! 
here introduce as germain to the matter. 44 Poetry and the i 
stage,” says he, “do not agree well together. The attempt i 
to reconcile them, in this instance, fails not only of effect, 
but of decorum. The ideal can have no place upon the J 
stage, which is a picture without perspective; every thing 
there is in the foregrouud. That which was merely an airy 
shape, a dream, a passing thought, immediately becomes a 
passing reality. Where all is left to the imagination, (ns is 
the case in reading,) every circumstance, near or remote, has 
an equal chance of being kept in mind, and tells according to 
the mixed impression of all that has been suggested. But the 
imagination cannot sufficiently qualify the actual impressions 
of the senses. Any offence given to the eye, is not to be got 
rid of by explanation. Fancy cannot be embodied, any more 
than a simile can be painted ; and it is as idle to attempt it, as 
to personate Wall or Moonshine.” And so it was at the Park 
theatre. Every thiug that scenic illustration could do towards 
presenting the creations of Sbakspeare to the eye of the specta¬ 
tor, as near as human ingenuity could devise, was attempted, 
but in vain. 44 It dragged its slow length along ” for one week, j 
and then was withdrawn. To Mr. Barry, the stage manager, | 
great praise is due for his noble effort to give to the play 44 a locul | 
habitation and a name,” on the American stage, and although j 
unsuccessful, yet we hope it will not prevent him from revi¬ 
ving many other of the pure productions of the drama, for 
which we are certain there is taste enough yet left among the 
theatrical community to sustain and encourage. Since the 
withdrawal of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, several old 
comedies have been revived, and played most excellently. The 
Poor Gentleman—Wild Oats—Heir at Law, etc., that prince of 
comedians, Browne, supporting the principal characters. The* 
versatility of this gentleman is, at this moment, unequalled 
by any actor living. His Ollapod, Rover, Acres, and Robert 
Macaire, testifying the fact, all of them displaying the highest 
genius. W. H. Williams we are glad to welcome to this 
theatre; he is a capital actor in the regular role of low 
comedy, and since his appearance, has had every opportunity 
to ingratiate himself into the good graces of his audiences. 

Bowery. —The principal attraction at this theatre, during 
the past month, has been the appearance of Mrs. 8haw, the 1 
host actress at this day on the American stage. Thr character 
chosen for her debfit, was Fiora, in the play of II Maledetto, 
a splendid creation of tho lamented authoress, but not affording 


ample scope for the talents of the actress. The language is 
metaphorically beautiful, chaste and correct, but the spirit of 
passion and dramatic effect are obscured by a crowding of gor¬ 
geous ideas and poetry, so that the effect of the actress is, to a 
great extent, impaired ; nevertheless, it is a magnificent play, 
and must uke the first rank among American dramas. Through¬ 
out her performance of Fiora, Mrs. Shaw evinced the greatest 
characteristics of a histrionic artist, a knowledge of her author, 
with the full power to execute. In these two qualities lies the 
secret of the art, and without their combination, all acting is 
useless. The finest conception focbly executed, will fall point¬ 
less and ineffective, and a delineation of a character without a 
competent knowledge of the genius of the writer, will, to a 
certain extent, do tho same; hence the secret of Mrs. Shaw's 
successful illustration of character, and her high dramatic 
reputation. As a tragedy actress, she is uurivalled ; as a per- 
sonator of genteel comedy, she is unequalled, and as a domestic 
artiste, she is pre-eminent. Who that has beheld her Agnes 
De Vere, but will bear evidence that a more heart-harrowing 
and natural personation was never witnessed ; it is the very 
triumph of the art—tears and breathless silence are its award¬ 
ed testimony, and as a perfect picture in the domestic drama, 
it has no compeer. Then hor inimitable Constance, in the 
Love Chase, that buoyant and forward hoyden, every passage 
sparkling with point and repartee; who, to behold her in these 
two different characters, bat will acknowledge that a greater 
contrast of genius was never found in one individual. When 
we have said this, it will be thought that commondatioo can go 
no farther ; but we do go farther, and pronounce her superior 
to these characters in the highest of the histrionic art. Her 
Lady Macbeth, her Marianna, her Julia, Juliet, Constance, 
Cora, and her beautiful personation of the Ionian Prince, are 
second to no actress living. We were glad to behold full and 
fashionable audiences honoring her various representations, aud 
if applause was a just criterion of the high estimation in which 
her talents were regarded, certain we are, that she received it to 
the utmost. At the conclusion of II Maledetto, Mrs. Shaw was 
loudly called for, and thanked the audience nearly as follows: 
44 Ladies and gentlemen: I am so fatigued, that I have not the 
power to thank you, or, if 1 had, words would be inadequate 
to express my grateAil feelings for this and the many fovors I 
have received at your hands. I can only say that I truly and 
sincerely thank you, and hope that for the few nights I have to 
appear before you, I shall, on each representation, be greeted 
by your kind and smiling faces. I once again beg your accep¬ 
tance of my sincere acknowledgments, and respectfblly bid 
you Bdicu.” Mr. Hamblin has also boon giving the frieudsof the 
drama a taste of his quality, in some of his favorite characters. 
Any remarks that we might now offer, would be but a repetition 
of our former criticisms, in which we have alroady commented 
with pleasure, and awarded to him the meed of praise. Of the 
other ladies and gentlemen composing the compsusy, we would 
especially particularise Mr. and Mrs. Hield, as performers of 
sound talent, valuable acquisitions to any establishment. Also 
a young and promising lady, Miss Clarke, who executes what¬ 
ever is entrusted to her with correctness and tuts; she is yet 
but very youthful, but in her wo can descry the promiap of 
future excellence. 

Chatham. —Mr. Thorne continues in his career of success, 
omitting no opportunity to provide bountifblly for the friends 
of bis establishment. J. R. Scott, well known in the theatrical 
world, is at the hood of the male department, and in many 
characters, may challenge competition with the best performers 
of the doy. Mr. Thorue is equally good, while in the person 
of his lady he has a treasure of versatile talent, unequalled in 
this or any country. 

Olympic. —This pretty little theatre is once more open, and 
we are happy to record that success is attending Mr. Mitchell’s 
exertions. One thing wc rejoice to perceive—his retaining the 
old and favorite actors, it is a sure sign that he is a good as well 
as an able manager, and that matters work as smoothly behind 
as before the curtain. 
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With the present number terminates our fifteenth volume, 
which we consider superior in its literary quality to any of its 
former companions —in proof of which we need only call the 
attention of our readers to its index, where a list of eminent 
names will be found to justify the assertion. From the liberal 
support which we receive from all quarters we might be con¬ 
tented to continue in our present course, but determined to lack 
nothing of our wonted energy, we have resolved to increase the 
beauty of the Companion, in adding to its pictorial department. 
In future, therefore, each number will contain two engravings, 
on steel, executed by the most eminent artists, from designs of 
the first masters. Arrangements have also been effected with 
new and popular writors whose contributions will hereafter 
grace our pages. That we have folfillod all former promises, 
we think our readers will allow, and while we expect a continu¬ 
ance of their favors, we assure them that no expense, care or 
exertion will be neglected to sustaip the high character of the 
“ Ladies ’ Companion 

Mas. Maeder. —Agreeable to its announcement, the benefit of 
this worthy woman and excellent actress came off on the 28th. 
ultimo, and was honored by the presence of tho elitt of fashion 
and intellect of our city. The exertions of the various performers 
elicited the warmest applause, and the reception of the fair 
bentfidart, must have convinced her that ,bor talents are yet 
green in the memory of her admirers. Long may she continue 
to be an ornament to her profession, as she is in her domestic 
relations. The address, written for the occasion by our lady- 
contributor, Mrs. A. S. Stephens, wo have introduced into our 
editorial columns—it was beautifully delivered by Mrs. Macder, 
and responded to with every expression of feeling and applause. 

Long years have passed, since in my infant fame, 

Like a young lark, with dew upon its breast, 

I loft my native land, and hopefol came 
To seek a shelter in tho glorious West. 

The morning of my life was rich with gold; 

The home 1 left, was full of gladsome light; 

The future—what the future would unfold, 

I little knew—for all to me was bright. 

Like the gay butterfly, within its bower, 

I dream’d of sunshine, uot of clouds and shower. 

Child-like in hope, and child-like in my fear, 

A frolic thing, of careloss mind and age, 

1 claim’d the stranger’s welcome here—yes, here! 

Beneath that dome , and on this very stage. 

And I was welcome ! Many a noble Land 
Greeted '* the infant ** to your happy land. 

This heart received your cheer with grateful thrill; 

Its strings were touch’d, and have their musk still. 

The faces smiling on me then, were strange ; 

They are familiar now—but lo! the change! 

Yon gentle girl, who sat, with modest eye, 

Watching the mimk scenes go glancing by— 

The rich blood glowing deeply in her cheek— 

With pleasant wouder which she fear’d to speak— 

With nobler mien is sitting yonder now; 

Bright intellect is on her lofty brow. 

Her thoughtful eye has deeper, sadder grown— 

From her round cheek the damask, half, has flown; 

And yet she has a beauty more refined. 

No wonder now our scenic show beguiles; 

The matron of that day, is grandma now— 

Walks with a stately step, and turban’d brow— 

Submits to glasses with reluctant grace. 

And thinks the Theatre a shocking place. 

The beaux that lavish'd blossoms at my feet— 

That sported canes, and spoil’d their snowy gloves 
With clapping hands—who sent me verses sweet 
On perfumed paper, seal'd with hearts and doves, 

Now turn away from Pickle's wildest prank, 

And gravely talk about that Fiscal Bank. 

In short, it is a melancholy thing, 

But that Old Time has got a sweeping wing! 

And though his footsteps may on blossoms fhll, 

The shadow of that wins has touch’d us all— 

All! yes, it must be modestly confess'd, 

That I am growing older with the rest; 

And though you smile upon me as before, 

I am the “ iatfmi prodigy ” no more. 

If that old fomiiiar dome should never raise 
Another echo to your generous praise; 


Yet my fhll heart must bless the glorious past. 

Though this bright hour of triumph were my last! 

Still the rich glory of my first eclat. 

Was not more dear than that soft word, “ mamma," 

With which an infant group will rush to meet. 

The first faint sound of my returning feet. 

Foud, twining arms—eyes dancing in the light 
Of their sweet infant gladness, will, to-night. 

Combine to stir the fountains of my heart, 

And free tho toars 1 now forbid to start. 

I said, in childhood, that I scarcely knew. 

A thought of grief—as blossoms drink the dew. 

And feel the summer rain, I smiled away 
Tho happy hours—careless, almost, as they. 

But time has clouds for all, and 1 have felt 
That golden rain can glitter but to melt— 

That shadows follow sunshine, and that storms 
May cloud the hearthstone which affection warms. 

If, in my dawning womanhood, there came 
Some wither’d leaves, amid the wreath of fame. 

Which, on my infant head, was greenly bound-— 

If some few thorns amid the leaves were found— 

A band of lovely women now have torn 
From off the chaplet, perish’d leaf and thorn. 

With dewy fingers, and with kindly grace, 

Your hands have woven roses in their place, 

And all the sorrow of that transient blight. 

Your presence far o’erpays this happy night. 

This hour is with a double blessing crown’d— 

Public and private friends are all around. 

Those who nave struggled fearless through the gloom 
Which shrouds the stage, as it were 8hakspeare’s tomb— 
Who keep this temple with a courage bold, 

As Spartan’s guarded Marathon of old. 

Have crowded to my help, a vet'ran few. 

Full of warm feelings, generous and true. 

Each came with noble warmth to aet his part. 

And wrote his name upon a grateful heart. 

I’d tell the story of my woe and weal, 

And strive to put in language all I feel; 

But vain are simple words! Can they express 
The force of gratitude in its excess ? 

I cannot speak my thanks! a gentle pride 
Of sea and womanhood so close allied, 

To all the grateful feelings swelling here. 

Forbids all eloquence except a tear. 

And even happy tears must be subdued— 

They are tho luxury of solitude. 

Feeliugs aro mute, and words lack eloquence. 

Still must I say a deep and thrilling sense 
Of all your kindness, holds my voice in thrall. 

Ladies, I’m grateful! Friends, I thank you alL 

Notice.— It is requisite that it should be distinctly under¬ 
stood that the year of the Ladies' Companion commences in 
May or November. All subscriptions expire, either with the 
April or October number. Persons receiving the first number 
of a new volume, are considered as subscribers for the whole 
year, and payment will be insisted upon. It is the duty of 
every subscriber to give notice at the ofilce, personally, or by 
letter post-paid, if he desire the work stopped, and not to per¬ 
mit it to be forwarded to his address for several months after 
the year has expired. No subscription can be transferred 
without the consent of the office, otherwise the person first sub¬ 
scribing, is held responsible. 

New Music.— We have received two pieces of music feosn 
Atwill, of Broadway, one entitled " Oh! this Love,** nod the 
other, " Will Nobody Marry Me ?*' the words of both by Q. P. 
Morris, and tho musk by Henry Russell. Thu latter ecmg is 
the best of the two. The style in which they are publfehed, 
reflects great credit on Mr. AtwilL 

Fall Fashions. —Morning Dress —Robe of rich silk, skirt 
foil, body tight, with long waist, with two rows of lace ascend¬ 
ing from the waist over the shoulders; sleeves tight. Hat of 
chip or Leghorn, with drooping feathers. Hair plain. 

Full Dress. —Fancy colored silk robe, skirt very Adi, and 
trimmed in front with lace and flowers—body periled, and low 
in waist—low oa the shoulder-foil falling sleeves, looped up, 
and surmounted with lace, hair braided plainly, and ornamen¬ 
ted folly with flowers. 

Evening Dress.— Robe of silk—skirt foil, with one, two, or 
three flounces—body low. Hair plain—hat of silk, chip, or 
Leghorn. Sleeves tight at shoulders, full in the middle, and 
\ tight at wrist. 
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